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A Compleat BODY of GARDENING, 5 
Both in KNOWLEDGE and PRACTICE; 


Directing the Cudanzri in his Work, for every diſtinct Weck in the Yeu; 
In the KITCHEN- GROUND, FLOWER- GARDEN, and NURSERY ; g 


AND 


Se the Proprietor thoſe SHRUBS, Prants, and F Ps | 
which are moſt uſually cultivated i in Gardens; or moſt worthy to be ſo ; "2 


— 
With the HISTORY, DESCRIPTION, and FIGURE of every Kind; 
and their true CULTURE and MANAGEMENT: 


7 


The raiſing of Flowers according to Excuten, | The Cultig of the Kitchen Ground; the 


FRENCH, and DuTcu Floriſts. li making of Hot Beds, &c. 


The Management, of Fruit Trees in the preſent "AND 
improved Method : with a, Catalogue of The raiſing of the Products, in the natural, and 
Fruits as they come in Scaſon. — ll artificial Manner. 


TLLUSTRATED 


With 51 IGURES of about Tour Hundred of the fneſt 
SHRUBS, FLOWERS, and. PLANTS. 


: 1 * 0 4 
1 re n 4 4 We IF 


BY J. HILL, M. D. 


MEMBER OF. THE 1 141 ACADEMY, 


| BENLARGED 


With the Addition of Twenty. Folio Plates of new Plants, now fiſt nite in the 
ROYAL GAxDENs at Kew. 
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MY LORD, 


E cannot fear the Cenfure of the World, who may 
addreſs to your Lordſhip's moſt diſtinguiſhed 
Name his Labours in a Science which has received 
ſo great Improvement from your own Regard ; nor 
will Malice dare to throw out her ineffectual Poiſon againſt 

thoſe Endeavours which have been honoured with your 

Approbation. 


* 


Botany, one of the moſt uſeful among the Sciences, and 
of all the moſt delightful, had lain through many Ages, re- 
ſtrained in narrow Limits, and buried under artleſs Methods. 
Of late the Additions exceed by many Times the original 
Stock: America has furniſhed us with a Number of Plants, 
larger than all the Grecian Studies knew; and the great 
Swede has made Advances towards Perfection in the Science, 


ſuch as perhaps no Age has ſeen in any other. 
What 


e ; 

What we have owed to your Lordſhip's Attention in adorning 4 
our Kingdom with theſe foreign Elegancies, all know who I 

have heard the Name of modern Botany; but none can ſay | 
how much the Science itſelf may ſtand indebted for farther 4 
Improvements to that free Patronage you are pleaſed to give 1 
1 to all who cultivate true Knowledge. 'Y 
| Perhaps it is not too much to hope, that under ſuch Auſpices 


the Subject will be purſued ſucceſsfully, till not a Flower of 
the Faſt or Weſtern World ſhall be ny in our Gardens; op 
till the Science, traced in Nature only, 1 14 


Paulatim vitia atque Errores exuit omnes: 


| and the Glory of having raiſed it to that Perfection, ſhall be 
| given to Britain; and more immediately to your E 8 
N Patronage and Example. 5 ; 


W 


hate the Honour to be 
with the higheſt Regard, 


My Lord, 


Your Lordfhips 


Moſt obedient, 


and moſt humble Servant, 


St. James's Street, 
Nov. 5. 1757. 
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| JoEN HILL. 


P Ku 84.0 E. 


| this Subjeft, has not deterred the Author 
from this Undertaking, becauſe he ſees 
the Imperfections and the Errors which abound in 
all. Some of thoſe Pieces have been compiled by 
Perſons who had neither Judgment nor pratiical 
Knowledge z others by ſuch as were acquainted but 
with ſome one Part, and deficient in all the reſt , 
and the very beſt of them (how often ſoever new 
dreſsd and alter d to the Time) are really antiquated, 
and deficient in the modern great Improvements. 
They have been received by the Public only becauſe 
there were no better : for all who read them find 
their Defefts ; and perceive the Neceſſity of a more 
comprehenſive and leſs erroneous Work. 
' Hitherto, thoſe who bave written on Gardening, 
have been uninformed of the Principles on which 
that Art ſhould be founded: the Intent here is to 
explain the ſeveral Methods of bringing it, in each 
Branch, to Perfection; to unite the Science of Botany 
to the Arts of Culture: to apply Philoſophy to Gar- 
dening ; and make it raiſe thoſe Scenes wherem it 
takes Delight. 

We ſhall endeavour to inform the Gentleman 
and Mechanic together; to eftabliſh the one as the 
Head to plan and to condud, and accompliſh the 
other as the Hand to execute. To the Gentleman 
we ſhall explain the Structure and Particularities 
of the ſeveral Species of Flowers; the more uſual, 
and thoſe newly raiſed by the Induſtry of our 
Floriſts, as alſo of the curious Plants introduced 
from Alia and America within the laſt thirty 
Years. Theſe are a vaſt Number; they compoſe 
the moſt valued Part of the Study at preſent ; and 


| 7 HE Number of Works already extant on 


they have yet been treated of by none in this Way; | 


' their very Names not being "_ in any Book on 
this Subject. 

The working Gardener we ſhall, in the ſame 
Manner, inſtru in bis Province, and direct him 
plainly what he ought to do in every Article of his 
Profeſſion. We ſhall ſhew how the worſt Soil may 
be render d fruitful, by proper Additions : and have- 
ing thus prepared the Ground for yielding its Pro- 
du#fts, and taught him bow to raiſe them, we ſhall 
lay down the Methods of diſpoſing it into Form; and 
the moſt ſucceſsful Way of planting it for Uſe and 
Beauty. 

We ſhall comprehend the Compaſs of this Work 
nearly within the Circle of the Tear; and ſo accom- 
modate the Publication to the Seaſon, that every 
Week ſhall dire what is that Week to be done. 

Gardening is to be conſidered in a double Light ; 
as it regards Produfis of Uſe, and thoſe of Plea- 
ſure : theſe ſhould be always perfectly diſtinguiſh d ; 
and they will be bere treated in a ſeparate Style. 
The Directions concerning the firſt, being ſuch as the 
Gardener muſt underſtand, will be delivered in the 
moſt familiar Manner, and in the plaineſt Words: 


every Article reſpefting the Management of the 
Kitchen and Fruit Ground ſhall be thus explained. On 
the other band, as the Names of Flowers and curious 
Plants are the proper Knowledge of the Gentleman, 
they will be treated in the Manner of Science; and 
be will be taught to ſpeak of them in proper Terms. 

The general Method and Diſtribution of the 
Work for each Week, will be this: we Hall 
arrange the whole that concerns the Culture of 
Plants, under four Heads, as it regards, 1, The 
Flower Garden, with its great Ornaments, the 
Greenhouſe and Stove. 2. The Seminary or Nurſery 
for its Supply. 3. The Fruit Garden; including 
the Wall, Eſpalier, and Orchard J rees. 4. The 
Kitchen Garden; comprebending under that Head tht 
natural and artificial Methods, 

This general Diviſion will diſpoſe the whole into 
four Sections; and under each of theſe, the Parti- 
culars will be deliver'd in ſeparate Chapters, the 
one including an Account of the Products that are 
in Seaſon z and the Care and Culture of the Ground. 

Under the Section relating to the Flower Garden, 
the firſs Chapter will contain an Account of the 
Flowers and curious Plants that Week in their Per. 
fection: not a bare Lift of them, as others have 
contented themſelves to give; but a compleat Hilo 
of each, with its Method of Culture. 

The ſecond will deliver the Care and ee 
of that Part of the Ground, 

The Section relating to the Seminary will be 415 
patched in a ſingle Chapter; for there the Culturs 
is all, there being intended in that Part no Product 
of Perfection. 

Under the third Section we ſhall give an As- 
count of the Fruits that Week in Seaſon, with their 
proper Names and Deſcriptions : from this every 
one will know what Kinds to expe, and by what 
Names to call thoſe he fees : and after this will be 
delivered the Care and Management 7 Fruit Trees 
for that Seaſon. 


In the ſame Manner, under bur loft Section, will 
be given firſt a Lift of the Kitchen Garden Produfts 
then fit for Uſe, and afterwards the Management of 
the Ground, 

In theſe Parts we ſhall not content ourſelves 10 
retail to the Reader what is to be found in other 
Writings, for they are of little Uſe in moſt Articles, 
from the late great Improvements; but Hall add 
the preſent uſeful Knowledge, 

The Study of Plants has undergone many Varia- 
tions with reſpect to Metbod; and, at preſent, the 
Syſtem of Linn us is univerſally followed. 

No Book of Gardening has been written /ince 
this abſolute Change in the Scitnce ,, therefore all 
now extant are antiquated, and, in this principal 
Light, altogether uſeleſs. Thoſe who underſtand 
Plants, now call hem, unvyerſally and ſolely, by 

3 the 


PRE 


FACE. 


the Names of this Author : and theſe Names not 


being found in any of the preſent Writings on the 
Subjeft : they are therefore difective on this impor- 
tant Head. 

Some Method of Botany muſt be adopted in a 
Book of Gardening; and TouRNEFORT'S has been 
taken in the moſt popular Work of this Kind : but 
that Author's Method is now utterly rejected, and 
the Work, being dependent on it, is rendered ſo far 
obſolete. We ſhall, in this, follow the Syſtem of 
Linn us, which we ſhall deliver —_— ex- 
plaining his Terms. As the whole of the Science 
will be comprebended in the Work, we ſhall make 
it alſo familiar, plain, and eafily intelligible : the 
unlearned ſhall, in this Beok, under ſand the Sem 
of that celebrated Author. 

To this End, as the new Method, tho greatly 
eſteemed, is ſuppoſed to be abſtiruſe and difficult, 
doe ſhall, in the firſs Numbers, explain it as Oc- 
caſions ariſe, under the ſeveral ſucceſſive Heads, in 
the moſt intelligible Words. This will give a gene- 


ral Idea of it, which we ſhall afterwards occaſionally 


illuſtrate under the ſucceeding Articles. 

In the Diſpoſition of the Plants, we ſhall conſider 
them as divided into ſo many Aſortments as there 
are Weeks in the Near; and ſhall treat of them 
diftinftly as they come into Flower; in the foillow- 


Example, produce one Inſtance, out of T, honſands. 

We will ſuppoſe a Gentleman charmed ⁊cith the 
Fragrance of the ſingle Rocket, and with the thick 
Spike of the double; and that he is deſirous to under- 
Hand what he ſo much admires : he will, far this 
Purpoſe, turn to the Book of muſt received Re eputa- 
tion, and look for Rocket ; but he will look in vain : 
the Word is not in the Alphabtt ; and «who ever 
thought of the Index of a Dictionaty. 

This is a common Flower ;- 4 Gardener's Book 


ſhould not be without the Term in its proper Place: 1275 
if the Plant were not treated under the ran 


Name, that Word ſbould have been inſerted with a 


Reference to the proper Lalin one: but this is not 
done. | 

We will ſuppoſe the Gentleman to purſue bis 
Search, and look for Rocket in a common Dictionary, 
that he may find what is Latin for it; and then turn 
to it in the other. He finds the Ward there, and 
fees for its Latin Name Eruca. 

He looks for Eruca in his Gardeners Book ; and 


He finds it; but he meets with no Information. He 


reads that there are ſix Kinds of Rocket , and that 


four of them are Plants of no Uſe or Beauty, and 
the two others Sallad Herbs. 


This is all; and it is plain nothing he there reads 


relates to the Plants, concerning which he is deſirous 


ing Order. We ſhall give, 1. The general CharaSer Fig be informed. 


of each. 2. Its Names, vulgar, common, and pro- 
per. 3. Its Deſcription ; and under this Head, from 
the Charatter of the Flower, we ſhall ſhew its Ciaſs 
in the Linnæan Syftem ; and, 4. Its Culture. 

The practical Part will be delivered as care- 
fully, and in this all will be plain and eaſy : 
no Latin Names, nor Terms of Art will be there 
inſerted : the meaneſt Labourer will underſtand it. 

The general Subject will naturally fall under four 
Heads : 1. The Conſtruction of a Garden. 2. The 
keeping it in Order. 3. The Products of Uſe; and, 
4. The Products of Pleaſure : and we ſhall be full, 
expreſs, and prattical on each. We ſhall ſhew how 
to make a goed Garden in any Soil; how to diſpoſe 
the Ground to the beſt Advantage in any Situation; 
how to manage it when made; and in what Man- 
ner to rejoice the Palate and the Eye with all its 
Products. 

Me ſhall, in the proper Parts, from Practice and 
Experience, add to the common Knowledge of the 
Gardener, the certain Methods of producing the fineft 
Fruits in their beſt Perfeficn ; and we ſhall deliver 
the hitherto unpubliſh*d Secret of raiſing ſtriped 
Leaves and double Flowers, Under this particular 
Head ve are favour'd with ſome Communications 
from Holland and from France, hieb have been 
try'd and found ſucceſsful, and may therefore be 
made public to Advantage. 

To compleat the Article of Flowers, Shrubs, and 


curious Plants, wwe ſhall illuſtrate our Deſcriptions 


with Figures elegantly engrad'd: they will be drawn 
from Nature; and for theſe who chuſe it, will be 
colow”?d in the moſt elegant Manner. 


Tis diſagreeable to deſcend to Particulars, with 


Reſpet? to the Defefts of other Writers ; but ſince 

what has been here ſaid, may be called idle Words, 

without farther Proof, we ſhall, as an univerſal 
: | 


Rocket is indee.” a wrong Name for that Herb; 
but ſhould nat a I'riter in this Way, have, in its 
due Place, informed him ſo? though a falſe Name, 
it is an univerſal 6:2 > the Plant is commonly called 
by no other, and ecrefore will, by the Generality, 
be Iook'd for under no other. 

We have ſhewn the Imperfeftion of the preſent 
Works, even the beſt of them, by this Tnflance : and 
we ſhall add what will be done in ours. Mie ſhall 
inform the Gardener and the Gentleman, that Rocket 
is the proper Term for a Sallad Herb, now out A 
Uſe. | 

That the ſame Word when uſed as the Name of a 
Flower, is applied to the Plant Heſperis; the proper 
Engliſh Name of weich is Dame's Violet. Under 
ether of which Names it will be found in our Book. 

ILe ſhall acquaint him that this rig ht Name Heſperis, 
was given to the ſingle Rind, becauſe of its great 
Stweetneſs toward Sun-ſet , that Word in Greek fig- 
nifying the Evening, 

We ſhall, in this Manner, aſcertain the proper 
Names of all Plants raiſed in Gardens; and in this, 
and innumerable other ſuch Inſtances, Things will be 
thrown into their right Courſe , the Gentleman will 
infiruft his Gardener what to call Plants; not Jo to 
him for that Inſtruction. 

When we have in this Inſtance ſberon what the 
Herb vulgarly called Rocket, is, we ſhall direct the 
proper Place and Uſe of the ſingle; and the Method 
of preducirg the double Rind. Delivering its Qua- 
lities and Uſe, illuſtrated with its Figure: and ſo 
of all other Garden Plants. 

This which we have particularized in one, is the 
Method we ſhall follow in every Article. Shewing 
the Gardener and the Gentleman what the Herbs, 
Flowers and Fruits, proper for a Garden, are; 
and how to raiſe each to its full Perfection. 
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Avevir. The In Week, f. 3.9.15. - g Crimſon Papilionaceous flowered Ge- 


& Fig- leav d Hibiſcus, 5. 

: Great Larkſpur, 6. 

. African Geranium,- 7. 

. Oleander, 9. | 

. Codaga, Pala, 10., 

Great flower'd Jaſmine, ibid. _ _ 

- SEPTEMBER. The firſt Week, 13 to 24. 

Common Capſicum, 13. as 

Golden Capſicum, 14. 

Laurel-leav'd Paſſion flower, 15. 

Spotted Siſtus, 16, | . 

. Crimſon Amaryllis, 7. 

Mutable Hibiſcus, called the China 
Roſe, 18. ' CS Es 

7. The Pomegranate, 11999. 

SEPTEMBER. The ſecond Week, 25 to 36. 

1. Canary Dracocephalum, called Cedro- 
nella, ay.” _ | 


f S Canna, page 3. 
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2. The Cotton Tree, 26. _ pes 

3. Egg Nigbtſnade, called the Mad- 
apple, 27. | VS 

4. Glorioſa, called the Superb Lilly, 28. 

5. Tuberous Bind.weed, called the Red- 
Battata, 30. | 

6. Bixa, called Roucou and Orellana, 31. 

SepTEMBER, The Middle, 37 to 48. 

1. The true Acanthus, 37. 486% 

2. Red Plumeria, 38. 

3. Pear fruited Solanum, 39. 

4. Yellow-fruited Momordica, 40. 


5. The Muſk Hibiſcus, 41. = 


6. Golden Poinciana, 42. 


SePTEMBER. The laſt Week, 49 to 60. 


1. Ceylon Pancratium, 49. 
2. Purple Hzmanthus, 50. 
3. Azorian Jaſmine, 52. _ 
4. Blue Clitoria, 5 3. 

5. Golden Caſſia, 54. 

6. Scarlet Antholyza, 54. TIE 
OcrosBrr. The Beginning, 61 to 72. 
1. Globular-flower'd Gomphrena, 61. 

. Oval-leav'd Roſe Hibiſcus, 63. 

. African golden Sage, 64. | 
Ethiopian Shrub Tanzy, 65. 
. Marvel of Peru, 67. | 

. Yellow Phlomis, 68. | 

Ocrtomrs. The Mid dle, 73 to * 


on 


x. Ethiopian Marygold, 73, 
2. Blue umbeilated Crinum, 75. 
3. Ever-green Purſlain, 706. 
4. Sweet Calla, 75. 
5. Silvery Protea, 78. 
6. Purple Geranium, with auriculated 
Leaves, 79. 
OcroßkR. The third Week, 85 to 96. 
1. Golden Fox-glove, 85, 
2. White Ceylon Plumbago, 86. 
3. Velvet Bind-weed, 87. 
4. Trifoliate Erythrina, 88. 
. Crimſon Pentapetes, 89. 
Scarlet Lantana, 90. | 
OcrokkR. The latter End, 97 to 108. 
1. Violet colour'd African Campanula, 97. 
2. Purple Socotrine Aloe, 98, 

3. Ethiopian Philyca, 100. 
4. Occidental Grewia, 101. 
F. Vine-leav'd Geranium, 102. 
6. Purple Shrub Trefoil, 103. 
Novemstr. The firſt Week, 109 to 120, 
1. White Shrub Aſter, 109. 
2. Caribbzan ſweet Pancratium, 111. 
3. Herbaceous Tetragopia, 112. 
4. Spotted African Hebenſtretia, 113. 
5. The Screw Tree, 114. 

6. Sampire-leav'd Tanzy, 115. 
Novemsts. Theſecond Week, 121to 132. 
1. Short thick-leav'd Aloe, 121. 
2. Long fruited Trichoſanthes, 123. 
3. Great Snap-Dragon, 124. 
4+ American Euonymus, 125. 

F. Striped Amaryllis, 126. 

6. The Vitex, 127. 

NoveuBer. The Middle, 133 to 144. 
1. Three rib'd Ceanothus, 133. 

2. Corymbous great Selago, 134. 

3. Yellow Indian Sida, 135. 
4. Canary Bell.Flower, 136. 
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| Yellow cluſter flowered Aloes, 13. 


ranium, 138. 


' NovemBts. The latter End, 145 to 156. 


1. Long-leav'd Philanthus, 1455. 
2. Violet flower'd Ethiopian Roella, 146. 
3. Rivina, 147. 5 


* 


4. Candy Chryſanthemum, 149. 


5. Narrow-leav'd Ethiopian Calendula, 


F 21 
8 Purple African Shrub Mallow, 152. 
| Novewstk. The laſt Week, 157 to 168. 


. The Polyanthous Primroſe, 157. 

French Marygold, 159. 

African Marygold, 160. 

. Indian Naſturtium, 162. 

Great oriental Perficaria, 163. 

. Shrubby Polygala, 1644 

DecEmBER. The firſt Week, 169 to 180. 

1. Violet Mimulus, 169. er 

2. Rroad-leav'd Pancratium, 170. 

3. Common Arbutus, 172 ö 

4. Purple Saracena, 173. 

5. Variegated Aſclepias, 175: $i. 

6. Aloe with ſpotted Tongue like Leaves, 
170, WY, | 

DrcEMuRRR. The ſecond Week, 181 to 192. 

. Perſian Cyclamen, 181. 

2. Guernſey Lilly, 182. 

. Fringed Narciſſus, 184. 


. Stellate Nyctanthes, 185. 

Double Indian Nyctanthes, 187. 
7. Prickly ſpotted leav'd Aloe, 187. 
Decemser. The third Week, 193 to 204. 
1. Proliferous Mountain Crowfoot, 193. 
2. Spiral Valliſneria, 195. | 


3 

4. Lira, 184. 
5 

6 


3. Peclinate leav'd Othonna, 196. 


4. Scarlet Cynomorium, 197. | 


5. Mamillary Cactus, 199. 


6. Sea Pancratium, 200. | 
January. The firſt Week, 205 to 216. 
i. The dow Drop, 20gt- 55905 - 5 
2, Jacobzan Amaryllis, 206. 

3. Winter Wolfs-bane, 208. 

4. Double Colchicum, 209, 


5. Variegated Colchicum, 210, 


6. Proliterous Daiſy, 211. 

7. Blue ſtarry Hyacinth, 213. 

January. The ſecond Week, 217 to 228. 
1. Heart-leav'd Borbonia, 217. 

2. Purple ſtarry Senecio, 219. 

3. Long-leav'd Othonna, 2 20. 

4. Canary Shrub St. John's Wort, 151d. 
5. Woolly Hermannia, 222. 

6. Sampire-leav'd Santolina, bid. 
Janvary. The Middle, 229 to 240. 
1. Hura, 229. | 
2. Pine Apple, 23t. 

3. Golden Arctotis, 234. 

4. Alated Verbeſina, 235. 

5. Canary Broom, 236. | 

6. Rigid Shrub Senecio, ibid. 
Janvary. The latter End, 241 to 252, 
1. Radiated annual Senecio, 241. 

2. Crimſon Craſſulæ, 242. 

3. Round-leav'd Cyclamen, 243. 

4. Evergreen Melia, 244. | 

5. Warted-Coral Aloe, 246. 

6. Orhioide Hyacinth, 114. | 

Fa8rrxvary. The firſt Week, 253 to 264. 
1. Apennine Adonis, 25 3. e 

2. Judas Tree, 255. 


3. Polyanthous Crocus, 256, 


4. Great flower'd Pulſatilla, 258. 

5. The Garden Cornell, 260. 

6. Tree Houleleck, 261. I 
FEBRUAR. The ſecond Week, 265 to 276, 
1. Great flower'd Snow Drop, 265. 

2. Many flower'd Snow Drop, 266. 

3. Giant Aſclepias, 267. ; 

4. Amethyſtine Hyacinth, 268. 

5. Single and double golden Crocus, 269. 
6. Double blue Hepatica, 270. 
FzBrUaRY. The third Week, 277 to 288. 
I. Tree Mint, 277. 

2. White American Purſlain, 278. 

3. Multifid leav'd African Senecio, 279. 


4. Crimſon Oxalis, 280. 


4. Auſtrian Dwarf Iris, 35 3. 


1 


5. Creeping Othonna, 281. N 

6. 2 American Caſſia, 283. 

FeBrUARY, The latter End, 289 to 300, 

1. Diamond Meſembryanthemum, 289. 

2. Proliſerous Datura, 291. 

3. Nepenthes, 292. | 

4. African Droſera, 294. 

s. Pearl Ale, 1966. 

6. 'Thorny ſenſitive Plant, 7bid. 

FEBRUARY ; latter End, and Beginning 
of MaRcn, 3oi to 312. : 

1. Double Violet, 301. 

2. Great Purple Anemone, 303. 

3. Golden Narciſſus, 304. 

4. Ladies Slipper, 305. ! 

5. White purple N Tulip, 308. 

6. Pſidium, 309. 3 

Marcn. The ſecond Week, 313 to 324. 

1. Broad-leav'd, pendulous 'flower'd Cy- 
tiſfus, $r2 » et 

2. Italian Philadelphus, 314. 

3. Double Ladyſmock, 315. 

4. Broad. leavd Pulmonaria, 3 17. 

5. 'Long-ſpiked Cytiſus, 318. 

6. Dwarf oriental Piony, 7874. | 

Marcy, The Middle, 325 to 336, 

1. Double bloſſom'd Cherry, 325. 

2. Peruvian Hyacinth, 327. 

3. Gold-cup'd Narciſſus, 329. 

4. Double Jonqull, 330. 

5. Double Primroſe, 331. 
6. Great Orange Daffodil 332. & 
MaRcn, * The latter End, 337 to 349. 
1. Violet Self-heal, 337. 
2. Blue Pyrenzan After, 438, 

3. Early Shrub Anonis, 339. 
4. Spiked Dracocephalum, 340. 
5. Tutſan-leav'd Apocynum, 342. 
6. Indian Heliotrope, 343. | 
APRIL, The firſt Week, 349 to 360. 
1. Proliferous Oxlip, 349: | 
2. Great double Cowſlip, 351. 

3. Great Violet Crocus, 352. 


5. Double Lemon Daffodil, 354. 

6, Purple Auricula, 356. _ 
Arx. The Middle, 361 to 372. 

1. The embroidered Tulip, 361. 


2. Crimſon Daphne, called Mezeroon, 


3 

3. Yellow painted Iris, 364. 
4. Duſky Fritillary, 365. 

5. Black Hellebore, 366. 


6. Crimſon Erythronium, 368. 


Arkit. The End, to 384. 
1. The Perſian Iris, * 1 
2. Trifoliate Arum, 375. 
3. Dotted Acadian Lilly, 376. 
4. Quadrifoliate Bignonia, 377. 
5; Ever-flowering Iberis, 378. 


6. Blue cluſter. flower'd Aſter, 379. 


May. The firſt Week, 385 to 395. 
1. Blood-red Anemone, 385. 0 
2. Low Star of Bethlehem, 386. 
3. Double crimſon Anemone, 387. 
4. Painted Amethyſtine Tulip, 389. 
5. Yellow Aſphodell, ibid, 3 
6. Golden proliferous Crow foot, 391. 
7. Blue oriental Hyacinth, 392. 

May. The ſecond Week, 397 to 408. 
1. The changeable Tulip, 398. 


2, —— golden Tulip, 254. 


3- — bleeding Tulip, 76:4. 
4. —— pearl and crimſon Tulip, ibid. 
Auriflame, or gold and ſcarlet 
Tulip, 399. _ 
- white and purple Tulip, 754. 
May. The Middle, 409 to 420. 
1. Common purple Fritillary, 429. 


2. Purple Pyrenzan Fritillary, 410, 


3+. Iſabella Fritillary, 411. | 

4. Great umbelliferous Fritillary, 2574. 
5. Small umbelliſerous Fritillary, lia. 
6. Yellow Italian Fritillary, 412. 

7. Green Fiitillary, 76:4. 

8. Snowy Fritillary, bid. 

9. Double Fritillary, 413, 


3 Mar. 
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1. Europzan T 


May. The latter End, 421 to 432. 
1. The Cluſter Tulip, 421. | 
2. Zumbul Hyacinth, 422. 
3. Golden Amaryllis, 4233 
4. The Perſian Lilly, 424. 

. Proliferous ſcarlet Anemone, 425. 
6. Broad-leav'd cluſter Fritillary, 428. 
Mar, the End, and Beginning of June, 


433 10444. 
1. Double Peach. bloom Anemone, 433- 
2. The Guelder Roſe, 435. 
3. Great Doronicum, 436. 
4. Double oriental Narciſſus, 438. 
5, ——— ſcarlet Lilly, 439- 
6. Wood Anemone, 440. 


June. The Beginning, 445 to 456. 
rolliu*, 445 
2. The flaming Tulip, 446. 
3. The pearl and purple Tulip, 447. 
4. Yellow Molly, 1% _ 581 
$: Alternate flower'd Gladiolus, 449. 
Great crimſon Piony, 451. 
7. Fleſhy late Fritillary, 452. 
UNE, Th Middle, 457 to 468. 
1. Imperial Martagon, 437. 
2, Double ſtarry Columbine, 459. 
3. Violet bulbous Iris, 460. 
4. Hungarian Iris, 466. 
5. Yellow and white Jonquill, 463. 
5. Great white Narciſſus, 464. 
Jungs. The third Week, * to 480. 
1. The late double Tulip, 469 
2. Oriental Meadow Crowfoot, 47 0. 
3. Humble Polemonium, 472 
4. Double white Crowfoot, 47 3» 


. Sanguinaria, 474. 
d. Deadly Nightthade, 475- 
Jung. The laſt Week, 481 to 492. 
1. The Nonpareil Daffodil, 481. 
2. Hairy Curaſſo Purſlain, 482. 
3. N 1 483. 
. Athiopian Adonis, 484. 
4 Grey 2 Hyacinth, ibid. 
6. Broad - lea vd Portugal Iris, 485. 
Jory. The firſt Week, 493 to 504. 
1. Roſebay Willow Herb, 4093. 


2. Poetic il, 495. g 


3. The two. ſtaged 497» 
4. Inverted Columbine, 164. 

. Oriental Gladiole, 498. 
8. Striped bulbous Iris, 409. 

Jury, The ſecond We » FO to 516. 
1. The Blood - ſpotted Carnation, 505. 
2. The great crimſon Carnation, 506. 
3. Great Tobacco, 507. 

4. Double Roſe Campion, 508. 
5. Common Garden Pink, 510. 

6. Majeſtick Crown Imperial, 511. 
7. Great Chalcedonian Anemone, c12. 
9 The Nn to 528. 

1. Silver and Gold Daffodil, 517. 
2. Suſian Iris, 518. 


. Single golden Amaryllis, 519. 
3 1 21 RA 
. Crimſon oriental Amaryllis, 524, 
& Peach bloom Iris, 522 
| Ju,y. The latter End, 329 to 540. 
1. The double red Roſe, 531. 
2. Great annual Helianthus, 531. 
3. — Flake Carnation, 532. 
4. — Bizarre Carnation, 5 33. 
5. Double violet Poppy, 534. 
6, Feather'd Poppy, 535. 
7. The double ole Rot 536, 
8. The hundred leaved Role, ibid. 


Avevsr, The firſt Week, 54 1 to 552. 
1. Great white Aſphodel, 541. 


2. Praneſtine Roſe, 542. 


3. Scarlet Chalcedonian Lilly, 543. 

4. The double bloſſom'd Bramble, 5 45. 
„Mandrake, 54%. 

8. Spaniſh bulbous Iris, 667). 


. Avevsr, Theſecond Week, g53 to 564; 


1. Oval -leav'd Crematis, 553. 
2. Alopecuroide Aſtragalus, 554. 
3. Oriental Betouy, 36 85. 
4. Laciniated Rudbeckia, 556. 
5. Siberian Larkſpur, 557. 

6. Many ſpiked Veronica, 558. 


Avover. The third Weck, 565 to 576. 


1. Yellow Hemerocallis, * 
2. Great " 8 Oz 
3. Orange Hawkweed, 569. 
4. The 4 thn, 570. 

5. Dotted Canna, 573. 


. 6, Crimſon Bizantine Lilly, ibis. CT 
| AvcusT, The laſt Week, 577 to 588. 


1. Golden 8 Mochmulleia, 577. 
2. Double Trachelium, 578. 
3. Nettle leav'd Siberian Phlomis, 579. 


4. Various flower'd Coronilla, g81. 


. Purple center'd Rudbeckia, 582. 

. Flat leav'd golden Sedum, 583. 
SEgyTEMBER. The firſt Week, 589 to Goo. 
1. Ciliate leav'd Rhododendron, 591. 

2. The Storax Tree, 592. 
3. The Hop Horn-beam, 59;. 
4- Ternate leav'd Rue, 594. 


5. Purple Tragacanth, 595. 


6. Lemon Saxifrage, 596. | 


SzPTEMBER. The Beginning, 601 to 61 2. 


1. Beureria, 601. 

2. Thuringian Lavatera, 603. 
3. The ftriped Lilly, 644. 
4. Yellow Pyrenzan Aconite, Gog. 
5. Lanceolate Broom, 607. 

6. Scarlet Monarda, 164]. 
SerTEMBER, The ſecond Week, 643 


to 624. 0 
1. 28 Shrub Xeranthemum. 613. 
2. Yellow African Shrub Trefoil, 614. 


3. Golden Cudweed, Gig, 
4. Narrow leav'd Hebenſtretia, 616. 
5. Yellow occidental Caſſia, 617. 


ths > 2 


6. Three forked Santolina, 618. 
SEPTEMBER. The latter Part, 625 to 636. 
1. Indian Exacum, 625. 

2. Three colour d Protea, 626. 

3. Crimſon es 627. | 


4. Mitchella, 629 


5. Shrubby Juſliza, 1674. 

6. Trifid leav'd Leucadendros, 630. 

7. Callicarpa, 631, 

8. Avicennia, 632. 

SEPTEMBER. The laſt Week, 637 to 648. 
1. Late bulbiferous Lilly, 637. 


2. Scarlet Muntingia, 639. 


3. Narrow leav'd Othonna, 640. 


4 Oval leav'd Cordia, ibid, 


5. Late Pomponian Martagon, 641. 

6. Broad leav'd Star Hyacinth, 642. 
Ocronzk. The firſt Week, 649 to 660. 
1. Double China Aſter, 649. 


2 Double crimſon Hollyhock, 652, 
3. Spotted Phlox, 6 " 


4. 
4. Single violet Stock Julyflower, 656. 
. 3 variegated Stock Julyflower, 
ibid. 


6. Trilobate Lavatera, 657. 


7. Giant Lupine, 658. 
OcTosEr. The ſecond Week, 661 to 672. 


1. Ever-green Centaurea, 661. 
2. Broad leav'd Scabious, 662. 


3. Purple tanzy leav'd Achillza, 663. 


| 4- Variegated rough Silene, 664. 


5. Yellow oriental Cornflower, 665. 
6. Golden Cotyledon, 666, 
OcTopkk. The Midole, 673 to 684. 
1. Allobrogian Hemerocallis, 673, 
2. Double red Campion, 674. 
3. Arabian Ornithogalium, 675. 
4+ Illyrian Pancratium, 677, 
$: Dark flowered white Hellebore, 678. 
Green back'd Ornithogalum, 679. 
OcTozer. The latter End, 685 to 696, 
1. Dwarf ever-green Phaſeolus, 68 5. 
2. Green flower d Squill, 686. 
3. Willow leav'd Shrub Aſclepias, 687. 
4. Corymbous lobated Spiræa, 688. 
5. Purple Ethiopian Amaryllis, 689. 


6. Prickly Oſteoſpermum, 690. 


OcTozter. The latter End to 708, 
1. Single Heſperis, 697. : 7 * 

2. Crimſon Periwinkle, 698. 
3. Jacobzan Lotus, 6 ͤũͤ n— 


48᷑. Acutabulated Horehound, 700. 
5. Double white Lilly, 7 


6. Ferrugineous Foxglove, 184. 

Ocrosts. The laſt Week, 709 to 712. 
White Indian Heliotrope, 709. 

. Virginian Pulmonaria, ibid. 

Indian Borage, 710. 

Violet Cyclamen, bid. 

Purple Cortuſa, 711. 
Oriental Ophiorhiza, 1. 
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7. Trifd Convolvulus, 712. 
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ANTRODUCTION. De outs 


o 1 et. Method of the * . And of 2 the eee Dunn, 1 
% be OY Ws 5ils 0 band 


Auguſt. wW T is che Purpoſe here to treat of Gitdets,. | bios” to be ſtocked With * common Things, Auguſt. 
from their original Plan and firſt Conſtrue- and to have been hitherto kept in the uſual Man- ——— 
tion, to the raiſing them to Perfection, and | ner, as. every Gardener has been taught, from 
keeping them in that Condition; and we | Father to Son, mechanically to manage it ; and as 

ſhall conſider, | in our Courſe, their Products, every common Writer has copied his Directions 
whether of Uſe, Curioſity, or Beauty. from the laſt that went before him. 
All theſe we ſhall deſcribe i in their ſeveral Sea- In this Condition he finds | I and we e propoſe 
ſons ſuiting our Publications to the Time of | to inform him how he may improve it: In the 
thelr Appearance: reſerving to thoſe Parts of the ſucceeding Sheets we ſhall deliver the Me- 
Fear in which there are feweſt of theſe Objects thods of doing this in the Diſpoſition of its Parts: 

to delight the Eye, thoſe Things which are he and in the preſent by the Introduction of new 
Employment of the Imagination. Plants, by raiſing new . Varieties of ſtriped, of 
In the Winter Months we ſhall deliver Rules | painted, and of double Flowers; and by a mote 


for planning and laying out the Ground; for the | rational, and more ſucceſsful Care of thoſe he 

Conſtruction of the Whole, and for the Difſtri- | has already. _ 

bution of its particular Parts, In the preſent Method and regular Diſtribution. are the fa- 

Part our Purpoſe will be to inform the Poſ- | miliar Paths to Knowlege; and they are no 

ſeſſor of a Garden, whether of larger or leſs Ex- | where more neceſſary than in the Conſideration of 

tent, how he may beft enjoy the Autumn, wg a Garden, - 

1 for the ſuccreding Spring. Under the general . of its Products are com- 
We ſhall place ourſelves at the autum- | prehended Objects of various Kinds, ſome of Uſe, 


nal Period, that the Reader's Eye may oc- and others raiſed ſolely for Pleaſure; ſome, as the 
caſionally recur from the Garden in its fulleſt common Flowers, for the Amuſement of the 


State to the Book, and again from that to the Eye, others, as the exotick Plants, for the En- 
Garden; confirming and illuſtrating one by the | creaſe of Knowledge. 

other ; and ſhall introduce the Reader at once | Theſe laſt are the nobler Part of the Study, and 
into his Ground, as it appears at that rich | they are what the greateſt Perſons who are pleaſed 
Seaſon, when it glows with the laſt Flowers and | to honour the Science with their Notice, moſt ob- 
Fruits of ene and nens thoſe of . ſerve. Theſe were the Regard of a Ricumoxy (ne- 


— ͤ— 


tumn. I ver to be named without Reſpect and Tears) and 
Wi underſtand the Garden of which he is | they are now the Care of an Axcvr. : in theſe 
pofſeſſed, or of which he | now comes into > Poſ: a PErRE once delighted, and a Bute at preſent. 
Numb. ]. kW | 3 


Theſe 


* 
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— Theſe we ſhall explain, not as that is attempted | | 
in the moſt popular Work of this Kind, in che an- 
tiquated Terms of TournerorT, but ancomling 
to the Syſtem of Liu us, now ſolely followed; 
and to the Numbers already introduced, incite 


the Curioſity and Taſte of theſe the Patrons of the 


Science to add others which are worthy; Natives 


of the remoteſt Climates, which have flouniſhed [i 


in the Gardens of HoLLand and of France, and 
which may give a new Luſtre to ours. 

We have thus delivered the intended Method 
of our Work, and may now advance into the Gar- 
den: as its Prodydts are ſo} diſtinct, and its Pur- 
poſes i in different Parts ſo Various, we hope it is 
found by the Poſſeſſor already divided into ſeve- 
ral Partitions -necordiag to the Deſigns of Pix a- 
SURE, of Usx, of Convenience, and of Cu- 
$10$1TyY : if otherwiſe | it muſt be his Care in 
the ſucceeding M "__ to _ it this — 
tion. 4 

Let him remember . he i is to raiſe in init e 


ef uncommon Kinds, and Flowers of Elegance, 


for the Contemplation of the Eye and of the 
Mind; and Products of Uſe for the Gratification 
of the Appetite. Theſe, from their various Na- 
tures, require a different Cate and Culture; and 
-in the Eye of Reaſon a different Place: as they 
are ſeparate in Nature, let them be kept diſtinct 
upon the Ground. We ſhall deliver the beſt 
Methods of managing all the Kinds; and the 
| ſeveral Species of Culture ſuited to their different 
Stages. 
As the Improvement of Botanic Knowledge is 
the nobleſt Article of the Gardener's Province, we 
ſhall begin with that Part of the Study; explain- 
ing the ſeveral Plants according to the juſt 


Form of Science; and illuſtrating them with | 


Figures. After theſe we ſhall come in courſe 
to the full and practical Conſideration of the 
ſeveral other Articles. 

Upon this general Diſtinction into Products of 
Cvur1osiTY and thoſe of Us, depends the firſt 
Article in the Diſtribution of a Garden. Theſe 
are to be kept ſeparate; and they naturally throw 
the whole into two great Diviſions: but under 
each Head there alſo riſe other ſubordinate Cauſes 
of Diſtinction. | | | 
Of the Plants which laudable Curioſity, and a 


| Thirſt of Knowledge have brought to us from 


other Regions, ſome will endure our Seaſons 
throughout the Year others can only be ex- 
poſed to the open Air during the warmer Months; 
and many are roo render to bear its Full Force at 
any Time. 
— Theſe the judicious Gardener is to manage 
according to their various Natures; and hence 
ariſe the Diſtinctions of the OræNY GROUND, the 
GREENHOUSE, and the STove. 
This is a Diſtribution ſo needful, that the 
very Being of the Plants depends upon it. 
Some of the hardy Kinds may be, and ſome 
muſt be raiſed where they are to remain; but 


| Preſerved till toward the Time of their arriving 


the greater Pert will bear to be 2 — 
and ſome thrive for it the better. 

Theſe ſhould be raiſed in another Place, and 
only brought into the Borders at a proper Time 
before their lowering. 

This Conſideration gives Origin to what is 
called the Seminary or Nurſery, a diſtinct Part 
in the Diſtribution of the Ground: In this they 
are to be produced Hom Seeds or otherwiſe, and 


at their Perfection. | 

The Products of the Kitchen Garden require 
in the ſame! Manner their differefit Degrees 0 
Heat, and alſo their ſeveral Tranſplantations: 55 
as Frames and Glaſſes here ſupply the Place of 
Greenhouſes and Stoves, and Uſe ! not Elegance 
is the Deſign of this Part, one Quarter removed 
from the reſt, and properly conceal'd, will an- 
ſwer this Purpoſe; and there will need no farther 
Regard to this Matter in the Article of Diſtri- 
bution, 

The Herbage of a Garden being thus Uipoſed, 
we come to the Conſideration of its Fruits. 
Theſe are raiſed principally againſt Walls, or in 
Eſpaliers, and therefore rather belong to the na- 
tural Diviſions of a Garden, than require a par- 
* ticular Aſſortment under that Article: but ®D 
| there are ſome which are the proper Product o- 
a ſeparate Quarter, we ſhall conſider theſe as the = 
Portion of a peculiar Piece of Ground under che RE 
Name of an OxcyarD. | 1 e 

From this we ſhall be led to ſuch other Trees, 
as from their Beauty deſerve a Place in the Gar- 
den, but from their vaſt Growth cannot be con- 
tained there, and therefore are to have a ſeparate 
Place under the Name of the W DERNxSs. | 

This is the proper and perfect Diſtribution of 
a Garden; and theſe its natural and necelſary. 
diſtinct Compartments, _ | 

If our Reader finds himſelf in 'Pofiflion of 
one thus divided into FLowzz and KiTcuen 
GRovunD, defended by Walls and planted with 
EsPALIERS, furniſhed with its GRtEnnoust and 
its STOVE, and enlarged by the Addition of its, 
SEMINARY, ORCHaRD, and WiLDERNEsSs, he will 
have no more Care upon his Mind than to ob- 
ſerve our ſeparate Inſtructions with Reſpect to the 
Management of each: but if he find it wanting in 
any of theſe Reſpects, and intend to make it com- 
pleat, he is to wait the proper Seaſon, and he will 
here find Directions for that Purpoſe. | 

According to the diſtin& Parts of a Garden f 
which we have here laid down, the Poſſeſſor of 
the Ground will find its Products arranged under 
four Heads; the firſt comprehending the curious 
Plants and Flowers; the ſecond uſeful Herbage; 
the third Fruits; and the fourth Foreſt- Trees; theſe 
we ſhall conſider in their proper Order; pointing 
out the principal Kinds he is each Week to ex- 
pect in-their Perfection; and explaining each Ar- 
ticle according to the Dictates of ne. 
and the Laws of Science. 
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This being a Time in which Ii 11% . 16 'needful fo 


NTERING in this Place, on the Conſi- 
deration of curious Plants, we begin in the 
greateſt and moſt perfect Part of the Study. It 
has been called the moſt diMeult: but the 
Purpoſe of this Work is to render it eaſy. 


verſant at all in thefe Things, is deſirous to at- 
tain; and we ſhall here point out the e 
Path; introducing the Student at his firſt Step in 
to the Road of Science; and leading him by the 
Hand through all its Meanders and r 
Perplexities. 4 | 

There is but one em now ; Fechlted in 
the World: this is that of the celebrated Lin- 
N us. 
the Science are taken from him, but the very 


moſt curious by no other Author, 
Path all, at the preſent Time, purſue in the 
Study, and this has not been named or intro- 
duced in any Work of Gardening hitherto pub- 
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H E 1 8 5 this Work | 
will have the ſame Diviſion with the preſent : : 


2 


ous Plants which are in their full Beauty at the 


contain all of them, becauſe the whole 
would be then employed on that Head alone, 
and the other Sections over ooked or ſlighted; 
but the principal ſhall have Preference each 
- Week 3. thoſe which are moſt. conſpicuous and 
-moſt worthy of their Place, and thoſe it would 
be an Honour to the judicious Gardener to in- 
troduce. Of others we . ene N 


* 
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Not only the Diſtinctions and Terms of 


Names of Plants: Many of our late Acquiſitions | 
having been new named by him, and ſome of the | 
This is the 
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an DORA; er | the..Pleature Garden. 
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o be done i in 1 the Kitchen Ground, we ſhall devote the 3 
Part of the preſent Number to the Flower Garden; and in the ſame Manner we all reduce that Article 
in ſome of the  ſacceeding Numbers | to give full Diredions for the others, . 


| of moſt Books on this Subject, and (with Mo- 


deſty be it ſpoken by the "Authors of this) it 
is above the Reach of thoſe who have written 
the others. A Knowledge of the OX EAK Language 


is needful to underſtand the very Meaning of the 
A Knowledge of Botany is what every one, A 5 


Words, for they are all derived from it; and to 


1 comprehend the Characters annexed to them re- 


quires 4 Search into Nature's Boſom, which few 
| ſuch have Application or Capacity to perform. 
Let it not ſeem too aſſuming, that we pro- 
poſe here to explain this abſtruſe Syſtem. The 
n though no Gardener's Tongue, is not 
an unknown Language; nor are the Depths of 
e unfathomable. The. Want of a Work 
on Gardening, in which this Method ſhould be 
explained, was the principal Ocgaſion of the 
preſent Undertakings and we propaſe in it to 
make this Sw DR ſpeak Exc isn, and to deliver 
his Method in ſuch a Manner, that all may 
comprehend it; and the moſt light Student ſmile 
at thoſe, ; who, when they allow its * lament 
its Wear. 
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| liſhed. It has been invented fince the Writing 
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Gb A and curious Pants now in "their Perfetins 


In each we ſhall treat of the Flowers and curi- 


Time of its Publication: one. Number cannot 
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kev we bell not -inftatice 3 in this Place al the 
| Genera, neither ſhall we enumerate" all the Spe- 
. cies under each: but to keep up the due Pro- 
portion in: the ſeveral Parts of our Work, 
wie ſhall ſelect a proper Number out of thoſe 
whick offer; ard under èvery Article chuſe 
ſuch as will beſt ſerve the Purpoſes of Knowledge 
and of Practice to the Reader: we ſhall fix our 
Choice on thoſe particular Plants, which will be 
moſt proper to illuſtrate the Syſtem of Linn vs 
to the Gentleman; and moſt ſerviceable to explain 
Y cher Culture to n VN men | 


$f Wy 1 — 74 ; 
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This is a \-Plant of great 7 and ig 
not without its Beauty. The Vulgar call it 
FLOWERIN OG REE D, and Ixpiax Rx RED; "the | 

Plate I, 
common Writers; Cannacorus  VuLoanis,' and 
ArunDo FLortpa. Its proper Name i is cn 
foliis ovatis utrinque acuminatis nervgſic. Canna vun 
oval Leaves, ſmall at each End, and nervous. 
Its Root is tuberous, thick, and irregu- 


Fig. 1. 


Leaves are large and broad; they are ſmall 

at the Baſe, ſharp- pointed, deeply rib'd, and 

of a pale green. They are very numerous, and 
1 : 


lar; the Stalk is round and jointed; the 


' : * . 4 


AR LET CANNA. 


at their firſt Appearance are twiſted up like 
| Horns. The Plant is a Yard high. 
The Flowers are long and ſlender, and they ſtand 
t their Cups upon the Rudiment of the Fruit. 
Ten or a Dozen of them appear at once upon 
the Top of the Stalk; and their Coleur is a 
| Src and beautiful Scarlet. 


fc Each is compos'd of a ſingle Petal, divi- 
| ded into fix 1 long flender Parts, one of which 


turns down. Its Bottom is furrounded by a 
Cup form'd of three little Leaves; and in its 


Centre there is a ſingle Filament, at the Top of 
which 


Pg 
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Auguſt. which is fix'd a ſlender Button. | from them in . and deſtitute of that An- Auguſt. 


Beneath the Cup is plac'd the Rudiment of 
the Seed-veſſel or Fruit: this while the Flower 
continues is roundiſh and rough, but ſmall. After 
that is fallen, it grows larger; the Cup remains 


upon it in a kind of Crown; and the Seeds 


contain'd in it are roundiſh and hard. 

This Plant belongs to the firſt Claſs, in the 
Method of Linnavus, the Title of which is 
MoxAanpria. This we ſhall here explain. | 

The Syſtem of that Author is founded upon 
the internal Parts of the Flowers of Plants; and 


and Diſpoſition of thoſe Filaments or Threads, 
which are their principal x 

To ynderſtand this perfectly, let the Reader 
lay before him a common Flower of almoſt any 
Kind: he will find theſe ſeparate and diſtinct 
Parts: 1. The Cup: 2. The Body of the Flower 
conſiſting of one or more Leaves, call'd Petals 
and, 3. One or more Filaments or Threads, 
crown'd with Buttons, calPd Antheræ. 

There are particular Plants, whoſe Flower 
wants one or other of the firſt nam'd Parts; and 
ſome in which the Antheræ have no Filaments 
to ſupport them; but theſe are particular In- 
ſtances, and will be explain'd in their Place: 


What we have here nam'd, is the general Struc- | 


ture of a Flower. 
| In order to underſtand the Syſtem, of LIx“ 


N us, the Threads or Filaments, with their' 
Buttons, or Antheræ, are to be counted and exa- 


mined; for according to their Number firſt, and 
afterwards to their Diſpoſition, he has arrang'd 
the Plants under his diſtin& Claſſes. Let us 


refer this to the preſent Inſtance. On examin- 


ing the internal Part of the Cannacorvs Flower, 
we find one Filament with its Button. The firſt 
Claſs of LIN N us comprehends thoſe Plants 
which have Flowers with a ſingle Filament: 
Therefore this is one of this Claſs. 


The Term by which he expreſſes it Mon axv- 
oklA, is form'd of two Greek Words: the Senſe | 


of which is, Plants in whoſe Flower there is only 
one Male Part: the Nature and Office of the 
Filament or Stamen, with its Button, is denoted 
by that Expreſſion. 

Thus the Reader underſtands what is meant 
by the firſt Claſs of LinNn&Avus, and has made 
a fair Step into the Syſtem of Botany eſtabliſhed 
by that Author, 
ſerves to have only one Filament, or Button, in 
the Flower, he will be able to ſay belongs to 


the Mos rn 


We ſhall as familiarly lead him to the Charac- 
ters of the other Claſſes: and when he knows as 
much of them, as he already does of this, he 
will have maſter'd the firſt Rest Article of 
this famous Syſtem. 

Now the Character of the kirk Claſs is under- 
ſtood, the Source of that Author's ſubordinate 
Diſtinction into Sections, is to be explain'd ; and 
this will: be found as eaſy as the former, from 
what will be ſeen in the ſame common Flower, 
we have deſired ſhould be examined. 


- Within or among the Threads, in its Centre, 
there will be perceiv'd a Part or Parts different 


| 


| lament, a ſingle Style: it is flat, and grows to the 


Whatever other Plant he ob- | 


| 


ht et 


| 


thera or Button which is fixed to their Top. 
This Part is ſometimes ſingle ; ſometimes there 
are ſeveral. - Theſe are called the Style or Styles 


of the Flower: and they are ſometimes ſimple, 


all the Way ſometimes ſplit or divided. 
As the Claſs is eſtabliſhed upon the Number 
of Threads or Filaments, the Section is deter- 


| mined by that of the Styles or their Diviſion : 


as the Nature of the Filaments is to perform the 


Office of Male Parts in the Plant, theſe ſtand in 
the Place of Female. 


his Claſſes are eſtabliſhed upon the Number | the Antherz, which they deliver down to the 


They receive a Duſt from 


Rudiment of the Seed, for its Impregnation. 
From this Office of the Styles, the Section is 
nam'd, according to their Number: when the 


Style is only one, the Term is Monocvynias 


this is alſo formed of two Gxetx Words, and 


their Signification 1 is, that the Plant has but xg 
Female Part in the Flower. 


— —ů—ů— 


Upon again examining the Flower of the Can- 


NACORUS, we ſhall find in it, beſide the ſingle Fi- 


Filament. This ſhews, that CAxxAcokus, or 
properly Canna, is one of the MoxANDRIA, 


MonocyN1ia, or one of the firſt Section and firſt 


Claſs of LIN N us. | 
We imagine the Reader will find no Diff. 
culty in comprehending the Senſe of theſe twa 


Words thus explained, and the Structure of this 


Flower. When he underſtands this, he is Maſter 


| 


| 


| 


| 


; 


of Linn @vs'sfirſtClaſs for there is nothing more. 


Thus eaſily do Difficulties vaniſh, when a pro- 
per Method of Explanation is laid down: and 
as the ſucceeding Claſſes in general depend upon 


the ſame Principle, they will be underſtood with 


more Eaſe than the firſt. 


The Canna is a Native of As, Arrica, . 


and the hotter Parts of Amzrica: where it 
produces Abundance of Flowers in Autumn. 


The Culture of the Canna. | 
The Seeds are to be ſown in Spring, upon-# 


common hot Bed. When the Plants have grown 
to a little Strength, they muſt be tranſplanted into 


anotherhot Bed; and thence when large and ſtrong 


removed into Pots. Theſe are to be ſet in Places not 


too much expoſed tothe Sun, though ſcreen'd from 


Cold, and there they will live till Autumn: they are 
then to be remoy*d to the Green-houſe, there to be 
preſerv'd during Winter; and in the End of May 


| they may be planted in good Earth, upon a warm 
| Border: 


where they will riſe to Flower in their 
full Luſtre. 


Some are fond of making this Plant flower the 


firſt Year, but it is then weak. The Flowers are 


neither ſo large or numerous, as they will be when 


the firſt Seaſon has paſs d before their Appearance. 


There are other Species of Cannacogvs, 


which we ſhall enumerate in a ſucceeding Part 


of our Work; and we ſhall obſerve the ſame Courſe 


| in all other Inſtances. One Plant of a Kind is 


all we ſhall treat in each Number, till we have 
gone through the Culture of the whole Series. Few 
Words will afterwards explain the others : they 
would here perplex-the Student, and take up thoſe 
Pages devoted to the other Labours of Time. 


Their 
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Gardener. They order it to be done r 3 
PI G. L E A vp HIBISCUS. 
This is a Plant £ Aiſtinguiſh'd Beauty; it | Thus is the Student inform'd te of 


Plate 1. 
+: 
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Fig. 2. 


Their Oulture is the ſame with tun of the 


r f;trſt-nam'd Species; and the great Art is to pre- 
1 This is to be 


vent their flowering the firſt Year. 
done by Sowing late | in the Spring, and not giving 
too much Sun. 

The watering this Plant is an Article i in which 
the common Writers will be apt to miſlead the 


ey 


the firſt Year, which is what we have ſeen ſhould 
be avoided. Let it not be expos'd to too much 
Sun, and it will need leſs Water: and being 
ſhelter'd from Cold, it will live well thro' the 
firſt, and flower the following Summer. 


does Honour to the Gardens of France and 
HoLLanD, and is worthy to be more frequent in 
our own. We ſhall endeavour to promote'this, by 
ſhewing| its Elegance and explaining its Culture. 
Its common Name is Escu.snT MaLLow, 
the Fruit being eatable. Authors, in general, 
have called it a kind of ALcta; but it is diſtinctly 
a Species of H1s1scvs : its proper Name is H1- 
BISCUS folits quinquepartito pedatis calycibus interi- 
oribus latere rumpentibus. Hiprscus, with Leaves 
divided in a Foot-like Manner, into five Parts; 
and with the inner Cups burſting ſide-ways. 


The Plant is four Foot high, robuſt, branch'd | 
and ſpreading; its Leaves are large, and, in | 


the higheſt Degree, pompous and elegant. 


The Root is fibrous, the Branches are round | 
and yellowiſh, and often purple at the Joints. The 


ner of Fig-leaves, into five principal Parts ; thoſe 
toward the Top have only three Diviſions and 
ſometimes ſcarce any. 


Ground Colour is a very pale but elegant yel- 
low, and they have ſtreaks of purple. 
Luckily for the Student, the Parts in this 


Flower are large, as well as the whole: it will 


ſerve therefore excellently to explain one of the 
moſt abſtruſe Claſſes of LI xx US. It is here ſe- 
lected for that Purpoſe. 

Theſe Flowers are ſcattered at Diſtances along 
the upper Branches, and each is ſurrounded at the 


Bottom by a double Cup. The Petals are five; 


they are very large, expanded, and lightly folded 
toward the Edge. Of the two Cups, the outer 
one is compos'd of eight narrow Leaves, and 
remains with the Fruit: the inner one is 
form'd of a ſingle Leaf, divided lightly into 
five Parts, at the Rim, and it remains with the 
other. The Seed-veſſel is large, pyramidal, and 
furrow'd upwards. 

In the Center of this 8 ſtands an obvious 
Arrangement of Antheræ, or Buttons: the 
Threads of theſe do not riſe ſingly, as in 
many Flowers, but are united into a Body, and 
form a kind of Tube; from this grow the ſeveral 
Antheræ, which ſtand ſeparate and clear. Thus 
are the Male Parts diſpoſed in this Flower, and 
this determines its Claſs in the LIN X AN Sy- 
ſtem. That Author has arrang'd together the 
Plants whoſe Filaments thus unite into a ſingle 
Body, in his ſixteenth Claſs; the Title of which 
is MonapELPHIa, This is deriv'd from two 
Cree Words, and ſignifies Plants, tbe Threads in 
whoſe Flowers are united-into one common Fraternity. 


. 


Flowers : 


this Diſtinction, and of the Meaning of the 


Term, by the Examination of a ſingle Flower, 


He will know, in Reſpect of all other Inſtances, 


that when he ſees a Flower, whoſe Threads are 
united into one Body, that Plant is one of the ® 


MonapzLenia of Linnavs. The Mallows of 


all Kinds give him Examples. 


This being the Diſpoſition of the Male Parts 


in the Flower, it remains to enquire into that of 


the Female. The Style riſes from a roundiſh 
Germen, and is longer than the Filaments; it is 
divided at the Top into five Parts, each of which 
has its feparate Head. 


Linn#vus has not ſubdivided this Claſs ac- 


cording to his uſual Cuſtom, from the Form of 


the Style, there being a greater Object for this 


ſubordinate Diſtinction; this is the Number of 


Leaves are numerous, and of a delicate green; the Filaments or Antheræ. Five is the ſmalleſt 


thoſe near the Bottom are divided, in the Man- 


Number found in any of the MoxApbEzLPHous 
the firſt Section therefore contains 
the MONAPpELPHIAPENTANDRIA; after this 


come thoſe which have ten DEAN DRIA; and 
The Flowers are numerous and large, their 


after them, thoſe which have more; under the Title 
of PoLYANDRIA : this Plant is one of theſe laſt. 
Its Culture is eaſy; but being native of a warmer 
Climate, the InD1zs, it will fail if neglected. 


The Culture of the Hisiscus. 


Let the Seeds be ſown at the End of 
Marcn, upon a moderate hot Bed. When the 
Plants have three or four Leaves, let them be 
remoy'd to another hot Bed: this will forward 
them finely againſt the firſt Months of Summer, 
When the Weather is ſettled warm; and cold 
Nights are no longer fear'd, let them be re- 


mov'd, in a ſhowery Day, into a warm and well 


ſhelter'd Border, where there is Depth of good 
Earth, well broke by Tillage, and improy*d by 
rotten Dung. 

Here let them be ſhaded and gently water'd, 
till they have taken Root; after which they 
mult be kept clear of Weeds; the Ground about 
them often broke by the Hoe, and their Stems 
ty'd up to ſhort firm Stakes. They muſt be then 
well water'd, and brought forward as much as 
poſſible : by this repeated Care, one Plant will 
produce at. a time fifty Flowers,. and they will 
be ting d more or leſs with purple: often they 
will have a fleſhy red throughout. 


Let not the Reader ſuppoſe the Account of 
this Plant's Culture too particular: it is not 


only deſtin'd to this, but ſerves for other of the 


ſame Species brought from the warmer Climates. 


Thus Commeriy firſt rais'd' the Plant in the 
| AMSTERDAM Garden, 1686. His Figure is not 
© a good 


if, as they direct, che Plat! be 8 nk, * 
and ſet in a warm Place, it will commonly flower —— 
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Auguſt. = one; bur he very juſtly, in lis Deſcrip- 
uon, ſpeaks of its great Beauty, and recom- 
mends it to the World. 
The other Species of H1prscus, worthy the At- 
rention of the Curious, are, 1. The MoscxzvrTE 
Ros k; 2. The Por Ax ALA; 3. The Samba» 
RIFFA; 4. The Syrlan AuczA; 5. The ManT- 
nor; 6. The ABEL Mosch; 7. The ChixA 
Rose; and 8. The BLAbD ER KET IMA. 
Theſe are the Names by which thoſe Plants 
are known, but they are all TOY of the 01 


| 


] 


nis cus; moſt of them we ſhall explain ale Auguſt. 
in other Places, according, to their Nature 4 — 


their Time' of flowering. 

Why they: are by Livnavs referr'd to "OY 
Hiziscus Kind, againſt the vulgar Arrange- 
ment, will appear from the Structure of the 


| Flower, as we have here deſcribed it: that contains 


the Character of the Genus; and the Student is 
to refer to this Name every Plant with ſuch 
Flowers. | | 
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This is a Plant of confiderable Beauty ia the 
Flower, and of a pleaſing Regularity in its 
Plate 1 Growth; its vulgar Name is GrEaT LAnX- 


regalis flore majore multiplict : ſome, Delphimum 
Ajacis. Its proper Name is Delphinium netlariis 


it in his ſeveral Works. 

It is a ſtately Plant, upright, but little 

| branched, and five Foot high. 

The Root is fibrous, the Stalk is firm and 
ſtriated; the Leaves are divided into very ſlender 
Segments; and the Flowers grow in a long and 
Nender Spike, covering a third Part of the 

Plant. 

In Nature they are plain and ſimple, but they 
are made ſo various by Culture, both in Form 
and Colour, that ſcarce any Deſcription. can ſuit 
them. We have repreſented them in each Form 
in the Figure, and ſhall explain them firſt in their 
natural ſingle State, becauſe in that the Cha- 
racters are beſt diſclos'd. | 

Each Flower is placed upon its ſeparate Foot- 
ſtalk, and there ſtands naked without a Cup. 
It is compoſed of five unequal Petals, arrang'd 
orbicularly. The upper one is blunt and 
emarginated, and terminates behind in a long 
hollow Spur; the other four are broad, pointed, 
and expanded regularly. Within theſe ſtands a 
Part not found in all Flowers, and in few fo 
conſpicuous as in this; it is the NecTarIon * 
this is a Gland holding a Honey-juice, Its 
Form 1s various in the ſeveral Plants where we 
obſerve it: in this it is ſplit into two Parts, 
and placed forward and upward within the Pe- 
tals of the Flower; behind it is extended in 


bard. 


on the Receptacle, they are ſmall, and turn up 
toward the upper Petal. Within that ſtand three 
Styles, with crooked Tops. 

This is the Structure of the Flower, when 
ſingle according to Nature; and it is thus the 
Student muſt learn from its Parts and their Diſ- 


Syſtem. He is made acquainted with two of the 
LinxN& an Claſſes in the preceding Pages; and 
here he will learn the Characters of a third; 
This Plant he will perceive belongs to neither of 
bi the former, becauſe it has many Filaments, and 
Fi they do not unite into a Body, We are. to in- 


Length, and there the ”_ ſerves it as a Scab- 


monophyllis caule ſimplici. Thus Linnavs calls 


The Filaments are numerous, and are inſerted 


poſition, the Place it is to hold in the modern 


3. GREAT LAKK PUR 


form him, that it is one of the Pol VAN DRI, 


LN us's Fhirteenth Claſs: the great Number of 
| its ſepafate Threads, and their growing to the 
Fig. 3. spuk: the generality of Authors call it Conſalida 


Receptacle, not to the Cup, is the Characteriſtic - 
of that Claſs : its Name is form'd of two Greek 
Words, and ſignifies a Plant, in whoſe Flower 
are many Male Parts. The Term might have 
been made more expreſſive of its Character, for 
it is equally applicable to his Twelfth Claſs, 
of which we ſhall take Occafion to ſpeak here- 
after; but the annex'd Diſtinction ſufficiently 
eſtabliſhes it. 

When the Student finds a Plant, whoſe Flower 
has numerous looſe Filaments, and theſe adhere 


to the Inſide of the Cup, he is to place it 


under 1 Twelfth Claſs hereafter to be ex- 
plain*dz but when thoſe Filaments grow from 


the Receptacle, it belongs to the Pol VYANDRIA, 
or Thirteenth, 


In all theſe . there are certain Reſtric- 
tions; that the Threads riſe ſeparate and free; 


that they have Styles in the fame Flower; and 


that the Threads have no particular Diſtinctions 
among themſelves in Point of Length. The firſt 
Character, their growing free, ſeparates theſe 
Claſſes from the Mon apRIIIIA, already deſcribed, 
and ſome others; and the other Particularities here 
named diſtinguiſh them from certain other Claſſes, 
which we ſhall explain when we come to Plants 
belonging to them. We have preſerr'd this 
Method of gradually introducing the Student 
to the Knowledge of the faſhionable and favou- 
rite Syſtem, as it will thus come the moſt 
eaſily. The acquiring this is eſteem'd the con- 
ſummate Height of Botanical Knowledge, and is 
earneſtly deſir'd by all who ſtudy it: let the 
Reader lay before him a Flower, while he reads 
our Deſcription of its Parts; and he will find ir 
perfectly eaſy. This may always be done, becauſe 
we treat of Plants now in Flower, and no other ; 
adapting each Week Publication to that Week's 


| Produ ce. 


As the Number and Origination of the Fila- 
ments in the LARKSDHUR Flower, ſhews it to be- 
long to the PoLYanDara Claſs, the Number of 
its Styles, being three, ſhew it is one of the 
TxyoYnN1ia: a ſubordinate Diſtinction 3 
being founded in moſt of the Claſs as in the firſt, 
explain d under Canvacorvs, and to be deter- 


| min'd and underſtoad in the ſame Manner. 


This is the ſingle great LarxsPvr, whoſe Co- 
lour is naturally blue or red; for there is without 
Art » 
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Auguſt. 2 Diſunction: / Roi 6 it ws drought. | 
—— into Gardens and aſliſted by Culture, we fee it | 
while ſingle, ſtriped with blue, red and white; and 
in its fineſt State we have it very large and double. 
In this Caſe the Spur is loſt, and/the Number of 
Leaves is greatly multiplied : this, with the Va- 
riety of ſtriping makes it extremely elegant. 
The Culture is © careleſsly managed; 
but in the beſt Way there is nothing in it difficult. 


The Culture of the LARKSPURS. 


Some let them ſow themſelves; which they will 
do very well; but then the Plants come up ſtrag- 
gling and irregular ; and they have not the Ad- 
vantages of a full Culture. a 
Ochers ſow them in Spring: but then they 
flower late and weak. 

The beſt Method is to ſow them in Autumn: 
and the Gardener is to know, that his moſt uſe- 
ful Care will be employed now that they are in 
Flower, befbre the Time of feeding. 

He wiſhes to have his Plants ſtand regularly 
the next Year ; therefore let him fow them, not 
leave that Work to Chance: and he would only 
have good Kinds; therefore let him allow no 
Seeds of bad ones to ripen. 

Let him not ſcruple to ſacrifice how a few 
Plants to the Advantage of a fucceeting Year. 
Let him go the round of his Laxxspvks while 
in Flower, and pull up all that are of an infe- 
rior Kind. Let him not leave one Plant that is 
weak in Growth, or that has ſmall or age 
Flowers. 

| When he has thus removed the poor Kinds, heis 
to let the Seed of the others ripen. When it is full 
ripe on the Plants, let it be gently ſhook out of 


5 


.* 1 


and expoſed four Days to the Air, but not to the 


Spade depth, and every little Clod broken : the 

beſt Breadth of this Border is five Feet, its 
Length may be at Pleaſure z and it muſt have 
an open and warm Expoſure. 


—— 


the Seed Veſſels and ſpread thin upon a Table, 


Sun. It will then be in perfe& Order for ſowing. | 
Let a Border of fine Earth be well dug, à full 


The Barter thus prepared, let chree Drills be Auguſt. 
opened all the Length of it; and the Seed ſown 
in them; nat thick, but equally and carefully, Let 
it be covered an Inch and half deep, and ſprinkle 
the whole Border lightly with Water as foon as it 


is in. 
Thus let the Seed daa till Nature han 


| thrown. up the Plants, and they have ſome little 


Height; then let the Space between the Drills be 
weeded; and the Plants well examined; let the 
weak ones be pulled up, and let thoſe tothe ones 
which remain ſtand two Feet and a half diſtant, 
After the clearing and thinning let them have a 
light Daſh of Water; and thus leave them again 
to Nature. 
Defend the Border; if expoſed to dangerous 
Winds, by ſticking here and there ſome Furze 
Buſhes in it; and after this no more is to be 
done, but to keep the Ground clear from Weeds. 
The Plants will riſe very bold and noble, and 
their Flowers will ſtand thick; and grow to their 
beſt Bigneſs. . 
The common Directors bid the Gardener tran: 
plant his Larkſpurs from the Seed Bed; and 
thoſe who have written with more Reputation, 
give him his Choice to thin them, or to tranſ- 
plant them; but Experience ſſie wa the Choice is 
nat equal; and we guatd him againſt theif Er- 
rors: The LarxsPpor never riſes to its full 
Perfection, but when it is left to flower in the 
| Seed Bed; and is thete kept clear and diſtant. 

He who follows this Direction with Refpe& 
to theſe Plants, wilt find his Seock every Year 
improve in Elegance. 
If the curious Reader chuſe to employ more 
Care and Attention upon the Larkſpur, he will 
find it very well returned: we ſhall direct the Me- 
| thod when we ſpeak of the Secret of raiſing 

ſtriped and double Flowers: 

The ſeveral oth Species are to be eultiva- 
ted the ſame Way. 


The printipal of them are the great blue 
broad-leav'd Kind; the tall Lazxgpurs with 


1 Monks-hood Leaves; and the Kind called 
Staves-Acre; | 
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This Plant has 3 Recommendation to 
the Regard of thoſe who delight in Vege- 
tables: Beauty of Flower, Fragrance, and a 
peculiar Elegance in its whole Aſpect. It is ac- 
cordingly an univerſal Fayouritez and of all 
Plants the moſt generally received in Greenhouſes. 


Plate 1. 
Fig. 4. 


farther Diſtinction; not conſidering there are a 


The common Writers call it Gzzanium Argr- 
CANUM. Its proper Name is GzRanwm call. 
cibus monophyllis faliis cordato- orbiculatis incifis zona 
notatis. Geranium with one leaved Cups, and 


with rounded, but) ſomewhat Heart faſhioned 
Leaves marked with)a Zone. 


It is a ſhrubby but tender Plant, theee Feet 


+ ſpreading in its Branches. 


are Heart-like at the Baſe, and indented at the 
1 


The Vulgar call it GraAvi,oᷣithout any 


Multitude of Species of the Plants of that Name. 


high, and irregularly, but not unelegantly 


The Leaves are large and roundiſh, but they | 
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| Edge ; and they are diſtinguiſhed by an elegant 
and conſpicuous Zone carried all round them. 

The Flowers ftand in large Tufts placed on 
the Summits of long Foot-ſtalks, and they are 
large and of a beautiful red. ä 

The Seed - Veſſel is long, lender, and ſharp 
pointed: it reſembles the Beak of a Crane, of 
other long-beak'd Bird, and the whole Genus 
has thence obtained the Enpliſk Name of 
Ch angs-BIilk; 

Each Flower examined ſeparately is found to 
be compoſed of five Petals, which are broad, ir- 
regular and expanded. 

This ſtands in a Cup formed of a ſingle Leaf; 
and has in its Centre ten Filaments : theſe ſpread 
aſunder at the Tops; but toward the Bottom 
they unite, and form 4 tubular Body, and they 
have oblong Buttons or Anthere, which turn 
upon them. 

The Student remembeting what we have faid 


of 
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Way: but in the 


. of the Nia Claſs | ater: the Article 


H1s1scus, will perfectly underſtand that he is to 


reſer this Plant to the ſame Place: and obſerving 
that its Filaments are ten, he will know, that 


having referred it to the fourteenth Claſs, it be- 
longs to the ſecond Section of it, and is one 
of the Monadelphia Decandria. 


There are beſide this a Number of other Argr- - 


tan GERANIUMS, which we ſhall particularize 
hereafter : and as they are all to be raiſed by the 
ſame Kind of Culture, we ſhall deliver the "Me 
thod of it at large. 


The Culture of the African nanu 


The Soil in their native Place of Growth is 
ſo unlike. what we have uſually in Gardens, that 


the Care of their Culture muſt be begun farther 


back than is needful for many other Plants. 

This is neglected, and yet Grrantums live: 
but we propoſe to tell the Poſſeſſor of them 
more than to make them live; how he ſhall 
cauſe them to thrive and flouriſh. 


The Cuſtom is to raiſe them in Pots of good 


Mould; and they will be very beautiful that 
hod we ſhall propoſe 
they will rival the glowing Beauty they wear in 
their natural Climate. There they grow princi- 
pally where the Ground is warm, ary; and light, 
and yet has ſome Richneſs. 


Such a Soil they find, formed of their own 


de Stalks, and others, mixed in a very ſandy 
Loam. 

Nature directs thus, and 'tis the Buſineſs of Art 
to imitate it. What Reaſon in this Caſe points 


and we ſhall therefore give it freely to the Reader. 
About the preſent Seaſon let an artificial Soil be 
prepared for theſe Plants thus. 


out, Experience has very happily confirmed; 


Pare off the Surſace of ſome Ground on which 


an old Stack of Wood has ſtood, and take on- 


ly what is light and mellow. 


This is a Kind of Earth compoſed of rotten 


Wood, and is like that of Willows, but more 
rich. To one Load of this add two Loads of 
good Garden-Mould, 


a Load and half of 


middling Sand, and half a Load of burnt Graſs | 


Turf. Mix all theſe well together with Spade 
and Rake, and pile the whole in a Ridge, and 


let it thus lie till the Month of January. 


Then let it be thoroughly dug up and turned, 


and thrown together in a Ridge again, where 


it is to lie till the ſucceeding Summer, the 
Time of uſing it. 175 


During this: Interval, if Weeds appear upon it, 


they mult be cut down with a Hoe, for they will 


exhauſt it; and the Intent is, that all its Richneſs 


ſhould go to the Nouriſhment of the Plants. 


The artificial Soil being thus prepared, the 
Method of propagating the Plants comes under 
"Conſideration. Their Seeds do not often come 


to a periect Maturity with us, and the cut- 


ting grow eaſily : For this Reaſon-it is beſt to 


ule them for Propagation; and a large Number 


of Plants may be raiſed this Way with Speed and 


Succeſs in the following Manner. 


Chuſe a Part of the Nurſery which is warm 
3 


8 


| 


4 ” * . 


and well ſheltered, and is not too us de — 


to the Sun. Here prepare a Bed four Foot and 
a half wide, of what Length you pleaſe, and let 


it have a Foot. and Half Depth of the fineſt 


Mould. Let the Mould lie half a Foot within 


| the Ground, and a Foot above it; and let it 


be well broken and laid perfectly even. 

At Diſtances place Hoops, that the whole 
may on Occaſion be covered with Matting; and 
on the Surface draw Lines for planting the Cut- 
tings at two Foot Diſtance Row from Row, 
and two and a half in the Rows. 


Let the practical Gardener take this Maxim, 


as he goes, That Regularity of Planting is uſe- 
ful, even where the Things are never to be ſeen ;. 
for. beſide the common Purpoſe of Beauty, it 
ſerves to diſtribute the Nouriſhment equally. 


Toward the End of May is the Time for 
this Work ; and when the Bed is thus prepar'd, 
let Cuttings be taken carefully from ſome good 


Kinds of GERA NIUuM, and from the moſt flou- 
riſhing Plants. | 
Let theſe be een plac'd in the Mould; 
five Inches deep, and well ſet. Then give the 
Bed a Watering, and draw the Mat over it. 
At Sun-ſet let the Mat be taken off, and ſo. 
every Night; only drawing it on an Hour after 
Sun-riſe in the Morning. This will give them 


the Advantage of the Dews; and they are to be 


uncover'd in the ſame Manner in the Day, when- 
ever there falls a moderate Shower. | 
They muſt alſo be water'd frequently and mo- 


| derately, as the Condition of the Ground re- 


quires; and, by this Practice, in five . 
they will take good Root. 1 10 | 


If the Cuttings were planted the third Week in 
May, they will thus have taken tolerable Roor 
at the latter End of June; and they will, in a 
Month more, have ſhot ſo many additional 
Fibres, that they will be in a Condition to re- 
move. Therefore, the laſt Week in July will be 
the proper Time for that Operation. 


The artificial Soil is now to be once again 
very well work'd over; and the Pots, into which 
the GERAN IUNMHs are to be put, mult be filled with 
it, Theſe ſhould be of a middling Size. 


Bring them to the Bed, and after Sun-ſet 
plant in the young Gzranwns. Each is to be 
taken up carefully, with as much Earth to the 
Roots as will hang about them ; in this Condi- 
tion it is to be ſet upright in the Middle of the 
Pot, -which is to be half empty*d for that Pur- 
poſe: then the Remainder of the artificial Soil 


is to be carefully = in, and clos'd about the 
Plant. 


When they are thus fix'd in the Pots, they muſk 
have a gentle Watering and the Pots muſt be 
ſet upon the Bed where the Plants ſtood, and in 


the Morning the Mat drawn over them. ö 


They muſt be manag'd exactly as the Cuttings 
were, when firſt put into the Ground, till they 
are very well rooted in the Pots : they muſt 
then be brought out into a more open Place, 
and water*d occaſionally, as the Condition of the 
Earth requires. About ten Days fixes them 
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very well in their Pots; and they are then to | 
ſtand out till the End of Autumn, at which 
Time they are to be carry'd into the Green- 
houſe, 8 3 

There is nothing in which the Generality of 
Gardeners fail ſo much as Planting: Time muſt 
be allow'd, and Care taken, in placing theſe 
young GERANIUMS in their Pots: and the Eye of 
the Maſter ſhould be over his Gardener at the 
doing it; for it is the laſt Trouble they require, 
and they will receive no Check. from it, if 


be ſet in the moſt airy Place, and not ſhelter'd 
by larger Plants. They muſt have, now and 
then, a little Water, and the Surface of the 
Earth muſt be ſtirr'd once in a Month. In Sum- 
mer, when they are ſet out, the Earth ſhould be 
taken off two Inches deep, and its Place ſupply'd 
by a freſh Parcel of the ſame artificial Soil. 
This was the Practice I caus'd' to be obſerv'd 
at the late Lord PzTRE's, at Thorndon, in Eſſex , 
and it was owing to this that his GzRaniums ex- 


rightly manag'd. 


| celled thoſe of all Europe. 


under that Degree of Care we allow our com- 


the Subſtance of the Stem 1s tender, and its 
Bark is brown. The young Branches are green 


of moſt Elegance; but in the other we ſee them 


Part; and it is divided into Capillary Segments. 


* 


hn 1 


5. OLEANDER. 


This is a Plant eminently diſtinguiſh'd by its | 
Beauty. The common or ſingle Kind has been 
always eſteem'd one of the greateſt Ornaments 
of a Green-houſe ; but the double OLEANDER as 
much exceeds that, as the fineſt Garden-Flower 
the wild Weeds that grow near it. It is a well- 
known Plant: the vulgar call it Roszsay, the 
common Writers NERRIUM and OLEANDER, and 
ſome RuopopenpRuUM. Its proper Name is 
Nerium foliis lineari-lanceolatis ternis. 

It is a Native of almoſt all the warm Cli- 
mates, Syria, Paleſtine, the Indies, and the Greek 
Iſlands; and it flouriſhes with us perfectly well, 


mon Green-houſe Plants. . 
It is a ſhrubby Plant, of ſix Foot in Height: 


and juicy. The Leaves are ſeven Inches long, 
an Inch broad; of a fine green on the upper 
Side, and ſilvery underneath. The Flowers are 
numerous, very large, and of a glorious Pur- 
ple; they grow in Cluſters all over the upper 
Part of the Branches, and cover the Plant with 
a moſt elegant Colour. 8 
We have repreſented them in the Figure 
ſingle and double: the latter is their Condition 


ſrom the Hand of Nature; and it is there the 
Student is to trace their Structure, and learn 
the Claſs to which the Plant belongs. | 

Each Flower, examined carefully, is form'd 
of a ſingle Petal, narrow at the Baſe, and 
ſpreading to a great Breadth at the Verge, 
where it is divided by ſlight Segments, into five 
Parts. Within ſtands the NzecTarIium, which 
is of a ſingular Structure, and adds not a little 
to the Beauty of the Flower. It is a kind of 
Coronet, terminating the narrow or tubular 


Deeper in the Flower ſtand the Threads or 
Filaments, from which the Claſs of the Plant 
is to be learn'd: theſe are five in Number, and 
they are very ſhort, and lodg'd within the tu- 
bular Part: the Buttons or Antherz are ſhap'd 
like Arrow-heads ; they: converge together, and 
they are terminated by long Threads like Hairs. 
In the Center, among theſe, ſtands the Rudi- 
ment of the Fruit; it is a roundiſh Button, 
ſplit at the Summit, and crown'd with Stigmata, 


or 1 the Styles of which are ſcarce per- 
9 I, | ; | 


this elegant Plant. 


ceptible they are ſo, ſhort. The Seed-veſſel is 


double, and the Seeds are wing'd with Down. 
The Flower ſtands in a ſmall Cup, form'd of a 


ſingle Piece, divided into five Segments, and 


this remains with the Fruit. 


If the Student recollects what we have written | 
concerning the Method of Linnzus, under 


the firſt Article, he will eaſily underſtand in 
what Manner this Plant is arrang'd in that 
Author's Syſtem : the Filaments are five, and 
of the common Diſpoſition : it is therefore one 
of the Genera of his Fifth Claſs, This he calls 
PENTANDRIA; a Term form'd of two Greek 
Words, as the others, and ſignifying a Plant 
in whoſe Flower the Male Parts are five. 

From this, as in other Caſes, the Student will 
alſo extend his Knowledge; and obſerve that 


whatever other Plant he finds, in whoſe Flower 


there are five Filaments plainly diſpos'd, that is 
alſo of the pentandrous Claſs. 

The Rudiment of the Fruit being ſingle, it 
belongs alſo to the firſt Section of this Claſs : 
it is therefore diſtinctly one of the PERNTANDRIA 
Monocynia of Linnauvs. 

Thus Nature ſhews the Flower of OLzanpes, 
but Culture renders it double, and ſometimes 
alſo ſtrip'd. In this Caſe, it conſiſts of numerous 
Petals, and in Form and Colour reſembles a 
fine Roſe; which it exceeds in Smell. 

The Amſterdam Garden ſupply'd all Europe with 


The Culture of the Oz inves. 


In Autumn prepare for it an artificial Soil, 
which is to lie all Winter for the ſucceeding 
Summer's Uſe, as in the former Inſtance. In 
Holland, they make it thus : Mix together two 
Loads of rich Garden Mould, a Load of rotted 
Leaves, from the Sweepings of the Garden, and 
half a Load of Sand. Let this be turn'd ſeveral 
Times during the Winter, and in this the double 
NERIUM is to be rais'd from Cuttings; for it 
rarely produces its Seeds, and ſcarce ever brings 

them to Perfection. | 
In the Middle of May let this Mixture be 
form'd into a Bed, of two Foot deep, and hoop'd 
for ſhading. | | UF 

Plant good Cuttings as ſoon as the Bed is 
made up; water the Whole to ſettle the Earth 
to them, and cover it up two Days and Nights, 


admitting Air only at the Ends: After this, let 
D | 


the 


When they are in the Green-houſe, they muſt Auguſt. 


ꝙ—à—E —„V Aww. —— 


10 A COMPLEAT BODY 


0 


ach Mould for every one, and think there-can Avgut. | 6 
de nothing better. Nothing can be more con I 
| tradiftory to Reaſon. Let them look out into the 


Auguſt. the > Connie be lifted off 3 the Night, and 
——— when there are Showers; and carefully kept on 
againſt the Sun, and parching Winds. 


much greater Regard, having all its Perfections 
in a ſuperior Degree: a more beautiful Leaf, a 
better Form of Growth, and a larger, fairer, 
and more fragrant Flower. The Gardeners call 
it Catalonian Jaſmine. The common Writers, 


The Student is now ſenſible that the Number 
of Threads in a Flower, determines its Arrange- 
ment in the LIN N an Method. His ſecond 
Claſs comprehends Plants whoſe Flower has only 
two Filaments; and its Title is DiANpRIA. 
Jaſminum minus. Its proper Name is Jaſminum The Name is form'd of two Greek Words, and 
1 ö bumilius magno fore. expreſſes Plants whoſe Flower has only two Male 
N It is a low but elegantly reading Shrub. | Parts. The Style being ſingle, places it among 
—_ - The Stem is woody, and covered with a grey | thoſe of the firſt Section of that Claſs; and the 
Bark. The young Shoots are tender and green. | Student, without more Information, knows that 


The Leaves are pinnated, and of a lively green: | this is one of the Dianpzia Monocynia, as are 
three or more Pairs of Pinnæ ſtand on each 


The third Week in Jul, bring as many large | Fields of our own Country, and they will ſee 3 

Pots as there are Plants in the Bed. Take up | ſome Plants on one kind, of Soil, and others on 3 

ſome of the Soil, and fill them to the Depth] another. Remove them interchangeably, and 3 

of ſix Inches; then carefully take up the Plants | they will pine and languiſn, *Tis ſo in other 4 

with as much Mould as can be made to hang to Countries and thoſe who have written beſt upon : 
| them. Set them even in the Pots, and fill up | the Subjects tell us ſo. We ſhall trace, in their Þ 
carefully with the fame Mould : after this, ma- Accounts, what is the natural Soil of each Plant, I 

nage them as the GzRanivmMs, and my will riſe | and form ſuch a one by Art for its Reception 3 

to their full Perfection. here. When we have ſeen the Reſult of this 1 

| One Reaſon why the Flowers and Green-houſe Practice at Home, or received certain Accounts Y 
d N Plants of England, are inferior to thoſe of the | of it from Correſpondents in other Countries, 3 
neighbouring Countries, is, that too many of our. | we ſhall acquaint the Reader with that Autho- 3 

Gardeners plant them all in the ſame Soil : thoſe | rity; in other Caſes, we ſhall propoſe what 1 

who ſhould inform them, are more deficient in | ſeems agreeable to Reaſon upon the ſame Prin- X 

this As in moſt other A z they order good CG and recommend to him the 3 I 

2 „ CODAGA PALA:- | - 

Plate I, This is a Shrub of the Nzz1vn Kind, which | BAY, With ovated, polntod Leaves pla'd 6 on J 
Fig. 6. has not, that I know, been brought into the | Foot- ſtalks. 3 
European Gardens, but very well deſerves a Place, The Trunk is firm and woody, and the 3 

not only for its Beauty, but its Virtues. The | Branches ſpread: the Leaves are broad, and of I 

Bark of it is the famous Codaga Pala or Coneſti, | a whitiſh green, and the Flowers are white and 

newly introduc'd into our Practice, and found fragrant. It is a Native of Malabar and Ceylon, 2 

ſovereign in Dyſenteries. Writers on Medicine | and it may be preſerved here, as other Plants, 8 

call it by theſe Indian Names: its proper one is | from that Part of the World. We ſhall hereafter 3 

Nerium ou ovatis acuminatis e ; RosE- give the Method, under ion den 5 

7. Great wer JAS M NE. h & 

Plate 1, We admire, with Reaſon, the common Jas- | and it is ſplit at the Top. The Fruit ſucceeding 1 
Fig. 7. MINE of our Gardens; but this Shrub deſerves | is a Berry. | 1 
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Rib, and there is an odd one at the End. | 
The Flowers cover the Surface of the Shrub 


in ſcattered Bunches, four or five together, and 


they are large and elegant; their Colour is white 
on the Surface, but purple underneath, and 
they have often ſome purple on the Edge, and 
ſometimes a little yellow. 


The Buds are wonderfully elegant, the pur- 


ple ſhewing itſelf on them in its full Luſtre. 

To learn to what Claſs in the L1nx aan Sy- 
ſtem this elegant Shrub belongs, the Student is 
to examine carefully the Flower. He finds this 
form'd of a ſingle Petal, and plac'd in a little 
Cup. The Cup is made of one Piece, as the 
Flower, and is divided at the Edge into five 
Segments. The Flower has for its Bottom a 
long Tube, which at the upper Part breaks into 
five vaſt ſpreading Segments, reſembling ſo many 
ſeparate Petals. Within the tubular Part of the 
Flower are plac'd the Filaments : they are only 
two; and from the Rudiment of the Fruit riſes 
a ſingle Style of the ſame Length with them, 


alſo the other Jaſmines; and all Plants elſe of 
the ſame Character. : 


The beſt Method of Propagation, i is to bud 
this upon the common Jaſmine; it loſes nothing 


of its Beauty by that Practice, and it becomes 


more hardy. This Method we ſhall deſcribe at 
large in a ſucceeding Number. 

We have here, in theſe few Inſtances, led the 
Student a fair Advance in the Linnaan Sy« 
ſtem; and inform'd the Gardener in the true 


Culture of ſo many Plants: not by Rote, or by 


tranſcribing from preceding Authors, but from 
Experience and Reaſon. We have now a few 
Rules to add reſpecting the Care of the Flower- 
Ground, the Seminary, the Kitchen' and Fruit- 
Garden, for this Seaſon. | 

The Work of Summer is over, and that of 
Autumn is not yet begun, therefore leſs is re- 
quired in theſe ſeveral Parts than at other Times : 
we are happy that this Circumſtance gave us 
Opportunity to enter ſomewhat at large on the 
more curious Part of our Work here, at the ſet= 


| ting out. 
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Auguſt. 


—— 


in Summer: 


— 


HERE will be ſucceeding Numbers in 


will make an Article of conſiderable Extent, but 
this is a Time when it is comprized under a few 
plain Articles. 

Let him diſtinguiſh the Flowers of Summer 


- which are going off, and thoſe of Autumn which 


are coming in. 

With Reſpect of the firſt, let him mark thoſe he 
intends for Seed, and tie them up to Sticks, and 
cut down the Stalks of the others; and pull up 
thoſe which are annual and periſh after flowering. 


H E firſt Buſineſs of this Week, in the 
SEMINARY, muſt be to prepare Beds for 
Cuttings. Let each be two Foot deep, well dug, 
and broke; four Foot wide, and in a ſheltered 
Place. | 

Numbers of Shrubs are to be rais'd this 
Way ; and they fall under two Heads; 1. The 
tender; 2. The hardy: the tender are to be planted 
and we have ſhewn their Culture 
under the preceding Heads. 
be ſet in Autumn, and the Preparation may be 
made now. | 

Plant in this Bed Cuttings of Ever-greens, and 
of the hardier Shrubs. | 
at firſt; water them afterwards at Times, and 
they will root ſafely and firmly. 

 Honey-ſuckles of the ſeveral Species, will ſuc- 


POM O 4, 


H E Fruits t6 5 named under this Head 
are the Remains of thoſe of Summer: we 


Store, treating thoſe of Autumn. 


Wall, and on the ſunny Side, red: the Fleſh is 
Juicy, and its Taſte very agreeable, but there is 
leſs of it than in moſt other Kinds. 

The Elruge is now ripening, and is a fine 
Nectarine: it is larger than the former; yel- 
lowiſh toward the Wall, and purple on the ſunny 
Side. The Skin ſhrivels as it grows full ripe : 
The Fleſh is ſoft and melting, and it is of a 
fine Flavour. 

Of the Peach Kind, the white Magdalene i is now 
ripe. This is of a middle Size, round, and fur- 
rowed at the Side. Its Colour is white all over, 
or there is at the moſt, only a little daſh of 
red on the ſunny Side. The Fleſh is white, and 
parts from the Stone. It is a very well taſted Peach. 
SMITH'S Early Newington is alſs now ripening. 


This is middle ſized, round, and thick covered 


with a fine ſoft Down. It is of a pale green next 
the Wall; and of a fine Red on the ſunny Side. 


which this Part of the Gardener's Province 


The hardy are to 


Shade and water them 


G HAP. Auguſt 
The Care and Culture of the Flower-Garden, for the End of Auguſt, > 0 


„ee, 
The Buſineſs of the SEMINA RY, for the latter End of Auguſt. 


ſhall in the ſucceeding Numbers enter on a larger 


FaiRcniLD's Nectarine is now in its Perfection. ; 
It is a ſmall Kind, round, yellow toward the 


II. 


Let him break the Mould about the Au- 
tumnal Plants that are coming to flower, cut 
off irregular Shoots, pick away dead Leaves, 


and give them every Evening a * Wa- 


tering. 


Let him clear all the Borders from Weeds; 
and gather ſuch Seeds as ripen ; chuſing for this 
purpoſe the Afternoon of a dry Day. 


Let him ſee his Graſs is cloſe mowed, and his 
Gravel clear and well rolled; and no more will be 
needful under this Article. 


echo foofootoooooojooorfoofocoofooks 
II. 


ceed well from Cuttings planted in a Bed, tole- 


| rably expos'd, at this Time; and Laurel, in a 


Place where there comes leſs Sun. Let the Lau- 
rel be planted five Inches deep, and his Honey- 
ſuckles four. This, Experience ſhews the beſt 
Depth. The common Practice of laying Honey- 
ſuckles is more troubleſome ;z and the Cuttings, 
with tolerable Management, ſuceeed as well. 
Let the Gardener, when he has done this, go 
the Round among his Firs and other reſinous 


| Trees : if the Wind, or Accident have broke a 


Branch vr or if there be any that run out irregu- 
larly. this is the Time to retrench them. - Let 
him ſecute the Wound from Injuries, by tying 


Leather over it, and they will be in no Dan- 


ger. Thus ends his preſent Week's Ny - 
ment in this Part. 


III. 


or the FRUIT-GARDEMN. 
CH AP 
Fruits now in Perfection. 
The fleſh is firm and Pn, and the Stone is 


1 


purpliſh. 

There is a Pear juſt ripe at this Time, which 
ſome eſteem greatly. This is the green Chiſſel. It 
is a middle ſized Pear of a longiſh Shape; ſmall 
toward the Stalk, and is always green. It is very 
Juicy and delicate, but the Taſte is ſomewhat flat, 
eſpecially when too ripe. Therefore the Merit of 
this Pear, conſiſts in the gathering it when juſt 
ripening. 

The principal Plumb for this Time is the Fo- 
theringay. It is a large red Plumb, and of an oval 
Shape: It is naturally duſted over with a fine Blue 
Powder. There is a deep Furrow on the Side, 
and the Fleſh is white. It parts freely from the 
Stone, and is very ſweet. 

Thoſe who diſlike Sweetneſs in Plumbs, are not 
fond of it for this Reaſon; but many admire it. 

The Turkey Apricot is now in its Perfection. It 
reſembles the Orange Apricot, or common Kind, 
but it is larger and flatter, its Colour is ens 
and it is much marked with red. 

The Gardeners are not fond of it, becauſe the 
Tree is not a plentiful Bearer, but the Fruit is 
excellent. 
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CHAP. 
Of the Care and M anagement of. Fruit-Trees. 


ERE, as in the other Parts of the Ground, 

the ſame Method is to be followed, and 
the ſame Operations come in Courſe. The lefler 
Fruit-Shrubs are at no Time ſo well tranſplanted 
as now; if there come a little Rain. The Cur- 
rant and Gooſeberry will take at once, if they 
be water'd, tho' there fall little or no Wet from 
the Clouds : but the Raſpberry will not do well, 
unleſs it have natural Showers. There is more 
Care requir'd for this little Shrub than is com- 
monly allow'd to it; and that is the Reaſon fo 
many of the Plantations ſucceed poorly. 

The common Writers of Gardening, copy 
from one another the Direction of planting Raſp- 
berries in September, but that is too late. 
Warmth aſſiſts greatly in their Rooting; and upon 
the firſt Succeſs depends their future Strength. 
Whenever the End of Augyft is ſhowery, as it is 
now; there is no Time ſo favourable for this 
Plantation. \ 

Gather the ſeveral Standard Pears and Ap- 
ples as they ripen. Many of them will not be 
fit for a Month yet to come; but thoſe which are 
ripe muſt be gathered. The practical Way to 
try, is this. 

Gently turn up a few of them, and if they 
eaſily come off from the Boughs, it is a Proof 


—— 


they muſt be left till they will part thus eaſily. 


they are ripe. In this Caſe, longer hanging 


OOODOOOOOGOOGOGOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO OOO OOO 


SECTION IV: 
CHLORIS, or the KITCHEN-GARDEYV. 
GH AK of; 


Produkts of the Kitchen-Garden now in Seaſon. 


* IS is a very plentiful Time of the Lear 
for the Herbage Roots and Fruits of this 


Quarter; and we might, if we followed the ordi- 


nary Writers on this Subject, give a long Lift of 
common Things: but the Herb-woman knows 
without our Information, that Cabbages and Car- 
rots, Parſnips and Potatoes come every Day to 
Market. 


Theſe Catalogues are the Abuſe of Writing; 


DITSSSSSISSOTTATATEDSATATTIAREETIDESSOTTEDROADNTSATRISSOSSSSE2 02 
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Of the Care and Culture of the Kitchen- Garder. 


HE Operations of the Flower-Garden 
and Seminary, are to be repeated in the 
Kitchen-Quarter, with little Variation, at this Sea- 
ſon. The ſweet Herbs and Medicinal Plants 
are now to be planted out, and the beſt Time is 
when it drips: if the Sky with-holds its Supply, 
the Labour of the Hand muſt takes its Place, 
for this Seaſon muſt not be paſs'd over; Sage 
and Thyme, Roſemary and Lavender, Mint, 
Baum, and Winter Savory, are all now to be 
planted. This early Time will let them root 
well before Winter, and they will be ſecure from 
Danger. 
Endive and Lettuce, ſown in earlier Months, 


ſo Chardoons, and ſeveral valuable Melons. 


Auguſt. 
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would do them Harm: but if they hold firm, 


More than is thought depends upon the exact 
Tie of Gathering; for, if pull'd too ſoon, 
they never acquire their true Flavour; and, if 
too late, they do not keep well. 

The later Peaches are now advancing toward 
Ripeneſs, and they muſt be favour'd by a care- 
ful and judicious Hand: their Leaves have hi- 
therto ſerved the Purpoſe of ſheltering and keep- 
ing them moiſt; but now all ſuch as grow cloſe 
about them ſhould be remov'd. The Sun has” 
leſs Power, and the Fruit requires more Heat; 
and leſs Moiſture. 

This is a Time for preparing Strawberry Beds 
for another Year, Let them be made in a good 
Expoſure, and well dug. Let the Soil be a 
rich Loam, and let it be thoroughly broken: 
then let Lines be drawn regularly, at a Foot 
and a half Diſtance, and in theſe ſet the Straw- 
berry Plants a Foot aſunder. Water them well: 
they will take good Root before the Froſts 
come on; and there will be a much larger Pro- 
duce, and of finer Fruit, than in the common 
Way of Planting. Gardeners a& according to 
their Inſtructions, and they place them cloſer ; 
their Inſtruftors have miſled them; and require 
Reviſal and Amendment in almoſt every Article. 


and their ſole Excuſe is, that they have been com- 
piled by thoſe who did not know what is its Uſe, 
or Merit. 

Beſide theſe, the good Kitchen Ground affords 
Finochia, now in Perfection; a Plant not enough 
known in our Country, which we ſhall endeavour 
in a ſucceeding Number to render more univer- 
ſal, by directing its right Culture. There are al- 
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ſhould be now tranſplanted into warm and well 
ſhelter'd Borders, to ſtand thro' Winter. The 
Endive will be fit to blanch very early, and the 
Lettuces will cabbage ſoon in Spring. 

Plant forward Beans and early Peaſe, chuſing 
a warm Situation, and deep good Ground. Ir 
will be worth while alſo to put ſome Carrot-Seed 
into the Ground. Obſerve, that it muſt be weeded 
as the Plants grow up, and they muſt be pulPd up 
to proper Diſtances. If they ſurvive the Winter 
they will come early to Perfection: but all de- 
pends upon their ſtanding diſtant and clear, 
otherwiſe they will be Threads, though of their 


full Length. 
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now in their Perfection. 


once ll. 


gave it a Place in Gardens, which it 
has a Right always to preſerve. The 
Flower is inconſiderable, but the Fruit is conſpi- 
cuous, in the higheſt Degree: it ſerves the dou- 
ble Purpoſe alſo of Ornament and Uſe; for it 
affords an excellent Pickle. 


Its vulgar Name is Guinea Pepper: the com- 


mon Writers call it Capfcam, and Piper Indicum. 
LIN N us diſtinguiſhes it by the Name of Cap- 
ficum caule berbaceo: Capſicum with herbaceous 
Stalks. 

The Plant is two Foot high; variouſly diffus'd 
in Branches, and but irregularly erect. The 
Leaves are undivided, long, and broad. The 
Flowers are moderately large, and of a whitiſh 
Colour, with a kind of purple Knob in the 
Centre. They hang on F cons from various 
Parts of the Plant. 

The Fruit is very large, long, thick, and of 
a gloſſy Surface. Its Colour is an elegant Scar- 
let, and it reſembles poliſh'd Coral. 

The Flower examined accurately, is found to be 
conſtructed of a ſingle Petal, tubular a little Way 


at the Bottom, and divided at the Top into five 


broad, folded, expanded, and pointed Segments. 
This Flower ſtands in a Cup, form'd of e a ſingle 


Piece, divided at the Edge into five or more 
Parts, which remains with the Fruit: in the tu- 


bular Part of the Flower ariſe five Filaments : 


theſe are ſhort and ſmall, but their Buttons are ob- 
Numb. II. 


i. COMMON 
HIS is a Plant whoſe Singularity firſt | 


CAPSICUM. 


long and large; they converge at the Top, and to- 
gether form the Cluſter in the Centre of the 


Flower. In the Midſt of theſe ſtands the Style, 


which is ſingle and blunt at its Extremity, 


We obſerved to the Reader in our firſt Num- 
ber, that the Fifth Claſs of Linnzvs; compre- 
hends under the Title of PRNTAupRIA, thoſe 
Plants in whoſe Flowers are only five Threads, 
Caplicum is one of theſe; and the Style being 
ſingle, it is referred to the firſt Section of that 
Claſs, 


Monocynia. Theſe Terms we have explained 


already ; their Senſe is, that the Flower has five 


Male and one Female Part. 


The Culture of Carsicum: 


It is a Native of the warmeſt Climates of 
America and Africa; and is an annual Plant. 
It is one of thoſe the Gardener muſt raiſe on 
hot Beds in Spring, to plant out into his Borders 
in the Summer. 


To do this properly, ſeveral of theſe Hot Beds 
are requir*d-one to ſucceed the other: each is to 


receive the Plants which the former have thrown | 


up from the Seed, or raiſed to ſome Bigneſs. 


Let the firſt Hot Bed be made ready for the 
Seeds in February; the laſt Week of that Month 
will be the proper Time for ſowing them. Some 


do it later; but the Plants rais'd early have a 
E 


great 


It is therefore one of the PENTANDRIA 
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Auguſt. C H A'P.! II. Auguſt. 

of the Care and Management of [IN Teer. at 


ERE, as in the other Parts of the Ground, 


: the ſame Method is to be followed, and 
the ſame Operations come in Courſe. 
Fruit-Shrubs are at no Time ſo well tranſplanted 


as now; if there come a little Rain. The Cur- 
rant and Gooſeberry will take at once, if they 
be water'd, tho” there fall little or no Wet from 
the Clouds : but the Raſpberry will not do well, 
unleſs it have natural Showers. There is more 
Care requir'd for this little Shrub than is com- 
monly allow'd to it; and that is the Reaſon fo 
many of the Plantations ſucceed poorly. 

The common Writers of Gardening, copy 
from one another the Direction of planting Raſp- 
berries in September; but that is too late. 
Warmth aſſiſts greatly in their Rooting; and upon 
the firſt Succeſs depends their future Strength. 
Whenever the End of Auguſt is ſhowery, as it is 


now; there is no Time ſo favourable for this 


Plantation. 

Gather the ſeveral Standard Pears and Ap- 
ples as they ripen. 
fit for a Month yet to come; but thoſe which are 
ripe muſt be gathered. The practical Way to 
try, is this. 

Gently turn up a few of them, and if they 
eaſily come off from the Boughs, it is a Proof 
they are ripe. In this Caſe, longer hanging 


The leſſer 


Many of them will not be 


would do them Harm: but if they hold firm, 


they muſt be left till they will part thus eaſily. 
More than is thought depends upon the exact 


Time of Gathering; for, if pull'd too ſoon, 


they never acquire their true F lavour; and, if 
too late, they do not keep well. 


The later Peaches are now advancing toward 
Ripeneſs, and they muſt be favour'd by a care- 


ful and judicious Hand: their Leaves have hi- 


therto ſerved the Purpoſe of ſheltering and keep- 
ing them moiſt; but now all ſuch as grow cloſe 
about them ſhould be remov'd. The Sun has 
leſs Power, and the Fruit requires more Heat ; 


and leſs Moiſture. 


This is a Time for preparing Strawberry Beds 
for another Year. Let them be made in a good 
Expoſure, and well dug. Let the Soil be a 
rich Loam, and let it be thoroughly broken: 
then let Lines be drawn regularly, at a Foot 
and a half Diſtance, and in theſe ſet the Straw- 
berry Plants a Foot aſunder. Water them well: 
they will take good Root before the Froſts 
come on; and there will be a much larger Pro- 
duce, and of finer Fruit, than in the common 
Way of Planting. Gardeners a& according to 


their Inſtructions, and they place them cloſer ; 


their Inſtructors have miſled them; and require 
Reviſal and Amendment! in almoſt every Article. 
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Products of the Kitchen- Garden now in 8 eaſon. 


HIS is a very plentiful Time of the Year | 


for the Herbage Roots and Fruits of this 


Quarter; and we might, if we followed the ordi- 


nary Writers on this Subject, give a long Liſt of 


common Things: but the Herb- woman knows 
without our Information, that Cabbages and Car- 
rots, Parſnips and Potatoes come every Day to 
Market. 

Theſe Catalogues are the Abuſe of Writing 


| fal, by directing its right Culture. 
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and their ſole Excuſe is, that they have been com- 
piled by thoſe who did not know what is its Uſe, 
or Merit. | 

Beſide theſe, the good Kitchen Ground affords 
Finochia, now in Perfection; a Plant not enough 
known in our Country, which we ſhall endeavour 


in a ſucceeding Number to render more univer- 


There are al- 
ſo Chardoons, and ſeveral valuable Melons. 
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II. 


Of the Care and Culture of the K. Ac Ben- 1 


HE Overnicas of the Flower-Garden 
and Seminary, are to be repeated in the 
Kitchen-Quarter, with little Variation, at this Sea- 
ſon. The ſweet Herbs and Medicinal Plants 
are now to be planted out, and the beſt Time is 


n it drips: if the Sky with-holds its Supply, 
the Labour of the Hand muſt takes its Place, , 


for this Seaſon muſt not be paſs'd over; Sage 
and Thyme, Roſemary and Lavender, Mint, 
Baum, and Winter Savory, are all now to be 
planted. This early Time will let them root 
well before Winter, and they will be ſecure from 
Danger. 

Endive and Lettuce, ſown in earlier Months, 


— 


ſhould be now tranſplanted into warm and well 
ſhelter'd Borders, to ſtand thro' Winter. The 
Endive will be fit to blanch very early, and the 
Lettuces will cabbage ſoon in Spring. 

Plant forward Beans and early Peaſe, chuſing 
a warm Situation, and deep good Ground. Ir 
will be worth while alſo to put ſome Carrot-Seed 
into the Ground. Obſerve, that it muſt be weeded 
as the Plants grow up, and they muſt be pull'd up 
to proper Diſtances. 


pends upon their ſtanding diſtant and clear, 
otherwiſe they will be Threads, though of their 
full Length. 

EDEN: 


If they ſurvive the Winter 
they will come early to Perfection: but all de- 
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| Curious Plants and Flowers now in their Perfection. 


of us 


ficum caule berbaceo : 


a gloſſy Surface. 


i, COMMON CAPSICU M. 


Als is a Plant whoſe Singularity firſt | 
gave it a Place in Gardens, which it 


has a Right always to preſerve. The 
Flower is inconſiderable, but the Fruit is conſpi- 
cuous, in the higheſt Degree: it ſerves the dou- 
ble Purpoſe alſo of Ornament and Uſe; for it 
affords an excellent Pickle. . 
Its vulgar Name is Guinea Pepper: the com- 
mon Writers call it Capficam, and Piper Indicum. 
LIN NA us diſtinguiſhes it by the Name of Cap- 


Capſicum with herbaceous 
Stalks. 


The Plant is two Foot high, 8 diffus d 


in Branches, and but irregularly erect. The 


Leaves are undivided, long, and broad. The 
Flowers are moderately large, and of a whitiſh 
Colour, with a kind of purple Knob in the 
Centre. They hang on Foot-ſtalks from various 
Parts of the Plant. 

The Fruit is very large, long, thick, and of 
Its Colour is an elegant Scar- 
let, and it reſembles poliſh'd Coral. 

The Flower examined accurately, is found to be 
conſtructed of a ſingle Petal, tubular a little Way 


at the Bottom, and divided at the Top into five 


broad, folded, expanded, and pointed Segments. 
This Flower ſtands in a Cup, form'd of; a ſingle 


Piece, divided at the Edge. into five or more 
Parts, which remains with the Fruit : 


in the tu- 

bular Part of the Flower ariſe five Filaments : 

theſe are ſhort and ſmall, but their Buttons are ob- 
Numb. II. 


long and large; they converge at the Top, and to- 
gether form the Cluſter in the Centre of the 


Flower. In the Midſt of theſe ſtands the Style,. 


which is ſingle and blunt at its Extremity, 
We obſerved to the Reader in our firſt Num- 


| ber, that the Fifth Claſs of Linxn@vs; compre- 


hends under the Title of PENTANDRI1A, thoſe 
Plants in whoſe Flowers are only five Threads, 
Capficum is one of theſe; and the Style being 


ſingle, it is referred to the firſt Section of that 
Claſs, 


already ; their Senſe is, that the Flower has five 
Male and one F emale Part. 


The Culture of Capsicum. 


It is a Native of the warmeſt Climates of 
America and Africa; and is an annual Plant. 
It is one of thoſe the Gardener muſt raiſe on 


hot Beds in Spring, to plant out into his Borders 
in the Summer. 


To do this properly, ſeveral of theſe Hot Beds 
are requir'd one to ſucceed the other: each is to 


receive the Plants which the former have thrown 


up from the Seed, or raiſed to ſome Bigneſs. 


Let the firſt Hot Bed be made ready for the 
Seeds in February ; the laſt Week of that Month 
will be the proper Time for ſowing them. Some 
do it later; but the Plants rais'd early have a 


E great 


It is therefore one of the PENTANDRIA 
| Moxocynia. Theſe Terms we have explained 
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Sept. great Advantage; and only moderate Care is re- at Night, and in the Day they are to have Air, 


—— quir'd to preſerve and manage them. 


Plate II. 


Fig. 2. 


The Hot Bed being rady, ſow the Seed : di- 
ſtribute it carefully, and ſee that it be about 
three Quarters of an Inch covered. 

About ſeventeen” Days, with good Mules 
ment, bring up the Plants; and this is the Gar- 
dener's Signal,for preparing his ſecond Hot Bed. 
Common Mould does for covering the firſt; 


but, for this ſecond, ſome rotted Wood, or -%h 


cay'd Leaves ſhould be wrought in; and about 
one fifth Part Sand. This is a Practice un- 


Known to our Gardeners; but it is founded on 


Reaſon; and ſupported | by Experience: the 


Dutch, with no Advantage beſide that Secret, 
exceed us in this Branch of Gardening greatly. 
It opens the Body of the Mould, gives Paſſage 
to the Vapours from the Dung, and makes the 


Way eaſy for the young Roots of the Plants. 
As much as the Mould is impoveriſh'd by the 


Sand, it 1s improv'd by the rotted Wood or 
Leaves, ſo that it retains its full Strength, and 
has great additional Lightneſs. * 

Let this Compoſt be ſpread upon the ſecond 
Hot Bed, five Inches deep; and when it is 
ready, and the Plants have ſome Strength, let 


them be remov'd into it in the following Man- 


ner. 
With a ſmall Trowel open little Holes, three 


Inches deep, and at eight Inches diſtance, in the 


new Hot Bed: with the ſame Trowel raiſe the 
young Plants; carefully preſerve the Roots en- 
tire, and ſome Mould with themz and plant 


them regularly one in each Hole of the new 


Bed. 
Fill up the Hole with its own Earth, and 
give them a gentle Watering. 


On this depends the Shape of the Plants for 
Summer. In the Paris Gardens we never ſee an 
ill-ſhap'd Cap/icum, and with us ſcarce a good 
one: the Reaſon is, their Care in watering them 
upon the firſt Tranſplantation. It is the Nature 
of the Plant to ſpread irregularly ; but ours are 
generally deform'd : and the Cauſe is, that we bear 
down the tender Stalk of the young Plant in this 
Watering, which it does not recover. The Holes 


of our beſt Watering-Pots are too large. The 


French uſe one that does not hold above a 
Gallon; they never half fill itz and the Holes 
are fit only to let it in Hairs; thro' this the 
Water ſpreads every Way like the lighteſt natu- 
ral Shower. 


The young Plants are now to be kept covered 


. r 


| 


* 


by raiſing the Lid with a Brick. 

The better the Weather, the more Air let the 
Plants have; and take Care no Drops, hanging 
on the Inſide of the Cover, falls upon them. 


That would rot them; and the keeping them too 


cloſe would raiſe them weak : with this Manage- 
ment they will root quickly; and get Strength. 
They ſhould ſtand a Month in this Hot-Bed; 
and, at the End of that Time, they will require 


another. 


This will appear a tedious Practice to che Un- 
experienced; but the Labour is not great, and it 
ſerves many aber Plants at the ſame Time wich 
this. | 

The Aloud are the great Grace of a Garden 
when the Spring and Summer-Flowers are gone : 
and they are fo much of a Nature, that one 
Management ſerves for all, We ſhall, upon the 
ſucceeding Occaſions refer to this, and therefore 


have been the more particular-in the Deſcription 


here. 

The third Hot Bed muſt be covered deeper 
than the ſecond: and from this the Capfcums 
muſt be, after another Month, planted into 
{mall Pots, to be placed in another. 

Fhis fourth and laſt Hot Bed muſt have a 
deep Frame: as many Pots as can ſtand by one 
another muſt be put into it, and the Space be- 
tween them is to be filled up with Earth. 

A fine rich Compoſt, like the firſt, muſt be 
pur into theſe Pors; and in this the EIT 
muſt be planted with due Care. 0 

While they are in this laſt Frame, the Cover 
muſt be more and more rais'd from Time to 


Time; and after about three Weeks, taking the - 


Advantage of a warm cloudy Day, it muft be 
taken off entirely. 

Let this be repeated four or five Times in 
right Weather; and thus they will be hardened 
to the Air. 


In the Middle of July they may be planted 


out into Borders, taking all the Earth of the 


Pot with them. Here they will require only 


gentle Waterings from Time to Time; and they 
will grow to full Perfection. 


The Gardener has here che whole Proceſs of 
raiſing Annuals, before him at one View. We 
ſhall occaſionally, at the. Seaſons, when each 
Part is to be done, treat it more expreſsly ; but 
this is a ſufficient general Account of it; and 
by the Secret of this Compoſt he will ſucceed 
much beyond others. 


2 GOLDEN CAPSICUM. 


This is not as the former an herbaceous Plant, 
but a robult Shrub. It is a Native of Ceylon, 
and has not, that I know, been raiſed in Europe; 
but with the common Care allowed to Eaſt- 
Indian Plants it may: and its gloſſy Leaf and 
golden Fruit would be a great Addition to the 


nd 


3 


| 


Variety and Beauty of the Plants we keep in our 
Stoves. f 

The adding to the limited Number of theſe 
Plants, ſhould de the great Endeavour of every 


Gardener. 


This is a very elegant Species. Its Name 
accord - 
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according to LINN us is ces Caule fruti- 


— coſo. 


The Shrub is five Feet high, and full of 
ſpreading Branches. The Leaves are long and 
natrow, of a gay gloſſy green; and veined 
with Purple. The Flowers are ſmall and white 


2 W ä 


with W Buttons in their "OR and they are 


agreeably ſcattered over the Tops of the Branches. 


The Fruit is three quarters of an Inch long, 


and moderately thick; its Surface is gloſſy, as 


in the common Capfcum ; but its Colour Is ; a. 
gold yellow. 


This is a very noble Plant, worth the Ambition 
of all who pride themſelves on their exotic Trea- 
ſures; and happily ſuited to explain to theStudent 
in our Science, one of the moſt abſtruſe Claſſes of 
Lixxus. That Author calls it Paſiflora foliis 
indiviſ. Fs. 

It i is a vaſt Plant of a ſingular and noble Aſ- 

- and in its wild State, when well ſupported; 
eclipſes all the vegetable Kingdom. 

Its Stem is weak and unable to ſupport itſelf ; 
but it will climb the talleſt Trees; its main 
Trunk winding like a Serpent round them, and 
its innumerable Branches ſpreading over their 
broad Tops, and covering their whole Extent 
with Flowers and Fruit, both in the higheſt 
Degree beautiful; and hanging from the out- 
moſt Branches in innumerable long and ſlender 
Twigs, that play with the leaſt Wind, and are 
loaded with the ſame Flowers and Fruit. It is a 
Native of South America, but has been raiſed in 
Holland to its full Beauty. 

The Trunk is covered with a rough grey Bark. 


The tender Stalks are green, and there riſe yellow 


Tendrils, with the Leaves. 

Theſe are very large, oblong, broad, ſmooth, 
pointed at the Ends, wav'd at the Edges, and 
of a fine green. 

The Flowers riſe with the Leaves and Tendrils 
uſually one Leaf, one Flower and one Tendril 
together; and for two Months of Autumn they 
are extremely numerous. They are very large, 
and of a Lilly Whiteneſs, variegated on the 
central Part with blue, red and yellow. 

The Fruit follows ſingly each Flower, and is 
of the Shape and Size of an Orange, and of a 
Gold yellow. 

The Flower more cloſely examined diſcloſes 
more Beauty. It is placed in a large Cup com- 


poſed of five coloured Leaves, which are large, 


long and pointed: the Body of the Flower is 
formed of ſeveral very broad and long Petals, 
which naturally ſpread out, and afterwards fall 
backwards : theſe are of-a perfect ſnowy White- 
neſs. Within them is placed the Ne&arium, 
forming a triple Coronet. The outer Circle of 
theſe three is large, and compoſed of long, flen- 
der twiſted Filaments, and is of a celeſtial blue: 


this ſtands within the Circle of the Petals, and | 


ſurrounds the Style. The others are ſhorter, 
ſmaller, and paler coloured. 


The Eilaments riſe within the inner Coronet 


-of the Nectarium, and they are in Number ve. 
They are fixed at the Baſe of the Rudiment of 


3. LAURELL-LEAVD 
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the Fruit, and to the Style, which is there of 


PASSION-FLOWER. 


a columnar Form; and they fpread outwards as 


they rife in Height. They are lender, and of an 
"A Scarlet. The Buttons that lie on theſe 
are oblong and obtuſe. 

From the Parts where tht Filaments are in- 
ſerted, the Body of the Style riſes upright, co- 
lumnar and trait; and at its Top from an oval 


Bud, which is the Rudiment of the Fruit, there 
' ſpread three Diviſions which are largeſt towards 


the Extremity, and are there crowned each with 


a Kind of Head. 


Such the Structure of this wonderful Flower; 
and it is in general common to the other We 
of the ſame Name. | 

The World is indebted to Linn abs for ex- 
plaining what that ſingular Part, the Ne#arium 
of a Flower, is: it appears very particular in ma- 
ny as we have ſhewn, but in none ſo much as in 
this: and till we knew that Tuck a Part was 
common to moſt Flowers, and perſpicuous in 
many,-none underſtood what this triple Circle 


in the Paſſion Flower was, ar by whatName to call it. 


Hereafter the Student will know, that when 
beſide the Cup, the Petals, the Filaments, and 
the Style, he ſees in any Flower ſome other ſin- 
gular Part, that is its Ne#arium. G 

The Form is quite inconſtant and uncertain ; 
for Nature in no Part of Plants wantons fo 


much, but whatever be its Figure, this is 
its Name. 


Our Student who has been taught to refer 
Plants to their Claſs in the LIN Nx Ax Syſtem by 
the Number of their Filaments, muſt not raſhly 
call this one of the Pentandria of that Author, 
becauſe thoſe Filaments are five. | 

The Number of thoſe Threads characteriſes 
the Claſs only when they have the common and 
natural Situation, and riſe free from the Bottom 
of the Flower ; not when they are joined to one 
another, or to the female Part. 


This we have obſerved to ien before. There- 


fore as they are in this Flower joined to the fe- 


male Part or Style; they conſtitute a new Cha- 
racter. This is the Diſtinction of a peculiar 
Claſs in the Lynx z AN Syſtem, which he calls 
Gynatidria. It is a Greek Term formed of two 
Words, as the others; and expreſſes Plants in 
whoſe Flower the male Parts grow upon the fe- 
male. y 
This is the twentieth Claſs of Linn @vs ; his 
whole Syſtem being compriſed in twenty-four : 


and the Paſſiſlora is of the fourth Seftign of that 


Claſs; the firſt Se&ion comprehending thoſe 
which have only two Filaments, the ſecond, 
thoſe 


Sept. 
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thoſe which have three; and the third, ſuch at | 


—— have four. 


Plate II. 


Fig. 4. 


As we have revcminendiad to the curious the 
introducing this elegant Plant, we ſhall particu- 
lariſe its Culture. 

The Seeds will ſhoot freely, and the Care muſt 
be to find what Degree of Heat is neceſſary for 
the Plants; or in better Terms, what Degree 
of Expoſure they will bear. This 1s a Point in 
which our Gardeners that have the Care of 
exotic Plants, err more than any other ; and 
there is none in which their Inctructors in Books 
ſo much miſlead them. x 

Many Plants are ſmothered in Stoves, that 
would flouriſh in the Greenhouſe ; and many 
encumber the Greenhouſe, that would thrive 
in the open Air. We ſhall occaſionally ſet this 
Part of practical Knowledge on a better Footing. 

With Reſpect to the preſent Plant, let the 
Method obſerved in the raiſing it be this: 
Let good Seeds be procured, and in the Be- 


ginning of April let a Dozen and a half of them 


be ſowed in a ſmall Pot filled with rich Garden- 
Mould, worked well, with one fourth Part of 
Pit-Sand. 

Let this Pot be plunged 1 into a moderate Hot- 
Bed, and there remain till the Seeds ſhoot : when 
the Plants have a little Height. 

Let all but one be tranſplanted into ſeparate 
Pots, and let theſe, with the other, be {et in 
another Hot-Bed, where they may be train'd to 
ſome Strength. 

Then let ſome of the Pots be ſet in a warm 
ſheltered Place in the open Air; others in the 
Greenhouſe ; and others in the Stove. 

From this Time let them have the common 


Care that is beſtow'd on other Plants, in = 
Places where they ſeverally ſtand. 


Let a little Water be given them at Times, 
and let the Pots ſtand near the Back of the Build- 
ing. Let them be led to climb, by placing 
Sticks in an oblique Direction, and leaning back-- 


wards. From Time to Time let any decay'd 
Leaves that are ſeen on them, be pick'd off, 
and let them be train'd to the Wall. They 


will ſpread over it, riſe to the Roof, and, being 
properly ſupported, they will take their Courſe, 


covering it, as they naturally do the Tops of 

Trees, and ſpreading their long Boughs to the 

Front, which will hang down the Windows. 
The Particulars, of the Care of Stove and 


Green-houſe Plants will be illuſtrated occaſionally 
by Examples i in the ſucceeding Numbers: we 


here lead the Way to it, by giving, with the 


Characters of the preſent Plant, this general Idea 


of its Culture, , 
Where Cuttings are to be had, it will riſe 


freely from them, and much Time will be ſav'd” 


but the Plants will not be altogether fo fine. 
The common Paſſion-Floter which we ſee climb 
upon Walls and Houſes, is much hardier than 


this; and requires leſs Care. It is beſt propagated 


by laying down the Branches. Thefe will take 
root freely, and may be very well removed the 
next Year. They will ſtand the common Win- 
ters with us unhurt; and when there comes a 
ſevere one, if the whole Plant periſh to the 
Ground, the Root commonly eſcapes, and ſhoots 
up again with Vigour the. next Spring. 

The right Time of removing this Plant is 


the Beginning of April, and it ſucceeds beſt 


againſt a Datz weſt Wall. 


4. Spotted C 


This is a Shrub of very ſingular Beauty, and 
is valuable for the long Time it continues 
flowering. 

It often begins to diſcloſe its Beauties early 
in Auguſt, and continues in Perfection by the 
Succeſſion of Flowers till the Middle of Sep- 
tember. 

Our Gardeners call it the great Rock Roſe, the 
common Writers Ciſtus Ladamfera, and Ciſtus 
Ledon : its proper Name is Ciſtus arboreſcens foliis 
lanceolatis ſupra lævibus Petiolis baſi coalitis vagi- 
nantibus : Tree Ciſtus with Spear-pointed Leaves, 
ſmooth on the upper Side, with hollowed united 
Foot-Stalks. - 

Theſe Names given by Linn zvs are long, 
but they are worth Attention and Remembrance; 
becauſe they convey a diſtinct Knowledge of the 
Plant. They are ſhort Deſcriptions. 

It grows to ſeven Foot high, a ſpreading and 
well faſhioned Shrub ; the Stem is woody, and 
the Bark is blackiſh. 

The young Shoots are ſlender, and of a gloſſy 
Purple. The Leaves are placed irregularly, and 
are long, narrow, wav'd at the Edges, of a 


a 


—— 
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deep green above, and white beneath. Thoſe 


toward the Top are in the Plant's Perfection 


covered with a tranſparent fragrant Reſin. 

The Flower is vaſt, and naturally of a delicate 
white: it is ſtained ſometimes toward the Edges 
with red, and ſometimes red entirely. In the 


Centre is a Tuft of Threads with yellow But- 


tons; and toward the Baſe of every Petal 
there is a lively black Spot. Each Flower is 
followed by a large Seed - Veſſel filled with very 
ſmall and very numerous Seeds. 


The Flower examined ſeparately, is ſeen 
placed in a five leav'd Cup; two of whoſe 
Leaves are ſmaller than the others. 


The Body of the Flower is compoſed natu- 
rally of five Petals; but the Luxuriance of Cul- 
ture ſometimes adds a fixth. 


The Filaments are very numerous : they fill 
their Centre of the Flower, and they adhere at 
the Baſes, not ro the Cup, but to the Re- 
ceptacle. This is a Diſtinction much to be re- 


garded ; for on it depends the Arrangement of 
the Plant. 
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n—= Threads are numerous, and in this Situation, 
= the Plant belongs to the Polyandrous Claſs 3 
* I whereas had they been fixed to the Inſide of the 
= Cup, it would have been one of the Icoſandria. 
We have ſaid before, that it is unlucky the 
Author had not characteriſed theſe Claſſes, as | 
the others, by a Name expreſſive of their Dif- 
ference : the Student will find it ſo. It will re- 
quire more Attention of Mind to retain theſe, 
than all the other Diſtinctions. 
The Culture of this Plant is eaſy, and the 
Care needful to be employed about it is leſs than 
is commonly imagined. It will ſtand our Win- 
ters in a well choſen Situation; and it will add 
vaſtly to the Beauty of our Plantations of the 
hardy Shrubs. 
It may be 6 phhted by Cuttings in the 
Summer Months: but the Seeds ſhoot freely; 
and this is the Method to have handſome Plants; 
which is a Conſideration that will be of great 


We have obſerved, that Annuals are gene- 
rally ſpoiled in their Form of Growth by heavy. | 
Waterings while young; and as we are inferior 
to our Neighbours in thoſe Species, for that Rea- 
ſon; ſo we fail in the Shape of our Shrubs, 
becauſe we raiſe them from Cuttings. 
'Tis an eaſy and an expeditious Method; and 
the firſt of theſe Conſiderations recommends it 
to che Operator, the other to the Owner: but 
let the Gardener be conſidered as a Servant; and 
let the Proprietor conſider how well a Year! is 
loſt in the Growth of Shrubs; that will be thus 
made handſome for his Life. 
For theſe Reaſons let this, and the tots 
Train of Ciſtus's beſide, be raiſed from Seed 1 in 
the following Manner. 
In the laſt Week in March prepare a odelate 
Hot. Bed; cover it five Inches deep wich Pure 
Mould without any Mixture, and in thi $ ſow 
Ciſtus Seeds. Cover them an Inch deep; nt Juſt” 
ſprinkle the Bed with Water when they are in: 
The Plants will ſhoot freely, and here let 
them ſtand till they are four Inches high, 5 
Give them Air at Times; and when they have 
this Growth, prepare a Bed for them thus. 
In a warm Quarter of the Seminary dig a 
Trench a Foot deep and three Foot wide; fill it 
with freſu cut Graſs, and tread it döwn. 
Mix three Loads of good Mould with one of 
burnt Turf, work them well together, and with 
this Compoſt cover the Graſs: let the Bed riſe 


Eo 


each-way a Foot t beyond the Outline of the 


have f obſerved, that when the hh 
— eee equal Diſtances, and at every cilefiteen Tr 


Weight with us in the ſucceeding Articles. | 


a Foot and a Half above the Surface, and ſpread 


On this Bed draw three Lines length-wiſe at Sept. 


open a ſmall Hole: into each of theſe Holes 
put a Plant of Ciftus. Place it carefully, and 
ſettle the Ground by a light watering. | 


Keep the Bed clear from Weeds; and often 
water the Plants ſlightly. | 

Thus let them ſtand open till Winter: then de- 
fend the Bed by a Reed Fence at each End, and 
Furze Buſhes before and behind, ſtuck up dry, 
and about two Foot high. 

Thus leave them the Winter: if it be ſevere, 
ſome will periſh ; but the Remainder will be too 
hardy for all ſucceeding Dangers. 

In' the April following mark out the Places 
whete t they are to ſtand, and dig large Holes for 
them. Break the Earth well about the Holes, 
and into each put one Plant. | 

Chuſe a dripping Day for this; and as this 
is the laſt Trouble they will require, let it be 
done carefully, 

They will thus take Root by the Afſiſtance g of 
a few Watering ; and having been raiſed hacks, 
I, they will ſtand ſafely. 
The Care is now to train them, which is is very 
eaſy. They naturally riſe with an erect Trunk, 
Which ſpreads at about two Feet high into 
Branches. 
Te irregular Sbosts muſt be tle off, and 
the reſt favoured; and thus 'tls impoſſible to 
miſs of haviflg hearty, handſome Shrubs. A dry 
Part of the Garderi 18 beſt for them ; and they 
ſhould! be ſheltered from the North and Eaſt. 

' This is the right Conduct for the railing this. 
Species of flowering Shrub; and we have given 
it the more at large, becauſe it ſuits - alſo with; 


1 others. | 1 

e ſee this Species cramp a in Pots, andy 

ſmiothered in Greenhouſes ; ; Ip thus its Flowers: 

are few and weak, and always of a dead white, 

Leet its Roots have their full and free Scope 
of Ground, and let the Plant have Air, and 
they wi will open by thouſands 3 the Petals will be 

tinged with a fleſhy Purple, and their Spots 

K. glow, : 

The Nurſery Men ſpoil thelr Shape by raiſing 
all from Cuttings ; the Gardeners make their 
| Seedlings weak by over nurſing. When they 
have raiſed them in a Hot-Bed, the common 
Practice is to remove them into Pots, and keep 

them under a Hot-Bed Frame in Winter. 
This lays them open to every chill Blaſt, and 
makes them weak and tender. 


The common Writers give” the Choice of 


Trench. 


| either Method ; but they do wrong: the open 
Expoſure 1 is "beyond all Compariſon preferable. 


* KIM SON 


Plate II. "The moſt vulgar: Eye is ſtruck-with the Beauty 
Fig. 5. of this Plant, and it very well deſerbes the Title 
of Elegant. The common Authors, Lilium A. 
mericanum,. and Lito narciſſus Polhanthos. Its pro- 


per Name is, Amaryllis ſpat ha multiflora corollis 
1. 


AMARYLLIS. 

campanulatis ægudlibus genitali bus declinatis. Ama- 
Mir, with many Flowers from the Cup, and thoſe 
equal, and of a campanulated Form, and with the 
Thread crooked. 

The Root is large, and of 4 rounded Form; 
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the Leaves are long and flaggy, but of a freſh | 


and very lively green. The Stalk is round, firm, 


upright, green, and juicy. The Flowers ſtand 


at the Top, ſeveral riſing from one Point together 


Plate II. 
Fig. 6. 


out of a common Scabhard, and ſpreading out 
each Way to form an elegant Cluſter. 

Each Flower is very large, and uncommonly 
elegant: its Colour is a fleſhy Crimſon; and in 
the Centre there is a large Circle of yellow, ter- 
minated every Way by a kind of Rays. 

Each ſeparate Flower grows naked to its Foot- 
ſtalk, without a Cup; the Scabbard at the Top 
of the main Stalk ſerving that Office for all. 
The Body of the Flower is compos'd of fix 
broad, wav'd and pointed Petals, riſing ſmall and 
flender from the Baſe, and ſpreading elegantly at the 
Opening. Within ſtand ſix long and very conſpi- 
cuous Filaments, with large Buttons at their Tops; 
the Filaments droop and bend, and their Buttons 
riſe upwards. In the Center of theſe ſtands the 
Style, a little ſhorter than the Filaments, bending 
in the ſame Manner with them, and parted at the 
Top into three ſlender Segments. The Seed- 
veſſel is oval, and contains, in three Cells, nu- 
merous moderately large Seeds. 

The Student here becomes acquainted with a 


new Claſs of the LIN N AN Syſtem. He ſees þ 


the Filaments riſe free and regular; and he finds 
their Number ſix: it is a Number not ſeen in any 


of the preceding Plants, and it makes a Claſs | 


different from any of thoſe to which they belong: 
this is the ſixth of Linnevs; its Name HxEx- 
ANDRIA; form'd of two Greek Words, as the 
preceding, and ſignifying Plants in whoſe Flower 
there are ſix Male Parts. The Style is ſingle, 
therefore it belongs to the firſt Section of that 
Claſs, the MonoGynia. The Student, from this 
Example, will learn how to diſpoſe all other 
Plants, whoſe Flower has fix Threads and a ſingle 
Style: they are of the hexandrous and the mono- 
gynous Kind, 

The common Writers diſtinguiſh a deep purple 
Amaryllis, as the Belladonna Lilly, diſtinct from 
this which they call the Red Lilly; but we write to 
guard the Student againſt their Errors. Linn avs 
has eſtabliſhed this Point in his Species. Plantarum, 
Vl. 1... 204. -- 

It is a Native of the warmer Parts of A.- 
merica, and its Roots are brought thence in 

Abundance. Our People complain that they are 


rarely good; but this is owing to an Error in the 


— 


Sept. 


Management, ſo very flagrant, that one wonders ——— 


any, who have either practis'd or read the leaſt of 
Gardening, could fall into it. 

The Roots are taken up at random, and planted 
with a fooliſh Care, in Boxes of damp Mould. 
Thus they are weaken'd by being removed at a 
wrong Time, and they rot with the abundant 
Moiſture. | | 

Every one knows the Roots of all this kind of 
Plants will bear to be kept ſeveral Months out of 
the Ground, taking them up at proper Seaſons ; 
and thus they may be tranſported without Fear of 
Accidents. _ { 

It is the Courſe of Nature in this Plant, that 
the Flowers appear before the Leaves. 

About this Time, the firſt Week of September, 
a naked Stalk riſes to ſupport the Flowers; ſoon 


after come the Leaves, and they keep green till 


May. All theſe Plants have their Time of grow- 
ing, and their Period of Reſt. Theſe are the 
Months in which the Root is employ'd to take up 


Nouriſhment, and to convey it to the Stalks, the 


Flowers, the Seed-veſſels, or Leaves: but, to- 


ward the End of May, the Leaves fade, and 


nothing elſe riſes till the ſucceeding September. 
This is the Time of Reſt in the Plant; but not 
all of it: the Fibres are ſhot out in Auguſt for the 
Nouriſhment of the September Stalk ; ſo that the 
Time of abſolute Reſt, is the End of May, all 
June, and the Beginning of July. Within this 
Period let the Roots be taken up in the native 
Place of the Plants Growth; let the Earth be 
clean'd from them; let them be ſpread to dry 
gently, and then ty'd up in Bags. Thus they may 
be ſent over to England in their full Vigour. 
There will be thus no Error in taking them up 


while growing; no Danger of their Rotting in 


coming over : they will be kept in the ſame Con- 
dition, as if bought from ſome careful Gardener, - 
who had: taken them out of the Earth in the due 
Courſe of his Profeſſion, and they will grow 
freely. 5 
and the beſt Management is to plant them in a 
Compoſt, half Mould, one quarter rotted Wood, 
and the other quarter Sand. In this they are to 
be carefully planted; and the Pots to be ſet in a 
Hot Bed of Tanners Bark. Leſs Heat will keep 


them alive; but thus they never fail to flouriſh. 


* — ION 


6. Mutable HIBISCUS, called the CHINA ROSE. 


We introduce here to the Student's Knowledge, | 


perhaps the moſt ſpecious Shrub the World af- 
tords. 

The Number, Beauty, vaſt Size, and Variety 

of its Flowers, claim very well that Cha- 
racter. * 
It is a Native of the Eaſt; and we ſee its Fi- 
gure repreſented frequently in the Chineſe Works 
on Screens, and in their Japan, and larger 
Works in Porcelain. 


It was ſuppoſed at one Time in thoſe Works 


2 


too great for Nature, and the Wantonneſs of 
the Painter's Fancy; but we are now better 
acquainted with it, and nothing more deſerves to 
be made univerſal. | 

It is commonly called the China Roſe, a Name 
alſo given to another of the eaſtern Hib1/cus's, but 
properly to neither : the Size, the double Fo- 
liage, and Luſtre of its Flowers, obtained it 


They require Heat to produce their Flowers ; 


this Name of Roſe; but the Student will ſee to 


what Genus it belongs, when we deſcribe its 
Flowers. | 1 
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finds how they err who call it a Roſe. 


FxRRARIUs, and other of the common Wri- 
ters, copy the falſe Name, Roſa Sinenſis; and 
others call it, Atbæa arborea roſea Sinenſis: its 
proper Name is, Hibiſcus foliis cordato quinquan- 
gularibus obſolete ſerratis caule arboreo: Hibiſcus 


with Heart-faſhioned and fine cornered dully ſer- 


rated Leaves, and with a woody Stem. 

It is a large Shrub, and with proper Care will 
ſpread its Branches in great Regularity, or riſe 
in a ſingle Stem as a Tree. The Leaves are 
broad and deeply divided, ſometimes into three, 
more uſual into five Parts, which are pointed 
and ſerrated. Their Colour is a lively green, 


and they are rough to the Touch. The Flowers 


are very numerous, and of the Bigneſs of the 


double Piony; which they equal alſo in the 


M ultiplicity of Leaves or Petals. 
They give a vaſt Glow by their Size and Num- 
ber; and their Variety of Colours charms the Eye 


yet more. They have diſtinctly three Appearan- 
ces. As they juſt open from the Bud they are of 


a milky white: when half blown they are ting'd 
with a fleſhy red; and when at their full Perfec- 
tion they are of a deep Purple. Their Petals 
ſtand in three or more Series, and they are cutled 
and crumpled, fo as to reflect the Light in a Va- 
riety of Shades and Tins. The Eye may look 
with Wonder upon one of them many Hours to- 
gether. 

The Student, examining this Flower ny 
It has a 
double Cup, like that of the Fig-leav'd H1p1scus, 
deſcribed before; and in its Centre ſtand nume- 


rous Threads, not growing ſeparately from the 


Cup, as they do in the Roſe, which is an icoſan- 
drous Plant, but united into a kind of Tube in 


| 


their lower Part, as in that Hrsiscvs with ſuch a 
Style between them. This, therefore, ſhews the 
Plant to be of the ſdme Claſs with that, the Mo- 
NODELPHIA ; and the Number of the Filaments, 
declares it alſo of the ſame Section, the Pol. vAx- 
PRIA. The Student therefore finds this imaginary 
Roſe to be a real Mallow. 


The Culture of the CHINA Ros. 


Obtain good Seeds; and prepare this Com- 
poſt for them. Mix &qual Quantities of rotted 
Wood, from the Bottom of an old Stack, and of 
fine Garden-Mould; break theſe thoroughly, and 
fift them. Then fill two Pots with them, within 
two Inches of the Rim. Lay in about twenty 
Seeds upon the Surface of the Mould in each Pot, 
and ſift more over them, till they are covered an 
Inch. Set one Pot in the Stove, among the ten- 
dereſt Plants, and plunge the other in a hot Bed: 
thin the Plants when they riſe, as directed under 
a preceditig Head, in this Manner. of Sowing z 
leaving only the two beſt in each Pot, and placing 
that from the Hot Bed after the Plants are gra- 
dually harden'd, in the Green- houſe; the other re- 
maining in the Stove, 

Give them as much Air as they can bear in 
their ſeveral Places: pick off dead Leaves, and 
give occaſionally a little Water. 
gentle Training of the Stalks; and Experience 
will ſhew, much better than the dogmatic Rules 


of Writers, how much Expoſure the Plants will 


This is univerſal, that the leſs Heat is given a 
Plant, unnaturally, provided there be enough to 


1 keep it well alive, the better it flowers. 


To this add 


7. We POMEGRANATE. 
Good Care and favourable Seaſons will ripen the | 


| Pomegranate Fruit in England; but if that never 
happened, the gloſſy Leaf and the Scarlet Flower 
render the Tree worthy a Place in the beſt 
Gardens. 

The common Writers call it Granatum, and 
Malus Granata: its proper Name is Punica. 


It is naturally a ſtraggling Shrub, breaking | 
from a ſmall Height into, numerous Branches; 


but it may be trained, by proper Management, 
into the Form of a Tree; or led over a great 
Extent of Wall, 
The Trunk is covered with a rough 3 
Bark; the younger Shoots are reddiſn. 
The Leaves reſemble Myrtle; 
of a yellower green, and of a gloſſy Surface: 
they have high Ribs on the under Part, and 
when bruiſed they ſmell ſtrong and diſagreeable. 
The Flowers grow frequently at the Ex- 
treams of the Branches, and on young Shoots 
from other Parts: they are very large and very 


beautiful, deep, hollow, rumpled, and of a 
glowing ſcarlet. 


There are few to whom we need deſcribe the 


but they a are 


Fruit. It is covered with a hard Shell. | 
If left ungathered it will burſt upon the Tree, 
and ſhow its crimſon Grains with vaſt Beauty, 


To know its Place in the LinnAan Sy. 


ſtem, the Flower is to be examined more di- 


ſtinctly. 


Its Cup is large, deep, hollow, and divided 
into five Segments, at the Rim; and, much to 
the Advantage of the Shrub, it is of the ſame 
ſcarlet with the Flower. ä 

The Flower expands from its wide Verge, 
and is formed of five large Petals: they are 
rounded uneven, and inſerted in the Cup. 


In the Centre ſtands a great Cluſter of F ila- 
ments, as in the preceding Plant; but with 
this Difference; here they are inferted in the 
Cup. This, as we have obſerved, makes the 
Diſtinction between the Icosanprous and the 
PoLyanDRous Plants. This therefore is one of 


the former, the Icos AN pRIA, the twelfth LIx- 
NAAN Claſs. 

We cannot recommend a better Method to 
the Student, for fixing in his Memory the Di- 
ſtinction of theſe two Claſſes, than reading 


their 


Sept. 


A COMPLEAT BODY. 


Plate II. 


Fig. 6. 


the Leaves are long and flaggy, but of a freſh 
and very lively green. The Stalk is round, firm, 
upright, green, and juicy. The Flowers ſtand 
at the Top, ſeveral riſing from one Point together 
out of a common Scabbard, and ſpreading out 
each Way to form an elegant Cluſter. 

Each Flower 1s very large, and uncommonly 
elegant: its Colour is a fleſhy Crimſon; and in 
the Centre there is a large Circle of yellow, ter- 
minated every Way by a kind of Rays. 

Each ſeparate Flower grows naked to its Foot- 
ſtalk, without a Cup; the Scabbard at the Top 
of the main Stalk ſerving that Office for all. 

The Body of the Flower is compos'd of ſix 
broad, wav'd and pointed Petals, riſing ſmall and 
flender from the Baſe, and ſpreading elegantly at the 
Opening. Within ſtand ſix long and very conſpi- 
cuous Filaments, with large Buttons at their Tops; 
the Filaments droop and bend, and their Buttons 
riſe upwards. In the Center of theſe ſtands the 
Style, a little ſhorter than the Filaments, bending 
in the ſame Manner with them, and parted at the 
Top into three ſlender Segments. The Seed- 
veſſel is oval, and contains, in three Cells, nu- 
merous moderately large Seeds. 

The Student here becomes acquainted with a 
new Claſs of the LINNÆ AN Syſtem. He ſees 
the Filaments riſe free and regular; and he finds 
their Number fix : it is a Number not ſeen in any 


of the preceding Plants, and it makes a Claſs 


different from any of thoſe to which they belong : 
this is the ſixth of Linnzvs; its Name HE x- 
ANDRIA; form'd of two Greek Words, as the 
preceding, and ſignifying Plants in whoſe Flower 
there are ſix Male Parts. The Style is ſingle, 


therefore it belongs to the firſt Section of that 


Claſs, the Monocynia. The Student, from this 
Example, will learn how to diſpoſe all other 
Plants, whoſe Flower has ſix Threads and a ſingle 
Style : they are of the hexandrous and the mono- 


_ gynous Kind. 


The common Writers diſtinguiſh a deep purple 


Amaryllis, as the Belladonna Lilly, diſtinct from 


this which they call the Red Lilly; but we write to 
guard the Student againſt their Errors. LIxxÆus 
has eſtabliſhed this Point in his Species Plantarum, 
Vol. I. p. 293. 

It is a Native of the warmer Parts of 4. 
merica, and its Roots are brought thence in 
Abundance. Our People complain that they are 


— 


rarely a but this is owing to an Error in the Sept; 


Management, fo very flagrant, that one wonders 
any, who have either practis'd or read the leaſt of 
Gardening, could fall into it. 

The Roots are taken up at random, and planted 
with a fooliſh Care, in Boxes of damp Mould. 
Thus they are weaken'd by being removed at a 
wrong Time, and they rot with the abundant 
Moiſture. 

Every one knows the Roots of all this kind of 
Plants will bear to be kept ſeveral Months out of 
the Ground, taking them up at proper Seaſons ; 
and thus they may be tranſported without Fear of 
Accidents. _ | 

It is the Courſe of Nature in this Plant, that 
the Flowers appear before the Leaves. 

About this Time, the firſt Week of Sepremler, 
a naked Stalk riſes to ſupport the Flowers; ſoon 
after come the Leaves, and they keep green till 
May. All theſe Plants have their Time of grow- 
ing, and their Period of Reſt. Theſe are the 
Months in which the Root is employ'd to take up 
Nouriſhment, and to convey it to the Stalks, the 
Flowers, the Seed-veſſels, or Leaves: but, to- 
ward the End of May, the Leaves fade, and 
nothing elſe riſes till the ſucceeding September. 

This is the Time of Reſt in the Plant; but not 
all of it: the Fibres are ſhot out in Auguſt for the 
Nouriſhment of the September Stalk ; ſo that the 


Time of abſolute Reſt, is the End of May, all 


June, and the Beginning of Juhy. Within this 
Period let the Roots be taken up in the native 


Place of the Plants Growth; let the Earth be 


clean'd from them; 
gently, 
be ſent over to England in their full Vigour. 

There will be thus no Error in taking them up 
while growing; no Danger of their Rotting in 
coming over: they will be kept in the ſame Con- 


let them be ſpread to dry 


dition, as if bought from ſome careful Gardener, 


who had taken them out of the Earth in the due 
Courſe of his Profeſſion, and they will grow 
freely. 

They require Heat to produce thei Flowers; 
and the beſt Management is to plant them in a 
Compoſt, half Mould, one quarter rotted Wood, 


and the other quarter = In this they are to. 


be carefully planted; and the Pots to be ſet in a 
Hot Bed of Tanners Bark. Leſs Heat will keep 
them alive; but thus they never fail to flouriſh. 


6. Mulable HIBISCUS, 


We introduce here to the Student s Knowledge, 
perhaps the moſt ſpecious Shrub the World af- 
fords. 

The Number, Beauty, vaſt Size, oy Variety 
of its Flowers, claim very well that Cha- 
racter. 

It is a Native of the Eaſt; and we fee its Fi- 
gure repreſented frequently in the Chineſe Works 
on Screens, and in their Japan, and larger 
Works in Porcelain. 


It was ſuppoſed at one Time in thoſe Works 


2 


called th CHINA ROSE. 


too great for Nature, and the Wantonneſs of 
the Painter's Fancy; but we are now better 
acquainted with it, and nothing more deſerves to 
be made univerſal. 

It is commonly called the China Roſe, a Name 
alſo given to another of the eaſtern Hibiſcus's, but 
properly to neither : the Size, the double Fo- 
liage, and Luſtre of its Flowers, obtained ir 
this Name of Roſe ; but the Student will ſee to 
what Genus it belongs, when we deſcribe its 


Flowers. 
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and then ty d up in Bags. Thus they may 
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| Plate IT. 
Pig. 7. 


FERRARIUs, and other of the common Wri- 
ters, copy the falſe Name, Roſa Sinenſis; - 
others call it, Althea arborea roſea Sinenfis : 
proper Name is, Hibiſcus foliis cordato e 
gularibus obſolete ſerratis caule arboreo: Hibiſcus 
with Heart-faſhioned and fine cornered dully ſer- 
rated Leaves, and with a woody Stem. 

It is a large Shrub, and with proper Care will 
ſpread its Branches in great Regularity, or riſe 
in a ſingle Stem as a Tree. The Leaves are 
broad and deeply divided, ſometimes into three, 
more uſual into five Parts, which are pointed 
and ſerrated. Their Colour is a lively green, 
and they are rough to the Touch. The Flowers 
are very numerous, and bf the Bigneſs of the 


double Piony ; which they equal alſo in the 


Multiplicity of Leaves or Petals. 

They give a vaſt Glow by their Size and Num- 
ber; and their Variety of Colours charms the Eye 
yet more. They have diſtinctly three Appearan- 
Ces. 
a milky white : when half blown they are ting'd 
with a fleſhy red; and when at their full Perfec- 
tion they are of a deep Purple. Their Petals 


ſtand in three or more Series, and they are cutled 


and crumpled, fo as to reflect the Light in a Va- 
riety of Shades and Tins. The Eye may look 


with Wonder upon one of them many Hours to- 


gether. 
The Student, examining this Flower n 
finds how they err who call it a Roſe. It has a 


double Cup, like that of the Fig-leav'd HIBISscus, 


deſcribed before; and in its Centre ſtand nume- 


rous Threads, not growing ſeparately from the 
Cup, as they do in the Roſe, which is an 7coſan- 
drous Plant, but united into a kind of Tube in 


As they juſt open from the Bud they are of 


their lower Part, as in that HrBiscvs with ſuch a Sept. 


Style between them. This, therefore, ſhews the 
Plant to be of the ſame Claſs with that, the Mo- 
NODELPHIA; and the Number of the Filaments, 


declares it alſo of the ſame Section, the Por.y ax- 


DRIA. The Student therefore finds this imaginary 
Roſe to be a real Mallow. 


The Culture of the CHINA Rosk. 


Obtain good Seeds; and prepare this Com- 
poſt for them. Mix equal Quantities of rotted 
Wood, from the Bottom of an old Stack, and of 
fine Garden - Mould; break theſe thoroughly, and 
ſift them. Then fill two Pots with them, within 
two Inches of the Rim. Lay in about twenty 
Seeds upon the Surface of the Mould in each Port, 
and ſift more over them, till they are covered an 
Inch. Set one Pot in the Stove, among the ten- 
dereſt Plants, and plunge the other in a hot Bed : 
thin the Plants when they riſe, as directed under 
a preceding Head, in this Manner. of Sowing z 
leaving only the two beſt in each Pot, and placing 
that from the Hot Bed after the Plants are gra- 
dually harden d, in the Green-houſe; the other re- 
maining in the Stove, 

Give them as much Air as they can hear in 
their ſeveral Places: pick off dead Leaves, and 
give occaſionally a little Water. 
gentle Training of the Stalks; and Experience 


vill ſhew, much better than the dogmatic Rules 


of Writers, how much Expoſure the Plants will 
bear. 

This is univerſal, that the leſs Heat is given a 
Plant, unnaturally, provided there be enough to 


| keep it well alive, the better it flowers, 


To this add 


7. Te POMEGRANATE. 


Good Care and favourable Seaſons will ripen the 


Pomegranate Fruit in England; but if that never 


happened, the gloſſy Leaf and the Scarlet Flower 


render the Tree worthy a Place in the beſt 


.. Gardens. 


The common Writers call it Granatum, _ 
Malus Granata: its proper Name is Punica. 


It is naturally a ſtraggling Shrub, breaking 


from a ſmall Height into, numerous Branches; 
but it may be trained, by proper Management, 


into the Form of a Tree; or led over a great 


Extent of Wall. 
The Trunk is covered with a rough "SING 
Bark ; the younger Shoots are reddiſh. 


The Leaves reſemble Myrtle; but they a are 
of a yellower green, and of a glofly Surface: 
they have high Ribs on the under Part, and 
when bruiſed they ſmell ſtrong and diſagreeable. 
The Flowers grow frequently at the Ex- 
treams of the Branches, and on young Shoots 
from other Parts : they are very large and very 


beautiful, deep, hollow, rumpled, and of a 
glowing ſcarlet. 


There are few to whom we need deſcribe the 


| 


and is formed of five large Petals : 


Fruit. It is covered with a hard Shell. 


If left ungathered it will burſt upon the Tree, 


and ſhow its crimſon Grains with vaſt Beauty. 
To know its Place in the Linn&4an Syſ- 


-| ſtem, the Flower is to be examined more di- 
ſtinctly. 


Its Cup is large, deep, hollow, and divided 


into five Segments, at the Rim; and, much to 


the Advantage of the Shrub, it is of che ſame 
ſcarlet with the Flower. 

The Flower expands from its wide Verge, 
they are 
rounded uneven, and inſerted in the Cup. 


In the Centre ſtands a great Cluſter of Fila- 
ments, as in the preceding Plant; but with 
this Difference; here they are inſerted in the 
Cup. This, as we have obſerved, makes the 
Diſtinction between the Icosanprous and the 
PoLy anpRovs Plants. This therefore is one of 
the former, the Icosanpria, the twelfth LIx- 
NAAN Claſs. 

We cannot recommend a better Method to 
the Student, for fixing in his Memory the Di- 
ſtinction of theſe two Claſſes, than reading 

their 
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8 "COMPLEAT. BODY 


— their Charaten, N comparing them wich Na- 


— ture in the Pomegrapalt and Ciſtus Flowers. 


The Filaments in this are terminated by ob- 


long Buttons; and the Style riſes ſingle in 
their Centre. 


This places the en in the firſt Sec- 
tion of the twelfth Claſs, and ſhews it one of 
the Icoſandria Monogynia of LINN vs. 


The Culture of the PonsonlN Arx. 


Let ſome W of a flouriſhing and 


healthy Tree be laid for Propagation. in this 


Manner. | 
Dig Holes in the Plakes where they will beſt 
come, and fill theſe to eighteen Inches deen 


with rich fine Mould. Lay down a Branch in 


each Hole; cover it ſix Inches deep, and let its 


Top be a Foot out of the Ground. 


Keep the Earth moiſt, by now and then 
watering it during the dry Time of the Sum- 


mer, and there will ſhoot into it many Roots 


from the buried Part of the Branch. 
Thus let it lie the Winter; and let it be taken 
from the old Tree, and tranſplanted the next 
Spring. 


The exact Time is Juſt before the Tie begins 


to ſhoot. 


In Trees leſs ready to take Root, the Branch 
that is to be laid may be pierced with an Awl, 
or lit, or twiſted : but in the Pomegranate.theſe 
Methods are not needed ; the Plain Method here 
deſcribed anſwers ſufficiently : and if the old 
Tree have Branches near the Ground, the 
Trouble is no more than this. | 

If it be neceſſary to lay a Branch that cannot 
be brought- down to the Ground, ſome Mould 
muſt be raiſed to a proper Height for it: a 


m— — — 
_ „ IE 2 


ocher Convenience, aud the "PTY muſt be lid Sept. 
in that in the ſame Way as if it Rage been in 


the natural Ground. 

Thus is the great Article of laying ed, 
and in this Manner ſhall we, in the. Courſe ot 
the Work, occaſionally lay before the young 
Gardener the whole Practice of his Profeſſion, 
as we explain the Syſtem to the Student. 


The Seaſon being come for removing the | 


Layers of the Pomegranate, let a proper Place 
be fixed upon for their Reception; > Jos on "> 
will depead their fruiting. 3 

The Pomegranate requires a rich Soil and. A 
warm Expoſure : While it is thus- open to the 
Sun, and well ſupplied from the Earth, it muſt 
be defended from the north and eaſt Windsiz 
and then by proper Management it wall: Froduoe 
Abundance both of Flowers and Fruit. 

We have obſerved, that the 1 flowers 
at the Ends of the yeung Branches. There- 
fore the weak Boughs of the preceding Year 
ſhould be cut out, and the ſtronger ſhorten'd. | 

This promotes new Shoots in Abundande; 
and when a Tree is covered with theſe, it, will, at 
a dry Seaſon be; covercd. alſo, with Flowers. | 

On this depends. the. Management. of the 
Pomegranate Tres. It. thrives, beſts again a 
Wall ; where the Branches. ſhould. be laighhalf. a 
Foot aſunder ; and in a Direction nearly; hori- 
zontal, but a little inclining upwards: 

It is a common Cuſtom to prune. the. Pama. 
granate in Spring; ; and to, this is og * 0 
ſeldom ripening the Fruit. FE 

This delays. the putting out. of che Bloſlpms.”. 

Let the Tree be pruned: at Michaelmas, the 


} 


long Shoots cut. off i in Summer, and a, due Soil 


and Expoſure allowed, and will always bear large 


| | Fruit, and in all good Seaſons they will ripen. 
Baſket of Earth muſt. be placed on a Stool, r | "3-42 0M 
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P. II. . 


De Care ant Culture of - the Pun a lids in DEN, 55 & Beginning of 


September. 
ET the careful Gardener, add to his former | 


Week's Care in this Part, the frequent Was 
tering of his Autumnal Flowers, in the open 


Ground. Let him pick dead Leaves from the 


Stove and Green-houſe Plants: let him ſtir the 
Earth about ſuch of them as are flowering, or 
going to flower, and give them ſlight but frequent 
Waterings. 


Early and date let him ba out in Search of 
Slugs and other Vermin. 


punctually. He will have ſo many eſſential Things 


Let him wy away dead Leaves alſo from his 
Shrubs; and keep the Borders clear of Weeds, 
the Graſs well cut, and Gravel roll'd and weeded. 

If the Weather be ſhowery, | he may, ſpare his 
Waterings in Proportion. 

*Tis little he has to do in this Part for the pre- 
ſent Week; but let it be therefore done the more 


to do the- ſucceeding Time, that all theſe leſſer 
Matters ſhould.be carefully diſpatched now. 
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SECTION II. N 


The Buſineſs of the SE NAR v, for the Beginning of September. 


\HE Seaſon for tranſplanting is at hand, and 

there are many thouſand Seedlings whoſe 
Size does not fit them for their Places in the Gar- 
den, though they require to be remov'd from 
thoſe where they were rais'd. Some Borders 
muſt be allotted for this Service, and now 1s 
the Time to dig them : if they are loamy and 
rich, and tolerably freſh, nothing is needed more 
than good ſound digging and breaking with the 
Spade. If the natural Earth be too tough, throw 
in Aſhes; and, if exhauſted by repeated Growths, 
dig in good mellow and well rotted Og but not 
too much of it. 

Go the full Spade deep in every Part, break 
every Clod, and take up every Fragment of a 
Root that comes in the way. The Dews will 
mellow and enrich the Soil ; and to their Influence, 
and the Rains, it ſhould be left till open'd for re- 
ceiving the Plants. This is a Practice vaſtly 
| Preferable to the opening it juſt at the Time of 
uſing. 

This is the Preparation for thoſe which are to be 
remov'd; and when this is done, the next Care is 
demanded for thoſe that are to ſtand longer where 
they are. Clear away all Weeds from theſe. 
Where they are too cloſe for the Spade, cut the 
Surface of the Earth well with a ſtout ſmall Hoe; 
and where they are ſo far a-part as to give Room 
for digging, never ſpare it. The Spade the beſt 
of all Inſtruments of Culture; none divides and 
breaks the Soil ſo thoroughly. 

Every Digging of this kind gives the Trees and 


SECTION 


POMONA, 


Plants all the Good of Tranſplantation, without 
the Diſadvantages. Let us once repreſent this 
properly to the Gardener. - 

The Benefit of Tranſplantation is, that the 
Roots being taken off at the Ends, ſend out in- 
numerable new Fibres ; and that there is a freſh- 


dug Earth, light and open, to give them Paſſage, - 


and full of Nouriſhment to ſupply them. The Diſ- 
advantage is, the Check they receive by the Re- 
moval, it being ſome Time before new Fibres 
ſhoot, or Nouriſhment is received : now, in this 
Method of Digging, the Ends of all the ſpread- 
ing Roots are cut off by the Spade, and there is 
immediately thrown upon them a Quantity of 
freſh broken Mould. They have therefore all the 
Advantage given by tranſplanting; and ſo many of 


the more perpendicular Roots are left untouch'd, 


that there is a Supply from them while the other 
Fibres are preparing, which prevents the Check. 

Thus let the practical Gardener underſtand the 
Reaſon of all his Operations, and he will know 
how to perform and what to expect from them. 

Trim up thoſe Shrubs which require the Knife, 
and train the reſt by Stakes or Cords to their pro- 
per Form. | 

Pull up by Hand all Weeds from among Seed- 
ling Trees and hardy Plants; and having given a 


good Watering to ſettle the looſe Earth to them, 


after che Piſturbance from tearing up the larger 


rooted Weeds ; leave for this Week that Part of 
the Ground. 
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or the FRUIT-GARDEN. 
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Fruits now in Perfection. 


HE ſeveral Kinds nam'd in our laſt Num- 


ber continue good; or where they are not 


favour'd in Soil and Situation, they are but be- 
ginning now to ripen : to theſe we may add, in 
favourable Grounds, and under the Care of good 
Gardeners, for the preſent Week, 

I. The VIoLET NRCTARINE. This is a mo- 
derately large Kind: it is whitiſh toward the 
Wall, and of a deep blueiſh Purple on the ſunny 
Side. The Skin is tolerably firm, the Pulp is full 
of Juice, and very rich ; and the Stone is Blood- 
kr. _ | 
2. The MoxnTaiBan PEAch. This is a mid- 
dle-ſiz'd Peach: of a round Shape, without any 
Point, but with a Cleft on one Side. It is all 
| over of a fine bright Red, except what is Juſt 
next the Wall, and that is of ay whitiſh Green. 


No 2. i 


The Fleſh is rich, and parts r from the 
Stone. 

3. The right ORANGE BRRCGAMx Px AR: this 
is now in Perfection. It is yellow, but a little red- 
diſh on the ſunny Side. Its Taſte is very agreeable, 
and it is tender and juicy. Its Shape is roundiſh, 


but hollow'd at the Eye, and a little pointed at 


the Stalk. The Tree does very well as a Standard 
in the Dwarf Way, and is a plentiful Bearer. 

4. The DRA D'oR PLuM : this is now ripe on 
Standards, and is better from theſe than from the 
Wall. It is a yellow Plum, ſpotted with deep 
red on the ſunny Side. It is one of the ſmaller 
Kind, and its Shape is longiſh : it has a remark- 
able Dimple on each End, and the Stalk is ſhort. 
The Fleſh is yellow and very rich, but it does not 
part freely from the Stone. 
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Oo SE 
of the Care and Management of Fruit-Trees. 


HE Time for planting, in this Article, ap- 

proaches as in the others, and our Gardener 
muſt prepare for it in the ſame Manner. Where- 
ever he intends to ſet new Trees, let him now dig 
the Ground. Let him cut it to a good Depth, and 
break the Clods well, and then lay it even. We 
have given the Reaſon of this Practice before. 


The Earth will be improv'd by the Air, Rain and 


Dews, as much as by Manure. 


This Preparation being made in order for new | 


Trees, let him go round his others. With Re- 
ſpect of theſe, the Buſineſs turns upon two Points, 
the gathering ſuch of their Fruits as are ripe, and 
the preſerving of the reſt ; for the Devourers and 
Deſtroyers of them are at this Time innumerable. 
The Birds, Commoners of Nature, peck at what 
they pleaſe; they taſte and leave, and taſte again of 
others; and what they wound, Myriads of leſſer 


Creatures follow to deſtroy. The leaſt Fly will at- 


tack the largeſt Fruit when theſe have broke the 
Skin. The firſt Care is therefore to defend from 


them. They attack the ripe Fruit moſt; and there- 


fore the firſt Way of guarding againſt them, is by 


gathering what is ready for Uſe and * in 


Danger. 


The chief Merit of the Gardener, in this Re- | 


ſpect, is the ſupplying the Table with them in the 
utmoſt Perfection, and the Art of Gathering, 
which is very little underſtood or thought of, is 
a very eſſential and material Article. | 

I have ſeen one common Cuſtom among Gar- 
deners, which is to go out for Fruit an Hour be- 
fore it is to be ſerved at Table; and this they 
think very meritorious, becauſe it will be freſh. 

I have ſeen alſo a contrary Practice, which I 
thall explain, together with its Reaſons ; but firſt, 
in order to ſhew its real Uſe, this Fa&t muſt be 
inſerted. 

Two Gentlemen, Relations and Neighbours, 
who had the ſame Soil and the ſame kind of Trees, 
and thoſe, to all Appearance, manag'd in the 
very ſame Manner, found avaſt Difference al- 
ways in the Fruit : 
Company never fail'd to perceive it as well as 
themſelves ; and when it came at laſt to be ex- 
plain'd, the whole Cauſe was, that the Gardener 
of him whoſe Fruit was worſt, gather'd it juſt 
before it was wanted, and the other much earlier. 
This ſeems to contradict Reaſon, Freſhneſs being 
eſteem'd the great Article in the Nicety of Fruit : 
but it is only a ſeeming Contradiction. 

Let any one examine the State of Plants in ge- 
neral, in Summer, and he will find it this; as the 
great Heat of the Day comes on, their Leaves 
begin to flag; and they droop more and more till 
the Cool of the Evening. The Reaſon is, the 
great Evaporation of their Juices by the Sun's 
Heat: they grow flaccid from toward Noon till 
near Sun- ſet: then the Heat is over, and the Dews 
refreſh them: they continue recruiting and reco- 
vering during the whole Night, and they are firm 
and lively in the Morning. 


2 
a 


it was fo great, that their 


. 


in a cool but not damp Room, till it is wanted. 


The Caſe is the ſame in Fruits, only it is not 
ſo eaſily perceived. At Noon they are exhauſted. 
and flattened, and they are heated to the Heart : 
all this readers them dead and unpleaſing. They 
begin to recruit toward Evening, as the Leaves; 
and in the ſame Manner are in their full Perfection 
at early Morning. One Hour after Sun-riſe is the 
Time for gathering them : this was the Secret of 
the ſucceſsful Gardener, and this every one thould 
practiſe. 

Let him take ſome Fruit- Baſkets of open-= 
work, cover them with large Leaves, and at Se- 
ven in the Morning go out to gather his Fruit. 
When he. has carefully choſen what is ripe, and 
laid it handſomely in the Baſket, let it be plac'd 


When the ripeſt are gathered, the reſt are to be 
preſerved : and with Reſpect of Birds, ſome 
Lime-twigs and Trap-cages ſhould be placed, and 
Lines of Feathers hung about the Place. 

This, with frequent frightning them away with 
a Piſtol charg'd with Powder, will be a good ge- 
neral Method of guarding them; but more Care is 
to be taken of ſome particular fine ones. Grapes 
and Peaches are now moſt in Danger, and the 
ſame Method ſhould be us'd for both. 

Let the Gardener get fome fine thin white Crape, 
and cut it out in Pieces of proper Size: let him 
obſerve which are the fineſt and moſt perfect 
Bunches of Grapes, and cover them up with Pieces 
of the Crape, tying it lightly round the Stalk, 
juſt over the Top of the Berries: thus there will 
be ſeveral Bunches of the fineſt Grapes preſerved 
in ſo many Bags, and they will ripen to Perfection, 
without being expoſed to Inſects. The Gardener 
who ſhall follow this Practice, will be able to ſend 
up ſuch perfect Bunches as can be ſcen at no 
other Table. 

The ſame Care is to be taken with the Peaches; 
the F Places muſt be mark'd where the beſt grow, and 


Pieces of the Crape nail'd over them; not ſingly, 


for that would be endleſs ; but a large Piece to 


preſerve ten or a dozen. 


The common Practice of hanging Nets over 
Fruit-Trees, has its Uſe; but in a limited Way. 
They keep off Birds; and are ſo far ſerviceable ; 
but Flies are not prevented from their Depreda- 
tions. Among theſe the Waſps are the worſt,” and 
too much Care cannot be taken in guarding againſt 


them. The Crape will preſerve ſuch particular 


Parcels as are covered with it ; but as a great deal 
is left open, all Care muſt be taken to deſtroy this 
Enemy. Bottles of Sugar-water, hung in various 
Parts of the Trees, are of great Service againſt. 
this Species, and many others; but they give 


very imperfect Directions who content themſelves 


with adviſing this. 
Wherever a Waſp is ſeen, it ſhould be de- 
ſtroy'd with Care; for one Waſp that eſcapes at 


this Time, and ſurvives the-Winter, will lay the 
Foundation for a' Swarm. 


The Deſtruction of them ſingly at this Period, 
und 
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and the ſeeking and deſtroying tld Neſts in | Fruit from theſe moſt troubleſome of all their De- 


Spring, are the two great Concerns for guarding 
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CHLORIS; or the K1iTCHEN-GaARDEN, 


The Produtts of the Kitchen-Garden, mentioned in our laſt Number, continuing in Seaſon without any parti > 
ticular Addition, we ſhall beſtow the ſucceeding Pages of this, upon its Culture. 


HE. fame Directions that are proper for the 


Nurſery, come into Force here. Weeds will 
riſe in every Place; they are equally hurtful to all 
Crops, and they muſt be deſtroy'd every where 
with the ſame Care. According to the Condition 
of the Crop various Methods are to be us'd for 


this: the Spade is the beſt; the Hoe the leaſt ef- 
fectual: and there are Places here, as in the Nur- 


ſery, where neither can be us'd, 
done by Hand. | | 

Where the Rows ſtand diſtant, nothing can be 
ſo well as digging up the Ground between; this, 
to the larger growing Plants, has the ſame Ad- 
vantage as the digging among the young Trees ; 
but the preſent, is a Seaſon when a younger 
Growth is more in Danger. There will be, in a 
well-ordered Garden, a Parcel of Collyflowers riſing 
to head ; and there will be young Spinage ; and 
Turneps of a ſomewhat longer Growth ; theſe 
will be the Crops moſt requiring weeding. 

In the common Way of Planting, the Hoe 
muſt be brought in among the Collyflowers ; but 
when we come to the Seaſon of tranſplanting theſe, 
Nen, to the Principles on which this Work is 

nded, we ſhall direct the placing them ſo di- 
ſtant, that the Spade may be brought in between, 
and this will give them Heads in the ſucceeding 
Month, finer than thoſe of the beſt Seaſon. 

When they are hoe'd, let a ſmall ſtrong Hoe 
be us'd to break the Surface to ſome Depth ; and 
when the Weeds, cut up by this, are drawn off 
the Ground, let there come a good Watering. 

The Turneps muſt be hoe'd in the ſame Man- 
ner; but the weeding of the Spinage will be beſt 


but all muſt be 


Roots as they are pull'd up, and leaving all level 
about the young Plants. 

This is a Seaſon for ſowing ſome Dutch Lettuce. 
Care muſt be taken of the Plants when they are 
up; and if a Frame be allow'd for a Parcel of 
the beſt of them, they will be ſure to come in a 
good Seaſon. 

Celery planted out at its proper Seaſon, will 
now be well rooted, and the Advantage of the 
Rains will ſend it up largely. Let it be earthed 
as it riſes, and let this be done carefully. The 
Mould drawn up about it muſt be fine, and the 
earthing of it ſhould be perform'd in a dry 
Day. Care muſt be taken to earth it high 
enough, elſe the Work will ſoon need to be re- 
peated ; but let the Gardener ſee the Heart of 
the Plants is not choak'd or cover'd, for this will 
rot them. 


Much of the Kitchen-Garden Ground will now 


be clear'd of its Crops; and this the Gardener is 


the ſucceeding Plantation. 


— . 


to conſider as of two Kinds; ſome Parts of it 
muſt ſerve for receiving the tranſplanted Growths 
for Winter, and ſome muſt be reſerv'd for the 
Spring ſowing. 

The compleat Gardener ſhould have all this in 
his Eye at once; and making the proper Separation 
and Diſpoſition now, he will find all his Work 
proceed with Regularity. RA 

When he has mark'd out his clear Ground for 
theſe Purpoſes, let him ſet on his Men to digging. 
Moſt content themſelves in the clearing off the 
Weeds, by Hoeing, from the whole Ground ; 
and there are printed Authorities (ſuch have the 
Writers on Gardening been) for this Conduct. 
Let our Pupil learn what is Tillage better. 

How does Earth become exhauſted, but by the 
nouriſhing of Plants? And how is it refreſh'd and 
reſtor d to its former Strength and Vigour, but 


by Manure and Tillage? Either will do; and, in 


ſome Caſes, Tillage is beſt us'd ſingly: in others, 
both together. 

As to the exhauſting of the Earth, all Growth 
of Vegetables does that; Weeds as well as profita- 
ble Herbage ; and with Regard to the reſtoring it 


to Vigour, where Manures are not employ'd, the 


Effect of Tillage in diſpoſing it properly to receive 
the Rains and Dews, is the great Thing. Theſe 


are the Principles of Garden Culture: let us ap- 
| ply them to Practice in this Inſtance. 


Here are large Spaces of Ground exhauſted by 
Summer Crops, and they are to be refreſh*d for 
Weeds muſt not be 
permitted to grow upon them, for that would ex- 


| hauſt them farther. Theſe the common Writers 
done by Hand, ftriking the Mould off from the | 


direct to be clear'd off; but here their Directions 
ſtop. Certainly this prevents the farther exhauſt- 


ing of the Ground, but more may be done. 
Even where no Manure is added, Tillage will 
come in very ſerviceably; therefore let all his 
| Ground be dug, but in a different Manner. 


Let the firſt Diviſion, comprehending all that 
is to be us'd for the Autumnal Tranſplantation, 
be dug deep and well: let it be laid in Borders, 
or Beds, of proper Form ; and thus broke by the 
Spade, ler it lie expos'd to Dew and Rain to enrich 
it, till the Time of planting it. The Ground will 


be much fitter for that Service, and much im- 


prov'd by this Preparation. 


With Reſpect to the other Part, which is 


to lie vacant till Spring, let it enjoy all the Ad- 
vantages of Fallow. The Farmer may inſtruct 
the Gardener here in his own Profeſſion. When 
he lays his Land fallow, he does not leave it in 
the Stubble: he knows Reſt from Produce is but 


a Part of what is requir'd for its recruiting its 


Strength f 
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Sept. TY he plows it deep and well, 108 after 

——— ſome Months he repeats that Labour: thus the 
Mould is broken, the Air, Sun, Rains and Dews, 
Nature's own Manure, are admitted freely; the 
Clods are calcin'd by the Sun and Wind, mel- 
low'd by the Dews, and diſſolved by Rains. 
Thus the Land becomes improv'd not by meer 
Reſt or Reſpite. The Spade is the Gardener's 
Plow, and it is a better Inſtrument : his Land needs 
Fallowing, and let him give it all the due Ad- 
vantage. | 

Something like this is done in the Beds for 
Tranſplanting, according to our Directions here 
given, and there is not Time for more. The 
Soil is once expoſed and broke in digging up the 
Border, and once again in the particular Spots 
that are uſed, in the Act of Planting. In that 
Part ſet aſide for Spring, there is Opportunity for 
much more Advantage, Let it be dug deep, well 

broke with the Spade, and thrown up in high 
Ridges, Eaſt and Weſt, that it may be open to 
the Riſing and the Setting-Sun. Twice in the 
Winter let it be dug again, broke well a-freſh, 
and thrown up in the ſame Form and Manner. 
This will give it all the Advantage of a well- 
manag'd Fallow, and in the Spring it will be found 
very fruitful. 

Much of the Dung uſed in Kitchen-Gardens 
may be ſav'd this Way; and 'tis always to the 
Advantage of the Products to be ſparing of it. 
The ſame Effect that takes by Fermentation, 
the Tillage we have directed ſupply by Calcina- 
tion, and by the Impregnation of the Dews; and 
all the Products rais'd upon Ground, thus en- 
rich'd by Tillage, will be finer flavour' f than 
thoſe ſupply'd with Nouriſhment from Dung. 

We direct this to be a Week of Preparation 
more than actual Service; and it will be found moſt 
adviſeable to make this Uſe of it. We propoſe, 


in the next Number, to direct the principal | 


Tranſplantations of the Kitchen-Garden, and this 
is needful as a Preparation for them. 

The Time of making Muſhroom-Beds is now 
approaching, and this ſhould be prepar'd for in 
the ſame timely Manner. Let mellow Dung be 
ready for making the Beds, and the proper Mat- 
ter got for planting of them. This is to be ſought 
for in the Fields. 

The Muſhroom, long ſupposd to be produc'd 
from Dung of Animals, by an equivocal Genera- 
tion, is now known to riſe like all other Vegetables, 
from Seeds. It is one of the CxyeToGaMia of 
LIN NAS: thele compoſe his Twenty - fourth 
Claſs, the laſt of his Work; and the Term 
form'd, like all his others, of two Greek Words, 
ſignifies Plants, the Impregnation of whoſe Seeds 
is from the Smallneſs or Obſcurity of the Parts, 
perform'd in a Manner not viſible to our Eyes. 


lender Fibre, not to be perceiv'd but by power- 


The Gardener ſhould underſtand thus much of 


| 


entire as poſſible, with their own Earth about 


let him proceed till he has enough for ſuch a Bed 
as he intends to make. 


Botany; for otherwiſe he cannot underſtand what Sept. 
this Matter, to be ſought for the enriching of —— i 
Muſhroom-Beds, is; or how it ſhould be moſt b 
properly manag'd. 

The Seeds of Muſhrooms are impregnated by 
a fine Duſt from certain Buttons, like the Antheræ 
of larger Flowers; and theſe, together with thoſe 
Antheræ, are lodg'd within the Gills. 

When a Muſhroom ſtands to ripen fully, they 
drop out on the Ground: the Flap falls upon 
them, and preſerves them from being ſcattered 
by the Winds: it alſo enriches the Soil, and - 
promotes their ſhooting. This happens in Autumn 9 
in our rich Paſtures; and, at other Seaſons, on | 
Muſhroom-Beds already made, and fruitful. 

The firſt Shoot from the Muſhroom-Seed, is a 


ful Microſcopes ; and this ſerves only to fix it in 
the Ground. Thus the Seeds lie till the ſame 
Period of the ſucceeding Year; they then ſhoot 
downwards ; and getting about an Inch or an Inch 
and half under the Surface, form Cluſters of little 
roundiſh Knobs. From theſe occaſionally riſe 
Muſhrooms ; and from the Bottoms of their Stalks 
again, there are produced more of theſe _ 
Knobs. 

Theſe are what Gardeners call the Spawn of 
Muſhrooms : they are the proper Matter for pro- 
pagating of them on the - Muſhroom-Beds ; and 
this is the right Time for ſeeking them. _ 

The Muſhrooms which grow wild in Fields, 
are vaſtly preferable to ſuch as we have from Art: 
therefore let this Spawn, as it is call'd, be ſought 
in the richeſt Paſtures, where Muſhrooms natu- 
rally grow; and not taken from the Beds of other 
Gardeners, . It will be found, by opening the 
Ground, , where Muſhrooms riſe plentifully ; and 
it muſt be manag'd carefully. 

The Gardener, when he goes out for it, ſhould 
take his Spade for opening the Ground, and a 
broad Baſket, covered at the Bottom with dry 
Moſs. 


| He muſt take up the "on of Spawn as 


them, and lay them carefully in the Baſket: when 
he has as much as covers the Bottom, he muſt 
{ſpread over them another Layer of Graſs, or 
Moſs, pretty thick, and then lay in more: thus 


When he has brought this home, let him take it 
out of the Baſket as carefully as he put it in;' 
and lay it Piece by Piece, with the Moſs under it, 
upon a Table in an airy Room, where the Sun 
does not come. | — 

This is the Preparation he is to make for the 
Muſhroom S ; and we ſhall, next Week, tell 
him what to do with it: for it muſt be fo long 
_ to the Air before it can be planted. 
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Curious Plants and Flowers now in their Perfection. 


N 


HIS is a Plant of leſs Beauty than 
many others; but diſtinguiſhed by its 


reſembling the more delicate of the reſinous 
Drugs. 
The Vulgar have, for this Reaſon, called it the 
Balm of Gilead Plant; and ſome have thence been 
led to ſuppoſe the liquid Reſin of that Name its 
| Produce ; but that is a great Error. The com- 
mon Writers call it Moldavica Meliſſa Canarina, 
and by two peculiar Names, Camphoroſma and 
Cedronella : its proper Name is Dracocephalum flo- 
ribus ſpicatis foliis compaſtis; Dragon's Head with 
ſpiked Flowers and compoſite Leaves. 


high : the Stalk is ſquare, tolerably firm, upright 
and branched. The Leaves are numerous, and 
grow with Regularity, three on each Foot- 
ſtalk toward the Top of the Plant; and ſome- 
times five on thofe nearer the Bottom, They 
are oblong, ſerrated, ſharp pointed, and of a 
pleaſant green. 

The Flowers ſtand in thick Tufts or bort 


Spikes, terminating the main Stalk and all its 
Numb. III. 


. CANARY DRACOCEPHALUM, 


Fragrance; which is of a peculiar Kind, 


It is an herbaceous Plant of two or three Feet 


called CE DPRONELLA. 


Branches: chey are ſmall, and of a pale red, 
deeper above, and often whitiſh below. When 
_ theſe are fallen, four Seeds ſtand naked in the 


Bottom of each Cup; and from theſe the Plant 


is to be raiſed again. 


The Flower examined cloſely is found to be 
formed of a ſingle Leaf, tubular at the Bot- 


tom, and gaping with a Kind of Mouth. The 


upper Lip is arched and ſimple; the lower is di- 
vided into three Segments; and under the Co- 
vert of the upper Lip ſtand four Filaments. 

Our Student has not yet met with any Plant 


with this Number; but he muſt not be haſty 


thence to refer it to the fourth Claſs. 
The Number of theſe Filaments never di- 


ſtinguiſhes the Place of the Plant, but when they 
are ſimply diſpoſed. 


He will hereafter meet with Flowers in which 


there are four equal Threads; but in this it is 


otherwiſe: two he will ſee are longer than the 
others. 


| abſolute and invariable. 


The Difference is not much; but it is 
| On this depends the 
finding to what Claſs the Plant belongs; for 
there is a peculiar one for all thoſe, two of 
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whoſe Filaments are longer than the others. 
It is the fourteenth in the Linn an Syſtem: 


The Name is Didynamia, a Term formed like 


the reſt, of two Greek Words, and expreſſing 
Plants in whoſe Flower two Filaments have 
more Efficacy than the others. 

This is a Native of the Canaries; but it 
is eaſily raiſed with us, and thrives as well as 
in its natural Climate. _— 

It ſtands our Summer Nights, but 8 be 
defended by the Cover of a Greenhouſe, when 
the Air is chiller. 


The Culture of the CEDRONELLA. 


The Seeds are to be ſown early in Spring; or the 
Cuttings are to be planted in the Summer Months. 
This latter.is the Method generally practiſed, and 
is directed by thoſe who have written on theſe Sub- 
jects; but we write not from the vulgar Practice, 
or according to the vulgar Inſtructors, but from 
what we have ſeen. | 

Strong Plants may be raiſed from Cuttings ; 
much handſomer from Seeds ripen'd here; and 


the fineſt of all from freſh Seed brought from 


the Canaries. 

Its wild Growth there is by the Sides of 
Woods in light looſe Earth; and this is what we 
ſhould copy; therefore let the Gardener who 
would do himſelf Credit from the Superiority of 
his Plants to thoſe of others, proceed thus. 

In the ſecond Week of April let him ſelect his 
Spot, and prepare his artificial Soil. Let him 
chuſe a Place under a ſouth-weſt Wall, and not 
wholly without the Shade of T rees. Let it be 


1 


defended againſt the cold Quarters; and upon 


this ſmall Spot let him thus raiſe his Plants. To 
one Part of the common Mould, let him add 
two Parts of old rotted Wood from the Earth 
of a Stack Bottom. 

When this is worked together, let him draw 
his little Drills, and ſow the Seed in two or three 
Rows, covering it but Half an Inch: let him 
then ſcatter lightly a little Peaſe Haulm over the 
Place, and leave the Reſt to Nature. 

When the Plants begin to ſhoot, let the 
Haulm be taken off; and at Evening give care- 
fully a very gentle Watering. Repeat this if 


Showers fail, and let the Plants gain ſome 


Strength; then mark the ſtrongeſt; and leave 
them at a Foot diſtance every Way, pulling up 


all between them. 


From this Time keep the Border clear of 
Weeds, and now-and-then ſtir up the Surface 
with a Trowel: water the Plants in dry Wea- 
ther, and they will grow faſt. 


In the laſt Week of July take up © one Half of 
them. Prepare large Pots; fill them half up 
with the Earth of the Border: take up theſe 


Plants with as much Mould as can be made to 


hang about them, and place one in each Pot: 


fill up with Earth, apd keep, the 88 upright 
and ſteady. 


Set theſe in a ſhady Place, and give them a 
little Water. Repeat this, and keep them in 
the ſame Place till they have taken Root; and 


after that ſet them where they may have good 


Sun. | 
Theſe being taken care of, thoſe left in their 
natural Bed are to have equal Regard. The 


Earth is to be levelled, and they are to be wa- 


tered, after the taking up of the others ; and this 
is to be repeated occaſionally afterwards. ' 


We have obſerved, that breaking the Earth 
while a Plant is growing, ſerves as Manure to 
it: this will be ſeen in the preſent Inſtance ; for 
when Half the Plants are taken away, the reſt 
having double Space and a freſh broken Earth, 


will ſhoot up ſurpriſingly. They will have the 


Superiority over thoſe in the Pots greatly, from 


their not having been removed; and many of 
them will flower that Year, about the Middle of | 


September. 


Theſe Plants are to * left all Winter; and thoſe 
in Pots are to be removed into the Greenhouſe. 
This uſed to be the Cuſtom with all, but we 
write from Trial: the Plants in the open Garden 
will live thro' a common Winter, and exceed 
vaſtly thoſe in the Pots. 


I have thus raiſed the Cedronella to five Foot 
Height, with perfe& Strength and Vigour in 
every Part: its Leaves, when bruiſed, have per- 
fumed a Room; and its Flowers have been finer 


by much than thoſe raiſed in the common Me- 
thod from Cuttings, and ſheltered in the Houſe. 


oticxs. The common Writers call it Mon Goſ- 
ſypium, and Ceiba : its proper Name is Bombax 
foliis digitatis caule arboreo : Shrubby Bombax 
with finger'd Leaves. 

Its Height is five or ſix Feet, and it ſpreads 
naturally into many Branches, wildly but not un- 
handſomely. The Trunk is of a pale brown. 
The young Shoots glow with a Tinge of yel- 
lowiſh; and the Foot-ſtalks of the Leaves are 
not unfrequently reddiſh. 


Parts, which ſpread as the fingers of a Hand : 
their Colour is a very deep green on the upper 
Side, and paler underneath ; and on the Stalk 
there are Prickles. The Flowers are very large 
and very beautiful ; their Colour is a pale yel- 


low, often tinged with Purple ; and their Cups 
are a ſingular Beauty in the Plant ; they are vaſt, 
rounded, ribbed and jagged. The Flowers do not 
terminate the Branches; but grow in great Num- 
ber from the Sides of the Shoots. 


After theſe 
I come 


A 


Sept. 


ne COTTON TREE 
Pl. III. This is a Shrub diſtinguiſhed by its Beauty, The Leaves are large and beautifully formed; 4 
Fig. 2. and worth the Regard of all who cultivate Ex- |' each is divided to the Stalk, or nearly, into five 
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large Seeds, wrapped round in a ſnowy and ſoft 
Down, which is Cotton. 


To know the Claſs to which this Plarit be- 


longs, the Student muſt inſpect the Flower. He 
finds it placed in a double Cup, and formed of 


five large Petals, whoſe Baſes are united. - 


Opening theſe he ſees numerous F laments 
crowned with their Antherz; and following their 
Courſe down with an obſerving Eye, he per- 
ceives they all unite and form a Kind of Tube. 
We need not tell him to what Claſs the Plant 
belongs, for he has made himſelf acquainted al- 
ready with the Monadelphia under two preceding 
Articles, the Fig Hibiſcus and the China Roſe ; 
and we have told him all Plants whoſe Flowers 


have Threads ſo united into one Body, belong to 


the ſixteenth, the Monadelphous Claſs : the 
Filaments being numerous, refer it alſo to the 
ſame Section with thoſe ; the third containing 
the Polyandria. | | 
The Shrub is a Native of the Eaft and Weſt- 


Indies, and with us requires the Warmth of a 
Stove. N 


The Culture of the Cor rou- TRE. 


Procure Seeds from the Places where it is na- 
tive, and give Inſtructions that they be gathered 
when fully ripe; and ſent over the ſame Year. 
Sow theſe early in Spring upon a common 
hot Bed, and they will ſhoot freely. When they 
have riſen to a little Height, they muſt be pot- 
ted, and afterwards removed into the Stove. 
The Method is this. 

Let a Quantity of good Garden Mould be 
made very fine; and as many Pots ſet ready, as 
it is intended to raiſe Plants. Let each Pot be 


beſt and tnoſt promiſing of them be carefully 
taken up, and ſet in the Pots, one in each. Let 
more of the fine Mould be put in, and the 
young Plant ſecured upright, and well fixed. 
Then let them have a very gentle watering from 
a Pot with ſmall Holes; and let them be ſet, in 
a hot Bed with Tanners Bark. 

Let them be kept here with Care, watering 
them at times, and giving them as much Air as 
they can bear ; for the more Air they have, pro- 
vided they are not checked by it; the ſtronger 
they will grow. 

When they have got to ſome Height they 
muſt be removed into larger Pots; for in the 
ſmall ones there will not be then Room for their 
Roots, nor Earth enough for their Nouriſhment. 
Still nothing is to be uſed for them but Garden 
Mould. Theſe larger Pots muſt be half filled 
with this; and the Plants are to be removed into 


. theſe, keeping a good deal of the Earth about 


them; and the Pots are then to be filled with 
more : they muſt thus be put into the Bark Bed 
again, and watered as Occaſion requires. 
As the Summer is by this Time advanced, the 
Air is fitter for the Plants; and they may be al- 
lowed a great deal of it, by often raiſing the Glaſſes. 
Thus they are to be kept, till they are ſo tall 
as to reach the Glaſs of the hot Bed Frame. If 
they were kept there longer it would ſpoil their 
Form, but that is not needful ; for they may 
now be taken to the Stove. They are there to 
be ſet in their Pots in the Bark Bed, and they 


will flower the ſuccceding Seaſon, and continue 
ſeveral Years. | , | 


1 come the Seed Veſſels, which are roundiſh but | filled half Way with the Mould; and then let the Sept. 
| — 
pointed, and contain each, in four Cells, many 


There muſt be Care to pick off the dead 


Leaves as any are ſeen; and in all other Reſpects 


they are to be treated in the ſame Manner as 
other Stove Plants. N | 5 


3. EGG NIGHTS HA D E, calld te MA DAP PL E. 


This Plant demands a Place among thoſe of 
Curioſity, from the great Singularity of its Fruit, 
which is of the Bigneſs and Colour of an Egg. 
The common Writers call it Melongena and Ma- 
la inſana, in Engliſh, Map-ApplEs; and it has 
been ſuppoſed, that being of the Nightſhade 
Kind, thought in general poiſonous, and cha- 
racteriſed by ſo ſingular a Name, it had the Ef- 
fect of cauſing Madneſs ; but this is an Error; 
for the Fruit is perfectly innocent. It is eaten in 
many Parts of Europe, and the Eaſt; tho' we 


raiſe it only for Curioſity, 


It is truly and properly of the Nightſhade 
Kind, and its Name, according to Linn zuvs, is 
Solanum caule inermi herbaceo faliis ovatis tomentofis 
integris, calycibus ſpinofis : Weak herbaceous N ight- 
ſhade, with oval, undivided, downy Leaves, 
and prickly Cups. | 

The Plant is two Foot and a half high, of an 
irregular Growth, and ſpreading : the Stem is 
round, thick and hairy; the Leaves are large, and 


they ſtand upon long F oot-ſtalks ; they are broad 


at the Baſe, ſmaller to the Point, and irregularly 
wav'd at their Edges : their Colour is a pale 
green, and they are hairy. 

The Flowers are not of any great Beauty : 
they are moderately large, and of a duſky 
white, with more or leſs of Purple. The Fruit 
which follows theſe is of the Bigneſs of a Hen's 
Egg, white, ſoft and juicy. | | 
To know to what Claſs this Plant is to be re- 


ferred, the Student muſt examine the Flower 


more nearly. He will find it is placed in a Cup 
formed of a ſingle Piece, divided into five Seg- 
ments ; which'remains when it is fallen, and en- 


| cloſes the Baſe of the Fruit. The Body of the 


Flower is compoſed of a ſingle Petal, divided 
deeply into five Segments, and tubular at the 
Bottom. In its Centre ſtand five Filaments of 
equal Length, and regularly diſpoſed : they are 
ſhort, but they have conſpicuous oblong An- 


| there or Buttons, which converge at the Points. 


The 
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The Number and 4 Sia of theſe Fila- | 


ments, ſhews the Claſs of the Plant to be the 
fifth of LIN us, the Pentandria : and as the 
Style riſes ſingle among theſe Filaments, that 
ſhews it belongs to the firſt Section. The Me- 
longena, or Egg Nightſhade, is therefore one of 
the Pentandria Monogynia of LINN us. 

It is an Annual, and is to be raiſed from 
Seeds by the Aſſiſtance of hot Beds, in the Man- 
ner of other Plants of that Kind. It will re- 
quire two hot Beds, and may, after that, be left 
to its Fortune in the natural Earth. 

Let Seeds be ſaved from ſome large Fruit 
growing on a ſtrong and vigorous Plant. Let 
theſe be carefully dried and preſerved thro' Win- 
ter: and in the Middle of March let them be 
fown on a Hot Bed of a moderateDegree of Heat, 
covered with very rich common Mould. 

When the Plants are up, the Gardener muſt 
prepare a ſecond Hot Bed ; which ſhould have a 
Covering of Mould alſo five Inches deep. 

As ſoon as they have three ot [four Leaves a- 
piece, let him tranſplant them into this ſecond 
Hot Bed, making ſmall Openings for them at 
five Inches Diſtance every Way, and mn them 
with the utmoſt Care. 


Let them have a gentle watering as ſoon as 


they are planted, and keep them well ſhaded, 


till they have recovered the Check from remov- 


ing, and look freſh again and lively: then his 
Care muſt be to give them as much Air as they 
can endure. He muſt not throw off the Cover 
of the Frames, nor raiſe them very high at im- 
proper Times; but in the Middle of the Day, 
and when the Air is warmeſt, he muſt raiſe up 
the Cover a little at a time, and thus prepare 
them as they gather Strength, and the Seaſon 
grows warmer, to be fully expoſed, 

All this Time they muſt be watered occa- 
ſionally; not largely, but frequently; and they 
will thus, by the latter End of May, grow too 
big to be longer confined in the Frame. 

Then is the Time of planting them out; and 
here the Gardener has his Choice, to put them 
into Pots or open Borders. The moſt uſual 
Method is to pot them, becauſe they can ſo be 


removed when the Fruit is ripe, and ſet in con- 
ſpicuous Places ; but the beſt Method is to plant 


them in the natural Ground. 


in the natural Ground. 


In Pots they have not Room to 3 and Sept, 
few know how far the Roots of Plants extend for — 


Novuriſhment : neither have they in that Caſe the 
Benefit of Steams from the Earth, or other com- 
mon Advantages of Nature. 

From what we have ſeen from Experience, we 
adviſe the Gardener always to place fome Plants 
It the Pleaſure of the 
Proprietor requires that others be in Pots; it 
will be ſeen that there is a vaſt Difference in 


Favour of thoſe raiſed Abroad. The Method 


muſt be this. 

Let him chuſe a warm and well expoſed Spot 
of the Garden, ſheltered from the cold Winds, 
while it is open to ſome Air and Dews ; here let 


him dig the Earth a Spade and half deep, and 
work in a little very rotten Dung. 


Let his Bed be prepared a Fortnight before it 
is wanted; and about the laſt Week in May let 
the Plants be removed into it, They muſt be 
carefully taken up from the hot Bed with as 
much Earth as will hang to their Roots, and 
placed at two Foot Diſtance every Way in the 


new Border, in Holes opened deep enough and 
large enough to receive them with * Roots 


and Earth. 

Here they muſt be watered and ſhaded, till 
they have recovered the Check of their moving; 
and after that kept free from Weeds, and at 
times alſo watered. 

When the Fruit appears they muſt be watered 
more plentifully ; not with a Deluge at once, but 
by a moderate Quantity often repeated, 

The Bigneſs of the Fruit is the Pride of the 


Gardener ; and this depends greatly upon the due 
Degree and equal Quantity of Moiſture. 


I have brought the Fruit of this Plant to the 


Size of a Gooſe-Egg, only by a good Soil, pro- 
per Diſtance, and gentle watering three Times 
a Day, as it was growing to its Bigneſs. 

It is not peculiar to this Species of Nzght- 
ſhade to have ſo large Fruit. The Barbadoes 
Batchelor's Pear is another Inſtance which we 
ſhall give in our next Number; and there are of 
this Kind, called Melongena, ſome Varieties : one 
with the Fruit of a fige Violet Colour. But the 
Beauty of this does not come up to the Singularity 
of the other, whoſe Reſemblance of an Egg, 


| from its white Hue, is very pleaſing. 


4. De GLORIOSA, aaa te SUPERB LILLY. 


This is a Plant not only of extream Beauty, 


but of a Singularity, which, had it leſs Elegance, 
could not fail to recommend it to the Notice of 
the Curious. It is an Unick among Vegetables, 
a Plant ſu generis, and not to be referred to any 
other Kind. 


Its moſt uſual Name is the Superb Lilly: its 


Indian Name, Mendoni. Couuzlix gave it the 


Name, Lilium Zeylanicum Superbum, the Superb 
Ceylon Lilly. Hzrman calls it Methonica, and 
3 


£ 


Linn us, by a very proper and expreſſive 


Name, Glorioſa. No Terms of Diſtinction are 
added, becauſe it ſtands ſingle, and has no like 
Species from which to be diftinguiſhed. 

It is a perennial rooted Plant, and where ſup- 
ported riſes to eight Foot high, if Culture fa- 
vour it. The Root is oblong, thick, flatted, 


and covered with a brown Bark, but white 


within. The Stalk is round, green, weak and 
branched, 


The 
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Stalk ; and from a broad Baſe grow ſmaller to 
the Point, where they become extreamly ſlender, 
and curl in the Manner of Tendrils. They ſerve 
that Purpoſe alſo, laying hold of any Thing 
by which they can ſupport the Stalks. 

The Flowers are ſcattered over the whole 
Plant : ſome terminate the Branches, and others 


' riſe from the Boſoms of the Leaves on long 


flender Foot- ſtalks. 

While in the Bud they droop, and have a ſin- 
gular and very beautiful Figure. They are of 
the Bigneſs of a ſmall Pullet's Egg, and of its 
Shape ; the large End growing to the Stalk. 
In this State their Colour is an elegant whitiſh ; 
green tip'd at the Point with a moſt glowing 
Purple. j She . 

As they burſt open they grow more erect, the 
Stalk is firmer, and not the Body of the Flower 
only, but its Filaments alſo turn upwards. 
When ſully open it is of a vaſt Size, and the 
green of the Petals grows firſt gradually yellow 
to the moſt perfect gold Colour; and thence to a 
moſt elegant purple. Thus the ſeveral Flowers 


bl 


in their various States appear diſtinct, and diver- 


ſify the Object in an extreamly pleaſing Manner. 

The ſeveral Petals are of a ſingular Fi- 
gure, long, narrow, and undulated at the Edges. 
The whole Flower, when the Plant is well ma- 
naged, is often three Inches and a half in 
Length, and is ſecond to none in Elegance or 
Singularity. 1 

To know to what Claſs in the Linn AN Sy- 
ſtem this ſtrange Plant belongs, the Flower is to 
be examined in its internal Parts. 


It grows to the Stalk without a Cup, and it is | 


compoſed of ſix of theſe long, narrow, undu- 
lated and pointed Petals. Theſe are turned up 
from the Baſe ; and in their Centre riſe ſix con- 
ſpicuous Filaments, terminated by their Buttons, 
and ſurrounding a ſingle Style. 

The Student will not be at a Loſs whither to 
refer this Plant : its Parts are ſo conſpicuous, 
that none. can ſerve better for explain- 
ing the Characters of the Claſs to which it 
belongs. This is the ſixth of the Linnzav 
Syſtem : it is called Hexandria, a Term expreſ- 
fing Plants in whoſe Flower there are ſix male 
Parts. Theſe are the ſix Threads; and as the 


Style is ſingle, it naturally falls into the firſt 


Section of that Claſs. 


Let the young Botaniſt impreſs this in his 
Memory: whenever he ſees a Flower with ſix 
equal, ſeparate Filaments, and a ſingle Style, let 
him remember it belongs to the Hexandria Mo- 
nogynia. | 

The Tulip is ſuch another, and moſt of the 
Plants with bulbous Roots. 

It is one of the Singularities of this noble 
Plant, that with theſe plain Characters of the 
bulbous Tribe, its Root is not of that Form. 

This ſhews the Preference of the Linn a an to 
the common Syſtems in this Article. They at- 


range theſe Plants according to the round Form ; 


No 3. b 


» lt. 


by Degrees be brought 


out damaging the main Root. 


The new Method diſpoſes them according to 
their Filaments, and joins this with them. 
| Nature wantons here in her Characters; and 
Linn&vus is happy, that her Irregularities are 
in his Favour. Sometimes they perplex his Me- 
thod ; and too often give this Praiſe to others. 


The Culture of the GLORIOSA. 


The Glorioſa is a Native of Ceylon and Nfala- 
bar, and therefore needs good Care to bring it 
with us to due Perfection. 


Its Propagation muſt be by parting the Roots : 


and Time muſt be allowed them ; for they muſt 
to Strength for flow- 
ering. | ; 1 

To know the proper Soil, the Gardener ſhould 
be informed in what Kind it naturally grows; 
tis found in barren Deſarts upon Sand; but it 
thrives beſt where there is ſome Richneſs alſo in 
the Ground, and where it has Support and Shelter, 
In Autumn after it has flowered, the Leaves 
grow yellow, ard the Stalks decay: this is the 
Time for getting off the Sets, 

Let the Mould be carefully opened about the 
Plant, and let them be taken off carefully with- 
Let this be co- 
vered carefully up, and left to Nature; and let 
theſe Off-ſets be planted thus: mix together 
equal Parts of light, rich Garden-Mould. and 
Sand ; prepare as many Pots as there are Off- 
ſets, and let them be large ones; for the Plants 
are never to be removed out of them. 

Let the Pots be filled two thirds with this ar- 
tificial Soil, ſhaking it down, that it may gra- 
dually ſettle. Then place carefully in each one 
of the Off - ſets, and cover it regularly two 
Inches deep. 

Shake the Pots gently again, and ſet them, 
not in the Greenhouſe, but under an eaſt Wall: 
Here the Soil will be impregnated with the Rains; 
Dews and Sun; and if there ſhould be a Defect 
of Showers, a little Water muſt be given the 
once in four or five Days. | 

When they have ſtood thus a Fortnight, re- 
move them into the Stove, placing them where 


they may have as much Air as can be had in that 


Situation, | OY 
Here they muſt be watered now and then, 
and the Top of the Ground muſt be watched for 
their ſhooting. 5 | | 
About the Beginning of December the firſt 
Shoots will be ſeen above the Surface; and from 


this Time they may be watered ſomewhat more 


largely, | 
The Ground ſhould be ſtirred at the Surface 
from time to time; and when they are grown to 
ſome Height, a Stick muſt be carefully thruſt 
into the Mould, and they muſt be tied up to it. 
After this let them have Warmth to promote 
their Growth, and Air, as it can be conveniently 
admitted, to give them Firmneſs and Strength. 
The Spring after the planting of theſe Off- 
1 ſets, 
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Sept. ſets, let the Ground 15 carefully looſened all | 
—— over the Surface, and remov'd almoſt down to 
where the Root lies ; and when the Pot is thus 
far empried, let the Earth neaf the Sides be cut 
and broken by Means of a long blunt Knife. 
This done, ſprinkle over it a little Water; 
then fill up the Pot ſomewhat higher than it was 
before, with the ſame Kind of Soil, and give 


Let this be repeated the following Autumn, 
and ſome of the ſtrongeſt Plants will. flower the —— 
next Year. With the ſame Care they will moſt 
of them flower afterwards ; but commonly there 
are ſome that do not till the third Seaſon. Theſe 
are the weakeſt of the Off-fets, or ſome that 
have been ill· managed. In general, under the 
Hand of a ſkilful and careful Gardener, they 


another gentle watering. 


1 


will flower two Tears after planting. 


5. TUBEROUS BINDWEED, called the RED BATTATA. 


Pl. III. This is a Plant cultivated with us dy for Cu- 
Fi ig · 5- rioſity, but in many other Places for Uſe; the 
Root being efculent. *Tis from the Colour of 
the Outſide of this the Plant is called red, for the 
Flowers are uſually blue: in this Reſpect of Co- 
lour, however, neither Root nor Flower are con- 
ſtant ; the Plant varying according to he Soil and 
Situation, when wild, in both. 

Its moſt common Name is the BAr TATA. 
Some, after the Spaniſh, call it CaMorEs; and 
ſome, by its Indian Name, IAM E. It is pro- 
perly of the Bind-weed Kind; and its diſtinct 
Name is, Convolvulus foliis cordatis angulato ner- 
voſes caule repente tuberifero. Bind - weed, with 
' heart-faſhion'd angulated Leaves, and "Emveping 
tuberiferous Stalks. - 

It is one of the moſt elegant of the Bind-weed 
Kind. | 
The Root is tuberous, thick, and 1 on the Out- 
ſide, but white within. The Stalks are weak; and 
when they trail upon the Ground, there grow 
other ſuch tuberous Lumps from them: but it is 
better they ſhould be ſupported, otherwiſe the 
Plant grows dirty, and ſhews little of its Elegance. 
The Colour of the Stalk is purple : it is round, 
thick, and tough, and will climb to a vaſt 
Height, winding, like our Bind-weeds, upon any 
thing near it. 

The Leaves ſtand ſingly on long Foot-ftalks, 
and they are of a very elegant Form and Colour. 
They are broad at the Baſe ; and are there heart- 
ſhap'd and angulated, or ſpread out into four or 
more ſharp-pointed Segments; from thence the 
Body of the Leaf is continued ſmaller to a Point, 
and this Part is uſually wav'd upon the Edges. 

The Colour is a very fine deep green, and the 
Veins are purpliſh. 

The Flowers grow in a ſcattered Manner all 
over the Plant; they are plac'd ſingly on long 
purple Foot-ſtalks, riſing from the Boſoms of the 
Leaves; and they are large, and of a Bell-like 
Shape. Each is compos'd- of a ſingle Petal, and 
plac'd in a ſmall Cup, divided into five Parts at 
the Edge. The Body of the Flower is form'd of 
a ſingle Petal, which is narrow at the Bottom, and 
{preads to a great Breadth at the Top, where it is 

folded, and, as it were, wav'd at the Edge. Its 
Colour, when moſt perfect, is a celeſtial blue, 


| Garden-Mould and rotted Wood, and fill ſome 


with an 9 0 * yellow: this Colour goes thro? 

the Petal in its lower or tubular Part, where it is 
throughout yellow. Sometimes tis altogether 
white, and ſometimes reddiſh. 

This is the general Structure of the F lower, 
which is followed by a large ſhelly Sced-veſſel, de- 
fended by the remaining Cup. To know the 
Claſs to which the Plant belongs, its inner Parts 
muſt be examined. Tearing a Flower in two, 
down to the Baſe, the Student will perceive there 
ſtand in the tubular Part five ſhort, ſeparate, and 
regular Filaments ; theſe ſhew him that the Plant 
is of the Fifth Claſs of Linxnavs, nam'd from 
the five Male Parts PRNTANDRIA. He will next 
ſee a ſingle Style riſe among theſe Threads; and 
this ſhews that the Section, to which! it belongs, is 
the firſt, the Monocynia.. 

All the Bind-weeds, and many other Plants, 
have the Male and Female Parts of the F lower 
thus diſpoſed, and are of the ſame Claſs. 2 Bi 
This is a Native of the Eaf and Weft-Indies, 
and with us will Tequire Heat and Shelter ; but 
there is no Difficulty i in raiſing it. 

The firſt 9 muſt be to get good and freſh 
Seeds. 


The Culture of the TouBzROus BINTDWEED. 


In March prepare a common Hot-Bed, and 
ſow theſe z covering them an Inch deep with the 
Mould. When the Plants have three or four 
Leaves, prepare another Hot-Bed for them, 
and let them be carefully tranſplanted into it, and 
ſet at ten Inches Diſtance. - | 
Here let them be watered often, but lightly 
each Time; and, as the Summer advances, give 
them more and more Air. When they have ſtood 
in this Bed a Month, prepare an artificial Soil of 


Pots with it. Place in every one of theſe one 
Plant, and fix a Stick by it for climbing. Put 
ſome of theſe Pots into the Green-houſe, and 
ſome into the Stove, and treat them in each 
Place as the other Plants, according to the Sea- 
ſon : the Green-houſe Plants will thrive beſt during 
Summer, and ſome will flower. The Flowers are 


laſting, and have a great deal of Beauty. 
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rious, both by its Singularity and Beauty. 


Bark; the upper Shoots are yellowiſh ; and on the 


are large and yellow, or purpliſh. 


rous Filaments in the Centre of this Flower, will 


both characteriſed by numerous Filaments, he is 


female Part ſingle. 


6. BI X A, called R OUC 
This Shrub ſtands recommended to the Cu- 


It is commonly called by a Name given more 
properly to its Fruit, Roucou. Authors in general 
name it Urucu and Orleana z or, as ſome write it, 
Orellana, Bawnins calls it, Arbor Mexiocana 
cabanee frultu coctifera, Linn avs, Bina. This 
Name was given it firſt by Oviepus and there 
need no Terms of Diſtinction to be annexed to 
it, as we know no other Species. 6 | 

The Shape and Size of the Fruit is often dif- 
ferent, but that ſeems only accidental Variation, 
the Tree continuing the ſame. 

With our beſt Care it will riſe but to a mode- 
rate Shrub; but where it is native it grows much 
larger. The Stem is covered with a pale brown 


young Twigs there is often a light and elegant 
Tinge of Purple. 71 97 
The Leaves are placed irregularly, and are in 
nothing conſpicuous, except in their elegant and 
gloſſy green. They are broad at the Baſe, nar- 
rower to the Point, and wav'd along the Edges. 
They have moderate Foot-ſtalks, and their Ribs 


The Flowers are large, and of a pale but ele- 
gant red, often diverſified with Stains of white : 
they grow principally at the Extremes of the 
Branches, and have a Tuft of purple Buttons, 
ſupported by long Filaments, in the Centre. 

The Fruit is large, and of an oval Shape. It 
3s beſet with Prickles, and it is full of Scarlet 


Seeds. It is ſurrounded at the Bottom by a ſmall | 


Cup, which is divided lightly into five Segments, 
and which before covered the Baſe of the Flower. 
The Student, when he has obſerved the nume- 


. 1. A * | 
recollect, that in order to diſtinguiſh between the 
two Genera, IcosANDRIA and PoLYANDRIA, 


to trace them to their Origin, and obſerve whe- 
ther they riſe from the Inſide of the Cup, or from 
the Receptacle : he will in this Flower find they 
riſe from the Receptacle clear of the Cup: by this 
Diſpoſition and their Number, he finds the Plant 
is one of the PoLyYanDR1a, the Thirteenth Claſs 
of Linnzvus: and when he ſees the Style riſi 
ſingly among them, he will know it alſo lng 
to the firſt Section, comprehending the Monocy- 
NIA, or ſuch of the polyandrous Plants as have the 


o and ORELLAN A. 


the Plant; but there is ſomething farther Angular 
in the Flower: he will perceive that it reſembles 
the five-petal'd Kinds; but uſually he will find 
theſe Petals double. The Bixa may be ſaid to have 


ever; Nature wantons frequently : though com- 
monly ſeparate, theſe Petals ſometimes grow to- 
gether, or are but imperfeRtly pitted ; in which 
Caſe it reſombles the common five-leav'd Flowers. 
It is a Native of the hotter Parts of America; 
und is one ef thoſe Plants that with us require the 
Heat of the Stove. | | | 


The Culture of the Bi x 4. 


The Seeds are eaſily obtained, and it may be 
rais d from them without Difficulty. The firſt 
Care ſhould be to have them freſh; for after two 


good, ſound, and freſh Seed is got; let n Mix- 
ture of two Parts Gardea-Mould, one Part Sand, 
and one Part rotted Wood; be prepared: and 
with this let a Couple of common Pots be two 
thirds filled. Let the Seeds be ſcittered upon 
the Surface, and covered an Inch deep, and let 
the Pot be ſet in a Tan Bed. 

The Plants will appear after ſome Time, and 
they muſt be refreſhed with geatte Waterings, 
and allow d a little Air. 3 

When they have four or five Leaves a- piece; 
they muſt be tranſplanted each into à ſeparate 
Pot of the ſame artificial Soil; and gently watered: 
Theſe Pots ſhould be placed in another Taii-Bed; 
with a deeper Frame; and as the Weather grows 
warmer, and the Plants ſtronger, they ſhould have 
more Air. | 

The Waterings are to be repeated at Times; 

and the Air admitted carefully, till they have a 
good deal more Strength and Bigneſs : they are 
then to be removed into the Stoye; and to take 
their Chance with the other Plants. They will 


be no unpleaſing Sight; in the mean Time their 
Leaves and Shoots being of an elegant and plea- 
ſing Colour. Leſs Heat may keep the Bixa 
alive but it will thus lower. CommzLin is one 


—— 


2 many who raiſed it, but, for want of due 
Care, never ſaw its Flowers. | 


TN 


Thus he will underſtand to what Claſs to refer 


a double Flower: there are naturally five vuter ad 
five inner Petals : the outer ones are hard and. 
thick, the inner thin and tender. In this, how- 


not flower before the third Year : but they will 


Sept. 


or thize Years” they will rirely ſhoot. When 
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ber, the bringing ſome Flowers out of the 


Nurſery into the Garden, and Preparation muſt 
now be made for all the others that are to be 


planted in Autumn. For this Purpoſe, let the 
Borders be examined as to the Condition of their 
Soil : ſome will be found exhauſted ; others only 
ſtiff for want of digging. Labour alone is required 
for theſe; but, for the others, Labour and Manure. 

Let the firſt be work'd up thoroughly and care- 
fully, and the others enriched by ſome Barrows 
of very rotten Dung, which muſt be well mix'd 
and wrought in with them. When theſe are dug 
and enrich'd, let them lie ſome Days: they will get 


great Advantage from the Sun, the Dews, and 
Rain; and their. Plantation will be a kind of ſe- 


cond Tillage. Gardeners do all together, and ſo 


they are directed; but it is like the reſt of their 


common Practice, very ill manag'd : the Advan- 


tage of preparing the Ground a Week before- 


hand, is equal to that of a tolerable Manuring. 
There is great Pleaſure in ſeeing early Tulips, 
and the Gardener has a deal of Pride in their 
blowing well : Nature has alſo provided the Means 
of a long Succeſſion, but they are not regarded. 
The Nonsvucn, and the WINTER Duke, the 
FLAMBOYANT, and the FlORIZ AN TE; the EARLv 
PERTECT, the MoriLLon, and the PRETTY 
BETTY; the Apoll Lo, the Viceroy, and the 
HARLEM JEWEL, with _— others which we 


Bs 


E have mentioned in a di Nam 


S 


e Care and . anagement of the Flmver- Garden, the ſecond W, eek of 
| F | N e : 1156 


ſhall name, when we treat of their Seaſons of 
flowering, will come very early, if rightly managed. 
They ſhould be put into the Ground this Week; 
and, if the Seaſon favour them, they may be ex- 
pected in all their Beauty at the End of March. 
They are very handſome Flowers, and ſo dif- 
ferent from the others, that they ſhould, for chat 


Reaſon, alſo be kept ſeparate. 


They are ſhort in the Stalk, and therefore look 


irregularly among thoſe of a later Seaſon. They. 


alſo flower at fo different a Time, that it is very 
improper to mix them. One wiſhes to ſee a Bed 


of Tulips in their Glory all together; but theſe, as 


Matters are commonly manag'd, aredecaying, when 
the reſt are beginning to be in their Glory. | 

Loet the ſame Care be taken for theſe fine Flowers 
that we have ordered for the Perennial Plants. 
Let the Borders be dug up and prepar'd for them, 
that they may lie a Week before the Roots are 
planted ; and in ſome that were dug a Week ago, 


it will now be Time to plant early Anemonies. 


They muſt not be the fineſt Kinds, for thoſe 
ſnould not be expoſed to ſo much Danger; but 
ſome of the others: in Places where they are well 
ſhelter'd, will have a Chance of min at a 80 


early Time. 


Laſtly, look over the Box- Edgings; repair 
where they are faulty; take up and replant them 
when they are grown too large; and thus cloſe, 
in "al ns the Buſineſs of the preſent Week. 


| . 


Of the Buſineſs of the 8 EN AR v, for the ſecond Week in September. 


the Seminary into their Places in the Garden, but 
into different Quarters there, as they encreaſe in 


( Size, and crowd upon one another. 
- The common Cuſtom is, to ſet about this at a - 


certain Time, and go through all the Buſineſs at 
once: but this alſo is wrong. The Seaſon for tranſ- 


planting with leaſt Danger or leaſt Damage, is 


juſt when the Leaves are decay'd. This happens 
on ſome Plants ſooner, and on others later ; it is 
therefore extremely wrong to remove all at once. 
Let the Labour be divided by the careful Gar- 
dener; and the ſeveral Kinds, according to 
their Nature, remov'd, as the true Notice of 


E have obſerved, that Plants and Trees 
will require to be remov'd, not only from 


| 


the proper Period, the Fall of their Leaves, di- 


rects. 55 
Let a large Hole be open'd for receiving each 


Tree that is tranſplanted, and let the Earth be 


very well broke in it: this might ſeem a needleſs 
Caution, becauſe it is ſo univerſally known to be 
right and proper; but it is one of many Inſtan- 
ces, that what is very well Known, is ill practiſed. 
There is nothing in which ſo much Neglect is 
ſhewn, and there is nothing\ſo deſtructive. Half 
the Trees that fail in a Semin ry, as well as after- 
terwards, on the Removal to their Places in the 
Garden, are loſt by this Careleſsneſs, of not mak- 


ing the Hole large ei enou ugh, and not reaking the 
Earth fine. 
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HE principal Fruits come to Ripeneſs ſince 
our laſt, are theſe : 1. The CnaxckLLOoR 8 
Px ach: this is an excellent kind; it is moderate- 
ly large, covered with a thick Down, red all over, 
except near the Wall, where it is whitiſh ; and 
full of a rich melting Juice. The Pulp is yel- 
lowiſh, and it is red near the Stone. 

2. The TxTonw pz Venus. This is a round 
- handſome Peach, with a large Cleft on the Side; 
ſometimes it is a little longiſh, but this makes no 
Difference in the Kind: it is of a pale whitiſh 
green Colour; only on the Part moſt expoſed to 
the Sun, there is a little red. The Pulp is white, 
and the Juice is rich and excellent. 

3. The ITALIAN PE Ach. 
Iſh Shape, and of a yellowiſh Hue, next the Wall, 
and a deep purple on the ſunny Side; it is of a 
middling Size, and very well taſted; and it is 
red near the Stone. It requires that the Gardener 


This is of a long- | 


SECTION 
POMONA, vr the FRUIT- GARDEN. 
CHA Bi 


Fruits now in Perfection. 


III. 


I. 


underſtand his Buſineſs to get theſe ripe; but, 
with due Knowledge, this is their proper Seaſon. 
Of the Plumb Kind; 1. The MaAlTRE CLavps 
ripens now : 
large, and it much reſembles the green Gage. It 
is a little ſmall at the upper End, and has a Fur- 
row on one Side, and the Stalk is ſhort. It! is full 
of a rich and pleaſant Juice. 
2. The Mangzron is alſo now coming in. 
It is a round Plumb, of a middle Size, and is 
duſted over with a fine blue Powder. 
very juicy, but is of a fine Flavour; and it is va- 
lued becauſe the Pulp parts freely from the Stone. 
The Rozix Pzan ripens now, and is great- 
ly eſteem'd for its muſky Flavour, It is thence 
call'd alſo the Muscar, or Musk Rok RT, and 
the French King's favourite Pear. It is roundiſh, 
but ſmall toward the Stalk, and full at the Eye. 
It is a a very excellent Pear when juſt ripened. 
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III 


Of the Care and Management of . 


HIS is the Time of reaping the Advan- 
tages of a Year's Care and Trouble ; but 
without a very watchful Eye, the Gardener will 
have labour'd to feed Inſects, not to ſupply the 


Table. We have already ſpoke of ſome of the larger | 


kind of Devourers. But the Wall-Fruit at this 
Time, eſpecially ſuch as grows againſt old Walls, 
is vaſtly liable to a ſmall but numerous Ene- 
my, the Ant. This little Creature lives in the 
Earth of ill-manag'd Borders, and lurks in the 
Cracks of Walls, where the Mortar has fallen out, 
and in old Nail-holes. The Gardener ſhould ob- 
ſerve which is the Caſe, in the preſent Inſtance, 
whether they come up from the Ground, or live in 
the Cracks and Crevices of the Wall. 


Trench with a Hoe juſt under the Wall, and 
pour into it a Mixture of Brine and Soot. 

This is very hateful to the Ant, and will be 
far from damaging the Tree; for it will ſerve as 
a Manure to 1 improve its Vigour: 

Let him in the other Caſe make a good 
Quantity of the ſame Mixture, and'taking it in 
a Pan with a Painter's Bruſh in his Hand, let 
him go over the whole Length of the Walls, 


_ obſerving where they lodge, and daſhing in a 


good deal of the Mixture in ſome Places, and 
. 


* 


If they 
come up from the Ground, let him open a little 


rubbing it on with tlie Bruſh in others. 
Let him look well for every Crack and Hole, - 


and in this Manner he will deſtroy a good Num- 
ber of them, and diſlodge many more, who will 


forſake a Place fo difagreeable, and never re- 
turn. 


As he goes along, let him here and there pull | 
| off a decay'd Peach or Nectarine that is half 


eaten, and lay it carefully upon ſome of the 
Branches. 

The Ants will gather to theſe rather than the 
entire Fruit which is growing; and two or three 
Times a Day theſe Fruits may be taken off full 
of them, and thrown into a Pan of Water. The 
Ants will immediately get off, and the Fruit may 
be laid on for more, theſe being left to drown. 

This is the beſt Method the Gardener can fol- 
low, who has the Care of an old ill- managed 
Wall ; but we ſhall in the ſucceeding Numbers 
inform him how to prevent the Evil. 


The Holes are to be ſtopped by new pointing 


the whole Wall, and the Borders are to be 


dreſſed with a peculiar Kind of Manure. 


Theſe Things we ſhall direct more particularly 
when we come to the Months they concern ; 


and by this Means the Fruit will be perfectly ſe- 


cured from ſuch Devourers, 


K SECTION 


it is a round green Plumb, pretty 


It is not | 


Sept. 
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As the Produfts named in our laſt continue good now, and there are no new ones which require 
immediate Notice; we ſhall devote the ſucceeding Pages to the uſeful Labours in the 


Ground, 


ROM the Fruit let the Gardener turn his 
Thoughts to the Kitchen Quarter, and 
there continue and repeat his Labour. 


We ſhall occaſionally direct him what to ſow | 


and plant every Week in the Year; and we ſup- 
poſe him to have the Care of a Garden at this 


Time, planted and ſown according to the com- 


mon Methods. 
If there have been tolerable Management, 
there have been ſown about the Middle of 


Auguſt Onions, e Coleworts and Car- 


rots. 
Theſe will be appearing now, 400 great Care 
muſt be taken to deſtroy the Weeds . will 


riſe with them. 
Nature follows the Gardener's Hand in every 
Step; and ſows Weeds wherever he puts in, the 
Seeds of his Crops. 


Theſe grow faſter than the uſeful Herbage; 
and they muſt be pulled up, or they will rob it 
of its Nouriſhment, and choak every Plant. 

While this Care is taking of the Crop already 


| ſown, Attention muſt be had to the ſucceeding ' 


Sowings; and Care muſt be employed in ſaving 
the Seeds for them. 
Theſe ripen every Day in September upon ſe- 
veral Kinds of Plants, and the Gardener ſhould 
watch them. 
He ſhould gather them Catia as they are 


| fit, and ſpread them in an airy ſhady Place. 


There they are to lie till perfectly dry in the 


Huſks ; and then they are to be ſeparated and 


cleared from them; ſpread out a Day or two 
more to harden, and then put up to be ready for 
Uſe. 

Moſt Gardeners hurry this Buſineſs up toge- 
ther; but Nature ſhould be watched, her Times 
of ripening obſerved, and ſomething done every 
Day, not every thing together. 

This Method as it is beſt, is alſo eaſieſt; it 
divides the Work, and makes every Part go off 
more pleaſantly. 2 

The Cauliflowers of different 8 muſt at 


this Time employ the Gardener's Attention in a 


various Manner. 


Thoſe which are forming for a late Crop will 
be in Need of Water; and on the contrary there 
is nothing from which the young Plants meant 
for the coming Seaſon will ſuffer ſo much 
Damage. \/ 

This is a Time at which the Rains are chilly : 
the Effect they take is rotting the Stems of 
theſe tender Plants; and that is an Injury they 


never recover. Theſe muſt be ſheltered there- 


fore from thoſe Showers, which will be ſo bene- 
ficial to the others. 


A 


Brocoli i is another of thoſe Products which re- 


quire at this Time a particular Care. = 


The firſt Froſts are to be expected ſoon, and it 


is therefore a Seaſon for the lateſt Tranſplan- 


tation. 

It will be proper to Rant a ſmall Parcel now; 
for that will have the Chance of rooting before 
the Froſts hinder; and it will, by this Means, 
come in a very acceptable geaſon. 

We adviſed the Gardener in our laſt Number to 
gather his Spawn, as it is called, of Muſhrooms, 
in order to make a Bed for them; and we ſup- 
poſe it laid according to the Directions then 


given to prepare it for planting. 


Toward the End of this Week let him chile 


the Bed; for about ten Days i is the Time that the | 


Spawn ſhould lie before it is put in. 
He ſees that Muſhrooms grow in common 


Paſture-Ground ; but he is not for this Reaſon 


to plant them in common Earth, 
Where there has been moſt Dung, they come 


up in general moſt plentifully; therefore it is plain 


he may promote their Growth by that Means. 
Nature ſhews him in the Fields, that Dung 


_ which has been ſome time paſt its great Heat, 


is in the beſt Condition to promote their Growth; 
and let him follow her Steps alſo in this. 
Upon theſe Principles, and with this Care, 
he may plant his Sen with a Certainty of 
Succeſs. | 
Let him chuſe out ſome rich Dung that has 


lain together about three Weeks, —— is mel- 


lowed, and grown cool from its firſt violent 
Fermentation. 
Dig a Trench a Yard wide and four Yards 


| long for the Dung; or if a large Quantity of 


Muſhrooms are intended to be raiſed, let there 
be three or four of theſe Trenches-dug parallel 


one with another. In this Caſe they generally 


ſucceed better than when only one is made, be- 
cauſe they ſhelter each other; and the Seeds 
from the Muſhrooms that ripen on one, are car- 
ried by the Wind to another. | 


Pile up in each Trench a good Quantity of 


the Dung; lay the Surface very even, and cover 


it half a Foot thick with fine freſh Mould, 
taken from under-the Turf in the ſame Places 
where the Spawn was gathered. 


The common Practice of our Gardeners is to 
make this firſt Bed of Dung, about twelve In- 
ches thick ; and in this they follow the Direc- 
tions given them by the common Writers ; but 
it is wrong : . the firſt Bed ſhould not be leſs 
than two Foot in Thickneſs; for otherwiſe the 
Moiſture and gentle Warmth, which are what 
the Gardener depends upon, are not ſufficient to 
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— Hive fourths of it periſh. 

When the firſt Bed of Dung is thus laid, and the 
Earth is ſpread over it, let the Gardener go round 
with a Parcel of his Spawn carefully preſerved with 
the Earth about it, and lay in a Piece of Spawn 
with its Earth near the Edge at every ten Inches. 
Over theſe let there be ſpread a freſh Covering of 
Earth three Inches thick, and upon that is to be 
laid another Bed of Dung: this mult be a Foot 
thick; and it muſt be drawn in a little every 
Way, that it may not over-hang and — 
the Muſhrooms. 

Upon this Bed of Dung lay another Parcel of 
the ſame Mould five Inches thick, and lay upon 
this ſome more Knobs of the Spawn at equal 
Diſtances between each of the lower Parcels. 
Put no Mould over theſe ; but lay on ſome more 
Dung about eight Inches thick. 


Then lay on two more Beds of Dung and 
Mould as the laſt, placing ſome Spawn upon the 


up the whole, like the Ridge ot a Houle, to 
a Kind of Edge. 

When the Bed is thus finiſhed, go over it 
carefully with a very little Water. This ia 
nice Article, and the Succeſs of the Plantation 
in a great meaſure depends upon it. 

The Intent of the Bed is, that it ſhall get 
into a ſlow and gentle Fermentation; and a 
little Wet promotes this, but too much utterly 
prevents it. 

A three Gallon watering Pot is enough for a 
twelve Foot Bed. 

Let this be given lightly and regularly to 
every Part; and then cover the whole a Foot 
thick with dry Litter. 

Leave the Bed thus to Nature; the Principle 
of Vegetation is ſtrong in the Spawn, and there 
requires only a due Proportion of Warmth, and 
a moiſt Vapour to ſet it in Action. 

This will be ſupplied by the Dung, and will 
make its Way gradually and equally among the 
Mould, till the Spawn will ſwell, juſt as it would 
do under the moſt favourable natural Circum- 
. ſtances. 

The common Practice allows much leſs Earth 
than is here directed; but Experience has ſhewn, 
that the Heat and Moiſture of the Dung will in 
this Manner very well penetrate thus much of 
the Mould ; and that being allowed, the more 
Earth there is for their Growth, the better they 
will be; for though Dung be very aſſiſtant in 


their proper Soil. 


rooms from the Bed, and thoſe from the Field; 


is not their proper Nouriſhment. 


a ſmaller Quantity of Mould ; but they are finer 
where there is more; and the Beds laſt longer. 
This is ſeen by the Courſe of Nature in pro- 


have directed. 


Mould, at Diſtances all the Way, and working 


promoting the Riſe of Muſhrooms, it is not 


but the inferior Quality of the Bed Muſhrooms 
is owing to the ſmall Allowance of Earth, and 
to the Gardeners not underſtanding that Dung | 


They have Muſhrooms quicker from the uſing | 


ducing the Muſhrooms in this Bed, made as we | 


There appear ſome upon the upper Part Sept. 
| of it, where the Dung in a Manner touches —T— 
the Spawn, ſome Days before there are any 
ſeen on the lower, where they are well covered 
with Mould ; but then theſe firſt Muſhrooms on 
the upper Part are brown and rough; whereas 
thoſe which come a little after on the lower 
Part, are white, ſmooth and ſatteny on the Sur- 
face, and have the true wild Sweetneſs in their 
Flavour. 

In about a Week there will be ſome Muſh- 
rooms ſeen ; and when there is the firſt Appear- 
ance of any, there will ſoon be more: the Bed 
muſt be ſearched, and _—_ muſt be 88 as 
they ripen. 

It is beſt in this young Condition of the Bed, 
not to let any of the Muſhrooms which riſe grow 
large ; for that exhauſts the Spawn. It is an 
univerſal Obſervation, that the more regularly 
they are pulled, the mare of them appear. 

The Bed thus made will continue good a 
conſiderable Time, and will yield Muſhrooms at 
Seaſons when they are not to be had from the 
Fields; but the greateſt Abundance from the 
Beds is always at the natural Seaſon in the rn 
that is, in Autumn. 

Two Things are moſt apt to be prejudicial to 
a new- made Muſhroom Bed; the Cold and 
Wet of the Beginning of Winter; and the 
breeding of Worms. 

The Care to be uſed againſt the firſt is very 
natural; for there muſt be more Litter ſpread 
over them. This keeps in their own Heat, and 
defends them from the heavieſt Rains, by the 
Aſſiſtance/of their own Shape, when made as we 
have directed; for the Wet runs off, and does 
not ſoak in when any get through the 1 
of Litter. 

The Worms that infeſt a Muſhroom-Bed are 
ſmall and white : they are of the Maggot Kind, 
and are produced in the ſame Manner. 


I have known Millions in ſome ſmall Spots, 
where they have devoured all the Rudiments 
or Spawn. 


The Muſhroom when it grows large ſmells 
ſtrongly, like Fleſh, This induces the Flies of 
ſeveral Kinds to blow it. 

They lay their Eggs there, and ſoon hatch i in- 
to Maggots, or the ſmall white Worms. 

Warmth and Moiſture are what they require 
for their Support, rogether with their Food ; and 
here they have all in Abundance ; they thrive” 
therefore, and they devour at a vaſt Rate. 

The Place where theſe Flies lay their Eggs, is 


| juſt at the Bottom of the Stalk, and their Time of 
| Every one knows the Difference between Muſh-- | 


doing i it, is when they are grown large and ſwell. 

This, beſide the exhauſting the Strength of 
the Bed, is a great Reaſon why the Muſhrooms 
ſhould never be ſuffered to remain on it till 
grown very large. 

The common Practice directs the e them 
ſooner; and the common Doctrine is, that when 
they ſtand to decay upon the Bed, they rot it. 

This is not the Reaſon of the Damage which 
follows the leaving Muſhrooms to take their full 
Growth, and to decay upon the Bed. 

They in at Caſe ſow themſelves, and produce 
| many 
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put in; 


many young ones in irregular Places; as upon 


[ ———— the Ground, and on the dungy Part of the 


Sides, where they are ill rooted ; but while there 
is this ſlight Advantage of a few ill ſupported 
ſingle Muſhrooms from this, the great Reſource 
of Spawn, which had been encreaſing in the 
Earth a Year when it was taken up, are eat to 
Pieces by the Worms bred from the Eggs of 
Flies in the old Stalks, 

This ſhews the Neceſſity of gathering Muſh- 
rooms from the Bed before they are too large; 
and there is yet another Caution to be obſerved, 
which is, that they be taken up entire. 

Some careleſs Gardeners break off the Stalk 
at the Ground, and others I have known ſo 
over careful, that they have cut them. Both are 
very wrong; for in either Caſe there is left the 


Stump of a Stem, which the Flies will blow as 


readily as the entire Muſhroom ; and their young 


have thus leſs Way to eat down to the Spawn, 


than where the Muſhroom is left whole. 

The right Method is to draw them out with 
a gentle Twiſt. 

Some pull them up trait; but this kids that 
Part of the Bed on its Surface, and there often 
comes away ſome of the Spawn with the Stem. 


The gathering one Muſhroom thus careleſly, | 


will be the deſtroying of fifty. 

When they are gathered by twiſting, they 
generally come up entire and clean: and if any 
of the Spawn happens to come out this Way 
with the Stalk, it muſt be carefully taken off, 
and put into ſome other Part of the Mould. 

Heat and Moiſture are the two great 
ſites for making the Spawn grow; for without 
theſe Aſſiſtances it will lie unactive: but when 


it has once been brought to ſhoot in one of 


theſe Beds, the great Care of the Gardener is 
over; for he will never afterwards, unleſs by 
very bad Management, want a Supply. 

Theſe Beds will afford more and more Spawn, 
provided they are preſerved from Worms ; and 
when one of them has laſted ſeveral Months, 


and will yield no more Muſhrooms, it is carefully 


to be taken down, and the Mould ſearched for 
Spawn. 

It will be found that it is not Want of this 
which has occaſioned the Barrenneſs of the Bed, 
for there will be much more than was at firſt 
the Want of a due Heat and Moiſture 
has been the Occaſion. 

This therefore is to be taken for the planting 
in other Beds; and what is not uſed at this 
Time may be preſerved till it is wanted. 


The Spawn of Muſhrooms will keep, like the 


Roots of bulbous and tuberous Plants, a long 
Time out of the Ground, four or five Months 


if neceſſary; and will always be ready to grow, 
if thus planted with due Care. 


The French raiſe Muſhrooms without Spawn ; at 
leaſt they are not very nice in ſearching for ir. 

They pile up a Heap of Dung, and lay ſome 
freſh Mould taken from under the Turf upon it. 

This they cover with freſh Litter, and water 
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once in three Days; and they idem fail of 
haying Muſhrooms. 

I have ſeen the ſame Practice in England; 
and ſometimes it has been ſucceſsful, ſometimes 
not: but it has never ſucceeded ſo well as in 
the regular Plantation. 

The French complain of their Beds ſoon 
ſpoiling; and their Deſtruction is always owing 
to Worms. 

This proceeds from one Cauſe in all Places; 
and would eaſily be prevented * obſerving our 
Directions. 

They always cut their Muſhrooms, inſtead of 
pulling them up; and by that Means they invite 
the Flies and Beetles to blow the Stumps. 

A Bed ſeldom laſts there more than three 
Weeks; and it is owing to this Cauſe. 

We ſhall cloſe this Account of the Muſhroom 
Beds, with a Method by which they may be raiſed 
in greater Abundance than any other Way; but 
they will be inferior in their Flavour. | 

Mix together equal Parts of freſh Dung, old 


Sept. 


— .. 


rotted Thatch, and of chopped Boughs of white 


Poplar. Lay this in a Bed two Foot thick; 
lay ſome Earth upon it; put in ſome Spawn of 
Muſhrooms, and cover it with a little more of 
the ſame Mixture; throw over all a good Quan- 
tity of Litter, and moiſten the Bed carefully 
every Morning. 

The Caution is to keep it damp, and yet not 
drown it. 

There is a peculiar Fermentation excited in 
this Mixture, which vaſtly promotes the Growth 
of Muſhrooms ; but they are not ſo pure or 
delicate as otherwile. 


The fineſt of all Muſhrooms are thoſe in the 


Fields; the next to thoſe are ſuch as are raiſed 


on regular Beds, as we have deſcribed ; and the 
worlt are theſe. 


The laſt Method is alſo very precarious : »F 


it be rightly managed, the Produce for two or 
three Weeks is ſurpriſingly great; but if too 
much or too little wetted, it yields none. 

The Practice we have directed of taking up the 
Mould for the Bed from the very Places where 
the Spawn 1s gathered, is a Thing not known to 
Gardeners, but it is a vaſt Improvement. 

There is by this Method a Certainty of hav- 
ing ſuch Earth as the Muſhrooms like to grow 
in; and probably there are Millions of little Par- 
ticles of the Spawn taken up among it, which, 
though not perceptible to the Eye at the 
Time, ſoon ſwell, and grow under the Advan- 
tage they have of Heat and Moiſture. 

We attribute it partly to this Choice of the Earth, 
and partly to the allowing more of it than others, 
that the Muſhroom Beds made under our Direc- 
tion have ſucceeded particularly well. 

This is certain, that their Produce has been 
always much greater, and often double that 


of fuch neighbouring Gardeners as have been 


very able to underſtand the common Inſtruc- 
tions given for this Purpoſe, and very punctual 
in following them. 
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ww Plants and Flowers now 77 1 their Perfection. 


+ The true ACANTHUS. 


2 AIs Plant demands the Attention of the 
Curious, for a ſingular Reaſon, not for 


| 


the Beauty of its Flowers (tho? the whole 


3 of them is not . but 
for its Leaf. 

This has been celebrated for the Gracefulnef of 
its Form in all antient Time; and gave a Grecian 
Sculptor the Idea of that elegant Part of regular 
Architecture, the Capital of the Corinthian Order. 

Its vulgar Name is Bears-BREECH. Authors, 
in general, call it AcanTaus, Acanthus mollis, 
and Acanihus Virgilii; ſome Branca Urſina; but 
that Name is leſs known: its proper Title is, 
Acanthus foliis ſinuofis inermibus; by which it is 
diſtinguiſh'd from all other Species. 


It is a wild Plant of Greece and Italy, and 


will grow freely in good Soils with us; without 
any particular Care or Culture. 

The Root is thick and full of Fibres. The 
Stalk is fleſhy, round, purpliſh or pale green, not 
much branched, and about a Yard high. The 
Leaves are long, and moderately broad ; their 
Colour is a freſh and lively. green, with paler 
Ribs; and they are wav'd and indented at the 
Edges in a regular Manner, and with unequal'd 
Beauty. The Flowers adorn the Top a Foot in 
Length, cluſtering along the Stalk in a thick 
Spike. Singly they are ſmall : they are plac'd in a 


kind of triple Cup, and are ſucceeded by a dry 
Capſule. 


To know the Claſs, the Flower is to be exa- 


Numb. IV. 


mined ſtrictly; and we ate to caution the Student 
that he be not raſh in determining concerning it. 
He will firſt find the Appearance of a Claſs 
he knows very well; but better Examination will 
ſhew him, that it belongs to one with which he is 
not yet ſufficiently acquainted, Firſt, let him ob- 
ſerve the Flower, whoſe Structure is very ſingular. 
It is of the labiated Kind, or thoſe which open 
with a Mouth, but it wants the upper Lip. It is 


| form'd of a ſingle Petal, tubular at the Baſe, with 


a kind of Beard, which cloſes the Hollow: the 
lower Lip is very broad, and divided deeply. This 
Structure of the Flower abundantly diſtinguiſhes i it 
from all the Plants of the ſame Claſs : and in the 
internal Parts is to be found the Character. 

We muſt remind the Student now of what we 
have told him before. That the Number of 
Filaments in a Flower, never is the Mark of a 
Claſs thence named, unleſs they are equal in 
Length and Diſpoſition. On inſpeCting the inner 
Part of this, he will find four Filaments. He 
would be right in referring the Plant to the 


TETRAND RIA, if theſe were equal; but, on a nice 


Inſpection, he will perceive that two are longer 
than the others : this ſhews it to belong to the D1- 


DYNAMIA ; thoſe in whoſe Flowers there are two 
Filaments longer than the reſt, and therefore un- 


derſtood to be more efficacious, that beng the 


Senſe of the Term. 


This Claſs is divided into two Sections; and 


| the Diſtinctions of theſe are not founded, as uſual, 
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Sept. upon the Form of the Style, or F emale Part, but | 


—— a more eſſential Character: the firſt Section 


PI. NV. 


comprehends thoſe Plants which have this Kind 
of Flower followed by naked Seeds; and the 
other, thoſe which have the Seeds in Capſules. 
We have obſerved, that the Seeds of AcanTavs 
are lodg'd in a Capſule: it is therefore one of the 


ſecond Section of Linnzvus's fourteenth Claſs, 


the ANGIOSPERMIA. 


The Culture of the Ac ANT Hus. 


This is very —. Its Root encreaſes faſt, and 
its Seeds ripen freely. 


It may be propagated by 
taking an Off- ſet from an old Root, and planting 
it in March: but the beſt Way is to raiſe it from 
the Seed; this ſhould be gathered when full ripe, 
in Autumn, and kept till the ſucceeding Spring. 

A great deal depends upon a proper Soil, and 
due Condition of the Ground; and to this it is 
owing, that though the AcanTavus is common in 
the Gardens of the Curious, we ſeldom ſee it in 
its full Beauty. : 

There are Books extant, which tell the Gardener 


in what kind of Soil Plants grow in their natu- 


ral Wildneſs : to theſe he ſhould have referr'd for 
that Knowledge; thoſe who call themſelves his 
Inſtructors, being uſually deficient. We ſhall, in 
this Work, ſave him the Trouble of ſuch Reference, 
intending it ſhall ſerve him as a kind of Library. 

In 1taly the AcAxrTRHus flouriſhes in a deep 


Soil, where there is Water near, and where it is 


not quite deſtitute of Shade. This let him imi- 
tate ſo far as Circumſtances permit. Let him 
chuſe for his AcanTavs the dampeſt Part of his 
Garden : let him dig the Mould deep, and in the 
firſt Week of March ſow the Seeds; they are beſt 
dropp'd at Diſtances into ſhallow Drills, and co- 
vered three quarters of an Inch with Mould. 


** 


Here they will ſnoot up freely; and, when riſen, 


the ſtrongeſt Plants ſhould be mark'd, and the — 1 


reſt pull'd up, that theſe may ſtand at a Yard 
Diſtance. They will ſpread out their beautiful 
Leaves into circular Cluſters, and will flower late 
at Autumn. 

The Antients tell us how CALLIMAchus ſaw, 
Where a Baſket covered with a Tile had been ſet 
upon a Root of this Plant, and the Leaves had ſhot 
up, and Stalks with them; which riſing to the Tile, 
there became ſtop'd, and turn'd themſelves ſpirally 
under it. What the Sculptor ſaw in Nature, he 
transfer'd to the Decoration of his Science. 

Thus far the Architects relate the Story; and they 
are right to ſtop, for they muſt bluſh if they purſue 
it farther. — Who put inſtead of the Acanthus- 
Leaf, the Triple-Laurel, or the more divided 
Olive? Certainly not CALLIMAchus. 


Theſe broader N of Laurel, or narrower - 


ones of Olive, they Rick by Three's or Five's upon 
the Edges of the right Acanthus, and make the 
Leaf a Monſter. | 

Who cut off the Corners of the Corinthian Aba- 
cus? Not CaLLiMacyus; for he found Points 
upon the original Tile, and he ſhew'd the Beauty 
and the Spirit of their Sharpneſs ! 


We wonder when we ſee Corinthian Capitals, 
and, among them, thoſe wrought by the divine 
PALLADIO's Hand, at Vicenza, to ſee a Leaf fo 
unlike what the Story tells, and what the true 
Taſte of the Antients ſo univerſally admir'd : but 
theſe are the wild Liberties of Fancy. Happily there 


yet remains among the Ruins of one of VesTa's 


Temples, a Capital of this Order, cut according to 


the original Invention; its Corners entire, and the 
true Acanthus-Leaf for its Ornament : it remains 
to ſhame the others. We 


z. R E D PI UM EN IX. 


We gave laſt a Plant that bears our natural 


Fi 8. 2. Climate: and, with the common Advantages of 


weeding and watering, will thrive in it as in its 
own. We here bring the Reader acquainted with 
one that will require more Care and Culture; bu 
whoſe Beauty and Fragrance very amply rep 
the Labour. 

Its Engliſb Name is Rep PLUMERIa. PLUKE- 
NET has called it, Clematis arborea. Merian Jaſmi- 
num Indicum: and our Sox R, the great Founder 
of the BRITISHꝝ Mus vm, Nerium arboreum 
folio maximo obtufiore fore incarnato. There are 
ſome Particularities in which it differs from all 
theſe Genera, and it has thence been diſtinguiſned 
by a peculiar Name, PrumERIA; ſo called from 
PL.UMIERE, a Frenchman, to whom Botany has 
great Obligations. LI NÆ us adds, by way of 
Diſtinction, the Form of its Leaves, and TouRN R- 


ron the Fragrance and Colour of its Flower. 


The firſt calls it, Plumeria foliis ovato-oblongis; 
Plumeria, with Leaves of an oblong oval Form: 


the other, Plumerio fore roſeo odoratiſſimo. | 


3 N 


numerous Cluſters. Their Colour is a very beau- 


Let not the Engliſh Reader be offended to ſee 
this Native of our Colonies named after a French- 
man: Science knows no Diſtinction of Country; 
and PLUMIERE deſerv'd the Honour. He will have 
Cauſe to bluſh, when he is oblig'd to call ſome other 


new-known Genus by the Name of ſome mean, per- 


haps, or ignorant Perſon; but ſo far has Partiality 
led thoſe, whoſe Genius and Knowledge rais'd them 
to the Rank of telling the World what they ſhould 
call ſome of the moſtdiſtinguiſh*d Beauties of Nature. 

Our Buildings, to which this elegant Species 
muſt be confin'd, will not allow it more than the 
Condition of a Shrub; but in Jamaica it riſes to a 


Tree; yet it will, in the lower Condition, flower 


in full Profuſion. 

The Trunk is brown, the upper Branches 
are green, and the Twigs often purpliſh. The 
Leaves are very large, and of the Shape of thoſe 
of Laurel, oblong, broad, and pointed at the 
End. The Flowers are very large, and they 
ſpread out from the Tops of the Branches in 
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tiful red, and they have a Fragrance ſuperior to | 


almoſt any other Flower. 

Each has a ſmall green Cup; and is itſelf com- 
pos'd of a ſingle Petal, tho ſo divided at the O- 
pening, that it appears form'd of five large ones, 
of an oval Figure, Its lower Part is a long and 
lender Tube. When the Flowers fall, there ap- 
pear a kind of double Pods ſucceeding an, and 
full of large imbricated Seeds. 

To know to what Claſs it belongs, tho Student 
muſt tear down the tubular Part of the Flower. 
He will in this find five Filaments growing from 
about its Middle : theſe are equal in Length, and 
regular in Diſpoſition ; therefore the Claſs is to be 
determined from their Number ; and the Student 
finds it is the Fifth of the Linn. an Syſtem, di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the Name PENTANDRIA. In the 
Centre of theſe riſes the Female Part, which is 
ſingle, but terminated by two little Coronets. The 
Singleneſs of the lower Part, has occaſioned Lin- 
v us to place it among the MonoGyNla : it is 
therefore one of the firſt Section of this fifth Claſs. 


© The Culture of the PLUMERIA, 
Its Culture muft be this : Let the firſt Care be 


to obtain from Jamaica, where it is native, ſome 
good Seeds, gather'd when full ripe, and of the 
laſt Year's. Growth. | 


Let a Mixture of equal Parts, fine Garden- 


; Mould, and the rotten Matter from the Bottom 


of a Wood-Pile, be carefully made, and with that Sept. 


fill a couple of middle- ſiz d Pots. In each of 
theſe ſow about twenty of the Seeds, covering 


them with half an Inch of the ſame Earth; give 


them a gentle Watering, and place the Pots in a 
Bark Bed. Leave all to Nature, and the Seeds 
will ſhoot. 

Loet the young Plants be thin'd, till only three 
remain in each Pot, and let them be refreſh'd oc- 
caſionally with Air and Water, as they require one, 
and will bear the other. 

When they are of ſome Weeks Growth, take 
up two out of each Pot, leaving only the ſtrongeſt 
Plant. Set theſe carefully in other Pots, and 
then give all of them the ſame Care and Ma- 
nagement. | | 

After this, let one of the principal Pots be re- 


- mov'd into the Greenhouſe, and the other into the 


Stove, and let them be manag'd there as the other 
Plants. Let their dead Leaves be pull'd off as they 
appear, Let them ſtand free from other Things; 
that they may not be drawn up weak, by means 
of their Shade; and let them be water'd as they 
require it. 

This Method, which we direct for many other 
Plants, will ſhew in what Situation they thrive 
beſt, and flower faireſt; what Degree of Heat 
each abſolutely requires, and what Cold it will 
bear, without -periſhing : this is an important 
Point, and can be determined only by Experience. 


4 ” 


This is a Plant whoſe extreme Singularity en- 
titles it to the Notice of all who delight in theſe 
Things; and which is never paſs'd over without 
Notice by the moſt incurious Obſerver. Its vul- 
gar Name is the Barbadoes Batchelor*s Pear: ſome, 
from its Fruit having the Shape of a Breaſt 


LINNÆus names it, Solanum caule aculeato herba- 


| ceo, foliis cordatis quinquelobis, utrinque villoſis acu- 


leatis. Herbaceous Nightſhade with prickly Stalks, 
and Leaves heart-faſhion'd, divided into five Parts, 
and prickly. . 1 Ds 

It is a ſpreading Plant of a Yard high. The Stalk 
3s green and round, and it is arm'd with many ſtrong 
crooked Thorns. The Branches ſpread themſelves 
irregularly, and the Leaves ſtand thick upon them. 
They are extremely ſingular and beautiful. Each 
has its ſeparate Footſtalk, and the Shape is ſome- 
what Heart-like. "They are broad at the Baſe, where 
they are uſually indented for the Reception of the 
Stalk, and they have five principal Diviſions. Their 
Colour is a ſtrong green, but it is rendered paler 
by a downy Matter that hangs about both Sides 
of them; and they are arm'd on each Side with 
numerous upright yellow Thorns. 


Ihe Flowers are ſcattered over nila 'Parts 
of the Plant; and they are not conſiderable. 


Each is form'd of a ſingle Petal, which is tubular 


large Segments at the Edge; and the Colour is 
naturally white, but ſometimes dafſh'd irregularly 
with a duſky Purple. 


a little Way at the Bottom, and form'd into five 


with its Nipple, have called it Solanum mammoſum. 


{ 


Flower. 


z. PEAR-FRUITED SOLAN U M. 


The Fruit is the conſpicuous Product; this is 
ſaid to be of the Shape of a Pear, but that is an 
indeterminate Word, Pears being of various 
Forms : it reſembles, in Shape and Size, a com- 
mon Fig, but grows at the large End to the 
Stalk. Its Skin is ſmooth, and its Colour is a 
pure bright gold yellow. The Plant will often 
have forty of theſe upon it at a time; and, in that 
Caſe, makes a very conſpicuous Appearance. 

To know its Claſs, the Student muſt tear open 
a Flower. He will find its inner Structure per- 
tectly correſpond with that of the Egg Nightſhade: 
This ſhews him to what Claſs it belongs, namely, the 
PENTANDRIA ; and that it is of the firſt Section, 
Monocyn1a ; the Filaments being five, and the 
Style ſingle among them. It alſo ſhews him 
ſomething more, it juſtifies Linn.zvs upon the 
Principles of his own Method for joining that 
Plant with the Nightſhades. | 5 

Touxxkrokr, whom the popular Writers follow, 
ſeparates the Mad- apple as a diſtinct Genus, under 
the Name Melongena; but it is ſeen, upon Enquiry, 
that as the Filaments are the ſame in Number and 
Diſpoſition, ſo are the ſeveral other Parts of the 


The Culture of the Pear-fruited Sol axuu. 


Take Care to have ripe Seeds, either from 
Plants that have grown here, or, what is much 
better, from the American Iflands, in moſt of 
which it is common, CC idols 
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tus a Hot Bed be da} in Spring, and co- | 
vered with good Garden-Mould, to the Depth of 
five Inches: cover it with its Frame; and when 
the Heat is moderate, carefully ſow theſe Seeds, 
covering them only half an Inch with the {ame 
Mould. This is the proper Soil for their firſt - 
ſhooting, but afterwards they will require a lighter | 
and a richer Earth. | 

We have, on ſeveral Occaſions, recommended to 
the Gardener the Earth from the Bottom of an old 
Wood-Pile, mix'd with the Remains of moulder'd 
Wood: this he ſhould always keep by him; and, with 
variousMiztures, it ſerves fora great Numberof Uſes. 

While the Seeds of this Plant are in the Ground, 
let him mix together two-thirds of good Earth, 
taken up from under the Turf in a rich Paſture, 


and one third of this Wood-Mould. Let them be 


well wrought together, and ſtand ready. 
When the young Plants have a little Strength, 
let three or four ſmall Pots of this Earth be ſet 
ready, and into each of them let the Gardener 
put one of the Plants from the Hot Bed, taken 
carefully up, and ſet in with as much Care. 
Let there be a little Water given to each, cau- 
tiouſly, not to bear down the Stems; and then 
let the Pots be plung'd into another Hot Bed. 
Let them be manag'd carefully, ſhading and re- 
peating the Watering at Times, till they have 
taken Root; after this let them have Air in the 


Heat of the Day; and water as they want it: 


then, when they have ſtood a Month, prepare freſh 
Pots and a freſh hot Bed for them. 

The Gardener will not be fri at the nam- 
ing ſeveral Hot-Beds for the raiſing Of this Plant, 
becauſe he knows they will, at the ſame Time, 
ſerve for ſeveral others. Let theſe larger Pots be 
brought to the Hot-Bed Side, with a little of the 
ſame Earth at their Bottoms. Let the whole 


Quantity that is in the others, be ſhakeh out adi! Sept. 
Prac'd entire upright in the new —— | 


each Plant, and 
Pot. There will be ſome white thready Subſtan- 
ces dangling from the Surface of the Lump in 


Roots: they muſt be clip'd off clean with a' 


Pair of Sciſſars; and then the Space between the 


Lump of Earth and the Edges of the new Pot, 
muſt be filled up with more of the ſame Soil. 
When all is in, each muſt have a gentle Water- 
ing, and then the Pots muſt all be ſet in a new 
Hot Bed. They will grow with great Vigour after 
this; and the Gardener muſt take Care to give them 
Air as they want it, and a little Water. 


When they are grown too big for their Frame, as 
they naturally will be about the Middle of Juh, 


the Weather be very favourable, ſome of them 

may be expos'd to the open Air, in a warm Place; 

if it be cold, they muſt be plac'd in the Stove. 

of trying ſome in each Manner, that Experience 

may determine what they can bear; as that can 
be learnt no Way elle. 


They muſt be remov'd into the Stove early in 
utumn, and they will ſometimes, in favourable 
„and with very good Management, flower 


This is the Method to be taken with all the 
tenderer Nightſhades ; there are others which re- 
quire, in the worſt Weather, no more Defence 
than that of a common Green-houſe; and ſome 
that are to be rais'd in the open Borders, theſe we 
ſhall occaſionally name hereafter : thus much is 
ſaid here, that the Gardener may not raſhly ſup- 
poſe this Method is needful to every Plant of the 


Name of Nightſhade. 


4 YELLOW-FRUITED MOMORDICA. 


This is a Plant of ſuch extreme Singularity, that 
it cannot fail to recommend itſelf to thoſe who 
are curious in exotic Curioſities, the Fruit making a 
Variety among the reſt that is extreamly pleaſing. 
It is called in Engliſh, the Male Balſam- Apple. 


Authors have deſcribed it under the Name of 


BALSAMINA INDIA; and ſome have taken its 
Indian Name, Paver. Linnzvs calls it, Mo- 
MORDICA pomis angulatis tuberculatis foliis villaſis 
longitudinaliter palmatis. Mouokpica, with an- 
gular and tuberculated Fruit, and with Leaves 
hairy and longitudinally palmated. 

The Root is fibrous. The Stalk is very long, 
but ſlender and weak : it ſupports itſelf by climb- 
ing upon Poles or ſtouter Plants, by means of 
extremely fine Tendrils; and in that Manner runs 
to a great Height. 

The Leaves have long Footſtalks, and they 
ſtand in Pairs. They are hairy and of a pale 
green, and their Shape is ſingular. They are di- 
vided into long and narrow Segments, in a fin- 
ger'd Manner; but theſe are not diſpos'd in ex- 


panded Lines from the Rib, but proceed a little 
forward from the Body of the Leaf. 

The Flowers are large, and of a fine and ele- 
gant yellow, pale, but very lively. They riſe 
from the Places where the Leaves alſo are inſerted, 
and are frequent from the Top to the Bottom of 


of a ſingle Piece, and cut at the Top into five 
ſpreading Segments. The Body of the Flower is, 


Segments, and grows to the Cup. 


The Fruits are not ſo numerous as the Flowers. 
There are, however, enough of them to engage 
the Eye, and very oddly diverſify the Scene where 
they ſtand. 

The Shape of the Plant is very AY oblong, 
and ſwell'd about the Middle: it is ſmaller at the 
Baſe, and terminates in a ſharp Point. Irs Sur- 
face is ridg d, and beſet with numerous Tubercles ; 
theſe are broad, low, ſharp- pointed, and hard. 
The Colour of the whole is at firſt a greeniſh 


white; but from this it by Degrees grows yellow. 
EF, | N When 


various Parts; theſe are the extreme Fibres of the 


they muſt be remov'd into the Green-houſe. If 


1 


\ the Year ; but they ſcarce ever fail to flower 
and perfectly ripen their Fruit the ſecond. 


the Plant. They have each its ſmall Cup, form'd 


in the ſame Manner, divided into five ſeparate | 
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— d ir then {pits naturally at the Point, and dif- 


he ſees three Fibres ſtanding looſe, but they have no 


ſential to Filaments marking the Characters of 


ers we have hitherto ſelected for his Examination, 


When fully ripe, it is of a fine gold Colour; 


cloſes many large Seeds of a gold yellow, within 
' bloody Rind, which falls irregularly over the 
Inſide of the Fruit and,them. _ 

Such is the Figure of this fingular Plant : 
it remains that we enquire into its Place in the 
Linx an Syſtem. It is of a Claſs different from 
all thoſe we have deſcribed before; and it will, 
when rightly underſtood, lead to rhe Knowledge 
of a great Article of that Syſtem, 

The Student naturally. tears open a F lower to 
this Purpoſe, and ſeeks the Number and Diſpoſition 
of its Filaments : probably, in the firſt he takes, 
he finds three; he is about to refer it to the third 
Claſs of the TRIANDRIA, for this Reaſon: but we 
muſt ſtop him, and defire that he will pull another, 

In this he finds no proper or perfect Filaments z 


Buttons on them. Theſe Buttons he knows to be eſ- 
Plants ; and he then finds them in this Flower defec- 


tive. Here he finds a Style riſing from the Rudi- 
ment of a Fruit plac'd underneath the Cup; and 


on referring again to the Flower where he found 


perfect Filaments ; he there perceives no Style. 
"Tis Time to explain this to him. In the Flow- 


the Male and Female Parts have been plac'd together 
in each. Theſe, which are the moſt common, 
are call'd hermaphrodite Flowers; but there are 
others, in which thoſe Parts are ſeparated farther: 
this Plant is an Inſtance. The Body of the 
Flowers is alike in all, yet ſome of them contain 
only Filaments, and others only the Style, The 
firſt are call'd Male Flowers, becauſe they have 
the male Parts perfect, and no female: the others 
are call'd Female Flowers, and they have no per- 
fect Male Organs. | 

It happens in this Plant, that the male and fe- 
male Flowers, tho' diſtinct in themſelves, grow 
on the ſame Stem: in others, only male Flowers 
grow on ſome Plants; and, on other Plants of the 
ſame kind, only female. 

The latter Kinds we ſhall take Occaſion to ſpeak 
of more largely, when we treat of ſome one of 
them : they are only nam'd here, to ſhew the Di- 
ſtinftion, and (illuſtrate the Denominations of the 


** " * — 


, Linn&vs places in one Arrangement, thoſe Sept. 


duc'd ſeparately on the ſame Plant. Momorprica is 
one of theſe. The Claſs is his twenty-firſt, and he 
calls it Mownotcia; a Term form'd of two Greek 
Words, and expreſſing, that the Flowers, diſtinctly 
Male and Female, grow on the ſame Plant. This 
is the Claſs of the Momorpica. But it remains 
to enquirez* under what Section it is placed in that 
larger Arrangement. 

We ſhall have Occaſion to explain to the Reader, 
on a ſubſequent Inſtance, a Claſs diſtinguiſhed by 
the Name SYNGENESIA 4 Whole Character is, that 
the Buttons of the Filaments are gather'd into. a 
Cylinder, and united in that Form. Here it is 
ſufficient to ſay, that as there are monoecions Plants, 
with the ſeparate Characters of moſt of the other 
Claſſes : wherefore thoſe Characters become, on 
this Occafion, only the Marks of Sections. 


is not difficult. 


and preſerved till Spring. | 


They are then to be ſown upon a Hot-Bed 
covered fix Inches thick with mellow Earth; for 
the Seeds are often deſtroy'd when this Coat of 
Earth is too thin. 


Caution to the Gardener, to make it thicker than 


he has ſeen others do it: all Plants will thrive 


V * 0 0 * - . 
better; but to this Species it is eſſential, 


Another Hot-Bed is to be prepar'd to receive 
theſe Plants, or as many of them as are intended 
to be rais'd, when they have got ſome Height. 
Into this they are to be tranſplanted when they 
have four or five Leaves; and they muſt be wa- 
ter'd and ſhaded till they have taken Root. 


After this Time they muſt have a little Water 
every other Day, and as much Air as the Wea- 


| ther will permit. When they are well grown, 


they are to be planted into large Pots of light 
rich Earth; and ſome of them may be ventur'd 
in a warm Border in the open Air : the potted 
ones muſt be plac'd where they can have Warmth 
and Shelter. They will run up. againſt the Back 
of the Building, and cover a Part of the Wall 
very agreeably. They will not endure much 
Cold; but, if the Seaſon favour, thoſe which are 


Claſs. 


moſt expos'd will produce the beſt and fineſt-co- 
lour'd Fruit, 2 | 


This is a tender annual Plant; but it's Culture 


The Seeds muſt be taken from the ripe Fruit, 


It will be a good general 
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The Beauty of this Plant claims for it a Place 
in the beſt Collection: This is not limited to the 


Leaf, conſpire to it. - 


5. e M US K 


Flowers, tho' they are large and noble; but the 
Manner of Growth, and fingular Elegance of the 
| Its vulgar Name is Azz NMosen: ſome call 
it Eo YP TIAN Marrow. The common Writers 
treat of it under the Name of Al cxA EO YPTIA“ 
oa, and FLos Moscyarvs. It is properly a Spe- 
cies of the H1srscvs. HS We 
N® 4. 


Dent 


HIBISC GUS. 


Lix Nos has nam'd it, His Is cus folits ſub- 
peltato cordatis ſeptemangularibus ſerratis biſpidis. 
"Tis not an eaſy Name but a very expreſſive one: 
its Senſe is, Histscvs, with rough, ſerrated, 
heptangular, cordated, and ſubpeltated Leaves. 

The Senſe of theſe Terms will be very well com- 
prehended. The lower Leaves have ſeven Points, 


the upper five or three, as he will ſee in our Figure, 


and he will obſerve that there is a heart-like 
at .the Baſe; and that the Stalk is not 


M inſerted 


Plants which have male and female Flowers pro 
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Sept. inſerted at the Edge of che Leaf, but ſomewhat | 
—— underneath it. 


There are Leaves in which the Stalk is fixed 

_ uſt in the Centre : theſe are called peltated, 
from their Reſemblance of a Shield. . ap- 
proaches toward their Nature. 

»Tis needful to give the Senſe of theſe Terms 
as they occur, no Dictionary having explained 
them. 

The Plant is a Yard high; 
fibrous and ſpreading. 

The Stalk is round, upright, and winch 
with a beautiful Regularity. ; 

This is its Form in Nature; and let the Gar- 
dener ſee that he preſerve it, not injuring the 
Growth by rough Waterings, or careleſs n 
„ | 

The Leaves are e beautiful: : they 

are very large; they ſtand on long Foot-ſtalks, 


which are inſerted underneath in the main Body 


of the Leaf; and they are broad, and beautiful- 
ly angulated. 
ſeven Corners; about the Middle of the Stalk 
each Leaf has five z and at the Top they have 
only three. 
The Surface of the N is rough; its Colour 
is an elegant green; and its Veins are purple. 
The Flowers are numerous and very large. 
They are diſpoſed at Diſtances upon the Stalks. 
From near the Bottom to the Top they are 


low, ſtained in the Centre with a bloody Circle. 


Each is compoſed of five large Petals, and 


. in a double Cup. . 


When theſe are e fallen, there appears a large 


thi Root 18 


Thoſe on the lower Part of the Plant have 


_ 


brown Seed-Veſſel, in which are -numerous 


ſweet- ſcented Seeds. 


whither to refer this Plant in the LINN AU 
5 . | ; 
He will ſee it has al ü the Characters of the Fig- 

wad Hibiſcus, deſcribed in our firſt Namber. 

When he ſees. the Filaments formed into a 
fingle Body, he will know the Plant belongs to 
-the ſixteenth Claſs, the Monodelphia : and when 
he obſerves the Number of the Antheræ, he 


tion. 


Culture of the Musk HIBEIScuvs. 

It muſt be raiſed with Care from Seeds; and 
the firſt Caution muſt be the having them good. 

In the Beginning of March they muſt be 
committed to a moderate hot Bed covered well 
with fine Mould; and when the Plants have 
two Inches Height, they muſt be "removed into 
another. 


In this they are to ſtand five Inches diſtant, 
carefully, till they have taken Root ; 


{on will allow. | 
When they are here grown to ſuch a Height that 

they can no longer be contained in the Frame, 

they muſt be carefully planted out into Pots, and 


| watered and ſhaded till they have taken Root. 
vaſtly large, and of a pale but very lively yel- 


They muſt after this be allowed as much free 
Air as they can bear, and they will flower in 
great Perfection. 0 

The Seeds have not the Sweetneſs here, that 


they have in the natural Climate. 
̃ e 


will perceive it belongs to the polyandrous bec- 


They muſt be watered lightly, and ſhaded 


and then 
there muſt be as much Air admitted as the Sea- 


6..GOLDEN 


No Plant deſerves more a Place. in "Sq Col- 
lection of the Lover of Exoticks than this. 

The Flower is elegant in the higheſt Degree; 
and there is great Beauty in the Leaves, and in 
che Manner of growing. 

It is called in Engliſb, Barbadoes Flower Fence; 
and Peacock's Feather: It is alſo called, but very 
improperly, Ebony. The common Writers call it 
Criſta Pavonis, Frutex Pavonius, and Flos Pa- 
vonis. Lix Nx us, Poinciana aculeis geminis : 
Poinciana with double Prickles. | 

The Root is fibrous and ſpreading ;. the Stem 
is firm, upright, branched, and ten Feet high 
it is brown on the lower Part; the younger 
Shoots are green, and the Foot-ſtalks of the 
Leaves are "often ſtained with red. | 

The Leaves are placed at Diſtances, and are . 
extremely beautiful. 

They are in the whole very TI but each. i is 
compoſed of almoſt innumerable Parts. 


* Theſe reſemble fo many ſeparate Leaves, and 


* 


8 | 


POINCIANA 


7 are Re ang broad, obtuſe, and of a deep, 
* pleaſing green; they are diſpoſed in Pairs 


ſlender Stalks or Ribs, ten or twelve Pairs 
ach, with an odd one at the End; and theſe 


Rib, which is a Continuation of the Foot, ſtalk. 
This is what the modern Writers call a Leaf 
duplicately pinnated. 
The Flowers grow in long Spikes at the Tops 
of the Stalks ; 100 they have very great Beauty. 


yellow, or Orange Colour. 

The Cup in which each ſtands is i and 
hollow; it is compoſed of numerous little Leaves, 
one of which is longer than the reſt, and bends 
downward. 

The Body of the Flower conbiſts of five large 
Petals. They are unlike in Form, four of-them 
being rounded and equal; and the fifth, which 
is the loweſt, larger and indented at the Rim. 


After 


are again placed regularly upon the principal 


They are very large, and their Colour is the 
moſt perfect Gold yellow, ſtained with a deeper 


Sept. 
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After the Flowers appears a flat Pod ribbed | 


croſs-wiſe. 

The Flower in this Species need nat be dpesed 
to find the Number of the Filaments; for they 
ſtand out to a vaſt Length, and are extremely 
conſpicuous. Their Number is ten, and they 
are ſet in a crooked or ſtooping Poſture. 

The Student has not yet in the Courſe of 
theſe Enquiries met with a Plant that had this 
Number of Filaments; but he will not be at a 
Loſs to what Part of the LIxx Ax Syſtem to 
refer this Genus, 

The Filaments are equal and regular i in their 
Growth. 


This is the firſt Confideratien'; and this ſhews | 


him thathe is to determine the Claſs from their 
Number. 

Lid N us has arranged together thoſe Plants, 
which have in every Flower ten Threads, into 
his tenth Claſs. This is one of them. 

He calls this Claſs Decandria: a Term formed 
like his other of two Greek Words, and ſigni- 
fying Plants that have in each Flower ter, male 
Parts. \ 


The Style riſes ſingle in the Middle of theſe 


Threads, and that determines the Plant to be 


of the firſt Section, that is, the Monogynia. 


N Culture of the Poinc1ana. 


Let good Seeds be obtained from Barbadbes, 
or any other of the warmer American Iſlands, 


for it is common in all; and let theſe early 
in Spring be ſown half an Inch deep upon a 


moderate hot Bed, covered five Inches deep with 
rich Mould. 


Prepare a Mixture of RY Parts of Mould 


and rotted Wood, and add about an eighth 

Part of ſifted Coal Aſhes : work all this well to- 

gether, and let it lie ready. TBD N 
When the Plants are riſen to a little Strength, 


fil half a dozen Pots of a middling Size three 


Parts with this Mixture: open a ſmall Hole in | nice Management; atherwiſe the Buds, after a 


the Centre of each, and into this put care- | 


Fully one of the Plants from the hot Bec. 


0 


w 


_— - 


Give them a little Water, and then ſet the 
Pots into a hot Bed of Bark. | 

Shade them till they have taken Root ; after 
which raiſe the Cover of the Bed to give them 
Air when the Temper of the Day -will per- 
my wor vw MW? 

From this Time they muſt be carefully 
watched, and watered ; often, but a _ at a 
Time. 

When they have grown to a good wk 
and Height, as many Pots of a larger Size muſt 
be filled with the fame mixed Soil as the firſt, 
and they muſt be carefully removed into theſe. 

The Method is to put only a little of the 
Soil firſt into each large Pot; then to take out 
the Plant from the ſmaller, with all the Earth 
in a Lump. 

The Fibres hanging round the Surface are 


then to be cut off, and the Lump {et upright in 


the larger Pot. 

There muſt be then more Earth piled round 
to fill it up. 

The Plants being now removed into the Pots 
where they are to remain, muſt be watered and 
ſet again in the Bark Bed, ſhading them till 
they are thoroughly rooted, and wen admitting 
the Air by Degrees. 

When they have grown to the Height of the 
Frame they muſt be removed into: the Stove. 
They are there to be placed in a freſh Bark Bed; 
and watered carefully a little at a 2 and 
often. | 
They are there to be treated as mer Stove 
Plants; and with good Management they _ 
produce Abundance of Flowers. 


Sept. 


—— 


When the Buds for theſe appear, the Earth at 


the Top of the Pot ſhould be removed, and 
ſome freſh put in its Place; they muſt alſo be 


| watered often: and thus the inen will grow 


to Perfection. 
It is at this Time they requite! a particularly 


fair Promiſe, wither and come to nothing. 
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_- HE Seaſon of tranſplanting | is now come | 
for the Flower-Garden, in all its Products 
of the Perennial or of the Biennial Kinds not 


removed before. 

We directed the Gardener to prepare his Bor- 
ders laſt Week, by a careful digging; and they 
have now lain to receive the double Advantage 


51 4a . 


of Ait,/ Sun and Nals and of a nner ſettling. 


The Air and Sun have calcined the broken 
Clods thrown up from below; and the Dews 


have impregnated, the whole with Vigour; this 


ſhort Fallow has ſerved to recruit the Ground, 
and the Plants may be removed hither om the 
N urſery. | ; 


When 
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Sept. 
the ſucceeding Years flowering are brought into 
the Garden, the next Care is the propagating 
thoſe already there. 


gently. 


When as many of theſe as will be required for 


The Polyanthus is a very beautiful Flower, 


when of a good Kind. It has now grown to a 


large Tuft in each Place where it has ſtood a 
Seaſon or two to flower. 


The Roots having encreaſed, are to be parted 
and the Plants ſet in a ſhady Place, and watered 


Some of the Catch-Flies and Campanulas re- 


quire the ſame Treatment; and whatever other 


of the fibrous-rooted Plants there are, which 
have ſtood long enough in their Places to have 
formed large Tufts. 
For every ſeparated Plant there muſt be 
opened a ſmall Hole; and let the Gardener ſee 
that the Earth be not cak'd, or preſſed hard at 
the Sides. 
Let him cut off the Ends of all the Roots; 
and then ſetting the new_Plant upright, care- 
fully cloſe the Earth about it, covering it to 


a due Height, but leaving the "OY free and 


clear 4 


It is a Practice of ſome 8 to defer 
the parting many of the fibrous-rooted Plants 
till Spring; but there is a great Advantage in 
doing this in Autumn : becauſe the new Plants 
will flower with tolerable Strength the next 
Year. When it is done in Spring they ſhould 
be removed into the Nurſery, and brought 
out into the Borders the Autumn following ; for 
a good Gardener will never load theſe with any 
thing that is not to flower that Year. 


The Floriſt has his Auriculas and his Carna- 


tions at this Time well ſettled, and in good 


Order in their Pots. 

He muſt obſerve the Weather; and if much 
Rain fall, place them under Shelter. 
The common erroneous Practice on this Oc- 
caſion, is to lay the Pots on one Side, that the 
Wet may not get at the Plants; and there are 


| thoſe who write to inform the Gardener, that 
give him his Choice of either Practice, as if the 


two were equal. 

We muſt guard him from ſuch Errors. 

The Shoot for the next Year's Stalk is very 

early made; and it is the Courſe of Nature that 

it will direct its Top ftrait upwards. | 

This it begins from the Moment the Por is 
laid upon its Side; and when it is ſet upright 
again, the Shoot is to make another Turn to get 
a new Perpendicular. 


This diſturbs the Courſe of the Juices, and 
hurts the future Flower. 


The Seeds of many of the beſt Flowers, and 
other curious Plants, which require no additional 
Heat, but only a good Soil and Reſt, ſhould be 

wn this Week. | 


Prepare for this Purpoſe the following Com- 
poſt, or artificial Mould. 


Mix equal Parts of rich Earth, taken from 
3 


| 


| 
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ſifted Coal Aſhes : mix this very well together, 
and fill with it fome ſtrong ſquare Boxes of 
coarſe Boards, made about ten Inches deep, 


When the Surface is perfectly level, ſcatter on 
the Seeds, and cover them a third of an Inch 
with the ſame fine Soil. 


This is the Method to have fine Kane | 


and the Polyanthus and ſeveral others, at the 
Gardener's Pleaſure may be ſown in the fame 
Manner. 


Let the careful Gardener, when he has planted 
his Borders and ſown his choice Seeds, go round 


the Ground, and obſerve what Plants have paſt 


their flowering. 
Thoſe from which he intends to ſave Seeds 


he muſt mark for that Purpoſe, tying them up 
to Sticks; but let him make it a univerſal Rule, 


never to let any perennial Plant ripen its Seed, 
unleſs he wants it; for there is nothing weakens 
the Root ſo much. 


The” Seas Er il che he ut eut down 
cloſe to the Ground, and dig the Earth round 
about their Roots. 


This breaks off the Ends of their Fibres, from 
which innumerable others ſhoot out immediate- 
ly; and it prepares a fine well-broken Earth to 
receive them, and to afford them Nouriſhment. 


It will alſo ſtrengthen them farther, if a ſmall 
Quantity of very fine Mould, well worked up 
with rotten Dung, be ſprinkled lightly over 
them, and ſettled by a regular and gentle wa- 


tering. 


The laſt Care in the common ack for this 


Week will be the preparing for planting the 
Roots of Hyacinths, taken up when their Leaves 


were withered, and till this Time preſerved out 


of the Ground, 

The Dutch excell us in theſe Flowers; and 
the Reaſon is partly that they raiſe them from 
Seeds, whereas we commonly propagate them 
by Off-ſerg from the Root ; and partly that 
they underſtand the proper Soil for them ; of 


which our Gardeners and their Inſtructors are 


equally ignorant. 


The Dutch Compoſt we have made a Subject 
of great Enquiry, and are poſſeſſed now of a, 
Receipt for the Compoſition ; which comes too 
well authenticated to bear a Doubt, and which 
perfectly agrees with Reaſon. 


We have not had Opportunity of trying it 
fince we received it; but from the Credit of our 
Correſpondent; and from the Nature of the 
Plant, and the Ingredients in the Compoſition, 
we may venture to aſſure the. Gardener of its Suc- 


ceſs. It is this. 


Throw upon an open expos'd Spot of Ground 
one Load of common Mould : add to it a Load 


of dry Mud from the Bottom of ſtanding Water, 


and three quarters of a Load of Willow Earth: 
mix theſe together, and then add to them half a 
Load 


nn —— 


under the Turf in a good . and of the * N 
Bottom of a Wood Pile; add to theſe about one —— 


fixth Part gf fine Sand, and ſomewhat leſs of 
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Sept. 
and half a Load of rotted Cow-Dung : ſtir up all 


Load of Sea-Sand, taken wet from the Shore ; 


theſe together, ſprinkle a little Water over the 
Surface, and lay them up in a Heap. 


Break this Heap once in four Days, and'in a 


Fortnight's Time it will be fit for Uſe. 


This Quantity will make a moderate Bed for 
Hyacinths ; and we ſhall give the Method of 


_ uſing it; but firſt it may be neceſſary to ſpeak of 


the Particulars : When Receipts are brought from 
Abroad, they are often of little Uſe, unleſs ac- 


S 


commodated to the Country where they are to Ne | 


tifed. A 
The Gardener muſt know two Things; the 
firſt what he may occaſionally vary, and the other 
wherein he mult be ſtrictly punctual to the he Receipt. 
Our Floriſts know the worth of Willow Earth 
but this is not a Country where it can be got by 
Loads. With us a Peck or two of this, from 


the hollow Stump of a decay'd Tree, is a Trea- 
ſure; but in Holland, where Willows are planted 


every where; and, from the Rottenneſs of the 


Soil, decay ſoon; it is abundant. 
All that is meant by this Ingredient is a light 
Earth, produced partly from rotted Wood. 


We have often recommended the Earth from 
the Bottom of an old Wood Pile: this may be 
had in Plenty, and it is of the ſame Nature with 
Willow Earth, and may be uſed in its Place. 

The Gardener may take this Liberty with the 
Materials: but there is another he muſt not take, 
which yet would appear, to thoſe unus'd to the 
Doctrine of Manures, leſs eſſential. 

If he be ſituated in an inland Place, he will be 
led to uſe Pit- Sand inſtead of Sea-Sand: but this 
he muſt not do. Pit-Sand is uſually foul on the 


Surface, every Grain of it; and this Foulneſs is 
from Clay. 


Clay is deſtructive of the Hyacinth Root, 
therefore this muſt not be us'd. If there be a River 
near, let him take the Sand from its Bottom, 
where he will find it clean. If there be no River 


in the Neighbourhood, let him chuſe large coarſe | 


Pit-Sand, and putting it into a Tub, pump upon 


* 


it a great deal of Water, ſtirting it with a Birch- 


broom, and repeating the Waſhing till the Water 
runs off clear. The Sand will then be clean: but 
it will want its Saltneſs. This is a material Article : 
Salt properly us'd is a very rich Manure, and it 
agrees particularly well with the Hyacinth. 
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To give this Addition, he muſt diſſolve com- 
mon Salt in the Water he ſprinkles over the In- 
gredients; and, for this Quantity, a Pound and 


| a Quarter of Salt will be ſufficient. 


Having thus made up his Hill, we will ks 
in the Beginning of the preſent Week, it will be 
ready by the End of the next for Uſe; and we 
ſhall, in our ſucceeding Number, tell him how to 


diſpoſe it. 
All we mall add dn this Head, is, that the 


Mud of Ponds and Ditches is common enough © 


here, but is neglected : it is a Kind of Virgin 


Earth, and it exceeds all other Mould in Fi dine 


neſs. 
The Week's Buſineſs in the common Ground, 


0 reſpecting hardy Plants, being thus compleated, 


let him turn his Eye upon thoſe Exotics which he 
has placed for the Summer out of Doors. Sum- 
mer is over; the Seaſon now approaches when the 
cold Nights will be injurious to them; and they 
muſt be defended againſt the Hurt. 

This 1s to be done by taking them into the 
Green-houſe. 


As they are brought in let them be carefully 


examined. Let all dead Leaves be taken off; for 


the Vapour from them is infectious when confined 
within Doors. When they are thus clear'd of 


decay d Parts, the Earth Ihould be carefully dug 


up about their Roots, with a ſmall ſtrong Trowel ; 
and a ſlight Covering of freſh Mould put over 
them. They 
on the Benches and on the F loor ; and that Care 
is over. 


There are a a peculiar Kind of Plants which be- 


long to this Conſideration, and require a particular 


Direction on this Head; theſe are the CExRREus's, 


and that large Claſs known by the common Name 


of ſucculent Plants. 
None receive ſo much Benefit from the free Air 
as theſe, therefore they ſhould be ſuffer'd to remain 


in it as long as they can with Safety. This is to 


be determin'd by the Weather. 

They cannot bear Wet; and much leſs Frofts : 
therefore the Seaſon muſt guide the Gardener 
when to take them in; not the particular "oy of 
the Month. 

They may ſometimes be left out till the Begin- 
ning of Oclober, and it is greatly to their Adyans. 
tage ; but if the Days be very wet, or the Nights 


froſty, they muſt be taken in ſooner, 
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are then to be plac'd handſomely 
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HIS wil, for the breſent Week, be com- | 


priz'd in a very few Words. Let the Gar- 
dener break and turn the Ground he has been pre- 
paring for receiving his Trees and Shrubs yet to 


be planted: let him water thoſe already ſett, and 
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E ſhall follow in this Part the ſame Courſe | 

as in the others; mentioning what Fruits 
are in their Perfection at this Time, and what Care 
and Culture the Trees require that bear them. 
But before we enter on this Article, we muſt cau- 
tion the candid Reader to charge us with no 
Faults but our own; for there will here be the 
Appearance of ſome in us, which truly belong to 

others. | 

Nothing is ſo common as a Catalogue of Fruit, 
but nothing is ſo imperfectly or erroneouſly treated 
by moſt who have attempted it. 

Gardeners Kalenders have been given by they 
frſt Writers. on theſe Subjects in our Language; 
and theſe have been tranſcrib'd from one of them 
into another down to the lateſt : every new Au- 
thor adding ſomething; and the very beſt not 
perceiving that they record, under a new Name 
over again, the ſame Fruit they have mentioned 
from their original Author under another. 

Thi; is the Cauſe why Monthly Catalogues 
of Fruit are ſo enlarged of late, and ſo confus'd. 
The Authors hear a Parcel of Names us'd, and 
they ſet down all they hear; not perceiving that 
often two or three of them denote but one Kind; 
becauſe that one is not known to them diſtinctly. 
Indeed, the Variations in ſome Inſtances are them- 
ſelves ſo ſlight, or ſo uncertain, that there is ſome 
Excuſe : for theſe are not Diſtinctions of Species, 
which are permanent and unmutable; but Varie- 
ties from the Accidents of Culture. 

What can be done in this we ſhall attempt. 
The Path marked out by Reaſon is open and evi- 
dent. Liſts of Names are uſeleſs, becauſe the 
Reader may apply them, like the Writer, to one 


or the FRUIT-GARDEMN. 


Time it reminds the Reader of the Products of 


Peach, with a ſmall round Stone; *tis red to the 
- Stone. 


as ſome, that reſemble it, have at the Tip. 
_ uſually ſpotted. The Fleſh of it is very well 


Colour, but of a deep Purple on the ſunny Side. 


Fruit or another. 


fection. This is one of the large round Kinds : 


T. II. 


clear away Weeds from ſuch as are to  remalli f in 
their Places. This done, he may quit chis Piece for 


the preſent, to attend where he is call'd more need- 
fully. 


O N III. 


We propoſe Information; and we ſhall, 
in this Caſe, attempt it, by adding to the Name 
of every Fruit the Deſcription of its peculiar Cha- 
racters. This will convey Inſtruction, at the ſame 


the Seaſon; and we flatter ourſelves will place 
ſome Merit in a Part, in all other Works of this 
Kind, uſeleſs. 

The early Peaches are now gone. The Nu CTA- 
RINE, TROY, and CApUcHINxE, and the WRITE 
MacDALEN and MonTAauBAn, are either rotted 
or ill-taſted. 

The Middle Peaches are juſt in full Seaſon. 
* The Mixiox has been ripe ſome Time; but it 
continues as excellent as at firſt: this is a large 


Sun, and whitiſh next the Wall. The Juice is rich 
and high-flavour'd; and it is s bloody round the 


The Royar GEORGE is now full ripe, and is 
a very fine Peach: it is round, and has no Point, 


There runs a Cleft down one Side, and it is flat 
at the Stalk. It is downy, and the Ground-Co- 
lour is white : where it is open to the Sun it is of 
a Blood-red ; and where it faces the Wall it is 


taſted, and melting; and it is of a bright red, 
not ſo deep as the former, near the Stone. 

The NosLESSE is another Peach now in its 
Perfection. It is roundiſh, and of a pale green 


The Fleſh alſo is greeniſh, and very well taſted 
and it comes clean and free from the Stone. 


The Por TUuGaL Pzacu i is alſo now in its * 
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Colour is a — White next the Wall, and 
— ſcarlet toward the Sun; and the whole Fruit is 


covered with a thick Down. The Pulp is firm, 
not melting as the former, but the Taſte is very 
fine : it is red about the Stone, and ſticks to it 
very cloſe. 


Of Nectarines there are alſo ſeveral Kinds now in 


Perfection. The Roman Nectarine has been long 
famous, and it is worthy to continue ſo. 
now in its beſt Condition. It is large and round: 


yellow toward the Wall, purple on the ſunny Side, 


full of a rich red Juice, and very red near the 


Stone. The Pulp ſticks to the Stone, and * | 


the Fruit is ripe, the Skin ſhrivels. 


Tzurrz's Nectarine is paler: its red side i is. 
Its Shape is 


faint, and the Pulp is leſs ſtain'd: 
longiſh, and it is well- taſted. 


The Newington Nectarine is alſo now ripe. It 


is purple all over, or nearly ſo, and is round and 
large. The Pulp is very melting, it is full of a 
rich Juice, and ſticks to the Stone. 


Theſe are the Kinds of the two principal Fruits 
the preſent Week preſents from a good Garden. 


The beſt Grape of this Time is the Ar- 
BOIS, or, as ſome call it, the French Sweet-water. 
The Cluſters are large, the Grapes of a moderate 


Size, and round; and their Colour i is green when- 


ever ſo ripe. 


The Leaves of this Kind of Vine are fie 


and duſty underneath. 
The BLAck FRONTIGNAC is alſo in Perfection. 
It is a long - ſhap'd Grape, and the Bunches alſo 


are long and large, and turn brown at this 
Seaſon. 


Of the Plumb there is now the BLuz PERDRI- 
con. Its Colour is purple, and it is covered with 
a thick rich Duſt, which is of a paler blue, It is 


/ 


CHLORIS, 


OAT 


It is |. 


Seaſon. 
and has a ſmall Furrow at.the Side. 


love that kind of Fruit, excellent. 


SECT 0N: 


one of the ſmaller Plumbs, and is round, but 
ſomewhat pointed toward the Stalk. 


parting from the Stone. 

The WriTe PrRDRIGOx is of the RR Shape, 
but larger. Its Skin is yellow, but it is thick 
duſted with a white mealy Powder. The Pulp is 
firm, and its Colour is a pale green.. It is very 
well taſted, and parts freely from the Stone. 

The GREEN GaGE is another Plumb of this 
It is a middle-ſiz'd Kind; and is round, 
Its natural 
Colour is an Olive- green; and the funny Side gets 


a Tinge of purple, and is covered with a bluiſh 
| Pander., 


The Pulp is of a ſuperior "ny to any 
other; it is full of Juice, and it ſeehes to the 


Stone. 


Many will find by this Deliaiption: they: 7 
eat other Plumbs under this Name. The Excel- 
lence of the GAR Plumb has made cunning Nur- 
ſery-men call many others ,by its Title, and igno- 
rant Gardeners have believ'd them. 

Of Pears the JARGONELLE is in good Seaſon. 
It is a middle - ſiz d longiſh Pear with a large Eye, 


and is ſmall at the Stalk. The ſunny Side i is of a 


brown red, and the other yellow. 
We ſhall cloſe the Fruit Account with the Ven - 
NISINGUE FiG, now ripe; and, for thoſe Who 


It is a round 
brown Fig, pointed at the Stalk, and the Skin 
cracks when it is ripe. The Pulp is very rich. 

| Theſe are the Fruits to be expected now; and 
there is not much requir'd at this Time but the 
gathering them. When they are off the Trees, 
we ſhall direct the Gardener A to prepare for his 


future Stores. 
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Products of the K "FM Garden n uo in Seaſon. 


T HIS uſeful Quarter affords at the preſent 

Time, beſide the common Products, the 
Roots of Salſafie and Scorzonera, which are very 
wholeſome as well as pleaſant. There are alſo 
many good Melons. The ſmall green Melon is 
now in its greateſt Excellence. The Rind of this 
is ſmooth, and the Fleſh is green and full of a 
rich Juice. 


The Spaniſh Melon is alſo in its Perfection. 


This is White on the Outſide, and but lightly 


wrinkled, and the Fleſh is red. 

The Dutch Parſley-Roots are now in their full 
Flavour; and the Tomato Fruit is ripe. | Few 
eat this; but it is agreeable in Soups. - Thoſe 


{ who are us'd to eat with the Portugueſe Jews 


know the Value of it. Chardoons are alſo in 


Seaſon; and, if well manag'd, will be now white, 


large, and tender, 
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firm, of a pale yellow, finely taſted, and ralily 


Sept. 


conſequently ill practis'd. The Weight and Tem- 


A COMPLEAT BODY, &c. 
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Of the Care and Management of the Ground. 


'® HE Care of the Gardener for worte Crops 


here, is to be continued with the greateſt 
Diligence. 

We nam'd Chardoons as now in Scaſon; and 
his Regard on this Head muſt be to raiſe a Crop to 
ſucceed that now in Uſe. If the Ground have 
been tolerably manag d. there will be a Bed of 
this uſeful Plant two or three Months old from its 
Tranſplantation, and now ready for Earthing. 

This is a Piece of Gardening little underſtood, and 


per of the Earth about the Stalks, are the two 
Articles on which all depends: but this Temper 
or Degree of Moiſture can never be duly obtain'd 
without the Fineneſs of the Soil; nor can there 


be due Weight, unleſs it have ſome Firmneſs. 


The proper Soil for Earthing up Chardoons, is 
a Mixture of ten Buſhels of Garden-Mould, one 
Buſhel of large Sand, and three Pecks of burnt 
or calcin'd Clay, The Clay for this Purpoſe, is 
to be burnt gently, till it crumbles away. It is a 
Practice well known in Huſbandry ; and ſhould, 
for this Uſe, be brought into Gardens. 

This Mixture ſhould lie together a Week, turn- 
ing it frequently ; and then i it muſt be brought to 


the Ground. 


The Leaves of the Chardoons muſt be ty'd up 
with a Rope of Baſs, or old Matting. This Com- 
poſt muſt then be laid up to them, a Foot or more 
in Height; and afterwards rais'd higher occaſion- 


ally. Care muſt be taken not to bury the Hearts | 


of the Plants; and the Earth muſt be dry when 
it is put to them. It will cling cloſe without 
clogging them, and will bring them to perfe& 
Tenderneſs and a fine Flavour. If Chardoons 


were rais'd with this Judgment, there would be 


more Regard ſhewn to them than is at preſent. 


If there be any wet Days this Week, let the 


Gardener here continue his Work of Tranſplanting. 
If the Garden have been tolerably manag'd, 
there will be Colewort Plants of about two Months 


Growth; Cabbage-Plants of fox Weeks, and Col- 


lyflowers of about a Month. Theſe will all re- 


and with different Intentions. 
The Coleworts may be tranſplanted where they 
are to ſtand till Spring; and the Ground ſhould 


be well dug for them, or they will make little 


Progreſs during Winter. 
The Cabbage- Plants ſhould be ſet out at Di- 


ſtances into a good Piece of mellow Ground, 


— 


* 


where they are to arid till they are remow d td 


' the Places in which 2 are to remain. Theſe will 


bear Expoſure; t is otherwiſe with the Colly- 
flower Plants; are of a tenderer Nature, and 
muſt be manag”d carefully, '. 


Some plant them out upon decay'd Hot-Beds 
that had ſerv'd for raiſing Cucumbers and Melons; 


and we are not to wonder Gardeners content them- 


ſelves with doing this, when there are Writers 
who recommend it. The bringing theſe Plants 
forward at this Seaſon, is a very important Arti- 


cle: but it cannot be well done without a better 


Heat than is to be obtain d from ſuch exhauſted 
Materials. 


For this Purpoſe, let a freſh Hot-Bed be made 


with good Dung, that has lain to evaporate the 
moſt violent Part of its Heat: and let it be covered 
nine Inches deep with the fineſt Mould. - 
Upon this draw Lines four Inches afunder, and 
at every three Inches make an Opening; into 
each of theſe Openings put one Plant; and ſet it 
carefully upright, with the Mould clos'd nicely 


to its Stalk. Give a gentle Watering to the 


whole Bed, and repeat it as Occaſion requires. 
In this Bed they are to remain three Weeks; 


and we fhall then direct the Gardener in what 


Manner to make the beſt Uſe of the Advantage 
he has gain'd, by planting them out into their 
Beds, where they can be defended by Glaſſes, and 
ſtand the Winter. 

The Rains that caufe the tranſplanted uſeful 
Herbage to grow ſo kindly, have the ſame Effect 
upon wild Nature; and bring up Weeds as faſt, 


The Gardener is to be aware of this, and to clear 


them off as they riſe. This is beſt done by Hand 
among the young Crops, and by the Hoe among 
thoſe which are of more ſtanding. 

In either Caſe the great Advantage is to deſtroy 
them as they riſe. Seedlings, whether of the uſe- 
ful or wild Herbs, exhauſt the Earth but little; 
but the larger Growth abſorb. that Nouriſhment 


which has been prepar'd, with all the Gardener's 


| Care, for the Nouriſhment of his Crop. 
quire to be remov'd, but in a different Manner, | 


They muſt never be {uffer'd ta ripen their Seeds, 
becauſe they will ſo lay the Foundation for a ſue- 
ceeding Crop; but that is not all the Careof the Gar- 
dener: for Nature ſupplies thoſe Seeds ſo abundantly, 
that they will never fail to riſe where better Things 
are planted, the ſame good Earth inviting them. 

With this Care of cleaning every Part from 
them, may end the Labour of the preſent Weeks 
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Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfeftion 


1. CEYLON PANCRATIUM. 


HIS is a Plant of equal Singularity 
— | and Beauty; and if theſe ſhould 


recommend it to the Curious too 


Fig. 1. weakly, they would yet be influenced to receive 


it from the Scent of the Flower, which is in the 
higheſt Degree pleaſing. 


Ir is called the Ceylon Narciſſus, and by the 


common Writers Narciſſus Ceylonicus flore hexa- 
gono: Its Indian Name is Catulli Pola. | 

It is properly a Species of Pancratium, and is 
called by Linn. zvs, Pancratium ſpatha uniflora 
petalis reflefis : Pancratium, with one Flower, 
and with the Petals turned back. 


Its Height is about ten Inches, and the Stalk 


ſuſtains a ſingle Flower. 


The Root is a Bulb, of = £4 Fe orm and of 


a pale brown Colour. 


The Leaves are long, narrow, and of a light 


green. They reſemble thoſe of the Narciſſus, 
but they are ſhorter. 


The Stalk riſes at the Side of the Cluſter of 
them, is green, round, thick, and juicy. 
It is naked to the Top, where there at firſt 


appears a membranaceous Caſe, ſerving as a - up 


Numb. V. 


to the ſucceeding Flower. This is what Lin- 
v us calls the Spatha. 
From this burſts afterwards one Flower. 

It is large, and of a ſnowy Whiteneſs; of 
an hexagonal Figure, and of a very fragrant 
Scent. 

It conſiſts of two Parts; the Petals, and 
what Authors have called the Cup: but this is 
a very vague and improper Term. The Spatha, 
or membranaceous Caſe, growing at the Top of 
the Stalk, and ſurrounding the Baſe of the 
Flower, ſerves as the Cup, and is properly ſuch 
to this and many other Kinds. 

Within this riſe the Petals ; and within them, 
where in the Courſe of Nature nothing is ex- 
pected but- the Filaments and Style, there is a 
large hollow Part of the like Subſtance with the 
Petals. 

This, from its Form, theſe Authors called the 
Cup; but our Student, from what he has been 
already informed, will not be at a Loſs to know 
by what Name it is properly to be expreſſed, 

We have told him, that when in the Body of 
a Flower there ſtands any ſingular Part diſtinct 

O | from 
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grow regularly in Diſpoſition and Proportion, 


Pl. v. 


Fig. 2. 


from the Petals, and from the Filaments and 
PPP 
Flower. 


the Nectarium of the 


This is the Caſe in the preſent Inſtance. 

This ſingular Part is the Nectarium of this, 
and all other Flowers of the ſame Structure. 

Having thus explained the Nature of the ſe- 
veral Parts, the 5 of the whole will be 
eaſily deſcribed. - 

The Nectarium occupies - the Centre 6f the 
Flower, and is its moſt conſpicuous Part. This is 
very large, hollow, and ſpreading. It is tubu- 
lar at the Bottom, and thence expands in the 
Manner of a Funnel, and 1s * at the 
Edge into twelve Segments. 

The Petals ſurround this, and are infirted on 
its tubular Part a little above the Baſe. They 
are ſix in Number, and they are long, narrow, 


of the ſame ſnowy White with it, and turned 


back at the Ends. 

The Filaments are ſix in Number, and their 
Place of Origin is particular. 

They riſe not from the Centre of the Flower, 
but from the Edge of the Nectarium between 
the Segments. 


In the Centre riſes the Style, which is ſingle 


and ſtrait. The Seed-Veſſel is roundiſh, but 
marked with three Ridges, and contains nume- 
rous Seeds. . 


The Student will know, that as the Filaments 


their Number is to eſtabliſh the Character of the 
Claſs to which this Plant belongs. 
It is one of the ſixth Claſs of Linn avs, the 


Hexandria; and as the Style is lingle, | it is of 
the firſt Section, the Moyes: 


F 


The Plant is a Native of the Eaſt, where it 
grows wild in ſandy Places. 

Its Culture is indicated by this ſhort Hiſtory, 

It muſt have a dry, light Soil, to imitate its 
natural Earth ; and Heat, to mimick the Sun's 
Power in its proper Climate. 

It might be produced from Seeds, which it 
yields in Abundance; but this would be a te- 
dious Way, for the Seedlings arg ſeveral Years 
before they flower. 

The beſt Method, therefore, is -by Off-ſets 
which/are produced in Abundance, and which 
muſt be taken off, otherwiſe they hurt the flow- 
ering of the main Root. 

Theſe Off-ſets, ar the entire Roots received 
from the Indies, are to be planted with Care in 
Pots in a proper Compoſt : and the beſt for the 
. 0 is this. 

Take of fine Earth, got from under che Turf 
in a dry, rich Paſture, and freed from all Frag- 
ments of Roots, one Buſhel ; of Earth from the 
Bottom of a Wood-Pile, half a Buſhel ; and of 
clean Sand a Peck and half. Work all this well 


together, and let it lie expoſed to the Air, Sun, 


and Dews a Fortnight. 

Then put into ſome middle-fiztd Pots as 
much of this Compoſt as will three Parts 
fill them. 

Upon this place the Roots, and then fill up 
the Pots, Oe” wang the * Earth about 


them. 


This, with the common 8 of tender 
Exotic Plants, will make them flower in very 
great Perfection. 


They will require ſome Water at Times but if 
that be given careleſsly, it will be very injurious. 


CCC HE M ANT HUS. 


This is another Flower of extream Beauty, 
as well as Singularity; and wee # Way worth | 


Notice. 
It is of the bulbous Kind like the former, and 
has the ſame Advantage of flowering at this Sea- 


ſon; moſt of this Kind diſplaying their Beauties 


in the Spring. 

In Engliſh it is called the Blood Flower, the 
African Tulip, and the Bloody Lilly. | 

The Latin Writers in general name it Hæman 
thus, and Hæmantbus Africanus. 

Linxzvs calls it, Hemanthus foliis linguæ- for- 
mibus planis : Hemanthus with plain and Tongue- 
like Leaves. 

It has been thus ſuppoſed a Kind of Tulip by 
ſome; a Narciſſus by others; and by a third Set 
referred to the Lillies; but all very improperly, 
as will be ſeen by the Structure of the Flower, 
which is diſtinct from theſe and from all other 
Kinds. 

The Root is bulbous and vaſt; it equals a Child's 
Head. Its Colour is white, and it is compoſed 
of thick and numerous Coats. From its Baſe run 
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the Root. 


Fibres, whoſe Groſſneſs anſwers to the Bigneſs of 
They are equal to Crow Quills. 

The Stalk riſes to the Height of twenty 
Inches, and is extreamly ſingular and beautiful: it 
is very thick, ſomewhat flatted, of a pale green, 
and ſpotted and clouded all over with white and 


purple, ſo that it reſembles a Piece of poliſhed 


Porphyry. 

The Head whence the Flower is to burſt, ap- 
pears upon this at its firſt riſing ; and is then of 
the Bigneſs of a large Wallnut. Its Colour is 
brows, and its Shape ſomewhat reſembles. that 
of the Stalk, for it is a little flatted. 


At length when the Plant has its due Height, | 


this burſts and diſcloſes its Beauties; it appears, 
and it is called, a ſingle Flower ; but we muſt 
teach our Student to underſtand the Parts of 

Plants more accurately. 5 
When this Head opens there appear ſix _ 
Theſe being cloſed together formed the Head, 
and now open they are underſtood by common 
Writers to be Petals of a Flower, They are 
very large, and throughout of a Blood-red, in- 
| fide 


Sept. 
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Sept. 
＋ 0n the outer Surface ripens into this red, by the 


ſide and outſide equally ; ; for the brown Tinge 


Time of their ſeparating and expanding. This 
being underſtood to be the Flower, the internal 
Part was ſuppoſed to be filled with Filaments 


and their Buttons, and the other Organs of Fruc- | 
tification : but the true Structure of the Flower is 


„ 


Theſe ſix Leaves which are the Cup ſurround 


. 


and defend the proper Flowers: and when they 


open they ſnew theſe, which are numerous, and 
diſpoſed in a Kind of Umbell. 


Theſe ſmall ones are the proper Flowers, and 
ders Dung in the Soil wherein they are planted; 


they are about thirty in Number on one Stalk. 


Each is formed of a ſingle Petal, divided into 


ſix Parts at the Edge. 


Theſe are long and 


narrow; and the ale Portion at the Baſe is 


angulated and ſhort. 


in the Centre of each of theſe Flowers riſe the | 


Filaments, and in the Midſt of them the Style. 


the Flowers, and the large purple Body -but the 
Cup; e tis in the Centre of the Flower theſe 


always 
The 8 i Wente are kx in each: 


they are in- 


ſerted in the tubular Part of the Flower, and | 


they have oblong incumbent Buttons. 


The Style is a plain Thread of the ſame 


Length. The Filaments are white, and their 
Buttons are of a Gold Yellow ; and the Body of 
theſe ſmaller Flowers is ſcarlet. 

The Place this Plant has in the LinNNnzan 
Syſtem is eaſily ſeen : it is, as the former one, 


of the firſt Section of the ſixth Claſs, of the 
Hexandria Monogynia; Plants in whoſe Flower 


there are ſix ſeparate Filaments and a ſingle Style. 
The Leaves are in the Courſe of Nature now 


to be deſcribed ; for they appear not with the | 
firſt Shoot of the Stalk, but about the Time of 
Theſe are in Number 


the Flowers opening. 
only two; they riſe at one Side of the Stalk, 


and they are large and of a beautiful greeen, 


They are broad, oblong, and rounded at the 


the Surface. 

It is a Native of Africa, and requires with us 
ſome Care and Management: but its Singularity 
and extream Beauty very well deſerve it. 

The Roots are to be obtained from the Cape of 
Good Hope, and they will eaſily be brought in 


Tt Ends; and ſpread themſelves oppoſite 1 | 


TY 


Perfection. They will alſo freely live with us and 
ſhoot their Leaves, but without a juſt Care they 


will not flower. The Time of their flowering 
Is the very End of September: but this will ap- 
pear leſs ſtrange to thoſe who conſider that it an- 
ſwers to April at the Cape, the natural Time of 


ſuch Plants flowering, 


It ſeemed ſomeTime a Diſgrace to our Garde- 


ners, that a Plant, which FERRARIUs deſcribed 
as flowering in the Barbarini Garden, and CoLum- | 


NA in that of Prince Cæsius, ſhould mock their 


Care and Aſſiduity; but about ſixty Years ago 
they brought it to flower in Holland, and after 
that the Culture became more underſtood hers, 


or three Pots. 


—  — 3 


However, till there are many who have been Sept. 
poſſeſſed of good Roots ſeveral Years, which — — 


never have flowered; We ſhall therefore lay 
down the true Management of them, and will 


venture to aſſure the Poſſeſſor, that under this 


Care they will rarely fail. 


The Culture of the Putt: HamanTaos. 
The firſt Care is to make a proper Compoſt, 


or artificial Soil. 


The general Practice Pace theſe Roots in too 
rich an Earth, and this prevents their flowering. 
The Author of the Gardeners Dictionary or- 


but Experience ſhews that to be prejudicial, 
Juſtice to the Publick compels us to declare, 

the Errors in that Book occaſioned our under- 

taking this : 


confirmed himſelf by repeated Practice, that all 


| Improvements ſeem to him Miſtakes. 
This ſhews theſe ſeparate Parts are properly | 


Let there be mixed together a Buſhel of dry 


Earth, taken from under the Turf in a good 


Paſture, half a Buſhel of Sand, and a Peck and 
a half of Earth from an old Wood-Pile. Add 
to theſe half a Peck of clean ſifted Coal Aſhes : 
Stir and mix all theſe well together, and let 


| them lie a Month before they are uſed, 


Then about the Middle of June prepare two 


Carefully lay in as much of the 
Compoſt as will fill each Pot two thirds. Shake it 


| down, and upon this place in each Pot one Root. 
| Lay in more of the Earth carefully round, and 


cover it about a quarter of an Inch above the 
Top. | 
When the Roots are planted, give a gentle 


Watering, and ſet _ Toes" in a, ſhady ſhelrered | 


Place. 


Then remove them into a warmer Place, but 


ſtill in the open Air; and give them a little 


Water once in ten Days. 
Let them ſtand thus till the Middle of Sep- 


Errors, in which its Author has ſo 


Once in a Fortnight ate them a little Water; | 
| and thus let them ſtand two Months. 


tember, and then bring them into the Stove, 


Give Wen a gentle Watering when firſt put in; 
and repeat it afterwards every Day. 


This frequent Watering, and the new Heat 


will make them ſhoot at once; and the ſecond 


Year they will flower very ſtrong. 

The Earth ſhould be taken off from about the 
upper Part of the Root, and freſh of the ſame 
Kind puld in two or three Times a Year; and 
Care muſt be taken, neither to give them too 
much Water, nor to let them want it. 

This Way they may be certainly and ſucceſs- 
fully brought to flower, whether the Roots have 
been obtained from Friends here, or from the 
Cape, their natural Place of Growth, 

The beautiful Flower called the Gwines Orchis, 
or Satyrium e Guinea, is of this Genus, and ex- 
plains the Structure of the Flower moſt plainly; 
for in that the Leaves of the Cup are green, and 
the ſeparate Flowers more elevated and diſtinct. 


This will be deſcribed and figured hereafter, 


3 AZORIAN 
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52 A COMPLEAT BODY _ 
Sepe 1 Oo 
l 3. AZORIAN JASMINE. » 
v. This is a very elegant Shrub, and worthy a The beſt Way of propagating it is by Layers, 
Fig ; Place in every Collection, for the Regularity | and upon the Principles already delivered, let it 


and Beauty of its Leaf, and the Fragrance of | 
its Bloom. 

We ſee it in general bearing only a few ſtrag- 
gling Flowers; but that is not the Nature of 


the Plant: it ariſes from its ill underſtood Cul- 


ture. We ſhall from Experience direct the Gar- 
dener how to make it ſhew to much more Ad- 


Vantage 


It is called by the Vulgar Ivy-leav'd Jaſmine, 
from its ſingle Leaves ſomewhat reſembling the 
undivided Leaves of Ivy; but this is a very ill 
imagined Title. 

The common Writers call it Jaſminum Axori- 
cum trifoliatum, from its Place of Growth, the 
Azores Tflands, and from its Leaves x gfowing three 
on each Foot-ſtalk. 


Its proper Name is, Faſminum foliis oppoſitis 
ternatis : Jaſmine with Leaves placed three on a 


Poot⸗ ſtalk. 


It is a ſpreading Shrub, not very regular in 
Growth, but in all the Wildneſs far from un- 


handſome. The Trunk i is covered with a pale 


grey Bark; the young Shoots are ſoft, tender, 
flexible and green. 

The Leaves are placed regularly in threes, and 
theſe again in Pairs upon the Stalks : one Foot- 


ſtalk carries three Leaves ; and theſe Foot-ſtalks 


riſe oppoſite to one another. 
The ſingle Leaves are large, of an oval Shape, 
and of a deep green : they are broadeſt at the 


Baſe, and ſmaller all the Way to a Point. 


The Flowers are diſpoſed in Tufts at the Ex- 
tremities of the Branches, each Foot-ſtalk ſplitting 
naturally, and ſupporting two of them, and the 
whole Tuft amounting to eight or nine Pair 
when in full Glory. 

Each Flower is large and white, and much re- 
ſembles that of the common Jaſmine, which it 
exceeds greatly in Fragrance. 

The Place the Plant holds in this Linn. AN 


ſpection of the Flower. This is formed, as in 
the common Jaſmine, of a ſingle Petal, divided 
into five narrow Segments, and in the Centre 
riſe two ſhort Filaments, crowned with their pro- 
per Buttons, but buried in the tubular Part of 
the Flower. The Fruit is a ſmall Berry. 

The two Filaments ſhew that it belongs, as 
the common Jaſmine, and that large flowered 


Kind we have deſcribed before, to the ſecond | 


Claſs, the Diandria, thoſe which have only two 
male Parts in the Flower; and the Style being 
ſingle, ſhews alſo it is of the firſt Section. 

Its native Place, we have obſerved, is the Azores 
Iſlands ; and it is there found in damp Ground. 
This indicates its Culture. 


It will require a rich Earth like that naturally, 


and moſt uſually found near Waters: and it will 


need ſome Moiſture, and a Defence from ex- 


tream Cold, 


have lain ſome Time, fill with this Compott 


„„ 


Syſtem, will be eaſily diſtinguiſhed by an In- | 


them, able to bear Pots of Earth. 


and then wet it with a ſtrong Brine. . 


be thus done. 

Chuſe for the Mother Plant one that is vigo- 
rous and healthy ; and having fixed, we will ſay, 
upon three Branches that are fit for laying, raiſe 
three Treſſels or Frames of any Kind YOu 


Mix together three Buſhels of fine rich Mould, 
taken from under the Turf in a fertile Meadow: 
add to it one Buſhel of Earth from the Bottom of 
a Wood-Pile, and half aBuſhel of old Cow-Dung. 

Blend all theſe well together ; and when they 


three large Pots. 

Set each upon one of the Treſſels, and let it 
be of ſuch a Height, as that the Branch in- 
tended to be laid, will come down to it without 
much Force. 

Bring down the Branch thus intended to the 
firſt Pot; open the Earth lix Inches deep, and 
lay it in. 

Obſerve where the Part to be covered is, — 
then let it riſe again: tie a Piece of Iron Wire 


juſt above, and cut with a ſharp Knife three 


long Slits in the Part that will lie cover'd. | 
After this pierce half a dozen Holes through, 


This done, lay it in the open Part of the 
Earth, and faſten it ſecurely with Pegs, or by 
tying: cover it up five Inches with the Earth, 
and give it a gentle Watering. 

The beſt Seaſon of laying it is in the Be- 
ginning of Auguſt, for this is an Ever-green; 
and that is the proper Time for all ſuch. 

It is thus to be managed with every Branch 


that is laid, and the Top of each ſhould remain 


about eight Inches out of the Ground. 
From time to time the Earth mult be gently 


watered ; and the next Seaſon the Branches are 


to be cut off from the old Plant, and the whole 
Earth of the Pot ſhaken out in a Lump with 
the Layer. 


It is then to be placed in another Pot with 


| more Earth of the ſame Kind; and the Shoot is 


to be kept in the Middle of the Pot. 

It will thus require no more Care than is be- 
ſtowed on common Plants of the ſame Kind, 
and will grow to be a handſome Shrub. 

Theſe Pots muſt be ſet out in the latter End of 
May, and taken into the Greenhouſe in Auguſt 
and every Year the Earth muſt be cleared away 


to a good Depth about the Roots, and freſh put 
in the Place of it. 


With this Care, this Compoſt, and ET 
but frequent Waterings toward the Seaſon of 
their flowering : they will produce very large 
Bunches of Flowers of a ſurpriſing Sweetneſs. 


A Layer or two ſhould be placed under a ſouth 
Wall in the natural Earth, at the ſame Time 
that others are ſet in Pots. 


Theſe will ſtand ſome Winters, though very 
ſevere 
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OF GARDENING. 


ſevere ones will deſtroy them; but ſo long as they 


dear the Expoſure, they will grow more luxuriantly, 


Pl. V. 


Ya 


and flower in a much finer Manner than ſuch as Sept. 


are hous'd, and for that Purpoſe potted. 


4 BLUE CLITORIA. 


The Beauty and Singularity of this Plant 


Fig. 4- equally recommend it to Attention. It is call'd 


in Engliſh the Clitoris Flower, from its Latin 


Name Clitoria; an indecent one; and ſo imper- 
fectly expreſſive of the Flower, that it is neither 
fit, nor worthy to be tranſlated ; though, in Com- 
pliance with LIx x æus, it be retain'd in the La- 
tin. Some have called it Phaſeolus Glycyrrbixæ foliis. 
Linn&vs names it, Clitoria foliis Pinnatis; ; Cli- 
teria with pinnated Leaves. 

It is a weak and climbing Plant : the Stalks are 
long, but ſlender ; purpliſh at the Joints, when 
healthy, and elſewhere brown or green. The former 
is the Colour of the lower, the other of the upper 
Parts. | | 
The Leaves grow with great Regularity and 
Beauty : five ſtand upon every Foot-ſtalk, and 
theſe riſe ſeparately and alternately at Diſtances on 
the Plant. They are ſingly, of a ſomewhat oval 
Shape, and are ſharp pointed; they are plac'd in 
two Pairs, with an odd one at the End of the Rib: 
Their Colour 1s a freſh and elegant green, and 
they are high-rib'd, 


The Flowers grow ſingly at the Inſertions of | 


the Leaves, one oppoſite to each, ſo that the 
whole Plarit, when well manag'd, will be covergd 
with them from Top to Bottom, at proper and 


equal Diſtances; and will thus make a very glorious | 


Appearance. They are large, and of a moſt 
beautiful Sky-blue, The Fruit that follows is a 
kind of Pod. 

This is the general Figure of the Plant. 

The Flower, examined with a Botanical Atten- 
tion, is ſeen to be of that Kind, call'd, from the 
Reſemblance of a Butterfly, Papilionoceous. 

It is form'd of four Petals, diſtinguiſh'd by pecu- 
Har Names: the upper one, call'd the Vexillum in 
theſe Flowers, is in this large and undulated : 
the two ſide Petals, call'd alz, Wings, are oblong 


*** 


and rounded at the Ends. The fourth Petal, 


which is placed loweſt, and call'd the Carina, is 
ſhorter than the reſt, and rounded and falcated. 

This is the natural Structure; and this, in ge- 
neral, is the Form of all papilionaceous Flowers; 
but Culture ſometimes doubles that of the 


Cr rok rA, in which Caſe it becomes yet more 


beautiful. 


In this Flower ſtand ten Filaments, bu: in a 


peculiar Diſpoſition; nine are united into one 


Body, and form a kind of Tube, ſplit at its Top, 
. where the other ſingle Filament falls and hides the 


Opening, 
Theſe are the 8 of the Seveatcenth 
Claſs in the Linn 2 an Syſtem, the Title of which 


is DrApbETTEHIA: it is form'd of two Greek Words, 


Ne 5. 


and ſignifies thoſe Flowers in which the Filaments 
are form'd into two Affortments. 

The Reader has obſerved before, that when 
theſe Fildments are united into one Body, the Claſs 
is entitled Mon aDELPHIA. 


The ſeveral Sections of the diadeIpbo:s Plants 


are diſtinguiſhed by the Number of the Filaments; 
and this having ten, is one of the decandrous 
Kind. The Style is ſingle ; but it is not, in this 
Caſe, the Mark of any particular Diviſion. 

The Plant is a Native of the Indies, and is found 
wild in damp ſhadowy Places ; therefore Reaſon di- 
rects that it ſhould have, in our Hands, Warmth 
and Moiſture. 

It ſhould be rais'd from Seeds, and they will 
ſucceed beſt, if had from the Indies gather'd in 
perfect Ripeneſs. 


Culture of the BLUE CIITOoRIA. 


Early in the Spring, let a Hot Bed be made in 
a careful Manner, uſing good Dung, ſpreading it 
even, trampling it well down; and, when of a 
due Temper, covering it eight Inches deep with 
the fineſt Garden-Mould, without any Addition. 


On this Bed ſow the Seeds, and cover them 


half an Inch with the ſame Mould let them be 
ſcattered thin, and when they are covered, give "wo 
Bed a gentle Watering. 

When the Plants are come up, let them be 
treated carefully and tenderly ; and, when they are 


four Inches high, let them be tranſplanted into 


ſmall Pots. 
Let theſe Pots be fill'd with the richeſt Garden- 
Mould, that has been well improv'd by Dung at 


this Time rotted and well blended with it. 
Let one Plant be carefully ſet in each Pot, and 6 


gently water'd. 

Let theſe Pots be plac'd in a Bark Hot-Bed, 
and there kept with the ſame Care, defending 
them from Cold, letting in a little Air, and gently 
watering them, 

When they have thus obtain'd ſoiri conſiderable 
Strength and Bigneſs, let larger Pots be prepar'd 


for them: into each of theſe put firſt ſome of the 


ſame rich Earth; and then looſening the Earth in 
each little Pot, get it out in a Lump. 

Trim off the Fibres that hang round the Sur: 
face; ſet the Whole upright in the larger Por, 


and fill up with Earth. Place theſe in a Bark- 


Bed again, and ſhade and water them till they 
have taken good Root; then remove them into 
the Stove in a freſh Hot-Bed of Bark, and let 


them be carefully water d. Thus they will flower 


as gs be as in their native Soil. 


P 3. GOLDEN 
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Fig. 6. withal a Singularity that attracts every Eye, and 
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NV. This is a Plant of extreme Prettyneſs. The 


Fig. 5. regular Growth of its Leaves gives it a ſingular | 


Elegance; and, when the Flowers appear, their 
golden yellow and elegant Form add greatly to its 
Beauty. 

It is called i in Engliſh the Dwarf Peacock Flower, 
but that is an improper Name. The common 
Writers call it in Latin, Chamæ Criſta Pavonis ; a 
Name from which the Engliſi one has been form'd. 
Linn vs properly refers it to the Caſſa's, and 
calls it, Cafſia foliolis multijugatis glandula petioli 
pedicellata Aipulis enſeformibus : Caſſia, with Leaves 
compos'd of numerous Pairs, with the Glandule 
of the Foot-ſtalk. rais*d 'on a little Pedicle, and 
with the Stipulæ form'd as Swords. 

It is a long Name, but fewer Words kd not 
ſo well have expreſsd its Diſtinction from ſome of 
the other Kinds. 

The Plant is two Foot and a half high. The 
Root is compos'd of ſmall long Fibres : The Stalk 
is round, upright, downy, and full of Pith. Itis | 
branched uſually from the Bottom, and well co- 
vered with Leaves. 

Theſe are beautifully pinnated : each is com- 


pos'd of about twenty Pairs of ſmall oblong Pin- | 


nz; and their Colour is a freſh and fine green. 

The Flowers are large, and of a bright gold 
yellow, and they are very numerous; they ſtand. 
oppoſite to the Leaves, or often in the Intervals 
between them; and they are plac'd on ſhort Foot- 
ſtalks, on each of which there grows alſo a ſingle 
ſharp-pointed Leaf, 1 different from the 
others. 


Aſter the Flowers come Pods, in which there 


are large black ſhining Seeds. 
| When the Flowers are carefully examined, each 
is found to be plac'd in a ſmall five- leav d Cup, 


which is of a tender Subſtance, and falls with 
the Petals. 


The Body of the Flower is compos'd of. five 


| Petals : theſe are large, oval, hollow, and irregu- 


lar in Size; the two lower being larger, and placd 
diſtant from the reſt. In the Centre ſtand ten 
Filaments ; which bend, and, turning upwards, 
have given Occaſion to ſuppoſe a Reſemblance 
between this and the Criſta pavonis, or Poinciang. 
In the Centre of the Threads riſes a ſingle ſhore 
. 

This Structure of the Flower ſhews plainly 
to what Claſs in the LIxx Ax Syſtem it belongs: 
The tenth, named Decandria, from there being 
ten Male Parts in every Flower, claims this; and 
the Style being ſingle, ſhews it one of the firſt 


Section, Monogynia. | 
It is an annual Plant, a Native of ſome of the 


warmer Parts of the Veſt-Indies, and e 


| grons in a deep rich Soil 1 55 


Culture of the . Cava 


Early in Spring let the Seeds be ſown on a gaod 


Hot Bed, covered deep with rich Garden-Mould. 


When the Plants come up, let them be allow'd 
Time to get ſome Strength, and then be remov'd 


to another Hot-Bed, to bring them farward : 
after which they are to be planted in Pots, and | 


treated as the ether tender Annuals we have 
named; till 2 are = to 3 


6. SCARLET ANT HOL V Zz A. 


* 


pl. v. This is an extremely beautiful Plant; and has 


never fails to pleaſe. 

Its Engliſh Name is Atbiopian Corn- flag, but 
this is a very improper one. CoMMELINE calls it 
Gladiolo Athiopico ſimilis planta anguſtifolia caule 
bir ſuto fore rubicundiſſimo. Its proper Name is 
Antholyza ftaminte uni oo daclinuts: Antbolyza, with 
one of the Filaments bent. | 

The Root is large and fleſhy. The 1 are 
of a ſingular Form and Structure: they are long, 

narrow, ſharp- pointed, rib'd length-wiſe, and in 
all Reſpects of the Kind we call Graſſy; but that 
they have ſhort Foot - ſtalks: from theſe they riſe 
hollow at the Baſe, and grow broader as they con- 
tinue their Courſe, to a third Part of the Length, 
whence they grow narrower again. | 

The Stalk riſes in the midſt of theſe, dds | 
round, hairy, and a Foot and half in Height. 

Ihe Flowers grow in Cluſters from the Sides of 

the Stalk; they are plac'd on ſhort Foot: ſtalks, 
ſurrounded by ſome ſmall membranaceous Leaves 
at the Baſe. 


3 


They are very large, and of extreme W 


as well as Beauty. Their Colour is on the Out- 
fide a very elegant pale red, and a deep Blood- 
red within. They are very dong, large, hollows 
and have an upright Lip. 

The Seed-vefſels are 'three-corner'd ; and the 
Seeds are numerous and large. 

- This the common Obſerver fers: but to che Bo 
tanical Student no Flower demands Ic 
Attention. 

It has no Cup beſide the 1 


before nam'd, which ſerve to ſeparate the ſeveral 


Flowers that grow in the ſame Cluſter. . 

The Body of each Flower is form ' d of a fingle 
Petal : this is ſmall and-tubylaxattheBottom ; it 
thence riſes to a conſiderable Height, extending 


all the Way in Breadth; but it is nat in this Part 
rounded, in Manner of a Funnel, but flatted; 


and at the Top it forms a kind of ng euch, 
compos'd of two ver irregular Lips. | 
The upper Lip is long and narrow, 8 
and ſtrait, and has two ſmall Segments at the 
Baſe. The under Lip is ſhort, and is divided 
into three Parts. 
In 
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Sept. In the Body of the Flower ars lodged three. | 


are to, be obtained from chair Place of Growth, Sept. 
— — Filaments: they are very long and lender, and | and about Juns put Int a light rich „ 
are terminated by pointed Antheræ. | 
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© HEN large Pots. 

Iwo of theſe follow the Courſe of the u 
Lip, and one is placed in the lower. The =} 
is ſingle, and is placed with the two upper Fi- 
laments, and at its Top ſplits into three capil- 
lary Segments which turn downwards. 

The extream Singularity of this Flower will | 
not prevent the Student from yery readily per- | 
ceiving to what Claſs in the LINN Æ AN Irie 
it belongs. 

It is one of the Triandria, thoſe which Ls 
in every Flower three male Parts; and from the | 
Style being ſingle, he ſees it is one of the Me- 


* nia. 
It is a Native of 
Sands near Rivers. 
per Culture. 

The Roots which bear to be kept withaut 
Pamagę a conſiderable Time our of the Ground, 


frica, and grows there i in | 
This ſhews what is its PS 


r | The beſt Compoſt will be this. 


Mix equal 
Parts of freſh Mould from a Paſture, com- 
mon Sand, and the Earth from under an old 
| Wood-Pile. 
With chis fill the Pot about two thirds; 5 
place in the Root, and put in more of the ſame 
Soil carefully, till it is covered an Inch deep at 
the Top. 
Give it a gentle Watering, and ſet i in a warm 
| ſheltered Place. In Auguſt the Leaves will ap- 
pear: it muſt then he removed where there is 
more Sun, and watered lightly every Day. | 
In September it ſnould be ſet into a Stove, and 
allowed à temperate Heat, and ſtill be mode- 
rately watered. . 
This Conduct will nat fail to bring it to flower 
in all its Beauty, 


C HAP. 


the PLzASURE-GARDEN, for FY laft Week in 
Wen 5 


The Care and Oubure of 


ET the Gardener begin this Week 

by going over his Ground, and ſeeing 
carefully whether any thing be omitted that 
ſhould have been done in the preceding. 

Let him ſee whether all his Layers have been 
removed from the old Roots; for if not, it muſt 
not be deferred now. | 

If it be any longer omitted, there will be 
Danger of their being loft. The Froſts will 


Pha come on; and theſe will prevent their root- 


ing, if that be not done pretty ſecurely before. 
Let him look if there be any Gap or Defi- 
cience in the Borders planted from the Seminary; 
and if there be, let him fill it now for the ſame 
Reaſon. 

Let him in this laſt Round ſee that every 
Part has 'its Plants for the ſucceeding Year's 
flowering. Having done this perfectly, and ſcat- 
tered a little rotten Dung mixed with freſh 
Mould upon the Surface of the Borders that 
moſt wanted Refreſhment, he may ſo leave them 

to Nature. 

This, which is the common Management of the 
Borders, being over, let him return to the Care of 
his more choice and delicate Flowers. 


We have inſtructed him to prepare a Soil for | 
Hyacinths, that will bring them to a Perfection 
altogether unknown to bis Neighbour's Flowers 


of the ſame Kind; and we are now to ſhew him 
the Manner of uſing it. 


A Bed of proper Size for the Quantity of the 
Roots is to be made two Foot and a half deep, 


* 


— 


— * 


U. 


and a Quantity” of the ſame Sol reſerved for 
covering the Roots. 

When the whole Bed has had Time to 
ſettle, kmgath the Surface to an exact Level, 
which is to be abqut an Inch higher than 
the common Ground and draw Lines along 
itz the firſt at ſix Inches Diſtance from the 
Edge, and the others at nine Inches one from 
anqther. 

When Lines are thus made along the Bed, let 
others be made at nine Inches Diſtance, croſs- 
wiſe of the firſt. 

The Bed will be thus divided into ſo many 
regular Squares, and in the Centre of each 


Square! is to he placed one Root. 
Let the Gardener take Care that he ſet the 


Root exactly upright : then let him draw a little 
of the Mopyld about it to keep , it ſteady ; z and 
when they axe all placed with this Care and Re- 
gularity, let him lay in the Earth reſerved for 
that Purpoſe, covering them four Inches and a 
half deep. 

Great Care muſt be taken that this Earth is 
laid in lightly : and evenly, not to diſplace the 
Roots ; for we have ſhewn the Gardener before 
how great a Diſadvantage it is to a fine Flower, 
to have the firſt Shoot made irregularly. 

The Top of the Bed ſhould be a very little 
raiſed : about two Inches is rounding enough in 
a Bed of four Feet; and when all is thus done, 
they are to be a little aſſiſted in unfavourable 
Weather. | 


When 


| 
| 
| 
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Sept. 


When Roots are thus planted that have been 
ſome Time out of the Ground, they at once 
either ſhoot or decay. 

The neceſſary Ingredient for their ſhooting is 


| a little Wet; and if Nature do not TODAY this, 
Art muſt. 


The Beds ſhould be regularly and gently wa- 
tered once in four Days, if there be not Showers. 
They will by this Aſſiſtance make the firſt 
Shoots of their Fibres ; after 1 there is no 
Danger of their Decay. 

They will require to be a little ſheltered when 
the ſevere Froſts come on; but that we ſhall 
conſider in its proper Place. 

The Gardener who has obſerved our Direc- 
tions in the preceding Numbers, has now his 
Beds for Tulips, Ranunculus's and Anemonies 
ready: for. the Roots the Ground is ſettled, 
and they may be planted without Fe: ear r of Acch- 
dents. | 

Let him begin with the Raabe s and Ane- 
monies, for they require the ſame Management. 

' For this Purpoſe let him draw off three 
Inches Depth of Mould from the whole Surface 
of the Bed, and then make the wh perfectly 


level. 


This done, let him give it a ah Watering 3 
and when it has had two or three Hours to dry 
the Surface, let him draw Lines length-wiſe and 
croſs-wiſe of the whole Bed, at eight Inches Di- 
ſtance every Way from one another. 


The common Writers on Gardening order theſe 


Roots 'to be planted at four Inches Diſtance : 
and Mr. MILLER, who, in one of his Publica- 
tions, orders this four Inch Method, in a ſuc- 
ceeding one directs ſix Inches. 


The Gardener does not know what Rule to 


follow, when this ſovereign Inſtructor contradicts 
himſelf: but we ſhall tell him, that in both 
theſe Directions he is wrong. 0 

The Ranunculus's and Anemonies of our 
neighbouring Countries greatly exceed _ ; 
and it is principally owing to the greater Di- 
ſtance they allow the Roots. 

We follow them ſlowly and imperfectly: at 
one Time they excell'd us in the Colours of their 
Flowers, becauſe they raiſed them from Seed ; 
and we propagated them only by Off- ſets from the 


Roots; thus debarring ourſelves from the great 


Source of Variety. 

We have now taken their Method of railing the 
Plants from Seeds, and we ſhew Flowers as 
finely coloured, and of late ſome better than 
the beſt of theirs in this Reſpe& : but while 
we exceed them in the colouring of ſome, they 
beat us in the Strength and Boldneſs of all. 

The Occaſion of this is, that they allow a 
greater Space for the Roots to extend. 


— We have explained this at large to the judi- 
cious Gardener, that he may ſee the Reaſon of 
our Practice; and we ſhall add, that the moſt 


common Eye will give the Preference to the ge- 


neral Appearance bf a Bed of either of theſe 


a 
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Kinds where they are at eight Inches Diſtance, —— 


to one in which they are at four. 


They may be crouded in a Nutſery 4 but 


when they are planted out for Shew, this Diſ- 
poſition ſnould always be obſerved. 

The ſame Quantity of Roots by this Means 
covers a double Space of Ground, and has a 


ten-fold Beauty: The Obſtinacy of ſome Gar- 
deners will not perhaps ſuffer them to receive In- 


formation; for long Cuſtom in a wrong Method, 


has made them think it right: but to the more 
Intelligent we appeal againſt theſe vulgar Errors; 
. aſſuring them, from Experience, of the Succeſs 

of what is thus dictated by Reaſon. | 


The Culture of Plants was very little under- 


| ſtood, when theſe ſmall Diſtances were aſſign'd | 
to Roots of Flowers; and the Improvements 
and Advances have been made in vain in this 
| Science, if dreaming Writers will {till lead the 
| Gardener into the old ill- underſtood Tract. 


The Beds being thus marked into eight Inch 
Squares, let good Roots be picked out, and 
placed one in the Centre of each Square. | 

Let them be ſet perfectly upright, and an 
Earth drawn about them, to keep them 
ſteady : then let the Soil, taken off the Bed for 
that Purpoſe, be carefully laid on, and the Roots 
thus covered to two Inches and a half deep. 
Let the Bed be finiſhed with a ſmall round- 
ing; and if the Day be not t ſhowery, let it be 
gently watered. 

Care being taken of theſe ſeveral Roots, there 
remain only the Tulips to be planted. 


| The Beds are ready for theſe, but there re- 
quires a peculiar Method of ſetting them. 


They are Bulbs, and muſt, be planted deep. 


| The Earth muſt be drawn off from the Top 


of the Tulip Bed ſeven Inches thick, and the 


| Surface perfectly levelled. 


A little ſprinkling of Water is then to be 
given; and when the Top is, dry again, it 
muſt be marked out into Squares. 

The Lines for this Purpoſe muſt be drawn at 
ſeven Inches Diſtance length-wiſe, and at eight 


Inches croſs-wiſe ; and one Tulip muſt be plan- 
ted in the Centre of each Square. | 


The Bed being thus marked out, let one 
Root be placed, as in the former Inſtances, in 
the Centre of each Square, and the Earth drawn 
up about it to keep it ſteady. 

One Direction ſerves for all theſe Caſes; for 
the Buſineſs is the ſame; to place the Roots re- 
gularly and to keep them upright. The prin- 
cipal Difference is their Depth and Diſtance from 
each other. 

When the Roots are all placed, the Soil that 
was taken off is to be carefully laid on again, 
and the Bed thus raiſed about ſix Inches above 

the Tops of the Roots: it muſt be finiſhed a 


little rounding, as the laſt, and if the Day be 


not ſhowery it muſt be watered. 


Se 
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this Week is to clean and prepare it 
for the Reception of the Trees and Plants, 
which have ſtood out during the Summer: and 
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bring them in. 


and they ſhould be placed near the Front ſome 

Time, before they are ſet where they are to ſtand - 

the Winter. 

The great Care is to bring them in before the 
Cold has affected them, and when there is no 

Wet upon them: in either of thefe Caſes the 

Leaves will flag and loſe their Colour; and they 

never recover this till the Seaſon of ſetting them 

out into the Air again. 

The tender Exoticks, which 9 5 a Stove 


HE Buſineſs of the Greenhouſe for | 


Advantage is to be taken of ſome dry Days to 


The tenderer Kinds are to be el in firſt, 


CHAP. III. 1 3 
07 rhe M. anagement of the Green-houſe and Stove. : 


Heat, muſt now be prepared for, and Bark 
Beds made for w_ Reception. | 

The larger Kind of Bark is to be choſen for 
this Purpoſe, becauſe it heats. gently, | 

The Plants muſt be ſet in when the Warmth 
begins; and the Bed muſt be watched and ex- 
amined from time to time, to ſee that it does 
not acquire too violent a Heat. 

When the Plants are removed into the Stove 
and the Green-houſe, the ſame Care and Ma- 
nagement muſt be uſed: the Earth muſt be 
ſtirred a little at the Surface ; all dead Leaves 
muſt be taken off, and the Branches and Stems 


muſt be looked over, and cleared of Foulneſs 
and Inſects. | 


By this Means they will be rendered clean we" | 
| vigorous for the Winter. 


S E C 


B® XE s of light rich Earth ſhould be 
prepared for receiving the Seeds . of ſuch 


Perfection. 


Time; and they will amply repay it, when they 
come to flowering. 
All that is to be done now, is to level the Sur- 


on it the Seeds moderately thick. 
They are then to be carefully covered ; and 
the proper Depth is half an Inch. 


When the Earth is on, a very little Watering 
ſhould be given from a fine Pot, and a little 


POMOM 4, 
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Fruits nov in 


TE E Fruit Seaſon is now on the Decline; 

but there are yet the Remains of ſome ex- 
cellent Kinds which we have named in the prece- 
ding Week's Number; and ſome but coming in. 
There are Peaches, Grapes and Figs; the 
Nut Kind and the Medlar; and there are alſo 
ſeveral Kinds of Pears and * 

Ne v 


Flowers as are long in coming, this Way, to 


They will require no great Trouble during the 


face of the Mould in theſe Tubs, and ſcatter up- 
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looſe dry Ws ſprinkled over the Top. 
In this Manner the ſeveral Kinds of Iris Col- 
chium and Sowbread will ſucceed. 
Tulips, Fritillaries and Hyacinths muſt be 
ſown in the ſame Manner ; but they muſt be co- 
vered an Inch deep with Mould. | 
On the contrary, Ranunculus and Anemone 
Seeds muſt not be covered above a quarter of an 
'Inch ; and they muſt be ſown the thicker for this 
| Reaſon, becauſe many of the Seeds will periſh. 
The Boxes ſhould be placed in a warm Situ- 
ation, but not under Shelter, and in dry Seaſons 
they ſhould be gently watered. 
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their Ferfatim. 


Of the Peach Kind, the Violet is now in its 
full Perfection. 

This is a large rich Peach. Its Shape i is ob- 
long, and ſomewhat oval. The ſunny Side is 
purple, and the other white. 

There is alſo white Down very lightly ſcattered 
over the purple Part. 


FOE 


The 
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The Pulp is melting, and its Flavour ex- 


= treamly ſweet. 


of 


The Admirable is another Peach now in its full ; 
Perfection. It is an excellent Kind, and well wor- 
thy of its Name. 
perfectly round. The ſunny Side is of a purpliſh 
red, and the other of a greeniſh white. 


It is a firm Peach, but very well taſted ; the 


Fleſh. is purpliſh, and it parts eaſily from the 


Stone. 


The Royal is another of the Peaches of this | 


Seaſon. It is called alſo the Pavie Royal. It is 
a very large rbund Peach, and js red all over, 


except a ſmall white Part next the Wall, 


On the ſunny Part it is deeper, and on the 
reſt paler. | 

It is of a rich Flavour, and the F leſh parts 
freely from the Stone. 

The Colour in general is pale, but about the 
Stone it is red and bloody. 

Of Grapes there is the Mealy or Miller's Grape, 
ſo called from the Mealy Covering of the young 
Shoots. The Grapes are round, and moderately 
large: they ſtand very thick in the Bunch, and 
are covered with a blue Tinct when full ripe. 

The White Muſcadine is alſo now ripe. This 


is a pleaſant and well flavoured Grape; and 


when full ripe becomes a little yellowiſh. The 
Skin is thin, and the Seeds are ſmall. It is a 
very wholeſome Kind. 

The Royal Muſcadine muſt not be ſuppoſed the 
ſame with this; the Grapes are greener, and the 
Skin is thicker; but the Flavour is ſuperior. 

The Pearl Pear is now full ripe, and is an ex- 


cellent Kind. It is ſmall, but perfectly agree- 
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HIS is a good Seaſon for propagating 
Gooſeberry and Currant Trees: and if 
ſome hearty Showers fall, it will be Proper not 
to loſe the Advantage. 
The common Method. of raiſing theſe Trees 


is by Suckers; but they never grow to a tole- 
rable Form this Way, without a great deal of 


Trouble. 

We ſhall adviſe the Gardener to do it by Cut- 
tings ; and we may venture to promiſe him this 
Way better Succels. 


Let him take the Cuttings from the RTE | 


Branches of ſome very thriving Gooſeberry Trees. 
Let them be ten Inches long, and cut with Care. 
Let a Border be dug up and made fine for them; 


and let them be planted carefully four Inches 


deep. | 
Let the Earth be well ſettled to them, and 
give them a gentle Watering, 


It is very large, and in Shape | 


F 8 
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repeating it occa- 
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able: the Juice rich, and the whole Subſtance 
melting. The Shape is longiſh ; and when ripe, == 


the Colour is a pale yellow, with ſome Streaks 


of purple. 

There is another Pear like this, but large. It is 
called the Blanguet; by ſome the Great Blanquet, 
theſe calling the other the ſmall one. This 4s 
rich and melting, and its Colour i is a _—_ yel- 
low, with but little red. 

The Roſe Pear is now allo full ripe. This is 

of a pale yellow, ſpotted with brown, and ſome- 
times has a Spot of purple to the Sun. Its Shape 
is longiſh, and its Taſte like that of a 
from whence it had its Name. 
Of the Plum Kind, the Verdock is now very 
fine. It is a middle ſized Plum, of a pale yel- 
lowiſh Colour, and duſted over with a pearly 
Meal. It is bigger than the Green Gage, a little 
longiſh, and marked with a Furrow on one Side. 
The Fleſh is yellow and finely flavoured, and 
it ſticks firmly to the Stone. 

The Roche Corbin is another fine Plum : this 
is one of the red ones. It is purple to the Sun 
of a whitiſh green next the Wall, and red be- 
tween. It is covered with a blueiſh Powder 
when ripe, and is a very excellent Kind. 

The Fleſh is yellow, rich and juicy, and parts 
freely from the Stone. 

The Spaniſh Damaſk is another very good one, 
but not equal to the two preceding. It is a 
round middle-fized Plum, red, and covered 
with a blue-grey Duſt. The Fleſh is of a greeniſh 
yellow, and parts freely from the Stone. . 


Theſe are the principal Kinds to be expected 
this Ss, 


1 
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ſionally, if there be not Showers. 
Shade them and defend them from cold 
Winds; and they will take Root before the 


Froſts, and eſtabliſn themſelves during the 


Winter; ſo that in the ſucceeding Spring they 
will ſnoot with Strength and Vi igour. 
The great Care while this is going on is to 


| rub off the under Shoots, that the Shrub may 


riſe with a good Stem : but this we ſhall ſpeak 
of at the Time. 

There ſhould in every 1 Garden be a 
forcing Frame for early Fruits; and for ſuch as 
have not this material Requiſite, we ſhall in the 
proper Seaſon give the Method of making it. 

Suppoling there is one, this is the he of 
pruning and training the Trees. 

As the Fruit in this Way is to ripen at a par- 
ticular Time, all the Operations upon the Trees 
are alſo to be done at Times appropriated to 

that. 
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chat. The Buds. will be geting forward y 


chi Means, and will be in a very good Condi- 
tion of Growth, by that er * ann 
Heat is to be applied. | 

Another conſiderable Buſineſs of this Seaſon is 
the gathering of Fruit: we have given Cautions 
on this Head refpeRing the Time; but there is 
another Article as little regarded by our common 
Gardeners, which is the Manner of doing it. 
This is in ſome Reſpects general, as relating 
to all Kinds; and in others particular, as re- 
garding the ſeparate Species. 

The firſt general Rule is never to gather them, 
but in their Perfection; and this is to be known 
by their Colour and Surface. 

The Volgar have a Way of trying by piich- 
ing them; but this is a very ungardener-like | 
Method; and is not neceſſary. 

When Plums are ripe their Colour is bright 
and fine, and the mealy nr lies full and 


yet light upon them. 
The Way to gather them is to touch them 


very lightly, ſo as not to rub off the Bloom; 
and then having ever ſo little Hold, the imalteſt 
Twiſt takes than fen the Stalk. | 


Never give them a ſecond if the: wy does not 
looſen them: 
ripe, and ſhould be left on a Day or two longer. 

The ſame Rule holds for the Peach; if the 
leaft Twiſt does not bring it off it is not ripe : 
and this is a Fruit that never ſhould be gathered 
till it is perfectly ſo. 

To know whether Grapes be ripe, obſerve 
their Skin and Colour. When they are ripe 
they are very clear and tranſparent ; 
never are ſo till then: therefore Uo! is an unerring 
Rule. 

In examining a Bunch Regard muſt be had to 
the greater Number of Grapes upon it; for hey 
never all ripen together. When this large Part 
are thus tranſparent let the whole be gathered, 
and let the unripe ones be taken off, as alſo any 
damaged Berries; before they are ſent to the 
Table. 
| Pears require a different Management; for 
they ſhould always be gathered three or four 
Days before'they are ripe. They will ripen very 
well in lying; and if they are left all the Time 


| upon the Trees they grow mealy. * 
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Produfts of the K Lieben Garden now in their Perfettion 


TE ſhall not carefully * 5 Reader | 
that he may now have Cabbages and 
Carrots. This is a Sort of Information which 


0 


none can need: we therefore leave the Recital 
of it to Writers of another Claſs. 

But beſide theſe, and the other Products fold | 
at every Herb-Stall, the better Kind of Gardens | 
now afford the Netted and | the Portugal Melons - 
in great Perfection. The firſt Kind is known | 
by the great Quantity of Net- work on the Out- 
fide, and the Portugal by its Smallneſs, Round- | 
nes and delicate Smell. 


Muſhrooms will be afforded from the Beds in 


thered ale ſor there will be a ſufficient Suppl 
for larger Growth. _ | 
The great Parſley Root continues good : and 
the Black Spaniſh Radiſn, of which ſome are 
fond, is in great Perfection. Gourds and Squaſhes 
are alſo in Order for Soups; and for Tuch as are 
fond of it, the Chard- Beet. 
This is a Time when the Rbenmbole is in 
ta ther will Finochia alſo continues fine; 


| very good Cabbage - Lettuces on the warm Bor- 
ders. There may alſo be ſmall Salletting for ſuch as 


Plenty, and there may be a great muy, Lo | 


ITH the laſt Article nam'd among the 
Products of this Seaſon, we may begin 


the Chapter of Buſineſs ; for young Salleting is of 
I 


N 


approve it at een by Rrequeny Sowings 
and good Care. 3's 
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a quick Growth, and may be continued yet. ſome 
Time. 


For this Purpoſe, chuſe now a South Bed, un- 
der 


and they | 


and there will be, with good Management, ſome 


may 


for in that Caſe they are not 
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der a Wall; and ſow the Seeds deeper than at 


other Times. Turnep, Creſs, Muſtard and Radyh, 
are the four beſt Kinds; their Mixture makes a 
very good Sallad, and they will, with this Care, 
thrive very well. If they ſhould be ſown ſhallow, | 
or more expos'd, the Froſts would looſen their 
Roots, and they would come to nothing. Þ 

Let the Gardener's next Care be the refreſhing 
his Aſparagus Beds. 

The old Stalks are to be cut off, and laid by in 
Heaps, and the Weeds are to be clear'd away with 
them. When the Beds are thus clean'd; let the 
Surface be ſtir'd with a Hoe and Rake, and ſpread 

over it a moderate Covering of the old Dung from 
one or more of the Summer's Cucumber-Beds. 

Then pare the Alleys between the Beds, and 
break the Earth, that is taken off, fine : ſtrew 
this over the Beds upon the old Dung, and give all 
a gentle Watering, 

The Beds being thus taken Care of, ſome Uſe 
may be made of the Alleys. | 

Let the Heaps of Weeds be dug in and well 
covered, and theſe will ſerve as a Manure. 

Alleys lying low between the Beds, will be a 
fine ſheltered Spot for ſome Colewort Plants. 
Theſe will be very ſecure; and being planted at 
three Foot diſtance, in a ſingle Row in each Alley, 
they will have abundant Nouriſhment, without 
doing the Aſparagus any Harm. | 

They will ſtand thoſe Winters which deſtroy 
the common Crops ; and they may be taken away 
before the Time of the Spring- dreſſing of the Beds. 


Let a Piece of Ground be well choſen for a 


Crop of Beans and Peaſe: it muſt be de- 
fended from Cold, and open to the South Sun. 
Dig into this ſome Sand and Coal-afhes ; and then 
plant it 7 with Beans, and ſow the other half 
with E If theſe ſtand the Winter they will 
come in at a fine Seaſon; and they will be the 
more like to do it, for this Practice of digging in 


the dry and warm Ingredients. It is a Practice 


known to few, but it is founded on the plaineſt 
Reaſon. 

There is nothing gives the Froſts ſuch Power 
upon the Kitchen-Garden Crops, as Wet. It is 
found univerſally, that when other Things are 
alike, thoſe Herbs planted in dry Places ſurvive the 
Froſts, which kill thoſe on wet Ground. This is 
an artificial Method of rendering the Earth leſs 
able to clod and crack about them. 


In à Garden well manag'd in the Article of 


Sowing, there will be Cauliflowers now beginning to 
get Heads, Theſe require Care, and they will 
come to Perfection at a Time when they will be 
very valuable. 1 


They ſhould be now defended from Sun and 


Rain; and yet there is a Neceſſity of their having 
a free Air. The Rains will rot them; and 
the Sun, while it brings them forward, will make 
them yellow. 


The Method to keep them ſound and white, is 


| do in this Caſe; the ſame Caution by which he 


down over them; in this Condition they will be 
ſhadow'd, and yet have Air enough; and they 
will grow quick and finely. | 

Broccoli ſhould now be in a promiſing Condi- 
tion; and due Care being taken of it, there will 
be after this little Danger. The ſame good 
Growth that forwards it at this Time, expoſes it 
more to the coming Froſts; to protect it from 
theſe, and at the ſame Time encreaſe its ts 
proceed thus : | 

Break the Earth between the Plants, very tho- 
roughly, to the Depth of five Inches, and draw a 
good deal of it about their Stalks. The two Ad- 
vantages ariſing from this, are obvious: the Earth 
is broke, and by that rendered fitter for nouriſhing 
the Plants; and their extreme Roots are broken 
off; and therefore there is a new Parcel form'd 
for ſpreading in it. At the ſame Time that their 
Stalks are defended and ſupported againſt the 
Severities of the Weather. 


Two Cautions are to be us'd in doing it: 
the firſt is, to chuſe a good Day, when the Earth 
is dry; and the next is, to pile it up to a due 
Height, without Damage. If the Heart of the 
Plant be cover'd, it is deſtroy'd inſtead of being 
preſerv d. 

The Muſhroom-Beds, made as we lately di- 
rected, continue producing abundantly ; but they 
muſt be defended from the approaching Cold 
and Wet. The Froſts will prevent the ſhooting of 
the Muſhrooms, and the cold Rains will rot the 
Spawn. 4 

Some, for this Purpoſe, cover PEN with 
Frames and Glaſſes ; but this, though a very ſafe 
Method, is not a good one. The Beds produce 
in Abumdance by this Practice, but the Muſhrooms 
will be bad. 

We have obſerved before, that the Bed Muſh- 
rooms are inferior to thoſe of the Field : and theſe 
are worſt of all; the ſmother'd Vapour of the 
Dung gives them a nauſeous Flavour. | 

The Farmer ſhews the Gardener what he ſhould 


defends his Stacks of Hay, will anſwer in this 
Manner for the Muſhroom Beds; that is the co- 
vering them with a Ridge of Thatch. | 


thick, and brought down low enough, and it will 
anſwer all the Purpoſes ; the Rain will be carry'd 
clear off, and the Froſt will, for that Reaſon, 
have little Power. 

In this Manner the Muſhroom Bed will do its 
proper Office; it will produce in Abundance dur- 
ing the Winter; and that is a Time when they are 
not to be had from the Fields. 

This is the great Uſe of theſe Beds; and the 
Muſhrooms will be as well flavour'd as any rais'd 
on Beds can be. I 


— 


* 


bo cover them with their own Leaves. The inner Foy 
Leaves ſhould be crack'd at the Rib, and bent 


Let this be carefully laid on, made ſufficiently wh 
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OO TIONS 
FLORA, or the PLEzASURE-GARDEN, 


CH AP. I. 


Curious Plants and Flowers now in their Perfection. ; 


Plant, has made it univerſal in our Gar- 
dens; where it glows at this Seaſon with 1 


Fig. 1, full purple, carrying all the Marks: of Health, 


when the Generality of the Vegetable Beauties are 
decaying. 

Its Name among our Gardeners is the Globe A- 
maranth, The common Writers call it Amaran- 
thoides ; and ſome with us, the Everlaſting Flower. 


This Name has been given it from the Time 
the Flowers will retain their Luſtre. 


The French 
have call'd it, for the ſame Reaſon, L' Immortel, 


The never-dying Flower. 


Names form'd from thoſe of other Plants, with 
which ſuch as call'd by them are thought to have 


ſome Reſemblance, are juſtly rejected in the pre- 


ſent improv'd State of Botany; therefore the for- 


mer Denominations of this Plant, Amarantho affi- 
nis, and Amaranthoides, are diſus'd, and it is di- 


ſtinguiſhed by a Name appropriated to it, and 
given to no other Genus; this js Gomphrena. 
By way of Diſtinction from the other Species of 


the ſame Genus, LiIxN avs calls this, Gomphrena 


caule erefio foliis ovato lanceolatis, capitulis ſplitariis © 


pedunculis diphyllis : that is, upright Gomphrena, 


with pointed oval Leaves and ſingle . with 
two-leav'd Pedicles, 
Numb. VI. 


Foot in Height. 
Pith, branched, round, and of a pale whitiſh Co- 


1. Globular - fowerd GOMPHRENA, 


A Senſe * the Elegance in this ſingular Thoſe 2 are not acquainted with the Nature of Octob. 


our Science, will exclaim or ſmile on reading ſuch ———> 


a Name; but they are to be told, its Length is 
needful to diſtinguiſh the Species from all others; 
and that it has its Merit with the Prolixity, for 
it contains an abſolute Deſcription of the Plant. 
Ours may be ſhorten'd fromthe nen con- 
tain'd in this. 

The Root is fibrous, and the Plant ** to two 
Its Stalk is full of a ſnow-hite 


lobr, often ſpotted with Purple near the Ground, 
naturally purple at the Joints, and covered with 
a light white Hairynels. 

The Leaves are plac'd naturally in Pairs at di- 
ſtant Joints; but luxuriant Nature, when we give 
the Plant good Culture, often exceeds that Num- 
ber. They are ſupported on ſhort Foot: ſtalks, 
and they are whitiſh on the upper Side; and on the 


under of a light pale green, 


The Flowers are numerous, and of an uncam- 
mon Luſtre : they terminate the Branches in round 
Heads ; and often others reſt in the Boſoms of the 
Leaves. 

Theſe Heads are form'd of glittering purple 
Scales, firm to the Touch, dry, oblong, and 
pointed 3 — from por theſe Scales burſt out 


- e | the 
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Octob. the proper Flowers: they are üitle 21 White; 
and their Form is ſtarry. The Seed follows. One 
after every Flower, wrap'd in a Bed of ſnowy 
Cotton. 

What is uſually aridbritood by the Naim @ the 
Flower of this Plant, is the whole globhlan Tuft 
or Head. *Tis this that has obtained forit the Names 
of Never-dying, and the Everlaſting Flower : the 


dry Conſtruction and poliſh'd Surface of the Scales, 


keeping them in their original — a long 
Line, 


The Student- having thus far bed tke ge- 


nol Form and Structure of the Plant, deſires to 
know its Claſs in the LIxx an Syſtem : for this 


he muſt conſult the ſeparate Flowers; as wel as the 


general Head. 
Let him pull to Pieces one of theſe Heads, and 
he will find each little Flower plac'd in its diſtin&t 


Cup. This 1s flattedy and compes's of three lit- 
tle Leaves; two of the three are hollow'd, and 


have their Sides convergent 15 third is va and 
is plac'd ſide- ways. 


J 


The Body of the Flower, form d of. a Aae 


Petal, is divided to the Baſe into five Segments: 
theſe are ſharp- pointed, and they give the , 
Figure. 


Within the Body of the Flower he will perceive 


A a tubular Piete of a Cylindric Fottn, and equal 
to the Hollow of the Flower in length : this is a 
ſingular Part, and it appears the more ſo from the 
Smallneſs of the reſt. | 

We have inform'd him, that whenever he finds 
in a Flower ſome Part befide the Petals, and the 
Organs of Fructification, it is the Nectarium. 

This little Flower has it ſo large and ſo conſpi- 
cuous; and, when examined near the Edge, it is 
found to be divided regularly by tenDenticulations. 
The Mouth of this tubular Part is clos'd by a 
complicated Button; but this, tho' placed in it, 
does not belong to it. Tis compos'd of 
five diſtinct Parts, and theſe are the Antheræ 
of the Flower. They ſtand vpon five Filaments, 
which are almoſt too ſmall for Sight, and riſe 
within the Neck of the Neflarium. 
Theſe are the five Threads which give the Claſs 
of the Plant. Tho? ſmall they are regular ; and 
therefore it is to be referd to its Place, 
according to their Number : and the Student re- 
membring what has been ſaid already on that 
Head, will know Gomphrena'to be one of the Pen- 
tandria, the Fifth Claſs of Linn avs. | 
Within the Flower, and below the Filaments, 


is placed the Rudiment of the future Seed. From 


this riſe two Styles; therefore the Plant is one of 


the ſecond Section, the Digynia. 

It is a Native of the Indies, but it ſucceeds per- 
fectly well in our Gardens, with the common Cul- 

ture of our annual Plants. 

We propoſe Improvements, not retailing 
antient Imperfection; and we ſhall tell the Gar- 
dener how he may raiſe his Globe Amaranths, as we 

_ ſuppoſe he will continue to call them, to a larger 
Size, and cover them with much more numerous 
Flowers: how he ſhall ſtain, with living Purple, 


the Joints of the Stalk, and ſpot its Baſe with 
Crimſon. 


* 
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Culture of the n 


The bringing this Plant to Perfection depends 
upon threg, 


les; 1. The hawiagp good Seeds. 
2. The 21 he Plants n in Spring; 
and, * ing them thein Sumer Growth 
in a good Compoſt. 


The ſecond Article our Gardeners perform to- 
lerably well, for it is mechanical: in the firſt they 


are negligent; and of the other altogether igno- 
rant. 


K N thetfore no Wonder that a Plant, whit 
aſtoniſhes the Eye with many hundred Flowers at 
once, ſpread over its diffus'd Branches in its native 


Climate, here raiſes ſcarce mans than a hag 
| ſickly Stem, and with Difficulty throws out a 


Dozen or two of Flowers. 

Its Beauty is fo inherent, that Ignorance and 
Neglect together, cannot. deface it utterly : but 
al the curious Eye will diſcover from what it diſ- 
Cloſes in the common, will be to what Perfection 


| it may be. brought by better Management. 


The Seeds are of two Kinds, thoſe brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies, Aid ſuch as are produced 


here. 


Tue firſt are preferable highly. They are pro- 
cur'd from healthful Plants; the others are, at 


| beſt poor, and are often it ripen'd. Late Sowing, 


or careleſs Expoſure at the Time of their Ripen- 

ng with us, frequently renders them of little Value, 
"Firſt then let our curious Gardener get his Seeds 

from the Eaſt; they are common there, and 


our Trade thither renders it eaſy to obtain them 


freſh enough for ſowing. 

Theſe Seeds being obtain'd, in the Beginning 
of February let a Hot-Bed be prepar'd for their 
Reception ; and at the ſame Time an artificial 
Soil made for them when they come to be planted 
out. Our Gardeners ſet them in the Borders as 
they chance to be, damp or dry, light or heavy ; 
and they fucceed accordingly. The true Method 
is this. SES 

Throw in an open Spot of Ground two. Loads 
of common under-turf Earth, taken from an up- 


land Paſture, where the Soil is dry and ſomewhat ; 


ſanay, but not barren; add to this a Load and 


half of common Garden-Mould, that is, Earth 


enriched with rotten Dung: and add afterwards 
two Buſhels of clean Coal-aſhes, and a Load of 
Sheeps-Dung picked freſh from a Common. 

Dig and ſtir all theſe well together, and leave 
them to the Sun, Air, Rains, and Dews ; take 
Care no Weeds grow on the. Elcap to exhauſt its 
Virtue; and thus leave it till it is wanted. 

Let the Hot- Bed be well covered with common 
Mould. Sow the Seeds, by ſcattering them from 
the Hand thinly and evenly, and ſift over them 
half an Inch of fine Mould. Cover the: Bed cloſe, 
and take Care it is kept warm. 

Here leave them to Nature, and patiently ex- 
| pet their ſhooting. They are idle Writers who 


preſume to fix a Day for the Appearance of the 
Plants. 


This depends on Accidents, never twice 
the ſame; the Newneſs of the Seeds, the Heat of 


the Bed, the Depth of Mould, and. the. Moiſture 
of the Dung. 


When they appear, * will bon get Strength 


and 
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and Bigneſs, and a new Hot- Bed muſt be prepared | 


for them. Let this have ſeven Inches Depth of 
Mould, for the Roots pierce. deep, and Dpng | 
hurts them. On this Bed draw Lines at five 
Inches Diſtance, length-way and croſs- way; and 
in the Center of each Square, made by theſe Lines, 
place one of the Plants. 


Raiſe them gently from their firſt Bed, not with 


a Finger, as ſome direct, but with a hollow 
Trowel, and leave the Holes open to receive them. 


Set them upright, fix the Mould well about | 
them, and give Gn a very light and gentle War | 


tering. 
Give them Air as there may be Occaſion, and 
repeat the Waterings. They will thus grow up 


briſkly and at the End of about four and twenty 
Days they will be ready for their third Hot-Bed. 
This muſt be larger than the others, and co- 


vered with a deeper Frame. Its Mould muſt be 
nine Inches thick; and the Heat moderate. 


W K -S -£ 


wards expos d a to the Air. 


- 


It will now be Time to prepare the Border for 
them. Let the artificial Soil, already directed, 


Ocob. 


el 


be laid a Spade and half deep, either in an entire 


Border, or in the Places in other Borders where 


| the Plants. are to ſtand. Let them be carefully 


removed. into this, after Sun-ſet, in a dripping ' 


Seaſon, and ſhaded till they have taken Root. 

Gentle Waterings will. from Time to Time be 
needful, and they will thus riſe to a Yard in 
Height, ſpread out forty or more Branches from 
a Root, and be covered with a Profuſion of 
Flowers, larger and of a finer Colour than thoſe 

rais'd any other Way, 

T his Care is worth employing; bebe of che 
Duration of their Flowers. They will not only 
be full of Beauty i in the Ground, all this and Part 


of the ſucceeding Month, ſo long as Froſts are 


ntle, but being gather'd in their Prime, they 


will retaih their Beauty a vaſt while, and ſerve in 


the Places of artificial Flowers, iti Ornaments, 
Deſerts, and all the other Ules of thoſe Things, 
exceedin every Thing, that has come from the 
Hand 7s Art, in Beauty. R 


27 OVAL-LEAY'D 


We have recommended ta the Attention of the 


Curious, in a preceding Number, a Species of 


Hibiſcus, call'd, from the Multiplicity of Petals 


and Bigneſs of the Flower, the China Roſe. 


This which we here propoſe to their Regard, is 
little inferior to it in Luſtre; and from the ſame 
Cauſe has been alſo called the Raſe of China. 

BRE VNITIUs calls it the Tree Alcea, of Java, 


making it a Kind of Vervain Mallow. 


Lixx us juſtly ranks it with the Hibiſcus, and 
names it, Hibiſcus foliis ovatis ſerratis acuminatis 
glabris caule arboreo: that is, Shrub Hibiſcus, with 


{mooth, ſharp-pointed, oval, and ſerrated Leaves. 
It riſes to fix or eight Foot in Height a ſpread- | 


ing Shrub. 
The Root is fibrous and inſipid; the Trunk is 


covered with a brown rough Bark: the younger 


Shoots are grey and ſmooth, and their i inner Bark 
is green. 

The Leaves are numerous, and of a handſome 
Shape; they have long Foot-ſtalks, and their Co- 
lour is a pale but elegant green; they are groſiy 
ſerrated at the Edges, and ſoft to the Touch. 

The Flowers are very large and beautiful; they 
terminate the Branches, and their Colour i is a fine 


ſtrong red: they are naturally double, and the 


numerous, Petals which compoſe them, are curl'd 
and wav'd at the Tops and Edges. 
Each F lower has a double Cup. The outer 


| whitiſh, and the inner green. The internal Part 


reſembles that of the Mutable Hibiſcus ; the Fila- 
ments being connected in the lower Part, fo as to 
form a kind of Cylinder, and their Bu ttons nume- 


tous; theſe are yellow, and the Diviſions of the 


Style are crimſon, 2 
The Structure of e Snare it to be of 
1 


= 


— 


\ 


ROSE HIBISCUS. 


ths ſame Claſs with the other Hikiſcus, and of the 
ſame Section; it is another of the Monadelphia Po- 


Handria. The Filaments being connected at their 


Baſe into a ſingle Way. and their Buttons nume- 


rous. 

This we have explain'd under the before- nam'd 
Article, and need not repeat it here. 

The Shrub is a Native of the Eaſt-Indies, and 
is one of the fineſt and moſt valu'd of their gay 
Productions. The Flowers are not leſs conſpicu- 


ous for their Number, than their Size and Colour, 


and they there cover the Branches throughout all 
the Tear. 

With us it muſt not be expected to attain this 
Degree of Perfection; but we may raiſe to fo 
much Excellence as to eclipſe moſt of. our Stoye 
Plants. | 

Its Culture needs not be ſet down at length, 
for it muſt be the ſame with that of the other 
Hibiſcus, we therefore refer for this, as for the 
Explanation of its Claſs to our ſecond Number. 
When it ſhall have been once eſtabliſhed among 


us, the Method of propagating it muſt be by 


Layers ; for it very rarely ripens its Seeds in the 


Indies, and cannot | well be expected to bring them 
to the due Perfection here. 


This is one of the Species we recommend to be 


introduced as an Addition to our common Stove 
Plants. We have been long accuſtomed to ſee its 
Figure in the China-Paintings; and ſome have 


thought it, as they did the other, the Product only 


of the Deſigner's Fancy; but a better Knowledge 
| of Things has now ſhewn us that it is Nature ; 


and there are at this Time ſeveral Plants of it 


riſing i in our Gardens, 


3. AFRICAN 
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Octob | 
3. AFRICAN GOLDEN SAGE. 
Pl. VI, We lay here before the Reader a Shrub that | Linn@vs, who has not followed theſe com- 


Fig. 3. was early introduced into the Gardens of Hol- 


land, and that deſerves a Place in every one of 


ours, where either „ or Beauty are re- 


garded. 

The Gardeners Name foe it. is Shrub. Sage, or 
Yellow African Sage. COMMELIN, who raiſed it 
in the Amſterdam Garden, calls it, Salvia Afri- 
cana fruteſcens folio ſubrotundo glauco flore magno 
aureo: and LINN Aus, in his Hort. Cliff. and 


'VANROYEN, in his Lugd. Salvia foliis ſubrotundis 
 integerrimis baſi truncatis dentatis : that is, Sage 


with rounded entire Leaves, truncated at the Baſe 


Y and dented. 


ard or more in Height. 
and the Trunk is brown. | 3 


a ſhining gold yellow. 
in this, after the Flower is fallen, the Seeds 
ſtand naked. 


It is a wild and irregular ſhrubby Plant, of a 
The Root is fibrous, 


The young Shoots are ſquare and green ; but 


as they grow older they loſe that Shape and Co- 


lour, becoming round and of a pale brown. 
The Leaves are numerous, and they ſtand in 


Pairs, crowded with Rudiments of young ones. 


They are ſhort, broad, of a thick firm Sub- 
ſtance, and a blueiſh green. 

The Flowers are large, conſpicuous, and 
beautiful. They are diſpoſed in ſhort Spikes on 
the Tops of all the Stalks; and their Colour is 
The Cup is large; and 


This is the general Aſpect of the Flower, into 
the internal Part of which the Student is to look 
to know of what Claſs it is in the Linn aan 
Syſtem. 

Searching for the Filaments he will find them 


only two: and the Diſpoſition of theſe being 


equal, he knows, from the general Rules laid 
down already, that it is by their Number he 
is to judge of its Place in the modern Syſtem. 


The ſecond Claſs of LIV Nx Aus is named Dian- | 


dria; that Term expreſſing Plants in whoſe 
Flowers the male Parts are two. 
The Structure of theſe Filaments is very fin- 


gular. Each is ſplit into two Parts, which ſtand 
one of theſe is longer, and lies 


wide aſunder : 
under the upper Lip of the Flower ; and on this 
Part of each Filament ſtands the Anthera or 
Button, not on the other; that having only an 
obtuſe Appendage. 

Theſe Buttons are the Part which ſerve for the 
Impregnation of the Seeds; theſe therefore are 
to be regarded; and thoſe Portions of the Fila- 
ments which carry them; not the other, in an 
Enquiry after the Claſs of the Plant. But now 
we have taught the Student not to be miſled by 
their Form, we may explain a farther” Singula- 
rity relating to them. 

Mr. Ray, and many other Writers, have 
brought into one Claſs all the Plants which have 


labiated Flowers; that is, ſuch as have, like 


this of Sage, the Flower of Lavender, and the 
like, a Diviſion into two. Parts, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling two Lips. 

3 


other two; and ſo almoſt univerſally among the 


of Winter. 


it is ſtrang and healthy in the Gardens of France, 


Culture: in the Place of which we ſhall here pro- 


mon Marks in his Diſtribution, but founds his 
Method on the internal Parts, claſſes theſe labi- 
ated Kinds in general among his Didynamia, or 
thoſe in whoſe Flower two Stamina or Filaments 
are longer, and have more Efficacy than the 
others. 

Thus in the Flower of Lavender there are four 
Filaments, two of which are longer than the 


labiated Plants. 

Sage is an Exception to this Rule, and has, 
as we perceive in the preſent Inſtance, only two 
Stamina; but the Uniformity of Nature in the 
ſmalleſt Parts is very obſervable, even in this 
Variation; for Sage, which has only two Fila- 
ments in the Flower, has thoſe ſplit ſo that 
each ſeems double; one of the two Branches of 
each is ſhorter than the other, and has, inſtead 
of a regular Anthera, only a uſclefs Appen- 
dage. 


Culture of the ArRIOAN Gol DEN Sas. 


This is one of thoſe ſhrubby Plants that bear 
our Summers in the open Air, but require the 
Shelter of a Green-houſe againſt the nn. 


We have it in ſome Gardens; but che indif - 
ferent Appearance it makes, flowering ſeldom 
and that poorly, and being uſually covered with 
dead and decaying Leaves, occafions i it to be leſs 
regarded than it deſerves. 

This is not the Nature of the Plant, for it is 
luxuriant and lively in its native Soil; nor is it 
limited to that Climate for enjoying its Vigour; 


and flowers in Holland all Autumn, as well as in 
its native Country. 

Our Climate does not deny the ſame Advan- 
tage, but our Gardeners forfeit it by an unſkilful 


poſe a better, not from Imagination, but ſuch a 
one as is founded on Reaſon, and confirmed by the 
Experience of the French, and more of the 
Dutch Gardeners. 

The Plant may be raiſed from Cuttings, or 
from Seeds. Moſt Gardeners prefer the former 
Method, becauſe eaſier, though they know the 


latter to be better. 


They take the Cuttings from a ſtarved weak 
Plant, for their Pots afford no better, and they 
plant them in a lean and hungry Soil. 

By this Means the Plant, which had its Ori- 
gin in Weakneſs, is ſtarved into Decay ; and at 
beſt produces a few ſcattered and faint Flowers : 
continuing weak for Want of Nouriſhment, and 
often infecting the neighbouring Herbs with its 
Decay. 

This, like our ill Succeſs in many other Ex- 
otics, is owing to the ill Inſtruction our Garde- 
ners receive from Writings which they think au- 


| thentic as the Goſpels; and which, though we ſhall 


nat 
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Oob. not wantonly 6r ill-naturedly depreciate yet 
— When the Succeſs of W, is at fake we 


ſhall not ſpare. 


The Method to raiſe. this Plant to its 1 


fection is this. 


Procure Seeds from | Ec or Holland. goo de | 
the Plant ripens them well; or, if it can be 


conveniently done, from the Cup of Good Hope, 
where it is a Native. 


Sow theſe in Spring, upon a moderate hot 


Bed; and at the ſame Time prepare for them | 


the following artificial Soil. 


Lay in a Heap two Barrows of Mud from the | 
Bottom of a Pond; one Barrow of mellow | 
| Cow-Dung, and half a Barrow of common 
Earth, taken from under the Turf in a dry 


Paſture. 


Sprinkle this Mixture with a little Brine, and 


let it lie to mellow. 

When the Plants are riſen, water them very 
carefully and gently at times ; and when they 
have ſome Strength, remove them into a ſecond, 
and afterwards into a third hot Bed, according 
to the common Method in that Culture. 


Plants have good Strength, prepare ſome Pots 
for them. 


Let theſe be large ; and put into them ſome 
of the artifictal Soil. 


Set in each Pot one Plant: fill up with more 


of the ſame Soil, and ſettle the Earth to its 
Roots by a gentle Watering. 


Plants, 


and water them frequently. 


bear Expoſure. 
Many of the Plants will thus flower the firſt 


When the Summer is advanced, and the 


Set theſe Pots under a warm Wall, and draw 
a Mat over them at a TI above the | 


Keep' them ſhaded till they have nano nes, | 


Then ſet them in a warm and well maden | 
Part of the Garden, among other Exoticks _ | 


Year, and all of them the ſecond. 


They muſt be conſtantly watered while they | 


ſtand expoſed, and particularly when they are 
about to flower. | | 
Toward the End of September the Buds will 


appear, and «Kal Watering will -bring them 
quickly forwar 


At the Approach vf Winter they muſt be re- 
moved into the Greenhquſe ; and they muſt not 
be ſhut up there too cloſe. 

In the ſucceeding Summer they are to, be ſet 
out with the "ther Exoticks, and treated in all 
Reſpects like them. 

By this Means we can aſſure the Gardener he 
will obtain this Plant in all its Elegance; and 
gain a Reputation aboye others, who follow leſs 

proper Directions. 

Next to the Error of raiſing the Plant from 
bad Cuttings, the Soil that is commonly uſed for 
it prevents its Growth, 

Mr. MiLLzs, the beſt Inftructor the Gardeners 
have hitherto had, orders it to be planted in Pots 
filled with light ſandy Earth * : but Nature and 
Reaſon dire& exactly the contrary, z and Expe- 


rience ſhews this is a Soil in which it cannot 
thrive, 


Moſt of the other Kinds of Sage grow naturally 


in a dry and barren Soil, therefore they will thrive 


in it when planted ; but 'tis otherwiſe with this. 

It is a Native of the Cape, and there grows 
by the Sides of Brooks that dry up in the Sum- 
mer f: in theſe Places it finds a rich and mellow 
Soil, and ſuch we are to give it. 


Of this Commeline, who writes its Hiſtory, in- 


forms us, and other Writers confirm it; and 
upon ſuch Knowledge alone can be founded its 


true Culture: but this needful Knowledge that 


Author could not attain, for Commeline wrote 
in Lain; and che Want of a liberal Education 
has ſhut from him the Stores of Knowledge. 


and ſhall on many more, to introduce. univer- 


whoſe Leaves have a peculiar Beauty, as well 
as thoſe whoſe Grace is in their F lowers. This 
is an InſtanceQ. 

There is a pleaſing Brightneſs i in- the Flower, 
though it wants Dignity ; but the Value of the 
Plant lies in the fine Wildneſs of Form, and 


in the eaſy Foldir ings and Diviſions of the 
Leaves. 


Van Rayen rightly makes it a Species of Tala- 
cetum. In ommelii ne it 1s alſo deſcribed ; 2s one 


Ageratum. - 


This Confuſion has been owing to the un- 


certain Characters by which thoſe ſeveral Genera 
No 6. 


ſally into the Gardens of the Curious, Plants 


Authors ihe been divided, what to cal it. | 


of the ſame Genus, but others have. e named i it an | 
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4 X THIOPIAN SHRUB TANZY. 


We have endeavoured on many Occaſions, 


have been eſtabliſned; for they have been ill 
choſen. | Einnzus has defined them better: 
none has deſcribed, ſo well as that Author, theſe 
Genera; indeed . any other has underſtood 
them. 

He refers it to ans Tanzy Kind, to which it 
evidently belongs, and calls it in his Species Plan- 
tarum, p. 884, Tanacetym foliis pinnatifidis laci- 


niis lanceolatis obtufiuſtulis integerrimis': Pannarifid- 


leav'd Tanzy, with lanceolated, obtuſe, and un- 
divided Segments. 

This Author had called it, Tanacetum falito pin- 
ah in his Hortus Cliffortiona ; but farther Ob- 
ſervation ſhewed him that was leſs proper, the 
Leaves not being compleatly pinnated; though 


| reſembling t that Character in their Diviſion. 


It is a robuſt and ſpreading Shrub; the Root 
is divided, brown, ſpreading, and full of Fibres. 


— The 


Garde. 


ners Dic- 


tionary, 
Article 
Salvia. 


+ Juxia 


amniculos 


eſtate ſic- 


cos. COMM 


Ib. a. 183. 
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60 
Octob. The Stem is woody, round, covered with a | Thoſe Flowers in each Head which contain Ooh, 
rough brown Bark, and full of Branches. both Filaments and Styles, that is, both male — 
Theſe expand every Way with a graceful Irre- | and female Parts, occupy the middle Part of 
gularity, unleſs unſkilful Culture maims them: the Tuft; and thoſe which ſurround them, and 
and they are round, weak, and 1285 while | form the outer Circle of the Head, contain 
young. onlythe female Parts or Styles; having no Threads 
At this Period they are alſo full of Leaves; or Antheræ. 
but as they grow older they loſe their Freſhneſs, This the Student will not find difficult to | 
and the Leaves drop off. underſtand : and to render it more eaſy, it will 
Even this is an Article of Beauty in the Plant, | be proper he lay before him a flowery Head of 
when well kept ; for theſe naked Branches ſerve | any Plant of this Kind, comparing what he ſees 
as a Foil to the full- tufted Tops, and. younger with what he reads. 
| Shoots. Having made himſelf Aste with this, 
The Leaves are of a ſingular Form and | he underſtands the Term Polygamia ; the Word 
Beauty: they are oblong and large, and are di- Linn zvus' has invented to expreſs this Mixture 
vided with great Regularity down to the middle | of hermaphrodite and female Flowers. 
Rib by numerous Inciſions. This Term is founded, like his other, in 
Their Colour is a fine bright green, and the the Greek, and formed of two Words, expreſ- 
Tops of the Shoots are whitiſh and downy. ſing that the Impregnation of the Seeds is per- 
This gives a very pleaſing Variation at all | formed; or, as he phraſes it, the Nuptials are 
Seaſons ; and when the F l 88 forth celebrated different Ways; the Hermaphrodite 
they add to it greatly. Flowers in the Centre, producing Seeds ri- 
They decorate the Tops of the Branches in pened by the Duſt from the Antherz: in 
numerous ſpreading T ufts, and their Colour | is a | the ſame Flowers; and the female Flowers in 
bright yellow. the Rim ripening Seed alſo, from the Impreg- 
The Seeds follow, but def racy ripen in our | nation of the Dult i in the Antherz of the central 
Climate. Flowers. 


This is the general Form of the Plant, and 
the Diſpoſition of its Flowers: to underſtand 
its Claſs and Place in the Linxnaan Syſtem, 
theſe are to be rere dern a great deal of 
Attention. | 1 


We have made our Student familiarly ac- 
quainted with the eaſier Diſtinctions of this Au- 
thor's Method; and upon the Foundation of that 
Knowledge, we now ſhall venture to ad him | 
into the Depths of the Science. 1 


The Plants, whoſe Claſſes we have Weed 
hitherto, produce their Flowers whether ſingly, or 
in Cluſters, yet in a regular Manner, one like an- 
other; or if unlike, (as where they are of diſtinct 
male and female Kinds) they are ſeparated either 
by growing upon diſtinct Plants, though of the 

ſame Species; or upon ſo remote Parts of the 
ſame Plant, that they raiſe no Confuſion from 
their Mixture. But we here enter on a different 
Aſſortment. 

This Plant, and ſeveral others to be hereafter 
deſcribed, produce Flowers different in their 
internal Structure, but ſmall and Cluſtered to- 
gether. 


The whole ſpreading Tuft of F lowers, which 


terminates a Branch in this Plant, is formed 
of ſeveral diſtinct little Tons, and een of TORT 
of many Flowers. 15 
Theſe Heads are 3 Pg upon Di- 
viſions of the Stalk; and each Head contains 
theſe numerous Flowers in one common ſcaly 
CUP: --- | 
Of theſe, ſome contain both the 1 9 female 
Organs of Generation; z and others only the 
female 728 Tan genen; 
Theſe are not ſcattered at random, one a- 
mong another ; but Nature, wonderful in all her 
Works, has placed them regularly. 
| ; | 7; 


the Plant belongs to the Syngeneſeous Tribe. 2 


E are very numerous are ranged in ſeveral Orders. 


. Manner, enter into the Particulars relating to 


This, though ſo. . and ſo eential 
an Article, is but the Diſtinction of an Order 


or Section; not of a Claſs. 


We have named i it here, that the Student may 
know in what Part to look for- thoſe Flowers . 


which being perfect afford the Marks of the 


claſlical Diſtribution. 
Lethim for this Purpoſe examine one of the ſmall 


Flowers, ſeparated not from the Edge, but from 
the Diſk or Middle of a Head. In this he will 


find five very Dancer F laments, with ue An- 


theræ. 


Let him not be ty to refer the Plant chere- 
fore to the pentandrous, or fifth Claſs. 


He will perceive on nearer Examination, that 
the Antherz, or Buttons, do not tremble on 
their Filaments, as in moſt Flowers, detached 
and free; but that they unite together, and form 
a Cylindrick Body. 


This is the Mark of the ainegeenth LIVN AN 
Claſs, called from this Union Syngeneſia; Plants, 
whoſe male Parts perform their Office of Im- 
pregnation jointly or together. 

This Union of the Antheræ, therefore, 4 
termines the Claſs of the Plant; and the Stu- 
dent is to remember, that wherever he ſees 
them thus united, be their Number what it will, 


Under this claſſical Diſtinction, the Plants which 
Of theſe the Polygamous Kind is one. 
This we have thus far explained to the attentive 


Reader ; ; and ſhall occaſionally in the fame 


the others, when we treat of Syngeneſous Plants 
belonging — to thoſe Sections. 


Culture 
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Culture of the Armorian; Tanz. 


This, though a Native of a much warmer Cli- 
mate, will bear the Summers expos'd in our Coun- 
try, and only needs the Shelter of a Green- houſe 
in the Winter Months. 

It rarely brings the Seeds to Perfection with us, 


Reaſon we ſhall direct the Gardener to follow that 
Method. To this Purpoſe, let him, in the Be- 
ginning of May, dig up a Border in a ſhelter'd 
Place; where the Earth is rich and mellow, 
Leet this lie ten Days, to imbibe the Dews after 
Its digging, and to ſettle; and then let him pre- 
pare it for the Reception of the Slips. _ 

Let Lines be drawn length-wiſe and a-croſs of 
* this Bed, each Way at a Foot diſtance. 

In the Centre of each of the Squares, let a 
Hole be open'd, and the Mould laid up at its 
Side. 

This being prepar'd, let the Slips be taken off 


and it is eaſily propagated by Slips, for which 


\ 


from. a flouriſhing Shrub, and planted with Care. Octob. 

Let the Earth be drawn up about them, and 
let them have a gentle Watering : then cover them 
with a Mat, ſupported to a due Height not to 
cruſh them; and thus they are to be manag'd till 
they haye ſhot good Roots. 

It will then be proper to remove them into Pots, 
| that they may have the Advantage of good Sun 
for the Remainder of the Summer, and Ln. in 
the Winter. 

Let the Pots be large, and let them be fild 
with a Mixture of three Parts Garden-Mould, 
and one Part Sandy Earth, from under the Turf 
of a Paſture. 

In this let them be planted with the ſme Care 
as in the firſt Bed; and in the ſame Manner wa- 
ter d and ſhaded. 

When they have well fix'd Amore in the 
new Earth, let them be ſet among the other Ex- 
otics during the reſt of Summer; and when they 
are remov'd into the Green-houſe, let theſe 80 
with them, ſharing the ſame Care, 


v.. v. 
Fig. 5. 


Othing need be ſaid in Praiſe of this Plant, 


deſerves to be continued there: but we have ſome 
ſnort Hints to lay before the practical Gardener 
with Reſpect to its Culture and Management, 


ing its Place. 

| Our Gardeners, beſide its Name of Marvel of 
Peru, in ſome Places call it Marvel of the World. 

The common Writers have called it, after CLu- 

sius, Admirabilis . and C. N makes 

it a Solanum. 

TouRNEFORT has Aftinguiſha; it by the Name 

Jalapa; and Van Rove by that of Ny@age. 
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of Crus tus, he calls it Admirabilis : and ranking 
neouſly nam'd, as Species; and MILLER has Un- 
luckily copy'd from him under the ſame Deno- 
mination, as Varieties, he adds no Diſtinction. 

The Plant is a Tard high, and ſpreads irregu- 
larly into numerous Branches. 
and thick, and has many Fibres; the Stalk is 
jointed, and the Leaves are placed in Pairs. They 
are oblong, broad, and not divided at the Edges, 
Their Colour is a deep fine green, 

The Flowers are very numerous and full of 
Beauty. Some terminate the Stalks, and others 


They are broad, expanded, and of various Dyes, 


not only on different Plants, but often on the 
ſame. 


The natural Colour is a tawny yellow but 


from this they vary into the deepeſt s and 
the fainteſt Fleſh- colour. 


Theſe are their eaſieſt and moſt common 
Changes; but we alſo ſee them ſometimes of a 


which is already familiar in our Gardens, and 


which encreaſing its Beauty, en e it of keep- 


all the Sorts of it which TouxnzrorT has erro- 


riſe from the Boſoms of the Leaves and Branches. 


| 


Linn@vs has but little alter'd the old Name 


The Root is long 


| only; 48 have alſo the two common Larkſpurs, 
which ſome have thought it Knowledge to pro- 


| 


F. MARVEL. 0 F OM E R U. | 


pure ſnow-white, and ſometimes variegated in a 
moſt elegant Manner with theſe ſeveral Colours, 
purple and white, purple, Fleſh-colour and white, 
or all theſe Colours, and the original yellow, 
Hence the Varieties which. miſtaking Writers 
have call'd Species; and hence the Luſtre and 
Beauty of the Plant. 

There is, though theſe Writers do not know i it, 
a certain Rule for determining what are Varieties 
and what diſtin& Species among, Plants; this is | 
by ſowing the Seeds, 

If the Seedof one will produce another Kind, that 
other is a Variety. If the Seed a Plant ripens will 
produce always its like, then it is a diſtinct Species. 

By this Teſt all the Species, as they are call'd, 
of Marvel of Peru, have been found to be Varieties 


nounce diſtinct. Linx us has been cenſur'd for 
aſſerting otherwiſe ; and the Judgment of common 
Gardeners, has, by a Gardener, been 8 up 
againſt him, | 

LIN NA us is not without his Errors; for WS: 
is or will be; but a Perſon of his Rank in the 
Science, ought to be very much above the Cenſure 
of theſe Perſons, whoſe utmoſt Merit it will be 
to underſtand his Writings, when they ſhall be 


explained in their own Language, 


The pointing out the Errors of this Author, 7 
may be uſeful to the World, becauſe being his 
they will be dangerous ; but this can only be done 
by thoſe, who, like himſelf, have trod the myſte- 
ſterious Paths of learned Science : 'ris not in 
others to diſcover them. 

We gave the Reader, in the laſt WO a 
Plant whoſe Claſs was not eaſy to be determined 
by choſe who are in their Studies; here we propoſe 


to 
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. A NEAT . O D* 
Oftob. to him one in which it is conſpicuous, __ fin | annual Plants, it will, like them, bear the open Octob 
— harly diſcovered. Air of Summer, and flower very finely. — 


Leet him take off a Flower bf Mare 7 * 


pl. vl. 


Fig. 6. 


and he will find it elegantly form'd of a fingle Pe- 
tal. Its Cup is ſmall, and compos d of five little 
Leaves. The Flower is tabular and flender at-the 
Baſe, and ſpreads out into a broad folded Rim, 
. it is divided lightly into five blunt Segments. 
There is aNe#arium, but it is ſingularly plac'd 

. the Petal. In the Center riſe five Filaments, 
each crown'd with its proper Anthera. Theft ſhew 
che Plant to be of the Fifth Claſs of LN avs, 
the Pentandria: and the Style which riſes fingle 
among them, ſhews alſo that 1 it is one of the ** 
we Culture of the MARVEL or PRRu. 

This beautiful Plant is A Native of the Ef ad 

W:ft-Indies ; and, with us, being rais'd d 


a er in e N in * Manner of the tender 


| till Spring, 


We ſhall not ſwell theſe Sheets, or treſpaſs on 


the Reader” s Patience, by repeating here at large 


the Culture of our tender annual Plants, which 


we have given at large in the preceding Num- 
1 and which every Gardener knows, f 
Iaſtead of this dull Repetition, we ſhall re- 
mind the curious Raiſer of this Plant of two 
Things; the firſt is, that the Soil be prepar'd for 
them, by mixing Cow-Dung and Coal-Aſhes 3 with 


the common Mould ; the other, that they have a 


every Day twice A little Water during the Tims of 
their flowering. 1 

Theſe Cautions will make the Flowers mych 
larger than in the common Way; and will keep 
up a Succeſſion. of them, till Froſts deſtroy the 


Buds: chen the Stalk ſnould be cut down, and 


the Robt ſoon after t taken up, . and W. in Sand 
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6. YELLOW PHLOMIS. 


HIS, like the former, is a Plant ſo well 
eſtabliſn'd already in our Gardens, that we 


need not write to recommend it. We ſhall direct | 


our Labours therefore to the explaining the Struc- 


ture of the Flower, and the preſent 


Method of Culture. 


Irs vulgar Name is the Sage Trees and by ſome 
it is call'd Sage Mullein : the common Writers 


call it, in the ſame Manner, Verbaſcum ſalviæ foliis. 


The Writers of more re Accuracy, Phlomis. It is of 


a Claſs altogether different from Verbaſtum; and 


by this we ſee bow idly they nam'd Plants, who 
had. not regularly ſtudy'd Methode. 

'* Linx vs calls it Phlomis foliis ſubrotundis. * 
mentaſs crenatis invalucris lanceolatis: Phlomis, 


with roundiſh, | woolly, : crenated Leaves, and 


| Ponte Involucra. 


It is a Shrub of five Four high : ; irregular i in 
Growth ; but diſtinguiſhe 


of Flowers, 

The Root is divided and ſpreading. The Stalks 
are numerous, woody, and brown. The Leaves 
toward the lower Part, are ſhort, .broad and.round; 
im: thoſe, toward the Top are broad alſo, but 
ſomewhat. oblong : they are irregularly wav'd and 
crenated lightly at the Edges z and they! are white 
in Colour, and ſoft to the Touch. ..;_... .. 

The Flowers grow in an elegant Manner at the 


Togs of 2 Branches, 1 in large round Tufts, and | | 


COA AR ARORA RA RARAAA 


ſhed by, the peculiar white- - 
neſs of its Leaves; and by i its great round Tufts 


—_— — 


they are of a fine gold yellow, and of the n 
N 

The upper Lip is very large and arthed, and 
the lower is ſmall and divided into three Parts. 
When the Flowers are fallen, * 1 n 
appear in the Place of each. 0 
Io know the Claſs to which this Plant Wa 
the Student muſt tear open a Flower; he will find 
in it four Filaments lodg'd: under Covert. of the 
upper Lip; and, of theſe, two are longer than the 
others: theſe are more efficacious, in the Impreg- 


nation of the Seeds, and from them the Claſs is 


determined. 


_ PaLomas is one of ade: that Term 
expreſſing thoſe Plants which have two F laments 
more efficacious than the reſt. 


The Plants of this Claſs are ee by So 


nus under two Sections; and of theſe the one 


is compos'd of thoſe. which. have the Seeds naked, 
and this is call'd Gymnoſpermia ; the other of ſuch 
as have them in a Capſule, and this is called Angio- 
ſpermia. © PaLomas is one of the Gymnoſpermous.,. 

Its Culture is by Cuttings, and they ſhould be 
planted in the Beginning of Summer. The next 
Spring they muſt be remoy'd into their allotted 
Places; and their thriving will depend. upon the 
Dryneſs of the Soil : one third Sand, and a little 
fmal! Gravel, ſhould be mix d with Garden-Mould 
for this Purpoſe, nota | 


* eee CHAP. IL | ye 
The M anagement f the Flower-Garden, = the Beginning if Oftober. | | 


\H E F 13 belig * Seat of A- 
muſement, and affording ſomething to de- 
light n * e. the Gardener miſt 


_ * , » 


2X > 


have two Points in View at this Time; * pro- 


| paring the ſeveral Borders, for. king their beſt 
| [On in the ſucceeding. Months, of if. Spring; and 


Sum- 
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Ws 0tob. Summer; and the keeping them clean and _—_ 
. where they have no actual Beauty. 
5 The Leaves of many of thoſe Plants which are 


to flower in Spring, will make a pleaſing Appear- 
ance, and give Variety in Autumn: of this he 
is to make the moſt, by keeping them in good 
Order, and clearing the Ground between them. 

Whatever dead Leaves there are among the 
others, ſhould be taken off; and if any ſtraggle 
or fall irregularly, ſuch ſhould alſo he retrench'd. 

When theſe Shoots, from the ſeveral Roots, are 
thus in Order, let all Weeds be taken from be- 
tween them ; and let the Ground be rak'd ſmooth 
where it is good; and refreſh'd with ſome rotten 
Dung and Pond-Mud, where it 1s poor and ex- 
hauſted. 

There are other Borders in which nothing ap- 
pears above Ground: theſe are ſuch as contain 
the Roots of thoſe Flowers, which are to be the 
Glory of the ſucceeding Spring. 

All that can be done with theſe, is to keep 
them clean; therefore let this be done in the moſt 
perfect Manner. Let there not be ſeen upon 
them the Shoot of the ſmalleſt Weed; and take 


Care to preſerve that little Rounding we have or- 


dered to be given them; that the Wet may not 


lodge in any particular Places to damage the 


Roots. f 
Though the Pride of Summer is over, and the 
Autumnal Flowers are beginning to decay, yet 


| there are a few which will retain their Beauty, un- 


leſs particularly ſevere Weather prevent it ſome 
Weeks longer. . 
Let the beſt poſſible Care be taken of theſe. 
The Starworts, Marvel of Peru, and many of 
the other tender Annuals continue in flower. 
To keep them in their Vigour, draw up the 


Earth about their Stems, pick off decay'd Leaves, 


water them daily; and ſtir the Earth at a Diſtance 
round their Roots. 

This will keep them flowering ſtronger and 
longer than they would otherwiſe; and this will be 
farther promoted by cutting off the decay d Flow- 
ers of ſuch as ripen cheir Seed eaſily, if it be not 
wanted. 

This Care being taken of the Borders, under 
theſe three Directions the Walks and Edgings 
come into Regard. 

The Gravel muſt be, from Time to Time, 
clear'd of Weeds; and when there is Wet, well 
rolPd, this will give it great Firmneſs: a very 
conſiderable Advantage for Winter walking. 

Where there is Box wanting in the Edgings, 
let it be now planted ; and in this we ſhall direct 
the Gardener to be more critical than moſt uſually 
are. 

When any Part begins to decay, it very rarely 
recovers. The planting it a-freſh, takes very little 


Time or Trouble; and we therefore adviſe him, 
by all Means, to mend the leaſt Fault as ſoon as it 


appears. 

The firſt Froſts often do a great deal of Damage 
to the Carnation-Plants; and there is no Part of 
the Gardener's Buſineſs more irregularly executed 
than the Care of them. Some leave them expos'd, 
in which Caſe many arc loſt, and more are wyur'd : 


No 6. 


Times condemned. 


others, in the Extreme of Care, keep them ſo 


cloſe, that they deſtroy or weaken them. 


We ſhall, on this Occaſion, lay before the Public 


a Method of preſerving them from Damage, 
communicated in a Letter from a worthy 
Correſpondent, to whom we have. been much 
indebted for his Communications to our Hus- 
BAN DRV. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Mr. Mi..zz directs plunging the Pots, in | 


which Carnations are planted, into a Bed of rotten 


Tan: but we have heard him for this many 
Indeed, the want of due 
Care has caus'd ſome Part of what has, in theſe 
Caſes, been attributed to his Advice; but, upon 
the whole, Tan is not the proper Matter to be 
us'd on this Yn, for two very ſubſtantial 
Reaſons. 

In the firſt Place we are to conſider, that the 
Intent is to preſerve the Plants from Froſts, which 


might penetrate the thin looſe Subſtance of the Pots. 


This muſt be done by Means of ſomething that 
will fall cloſe to them : but Tan is looſe in its 
Texture; and the Froſt which is ſevere enough to 
get thro* the Pots, will not be 8285 off by that 
poor Defence. 

In the ſecond Place, few can "I when the 
Fermentation of Tan is abſolutely over: for when 
it has no longer the Power to heat, ſo as to be 
ſenſible to the Hand, it will ſtill retain the latent 
Principles of a new Fermentation, of a lighter 
Kind, which yet will be enough to force the Plants 
forward at a very improper Time. This was the 


Occaſion of the Accident I laſt ſaw. 


The Floriſt had plung'd his- Pots in Tan which 


. ſeem'd rotten enough, and which he thought had 
long loſt all Power of heating; but the ſtirring 


and breaking it for the Reception of them, 
gave it ſo much of a new Fermentation, that the 


Plants ſhot unnaturally, and were deſtroy'd by the 
next Froſt, 


The other Practice moſt in Uſe, is to ſet the 
Pots up to the Rim in a Bed of common Mould. 
But as the Tan is ſubject to acquire a latent Heat; 
ſo the Dampneſs of common Mould gives the Froſt 
too ee we ; and where it is wetter than or- 


dinary, will deſtroy the Plants it was intended to 


preſerve. 
The bad Accidents I have ſeen attend theſe dif- 
ferent Methods, were the Cauſe of my trying my- 


ſelf, and recommending to my Friends a Practice 


of my own deviſing; the Succeſs of which has 
now (for fourteen Years in my own, and 
near as long in ſeveral of my Friends Gardens) 
been ſo great, that J am glad of this Opportunity 
of recommending it to all wad delight in this So- 
vereign of Flowers. 

In the firſt Place, let the Plants; at the End of 
Summer, be put into ſomewhat larger Pots than 
thoſe our Floriſts commonly uſe ; becauſe the 


greater Quantity of Earth will better defend the 


Roots. | 
T If 


A COMPLEAT BODY 


Octob. 


If they be treated thus, it is beſt; if not, let 


them be taken as they come; and this Week let a 
Bed of a proper Size be made for them. 

Mix together equal Parts of common Earth, 
from under the Turf of a Paſture, and of large 
ordinary Sand. Don't let the Earth be taken from 
the Borders of the Garden, for it will be beſt 
without Dung; add half the Quantity of one of 
the Ingredients of Coal-aſhes, ſifted. Stir all 
together, that it may be NE mix'd, and have few 
Lumps. 

With this make a Bed ten . deep. and of 
a Breadth to hold five or ſix Pots. The Length 
muſt be proportion d to the Number of Pots to be 
preſerved. 

Let this Bed be iſs Inches within, and the 
reſt above the Level of the Ground; and put the 


Pots into it up to the Rim, and as cloſe as they 


can ſtand. 
Then plant Hoops over it, and due Diſtance, 


for the Support of Mats that may cover it in ex- 


treme Weather; and having the Mats ready, leave 
all for the preſent to Nature. 


TT.... ͤ ᷣ ᷣ—. — 


. 
The Buſineſs of te SEMINARY, for the Beginning of October. 


HE Gardener will find a great deal to be 
done in this Part of his Ground the ſuc- 


ceeding Week, and we .are to adviſe him now to 


prepare for it. Many Things of different Kinds 
and Natures will probably be planted in the Mid- 
dle of O#ober, and the Ground is now to be got 
ready for them. 

Here there comes in a Conſideration of which 
the common Gardeners are not ſufficiently aware. 
There will require a good freſh Ground for the 


free Rooting and ſucceſsful Growth of theſe Trees; 


but the Advantage muſt be carry'd. no farther : 
tho? it is neceſſary that it be good and freſh, it 
mult not be enriched by Dung. 

Tillage muſt, in this Caſe, as indeed it een 
moſt Occaſions, ſtand in the Place of Manure. 
Good Digging, and the throwing up the Soil to 


7 O N O 4, 


HERE is one Nectarine proper to this Sea- 

ſon, and it is not enough regarded: the be- 
ing later than all the others, ought to give it a 
peculiar Value: this is the VeRMasa. It is a very 
well-taſted Kind, of a middling Size, and always 
green in Colour, 

There is not Sun enough at this Time to tinge 
the Skin of it; but, notwithſtanding, it is ſufficient 
to mellow the Juice, which is extremely well taſted. 

Of the Peach Kind there are ſeveral yet in Per- 
fection, and very fine. 

1. The PoukrREE, call'd, by our Gardeners, 
the Late Purple, is a very ſine Peach. The Name 


denotes the Colour of the Surface, which is a 


deep purpliſh red almoſt all over: it has a 


Down upon the Surface, and 'when cut or bro- 


3 


| who amuſes himſelf in his leiſure Hours with the 


Sun and Air, are all that ſhould be allow'd it. 


needful it ſhould not be either waer bares or 
exhauſted. 


Management of the Ground in the Seminary, on 


for it, will end the Buſineſs of the preſent Week. 
VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVTVVVVVTVTTVTVVTVVVVVTV1V1VTV1VTTVT—————— 
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or the FRUIT-GARDEM. 
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a Fruits now in their Perfection. 


Bouillon. 


When the Weather is bad, the Mats 0 be Oath. 
drawn over them, and they muſt be taken off 
| when it is milder | | 


As this is the Reſult of my own Invention, and 
is approv'd by ſeveral Years Trial, I thought it 

might deſerve a Place 1 in your truly uſeful Book of 

Gardening. 


Jan, inn 


Your humble Servant, 


CG Hawk INS. 


Great Experience and Skill, may make the 
common Methods of preſerving theſe valuable 
Plants, . ſucceed ; but this is equally certain of 
Succeſs, .and eaſy in the Management. 


The Intent of this Work is, to enable the com- 


mon Gardener to equal thoſe who hold them high- 
eſt in the Profeſſion; and to inform the Gentleman, 


Delights of Culture, how he ſhall underſtand eve- 


ry Article of the Science, and be able to know 


whether his Servants manage their Buſineſs well. 


II. 


ſome Depth, that it may have the Advantage of 


The Trees planted out in this Ground now, are 


to be afterwards remov'd into other Places; and 


it is very eſſential to their thriving in their 
laſt Planting, that the Ground be better there than 
in the Places whence they were remov'd. This is a 
Reafon why the Ground, prepar'd for. receiving 


them in the Seminary, ſhould never be rich: at 


the ſame Time, that, for their Growth, it is 


Upon this Principle will depend the Care and 


this Occaſion ; and with the bringing ſuch Part of 
it as is to be planted about this Time, into Order 


III. 


ken the Fleſh is yellow. When the Fruit is of 
a due Ripeneſs the Taſte is very rich, and the 
Fleſh parts freely from the Stone. 

2. The old Newington Peach is now in its 
Perfection, and there are few ſuperior to it. 
It is a large Peach, and is very round. The 
Colour is red toward the Sun, and. pale, or 
whitiſh, on the oppoſite Side. When broke the 
Fleſh is yellowiſh and very jui ; and it is red 
about the Stone. 


3. Another Peach of this Seaſon is the Rom- 


longiſh, and it is furrow'd on the Side. It 
is covered with a light Down, and is red toward 
the Sun, and of a pale whitiſh Colour, with 
ſome Tinge of yellow toward the Wall. 


The 


It is a large and fine one; the Shape is 
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Odob. The Fleſh is white, and full of a very rich 
—— Juice, but it is red in the Middle. 


one of the Peaches, che Pulp of which parts 
freely from the Stone. 


A fourth Peach of this Se! is ay 8 | 


This is inferior to the three others, but is not 
without its Value. 


named, and of a longiſh Shape. Its Colour is a 


a greeniſh white, and it is very little ſtained with 


red on the ſunny Side. 
and the Taſte agreeable, 

The ſmall Medlar is now ripe; and it greatly ex- 
ceeds the larger Kind. The Tree has no Thorns 
upon it, and the Fruit has à leſs Core. 


It is moderately Juicy, 


This recommends it; but much more the Ex- 


cellence of its Taſte in the ſoft Pulp. 


The Quince now ripens alſo; and there is one 


Kind very much ſuperior to the reſt. This is 
the Portugal. 
It is of the Shape of the Buree Pear, and about 


its Size; and one Thing which ought to recom- 


mend the Tree is, that it is a good Bearer. 
Of the Pear Kind there are, 1. The long 
ſtalk'd Roſe Pear. 

his is very little inferiour to the other Roſe 


Pear, deſcribed in a preceding Chapter. It is a mid- | 


ling Pear, and has a very long and ſlender Stalk. 


It is of a dark brown toward the Sun, and 


yellow on the other Side, when ripe. There is 
a Firmneſs in the Fleſh of this Pear, which to 
ſome is very agreeable. 

The Waſps are fond of it, as are alſo many 
of the Birds; *tis therefore difficult to pre- 
ſerve it: but there is one Advantage, which is, 
that it will ripen with lying; ſo that it may be 
gathered a few Days before the Time when it- is 


This is 


It is ſmaller, than the laſt , 


to be uſed, and it will thus be obtained entire. 

2. The Salveati is a ſecond Pear of this Sea- 
ſon. It is one of the round Kinds, and is of a 
moderate Size: and it is red toward the Sun, 
and elſewhere, when ripe, yellow. _ 

The Fleſh is tender, and the Taſte extremely 
ſweet. This is another of the Kinds of which 
Birds and Inſects are fond; and it muſt be there- 
fore gathered two or three Days before it is ripe, 
for it will not eat the worſe. 

3. The Deans Pear, called alſo the Doyenne, 
ripens now, and is an exceeding fine Kind. 

This is of a middling Size, ſomewhat longiſh, 
and of a white Colour. The Fleſh is tender, 
and full of a rich and pleaſant Juice. 

With reſpect of Apples, there are now in 
good Seaſon the White Calville, a very good 


| Kind, and the Golden Rennet, and Golden Pip- 


pin, too well known to need Deſcription, 
The preſent Year does not favour Grapes ; 


but it is a Seaſon when ſome good Kinds natu- 


rally are in their Perfection. 
1. The Fleſb Grape. This has its Name from 


the Colour of the Berries, which is exactly what 
It is a Kind that ripens 


we call Fleſh Colour. 
in ſuch Years as do not ſucceed for others. 
The Berries are of a longiſh Shape, they ſtand 


| cloſe in the Bunch, and they are full of a very | 


ſweet Juice, The Bunches are ſmall, but they 
make a good Figure, becauſe the Berries ripen 
together. | 

2, The San Meairean. The Berries of this 
Kind hang thin and ſtraggling in the- Bunches, 
and have a very long Stalk, They are oblong 
and very large. Their Colour is brown, and 
the Fruit cats fleſhy, with a very pleaſant Juice, 


eee eee eee 


CHAP. 


II. 


"The Care and M. anagement of Fruit-Trees. 


HIS Week is a very proper Time for the 
pruning and managing of Gooſeberry and 
Crave Trees ; and they are to be ſtrengthened 


at the Time of pruning, by breaking and en- | 


riching the Earth about them. 

The beſt Method is to cut them pretty cloſe, 
and then leave their Branches to diſplay them- 
ſelves according to Nature; and when this is 
done, a ſprinkling of old Dung ſhould be ſcat- 
tered over the Ground in which they ſtand, and 
dug in, 

The common Method of managing the 
Shrubs is extremely bad. Mr. MilLER, who has 
been hitherto ſuppoſed a Writer incapable of 
Miſtakes, directs the Branches of theſe Buſhes to 
be tied up with Withs, and Coleworts and Cab- 
bages to be planted between them. This is not 
leſs contrary to Reaſon, than it is contradicted 
by the preſent better Practice. This tying up of 
the Branches, leaves the Earth about their Stems 


too much expoſed to Froſts; and the Plantation 


of theſe large and drawing Plants exhauſts the 
Nouriſhment from the Ground. 


The Contrivance of Nature in ſpreading the | 


Branches of theſe Buſhes near the Ground, is 


— — ” 


* 


» 4 ang 


| for the Defines of their "ROI? the 8 


being kept ſoft and mellow under their Shelter; 
which his Method of tying up prevents. 

With Reſpect to the other, it is a Chance 
whether the Cabbage and Colewort Plants ſtand 


the Winter; and if they do, their beſt Produce 


is by no Means worth the ſtarving of the 
Shrubs. 

For this Reaſon, as Kitchen Ground is ſeldom 
ſcarce, and the Produce of the Currant and 
Gooſeberry Buſhes, when in its Perfection, a 


very uſeful and valuable Article; they are by 


no Means to be injured for the Sake of what 
is ſo much inferior to them: and they will, by the 
Method we have propoſed for the autumnal Ma- 


nagement of the Shrubs, rival many Fruits of 


better Name, 

The ſame Kind of Management is to 1. con- 
tinued to the Raſpberry Ground. 

Firſt let the Gardener go through the Plan- 
tation with a ſharp Knife and a ſteady Hand, and 
boldly cut away the old uſeleſs Wood. 

When this is done, let him go over the 


| Grown he has trampled with a ſmall ſtrong 


Has 


Octob. 


A COMPLEAT B O D 


Octob. Hoe, breaking the Surface all about the Plants. 
This will deſtroy the Weeds, and prepare the 


Earth about them to receive the full Benefit of 
the Air and Dews. 


„ e 


Laſtly, let him dig the Ground between the Octob 
Rows; and by this Means he will cut off the — 


Ends of the Roots, and prepare a freſh broken 
Soil for the new Fibres which will ſhoot from them. 


$307 10% V. 


CHLORIS, or 


the KITCHEN-GARDEV. 


OHA FP TT 
Products of the K itchen-Garden now in Pertti. 


| & i HE principal Produce the Kitchen Ground 

now affords, beſide Cabbages, Carrots, and 
the reſt of that common Tribe, are Artichokes, 
which are valuable, becauſe of the Seaſon ; 
and ſome Cauliflowers, ripened at this advanced 
Time, by the Management we directed of break- 


Beet Root is never in better Seaſon; and for 
thoſe who are fond of Salſafie, this is a good 


Time for it. 


There will be alſo ſome good Len and 
from the Muſhroom Beds a vaſt Produce, if they 


have been made and preſerv'd according to our 


ing 1 1 Rul 
ing in the Middle Leaves. ules. 
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The Care and Culture of the Ground. 


T HE early Batterſea Cabbage, the Plants 
of which ſhould now be well advanced in 
Growth, will be fit to be planted out at proper 
Diſtances, where they are to ſtand for cabbaging. 
This is ſuppoſed to be one of the moſt trivial 
Operations in Gardening, yet not one in fifty 
does it well. | 

The Loſs of theſe Plants in the Froſts is a 
common Complaint; and it is the Occaſion of a 
great Diſappointment, not only to private Fa- 
milies, but to thoſe who raiſe them for Sale. 

Many Contrivances are directed for ſecuring 
them againſt this Danger; but this ſhould be 
conſidered in the laſt planting them out, for there 
15 no Preſervation ſo great. 

The Froſt affects the Surface of the Earth firſt, 
and that Part which is at the leaſt Depth, moſt. 

The Ground cracks by its Influence, and the 
Roots of the Plants are left bare and deſtroyed, 
To prevent this in the Plantation of Cabbages, 
let a good Hole be opened with a Spade for 
each. Let the Root be let in ſomewhat deeper 
than would be needful on any other Occaſion ; 
and when the Earth has been well fixed about it, 
let ſome of it be drawn up in a Kind of Hill 
round the Stalk of each Plant. 

The Trouble of this is little, and the Ad- 
vantage is very great: few of the Plants thus 
managed are loſt in the worſt Winters. 

We have directed the covering the Muſhroom 
Beds with Thatch, let them be now examined 
to fee whether it holds good, or is in any Part 
defective ; for if the Wet gets in, there will be 
preſently an End of the Produce. 


Aſparagus at Chriſtmas is reckoned a great 
Delicacy ; but it is very much inferiour to that 
which comes at a more natural Seaſon. However, 
for thoſe who chuſe to ſupply their Tables at that 
Time, this is the Period of preparing for it. 


Hot Beds muſt be made for it this Week, 
3 


and we ſhall in the next inform the Gardener 
what is to be done with them. 

The Beds of Mint and Baum, and the like 
Plants, muſt now be enriched and encouraged 
for making a good Appearance in Spring. The 
firſt Care is to cut down the dead Stalks, and lay 
the Ground even. Then it is to be ſprinkled over 
with a little Dung from the old Cucumber Beds. 
This comes in an eaſy Way, and is fitter for the 
Purpoſe than any other. It ſhould be ſcattered 
over the whole Surface with a regular Hand. 
Here let it lie till there have been ſome gentle 
Showers to waſh it into the Ground; and after this 
the Earth about the Roots ſhould have a careful 
digging. This anſwers every Purpoſe of Im- 


provement, and the ſucceeding Spring will not 


fail to ſhew the Advantage. 

The Winds of this Month are more deſtruc- 
tive than is commonly thought. They nip ſome of 
the Plants, and they rock and ſway others, ſo that 
they are looſened of their Hold, and there is an 
Opening given to the Froſt. Let the Damage 
be guarded againſt in ſome Places, by ſticking up 
dry Furze Buſhes; and in others, by Reed 
Fences well ſecured by ftrong Poſts ; and where 
the Plants are ſeen to be thus rocked and ſway'd, 
let the Gardener go round them with his Hoe, 
and having broke the Surface, let him earth them 
up as directed for the Cabbage Plants. 

Young Mint will be required late in Winter, 
and the Preparation for it muſt be made now. It 
is to be planted on a hot Bed; but not forced too 
much, or burnt. The Heat of the Bed muſt be 
moderate, and it muſt be covered deep with a 
good Mould. 

Hot Beds managed in this Manner will pro- 
duce a Succeſſion of young Mint, till the Spring 
brings in the Shoots of that, for which we have 
directed the Gardener ſo well to provide in the 
| open Ground. 
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Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


Collections of the Curious, for the 
Beauty of its Flowers, and more for the Dura- 
tion of that Beauty : for with the Culture we 
ſhall recommend it will continue in Bloom all the 
Year z and the Variety of its Flowers in Co- 
lour under their ſeveral States and Appearances, 
and according to their different Situations on the 
Plant, adds greatly to its Value. 


Upon the whole, it is one of thoſe Plants 
which every Garden ſhould have, and every 


Writer on Gardening ſhould recommend; for | 


it has every Advantage: Profuſion of Flowers, 
laſting Beauty, and an eaſy Culture. But we 
are fallen into a Way of being content with a 
few common Things; and none adyiſes us to 
add to them. 

BokRHAA VR, who raiſed this in the Leyden 
Garden, called it African Caltba. CommELing, 
from ſome faint external Reſemblance with the 
Daiſy. Kind, has named it the cut-leaved Bellis: 
but it is properly a Marygold ; and its diſtin& 
Name Calendula foliis lanceolatis ſinuato dentatis 

Numb. VII, 


1. ET HIOPIAN MARYGOLD. 


HIS is an elegant and ſingular, per- caule nudo : naked ſtalked Calendula, with Spear- Oob, 
[ ennial Plant. It claims a Place in the 


pointed and deep cut Leaves, 


The Root is brown and fibrous; it ſpreads 
under the Surface, and laſts many Years. 


The Leaves riſe from this in regular thick 
Tufts; and have themſelves a great deal of 
Beauty: they are four Inches long, and mode- 


rately broad, ſmalleſt at the Baſe, larger to 
the End, deeply ſinuated, and ſharp-pointed as 


a Spear. They are of a fleſhy . and 
of a fine green Colour. 


Among theſe riſe the Stalks: they are nume 
rous, upright, naked, and of a bright pale green. 
Each ſuſtains a ſingle Flower; and as the Plant is 
uſually decorated with ten or a dozen of them at 
once of various Heights and Degrees of Maturity, 

the Sight is wonderfully pretty. One Flower 
ſtands on the Summit of each Stalk, and it is 
very large and beautiful. 

It conſiſts of a central Diſk, and radiated 
Edge; and in each Part there is great Elegance 
and Variety. 

The Rays, or long Petals of the Edge are 


Snow white within, and of a bloody purple on 
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A COMPLEAT BODY 


——_— — 


Octob. the Outſide; ſo that the front View of | 


Flower affords in them one Colour; the Back 
another : and the Buds ſhewing only the Out- 


ſides of theſe Petals, are of a deep Violet 


purple. 

In the ſame Manner the Diſk, which is com- 
poſed of numerous ſeparate little Flowers, is of 
a Violet Purple before they open, and pf a 
moſt elegant Straw Colour when they expand. 

The Seeds are flat and membranaceous, 
The Student in the LIxx & AN Syſtem will 


be ſtartled on looking into this Flower; and } 


ſcarce know what to think of a Plant, in which 


its Centre, inſtead of Filaments and a Style, offers 
to his Eye ſeparate and perfect Flowers, ranged 


in an even Cluſter. 
This is one of the Plants the common Au- 


thors have called Corymbiferous; and many | 
Flowers, tho overlooked by the Incurious, are of 


this ſingular Structure. . 

It is one of the Hyugeneſia Polygamia of Lix- 
NS; Plants whoſe Antheræ unite, and whoſe 
Fructification is performed in various Manners. 

We have led the Student toward an Under- 
ſtanding of this abſtruſe Claſs, by the Account 
given in our laſt Number of the At hiopian 


Tanzy ; and having there ſo far cleared the Way, 
we may here, without Difficulty, lead him to 


the compleat Underſtanding of the Claſs. 

We there ſhewed him Cluſters af ſmall 
Flowers united into little Heads, and ſtanding 
in them naked : We here preſent to his Eye 
Cluſters of little Flowers diſpoſed in the ſame 
Manner together, but ſurrounded by radiated 
Petals. | 1 

The Head of the Tanzy formed what is cal- 
led a naked, and this a radiated, diſcoide Flower. 

This ſhews him that he is to conſider theſe 
oaudy Petals as no more than an extraneous Or- 
nament; and that the little Floſcules making up 
the Diſk, are the proper and diſtinct Flowers of 


the Plant; containing the Parts of Fructification, 


and ſingular in nothing but that they are 
thus collected into a Head, and edged with 
Petals. 8 „ 
Thus far underſtanding the Nature of the 
Flower, let him examine its external Structure 
firſt, and then the internal Parts of each Floſcule. 
The whole Flower, for ſo the Diſk and the ra- 
diated Parts are called together, is placed in a 


large Cup divided deeply into ſixteen or eight- 


teen long and narrow Segments: the Number 
not conſtant or certain. Theſe are pointed at the 
Ends, and equal in Bigneſs. 

This Cup is formed for the Reception both 
of the Flowers of the Diſk, and the Sub- 
ſtance on which they grow: and though in this 
Plant, and all others of its Kind, it be com- 
poſed but of a ſingle Series of Segments, in 
others of the ſyngeneſeous Tribe it conſiſts of 
more, and they are diſpoſed in various Manners. 
Within this Cup ſtand the Petals diſpoſed as 


Rays, and theſe ſurround the Diſk, which is the 


Cluſter of the proper and diſtin& Flowers. 


Theſe let the Student obſerve with an atten- 
tentive Eye. He will perceive, as he inſpects 


great Number of ſhort ones ſtanding together in 


he has maſtered the moſt difficuls Point in the 


the Roats. 


| 


— 


the whole Diſk, that they are of two Kinds; a Od 


the central Part, and a Circle of longer ſur- 
rounding them at the Rim, juſt within the 
Petals, | | 

[t will be natural at firſt Sight to imagine 
theſe only differ from the others in being more 
mature, but it is otherwiſe. | 

Having thus viewed them together, let him 
examine them ſeparately, and he will then per- 
ceive they differ eſſentially. : 

Let him take carefully one Flower from the 
Rim, and another from the Centre; and open 
them tenderly, not to diſturb their internal Parts. 
He will find in the Flower taken from the Centre 
five Threads or Filaments, and the Rudiment of 
the Fruit with its Style, which is very ſlender : 
but in that he took from the Edge, he will ſee 
only the Rudiment of the Fruit with its Style; 
there being there no Filaments. 5 

For this Reaſon the Flower from the central 
Part is the proper one for examining in order to 
know the Claſs; and in this he will find the An- 
therzon the five Filaments united into a Cylinder: 
this ſhewsit to be of the ſyngeneſeous Claſs; andthe 
various Flowers in the ſame Head ſhew it alſo of 
the polygamous Kind, or thoſe whoſe Fructifi- 
cation is performed different Ways. 
This Preparation of Nature is in ſome /uper- 
fluous , the central Flowers, as well as thoſe in 
the Edge, perfecting their Seeds: in others it is 
neceſſary, as in this Plant; the central Flowers 
which contain both male and female Parts, from 
ſome Defe& in the female Organs, not well 
ripening their Seeds; whereas thoſe in the Edge, 
which have only female Parts, being impreg- 
nated by the Antheræ of the central Flowers, 
ripen them perfectly. 
This is the Origin of a third Diſtinction in 
Linx@vs, for he calls thoſe ſuperflua, where the 

lowers in the Centre ripen their Seeds as well as 
BE in the Rim; and he uſes the Term neceſſa- 
71a, Where they do not. 
This Plant therefore is one of the Syngene/ia 
polygamia neceſſaria of Linn vs. \ 

The Student now underſtands the Terms; and 
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LINNÆ AN Syſtem. 


Culture of the ETHIOPDIAN MarycoLD. 


This Plant is to be raiſed originally from 
Seeds, and afterwards to be encreaſed by parting 


The Dutch get their Seeds from the Cape of 
Good Hope; and by that Means raiſe the Flower 
in great Perfection: but they will ripen here, 
and the Plants may very well be produced from 
them. | 

The Method is this. Sow them upon a hot 
Bed in Spring, with thoſe of the Marvel of 
Peru : treat the Plants in the ſame Manner ; 
and when thoſe are planted out, let theſe be alſo 
ſet in Pots. | 

Thus far the common Practice of our Gar- 
deners would manage them rightly; but here muſt 


come 


1 
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Pl. VII. 


and let them be large ones. 


Beauty. 


cas come in ſome particular Care, otherwiſe, though | | 
— they will live, they will not Ave their natural 


| 


Let a Mixture be made of eqyal Parts, Pond 


Mud, coarſe Sand, and the Earth from under 
a Wood Pile; with this fill three or four Pots, 


each Pot, at the Time of planting out the com- 
mon Annuals, place one of theſe. Settle the 
Earth well to the Root, water it, ſhade it, and 
when it has got Strength from the ſetting, place 
it in the free Air, among the Greenhouſe Plants. 


In the Centre of 


| 


* 
Toward Ogober let it be removed into the Octob. 


Stove, and there preſerved the Winter. 
There uſually break out ſome very fine Flowers 


upon it the firſt Vear; but this is a ſmall Conſide- 


ration. In the May following Buds will appear 
in great Numbers, and it muſt then be watered 
frequently. This will ſet it in for good flow- 
ering. 

As the Flowers fade let their Stalks be cut off; 
and it will thus be loaded with a freſh Succeſſion, 
almoſt without Stop or End. 


2; 


This is a Plant of very noble Aſpect, and of | 


conſummate Beauty. The Number and Diſpo- 


fition of the Flowers, for they form a vaſt and 


regular Head, is a great Recommendation to its 
Culture, 
ſingly. 
The firſt Writers who deſcribed the Plant 
called it a Hyacinth; but this was an irregular 
Manner of Expreſſion; for the leaſt Attention 


would ſhew it does not belong to that Kind. 


Van Roven calls it a Polyanthus; and Lix- 
Nnus, in his earlier Works, has expreſſed it by 
the ſame Name; but in his later and more cor- 
rect Treatiſes, he makes it a Species of Crinum. 

Its proper Name is, Crinum foliis ſublanceolatis 


planis, Corollis obtyfis : Obtuſe lowered Crinum, 
with plain and ſublanceolated Leaves. 


The Root is large, irregular, tuberous, and 


roundiſh; its Colour yellow, and its Subſtance 
Juicy. 
bres, which at their Ends part into many ſmaller, 
and loſe themſelves among the Mould. 

The Leaves are numerous, and not without 
their Beauty ; they riſe in a round Tuft, and they 
are long, narrow, thick, juicy, and of a very 
bright and lively green. 

In the Centre of theſe riſes a ſingle Stalk : this 
is round, thick, dene hollow, naked, and two 
Foot high. 

The Flowers grow in a great rounded Head 


or Cluſter, at the Top of the Stalk, and Guy are 


extremely elegant. 

Their Colour is a fine lively blue, and the Fila- 
ments within them are long and white, and 
crowned with Buttons of a gold yellow. 

The Flowers have their ſeparate ſlender Foot- 
ſtalks, which all riſe together from one Point at 
the Head of the main Stalk : and they are there ſur- 
rounded by a kind of foliaceous Caſe, ſerving in 
the Place of a Cup. This is form'd of two ob- 
long Leaves, and they turn back after the Time 
of flowering. 

Each Flower is form'd of a ſingle Petal, tubu- 
lar at the Baſe, and divided deeply into ſix oblong 
obtuſe Segments. 
ments. Theſe are equal in Length and Diſpoſi- 
tion: they therefore mark the Claſs of the Plant, 


as well as their Form and Colour 


In the Centre riſe ſix Fila- | 


From its Top run ſeveral thick white Fi- 


BLUE UMBELLATED CRINUM. 


declaring it to be one of the Hexandria, the Sixth 
of Linn@vus. 

In the Centre is ſeen a ſingle Style, riſing from 
the Rudiment of the Fruit; and this ſhews it to 
be one of the Monogynia : it is therefore of the 
ſixth Claſs and firſt Section. 

The Seed-veſſel is of an oblong Figure, and 
contains numerous large Seeds in three ſeparate 
Cells. 

It is a Native of Africa, and there riſes wild in 
Places where the Soil is little better than a naked 
Sand. 

'Tis an Obſervation that the Flowers 'there are 
always moſt numerous and beſt cokour'd when the 
Plant grows within the Influence of Salt-Water. 
This, and the natural Sdil and Place, declare its 
proper Culture: 


Culture of ihe blue umbellated CRIN UM. 


The Method! to obteln the Flowers of this Plant 
in their full Perfection, is to nurſe it with due 


Heat and Moiſture in a proper Soil. 

In February throw into a Heap one Barrow- full 
of light Mould, from under the Turf of a hilly 
Paſture, and the ſame Quantity of coarfe Sand : 


mix theſe well together, and ſprinkle on them 


two Ounces of Kitchen-Salt. Let this Heap lie, 

and turn it two or three Times before the Seaſon 

of uſing it: this muſt be the Beginning of June. 
Prepare two or three moderate Pots. Firſt lay 


in the Pieces of Tile, that the Hole may not be 
choak'd up: then put in about one half the Pot- 


full of Earth, 

On this, place carefully one of the Roots ob- 
tain'd from Africa, or an Off-ſet from ſome other 
Garden; pour in more of the Soil to it; ſettle 


the Whole carefully, and well about it, and let it 


be covered half an Inch deep. 

Give it a very gentle Watering, and ſet it in a 
warm ſhelter'd Place; but in the open Air. Here 
give it now and then a gentle Watering, and 
let it continue till the Beginning of Autumn, 
Then remove the Pots into a Place where the Sun 
has full Power, and continue watering them fre- 
quently and moderately. 

The Danger of Decay will be now over, and 


they 


Ve 
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A COMPEEAT BODY 


— 


ſides of theſe Petals, 


Octob. the Outſide 3 ſo that the front View of a 
Flower affords in them one Colour; the Back 


another : and the Buds ſhewing only the Out- 
are of a deep Violet 
purple. 1 
In the ſame Manner the Diſk, which is com- 
poſed of numerous ſeparate little Flowers, is of 
a Violet Purple before they open, and of a 
moſt elegant Straw Colour when they expand. 
The Seeds are flat and membranaceous. 

Ihe Student in the Linnaan Syſtem will 
be ſtartled on looking into this Flower; and 
ſcarce know what to think of a Plant, in which 


its Centre, inſtead of Filaments and a Style, offers 


to his Eye ſeparate and perfect Flowers, ranged 
in an even Cluſter. 

This is one of the Plants the common Au- 
thors have called Corymbiferous; and many 
Flowers, tho” overlooked by the Incurious, are of 
this ſingular Structure. 

It is one of the Syngene/ia Pegel. of Lin- 
N EUS; Plants whoſe Antheræ unite, and whoſe 
Fructification is performed in various Manners. 

We have led the Student toward an Under- 
ſtanding of this abſtruſe Claſs, by the Atcount 
given in our laſt Number of the Ætbiopian 


Tanzy; and having there ſo far cleared the Way, 


we may here, without Difficulty, lead him to 


the compleat Underſtanding of the Claſs. 

We there ſhewed him Cluſters af ſmall 
Flowers united into little Heads, and ſtanding 
in them naked: We here preſent to his Eye 
Cluſters of little Flowers diſpoſed in the ſame 
Manner together, but ſurrounded by radiated 
Petals. 


The Head of the Tanzy 8 what is cal- 


led a naked, and this a radiated, diſcoide Flower. 

This ſhews him that he is to conſider theſe 
gaudy Petals as no more than an extraneous Or- 
nament ; and that the little Floſcules making up 
the Diſk, are the proper and diſtinct Flowers of 
the Plant; containing the Parts of Fructification, 
and ſingular in nothing but that they are 
thus collected into a Head, and edged with 
Petals. | 

Thus far underſtanding the Nature of the 
Flower, let him examine its external Structure 
firſt, and then the internal Parts of each Floſcule. 

The whole Flower, for ſo the Diſk and the ra- 


diated Parts are called together, is placed in a 


large Cup divided deeply into ſixteen or eight- 
teen long and narrow Segments: the Number 
not conſtant or certain. Theſe are pointed at the 
Ends, and equal in Bigneſs. 

This Cup is formed for the Reception both 
of the Flowers of the Diſk, and the Sub- 
ſtance on which they grow: and though in this 
Plant, and all others of its Kind, it be com- 
poſed but of a ſingle Series of Segments, in 
others of the ſyngeneſeous Tribe it conſiſts of 
more, and they are diſpoſed in various Manners, 
Within this Cup ſtand the Petals diſpoſed as 
Rays, and theſe ſurround the Diſk, which is the 
Cluſter of the proper and diſtinct Flowers. 


Theſe let the Student obſerve with an atten- 
tentive Eye. 


1 


He will perceive, as he inſpects 


| 


| the whole Diſk, that they are of two Kinds; a Octob. 
great Number of ſhort ones ſtanding together in 


the central Part, and a Circle of longer ſur- 
rounding them at the Rim, Juſt within the 
Petals. 

It will be natural at firſt Sight to imagine 
theſe only differ from the others in being more 
mature, but it is otherwiſe. 

Having thus viewed them togecher, let him 
examine them ſeparately, and he will then per- 
ceive they differ eſſentially. 

Let him take carefully one Flower from the 
Rim, and another from the Centre; and open 
them tenderly, not to diſturb their internal Parts. 
He will find in the Flower taken from the Centre 


| five Threads or Filaments, and the Rudiment of 


the Fruit with its Style, which is very lender : 


but in that he took from the Edge, he will ſee 


only the Rudiment of the Fruit with its Stylez 
there being there no Filaments. 


For this Reaſon the Flower from the central 


Part is the proper one for examining in order to 


know the Claſs; and in this he will find the An- 


theræ on the fiveFilaments united into a Cylinder: 


this ſhewsit tobe of the ſyngeneſeous Claſs; andthe 


various Flowers in the ſame Head ſhew it alſo of 


| the polygamous Kind, or thoſe whoſe F ructifi- 


cation 1s performed different Ways. 
This Preparation of Nature is in ſome ſuper- 
fluous ; the central Flowers, as well as thoſe in 


the Edge, perfecting their Seeds: in others it is 


neceſſary, as in this Plant; the central Flowers 
which contain both male and female Parts, from 
ſome Defe& in the female Organs, not well 
ripening their Seeds; whereas thoſe in the Edge, 
which have only female Parts, being impreg- 
nated by the Antherz of the central Flowers, 
ripen them perfectly. 


This is the Origin of a third Diſtinction in 


LIN NÆus, for he calls thoſe ſuperflua, where the 


Flowers in the Centre ripen their Seeds as well as 
thoſe in the Rim; and he uſes the Term neceſſa- 
ny where they do not. 

This Plant therefore is one of the Syngene/ia 
polygamia neceſſaria of Linn vs. \ 

The Student now underſtands the Terms; and 
he has maſtered the moſt difficu@ Point in the 
LI NN AN Syſtem. 


Culture of the ETHTOPIAN MaryGoLD. 


This Plant is to be raiſed originally from 
Seeds, and afterwards to be encreaſed by parting 
the Roats. 

The Dutch get their Seeds from the Cape of 
Good Hope; and by that Means raiſe the Flower 
in great Perfection: but they will ripen here, 
and the Plants may very well be produced from 
chem 

The Method is this. Sow them upon a hot 
Bed in Spring, with thoſe of the Marvel of 
Peru: treat the Plants in the ſame Manner; 
and when thoſe are planted out, ler theſe be alſo 


| ſet in Pots. 


Thus far the common Practice of our Gar- 
deners would manage them rightly; but here muſt 


come 


. 


REY 


OF GARDENING. 


Fig. 2. 


Oh. come in ſome JPY Care, otherwiſe, though 
— they will live, they will not * their natural 


Beauty. | 
Let a Mixture be made of eqyal Parts, Pond 


Mud, coarſe Sand, and the Earth from under 


a Wood Pile ; with this fill three or four Pots, 


and let them be large ones: In the Centre of 


each Pot, at the Time of planting out the com- 
mon Annuals, place one of theſe. Settle the 
Earth well to the Root, water it, ſhade it, and 
when it has got Strength from the ſetting, place 
it in the free Air, among the Greenhouſe Plants. 


—_—_— 


Toward October let it be removed into the Octob. 
Stove, and there preſerved the Winter. 


There uſually break out ſome very fine Flowers 
upon it the farſtYear ; but this is a ſmall Conſide- 
ration. In the May following Buds will appear 
in great Numbers, and it muſt then be watered 
frequently. This will ſet it in for good flow- 
ering. 

As the Flowers fade let their Stalks be cut off; 
and it will thus be loaded with a freſh Succeſſion, 
almoſt without Stop or End. 


Pl. VII. 


called it a Hyacinth; but this was an irregular 


is round, thick, upright, hollow, naked, and two 


rounded by a kind of foliaceous Caſe, ſerving in 


1 85 Theſe are equal in Length and Diſpoſi- 


2. 


conſummate Beauty. The Number and Diſpo- 


ſition of the Flowers, for they form a vaſt and 


regular Head, is a great Recommendation to its 
Culture, as well as their Form and Colour 
ſingly. 

The firſt Writers who deſeribed the Plant 


Manner of Expreſſion; for the leaſt Attention 
would ſhew it does not belong to that Kind. 

VAN Roven calls it a Polyanthus; and Lin- 
NAUS, in his earlier Works, has expreſſed it by 
the ſame Name; but in his later and more cor- 
rect Treatiſes, he makes it a Species of Crinum. 

Its proper Name is, Crinum foliss ſublanceolatis 
planis, Corollis obtuſis: Obtuſe flowered Crinum, 
with plain and ſublanceolated Leaves. | 

The Root is large, irregular, tuberous, and 
roundiſh ; its Colour yellow, and its Subſtance 
juicy. From its Top run ſeveral thick white Fi- 
bres, which at their Ends part into many ſmaller, 
and loſe themſelves among the Mould. 

The Leaves are numerous, and not without 
their Beauty; they riſe in a round Tuft, and they 
are long, narrow, thick, juicy, and of a very 
bright and lively green. 

In the Centre of theſe riſes a ſingle Stalk : this 


Foot high. _ 
The Flowers grow in a great rounded Head 


or Cluſter, at the Top of the Stalk, and ae {1 


extremely elegant. 

Their Colour is a fine lively blue, and is Fila- 
ments within them are long and white, and 
crowned with Buttons of a gold yellow. 

The Flowers have their ſeparate ſlender Foot- 


ſtalks, which all riſe together from one Point at | 


the Head of the main Stalk : and they are there ſur- 


the Place of a Cup. This is form'd of two ob- 
long Leaves, and they turn back after os Time 
of flowering. 

Each Flower is form'd of a ſingle Petal, tubu- 
lar at the Baſe, and divided deeply into fix oblong 
obtuſe Segments. In the Centre riſe ſix Fila- 


This is a Plant of very noble Aſpect, and of | 


tion: they therefore mark the Claſs of the Plant, 


BLUE UMBELLATED CRINUM. 


declaring it to be one of the Hexandria, the Sixth 
of Linn Aus. 

In the Centre is ſeen a ſingle Style, riſing from : 
the Rudiment of the Fruit; and this ſhews it to 
be one of the Monogynia: it is therefore of the 
ſixth Claſs and firit Section. 

The Seed-veſſel is of an oblong Figure, and 
contains numerous large Seeds in three ſeparate 
Cells. 

It is a Native of Africa, and there riſes wild in 
Places where the Soil is little better than a naked 
Sand. 

Tis an Obſervation that the Flowers there are 
always moſt numerous and beſt colour d when the 
Plant grows within the Influence of Salt-Water. 
This, and the natural Soil and Place, declare its 
proper Culture: 


Culture of the blue umbellated CRI NUM. 


The Method to obtain the Flowers of this Plant 
in their full Perfection, is to nurſe it with due 
Heat and Moiſture in a proper Soil. 

In February throw into a Heap one Barrow-full 
of light Mould, from under the Turf of a hilly 
Paſture, and the ſame Quantity of coarfe Sand: 
mix theſe well together, and ſprinkle on them 
two Ounces of Kitchen-Salt. Let this Heap lie, 
and turn it two or three Times before the Seaſon 
of uſing it: this muſt be the Beginning of June. 
Prepare two or three moderate Pots. Firſt lay 


in the Pieces of Tile, that the Hole may not be 


choak'd up: then put in about one half the Pot- 
full of Earth. | 

On this, place carefully one of the Roots ob- 
tain'd from Africa, or an Off-ſet from ſome other 
Garden; pour in more of the Soil to it; ſettle 
the Whole carefully, and well about it, and let it 
be covered half an Inch deep. | 

Give it a very gentle Watering, and ſet it in a 
warm ſheltet'd Place; but in the open Air. Here 
give it now and then a gentle Watering, and 
let it continue till the Beginning of Autumn. 


| Then remove the Pots into a Place where the Sun 


has full Power, and continue watering them fre- 
quently and moderately. 
The Danger of Decay will be now over, and 


they 


„ 
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"A COMPLEAT BODY 


—_—_—_—_ 


Octob. 


—— m—— 


* 


they will ſhoot out their Leaves. This is all 
that muſt be expected from them the firſt Seaſon; 
but the next they will flower. 

When the cold Weather comes on, they muſt 


be taken into the Stove; and after that, nothing Octob. 
more will be requir'd but clearing the Earth from 


the Top of the Pot to the Root once in a Year, 
and putting in freſh of the ſame Compoſition. 


Pl. VII, 
Fig. 3. 


 EVERGREEN PURSLAIN. 


Every thing in this Plant conſpires to recom- 
mend it to thoſe who delight in Exotic Beauties of 
the Vegetable Kind: the Form, Regularity, and 
Diſpofition of the Leaves; the wild ſpreading of 
the Stalks, and the ſimple Elegance of the Flower. 
We know what the Roman meant by that Phraſe 
which none could ever tranſlate, Simplex munditiis; 


and we read it in this plain but pleaſing Flower. 


Authors have not well known what to make of 
a Plant which with all the Characters of Purſlain 
had fo conſpicuous a Flower. Van RovEN, and, 
in ſome of his Works, Linn zvs has call'd it an 
Anacampſeros. | 


Dil LExIus haſt diſtinguiſh'd it by the Name of 
Telephiaſirum folio globoſo. | 
CoMMELINE calls it Portulaca Africana ſemper- 


virens flore rubicundo; and Linn vs, in his later 


buſhy: the Weight of the Leaves is more than 


Writings, Portulaca foliis ovatis gibbis pedunculo 
multifloro caule fruticoſo: Shrubby-ſtalk*d Purſlain, 
with ſwelling oval Leaves, and ſeveral Flowers 
upon the Stalk. 1 Fil | = 

The Root is white and thick, and has many 
ſpreading Fibres. The Stalks are numerous, ſlen- 
der, of a woody Hardneſs, but not ere& and 


they have Strength to ſupport, and they ſpread 
themſelves upon the Ground, or hang from the 
Sides of the Pot, in a very pleaſing Irregularity. 
The Leaves ſtand thick upon them, and they 
are fleſhy, ſwell'd, pointed, and of a very fine 
and lively green. 
The Flowers grow at the Tops and Extremities 


of the Stalks and Branches, and they are large 


and of a fine bluſh Colour, 
Chance of Culture ſometimes makes them 


deeper, and ſometimes paler than this exact Tinge; 


but it is their natural Hue, and they never are ſo 
beautiful. 

The Seed-veſſel follows, and it is large, and 
full of ſmall pale brown Seeds. 

The Cup, in which the Flower is plac'd, is 
divided into two Parts, and is ſmall. 

The Body of the Flower is compos'd of five 
broad, ſhort, and pointed Petals : and in its Cen- 


| 


ter ſtand numerous Filaments : theſe are to be 
examined, to know the Place which the Plant 
demands in the Linn an Syſtem. 

We have before acquainted the careful Reader, 
that when there are in a Flower more than twelve 
Stamina, its Claſs is to be determined by the Place 
of their Origination. If they ariſe from the Inſide 
of the Cup, it is of the icoſandrous Claſs ; 
but if from the Receptacle, then the Plant belongs 
to the polyanurous Kind. 

On tracing the Filaments, in this Caſe, to their 
Baſe, they will be found adhering to the Recepta- 
cle, not to the Cup; therefore this is one of the 
Polyandria, the thirteenth Claſs in the Linn AN 
Syſtem. In the Center riſes a ſingle ſhort Style, 
and this ranks it among the Monogynia of the firſt 


Section. 


of 
Culture of the EvERGREEN PURSLAIN. 


This elegant Plant is to be rais'd from Seeds, 
or propagated by Cuttings; for it ſucceeds equally 
well either Way. 

The Seeds ripen in England, and it will grow 
from them; or it may be rais'd from ſuch as are 
brought from the Cape of Good Hope, its natural 


Place of Growth: and theſe, if brought into Eu- 
rope tolerably freſh, never fail to raiſe the fineſt 


Plants. | 

They are to be ſown in a Hot-Bed; and rais'd 
in the Manner of annual Plants: and, when well 
grown, they are to be planted into Pots, in which 


they will ſometimes flower the firſt Year, and ne- 
| ver fail the ſecond. | 


The Cuttings ſucceed very well in the common 
Management of thoſe of tender Exotics which we 
have deliver'd already; and the ſecond Year they 
will make good Plants. | 

In whatever Way it is rais'd, it muſt be 
defended from the Severity of our Winter, and it 
very well makes amends for the Trouble ; for it is 
green and beautiful all the Year, and flowers the 
greateſt Part of the Summer. 


Pl. VII. 
Fig. 4. 


r A 


The Figure of this Plant will put the Reader 


in Mind of a very frequent one under our Hedges, 
to which it has a general Reſemblance: this is the 
common Ax uu. But it is not for that the leſs 


* worthy a Place in the moſt curious Collection. 


Notwithſtanding the Likeneſs it bears to that 
Plant in the external Form, it is extremely different 
in the particular Parts, and even in the Generical 


Characters; and it has Beauty, Singularity, and - 


Fragrance, to recommend it to the Attention of 
2 thoſe 


— 
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„ thoſe who delight in theſe Curioſities of Na- 
1 The external Reſemblance it bears to our A- 
RUM, has led moſt Authors to call it by that 


the Flower, with how ſufficient Reaſon thoſe of 
later Time, and more correct Enquiry, have ſe- 
| parated it from that Genus, and join'd it with 
ſome others under a diſtinct Denomination. 
Commerins, following the Aſpect of the 
Plant, has call'd it Arum \ Etbiopicum, flore albo 
odorato. 4 

Lin N us makes it a Species of C ALTA, and 
diſtinguiſhes it by the Title of Calla feliis ſagit- 
tato-cordatis ſpatha cucullata, ſpadice ſuperne maſ- 
culo: CALL A, with Arrow-headed and Heart- like 
Leaves, with a hooded Spatha, and with the Spa- 
dix containing male Parts on its upper End. 
This Name of Linn vs is conceiv'd in Terms 
which will ſeem ſtrange to the Student's Ear; 
but that is owing to the ſingular Structure of 
the Plant, and they will become eaſy with the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of our Figure and the Deſcription. 

The Root is tuberous and large, brown on the 
Outſide, white within, and of a tender Subſtance. 
From this run ſeveral thick white Fibres, 
The Leaves riſe many together, and they have 
great Beauty : they are plac'd on long thick Foot- 
ſtalks; and they are very large, and of a fine 
glofly green. 

They are long, and moderately broad, deeply 
indented in a Heart-like Manner at the Baſe, 
wav'd at the Edges, and terminated by an ex- 
tremely ſmall Point, which is ſometimes ſingle, 
ſometimes ſplit, and always turns in the Manner 
of a Tendril. 

The Stalk riſes in the midſt of theſe, and i it is 
robuſt, upright, thick, two Foot high, and of a 
gloſſy green, 

On the Summit of this Stalk grows a ſingle 
Flower, unlike Thing, except the Arum 
Kind, in general; and in the moſt eſſential Parti- 
culars different from that. Its general Form is 
this. 

Ijhere grows from the Head of the Stalk a broad 
hollow leafy Sheath or Caſe open, and white within; 
and in the Centre of this ſtands up an oblong 
Club, reſembling that of Arum, and in Colour 
yellow. Upon this are plac'd the Flowers, which 
are minute and whitiſh; and, when they are 
fallen, there come Berries, which, when ripe, are 
red, 

The whole Flower, when it is in Perfection, 
tum'd, and ſomewhat reſembling:Muſk. 

fingidlas Circumſtance attending it: this is, the 
Way in which it viſibly diſcharges abundant Wa- 
ter. If roo much be given it at a Time, the 
twining Extremities of the Leaves grow damp, 
and afterwards throw out the wet in Drops: it 
comes from them clear, but it taſtes ſtrongly of 
the Plant. This is a Singularity firſt obſerv'd by 
CouuELINE, and it may be of great Uſe in ex- 
plaining Vetegation. 


The young Student will be at a Loſs where to 
. 


Name; but we ſhall ſhew, in the Examination of | 


has at Evening a very ſweet Smell, perfectly per- 


Its e is acric, and there is one extremely 


look for the . of this Plant, or what to Octob. 
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determine concerning it: but when we have led him 
thro? this Difficulty, he will have very nearly maſ- 
ter'd all the Linn aan Syſtem. 

The great hollow Sheath or Caſe, he is only to 
conſider as the Cup of the Flowers; and the Club 
itſelf as deſtin'd for the Reception of the Organs 
of Impregnation. The Flowers are very minute, 


I they have no Petals: and they muſt be carefully 


taken off, and examined ſeparately. They will 
be found of two Kinds, ſome conſiſting of Fila- 
ments, and their Buttons or Antheræ, others only 


of a Rudiment of the Fruit with its Style. 


They ſtand ſomewhat confuſedly on the Club; 
but, in general, the male Flowers, that i is, thoſe 
conſiſting of Filaments, are plac'd on the upper, 


and the female on the lower Part. 


Such is the Structure of this ſingular Fructifica- 
tion, in which, as there are neither a particular 
Cup nor Petal to each Flower, it is not eaſy to 
ſay how many of the Filaments conſtitute one; 
but the beſt Obſervation, and the Analogy of 
Nature, uſually obſerv'd in Fes Things, ſeems 
to fix it at fix. 

The young Botaniſt is not, for this Reaſon, 
raſhly to refer the Plant to the hexangrous or ſixth 
Claſs; for when there is any thing ſo extremely 
remarkable in their Diſpoſition, as in this Inſtance, 
that becomes the Character of a diſtin Genus. 

He finds them here plac'd upon the Club which 
Linn&vs conſiders as the general female Part 
of the Frudtification, it being deſtin'd for the 
Support of the Berries. 

This makes a peculiar Mark, nd arranges the 
Plant under a diſtin Claſs. It is his Twen- 
tieth : the Title Gynandria, a Term form'd, as 


the others, of two Greek Words, and expreſſing 


Plants in which the Filaments or male Parts, grow 
upon the female, or when they are plac'd in an 
irregular Manner together, 

The eſſential Diſtinction between the Calla and 
Arum is, that in the Arum the Body of the Club 
is naked, and the male and female Parts are ar- 

rang'd at its Baſe ; but in the Calla they cover the 
Whole, 


Culture of the Carr A. 


This Plant is worth any Care, not only for its 
Singularity and Fragrance, but for the Article of 
its dropping Water. We have ſeen it fail; and 
ſhall therefore be the more particular in delivering 
its true Culture, 

It is a Native of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
tis beſt to get the Roots thence. | 

The Leaves and Stalk decay as ſoon as the Ber- 
ries have ripen'd, and the Roots ſhould then be 
taken out of the Ground, Being carefully ty'd 
up in Bags, they will keep many Months out of 
the Earth without Damage; and as ſoon as re- 
ceiv'd, they muſt be planted in the following 
Manner: 

Mix together one Buſhel of old and well- 
wrought Garden-Mould, two Buſhels of Earth 
from under a Wood-Pile, and half a Buſhel of 


Sand, work theſe well togerher, and they will 
"op make 
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Oftob. make a ES very like the bam in AS | C 


the Plant naturally grows. K 
Fill as many Pots with this as ar are > good. 
Roots, and carefully lay one Root in each, co- 


there is Shade and Shelter. 


left to Nature for ſhooting. . 


After ſome Time the firſt Shoots of the Leaves. | 
will appear, and this muſt be watch'd, for it is 
the Signal for removing them i into a more expos'd » 
| rais'd from good Roots brought from Africa. 
Let chem in this Eondition be bet among / ͤ | 


Plack. 28. > 
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Summer, and every Eyening gently water'd, "Tt — 
|| Leayes will thus ſoon expand themſelves. 


Thus they are to ſtand till the Time of raking 


vering it-two Inches deep, Give the Pots a very, | in the Greenhouſe Plants, and they are then to be 
gentle Watering, and ſet them in ſome Place where 
They muſt be now 


and then refreſh'd with a little Water, and | 


remov'd with them, and manag'd in all Reſpects 
as the reſt, After this they will flower every Year, 
and their Evening Sweetneſs Is very agreeable. 


When they are thus eſtabliſh'd, their Roots will 
produce Off-ſers, from which the Plants may be 


|| encreas'd; but © thoſe which are obtain'd this 


Way, never equal in any Reſpe& ſuch as are 


Bn SILVERY PROTEA. 


The young Botaniſt is here to be made ac- 
* quainted with a Shrub, whoſe Leaves alone have 
a Right to claim for it a Place in the beſt Col- 
lection; had it no Fruit or Flower. 

They have not only Beauty, but Variety; for 
ſcarce two Shrubs of it are in this Reſpect alike. 

It is a Native of Africa, and there the White- 
neſs and the Luſtre of its innumerable Leaves, 
make all other Trees poor in the Compariſon : it 
repreſents a Shrub of wrought Silver. 

With us it loſes much of this Luſtre, but it 


retains Beauty enough to recotitmend it to the beſt | 


Notice, and varies in Colour every where. 

No Shrub has been more eſteem'd, nor has any 
been r by 1 thy, 'of ſo pompous 
Names, 

PLUKENET has alpd it Leucadendros, The 
White Tree. Ray, ' Argyrodendros, The Silver 
Tree: and BOoERHAAVE, Convearpollendron. 
TouRNeFoRT has rank'd it as a Species of Glo- 
bularia. And each of theſe, beſides the different 
Generical Names, has divided it under that va- 
riety of Appearances we have nam'd, into a 
Number of diſtin& Species. 

The Tree is one and the ſame in all thoſe 
Forms, and Linn vs has juſtly eftabliſh'd, and 
well expreſs'd this, by calling it PRor EA, The 
Changing Tree. 

There is a diſtinct Kind with brown and oval 
Leaves, from which he has ſeparated this more 


uſual and beautiful Species, under the Name of | 


Protea foliis lanceolatis obliquis acutis ſparſis flora- 
libus verticillatis : PROTE a, with oblique, acute, 
ſpear-pointed, ſcattered Leaves, and with the flo- 
ral ones plac'd verticillately. | 

It riſes with us to a handſome Shrub, and 
ſpreads out variouſly in Branches. 
brown and ſpreading : the Trunk is duſky, and 
the Branches are paler. 

At the Tops they uſually retain the natural fil- 
very whiteneſs of the Tree, as do the young 
Leaves; and whatever be the general Change in 
this Plant, yet theſe Parts view'd in a full Sun, 
ſhining on them, have a Luſtre vaſtly ſuperior to 
any other Vegetable, and worthy of the Character 


—_— 


The Root is | 


Lad and 


„ 


thoſe give it who have admir'd_ it in its harive 
Soil. 
The Leaves are oblong, narrow, as . 


and variouſly plac'd, obliquely and otherwiſe, ſo 


that they ſhew themſelves always in many Forms. 
They are ſerrated elegantly at the Edges, and 
they are of a firm Subſtance; Their Colour, 
naturally, is a perfect white, and their Aſpect 
between Silk and Silver. They are cover- 
ed with a fine light Down, and glitter in | the 
Light. | 

The Flowers are ſingly inconſiderable, but the 
Fruit is as elegant as the Leaves. It reſembles the 
Cone of our Firs or Pines, in Structure, but it 
appears form'd of Silver. 

The Flowers are diſpos'd in the ſmall Head, 
which afterwards ripens into this filvery Fruit. 
Each is form'd of a ſingle Petal, which is 
tubular, and divided into four Segments at the 
Rim; and within it ſtand four Filaments with 
their Buttons, and a ſingle Style. Theſe fall; and 
then the Fruit enlarges without altering its Figure. 

Theſe Flowers, where there is an Opportunity 


| of ſeeing them, ſhew the Tree to be of the fourth 


Claſs of Linn avs, the Tetrandria; Plants in 
whoſe Flower the male Parts are four: and the 
ſingle Style declares it alſo to be one of thoſe 
which form the firſt Section of that Claſs, the 
3 thoſe with'a ſingle female Part. | 


Culture of the SiI VERY PROTEA, 


It is a Native of Africa, where it grows to 
the Stature of a moderate Tree. It thrives beſt in 
2 dry but not too poor Soil; and its Fruits ripen 
in ſuch Abundance there, that tis eaſy to obtain 
them. From. theſe the Seed is eaſily pick'd out, 
and it will freely grow. 

This therefore is the beſt Way of raiſing the | 
Shrub. 

Early in 3 mix up the following Compoſt: 
Put together one Barrow of Earth, from under 


the Turf in a rich hilly Paſture, a Barrow and 


half of Earth from under a Wood-Pile, and half 


2 Barrow of Sand; break over this two moderate 


I Pieces 
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| ack Pieces of Stont "_ and leave the Heap to | Repeat this afterwards once a Day in tlie ſame ORob. 
| ſparing Manner. GE 


the Weather. 


ru vn. 
Pig. 6. 


When it has lain r Days, breaking and ſtir- 
ring it every Day, and gently watering it every 
mud Day; it will be fit to uſe. 

pick out the Seeds carefully from one of the 
Cones that has been gathered ripe and Kept 
ſound 3 one one wil be found under every 


Scale. 


Fill a Couple of Pots ik the Compoſt, and 
ſprinkle over the Surface of each a dozen of 
the Seeds. Cover them half an Inch with the 
ſame Earth, and | gon the Pot into a Bed 8 
Tanner's Bark. 

Every Evening let theſe Pots have a be 
Watering; and in about a Month the Seeds will 
ſhoot. It will be longer if the Seed were old; 
and ſometimes I have ſeen it earlier * five or ſix 


Days. 


When the Plants appear, let them be once a 
Day gently watered, and take Care not to hurt 
their tender Shoot, which muſt be the Stem or 
Trunk of the ſucceeding Shrub. 

Few Gardeners conſider the Importance of the 
Seed Shoot; and this is the Reaſon we ſee ſo 
few well-ſhaped Shrubs in Engliſh Gardens. 

In theſe Pots let the young Plants ſtand till 
they are three Inches high : then let there be as 
many ſmall Pots prepared for them, as there are 
Plants. | 


Put into each ſome of the Compoſt, and in oh | 


plant one ofthem; taking them carefully up from the 
firſt Pots. Put more of the Compoſt round them, 
and ſee they be ſet upright and firm; then give 
them all a very careful and very gentle Watering. 


= 


As ſbon as the Plants are in the Pots; let them 
be put into a Bark Hot- Bed. | 

Let this Bed be of 4 moderate Heat ; ſhade it 
with Mats, and thus let them remain till the 
next Evening. They will then beg to recover 
the Removal. | 

The Bed is to be ſhaded at Noon every Day 
for ten Days or more; and after that, as the 
great Article of rooting will be over, they muſt 
be watered at Times, and have Air by raiſing 
the Glaſſes. 

The clumſy Practice of our Gardeners is to 
do this by a Brickbat, and ſo their Inſtructors 
direct them: forming their Rules by what they 
do, not what they ſhould do, and conveying 
little Knowledge but what they have before. 

I have been uſed to prop the Glaſſes of my 
Bark Beds by a notched Stick; with Quarter 
Inch Diviſions ; and by this Means can give my 
Plants any Degree of Air that is neceſſary, 

When they « are thus by Degrees hardened, let 


them in the Middle of Summer, be ſet out 


in the. open Air, in a warm and well ſheltered 
Place, and watered at Times, 


After this they require nothing but the com- 
mon Care of tender Plants. 
moved into larger Pots when they have more 
Bigneſs; and in Autnmn they muſt be taken in- 
to the Green- houſe among others which require 
that Protection. 5 

The great Care muſt be to let them have as 
much free Air as they can bear; for on this de- 
pends the ſilvery Colour of the Leaves. 


They muſt be re- 


6. PURPLE GERANIUM, with AURICULATED LEAVES. 


The Geraniums which we obtain from the | 


warmer n of the Globe, are well known, 
as Plants of great Beauty. 

This is one which adds 8 in the 
Manner of its Growth, to the common Cha- 
racer of Elegance in the Flower; and therefore 
merits, on more Accounts than one, a Place 
among the Exoticks we raiſe in our Gardens. 


The Characters of this Genus of Plants are 


ſo ſtrongly impreſſed on the beaked Form of the 
Seeds, that all Authors have referred them to 
the ſame Place, 

Linx æus diſtinguiſhes this by the Name of 
Geranium calycibus monophyllis, foliis oblongis integris 


tripartiſque, pedunculis radicalibus : a name con- 


taining the eſſential Parts of a Deſcription : 
Geranium, with Flower Cups formed each of a 
ſingle Leaf, and with the Leaves of an oblong 
Form, ſome. undivided, ſome broken into three 
Parts, and with the Stalks of the Flowers riſing 
immediately from the Root. 


The Root is white and fibrous. The Leaves 
riſe from it in Cluſters, and ſpread themſelves 
with a pleaſing Irregularity upon the Ground. 


Each has its ſeparate long Foot-ſtalk, which 


_— 


is naturally of a whitiſh green, but often red- 
diſh. 

The Leaves vary among themſelves; ſome are 
ſimple, and others formed as it were of three 
Parts. 

The ſimple Leaves are oblong, broad; obtuſe, 
and irregularly dented at the Edges : the others 
are of the ſame Form, but they have beſide a 


Couple of ſmall Leaves at their Baſe, 


All are of a beautiful green, and make a 
handſome Appearance. 

The Stalks riſe in the Tuft, and they are low 
and naked. About ten Inches is their uſual 
Height ; and at the Top there burſt from a divided 
general Cup many ſlender ſeparate Pedicles, each 
ſuſtaining a ſingle Flower. 

The whole Cluſter forms a Kind of round 
Umbel, and is very regular and handſome. 

Each Flower is large, and of a ſhining purple, 
with a Tinge of ſcarlet. 

We want Words in the Enzo Language to 
expreſs the Diverſity of Colours ; but this is ag 
near a Reſemblance as can be given of the ſin- 


gular mixed and beanriful Tinct of this Plant's 
Flower. 


The 


ä 


WM 0 COMPLEAT BODY 
Octob. 


The Seeds are gathered into a Crane-like | Pots of a Compoſt made with equal Parts of Odd. 


Head, as in the other Geraniums; and theſe 


are conſiderably large in Proportion to * 
Plant. 


Culture of this GERANIUM. 


This is a Species which muſt be raiſed from 


Seeds; and the Choice lies between thoſe. ripen'd 
on Plants at Home, and fuch as may be im- 
ported from Africa. 

There need be little ſaid of the Preference 
that is to be given to the African Seeds, when 


they can be had freſh ; but thoſe the Plant ripens 


itſelf here, will produce it, and it may be propa- 
gated alſo by parting the Root. 

The Seeds, whether obtained from Abroad, 
or ripened here, muſt be ſown in February, in 


\ 


Garden Mould and Wood Pile Earth. | 
Theſe muſt be ſer in a Bark Bed; and 1 
the Plants have a little Height, they muſt be 
tranſplanted into ſeparate Pots, in which they are 


to remain ſome Time in another hot Bed. 


After this they muſt, by Degrees, be har- 
dened; and then ſet out among the Exoticks, 
which bear tlie free Air of our Summers. 
They will uſually, with good Management, 
flower the firſt Year, and they ſcarce ever mild 
the ſecond. 

They are to be preſerved in Winter in the 
Greenhouſe, and require no other Care than what 


is beſtowed upon all other Plants placed in cott 
Buildings. 


nnn 


E ſuppoſe the Borders of the Flower- 
Garden, according to the Directions be- 
fore given, to be now perfectly clean, and in 
handſome Order. 

Let the Gardener walk his Rounds with ſome 
ſmall Sticks in his Hand, and obſerve if there 
be in any Part a Vacancy among the Perennials 
planted for the ſucceeding Summer's flowering; 
and if there be, let him place one of the Sticks 
as a Mark. 


The good Condition of the Borders will make 
him able now to ſee it clearly. 

Loet him at the ſame Time obſerve, whether the 
Diſtances at which his Roots of this Kind are 
planted, will admit any Thing between them; 
and let him judge of this with Moderation. 

We will not ſuppoſe him to have performed 
his Work ſo ill, that there is proper Room every 
where between Plant and Plant for another; but if 
they ſtand ſo, that an Addition can be made once 
in three or four, or if it be ſix Plants, by placing in 
a Root, forwarder or backwarder on the Border, 
without diſturbing the reſt, let him in each ſuch 
Place put down a Stick; and then conſider what 
is in the Ground already; and by what Addi- 
tions he ana th beſt give Variety, as well as Ful- 
neſs. 

He has a great Choice of Things before him, 
and may mix Colours, as well as Forms, very 
agreeably. 

Where the Places are marked backward in the 
Borders, he may bring in from the Seminary 
French Honey-ſuckles, Foxgloves, Columbines, 
Golden Rods, and the Perennial Aſters: and 
where they are marked in front, and Plants of 
leſs Height will be better, he may vary the 
Scenc, and fill the Border with Sweet Williams, 
Cyanus, and the Double Violet. 

All thele ſucceed perfectly well when planted 


C. H. A F. % doe) 
The Management of the Hlower- Garden. 


at this Seaſon,” A good Hole ſhould be opened 
for them, and the Ground well broke, and they 


ſhould be brought in immediately as they are . 


taken up, with a good deal of their own pps 
about them. 

They muſt be trimmed at the Ends of their 
ſmall Fibres, placed upright in the Ground, and 
have the Earth drawn regularly to them, 

After this a gentle Watering, ſettles the new 
Mould to them, and they will firike good Root 
before the Froſts attack them. ; 

Let the Floriſt now look to his Pots of Auricu- 
las; if there be any dead Leaves let him pick 
them carefully off. Let him ſee no little Weeds or 
Moſs riſe in the Pot; and when all is thus cleared, 
let them be removed into a Place of Shelter. 

The principal Danger to the Auriculas in Win- 
ter riſes from Wet freezing in the Ground. They 
will bear Cold very well while the Earth is in a 
good Temper about them; but when they are 
expoſed to Rains, and ſharp Frofts follow, moſt 
of them are loſt or ſpoiled : therefore the Gar- 
dener will underſtand, that to keep them dry is 
more efſential to their Preſervation, than to keep 
them warm, 

When he has gone round his Flower Borders 
in this careful Manner, and has left all clean 
and carefully planted, let him take the ſame 
Courſe with his Plantations of flowering Shrubs, 
and with thoſe which are diſperſed in the 
Borders. 

In larger Gardens theſe Plantations are uſually 
kept ſeparate z but in ſmaller the Shrubs ſtand 
in the Borders in the Way of perennial Flowers. 
In each Caſe let him go the Round, beginning 
at one Spot, and returning at laſt to it. 

Let him examine the whole with a curious 
Eye, for this is the Time to amend Defects ; 


| and they are "0 eaſily mended, and ſo conſpi- 
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| ORob. cuous when let alone, that no Cafe can be too 
—— much upon this Head. 


Let him in the ſame Manner note the Places 
where new ones may. be planted, and alſo mark 
any that are decayed or decaying. Where they 
are eaſily had, as in the Neighbourhood of 
Nurſery-Men, or where there is a Seminary 
tolerably kept up for the Supply of the Garden, 
they come ſo cheap, that it is never worth while 
to wait for the Recovery of one that is decaying. 
At this Seaſon when any ſuch are diſcovered, 
tear them up at once, and place new ones in 
their Stead. | 

When theſe bad Shrubs are removed, and the 
Places marked where' others are to come, let 
there be opened in each Spot a good Hole for 
the Receprion of the new one; and let them be 


brought freſh in, with as much of their Earth 


about them as conveniently can be; and planted 
with Care, keeping them upright, and fixing 
the Eatth well about them. 

The Variety of Shrubs which offer for this 
Purpoſe is very great, and moſt of them are ex- 
tremely beautiful : but as we have found from 
Experience, that ſome of them ſucceed better at 
one Time of planting, and ſome at another. We 
ſhall here add a Liſt of ſuch as always thrive 
upon being tranſplanted at this Seaſon. 

' Theſe are the Double Bramble and Double 
Cherry, both very beautiful when in Bloom ; the 


Snow white: The Bladder and Scorpion Sena, 
the Lilac and Syringa, the Spirza, the Bird's 
Cherry, and the Arbutus; and to theſe we ſhall 
add two others, though of very different Kinds, 


yet of great Beauty : theſe are the Coccygria and 
the Spotted Ciſtus. 


The Gardeners take their Choice of planting 


theſe ſeveral Kinds in Autumn or in Spring ; 
but the autumnal Seaſon is vaſtly preferable. 


This we advance upon Experience againſt the 


Cavils of the beſt of them ; and it is of particu- 
lar Service in the preſent Caſe. 


| Upon any Occaſion it is preferable, becauſe ' 


the Shrubs ſtrike ſome Root before Winter ; 
and as they require little Supply in that Seaſon, 
thoſe they now ſend out ſerve for the Purpoſe ; 
and they are ready to puſh with Vigour, when 
the Warmth and Moiſture of the Spring ſwells 
and invigorates them : but in the particular Caſe 
we here mention there is a very great Advantage: 

If the Shrub be planted to ſupply a Defici- 
ency in Spring, it does not look like the reſt during 
that Seaſon, but is a continual Blemiſh ; where- 
as thoſe which we order to be planted in this 
Part of Ogober, will ſtand the Winter in ſuf- 
ficient Health, and when the Spring comes will 
ſhoot out their Leaves uniformly with the reſt, 
and flower at the Seaſon that Year; in all 
Things agreeing with the others; and appearing 


| a regular Part of the Plantations 
firſt frequently ſtained with red, and the other 
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II. 


The Buſineſs of the SEMINARY, for the Middle of October. 


I is not only in the Garden this Work of | 


* Plantation is to go on at the preſent Period : 


4 great deal is to be done of the lame Kind in 


the Seminary. 


Laſt Week we directed the Ground to be pre- 


pared for it ; and now we come to the Buſineſs 
of the Plantation, 


The Preparation to be made in the Nur- 
ſery is of two Kinds; Part is directed to the 


Service of the Fruit-Garden and Orchard, Part 
to the Wilderneſs, and other Plantations of that 


Kind, in which, Beauty is conſulted more than 
Uſe. 

For the Fruit-Garden and Orchard Stocks 
muſt be now planted, for grafting and budding. 

It is a common Cuſtom, for the Sake of ſav- 
ing a little Trouble, to buy the Trees of 
Nurſery-Men ; but we adviſe ſuch as are curious 
in their Fruit, to take Care they deal only with 
thoſe of Reputation, and always to enquire up- 
on what Stocks they have been propagated. 

It is a yet better Method to raiſe the Stocks 
for this Uſe; for then there can be no Miſtake: 
and of this the Gardener may be aſſured, that 
the Taſte and Flavour of the Fruit will always 


be influenced by the Stock. 
N75. 


8 


Shs. 


The moſt plain Inſtance of this, is in the rai- 
ſing of the Nonpareil by grafting. If two Non- 
pareil Shoots be grafted at the ſame Time, the 
one upon a Paradiſe Stock, and the other upon 
a Crab, and both planted, purpoſely for the Trial, 
upon the ſame Ground, and with all the ſame 


| Advantages, the Difference in the Fruit will be 


ſo great, that, unleſs from the Shape and Colour, 
none would believe them to be the ſame. 


The Crab Stock will give a ſour harſh Tafte 
to the Apple beyond Thought. 

This is a Subject we ſhall treat more at large 
hereafter ; but thus much is needful to remind 


the Gardener, with reſpect to what Stocks he now 


plants out in his Seminary. 

There are various Stocks of the Apple Kind 
proper for Apples; and as the Choice is in ma- 
m Reſpects equal, it ſhould be directed by the 
intended Form and Uſe of the Tree: and the 
Gardener ſhould know which Stock will ſuit beſt 
for each Form of Growth. 

The three principal Stocks we ſhall recom- 
mend for this Purpoſe, are the Codling, Para- 
diſe, and Creeper Apple. 

When the Trees are intended for Eſpaliers or 
Dwarfs, the beſt Stock Is the Paradiſe or Cod- 


Y ling, 


| Octob. 
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Octob. ling, according to the Nature of the Fruit. | 


The ſweet mealy Apples ſhould be grafted up- 
on the Codling Stock; and the more rough and 
auſtere upon the Paradiſe. 5 

This is the practical Method to improve the 
Fruit from the Nature of the Stock; and let 
the Gardener, foreſeeing this, introduce this 
Week Stocks of each Kind into his Seminary, 
to be in Readineſs. | 
| Beſide theſe, he is to conſider alſo that there 
will be ſome Apple-Trees required for the Or- 
chard; and theſe it will be beſt to propagate on 
Crab Stocks, that Kind always making the belt 
Standards. 

He will ſee by this we are not for baniſhing 
either Kind ; but only for reducing each to its 
proper Uſe. 

Let him, now he ſees the Reaſon of it, be 
careful to bring into the Seminary, or to re- 
move into Quarters from the Seed-Beds, Stocks 
of theſe three Kinds for his Apples. They may 
be raiſed either from Kernels of the ſeveral 
Kinds, or Layers ; but we altogether prefer the 
former Method. 

The ſweet and mealy Apples are the beſt for 
grafting on the Crab; and there is in every Re- 
ſpect an Advantage in this Method: for the 
Crab Stock not only raiſes the beſt Standard 
Tree, but it gives a Sharpneſs to the Apple, 
which fits it for the Service of the Kitchen ; 


that being the principal Uſe of Standard or Or- 


chard Trees. | 

The beſt Stock for Apricots is the common 
red Plum, known among Gardeners by the Name 
of the Wheat Plum. *Tis the Fault of the 
Apricot when full ripe to be mealy, and with- 
out Flavour; its Fleſh being of a middle Na- 


ture, between melting and breaking, and there- 


fore having the Advantage of neither. 

We have ſhewn how the Taſte and Subſtance 
of Fruits may be altered by the Stock on which 
they are grafted; and thus there is a Way of 
remedying this Imperfection of the Apricot. 

Our Gardeners are not ſo careful as they ought | 
to be of the Kind of Plum on which they graft 


* 


this. Tree. 


the Taſte of the Apricot is rendered ſo much worſe 
than natural: and on the other hand, if this Stock 
be choſen which I have directed, the Sharpneſs of 
its Taſte gives a Spirit to the Apricot, and its 
Fruit is never ſo mealy or inſipid; indeed I ne- 


unleſs grafted on this Plum. 
There is alſo a great Advantage attending 
this Kind of Stock ; which is, that it is not too 
apt to throw out Suckers, as moſt other Kinds ; 
and it is alſo very free from Gum. 
For the Peach and Nectarine, the beſt of all 
Stocks, and indeed the only one that is proper, is 
the Green Gage Plum raiſed from the Stone. 
All Gardeners know the Diſadvantages to 


here; but of all the Accidents that attend them, 


rine, even the beſt Kinds of them, thrive well. 


produce healthy and flouriſhing Trees. 


Fruit 1s not ſo fine. 


and if he have none in the Seminary at preſent, 


Man, to plant with the reſt at this Seaſon. 
Theſe are the Kinds to be planted in their 
ſeparate Quarters in the Seminary this Week. 
Let them be ſet with Regularity, and allowed a 
good Diſtance. WE A: 


In the ſame Manner let there be a Plantation 


where they are to remain in the Wilderneſs, or 
in the proper Quarters of the Garden. 
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Fruits now in 


HERE. is one Cherry of this Seaſon, the 
1 Morella, it is commonly uſed for Tarts, 
or in Brandy ; but when it has hung thus long 
upon the Tree, and is well mellowed, it is in 
the Opinion of thoſe, who are beſt Judges of 
Fruit, ſuperior to moſt other Kinds, 


their Perfection. 


Seaſon, for Fruit at any Time is acceptable, when 
the other Kinds are not to be had. 8 

Mulberries continue very good if they be care- 
fully picked; but in this there is more Nicety 


to be obſerved than in gathering almoſt any other 
Fruit. | 


There is alſo a Merit in the Lateneſs of the | 
| 2 


There is but one Period at which the Mul- 
berry 


(Gr + be bn © mealy, inſipid,, or {weet Plum, + 


ver taſted 'a common Apricot fine when ripe, 


which theſe tender Trees are liable, when raiſed 


I have found the worſt to ariſe from the Nature 
of the Stock; our People raiſing them upon 
the Muſcle and Wheat Plum; and in my own 
Experience I have found, that when raiſed upon 
the Green Gage Stock, both Peach and Necta- 


They are not ſo ſubje& to Blights, and they 
For Plums of all Kinds there is no Stock equal 
to the right Green Gage. Some raiſe the ſeveral 


Kinds from their own Roots at once; but the 


Let the Gardener raiſe ſome Stocks from 
Kernels, as we ſhall direct in its proper Place; 


let him bring in ſome from an honeſt Nurſery- 


made of the ſeveral other Trees, from which 
they may be next removed into the Places 


Ooh, 


Fig? 
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Odo. berry i fine: 


takes off the Flavour. 

A ſkilful Gardener will find it difficult to pick 
off a Diſh for a Deſert, from ſeveral Branches of 
a Tree: but it is a Thing he ſhould leave t to no 
other Perſon. 

We are to uſe every Art now to make up che 
Deſert, and to take in every Article. The Nut 
Kind continue good. 

The red and · white Filbert ſhould be ſent up, 
carefully pick d from worm-caten or decay d ones: 
they differ in nothing but the Colour of the thin 
Skin, which ſurrounds the Fruit, as the red and 

white Bean. 

There are alſo at this Time three Kinds of 


Hazel-Nut, that will make a pretty Variety in the 


Deſert. 

The Spaniſh and the 1 Nut have Shells 
as thin as the F * and they bear well in our 
Gardens. 

The Cob- Nut deſerves alſo a Place for the 
Bigneſs z but the Shell is thick and hard to break. 
The ſhort blue Fig is now very good. It is 
a middle-ſiz'd one, of roundiſh Shape; the Skin 
is thin and blue, and the Fleſh red and rich. 
One Advantage of this Kind is, that the Seeds 
are very ſmall. 

The Genoa is another Fig ig very nd at this 
Seaſon. It is of a longiſh Shape, and of a dark 
purple Colour, and is one of the largeſt Figs we 
have. 


the Seeds are numerous and large. 


The Green Fig is the oppoſite of the Genoa: it 


is round like a Button, ſmall, and always green 


SAITTITTATTTISSATTIATIOSSSTTTTTIANSOSTTISASIISSASITATTUSA SSD | 


this 3 is juſt as it grows ripe. Before | 
— this it is ſour, and afterwards the Mellowneſs 


The Pulp is Blood- red, and very rich, but | 


on the Outſide; but the F leſh i. is {+ a jp bay Oftob., 


and it is very well taſted, though not ſo rich as © 


the preceding. 

The Currant Grape now makes a fine Shew upon 
the Bunch. The Cluſter is ſmall, and the Berries 
are longiſh. They ſtand cloſe preſs'd together, 
and they ate black, but covered with a fine blue 
Powder, better and more delicate than that of the 
fineſt Plum. The Berries of this ripen fo regu- 
larly, that the Bunch may uſually be ſent entire to 


Table. 


The Alicant, which ſome call the Spanif Grape, 
is the contrary of this. The Bunches are very 
large, and the Berries alſo are large, but they 


hang ſtragling. 


They mult alſo appear more. looſe hung than 


they naturally are by that Time they get to the 


Table; for many of the Berries are quite green 
uſually, when others are ripe : theſe muſt be 
pick'd off before the Bunch is ſent up; but 
the Goodneſs of the Grape makes amends for the 
Look. 

Of the Peaches there is one now in its Per- 
fection, and it is a very good one for a late Kind; 
this is the Perſique, call'd by our Gardeners, The 
Late Admirable. 


It is a very large Kind, of a round Shape, and 
terminated by a little Point. Its natural Colour is 
a pale green, but it gets a good deal of red on 
the ſunny Side when the Seaſon is favourable. 

The Fleſh is, in general, whitiſh, but red in 
the Centre. It parts freely from the Stone, and 


1s very well taſted. With this we ſhall cloſe the 


Catalogue of the preſent Week. 


CHAP. IL 
\ The Care and M. anagement of PFruit-Trees, 


8 we have directed the raiſing ſome Kinds of | Method of pruning the Peach, Nectarine and 


Apricot to be juſt the ſame; but there is a Dif- 
ference in Nature, which fhould make a Diſtinc- 
tion in their Practice. | 


| Stocks for Fruit-Trees, from the Kernel, 
we are to remind the Gardener that now is his 
Time for preparing for that important Article. 

The Stones of the Green Gage and Red-wheat 
Plum ſhould now be preſerved againſt the Time 
of Sowing. 

To this Purpoſe, fill a deal Box, one third Part 
with Sand; ſtrew a Quantity of the Stones upon 
it, and cover them with more Sand: then ſtrew on 
more Stones, and upon them more Sand. 

In this Manner the Box is to be filled up, but 


it is a good Rule never to let there be more than 


three, or at the moſt four Layers of the Stones, 
and to let the upper one be covered three Inches. 
In this Manner they will very well keep till the 
Spring; but for Fear of Vermin there ſhould 
always be a Trap or two ſet about the Box. 

This Preparation being made for raiſing new 


Trees, let the Gardener come to the Uſe of his old 
ones. 


Let him this Week prune the Apricots and 
Nectarines. 


The Generality of Gardeners look upon the 


In pruning the Apricot let particular Regard 


be had to the Autumnal Shoots, and to the Col- 


lateral ones, from the Sides of thoſe of the 
ſame Summer's Growth; for thoſe on the Apri- 
cot have fewer Buds at firſt than thoſe of the 


Peach; and they are alſo more liable to be killed 


in Winter. 


When the Autumnal Shoots proceed from the 
Ends of others, let the Gardener look for the 


Joint. This he will eaſily diſcover by the Diffe- 


rence of Colour, and let him take it off juſt be- 


lo . This depends upon a certain Obſervation, 


That the Part above is very likely to fail, and 
the Part below will always bear. 


Where there grow Autumn Shoots from new 


Horizontals, in Places where Bearers are wanted, 


they muſt be nail'd up to the Wall without ſhort- 


ning, for that uſually kills the ſmall Branches of 
the Apricot. 
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to ferment. 


CHLORIS, 


or the KITCHEN- GARDEN, 


Products now in Seaſon, 


E have declar'd againſt the vulgar Method | 


of repeating every Week to the Gardener 
the Names of thoſe common Products of the 
Kitchen-Ground, which the meaneſt Labourer 
muſt know, as well as ourſelves, to be in Seaſon ; 
and we have therefore only to obſerve here, that 
Muſhrooms, 'which begin to be ſcarce from the 
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CH A P. 


Fields, continue abundantly to be ſapply'd from 
the Beds made and manag d as we have directed; 
and that for thoſe who have their particular Taſtes, 
there are Skirrets, Scorzoneta, and Spaniſh Ra- 
diſhes. There are alſo Parſley-Roots, Cardoons, 
Finochia, and Celeri; and the Cauliflower Broccoli, 
Borecole, and Turnep- rooted Cabbage: 


*. 


II. 


The Care and M anagement of the Kitchen-Garden Ground for this WW, Th 


E mentioned in the laſt Week 8 


ing for a Hot-Bed, to raiſe Winter Aſpa- 


ragus, and it is now fit to direct the Gardener inthe | 
Management of it. We ſuppoſe him, on that Inti- 
mation, to have got ready a ſufficient Quantity of 
| thruſt into it ſideways, in ſeveral Places, and 


new Dung, and to have laid in a Heap for a Week 
He is now to enter upon the Uſe 
of it. 

The Earth is to be open'd to the Breadth of a 
common Frame, and the Length of two, three, 
four, or more, according to the Quantity of Aſpa- 


ragus intended to be rais'd in this Opening of the 


Ground. The Dung is to be laid; and pil'd up in an 


even and orderly Manner, to the Height of forty 


Inches. Let the Surface be laid ſmooth, and 
beat even, and then ſpread over it a Covering of 


the richeſt Mould from the Garden, eight Inches 


thick. 

Lay this perfectly even, give it a little 
ſprinkling of Water, and then bring in the Roots 
for planting. 

The Aſparagus Roots, for this Purpoſe, muſt 
be two Years old from the Seed-Bed, and in per- 
fect good Order and growing Condition; for a 
Fault in that Point can never be mended. 

A Ridge of Mould muſt be rais'd bas oh 
Length in Height, and againſt this the Aff 
Roots mult be planted evenly, and fo cloſe as i 
touch, 

Their Bud matt be 'plac'd carefully upward ; 
and when all the Roots are thus planted, there 
mult be a Covering of three Quarters of an Inch 
of the ſame fine Mould fifted over them. 

The Roots being thus planted, the whole Care 
1s to keep the Bed of a moderate Degree of Hear, 
for they will come to no good, if that be either too 
much or too little. 

Every: Gardener knows how to try this, by 
means of a Stick. This muſt be above a Yard 


_ 


| Surface, another Coveting 


long, nod ſharpipdibted ; and it muſt be ug 


down perpendicular into the Centre of the Bed. 
At Times it muſt be pull'd up, and the Bor 
tom of it muſt be felt in the Hand. ö 
If the Bed be too hot, a thick Stic muſt bs 


Openings thus made to Jet in the Air, and let 
out the Steam: this will ſaon reduce the Heat to 
a due Degree. 

If the Bottom of the Stick be not kot enough; 


lay ſome freſh Litter up againſt the Sides: this 


will fet it to fermenting, and the Stick will ſhew 
how the Heat encreaſes to a due Degree. 
When the Bed is too cold, it muſt be well co- 


ver'd; and, when too hot, it muſt have a great 
deal of Air. 2 


The Bed being thus brought to its due Tem- 


per, the Roots will begin foon to ſprout; and the 


whole Care then kes in Earthing the Shoots ff. 


ciently. 


As ſoon as they begm to appear above the 
of two Inches of the 
fame fine Mould muſt be lifted over them ; and 
when they have riſen to the Top of that, there 
mult be a freſh Parcel of two Inches and a half 
more. Thus there will be fix Inches and a half 
of Mould above the Roots; and fhooting thro” 


this, they will be of a dur Length for cutting, 


The Frames muft be rais'd to the proper 


| Height; and in bad Weather the Glaſſes muſt be 
covered with Mats or Cloths. 
| Aſparagus will rife in Abundance, and will be as 
| good as any Art can make it at fo imfavourable a 


In this Manner the 


Seaſon : but, at the beft, tis very mnch inferior 


to what riſes naturally in the Spring. 


This Method differs in ſeveral Particulars from 
what is commonly practis'd; but Experience ſhews 
it to ſucceed better; and we haye therefore given 
it in the Way we have found moſt ſucceſsful, 
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NUM B ER VIII. 
For the Third Week in OCTOBER. 
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Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


1. GOLDEN FOX GLOVE. 


EW Plants better deſerve than this their | 


F Place in the Collections of the Curious: 
not only the Flowers and Leaves have their 
Beauty, but the very Stem and Branches. 

The Flowers, tho' ſingular in their Form, 
retain ſo much of the Fox-Glove Character, that 
notwithſtanding the Difference in their Opening, 


and the Diverſity of their Manner of Growth, moſt 


Authors who have nam'd the Plant have refer'd it 
to that Genus. Te, 

PLUKENET calls it Digitali affinis : and Com- 
MELINE, Digitalis Acanthoides, led to this by the 
peculiar Shape of the Flower, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling that of the Acanthus, deſcrib'd in our 
Fourth Number. 

The Gardeners call it Matera, its Indian Ne: 
LinnAvs, when he publiſh'd the Cliffort Garden, 
rank'd it with the Geſneria; but, upon more Exa- 
mination, he ranges it in his Species Plantarum 
with the Digitalis; and calls it, in Diſtinction from 
the others, Digitalis calycinis foliolis lanceolatis co- 
rollis bilibiatis acutis caule fruticoſo : Shrubby Fox- 
Glove, with the little Leaves at the Cup lanceo- 
lated ; and with the Flowers bilabiated and acute. 

Our Deſcription of the Plant will make theſe 
Terms of LIx N æus familiar, and better ſupply 
the Place of a dry Explanation, 

Numb, VIII. 


The Plant is two Foot high: the Root is brown, Octob. 


divided and ſpreading; and the main Stem is 
purpliſh, This is of a woody Hardneſs, and ſends 
out, with good Culture, ſeveral Branches. They 
have a red Bark, but obſcur'd by a white Cottony 
Matter that hangs looſely over them, 

The Leaves are numerous, and have no Foot- 
ſtalks. They are long, ſharp-pointed, ſerrated, 
and of a freſh green Colour, which a light Hairy- 
neſs renders greyiſh and filvery. 

The Flowers are large, and plac'd in long and 
crowded Spikes: they are ſo divided as to mimick 
the labiated Form; and their Colour is a bright 
and pure gold yellow, 

Each Flower has its ſeparate Cup, and that is 
divided into five Segments, of which the uppermoſt 
ſtands ſeparate from the others; and is narrower 
and more pointed, In the Middle of the Flower 
are plac'd four Filaments, of which two arc longer 


than the others, and in their Centre ſtand a ſingle 


Style. 


The Flower falling, there appears an oval 
Seed-veſſel, in which, when ripe, are contain'd 
many ſmall Seeds in two Cells. 

We have before acquainted the Student with 

e Fourteenth Claſs in the Linn & an Syſtem: 
D omprehends thoſe Plants in whoſe Flower there 
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are four Filaments; two longer, and thence con- 
ſidered as more eſſential in the Impregnation of 
the Seeds, than the others. The Title is Dich- 
namia; this Plant belongs to it. And as the 
Seeds have a Capſule, it is referred to the ſecond 
Section of that Claſs, the Angioſpermia. 

It is a Native of the Canary Iſlands, where it 
grows in rotten Soils that have ſome Shelter. It 
there flowers all the Year, and with good Ma- 
nagement will do nearly the ſame with us. 

Moſt Flowers contain in their Baſe a Honey 
Juice: but this ſhews ſomething of that Kind more 
diſtinguiſhably than almoſt any other; but un- 
der a particular Condition. Where it is a Na- 
tive, there continually ſtands in the Centre of 
each Flower a large Drop of a clear clammy 
Liquor of an extremely bitter Taſte. With us 
the Drop is ſmaller, but it has the ſame Bitter- 
neſs; and when at its full Bigneſs it will drop 
from the Flower. This is particular, but the 
whole Plant is bitter. 


Culture of the GolDbEN Fox-cLovE. 


Nature, and a Knowledge of its proper Soil 
in the Canaries, teach the Gardener how he is 
to manage this Plant. 

It is to be raiſed from Seeds; and thoſe ripen'd 
in Europe will produce it : but as on all other 
Occaſions, when there is Opportunity of having 
them from the natural Place of Growth it 1s 
better. | 

Which ever Way they come, they muſt be ſow-ed 


| early in Spring upon a moderate Hot-Bed, 
and raiſed by the common Culture given to — 


Plants ſo propagated, all that is particular is the 
Soil. | 

This the. common Writers on Gardening or- 
der to be light and ſandy ; and it is therefore the 
Plants with us never reach fully their natural 
Size or Beauty. 

When they have ſome Strength in the Seed 
hot Bed they muſt be planted out into Pots, and 
theſe ſet in another hot Bed, that they may the 
more freely root, and ſend up new Shoots from 
the Sides of the original Stem; for if that be 
prevented now by a careleſs Management, they 
will ſometimes run up with a ſingle Stalk, and 
loſe much of the Beauty. 

They muſt in this new hot Bed be ſheltered 
from the Sun, till they have taken Root; then 
expoſed by Degrees to the Air; and at laſt hav- 
ing been removed into larger Pots, they are to 


be ſet among the Green-houſe Plants for Sum- 


mer, and houſed with them in Winter. 


The proper Soil for them is that which will. 


come neareſt what they have in Nature; and this 
is to be made of Garden-Mould, Wood Earth, 
and Pond or River Mud. | 
Various Trials have ſhewn, that there is 
no better Proportion for their Mixture than to 
allow equal Parts of each; and in this they will 
with frequent and moderate Waterings flower as 


in their natural Climate, from June till this Sea- 
ſon, or later. 


2. W HIT RN C ENUM Hun AG 0 


The Singularity of this Plant has given it a 
Place in many Gardens, and it is very worthy to 
be received into all. 

Its Reſemblance to the Lychnis Kind has oc- 
caſioned ſome Writers to refer it to that Genus; 
but by the more correct it is aſcribed to the 
Plumbago, whoſe Character it perfectly poſſeſſes. 

CoMMELINE has called it Lychnis indica ſpicata 
Ocymaſtri foliis. The great Eugliſb Naturaliſt Sir 
Haxs SLoANE, calls it Dentillaria Lychnoides. 

Dentillaria is a Name given by many to Plum- 
bago ; therefore he referred it to its right Place. 

Linnzus and Van Roven join in calling it 
Plumbago folits petiolatis: Plumbagowiththe Leaves 
on Foot-ſtalks: the lower Leaves having this Cha- 
racer, though on the upper Part of the Plant, 
and near the Flowers, they are often Seſſile. 

The Plant is two or three Foot high, and has 
a wild but not unpleaſing Irregularity in its Man- 
ner of growing. The Root is thick, divided, 
brown; and to the Taſte violently acrid, and as it 
were burning. The Stalk is ſlender, green, and 
divided often into three or four Branches. The 
Leaves are large, and both their Form and Co- 
lour are pleaſing ; they are broad and divided, 
and of a ſhining green. 


The Flowers ſtand at the Tops of all the 


Branches in long looſe Spikes, and have a ſingu- 
lar Appearance. They are large, and of a 
ſnowy white, and thence are not without their 
Beauty ; but their Form and Manner of Growth 
excite the Attention more. 


Each has its Cup, which is oblong, extremely 


rough and hairy, of a tubular Form, marked. 


with five Ridges, and divided at the Top into 
as many Segments. e 


— . 


Odtob, 


From this runs out the Flower in Form of a 


| long and ſlender Tube, ſpread wide at the Top, 


and there diyided into five oval Segments : in the 


Centre of the Flower ſtand five ſlender Filaments, 


with oblong little Buttons ; and among them riſes 


a ſingle Style. The Cup remains after the Flower 


is fallen, and ſerves in the Place of a Seed Veſ- 


ſel, containing a ſingle oval Seed. 


The Number of Filaments, and their regular 


Growth and Diſpoſition ſhew the Student to 


what Claſs this Plant belongs in the Linn AN 
Syſtem. His fifth is called Pentandria, becauſe 
there are in each Flower fine regular Filaments ; 
and this is one of thoſe Plants. 


The firſt Section of that Claſs comprehends the 


| Monogynia, or thoſe which have the female Part 


ſingle ; and the Style in this Flower being but one, 
ſhews it to belong alſo to that Subdiviſion. 


The 
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live with us and flower abundantly, if allow'd a 
proper Soil, and the common Culture given to the 
Natives of thoſe warmer Climates. 


Culture of the CRYLON PLUMBAGO: 


As the Root is perennial, the Plant may be 
propagated from its ſeparated Parts; where it is 
once well eſtabliſh'd : but it muſt firſt be rais'd 
from Seeds. Theſe do not often ripen in Europe; 
and as they may be eaſily obtain'd from Jamaica, 
*tis beſt to depend on them at home. 

Early in Spring they muſt be ſown upon a mo- 
derate Hot-Bed. | 

When the Plants are riſen to a little more than 


two Inches, they muſt be tranſplanted into another 


Hot-Bed, at four Inches Diſtance ; and when they 
have in this acquired a conſiderable Strength, 


they are to be planted out into ſmall Pots. 


Common Garden-Mould ſerves for the Cover- 
ing of the two Hot-Beds ; but for the Pots there 
ſhould be prepar'd an artificial Soil, ſuch as the 


} 
Y 


th Y 2 * — 4 1 


The Plant is a Native of che Eaft and Weſt-In- | 
die,, where it flowers all Summer; and it will 


Plant naturally loves: this muſt be light and Octod, 


mellow. It may be very well compos'd of River- 
Mud and Wood-Earth, each equal Quantities, 


and half the Quantity of one of them of Cow- 


Dung. This being mix'd and mellow'd in Time, 
muſt be put into the ſmall Pots, and one of the 
Plants ſet in each. | 

Theſe muſt have a very light and careful Wa- 
tering, and then they muſt be ſet nearly up to the 
Tops of the Pots in a Bark-Bed, to make them ſtrike 
Root freely, and puſh Fibres for a good Growth. 

From this Place, when very well eſtabliſh'd 
in their Pots, they muſt be remov'd into a Frame 
with a Glaſs Cover, and there, by Degrees, inur'd 
to the Air, | | 

After this, larger Pots muſt be prepar'd for 
them, and they muſt be carefully planted into 
theſe in the ſame artificial Soilz and here they may 
remain. | 

They are to be ſet out among the Green-houſe 
Plants in Summer; and hous'd in Winter in the 
Stove. They will, under this Management, 
flower happily, and the Singularity will render 


them very agreeable. 


33. VELYET 


We raiſe, for the Decoration of our Gardens, 
various Kinds of Bindweed or Convolvulus, and 
there is not one of them without its Beauty; but 
the Plant here propos'd to the Reader excels all 
by its vaſt Growth, and its perpetual Verdure. 

The Characters of this Genus are ſo ſtrongly 


mark'd upon all the Plants, that none have refer'd 


this to any other. 


PLUKENET has call'd it, Convolvulus Canarienſis 
foliis longioribus mollioribus & incaniss Linn vs, 


Convolvulus foliis cordatis pubeſcentibus caule perenni | 


villoſo pedunculis multifloris : Perennial hairy-ſtalk 
Bind-weed, with downy heart-ſhap'd Leaves, and 
many Flowers on the ſame Foot-ſtalk. 

This laſt Character is, however, uncertain ; for 
tho' the Flowers often grow cluſter'd in that Man 
ner: they ſometimes ſtand ſingly. | 

The Root is thick, divided, furniſh'd with many 
Fibres, and ſpreading. 

The Stalk is round, hairy, and naturally pur- 
ple: it riſes, where it can climb, to the Height of 


twenty Foot, and covers its Support with innume- 


rable Leaves and Branches, 

The Leaves are plac'd alternately, and they are 
of a diſtinguiſh'd Elegance. They have long 
rediſh Footſtalks, and their Shape is heart-like : 
they are broad and lightly indented at the Baſe; 
wav'd at the Edges; and ſharp-pointed. 

They are of a pale but not unpleaſing green, 
thick-covered with a greyiſh ſilvery Down. This 
gives them a hoary Aſpect, very pleaſing to the 


Eye; and to the Touch a Softneſs equal to that 
of Velvet, 


They appear various, according to their Age; 
for the Plant is covered with them at all Seaſons. 


BIND WE E D. 


Toward the Bottom they are often red, as they 
decay; and on the reſt of the Plant a Part of 
them are ſofter and paler; theſe are the younger 
ones; and a Part of longer ſtanding, duſkyer in 
their Colour, and to the Touch more harſh. 

On theſe laſt the Ribs and Veins are moſt con- 


ſpicuous, and they are often purpliſh. 


The F lowers are large, and where the Plant is 
well eſtabliſh'd, very numerous. 


Some ſtand fingly, others five, ſix, or more, 


together : and their Colour is a ſnowy white, more 
or leſs ting'd with red. 


Their Form is broad, and ſpread out like a 


Bell: Each is form'd of a ſingle Petal, expanding 
from the Baſe into this wide Rim, and folded in 
various Places. It ſtands in a ſmall Cup, divided 
into five light Segments; and in its Centre riſe alſo 
five ſhort Filaments, crown'd with oval flatted 
Buttons. The Style is plac'd ſingle among theſe, 
but is ſplit at the Top; and the Seeds are contain'd 
in a divided Capſule, 

The Botaniſt, while he admires the Beauty of 
this Flower, will ſee in its Filaments and Style 


the Place it claims in the Linn aan Syſtem. It 


is one of the firſt Section of his Fifth Claſs, 
the Pentandria Monogynia, explain'd in the pre- 
ceding Article, 


It is a Native of the Canary lands; but it will 


live and flower, with moderate Care, in our Cli- 
mate. There it delights in woody Places, and 


aſcends, as Ivy, the talleſt Trees : with us it muſt 


be ſupported by Poles properly planted ; and Pru- 


dence directs the reſtraining of it far within its na- 
tural Limits, 


Culture 


88 A ON PET BUD Y 
Octod. | | Month break and turn it; to deftroy Weeds, and Of 
Culture of the VELVET BiNDWERD. | open it to the Rains and Dews ; and by that Time == 
Ls 88 due Plane, free -to the Air in his Layers are fit to be remov'd, it will be well 
Summer, and only requiring Shelter againſt Froſts: | mellow d, and fit for their Reception. 
and it may be rais'd from Seeds, or propagated | In the Centre of each Pot muſt be ſet a Pole, 
by laying the Branches. | ſeyen Foot in length, and taper to the Top; and 
The former Method raiſes the fineſt Plants, | the great Care will be to ſecure this firmly. 
when the Seeds can be obtain'd in their Perfe&tion: | Then plant a Layer in the Pot; fo placing it 
but the other furniſhes very good ones, and they | that the rooted Part lie free, and be very well co- 
will ſooner come to flower. | ver'd; and the Shoot riſe near the Pole. 
If the Seeds are prefer'd, they mal be had Let the Pot be fill'd within an Inch with this 
freſh, and the Plants rais'd, as we have directed Soil, and the young Shoot ty'd up to it with a 
for the Plumbago, juſt deſcrib'd, in Hot Beds. Piece of green Worſted. Then give it a gentle 
In the other Method little Time is loſt, for the | Watering, and place it in the Shade; defending : 
Branches take Root eaſily. They muſt be laid in | it continually from the Sun, and frequently re- E- 
March, covered four Inches with Earth, and aſ- peating the Watering till it has taken very good 5 1 
ſiſted in Rooting by frequent Waterings. In the | Root. 4 
September following they may be taken from the After this place it among the Green - houſe f 5 
Mother-Plant. Shrubs for the ſhort Remainder of the Seaſon they F 
Each of theſe muſt have a large Pot. The | are to ſtand out; and afterwards remove it under 4 
Soil that our Experience has ſhewn beſt to ſuit | Shelter with them. 5 
them, is this : Mix three Barrows of light Earth | No more than the common Care of theſe Plants 2 
taken from under the Turf in a high Paſture, | will after this be needed : it will make its own 
with two of Wood-pile Earth, and one Buſhel of | Way up the Pole; and when it can riſe ng 
Sheep's-Dung. Time mellows and prepares theſe | higher, will ſend out the more Branches. 
Mixtures; and as there is always Notice of A Year from the planting it out, it will flower, 
their being wanted, the IN ſhould be | and continue to do ſo abundantly. 
taken. This is an Advantage of the Layers over the 
Let the prudent Gardener, at the ſame Time | Seedlings; for they ſometimes do not come 5 
he lays the Branches of this Plant, pile up in an | to flower before the fourth or the fifth Year. 
open Place this Mixture. Let him once in a | 
4 RIF QLITATE EAT TI HEAEINGA 
P. VIII. Few of the Species we cultivate with our beſt The Leaves are handfome in themſelves, 


Fig. 4. Care, deſerve the Labour and Attention more than 
this; diſtinguiſh'd for its Beauty even by Sava- 
vages; and celebrated by ſome peculiar Name, 
importing its Luſtre or its Singularity in almoſt 
every known Language. 

Our People call it the Coral Tree, a Name 

given it from the high red and gloſſy Surface of 
the Flowers, reſembling poliſh'd Coral. 

The common Writers, after Caſpar Baubine, 
have called it Coralia and Siliqua Sylveſtris Spinoſa. 
CoMMELINA and ſome others, Coral Ar- 
bor : TouRNEFORT, and his Followers, Corallo- 
dendrum: and Linnzvs, and with him the later 
and more correct Botaniſts, Erythrina; a Name 


deriv'd from the Greek, and expreſſing in the ſame 


Manner as the other, the fine red of the Flower. 

In other Nations it is call'd by Names expreſſing 
the Scarlet Tree, the Elephant Tree, and Coral 
Bloſſom. 

It grows naturally to a conſiderable Height; 
and with us forms a tall and very elegant Shrub. 

The Root is divided, ſpreading, and full of 
Fibres. 

The Stem is brown, and its Wood brittle. The 
Branches are numerous, and variouſly ipeckled z 
and their Bark is grey 


E 


They are arm'd wil 1 ſharp and fine Thorns, 


and very beautifully diſpos'd. Three grow on 
every Footſtalk, and they are of a Heart-like 


the fineſt red; of a poliſh'd Surface, and, in a 


Shape, broad, and lightly hollow'd at the Baſe, 
and terminated by an obtuſe End. 

Their Colour is a very bright green on the up- 
per Side, and a paler green underneath, and they 
are ſtrongly mark'd with Ribs. 

The Flowers are very numerous, large, and of 


full Sun, almoſt too gloſſy to be look'd upon. 
They ſtand in a very beautiful Manner upon 
the Tops of the Branches. A great Number ſur- 
round them at certain Diſtances, in circular Clu- 
ſters; and theſe riſing above one another to a 
great Height, form an elegant and very long 
Spike. 

Each Flower is form'd of four Petals, and is, 
tho' in a very irregular Manner, truly of the pa- 
Pilionaceous Kind, conſiſting of a Vexillum, Ale, 
and Carina; as we have before explain'd the gene- 
ral Structure of thoſe Flowers which are call'd by 
this Name. 

In this the Vexillum is of an extraordinary and 
immoderate Length : its Sides bend downwards, 
and the Whole is alſo crooked ; its Point turning 
upwards, 

The Alæ and Carina are n ſmall, fo 

3 that 
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__.. whole Flower. 

In the Centre riſe ten Filaments 1 nine of theſe 
are united in their Bodies, and one lies over them 
ſingly. Theſe are all crown'd with Arrow headed 
Buttons. The Style which riſes among cheſe is 
fingle. < 

The Cup, in which the Flower is plac'd, is of 
a Bell-like Shape, and divided into two Lips : and 
the Fruit that ſucceeds it is an extremely long 


lodg'd, and pointed at the End. 


The Student, who has been already inform'd 
of the Characters of the diadelphous Claſs, the Seven- 
teenth in the Linn an Syſtem, will know this 
Plant belongs to it; all being comprehended in its 


two Aſſortments. As the Marks of the Sections 
are, in that Claſs, taken from the Number 
of thoſe Filaments, this belongs to the de- 
eandrous Kind, which compoſe the third Sub- 
diviſion. | 

It is a Native of the Eaft and Weſt-Indies, and 


there is green throughout all the Year, With us | 
its Leaves fall annually, but they are ſoon renew'd, 


and very din. 


Culture of the TairoLIATE ExYTIIxA. 


The Seeds of this Species are large, and of a 


firm Subſtance : ſo that they may be eaſily col- 
lefted, and will come in a growing Condition into 
Europe with very little Care ; and from theſe it is 
beſt to raiſe jt, 


Two n. rad Mon th dit ADE 4 In MLA 1 — 


Rob. that the upper Petal makes, in a Manner, the | 


Pod, ſwelling out at the Places where the Seeds are 


The Seeds themſelves are Kidney-thay'd, nd 


Character, which have the Filaments plac'd in 
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They muſt be ſown in Spring in the uſual Ob. 
Manner, upon a Hot-Bed. When the Plants have 


ſome Strength, they muſt be tranſplanted into 


another; and thence into Pots, in which they 


are to be harden'd by Degrees to the Air during 
Summer; and at the Approach of cold Weather 
remoy'd into the Stove. 

Thus they will riſe, with Care and Patience, 
into handſome Shrubs. 

The readier Way of propagating them is by 
Cuttings, from ſuch as have been thus rais'd here. 

Theſe will freely root if well manag' d; and 
the beſt Method of doing it is this: let them be 
taken from thriving Shrubs, planted with Care in 
Pots, and theſe ſer up to the Rim in a Bark- 


| Bed, Here they muſt be water'd every Day, and 


ſhaded till they ſtrike Root. 

The End of May is the beſt Time for doing 
this. 

Half a Dozen Cuttings may be ſet in each Pot; 
and in the Beginning of Auguſt they will have ſhat 
ſo good Root, that they may be remoy'd each 
into a ſeparate Pot. 

Theſe muſt be again ſet in a Tan-Bed, to help 


their Rooting. 


They are now to be conſidered juſt asPlants raiſed 
from Seed, and to be treated every Way like them. 
The Stove muſt preſerve them from the Severity 


of our Winters; and about the third Year w_ 


will flower: dene ſooner. 

The Soil I have found beſt to ſuit with this Shrub 
is this: Two Parts dry Paſture Earth, and one of 
rotten Garden-Mould : and I have found that, 
tho* nothing is ſo beneficial to it as frequent Wa- 
tering, yet it muſt be a little at a Time, for 


| otherwiſe it is deſtructive. 


5s. CRIMSON 
P. VIII. All who have written of this Plant, have cele- 


place it, or by what Name to call it. 


Mullein. 


BRETNIus has join d with Ray and PlUuxzxzr 
in calling it an Acea: and Rusch and KiooE- 
LARIUS, in their Commentaries upon that Author, 
ſay it is evident, Luce meridiana clarius, that it 
belongs not to the Blattaria, but Alcea Family. 


by not naming the Plant, tho' an Ornament to 


che Dutch and French Gardens, and not wholly un- 
known in our own. 


He has indeed ſhewn, Luce meridiana clarius, that 
it belongs neither to the Blattaria, Acta, or any 
other known Kind, but ſtands diſtinguiſh'd by pecu- 
liar Characters; and he has nam'd it Pentapetes: di- 


og kay by 0<, Aden of 


Mr. MIIER has avoided Cenſure on this Head, 


PENTAPETES. 


Fig. 5. brated its Beauty; but few have known where to 


The Reſemblance it bears to the Mallow Kind, 
has cauſed Pl ux Exx x and Ray to range it among 


the Alcee; and the Form and Luſtre of its Flower 
led CommLing to call it a Blattaria, or Moth | 


Allhaveerr'd about it till theTime of Linux avs. 


baſtato lanceolatis ſerratis : Pentapetes, with ha- 


ſtato-lanceolated and ferrated Leaves, 

This Compound Term is very expreſſive of the 
peculiar Form of the Leaves, and will be better 
underſtood from their Shape, in our annexed Fi · 
gure, than from any Explanation in Words. | 

The Plant grows with a pleaſing Wildneſs, to 
the Height of two or three Feet. 

The Root is fibrous, The Stalk is rib'd, and 
of a greyiſh green, freſher toward the Top, and 
at the Bottom often purpliſh. It is of a firm 
Subſtance, and ſends out numerous Branches. 

The Leaves are plac'd irregularly, and they 


are very numerous, 


Fs wats Bice wen, and 


their Form very ſingular and handſame, 
They are broadeſt at the Baſe, long in 

Proportion to their Breadth, jagged deeply and 

irregularly at the Edges, and continued to a very 

long and lender Point. 

large; and of a moſt bright and elegant red: they 

riſe from the Boſyms of the Leaves on the 
A3 
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 Ofeb. Part of ths Plant, and they have bender tba: 
TE: ſtalks. 
".© Lach dbitde'l of five. large Petals, ad in 
us Centre fifteen Filaments. Theſe in their lowet 
Part-unite and form a tubular Body ; and at their 
Tops are crown'd with upright pointed Amtherz. 
Beſide theſe, which are the proper and perfect 
Stamina or Filaments of the Flower, there ate five 
others, crooked, barren, and of a. peculiar orm. 
Theſe riſe from the tubular Body, form'd by the 
; proper £ Stamina, 0 ſtand alan berween theers | 
Nog them. 
The 4 1 
n 
This W Flower ſtands in a Cup, form'd 
of fe fleater and rough long Leaves, woo 
within; and it is ſycceeded by a hard and almoſt 
Woody Fruit, which holds in feveral Cells a Num 
he of flat Seeds, edg'd with Membranes... 
The Structure of the Flower, while it 
plainly that the Plant is neither a Blattaria nor an 


| 


gk. and ts Top or Sg 


our Student; 4 but We have told him how to diſ- 
poſe it. . 

He will remember, that after the Number 
tuelve, the Filaments, of 2 Flower are not counted 
to mark its Character: for even the Jcoſangria, 
tho” the literal Tranſlation of the Word would ſay | 
twenty Filaments, is not limited to that or any 
other peculiar Number, ſo it be more than twelve: 


hy | 


. 


Acta, will at firſt Sight perhaps ſamewhat perplex | 


growing together of the Filaments TE A Tube, oy 

is Kind Character of a peculiar Claſs, / che Lathe: 

de & 3 % 

| 1170 this cla belongs the Pater; aud 2 
theſe Filaments are N it * N 

Arous Seftion of that Claſs. 


the Poa 


* 
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IDS: 
Ge of the ae Provaratne 

1t is à Native of cl and of: dome Parts of the 
751 Indies, and naturally grows. in rich Soils: 
this points out the Nature of its Culture, which 
depends « on two Circumſtances, a rich 2 Wat 
due Degree of Warmth, | 

With, regard to the Soil, ne anikcal fc 
need be made: the beſt and richeſt-Garden-Mayld 
= ficcer for the Uſe than any other. The Mathod a 


of 15 from its natural Place of 3 or 
from Plants rais d here from ſuch; i wth due 
V. 

Theſe Seeds muſt be ſown early in 1 _ 
a moderate Hot-Bed : the Plants muſt be remoy'd 
from that to a ſecond, and fromthat ſecond Hot-Bed 
into ſeparate Pots; and theſe muſt, be plac d. in a 
Tan- Bed to root them. Aſter tbis, they awaſt; by 


Degrees, be harden'd to the Summer Air, and 
early againſt Winter remov'd into the Stove. 


It will flower the firſt Months of Autumn, and 
ripen Seeds before Winter, while other Flowers 


e 


The ae of Writers havs aud it with | 
the Viburnums; but by the more corteft is diftiri- | 
guiſh'd under this Name of Lantana: £20 

Linn@vs calls it, Lautana foliis n caule 
inermi ramoſo, floribus capiteto umbellatic: Branched 
and naked · ſtalk'd Lantana, with Leaves placed 
oppoſite; and Flowers in umbellated Heads. 

The Author uſes the Term inermis, in this 
Name, by way of Diſtinction from aculratus; an- 
other Species of the fame Genus, W arm'd 

ach Thorns. . 

It is a handſome Shrub, of four Foot Uh, 
or more. The Root is woody, covered with a 
whitiſh Bark, and hung about with Fibres. . © 

The main Stem has à rough greyiſh brown 
Bark, and is irregular in Shape. The young | 


Shoots are tender, downy, angulated, and often 
reddiſh. 


3 


45 


but as the Number is of no Uſe in this Matter, are glittering in all their Luſtre i repo Part 1 

he will remember we have acqu ainted him this of *. Plant. 65 A Þ 
Sg 15 dap _ " 8 N | 5 

6. S CARLET LANT ANA. 8 . 

P. VIII. We need not recommend to the Gardener a | The Leaves pleaſe the Eye both by their Form : 
Fig. 6. Shrub with which he is ſo well acquainted, as. ay d Diſpoſition. » They are broad at the Baſe, "wg X 
cis. Its Beauty is fo univerſally acknow- | rated at the Edges, ſharp-pointed, rough on the + 
ledg d. that few Collections of Exotics are with. | Surface, of an agreeable pale green, and hairy. |. , WW 
_m_ : | Thiy/ftand in Pairs, and they have lender rel _ 

Its common Name, in we) We bug 5 i | Foot-ftalks. * 1 

Sage; a very wild Term, by which __ expreſs | The Flowers terminate alt the Baden in great 9 

er n eee | rounded Tufts, ind they are naturally of a very 7 

In our Gardens die Known * its Indie Name, | elegant Scarlet ; but ſometimes, in the ſame Tuft, = 
Camara. we Tee ſome of "them of this fine and elegant rech : 5 


1 7 
x 
55 


others Orange colo, and ſome of a feſhy 
ws a paler yellow, or a whitiſh. * 
All the Changes between Scarlet and Oran 
and all between either of theſe * olours and eg 
are-common to the Flowers in the fame Cluſter, in 
its native Soil and it retains a great e deal of the 
ſame pleaſing Variety here. © 

Each Flower, 1 examined Eparatly, is is 
ſeen to be form d of a ſingle Petal: this is Enel 
and tubular at the Baſe, and at the Rim ſpreads 
into four broad Segments. 

The Cup, in which the Flower ſtands, is v 
hort, of a tubular Form, and lightly dented in 
four Places. 

The Fruit is of the Berry Kind, but dry: it 
roundiſh in Shape, and contains a ſingle Stone, in 
which are two Kernels lodg'd in ſeparate Cells: © 

The Student who defires to know the Clals to 

which 
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Otob. which this — Shrub belongs in the Liv- 
— YN AN Syſtem, muſt ſeparate a Flower and tear 


it open; for in the entire State, — is ſeen that 
could lead him to the ConjeRure. . 

He will find in the Middle of the tubular Part, 
four very minute Filaments; of which, two riſe 
kigher than the others. 


This gives the Claſs: for we. have before i in- | 


formed the Student, that when there are in a 


Flower, three longer and two ſtiorter Filaments, | 


it belongs to the fourteenth, or Didynamious 
Tribe. 

The Style is ſingle in this Flower, nd is 
very ſlender, and no longer than the Filaments:: 
but nothing can be more ſingular than the 


Form and Situation of its Stigma. This is 
laced obliquely on the Head of the Style, and is | 
hooked and ſharp downwards. This is the moſt 


diſtinguiſhing Mark of the Genus. 


Culture of the ScarLET LANTANA, 


The Gardener has in this, as in many other 
Inſtances, his Choice to raiſe the Plant from 


Seeds or Cuttings: theſe laſt grow freely, and are 


the maſt - expeditious Method; but the Sends | 
begin to bud for flowering. The firſt Attempt 
| for this is uſyally made in the open Air; and it 
| is to be watched : for on the due Management of 


always afford the fineſt Plants. | 
The Seeds are to be fown in a hot Bed early in 
the Spring, and at the fame Time a proper Soil 
muſt be prepared for the Reception of his 
Plants. This ſhould be a Mixture of four Bar. 
rows of rich Garden Mould, one of dry and 
freſh Paſture Farth, and one of Sheeps Dung. 
While this is mellowing the Plants will rife. - 
They muſt be removed from a firſt to a ſe- 
cond hot Bed z thence into Pots filled with this 


CLIT IEC IE I I EESY e 


Soil; and in bete t they muſt be carried into the Oftob. 


Stove, and watered carefully till rooted, 


After this, the Summer being well advanced, 
and the Weather at the warmeſt, they muſt be 
by Degrees hardened to the Air, and then ex- 
poſed to it from the Beginning of Auguſt till the 
Middle or latter End of September. 

This will give them Strength and pug: 
and they are then to be defended in the Stove 
through Winter. 


From Time to Time they muſt have gentle 
Waterings; and as the ſucceeding Summer ad- 
vances, they muſt be by Degrees introduced 


again into the open Air, and finally placed. out 
| till Autumn, 


The Method of raiſing the Plants by Curtings 
differs in nothing eſſential from this. The ſame 
Soil muſt be uſed, and the Cuttings being plant- 


ed in Pots muſt be ſet in a Bark Bed, watered 
| and ſhaded to promote their rooting. 


From the firſt Pots they muſt be tranſplanted 
ingly: into others filled with, the ſame Soil ; and 
in all Reſpects treated as at firſt till well rooted ; 
and then they are to be managed as we have 
directed for the Seedlings, when come to the ſame 
Degree of Strength. 


Toward. Autumn the fecond Year they will 


this Period depends the Continuance of the flower- 
ing. They muſt be watered every Day, and well 
defended from cold Winds; and when by this 
Means they have. got into a good Way of flowering, 
they will keep it throughout the greateſt Part of 
Winter in the Stove, and appear ſecgo to very 
few Things there in Beauty. | 


eee eee eee KOH 


EIn $2 
235 e of the Flower Garden, for the third 7 gel in October. 


HE Borders of the F e we left 
the preceding Week perfectly cleaned, and 
vith the laſt Addition of perennial Plants. Now 
let the Gardener conſider, whether in any Place 
beſide there may be any thing added: whether 
a new Border may be formed; an old one con- 
verted to a better Uſe; or in any Part of the 
Ground an Addition made from the ſame Re- 
ſource. 

This is the Time for doing whatſoever may be 
proper in that Way; and fo much Beauty is te 
be procured for the ſucceeding; Year, by a little 
Labour now, chat it is unpardonable to omit it. 

We named in the laſt Week's Account ſeveral 
hardy Plants fit for this Purpoſe, which it was 
proper then to put into the Ground; and Hall 
here add to that Liſt ſome others which will ſue - 
ceed very well being planted now. | 


{ 
| 


cement Kinds of MEER which as a 
very handſome Appearance in their Seaſon, may 
be tranſplanted at this Time; as alſo the ſeveral 
Kinds of Hollyoke, Pionies, horned Poppies, 
Lychnideas and Rofe Campions, E 
and Spider Wort. 

Theſe Kinds properly: intermixed vin give 2 
happy Variety by the Diverſity of their Heights 
and Colours, and will alone make a "oe agree- 
able Plantation. 

The careful Gardener 1. when their Leaves 
decayed. at the End of their flowering Seaſon, 
taken up the Roots of his Martagons, and 
Orange Lilly, and many other of this Kind, 
now is the Time for putting them again into 


the Earth. 


The Time they have been out of the Ground 
| has been altogether to their Advantage; and 


they - 
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Octob. they will now « ut be ready for ſhooting the firſt 4 


Fibres toward their ſucceeding flowering, 

Next let the Gardener viſit his Beds of Seed- 
lings, for a Succeſſion of bulbous rooted Flow- 
ers. Two Things are required; to clear them 
from Weeds, which would exhauſt the Earth of 


the Nouriſhment intended for their Support; and 


to defend them from the Froſts that would de- 
ſtroy them. A little Trouble anfwers the Pur- 
poſe in each Reſpect; and though it is ſome 


Time before theſe Seedlings come to flower, the 
Number and the Variety of them, when they 


are arrived at that Condition, amply repays the 
Trouble. 


As for their Preſervation now, the firſt Part is to 4 


be effected by pulling up all Weeds by Hand; 


and this done, ſome fine Earth is to be ſifted | 


over them for the other. 


This will cover them from the Inclemency of | 
the Seaſon, and ſtrengthen them in the Ground. 


The LiLac is a pretty Shrub, and if kept in 
due Order has great Beauty in its Time of flow- 
ering. The principal Diſadvantage attending it 
is the great Number of Suckers from the Root ; 
and this is the Seaſon for removing them. 


We ſee a Foreſt of theſe about the Roots of 
| Lilacs in ill-managed Gardens; and from this 
Cauſe the Tree is ſickly, and flowers languidly. 


The Nouriſhment which ſhould ſwell the Bloſ- 
ſoms is drawn by theſe Suckers, 


make a handſome Tree like its Parent. 

This Week take them all carefully off, and 
have a Piece of Ground in the Seminary dug 
ready to receive them : plant them ſeparately, 
and leave them to Time and their own Vigour. 

They will only require to be fometimes cleared 
of Weeds, and in a few Seaſons they will very 


amply reward the Labour. 


This is a Seaſon, when the Decay of Leaves, 
on all but Ever-greens begins, For a few Weeks 
it affords an agreeable Proſpe&t to the Eye, 
from the different Colours : ſome fade ſooner, 
and ſome later; and while one Kind changes i its 
Green for a Yellow, another glows in its Decay 
with Purple. 

The Imagination checks the Pleaſure of the 
Senſe in this, by recollecting that naked Branches 
follow. | 

Painters prefer this various Hue, to the too 
uniform Green of the perfect Summer; but the 
Gardener has other Conſiderations. 

He ſees the Beauty of his Plantations decaying; 
and the Verdure of his Graſs, and Brightneſs of 
his Gravel are in Danger from the ſame Cauſe. 

The Leaves will preſently begin to fall, and 
every one that lies where it falls, leaves a Stain. 
They ſoon rot, and tinge in 1 their decay every 
Thing near them. 

Leſs Uſe is perhaps made of the Walks at this, 
than many other Seaſons; but there is at no 
Time more Care required in cleaning them for ls 
Reaſon. 

When all is thus clean'd, planted, 1 ſecured; 
we ſhall lead the Gardener to another Part be- 


longing to this Article of Pleaſure, The Ma- | 


| which are there 
uſeleſs ; bur there is not one of them but might 


| 


nagement of the Stove. and Green-houſe Plants. Ogo 


We have obſerved. under the ſeveral Arti 


cles already nam'd, that as the Danger of Cold 


approaches, many Plants muſt be removed into 


| their Shelter, 


We have directed the chuling a dry { 
for bringing in the tenderer Kinds; cleaning their 
Stems, their Branches, and the Tubs and Pots 


in which they are planted. 


It will be proper now to look over ſuch again, 
to ſee if there be any dead Leaves then forgot, or 
any fince decayed. Theſe muſt be carefully 


| picked off, 
| The Moſs we then directed to be taken from | 


the Top of the Earth in the Tubs, and we 
are now to inſtruct the Gardener to prevent 
the Growth of more. 

This is a Miſchief that very naturally happens 
where Plants are kept up, and it is of great Da- 


| mage, as well as of an ill Look, 


Let a Mixture of Cow-dung and Coal-aſhes 
be well wrought together, and ſprinkled over the 
Surface of the Earth in the Pots and Tubs. Ir 
will prevent the Growth of this hurtful Matter, 
and at the ſame Time ſtrengthen the Soil. 

The tenderer Kinds having been thus fecured 
and ſtrengthened, thoſe which are a little hardyer 
and are ſet out, muſt be taken into the Houſe. 

Of this Kind are ſeveral of the African Gera- 
niums, Solanums, Siſyrinchiums, and many others, 
Theſe will be in Danger, if they are permitted 


| to ſtand out when the Nights grow froſty in any 
| Degree. | 


A particular Care muſt be taken of theſe, for 


as they will bear the Air longer than others, ſo 


they require more of it. 

When they are houſed, they muſt have as 
much as can be ſafely given them at proper 
Times; otherwiſe, they grow ſickly, their Leaves 
turn yellow, and they not only decay themſelves, 
but ſpread an Infection among the reſt of the 
Plants. 


They muſt now and then have Water atfo, 


and they ſhould be cleaned as the others. 


All decayed Leaves ſhould be picked off, and 


the Earth ſtirred lightly on the Surface of the Pots, 


and ſome of the ſame Mixture of Aſhes and Cow- 
dung ſprinkled over, and ESE? in 1 by f 
them together. 

We have directed the taking many of the ten- 


derer Plants early into the Stove, in ſpeaking of 
their ſeveral Cultures. 


There are a Number of theſe which very well 
bear the Summer out of Doors, and thrive the 
better for it with us, but can by no Means en- 


dure the firſt Colds of our Winter's approach. 


The Erythrina and Lantana figured in this 
Number, are of this Kind; and many others. 
They are to be removed out of the open Air, on 
the firſt Cold; and it is too common a Practice to 
take them at once into the Stove : but this is ſa 
violentaChange, that Nature does notwell bear it. 

The beſt Method is upon the firſt Threats of 
Cold, to remove them into the Green-houſe, and 


from thence, after about ten Days, into the Stove. 


This is the Seaſon for their laſt Removal, 
3 and 
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Ofob. and when they are thus taken into the Stove, 
— —- they ſhould be carefully look'd over, that 


no decayed Leaves remain; and placed for the Octob. 


Winter. 
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The Buſineſs of the SEMINARY, for this IWeek. 


the planting of many Trees in the 
Seminary or Nurſery, as well as in the various 
other Parts of the Ground. 

One common Care is now required for them all, 
and we ſhall explain to the Gardener, what is the 
Danger, that he may neither _ nor r miſap- 
ply the Remedy. 

He ſees new planted Shrubs ad Trees, whe- 
ther in the Garden or the Nurſery, too often de- 
ſtroyed by the Froſt : the Occaſions are two; 
the Power of the Wind, and the Expoſure of the 
Ground. 


This is the beſt Seaſon of all the Year, for 


the generality of Planting, but without Care, it 
may prove the worſt. 

The Advantage of it is, that the Roots will now 
{end out new Fibres into the freſh broken Ground, 
and be well eſtabliſhed by the Beginning of the 
ſucceeding Summer. 

The Diſadvantage that may follow is this, 
from Winds and Froſt, 

Let him therefore plant at the Time we have 
nam'd, and defend his Work from theſe Ac- 
cidents. 

Trees are planted in two Situations; in open 
Ground, or againſt Walls. Thoſe in open 
Ground are moſt liable to Damage by Winds; 
but the others are not wholly ſecure from it. 

They are ſhook and rocked about at the Time 
when they ſhould be ſhooting out new Fibres : 
This either prevents their puſhing them at all; or 
breaks them off as ſoon as formed; therefore un- 
leſs prevented, the great Benefit is loſt : Beſide, 
that this rocking about of the Stem, opens the 
Ground, and admits the Froſt, 

Therefore, near every Tree tranſplanted in the 

open Ground, let there be driven a firm Stake, 
and to this let it be tyed with a Hay-band, or o- 
ther ſoft Subſtance, that may hold it ſecure 
without galling it: and as to thoſe near Walls, 
let them be at once nailed up to them. 

This ſecuring them from rocking, the next 
Care is to prevent the too great Expoſure of the 
Ground. 

Its Surface is bare gnd cold, but it is eaſy to co- 
ver and warm it: for this Purpoſe I have found 
nothing equal to the following Method. 

Scatter over the Surface round the Stem of e- 
very new planted Tree, and among the whole 
Plantation, a Parcel of old woollen Rags, torn 
into ſmall Pieces. Taylors Shreds will do, but 
Rags of Cloth that has been worn, are much 
better. 


. 


E have directed in the preceding Weeks, | 


Over theſe, ſprinkle ſome good Dung : and ha- 
ving ſpreacl the whole regularly, ſo as to cover 


the Surface, bring on ſome Brickbats, and lay 


one here and there to keep down the Dung 
and the Rags, that the Wind may not carry 
them away. . 

By this Means, the whole Body of the Ground 
not only about the Stems of the Trees, but 
between them will be kept warm and mellow. 

The Winters Wet will diſſolve, and carry into 
the Ground, the Salts, and other uſeful Parts 


of the Dung and Rags, and enrich it ſurprizingly. 


In Spring, the Brickbats are to be taken off, 
and the Manure dug in. 

There is not any Thing ſuperior to the Effect 
of old woollen Rags, for the ROK an of 
freſh planted Trees. 

This I am ſenſible is a new Practice, but 


I write from Experience; and will anſwer for 
the Succeſs, whoever uſes it. 


A great many Trees are to be raiſed in the . 


Seminary for the Wilderneſs Plantation; and he 
who has true Taſte, will never be without a Sup- 


ply of the ſeveral handſome common Kinds; that 


he may place them in Hedges about his 


Ground for Ornament, or in waſte Spots for 


Advantage. 
ſown now. 

The Maple, tho' not a large, is, when well 
trained, a very handſome Tree : It gives a plea- 
ſing Variety in the Hedge; and its Wood may 
be valuable. 

This is the Time of ſowing it. The Seeds 
ſhould be gathered when full ripe in Autumn; 
and being ſpread upon a Floor for a little Time 
to harden, they will be now fit for Nan into 


Several of theſe Kinds are to be 


the Ground. 


Let them be ſcattered over a new dug 
Piece of Earth, and half an Inch of good 
Mould fifted over them. Throw a few Pieces of 


Furze-buſh over the Ground, and ſo leave them 
to Nature, 


The Oak, the Pride and Glory of our King- 
dom, is to be raiſed in the ſame Manner. The 
Acorn ripens at the End of Summer, and the 
Principle of Growth in it is ſo ſtrong, that it will 
ſhoot ſoon after, tho* not committed to the 
Ground, and with this Shoot it decays. 


Therefore what Nature directs, let the Gardener 
follow, and take the right Advantage of this Vigour. 
Let a Bed be dug for Acorns ; and let Care be 
taken in the gathering of them. They ſhould be 
choſen full ripe, and from a tall well ſhaped 
B b Tree; 
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' Otob. Tree; for + Gord from them greatly depends | 


- on this. 


When they have lain long enough to har- 


den, but not ſo long as to begin their Shoot; 
let them be in the ſame Manner ſcattered o- 
ver the Surface of the Ground, levelled for that 
Purpoſe. Then let them be covered three Quar- 
ters of an Inch with good Mould. 
Fpread ſome rotten Dung over this, and ſet 
Traps for Mice about the Ground. Thus 
the Acorns will be ſecured from their worſt Ene- 
mies, and from all Danger. 

This is the Time alſo for preparing for raiſing 
Holly from Seed. 


The Berries are for this Purpoſe to be now com- 


mitted to the Ground, but not in the Manner of 
W 

The tough and thick Iuices of this Shrub, oc- 
caſion its Shoot from the Seed to be very now. 

The Berries are to lie a great length of Time 
in the Earth, and they are ſo expoſed to various 
Accidents. 

The beſt Method is therefore to bury them at 
fuch a Depth, as ſhall place them out of Danger 
for a Part of the Time; and afterwards to ſow 
them for growing. 

This is found to anſwer the End, and it 
ſaves much Trouble. 

For this Purpoſe, having a Quantity of 
Holly-berries of the preſent Year, gathered when 
of due Ripeneſs, and fit for Uſe; dig up a 


Yard's 1 5 in the Ground a full Spade 


them no Harm. 


* 


—— — UU — „ 


Depth, and throw out all the Mould. Level Od 


the Bottom of this. Opening, and cover it — 


evenly and pretty thick with the Berries. Then 
break the Mould and cover them with it to the 
Level of the Surface; letting the Bed riſe a lit- 
tle in the Middle, to throw off the Water: and 
thus leave them for the ſucceeding Year. 

They will at this Depth in the Ground, be 
out of the Way of Vermine, and they will be all 
the Time preparing for Growth; ſo that being 
taken up at the ſame Scaſon the next Year, and 
ſowed in the uſual Manner, they will ſhoot the 
following Spring. 

We haye mentioned two of the common Trees, 
and muſt not omit a third; which tho' com- 
mon, 1s not leſs valuable, this is the Elm, 

The beſt Method of propagating it, is by 
Layers ; and the Nurſery ſhould not be without 
a Stool or two for this Purpoſe. 

This Stool is. a well roated Stump of Elm, 
cut off near the Ground, that its Shoots may 
be of a due Height for conyenient Laying. 

This is the Time of performing it, and in 
this Caſe the Method is very eaſy. 

The Earth is to be well dug about the Stool; 
the Shoots are to be laid in and pegged down, 
and covered four Inches. 

The Moiſture of the Ground at this Time, will 
promote their Rooting, and the. Frofts will do 


With this, we ſhall cloſe the Buſineſs of the 
preſent Week in this Part of the Ground. 
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The Method of Gathering and hag, WF inter Pears. 


HE Catalogue we gave of Fruits in Sea- 

ſon for the laſt Week, may be under- 
ſtood as continued for this ; the greater Part be- 
ing ſuch, as do not ſpeedily decay. 

We made it the more extenſive, and included 
in it thoſe ſeveral Kinds for this Purpoſe, that 
we might here enter upon the Article of ga- 
thering and preſerving ſuch Kinds as are ca- 


pable of being kept throughout the whole, 


or a conſiderable Part of the Winter. 

We have hitherto been able to direct the 
Gardener to furniſh his Deſerts from his Trees; 
but the Seaſon is approaching, when they will 
yield nothing more. 

This Part of an Entertainment, 'may, how- 
ever, be then ſupply'd from the Store-room, and 
we areabout to lay down the Method of providing 
for the doing that in the beſt poſſible Manner. 

2 


The 8 of Winter- fruit depends Ole. 


ly upon two Things; the Manner of gathering, 
and the Method of curing them. 


The latter is not well underſtood; and the for- 
mer, by moſt of the Gardeners I know, is utter- 


| ly diſregarded. 


A great many of the decayed Fruits we ſee in 


Winter, among the Kinds that might have been 


preſerved better, have been deſtroyed by gather- 
ing at an improper Seaſon; or by ſome Pinch in 
the taking them from the Tree. 

Theſe Accidents, eſpecially if attended 1 
ill keeping, bring on a Decay in Part, or entire- 
ly: and when this once begins, it ſpreads; not 
only in the ſame Fruit, but to all that lie about it. 

Pears are a very conſiderable Article, in the 
Liſt of autumnal Fruits that will keep for Win- 


| ter; and | hoy require a peculiar Cats in the Time 


of 
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Octob. 


W 


of gathering. The autumnal Kinds muſt not be 
left on the Tree till full ripe; for then they are 


ſure to eat mealy, and they will be in Danger to 


decay very ſoon. 
Many of them are alſo naturally in ſome 
Soils rotten at the Heart, by that Time they are 
perceived outwardly to be ripe. 
Let the Gardener have his Eye upon the 
Trees of his beſt Kinds of Winter Pears, and 
Jet him every Morning examine thoſe which have 


fallen off, and alſo thoſe on the Tree. 


Let him cut open ſeveral of the fallings, and 
if he finds them ſound and full grown, it is his 
Notice for beginning to gather: for it is the ex- 
cellent Quality of ſome of theſe Kinds, to quit 
the Tree freely as ſoon as they are uy don! 
and before they are too mellow. 

Let him gather from ſuch Trees thoſe which 
will come off eaſily. All the Pears do not acquire 
this Degree of Maturity together; therefore let 
the Gardener, when he has received the Signal, 
gather with Diſcretion. 

Let him chuſe the Morning of a fine Day, and 
wait till the Dew is perfectly off the Fruit, and 


its Surface is entirely dry. If this do not happen 


in the Morning, let him ſtay till Noon or longer. 
Then let him gently touch the beſt Fruits, and 
raiſe them a little upwards. 

If they come off, *tis well; if not, no Farce 
muſt be uſed ; thoſe which do not quit the 
Branch thus moſt remain longer, 


If theſe Kind of - Pears be gathered — 


they will eaſily quit the Tree, they will ſhrivel 


up in lying, and never have their full Flavqur; 


and if they are neglected when fit, they will fall 
trom the Branches. 


Three Days afterwards let him viſit the ſame 


Tree again; and thoſe which would not come off 
at firſt, perhaps then will : if not, let him leave 
them longer. He muſt not grudge the Trouble 


of making three or four Gatherings fram a good 
Tree; for the Fruit thus carefully pulled, may, 
with the Keeping we ſhall direct, be preſerved 


till the next Seaſon. 


As the Pears are gathered carry them to an 
airy Room: lay them carefully in a Heap, and 
cover them with a Blanket. This will make 
them ſweat, and bring on again the Fermentation 
in their Juices : and by this they are rendered fit 
for keeping through the Year. 

The Fermentation would have come on at 
ſome Time, whether this Method were uſed or 
not; and it might have deſtroyed the Fruit · but 
being thus brought on under the Eye, it only 
ſerves to mellow the Juices and improve the 
Flavour : by the ſame Means the watery Part 


which would have rotted them, goes off i in a 
gentle ſweating. 


Let the Blanket be lifted up from Time to 


Time, and the Manner of the Sweats coming on, Octob. 


and its Increaſe obſerved: it will grow more 


for ſeveral Days, the Time being uncertain ac- 


cording to the Kinds of Pears; and after it is 
at the Height it will by Degrees decreaſe. As ſoon 
as this Decreaſe begins the Buſineſs is finiſhed, 
it is not to be encouraged any longer. 

The Blanket is to be taken off, and the Pears 


' one by one wiped. 


Clean and dry Linnen Cloths muſt be uſed for 
this Purpoſe, and great Care taken not to bruite 
them in doing it. Let the Gardener lay 
by a Number of the very fineſt for a peculiar 
Manner of Preſervation; and when the reſt are 
placed on the Shelves and Floor, dry, and at due 


{ Diſtance from one another, let theſe be managed 


in the following Manner. 


Let a Dozen of large earthen Jars be wiped 


perlectly dry and clean on the Inſide, and a Par- 
cel of large light Moſs be gathered in the 
Middle of a bright Day, and perfectly dried: let 
ſome common Sand be alſo ſpread before a Fire, 
dried, ſifted, and left to cool. All this being 
ready, the Pears are to be thus laid into the Jars. 


Firſt cover the Bottom, of a Jar. with ſome of 


the dry Moſs: then Jay upon this as many of 


the Pears as will lie ſingly, not one upon another: 


on theſe lay another Bed of Moſs, and upon 
that more Pears. 
full ; and in the ſame Manner fill up all the 
hens. 

Whenthey are all full, ſtop them upwith Ti, 
and pour over theſe melted Roſin. 

Then ſet them upon a Bed of the dry Sand 


four Inches thiek, and pour on more of it till 


they are filled up between, and covered a Foot 
thick. 


Thus let them ſtand till the Pears preſerved in 
the common Way are gone; and then being opened 
one by one as they are wanted, the Fruit will be 
found in them in perfect good Condition. 

The common Method, which anſwers very well 


for thoſe to be uſed earlier in the Winter, is to 


lay them ſeparate and clear of one another upon 
the Floor and Shelves of an airy Room. The 
beſt Situation for the Room is to have its Win- 
dows to the South; and it ſhould not be near 
any Place where there is a Fire. 

In fine mild Weather the Windows aſh be 
opened in the Middle of the Day ; but in bad 


Seaſons they muſt be kept ſhut entirely: and 
in very froſty Times the Fruit muſt be covered 


with ſome dry Straw, which muſt be taken off 
again when it is milder. 

In this Manner, after the es and wip- 
ing, the greater Part of the Pears for Winter 
Uſe may be preſerved through a very conſide- 
rable Part, if not the whole Seaſon : and when 


they laſt ao longer the Jars are a ſure Supply to 
the End, 


Thus proceed till the Jar is 
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C HLO RIS, or th KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


C H A 


P. I. | 


Products now in Seaſon. 


H E ſeveral Products of this Part of the 

Ground, recounted in laſt Week's Cata- 
logue, continue: there may be added to the Liſt, | 
the common purple and ſcarlet Radiſh ; which, 
upon well-choſen Ground, will yet be found very 
good. | 


H A 


The Turnep-rooted Radiſh is alſo now in its | 


belt Seaſon, and very Juicy. 

Endive, of the fineſt Kinds, is in its Perfection; 
and there is, from Hot-Beds, ſmall Salleting, equal 
to that of the Spring. 

Muſhrooms continue plentiful from the Beds; 


and the hardyer Soop and Pot-herbs flouriſh from 
the Moiſture of the Ground. 


© 


2 


The Care and Culture of the Kitchen - Ground. 


OME of the Cauliflower Plants, of which | 
we have ſpoken in the preceding Week's 
Numbers, muſt now be planted out, and taken 
into due Care for the Winter. 

This is the Method I have found anſwer beſt. 
Dig up a Piece of good Ground in a ſhelter'd Si- 
tuation, and plant in the fineſt of the Cauliflower 
Plants, at ſuch Diſtance as they may be conveni- 
ently preſerv'd under Glaſſes. 

Set only one Plant for each Glaſs; and 
when they are all in, and have had their firſt 
Watering, fift over the whole Ground a 
light Covering of Coal-aſnes. This preſerves it 
greatly from Froſts, which elſe beginning to 
crack the Earth on the Outſide of the Glaſſes, 
the Flaws will continue under them, and hurt 
the Plants. 

It is the Cuſtom to plant two for every Glaſs; 
that if one fails, the other may ſucceed: there 
is an Appearance of Reaſon in the Practice; 
but it is only an Appearance. By what 1 have 


N 


| vered with a Scattering of freſh Mould, and ano- 


ſeen, one of theſe often ſtarves the other, and 
both come to little good. 

Theſe are to be cover'd all the bad Weather; 
and at the ſame Time ſome more of the Plants 
ſhould be carefully ſer in warm ſhelter'd Borders, 
under Pales. 

Thoſe under the Glaſſes will come earlier than 
the others; and will ſucceed if theſe ſhould fail. 

Seedling Aſparagus-Beds muſt now be protected 
from the Froſt, and they will then furniſh a fine 
Supply for a Spring Plantation. 

The Stalks muſt be cut down, and the Beds co- 


ther of rotted Dung. If the ſucceeding Seaſon prove 
very ſevere, there muſt be ſome dry Straw ſpread over 
them; and when it is milder, this muſt be taken off. 

This done, let the Gardener go once again over 
his whole Ground, and wherever he ſees a Growth 
of Weeds, deſtroy them : it is the laſt Time be 
need to perform that uſeful Office, for the Froſts 
will let no more riſe, 
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Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


HE Numbers of handſome Plants of 
the Campanula Kind we at this Time 
raiſe in our Gardens, need not ſhut 

IX. their Door againſt an Addition of the ſame Kind. 

18. 1. This is a moſt elegant, as well as numerous 

Genus; and Aſia, Africa and America offer us 
daily new Beauties from its various Species. 

This we here propoſe has been known many 
Years in the neighbouring Kingdoms, and to ſome 
in England; but it is not fo univerſal as it deſerves. 

The Colour of the Flowers, which is a deep 
velvety blue purple, has obtained it the Englijo 
Name of Violet Campanula. 

CoMMELINE calls it Campania Africana annua 
birſuta, latis ſerratiſque foliis, flore mag uo violaceo. 
Linn avs, Campanula foliis lanceolatis dentalis his 
pedis pedunculis longifſimis capſulis ſtrigaſis: Cam- 

panula with rough, indented, and ſpear- pointed 

Leaves, and with very long Foot ſtalks to the 
Flowers, and ſlender Seed Veſſels. A Name 
comprehending almoſt a Deſcription. 

It is an annual fibrous-rooted Plant. The 
Stalk is rounded, tolerably firm, purpliſh near 


the Ground, of a paler green up werd, and a 
little hairy. 


The Leaves are of a very handſome Shape 
and Colour. They have no Foot: talks; they 
are long, narrow, ſharp· pointed, indented at the 
Edges, and of a lively green. 
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From their Boſoms riſe numerous Branches, 
from the Boſoms of whoſe Leaves again riſe 
others; ſo that the whole Plant is brangitully 
buſhy. 

All the leſſer Branches terminate in n long, ſlen- 
der, naked Twigs, which are as Foot-ſtalks to 
the Flowers; and ſome riſe of an equal Length 


with the others, from the upper Leaves on the 
main Stalks. 


At the Summit of each ſtands one F lower, 


very conſpicuous in Size, Shape and Colour. It 
is ſo large, that the tender Foot-ſtalk uſually 
bends with it; and it is, though of the proper bell- 
like Form, deeply divided into five Segments. Its 
Colour is that of the Violet. 


This Flower is placed in a ſmall hairy Cup, 


divided into five Parts, and ſituated upon the 
Rudiment of the Seed-Veſſel, which afterwards 
becomes longiſh, and has three Holes at the 
Sides for letting out the Seeds, which are nume- 
rous and ſmall. 

In the Centre of the Flower is a conſpicuous 
Part, formed of fine little convergent Scales, 

This we have in general informed the Studenc 


is the Nectarium; but in this Flower it is very 


remarkable in its Office : for beſide ſecreting the 
Honey Juice at the Baſe of the Flower, it js the 
Place of Origination of the Filaments, 

Theſe are five, and they arc very minute : 
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Octob. one grows from the Point of each Scale of the 


Pl. IX. 
Fig. 2. and many of them are of conſiderable Beau- 


Nectarium; and at the Tops of theſe ſtand But- 
tons of a Shape equally ſingular; they are very 
ſlender, and of a Length not leſs than that of 
the Filaments which ſupport them. 

The Style is ſingle, and has its Top diyided 
into five Parts, which turn backwards. 

The young Botaniſt, who finds in this Flower 
five regular Filaments and a ſingle Style, needs 
not to be informed farther to what Claſs it 
belongs in the Linnav Syſtem. 

The fifth contains the Pentandria, whoſe Cha- 
racter is this Number; and the ſingle Style ſhews 
ir to be of the firſt Section of that Claſs, the 
Monogynia. 

This elegant Plant is a Native of the Eaſt- 
Indies, and of the Cape of Good Hope. The 
Dutch firſt received it thence; and they furniſhed 
the Reſt of Europe. It there grows naturally in 
a looſe, but rich Soil; and ſuch we ſhould 
allow it here. | 


It is an annual, and muſt be raiſed from Seeds. | 


Theſe it will ripen here, and the Plants will 
freely riſe from them: but when there is an Op- 


portunity of obtaining them from the native Place, 


they are much better. 


The Soil for it ſhould be compoſed of equal 
Parts of light Earth from a dry Paſture, and 


Mud from a Pond, with a very ſmall Admixture 
of Sand ; one Buſhel of this to ſix of the others 
is ſufficient. 

This is a Soil extremely unlike the common 
Garden-Mould, in which moſt plant every 
Thing; and if the two be tried, the Difference 
will be ſeen in a ſtrong Light. Indeed that is the 
only Method of Compariſon. 

Early in Spring let a Heap of this mixed Soil 
be prepared; and at the ſame Time a hot Bed 
raiſed for the Seeds, and covered well with good 
Garden-Mould. 

In this let them be ſown, and covered only a 
quarter of an Inch deep. 

When the Plants have a little Strength, let 


them be removed into another hot Bed; and 


they muſt be there watered and ſhaded till they 
have taken Root. 


In this they muſt ſtand till large enough to be 


FOE 


| tranſplanted into Pots, which muſt be done with 


great Care. 

For each Plant let there be a ſeparate Pot of a 
middling Size, Let ſome Stones be laid in the 
Bottom to ſecure the Opening for legeing out the 


Water from being clogged up; and then let it 


be half filled with the Compoſt. 

Raiſe the Plant with as much of the Earth as 
can be kept about it. Set it upright in this Pot, 
and keep it ſteady by placing more of the Com- 
poſt round it. Raiſe the Earth within an Inch 
to fill the Pot, and then give the Plant 3 gentle 
watering. 

Set this Pot up to the Rim in a Bark Bed, and 
ſhade and water it at Times till rooted, 

This is to be the Method with every Pot. 


When they are thus well rooted, the Air muſt be 


admitted to them by Degrees to harden them, by 
lifting up the Glaſſes of the Frame with a notched 


Stick : and after this has been done during the 


Heat of the Day for a Week, they muſt be fer 
out in the Middle of a hot Day among the Green- 
houſe Plants. If the Night ſhould threaten 
Cold they muſt be removed into the Green- 
houſe, and ſet out again the next Day. 

They will thus be hardened thoroughly, and 
ſoon after they will bud for flowering. 

In this they muſt be encouraged by flight 
Waterings twice a Day; and they will * 
toward Autumn their firſt Flowers. 

Theſe when they fade muſt be carefully taken 
off; otherwiſe their Seeds will ripen, and do 
more Flowers, at beſt no good ones, be pro- 
duced : but taking them off as they decay, there 
will be a Succeſſion for more than two Months. 
| If the Weather grow early cold, the Pots may 
be removed into the Green-houſe ; or if there be 
Need into the Stove, where they will continue 
flowering till the Middle of Novewber. 


Occob. 


— . 


This is the true Method of managing this | 


elegant Species. It may be kept alive with leſs 
Care; or it will not be deſtroyed by more Heat 
but in neither Caſe will it flower as when it is 
thus ordered. | 


Few have ſeen how glorious a Plant it is, for 


want of knowing or attending to this Method of 
its Culture. 


a2. URN SOCOTRINE ALSGE 


The Number of the Aloes is very great, 


ty. They are murthered in England by an un- 
artful Culture; for very few apprehend what 
different Management is neceſſary for the various 
Species. We ſhall occaſionally ves this Miſ- 
chief. 


The Species we here propoſe to the Garde- 


ner's Care, is one of very conſiderable Beauty; 
and with a judicious Management it flowers with 
us abundantly, and with its full native Vigour. 


It is commonly known by the Name of the 
Purple Socotrine Aloe. 

CoMMELINe's Name has given Riſe to this; 
for he calls it, Aloe Socotrina augufifolia ſpinoſa 
fore purpureo. 

LiIxxæus calls it, Aloe floribus pedunculatis cer- 
nuis ſubcylindricis : Aloe with droeping ſubcylin- 
dric Flowers placed upon Foot-ftalks. 

The Root is thick and of an irregular Shape, 
covered with a brown Bark, and hung with ma- 
ny Fibres. 


The 
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Octob. 


The Leaves riſe from it in a beautiful round 


——— Cluſter : the central ones more upright, the others 


more and more obliquely. 
They are very beautiful in Form and Colour. 


Their Length is a Foot and half. They are of a 


lively green, and they are narrow, thick, and 
fleſhy : they are terminated by a thorny Point; 
and they have all along each Edge, a Row of pale 
and pointed, but not very firm Spines. 

The Stalk riſes in the Centre of theſe, and is 
round, thick, ſmooth, of a purpliſh brown, and 
two Foot in Height, decorated toward the Top 
with a few Leaves. | 
The Flowers attract the Eye, and they demand 
its full Attention. They are extremely numerous, 
cluſter'd into a thick long Spike, and of a moſt ele- 
gant purple; not a deep duſky Tinct, but pale 
and lively. 

The Leaves of this Plant being cut, drop out 
a yellow bitter Juice, not ſtinking, as the com- 
mon Aloe, but ſweet, and ſomewhat aromatic, 

The Flower ſtands naked on its Footſtalk, with- 
out any Cup, and is ſucceeded by an oblong Seed- 
veſſel, form'd of three Valves; and containing, 
in ſo many Cells, numerous angulated Seeds, 

Within each Flower ſtand ſix ſlender Filaments: 
theſe are of equal Length with the Body of the 
Flower; and upon them are plac'd little oblong 
Buttons, which ſhew themſelves beyond its Verge. 

Fhe Style is ſingle, and of the ſame Length 


with the Filaments. 


We have fo far inform'd the Student in the 
LinNN an Syſtem, that he need not be told par- 
ticularly, this, which has a ſingle Style among ſix 
regular Filaments, is one of the Hexandria Mono- 


gynia of that Author, his ſixth Claſs and its firſt 


Section. 
Culture of the purple SOCOTRINE Aron. 


The Beauty of this Plant, and its full Glory in 
flowering, depend entirely upon a proper Method 
of Management; and its Flowers are ſo great an 


Ornament to whatever Place they decorate, that 


it is very well worth all the Pains that can be be- 
ſtow'd upon it. 


The firſt Principle on which this Succeſs in the 


flowering of it depends, is this: that tho' it will 
live in a leſs Degree of Heat, yet it always flowers 
more ſucceſsfully in a greater. This has been 
prov'd in the Dutch Gardens, and muſt be a Leſ- 
ſon to all who raiſe it in ours. | 


The Propagation of it is eaſy, In its native 


State it throws off Abundance of healthy Suckers; 


and, with tolerable Care, will do the ſame here. 
Theſe ſeldom fail to grow up into handſome Plants. 

The beſt are thoſe obtain'd from Africa, its 
native Soil, and they are very eaſily brought over; 


but it will riſe to a great deal of Beauty, from 


thoſe taken from Plants in our own Pots. 
A great Article is the Soil in which they are to 


be planted, and there is nothing in which the com- 


mon Practice errs ſo widely. 

In Africa this Aloe covers the Sides of ſandy 
Hills, and ſometimes gets near the Sea. 

Thoſe who have examined the Soil in theſe 


1 


gating the Plants. 


| 


Places, have found it full- of Sand, and of a 


a looſe white Earth like Mortar, | 
Their Deſcriptions, which they have given with 
more Truth than Art, have not been well under- 
ſtood ; and our People, aiming to imitate the Ap- 
pearance, when they could not make out the Re- 
ality, have, in general, mix'd up a Soil for it 
of Sand and Lime Rubbiſh mix'd with a dry 
light Earth. | 

To this is owing the indifferent Succeſs of our 
Aloes of theſe Kinds. We are ſorry to particu- 
lariſe Mr. MilLzr as one who has advis'd this 
injudicious Practice; but it is needful to caution 
the Gardener againſt an Error, which under the 
Authority of that popular Name would elſe have 
ſtood for Truth. | 

Later Enquiries have diſcover'd, that the Sub- 
ſtance which has been compar'd to Lime-Rubbiſſi, 
in theſe African Hills, is Marrs. We have this 
in England in great Abundance, and the Farmers 


uſe it, tho* the Gardeners are not enough ac- 


quainted with it, 


This is lodg'd in a brittle ſandy Earth in theſe 
native Beds of Aloes; and this is the Soil we 
ſhould imitate, and may fully equal. 


Therefore, for the firſt Step in the Culture of 


this and other African Aloes, delighting in the ſame 


kind of Soil, let there be made a Mixture of five 
Buſhels of light ſandy Earth, from a barren up- 
land Paſture ; one Buſhel and a half of Marle, 


and one Buſhel of River- Mud. Let this be pil'd 


in a Heap together, and turn'd once a F ortnight 


Octob. 


and when it has lain a Month, let there be ſprink- | 


led over this Quantity two Ounces of Sca-Salt, 

This Compoſt will mellow into a light and crum- 
bly Soil; tho', till touch'd, it holds firmly enough 
together. It will therefore cling ſufficiently about 
the Roots of the Plants; and yet not load them 
or oppreſs their tendereſt Fibres. 

This being prepar'd in Spring, will be fit for 
Uſe about the Beginning of Auguſt, which I have 
found to be. the moſt ſucceſsful Time for propa- 

At this Seaſon, fill as many ſmall Pots with 
this Compoſt as you can obtain Suckers ; firſt lay- 
ing a Piece of Tile at the Bottom of the Pot, to 


keep open the Hole; for if that be ſtopt, the 


Water given for the Support of the Plant, being 
detain'd, will be its certain Deſtruction. ' 

The Pots being ready, take off the Suckers 
carefully from the Mother-Plants. Lay them in 
the open Air, but out of the Reach of the Sun 
or Wind, that they may harden a little; for other- 
wiſe they will rot at the Baſe, and come on poorly, 
whatever Care be taken of them. 

When they have lain three Days in the Air, 
plant one in each Pot, taking Care that the 
Earth fall every Way cloſe about the Bottoms. 
When they are all planted, ſet them under the 
Shelter of a Hedge, and ſhade them with Mats, 
but not ſo cloſe as to deny them Air. 

In this Place let them ſtand ten Days; and then 
remove them into a Bark-Bed, which has but a 
very gentle Heat. Set the Pots in this up to their 
Rim, and ſhade the Bed with Mats; but raiſe the 
Glaſſes to admit Air. 


When 
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Octob. 


When they have, in this Bed, rooted pretty | 


well, they muſt, by Degrees, be inur'd to more 
and more Air; and when they bear this without 
Hurt, it will be Time to take them from the 
Bed. 

About two Months from the Time of, their 
frlt planting, they may be taken out of the Bed. 
But as the Seaſon will be now advanced, and cold 
Nights come on, they muſt not be ſet out into 
the open Air; but taken from the Bark-Bed to 
the Green-houſe. 

They muſt be there plac'd forwards, and have 


a great deal of Air by Day; but they muſt be de- 


fended, by ſhutting the Glaſſes, in an Evening. 

All this Time they muſt have frequent gentle 
Watering, and let the Gardener take Care that 
the Paſſage at the Bottom of the Pot be free, and 
no Wet lodges in it. 

In October they muſt be remov'd into the Stove, 
and from this Time they muſt have frequent Wa- 
terings; the Water having ſtood four and twenty 
Hours in the Stove, that it may be of the ſame 
Temperature with the Air. 

With this Management they will grow very 
conſiderably during the Winter; and when the 
Spring comes on, they muſt be admitted to a 
more free Air by very ſlow Degrees, becauſe the 
Winter's Growth has made them tender. 

Toward the Middle of the Summer they muſt 
be again remov'd into the Green-houſe, out of 
the Stove, and gently water'd at Times. 

In the very Heat of Summer it will do them 

to ſet them out for a few Weeks among the 
Green-houſe Plants, expos'd at that Seaſon ; but 
they muſt not be expos'd to the leaſt Danger of 
cold Nights. 

This Care is to be repeated and continued ac- 
cording to the Seaſons z and thus the Off-ſets will 
be brought to flower about the third Year. 

The Beginning of Auguſt will be afterwards the 
beſt Time of removing them from their old Earth, 
and giving new of the ſame Kind. This greatly 
ſtrengthens their Growth, and promotes their flow- 
cring. 


To this Purpole, they muſt be carefully taken 


out of the Pot, and al the Earth wip'd from Ooh, 


about the Roots. 

Let the ſeveral Parts be then examined, to ſee 
whether any be decay*d, and if there be, let ſuch 
be cut off. Then put ſome Pebbles into the Bot- 
tom of the Pots : fill to a proper Height with the 
Compoſt, and carefully put in the Plant. 

Diſtribute its Roots regularly; pour in a little 
of the Soil very dry between them, and ſhake the 
Pot, that it may ſettle among the Roots. Then 
cover them with more, and fix them ſecurely and 


ſteadily in the Pot. Put them again into the 


Green-houſe, and give them a gentle Watering. 

This muſt be occaſionally repeated; and under 
this Advantage of Shade and Shelter, Moiſture 
and Warmth, they will preſently accommodate 
themſelves to their new Earth, and grow with 
Vigour. 

This is the whole Care requir'd in paths up 
theſe Aloes to a due Degree of Strength for flow- 
ering : but when the Time for that approaches, a 
particular Attention muſt be ſhewn to them. 

They will flower as they ſtand in the Green- 
houſe; but the Flowers will not there have half their 
natural Beauty. More Heat is given by Nature, 


for this Purpoſe, in their own Country, and more 


muſt be allow'd them here. 


Toward the Time of their natural - lowering, 


the ſecond or third Year, let the Gardener watch 
his Plants, and where he ſees the Shoots for a 
Stalk, remove it into the Stove. 

There let him give it Water often, and in little 
Quantities, and always warm'd, by ſtanding in the 
Stove, to its proper Temperature. Thus the 
flowering Stalk will riſe with all its natural Ad- 
vantages, and will produce a Spike of more than 
fifty Flowers, opening in a gradual Succeſſion. 

After this the Plants will continue regularly 
flowering every Vear, and producing a ſufficient 
Number of Off- ſets from the Sides, by which a 
new Succeſſion may be rais'd, as we have directed. 

The Care and Management of the grown-up 


Plants muſt be the fame with that of the young 


ones, which we have already given; and no more 


is required to preſerve them in their full Vigour. 


3. E T HIOPIAN PHILVY CA. 


This is a very elegant Shrub, ſo frequent at 
preſent in our Gardens, that we need not recom- 
mend it farther. 

It is commonly known by the Name of Alater- 
noides, given to it by COMMEL1Nz, from ſome Re- 
ſemblance of the Flower to that of the Alatemus. 

Linn vs, and the more correct Writers, call 
it Phylica, and diſtinguiſh it by the Addition of 
Foliislinearibus verticillatis : Phylica, with narrow 
Leaves growing in Cluſters round the Stalk. 

It is a Shrub of a Yard in Height, and of a 
very beautiful, buſhy, and wild Growth. 

The main Stem is covered with a brown Bark, 
and the young Twigs are purpliſh. 

4 


The Leaves are very numerous and ſmall : 
they grow in a Kind of circular Cluſters round the 
Stalks in many Parts, and they are narrow, ſharp- 
pointed, and of a firm Subſtance. Their Colour 
on the upper Side is a fine ſtrong green, and on the 
lower Side they are ſilvery or greyiſh. 

The Flowers are very ſmall and white, but 
their Manner of growing is ſingular and beau- 
tiful. | | 

From the Tops of the Branches, and from 
their Sides, in various Places, riſe ſlender Shoots 
of two or three Inches in Length, beſet with nu- 
merous Leaves, and all crown'd with Cluſters of 
theſe little Flowers. This Diſpoſition of them, 

their 
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"F ORob. their natural Whiteneſs, and the Contraſt of the 
— ſtrong Green of the Leaves, gives the Plant an 


Air of Prettyneſs, that the moſt incurious Eye is 
ſeldom ſeen to pals by unnotic'd. 

The Flowers are all ſurrounded in the Cluſter 
by numerous little Leaves, and each ſtands in its 
own ſeparate Cup, which is compos'd of three 
narrow and ſharp-pointed Segments : this remains 
when the Flower is fallen, and becomes the De- 
fence of a roundiſh Seed-veſſel, mark'd with three 
Ridges, and containing, in as many Cells, three 


roundiſh but irregular Seeds; one in each. 


In the Centre of the Flower, which is tubular, 
and imperforated at the Baſe, and divided into 
five ſmall Segments at the Rim, there riſe five 
very ſmall and ſlender Filaments; the Origin of 
theſe is ſingular : it is this. 

At the Baſe of every Segment of the Flower 
there ſtands a little Scale; theſe are therefore five 
in all: they are ſharp-pointed, and they converge 
inwards : the five Filaments have their Inſertion 
under theſe five little Scales, one riſing under 
each, and they are terminated by ſmall roundiſh 


Buttons. The Style is plac'd among theſe, and 


is ſmall and undivided. 


This ſingular Structure of the Flower, plain! y | 


ſhews the Plant to be of a Genus diſtin& from all 
others; and the Filaments and Style ſhew evi- 
dently that it belongs to the Pentandria of Lin- 
NK us, his Fifth Claſs, and to the firſt Section, 
the Monogynia. 

The Plant is a Native of Ætbiopia, where it 
flowers all the Year. 
Seeds ſent from thence ; but at preſent, as it is 


common in our Green-houſes, and the Cuttings of 


it grow very freely, it is rais'd only by that Me- 
thod. 


Theſe afford very good Plants ; but thoſe who | 


have ſeen ſuch as were rais'd from Seeds, brought 
from wild ones in the natural Climate, know 


We firſt rais'd it from 


how much they are preferable. 

From theſe Sceds it is to be rais'd in Hot-Beds, 
as we have directed for the other Green-houſe 
Plants; but the other Way is the molt univertal. 


Culture of the PnuiLyca. 


The natural Soil for this Shrub, is a light 
Earth, with ſome Sand; and it is found to thrive 
beſt wild, when there be decay'd Wood about it, 
as near the Edges of Thickets. 

We may eaſily copy Nature in this Matter, 
and the more ſtrictly we do that, in this, as well 
as other Inſtances, the better we ſhall ſueceed. 

Upon this Plan I form'd the following arti- 
ficial Compoſt, with which I find the Shrub to 
agree ſo well, that it is not feen elſewhere ſo beau- 
tiful. 


Mix a Barrow of Earth, from an upland Pa- 
ſture, half a Barrow of good Garden-Mould, a 


Buſhel of common Sand, and half a Buſhel of 
Saw-Duſt. 853 

Let theſe be well work' d together in the Spring, 
and lie mellowing all Summer. 


In the Beginning of the ſucceeding Autumn fill 


a Pot with this, large enough to hold eight or 
ten of the Cuttings. Let them be taken from a 
thriving Plant, and ſet in with Care. 


Give them a gentle Watering as ſoon as they 


are in the Pot, and repeat it occaſionally. 
Set the Pots up to the Edge in an old Bark-Bed 


that retains a little Heat, and ſhade the Plants 


with Mats. 


By this Means, the ho Waterings, moderate 


Warmth, and due Degree of Shading, will en- 
courage them preſently to ſtrike Root; and after 


this they require no particular Care, but muſt be 
treated juſt as the Green-houſe Plants. 


gular Aſpect and late flowering, give them a great 
Value. 


Their ſin- 


„ Gee 


This is a very elegant little Shrub, and from 


its handſome Growth, as well as the Singularity of 
its Flowers, deſerves a Place in every Collection. 


The old Writers on Botany were unacquainted 


with it; and thoſe who afterwards came to the 


Knowledge of it, were perplexed where to arrange 
it, or by what Name to call it. 

PLUKENET has call'd it, Ulmifolia Ar bor : and 
CoMMELINE, Uni facie Arbuſcula. 

LIN N vs has diſtinguiſh'd it by the Name 
Grewia ; and as this Species has the Leaves of a 
Form approaching to oval, he has added, to 
make the ſpecific Name, Foliis ſubovatis. 

They judg'd by very faint Reſemblances who 
nam'd this after the Elm: they ſhould: have 
fought the ae nam; fl not in the Leaf, but in the 
Flower. 

It grows with us to a Shrub of five Foot high, 
and ſpreads in a pleaſing Manner into Branches. 
The Bark of the main Stem is greyiſh, and 

No g. 
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that of the young Shoots brown, and often pur- 
pliſn: they are very ſlender, and are arm'd with a 
few ſlight and almoſt harmleſs Thorns. 

The Leaves are plac'd with perfect Irregularity, 
ſometimes in Pairs, ſometimes alternately, and 
they are an Inch and half long, coll an Inch 
broad, 

They have ſhort Foot- ſtalks, ind their Colour 
is a pale but pleaſing. green. Their Edges are 
ſerrated, and they are pointed at the Ends. 

The Flowers are ſcattered over various Parts of 


the Shrub, and they are very conſpicuous : they 


are large, open, and of a pale purple, with a 
great Cluſter of yellow Buttons in the Centre. 
This Flower is plac'd in a five-leav'd-Cup, of 
a firm tough Subſtance, and colour'd on the inner 
Side; and is ſucceeded by a Fruit of the Berry 
Kind, but ſquare, and divided within into four 
Cells. 
The Petals of the Flower are properly five; 
D d but 
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but they are ſo mix'd among the Leaves of the 


Cup, and thoſe are "ſo large and colour'd, that 


Pl. IX. 


Fig. 5. 


the Flower appears to conſiſt of twice that 
Number. 

At the Baſe of every Petal there is plac'd a lit- 
tle Scale; and theſe converging, ſurround, at the 
Bottom, the Style. 

In the Centre of the Flower appears the Rudi- 
ment of the ſucceeding Fruit : from this grows up 
the Style; and upon it are inſerted alſo the Fila- 
ments. This is a ſingular Diſpoſition ; and the 
Student muſt carefully regard it; becauſe on this 
depends the claſſing of the Shrub. 

Theſe Filaments are very numerous, and of the 
Length of the Petals, and they are crown'd with 
roundiſh Buttons. 

The Rudiment of the Fruit, juſt deſcrib- 
ed, terminates a Columnar Receptacle, and from 
it riſes the Style, which is ſingle, and of the 
Length of the Filaments. 

The Sight of theſe Filaments might at firſt per- 
plex the Student; but he will remember, that 
when they are thus numerous, the Claſs of the 
Plant is not to be found by counting them; but 
by obſerving the Place of their Origination. 

If they be inſerted in the Inſide of the Cup, 
the Plant belongs to the Icoſandria: if on the Re- 
ceptacle, it is of the Polyandrous Claſs; but he 
will find in this they are not inſerted on either, 
but riſe from the Baſe of the Germen or Rudi- 
ment of the Fruit, which terminates the Recep- 
tacle. 

This is the Female Part of the Flower; and 
he will recollect, that we have before acquainted 
him of the Gynandria, the Twentieth of the Lix- 
NA AN Claſſes, whoſe Character is, that the Fila- 
ments grow on the Female Part. 

The Grewia is one of theſe; and there is no 
Plant which better ſhews that Character. 


. 


Culture of the GRRWIA. 


This Shrub is a Native of the Eaſt and W:/t- 
Indies, and of ſome Parts of Africa; always in 
extreamly hot Climates. 

It loves a mellow Soil, and this we muſt oive i it 
here. The beſt is made of equal Parts of Gar- 
den-Mould and River-Mud, with a ſmall Sprink- 


due Care, and it will not fail to flower under a 
right Degree of Warmth and Moiſture, 
The beſt Method of raiſing it is from Seeds 
but it is much more eaſily propagated by laying 
the Branches, | 
If it be rais'd from Seeds, they muſt be ſown 
in Spring, on a moderate Hot-Bed; and at the 


prepar'd for their future Reception. 

The Plants, when come up, muſt have a little 
Water carefully given them; and being rais'd to 
fome Strength, they muſt be tranſplanted into 
Pots of this prepar'd Soil. 

Theſe muſt be ſet up to the Rim in x Bark- 
Bed of moderate Heat, and ſhaded till they are 
well rooted. 

From this Bed, when they have gain'd ome 
Height, they muſt be remov'd into another, firſt 
planting them into larger Pots; and when they 
have been ſhaded in this, and water'd till they 
have taken good Root, they muſt be by Degrees 
inur'd to the Air. 

In the Height of Summer they may be expos'd 
among the Green-houſe Plants; but before the 
leaſt Approach of Cold, they muſt be hous'd, 
firſt taking them into the Green-houſe, and then 
into the Stove. 

The Way of laying the Branches has nothing 
in it particular, but they muſt be laid into Pots 
of this Compoſt ; and when they have taken ſuffi- 
cient Root, treated in all Reſpects as the others. 

The Shrub will bear the open Air, with the 


never flower ſo well as in the Stove. 


5 VINE-LEAV'D GERANIUM. 


We add here to the Geraniums, we have before 
recommended to the Gardener's Attention, one 
whoſe Beauty and Fragrance have already engag'd 
the general Attention; and which is worthy a Place 
in the beſt Collections. 


Authors have nam'd it under the Title of Ge- 
ranium tuberoſum vitis folio, noftu oleus. LIx- 
N us, more diſtinftly, Geranium calycibus mono- 


Pbyllis tubis longiſſimis ſubſeſſilibus radice ſubrotunda: 


Roundiſh-rooted Geranium, with Cups form'd of a 


ſingle Leaf, and very long Tubes on ſhort Foot- 
ttalks, 


It is a very ſpecious Kind, and ſcarce inferior 
to any in Elegance. 


The Root is roundiſh, brown, and full of Fi- 


bres. 


The firſt Leaves rife in Numbers, and are 455 
ported on long thick hairy Foot-ſtalks : theſe are 

ſometimes purpliſh, but naturally green; and the 
Leaves are alſo of a fine bright green. They are 


and not unlike ſome Kinds of Vine· leaves: and they 
are highly rib'd, and lightly hairy. 
Prequently at the Baſes of theſe there ſtand one 


or two little Appendages, but this is not con- 
ſtant. 


Stalk, which ſupports the Flowers. This is round, 
thick, hairy, purpliſh at the Bottom ; and on the 
upper Part green. 

The Flowers fpread out in very glorious Tufts, 


| and they are in themſelves large and beautiful. 


I Their 


ling of coarfe Sand; in this let it be planted with _ 


ſame Time, the Soil, we have directed, muſt be 


Green-houſe, a great Part of the Year; but it will 


large, broad, divided deeply in ſeveral Places, 


In the Centre of this Tuft of Leaves rife che 
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rally of a pale yellow. 

Theſe — plac'd on hairy Footſtalks, 
ſingly ſometimes, but oftener in Cluſters z and 
they are ſucceeded by long Beaks, in the Manner 
of the other Plants of this ſingular Kind. 

The Flower of the Geranium we have explain'd 
to the Student, in treating of ſome of the preced- 
ing Species; and as this differs in nothing eſſen- 
tial from thoſe in the general Structure, we ſhall 
barely recapitulate, that the Petals in the Flower 
are five; and that the Filaments, which are ten 
in Number, grow together, ſo as to form one 
Body at the Baſe : wherefore the Plant is not to be 
claſs'd according to their Number, but to this 
ſingular Diſpoſition; and thence plac'd in the 
Monadelphous Tribe; and in the ſecond Section 
containing the Decandria, thoſe whoſe Filaments 
are ten. . 


Culture of the ViNE-LEav'd GER ANIUM, 


The Plant is a Native of Africa, where, after 
Sun-ſet, its Flower has a very ſingular Fra- 
grance, tho' none in the Heat of the Day : this 
is not wonderful, for the great Heat diſſipates the 
Vapour, on which their Smell depends. With us 
it has the ſame Quality, but in a leſs Degree. 

It naturally delights in a rich, mellow, and 
light Soil ; and the preparing ſuch a one for it 
here, ſhould be the firſt Care of all who wiſh to 
ſee it in its natural Luſtre, or enjoy its — 


he: ren | 
To this Purpoſe, let there be mix'd ne 


two Barrows of Mould, from a fertile but dry Pa- 
ſture; one Barrow of Earth from under an old 
Wood-Pile, and half a Barrow of large coarſe 
Let this be pil'd in a Heap ſeveral Months be- 
fore it is wanted, and kept clear from Weeds 855 
frequent Turning. 


an Ld fide. Mn ton 1 e 


Octob. Their Colour, in the Middle Part of the Petals, 
23 ; a delicate red, but the Edges of them are natu- 


| 


Let Seeds be obtain'd, when that can be done, Octob. 


from Africa; but, in other Caſes, let the beſt of 
thoſe it ripens here, be carefully preſerved 
during Winter, and ſown in Spring: 

They ſhould be ſcatter'd upon a well-covet'd 
Hot-Bed, and bury'd half an Inch. 

The Plants will ſoon come up; and when thay 


have acquir'd a little Strength, they muſt be re- 


moy'd into another, and fet at greater Diſtances. -_ 


In this they muſt be ſhaded and water'd, to 
promote their Rooting ; and when they are ſome- 
what more advanted in Bigneſs; remov'd into 
Pots. 

Commbn Mould tren very well the Purpoſe 
covering the two Hot-Beds ; but the Compoſt pre · 
par'd for them muſt be now put into the Pots. 

Firſt let ſome Pebbles be laid in the Bottom of 


the Pot; then let it be half, or more, filld with 


the Compoſt ; and being thus prepar d, let the 


Plants be one by one taken up, with as much of 
| the Mould as will hang to the Roots, and ſet up- 
Let more of the Compoſt be 


right in the Pots. 


pour'd in, to fill them up to a propet Height, 
and the Plants ſecur'd upright; Then let them 


have 4 gentle Watering, and be plac'd either in a 


Bark-Bed that has but little Heat, or under a 
common Hot-Bed Frame to help their Rooting. 
Here they muſt be cover'd, ſhaded; and wa- 


ter'd, till well rooted again; and after that the 


Glaſſes muſt by Degtees be rais'd more and. more, 
in the Heat of the Day, to harden them; and 
e ee ee eee 
houſe Plants. 7 

They will flower, with good Aude int, the | 
firſt Year. They muſt be taken in at 3 
of Winter, and they will every Year afterwards 


flower ſtronger and ſtronger; and willy in Time, 


produce Off- ſets from their Roots, which being 


nurs d up with the ſame Care as the Seedling 


Plants, will ſooner come to the full Glory of 
their lowering. They will always — ths 78 
e e moſt . er Gn ; 


6. 


have not half its Beauty. 
It is greatly eſteem'd in the other European Col- 


own. 


The papilionaceous Flowers, added to the Dif- 
poſition of the Leaves, expreſs the Character of 
its Genus ſo plainly, that all who have treated of 
it, have call'd it by its proper Name. 

ComMeELine calls it, Trifolium Africanum fru- 
ticans fore purpuraſcente. Linn us, Trifolium 
ſpicis ſubvillaſis, lacinia calycum infima maxima, caule 
fruticoſo foliis ſubſaſilibus: Shrabby Trefoil, with 
Leaves having ſcarce any Foot-ſtalks ; with hairy 
Tufts of Flowers; and with the lower Segment of 


the Cup large. 
Thoſe who are not acquainted with Botanical 


r 


[ 


PURPLE SHRUB TREFOILL 
We raiſe many of the Shrub Trefoil Kind with | 


Knowledge, cenſure Lanw avs for the Length and 
as much Care as would be requir'd for this, which | 


Abſtruſeneſs of his Names. With Reſpect to che 
latter Charge, it is his Care to avoid making them 
yet longer, which occaſions. it; and the Length 


lections, and deſerves to be made univerſal in our they have is proportioned to the Number of Spe- 


cies, from the which they are n Gar to 
which they are apply d. 


Thus, „„ eee 
extremely numerous; and the Author was therefore 


under a Neceſſity to point out the peculiar Parts 
in which this differs from the others. A ſhorter 
Name could not have anfwer'd the Purpoſe of a 


juſt Diſtinction of the Species. 


It is a ſhrubby Plant, of irregular Growth, and 
of about two Foot in Height. 


The Root is woody, divided, and full of Fi- 
bres. 


The Stem is firm, round, hard, and cover'd with 
a brown 
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_ AVCOMPLIEA'T BODY 


Oktob. a brown Bark and the young Shoots are _—_— 
—— brown, and ſometimes reddiſh. + 


The Leaves are narrow and oblong, pointed at 


the Ends, not at all ſerrated at the Edges, and of 


a lively green. They ſtand in Three's, according 
to the Character of the ere and OREN a lit- 


a Hage: 2 1 l 


The Tops of al the ate « are een with 


numerous Flowers. Theſe are large, for a Plant 


of this Kind, and very eminent in their Colour; 
which, when the Plant is healthy, is a Purple no 
Paint can repreſent ..... n 
They are arrang'd in a Lind of thick ſhort 
Spikes, 'anc-thiſe ate downy, in the Manner of 


the Leayes) but that the Hairs are NR colour'd 


and longer. ont 1. 

Each Flower lands l in a cup, form d &f a 
fingle Piece, but divided deeply into frwe Seg- 
ments, of which the lower one is over- propor- 
tioned to che reſt in Size; and is ſucceeded by a 


hort Pod, containing a ſingle angulated Seed. 


The Flower itſelf conſiſts in the Manner of 
thoſe calld papilionateous, of four Petals,” Of theſe 
the upper one, call'd in theſe Flowers the Vexillum, 
is ſomewhat” broad, and turn'd naturally back: 
the two ſide ones are call'd Alæ, or Wings, and 
theſe are ſhorter than the Vexillum; and the lower 
Petal, or Carina, is ſhorter yet than they. 

The Filaments are hid; but on tearing open a 
Flower carefully, they are diſtinguiſh'd plainly : 
they are ten in Number, as is ſeen by counting 
the Antheræ; but they are form'd into two Aſ- 
ſortments; nine of them uniting into a kind of 
Tube, and the tenth, which remains lingle, fall- 


1 


ing over its Opening | 


The Style riſes within this tubular Body; and is 
ann it; and it is ſingle. 

The Student; upon this Examination, vill! not 
fall to recollect what we have laid before hun re- 
lating to the Diadolpbia. 


The Characters of theſe is, that 8 Filtranth | 


are form'd into two Aſſortments; and the third Sub- 
diviſion contains thoſe Plants of this Deſcription, 
which have the Number of ten of theſe Filaments : 
plainly therefore this Species belongs to the Dia- 
delphia Decandria of Linnzvs, as do indeed all 


the others of that nurperguy. Family, the Trefoil. 


| Culture, of the PURPLE SHRUB EY 


tate in N or we "HAY never ſee it in its full 
Beauty. * 5 
« . To0 rich à Soil wil Hake the Branches ſpread in 


| * Number, and the Leaves will thus be larger: 
. but it will have fewer, and thoſe paler Flowers. 


< Weg, but a Soil, hat in ſome Degree reſem- 


The Plant is a Native of Africa, and there lives 
in a very dry and barren Soil. This we muſt imi- 


— 


For this Purpoſe, let the Gardener mix together 
two Barrows of Earth, taken from a hilly and poor 
Paſture, and half a Barrow of Sand. Let him 
break over this a quarter of a Pound of Stone 
Lime, and leave it to the Airy the it once a 
n ortnight.” 3 

This being prepar'd, let 0 Seeds be ſown 
upon a moderate Hot-Bed. They will riſe freely. 
| Thoſe from its native Country are beſt; but it 
will ripen them ſo well here, that they will afford 
w_—_ good Plants. 

When theſe are three Inches high, let the beſt 
| of them be remov'd to another Hot- Bed, and 
ſhaded! well, and water'd gently, till they are 
| rooted : then let them be encourag d to grow up 
| by more Water; and when they are grown to a 
| good Size, let them be planted out into Pots. 

Into each Por let there be firſt put ſome Peb- 
| bles, to facilitate the Paſſage of the Water: then 
let them be fill'd half up with the Compoſt pre- 
| par'd for them; and on this let the Plants be ſer 
with a- little of we Hot-Bed Mould about their 
Roots. 

Then fill up the Pot carefully with more oof the 
Cemped and take Care the Plants ſtand upright. 
They muſt have a gentle Watering after this, and 
be then ſet under a Hot-Bed F lime. and ſhaded, 
and occaſionally water'd. 


When they are well rooted, the Mats, or whats 
ever elſe were us'd to ſhade them, may be taken 
off, and the next Care is to harden them to the 
Air. This is to be affected by raiſing the Glaſſes 
in the Middle of the Day; and after a Week's 
Management of this Kind, they may be ſet out, 


4 wah Rs eee, in ON an 


| ſhelter'd Place. 

After this they muſt be water d once in two 
| Days, but not much at a Time; and when the 
Weather grows cool, they muſt be remov'd into 
Shelter. | 
They will flower the firſt Year, and continue a 


more numerous Flowers. 

_ _ Unleſs the Seeds are wanted, it is beſt never to 

let chem ripen upon the Plant; but let the Gar- 

dener, as the Flowers fade, nip off the Heads. 

this will prevent the Root from being exhauſted, 

' tho” it make the Plant yield more numerous 
Flowers. 

This is a general Truth, the OS a ſhould 
always know, That there is more Harm done to 
a Root, by ripening one Head of Seeds, than by 

the blowing of many Flowers; for that is the laſt 


el aft oo 


[ Work of Nature. 
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long Time in their Luſtre; and from that Time 
they will be every Year ſtronger, and will — 


bles its own, will give that lively Tinge to them Ooh: 
they have where native. | — 
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CFH 
| The Management of the Flower-Garden. 


NE Care the Gardener has already taken 

of his perennial Plants, naturally directs 
his Eyes to the Roſes and Honey-ſuckles, and 
thoſe other lowering Shrubs, which are frequent 
among Flowers, and mix well with them in the 
Borders. 

This is a Time to give theſe the requiſite 
pruning. 

Nature is luxuriant where the Soil is good; 
and as her Intent is to encreaſe the greater Part 
of theſe by Suckers; they never fail to be thrown 
out in Abundance, according to the Health and 
Age of the Plant. 

Theſe the Gardener is to retrench, for he does 
not want them there; and they ſerve two very 
bad Purpoſes ; they deform the Plants, and 
hurt their flowering. To have the Roe in its 
full Luſtre, as much as poſſible of the Efforts 
of the Root ſhould be directed to the Supply of 
the Flower; but in this Cafe the Suckers inter- 
cept the greateſt Part of the Nourichment, and. 
the more valuable Production of the Shrub is 
ſtarved. Theſe Suckers mult therefore be all taken 
off, and the Branches pruned. 

The Suckers may be planted out by ſuch as 


want a Supply of theſe Shrubs; for it is a very. 


good Way of raiſing tnem: though that may be 
done alſo by Layers, and by binding ; as we ſhall 
ſhew when we treat of the ſeveral Particulars, 

The pruning of the Roſe Buſh depends up- 
on two Articles : cutting out the dead Wood, 
which is always to be done at this Seaſon , and 
taking off too luxuriant Shoots, which may 
be done at Diſcretion, and never ſucceeds ſo well 
as at this Seaſon. 

There will often riſe ſome peculiar Shoot, 
which, the Root ſupplies at the Expence of all 


the reſt of the Plant; and this ſhould be pre- 


vented, either by cutting ſuch Shoot entirely 
away, or ſhortening it, that it may ſend out new 
Shoots where they are wanted. 


Thus far the Art of pruning the Roſe Tre is 


known to the common Gardener ; but no far- 


ther. 


We propoſe to lead our Pupils to more Know- | 


ledge. 


The farſt an this: a ſmaller Number 


of very fine Flowers is preferable to a TargerN um- 
ber of indifferent ones. 


It is therefore his Intereſt to ee the Num- 
ber, not when the Shrub is about flowering: 
but by retrenching the Branches at this Tis”. 

The Luxuriance of Wood ſtarves Flowers, as 


well as Fruit; and Branches choak, that inter- 
fere with one another. 


All theſe Reaſons conſpire to what we are 
about to direct; which is the clearing the Roſe 
Buſh of many of thoſe Branches at this Time, 
which the common pruning would leave on. 


No. IX, 


The Rule is this: firſt let all long Stragglers 
be ſhortened; for they deform the Sub while 
they exhauſt the Nouriſhment. 

Theſe being taken off, and the dead Wood cut 
out, and Jarge Shoots taken away or ſhortened, 
the Shrub will ſhew itſcit in its right Form. 

Let the Gardener now uſe his Knife more 
freely. Wherever one Branch ſtands before, be— 
hind, or cloſe againſt another, let it be taken of, 

When three ſtand too near, let him cut out 
the Middle one: and in the fame Manner pro- 
ceed through the whole Shrub ; leaving the 
Boughs at moderate and equal Diſtances ; and 
taking Care, that as he leaves no Cluſter:, ſo he 

make no Gaps. 

This indeed is partly a Conſequence of * the 
other; for the thick Growth of the Boughs in 
one Place makes the Gaps more vilibfe in another. 

The Shrub thus W he will be able to 
lee through between all the Branches; and where 
the Eye can paſs, there can allo the Air, 

This done, and the Suckers firſt removed, let 


the Earth be dug about the Shrub and well 


broke, and let ſome good freſh Mould be ſcat— 
tered over the Bottom half an Inch thick. Thus 
let him go on with every Roſe Tree in the Gar- 
den; 10 the Conſequence will be, that next 
Year they will be vigorous in their Shoots ; their 


Leaves welt © ores” no Blight or, Mildew will 
be ſeen upon them, and they will be handſomely 
covered with Flowers of the fineſt Kind according 


to their ſeveral Species. 
Nothing is more common or more diſagree— 


able than Blights and Mildews upon Roſe Trees. 


Theſe in all Caſes rite trom choaked up Air, or 
Want of Nouriſnment; and by this Practice 
there will be a free Paſſage for all Vapours, and 


a good Supply for the Roots. 


The PRUx ING or iHlonty SUCKLES is a much 


—— 


Octoh. 


—— — — 


eaſter Taſk ; they are more apt to be luxuriant 


in ſtraggling Shoots, than in the middle 
Branches; and theſe long trailing Boughs are 


what muſt now be ed 
The Gardener muſt take a ſnarp Knife and cut 
them off behind a Leaf Bud. Any Other! irregu— 


lar Branch is to be reduced in the fc Manner" 


and the Shrubs will thus be brought to Order, 


and prepared for making a handſome . G 
the next Year. 


The Ground ſhould be alſo broken round 


about them by good digging, and a little freth 
Mould ſcattered in over the Surface. 


In the ſame Manner are to be treated the 
other flowering Shrubs which ſtand our Winters 
in the open Borders. | 

The Care of the Seedlings in Boxes is now to 

efend them from the cold Winds, and give 
them all the Advantage that can be of the Sun. 
This, and clearing them of Weeds, is all they 


require. 
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A COMPLEAT BODY 


7 og OCT 


r. 1b 
The Buſmeſs of the SEMINARY, for the preſent Week. 


* HIS Week it will be proper to put into the 


Ground the Stones of ſeveral Kinds of 
Plums for raiſing Stocks for the future Uſe of 
grafting. There is no Difficulty in this; but if 
due Care be not uſed they often miſcarry. 

Let the Earth be opened for them a Spade's 
Depth: then when it has been well broken let 
the Surface be laid level. Upon this ſpread 
the Stones evenly, and at a moderate Diſtance; 
and cover them an Inch and a half with Mould. 

Then ſpread ſome Mulch over the Surface, 
and ſet two or three Traps for Mice. In this 
Manner they will have Time to prepare for 
ſhooting z and they will be ſecured from the 
Severity of the Weather. 

By this Method a great many of them will 


ſhoot, and there will be the Foundation of a 


good Supply for the ſucceeding Seaſons. 

Every Year this Practice ſhould: be repeated; 
for there is little Trouble in it; and it muſt be 
very agreeable to a good Gardener always to 
have a due Supply of them. 

This is a very good Time alſo for raiſing 
Beech from Seed. It is a Tree that may be in- 
troduced with Advantage on ſeveral Occaſions 
in Gardening, and planted in waſte Ground, to 
the great Benefit of the Owner. 

It will grow on the barreneſt and moſt rocky 
Soils; and the Timber is of conſtant Sale to 
the Upholſterers and Turners. 

In large Gardens it makes a very good Hedge, 


and from its tall Growth is fitter than trol other 


Kinds for high Plantations. 


Theſe are Reaſons for raiſing Beech in the 
Nurſery ; and as a ſmall Spot will ſerve for a 
great Number of Trees, let noc this Opportunity 
be neglected. 

Now is the Time for ſowing it. Let the Maſt 
or Fruit be got from a large and healthy Tree; 
and after ſpreading a few Days to harden it, 
let it be ſown upon a level Bed of well dug 
Earth, and covered an Inch with fine light 
Mould. Let ſome Furze Buſhes be thrown over 
the Bed, and ſeveral Traps ſet for Mice. Thus 
defended it will ſprout vigorouſly ; and Year after 
Year, for three Seaſons, a Part of the young 
Trees may be drawn and planted out in other 
Places, the reſt ſtanding more free. 

If there were Layers of any Kind made the Wr. 
mer Year, this will be the proper Time of taking 


them off from the Mother Plants. They will be 
now rooted; and being planted out will get ſome 


Root before the Froſts, and be ſtrong for the 
ſucceeding Seaſon. 

Theſe are to be treated in all Reſpects as 
new planted Trees; and defended from Injuries 
as we have directed in the preceding Numbers. 

Theſe being removed, let others be layed, 
that they may be ready for the ſame Opera- 
tion the ſucceeding Autumn. One Year roots 
moſt of them perfectly: there are others that 
require two: and this we ſhall particularly 
direct under their ſeveral Heads. 

Plant the laſt Cuttings of the Autumn this 


Week ; and that done, leave the Seminary for 


the preſent. 
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SECTION III | 
or the FRUIT-GARDEN, 


Fruits now in Seaſon. 


TH E Catalogue under this Article will be 

now every Week more and more reduced, 
till it come to almoſt nothing. Every Day 
ſome Kind that had continued ſo long is loſt; 
and none offer for a new Supply: therefore we 
muſt expect few Names of them. 

There yet remain ſome Grapes, and with good 
Care they will continue longer. 

The Portugal Grape, diſtinguiſhed by this 
Name becauſe frequently imported from that 
Country in the Bunch, will with due Care now 
begin to ripen in our Gardens. It is a very rich 
and noble Grape; the Bunches are large, but 


the Berries hang irregularly and in a ſcattered 


Manner; they are very large, and of a reddiſh 
Purple, covered with a fine blue Powder: the 


Fleſh is firm, and of an extremely fine Flavour. 


Some Seaſons this Grape will ripen in the com- 
mon Way ; but in almoſt any it will ſucceed with 


a hot Wall, and the Taſte will be at leaſt equal 


to what we receive from Abroad under the Diſ- 
advantages of Carriage. 
The White Morillion is another Grape of this 


| Seaſon; and tho? it has Diſadvantages, yet is not 


without its Excellence. The Skin is hard and diſ- 
agreeable, but the Juice is very rich. It is a 
round white Grape in thick Bunches. 

The black Raiſin Grape is alſo now in its Per- 
fection, if managed with due Care: elſe it does 
not well ripen. This is a large Grape in great 
Bunches : the Berries are _— and black, and 
they are well taſted. 
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1 laſt Catalogue of theſe late Fruits, continue yet 


The Medlar and the Service, mentioned in the 


in Seaſon, and if well kept improve in Goodneſs : 
and from theſe, with the Aſſiſtance of the Nut 


Þ 5x — > we 


OA 'Þ; 


Kind, and now and then a Pine-Apple, the De- Octob. 


ſert of a handſome Table may be yet turniſhed in 
a tolerable Manner. 


CLAEALALALALALXEALES 
II. 


The Care and M anapement of the Fruit-Garden, ami Orchard, for this Weeks 


GREAT deal of pruning may be done at 


this Time: and let the Gardener fee that 
it be executed in a careful Manner. 

Let him look to his Peach - Trees. The 
Time for pruning of theſe moſt ſucceſsfully, is 
alittle after they have done ſhooting. This has 
now been over ſome Time, and the Seaſon 
is therefore come for the Work. Every Garde- 
ner knows that in pruning, he is to ſhorten the 
Branches ; but this in general is the Sum of 
their Knowledge. 

They muſt be informed, chat no two Trees 
require the ſame Degree of ſhortening : and that 
in order to know what is proper, they muſt exa- 
mine the State of the Tree. The general Rule 
is, that if it be ſtrong, they may be left ſeven 
Inches; and if they be weak, they muſt be cut 
to four. 

Theſe are the Rules by which the Gardener is 
expected toconduct himſelf ; and having no others, 
it is not a Wonder his Buſineſs is no better mana- 

ed. 
: There are various Degrees of Weakneſs in a 
Tree; and to every one a peculiar Manner of 
pruning ſhould be applied. Reaſon muſt go a 
great Way in this; but ſhe will wander, if not 
better guided than by ſuch vague Leſſons, 

We will ſuppoſe the Gardener is ſet to prune 4 
Peach Tree, which is weak from ill Manage- 
ment; as this is the Caſe too generally. He finds 
it full of ſhort ſmall Branches: many of theſe 
have their Ends dead; and the reſt are covered 
with weak Buds, which are neither fit to produce 
good Fruit, or good Shoots, 

What is he to do in this Caſe? *tis needful to 


Enquire, becauſe it is a very common one ; and 


at this very Time, half the Trees in our Rea- 
der's Poſſeſſion are in this Condition. They are 
intereſted therefore to look into it; for the ſuc- 
ceeding Years Fruit depend upon this pruning. 

The Gardeners, as if taught by one univerſal 
Maiter, follow the ſame Practice. They ſay 
they muſt recover the Tree ; and to this Purpoſe 
they cut the Branches ſhort, and leave on the 
greater Part of them. 

The Error of this Practice appears the next 
Year ; but they are blind to it: they repeat 
it the Year after; and thus the Tree grows from 
bad to worſe, till the Gardener, whoſe ill Ma- 
nagement has deſtroyed it, -declares it old and 


unfit for Service; and it muſt be replaced by a 
new one. | 


The natural Conſequence of their Manner of 


pruning is this : the ſhortening of theſe Branches 
produces new ones in Abundance from them; ſo 


that the Tree is loaded, and they grow 
ſtarv'd and weak by being ſo near one another. 
Diſtance is the great Article in the ſtrengthning 
the Shoots : when they ſtand remote, they have 
the better Share of Nouriſhment, and the Air 
paſſes freely between them, which is very efſen- 
tial, 

Let the Gardener, who ſhall follow our practi- 
cal Directions, look to the Bottom of the Tree; 
and ſee what Branches have been made there the 
laſt Year. 

If there be any of theſe wolerably ſtrong, let 
the Buds be taken off, and let them be nail'd to 
the Wall, in the Manner of the Stems of new- 


- planted Trees. 


This is the firſt rational Step WOE a Recovery 
of ſuch a Tree. 

All thoſe muſt then be cut off, 8 would interfere 
with the Diſpoſition of the principal of theſe, in 
a proper and free Manner, upon the Wall. 

After this, let theſe ſtrong Branches be train'd 
in all Reſpects as new Trees ſhould be. 

There are Inſtances of ſuch unfavourableGrowths, 
that a Gardener ſhall not find any of theſe Branches 
in the proper Places; or fit for his Purpoſe : then 
let him ſelect a Couple of the belt and ſtouteſt of 
the old Branches, one on each Side; and begin 


3933 — 


the Recovery of the Tree by theſe, cutting off 


all the ſmall Branches from them; except about 
five on each; which mult be choſen * being the 
ſtrongeſt or the beſt plac'd. 

Theſe Branches are to be nail'd up like Stetns j 
and the ſame Care taken of them as if they were 
new-platited Trees, to make _ ſpread in 
Order: 

After this, every Year the old Vratiches muſt; 


dne by one, be taken off, to make Room for the 
new ones. 


This is 4 plain, an eaſy, and a rational Method 
of recovering a weak Peach-Tree; and it is certain 
of Succeſs. | 

The lower Part being thus manag'd, let the 
Gardener look to the upper Branches. He will, 
in ſuch a Tree, find many of them dead at the 
Tops: theſe muſt be taken off, and when he 
has done that, let him ſelect the moſt promiſing 
there are for bearing; and, clearing them to half 
a Foot Diſtance, nail them upright tb the Wall. 

Where an old Peach-Tree is full of ſtrong Wood, 
and has very little prepar'd for Fruiting, the follow- 


ing is to be the Gardener's Method of pruning : 


Let him examine the Condition, State; and O- 
rigin of theſe Faults, and he will find the Miſchief 


has ariſen from ſhort cutting and improper nail= 


ing of Branches, 
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A COMPLEAT BODY Ee. 


Octob. 


This is the common Caſe; and in general, it 
is equally true, that the Gardeners have been the 
Cauſe of the Misfortunes they lament. Let our 


Pupil, in this Caſe, examine the Bottom, and 


nail up two ſtrong Branches for Stems: then let 
him cut all the others out of their Way. The 


ſtrong Branches above muſt then be laid horizon- 


tally; and at ſuch Diſtances, that the Bearers, 


proceeding from them, may be nail'd upright, 


without croſſing the Horizontals above them. 

If any of theſe Branches project over the lower 
Parts of the Tree, they muſt be cut off cloſe to 
the Part from whence they proceed. 

Thus may the worſt Peach-Tree, that has but 


Vigour at the Root, be recover'd and brought in- Odtob, 
to Form as eaſily as a new-planted one; and all 


the Time continue bearing. 
This is the moſt dificult and nice Part of Prun- 


ing; and there is nothing in which the practical 


Gardener more needs Aſſiſtance. 

In all this, it is eſſential that the Middle of the 
Tree be kept thia of Branches, for they may be 
eaſily ſupply'd when the Sides are taken Care of; 
and if the wrong Growth be permitted there, they 


will preſently run the Trees into the decay'd State 


again, from which we have juſt propos'd to reco- 
ver them. 
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SECTION IV. 


CHLORIS, or the 
HE. Products in our laſt continue, and this 
is not a Seaſon for ſudden Additions; weſhall 

therefore -avoid uſeleſs Repetitions, and enter at 

once upon what remains to be done in the Ground. 
Celeri will be, during the ſucceeding Seaſon, 


a very uſeful and valuable Product; and the Time 


of taking Care of ir, for that Purpoſe, is now. 
It is a Point not ſufficiently regarded, and is ca- 
pable of Improvement ; which, as we have Expe- 
rience for our Voucher, we ſhall direct freely. 
We ſuppoſe the Celeri, which is at this Time to be 
earthed, to have been planted in the uſual Way in 
Trenches, at a Yard Diſtance, and the Earth of 
the Trench by this Time all drawn up about them. 
This is the natural Condition of a tolerably 
manag'd Celeri-Bed, in the End of October. The 
Plants are conſiderably advanc'd in Height ſince 
their laſt Earthing; and there will be double Rea- 
ſon of repeating it now, becauſe they will want it 
for bleaching, and for defending them On. the 
Fralte:: 22317 9 
For this Purpoſe, the Earth thrown up out of 
the Trench, having been already us'd, the Spaces 
between the Rows are to be dug up, and their 
Soil us'd for the Purpoſe : but this is ſometimes 
ſo fad and damp, that it Gther rots the Plants, 


from its Wet, or gives the Froſt too much Power. 


to deſtroy them : the Effect of Froſt being always 
greateſt where the Ground is moſt damp. 

To prevent theſe Accidents, and at once ſecure 
and encourage the Crop, let there be ſpread over 
the Ground, that is to be dug, half an Inch 
Thickneſs of clean River-Sand : over this ſprinkle 
a little Brine, made of common Salt in Pond- 
water. Let this he three Days, and then begin 
digging. Mix in the Sand as you dig, and break 
the Earth very carefully. Let it lie thus two 
Days more to dry, after the breaking, and then 
draw it up about the Plants. 

The Effect of this Mixture I have always found 
eo be this: it dries and mellows the Soil, and at 
the ſame Time enriches it; for it gets more by 
the Salt than it loſes by the Sand. 


KITCHEMN- GARDEMN 


It falls cloſer about the Plants, which 1s a very 
material Article; and at the ſame Time that it 
perfectly ſerves for the Purpoſe of blanching 
them, it neither detains the Wet to rot them, nor 
admits the Froſt to deſtroy them. 

This, I have prov'd upon repeated Experience 
and I have always found that the Ground, at the 
Year's End, inſtead of being damag'd or impo- 
veriſh'd by this Admixture of Sand, has been im- 
prov'd by it for ſucceeding Crops. 

This Care having been taken of the Celeri, at 
preſent, a little long Straw or Pea-ſtalks may be 
thrown over it, in very ſevere Froſts; and it will, 
ſo, be perfectly preſerv*d thro! the Winter. 

Young Salleting will be very acceptable now, 
and it may be rais'd upon Hot-Beds; or any where 
under Shelter. 

The Kitchen Gardeners, who ſupply our Mar- 
kets, have the Art of making the molt of their 
Ground on every Occaſion ; and they have a very 
good Method in this Reſpect, which is ſowing this 
Salleting under the Glaſſes that cover the Cauli- 
flower Plants. 

Wehavedire&tedthe Gardener inthe Management 
of theſe, and ſhall adviſe him, by all Means, to uſe 
this Expedient. Let him ſow the Sceds in Drills, 
juſt within the Edge of the Glaſſes; and take Care 
to gather it young. In this Caſe, it roots fo 
ſlightly, that it draws nothing from the Cauli- 
flower Plants. 

A few purple and ſcarlet Radiſhes ſhould be 
ſown now in Places well ſhelter'd, and they will 
yield their Produce at a very acceptable Time. 

It may alſo be proper to commit to the Ground, 
at the End of this Week, another ſmall C rop of 
Beans and Peaſe. One of theſe Crops failing, an- 
other ſow'd at ſo ſmall a Diſtance of Time, very 
naturally and very well ſupplies its Place. 

When theſe Crops are in, and this Care taken 
of the Ground, the great Affair of the Autumnal 
Management of the Kitchen-Garden is over; but 
there will be ſome Employment there all Winter. 
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LL 1 | » Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Beauty. 


oy 
Nov. 


ig. 1. 


Ak AsrE R devorate our avs in 
| T great Numbers: but this is a Species leſs 
f univerſal than it deſerves to be; exceed - 
ing moſt of them in Beauty. 1 1 
The White Shrub After is its Engliſh Name and 
tho' the Colour of the Flower is not to be limit- 
ed by that Term, tis not altogether improper. 
The Plant is a Native of Africa and America; 
and in the latter Country it produces white Flow- 
ers, tho? in the other, "EY are ſtain'd with a live- 
ly Purple. 
The firſt Plants of, it mind 5 in FRE) were 
from American Seeds, and they retain'd the origi- 
nal Character; the Flowers being white: but, 
from the more burning and more barren African 
Soil, it glows with a very lively Colour. | 
PLUKENET, acquainted only with the American 
Kind, has call'd it After Maritimus Os Hy- 
ſabi fpliis confertis fore albo. rormret er 
that numerous Tribe, by the Name, Aſter foliis 
linearibus faſciculatis '\punttatis, pelunculir unifloris 
nudis, caule fruticeſo rugoſo': Rough ſhrubby- 
Ralk'd After, with narrow, cluſter'd,' and puncta- 
ted Leaves, and with Og e on naked 
Foot-ftalks. 113. 12064 l 


Numb. X. 


oa 
* 


LIN NÆus diſtinguiſnhes it from the: reſt of | 


We recommend to dis Gardener, to get his 85 17 


WHITE SHRUB A8 1 K R 


from tits; or to raiſe the Shrub From Seeds or 
Cuttings, obtain'd from Plants in our own Gar- 
dens, that have been of African Origin; for the 
Difference is vaſt in their Beauty. 

It is a low, tho' ſhrubby Plant. 

In its native Climate it does not riſe to more 
than three Foot; and, with good Management, v WE 
may bring it to the ſame Size here. 


The Root | is woody, brown, and terminated by 
white F ibres. © © 


N OV. 


The Stem is covered with a rough grey Bark, 


and it ſpreads out into numerous ſcattered Branches, 


whoſe Twigs are purpliſh, 

The Leaves are narrow; numerous, and of a 
freſh green: eight or more of them uſually riſe 
at the fame Joint; and of among theſe the Foot. 
ſtalk of a Flower. This is naked, and an Inch 
and half long. 

On its Top Mund a fine, large, and very 
bent Flower, white in the American, with a 
pale ſtraw-colour'd Diſk ; but in the glowing A. 
frican Kind, the Rays are purple, and the central 
Part of a gold yellow. This it keeps, fo far as I 
have ſeen, always in the Seedling Plants, as well 
as thoſe rais d from Cuttings, 

The Flowers, at Evening, have a faint Sweetneſs; 
and the whole Plant a warm 95 aromatic Flavour. 
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M Nev... Th Flower, examined ſtrictly, is Ex to be | and ſuch 6 it AS is ſcattered by the Motion of the Nov. 
| —— compos'd of numerous ſlender Rays, and a Cluſter Air, falling caſually into the ligulated or female 
of Floſcules in their Centre. It is plac'd in a ſcaly | Flowers of the Rim, which have no male Parts of 
Cup, fram*d of numerous Parts; and the Seeds | their own, impregnates alſo the Rudiment of the 
which follow, are retain'd only in this Cup with- | Seed that is in them. This give Origin, in the 


140 | out a Capſule; and are wing'd with Down. Linn AAN Syſtem, to the Term Polygamia; that 5 
603 We have explain'd to the Student already the | is, that the Impregnation of the Seeds perform'd 9 
Wh ceneral Nature of radiated Flowers. The Petals or | in various Manners. 1 
Rays he is to regard in this no farther than in other | In this Plant we ſee the Buſineſs of Fructi- 
ſimilar Caſes; they are an ornamental and defenſive { fication could be carry'd on without them; for 


Part; but they have no Office in the Impregnation the tubulated F lowers have Seeds of their own, 
of the Seeds, nor are they to be regarded in which would ripen from the Duſt of their Buttons, 
ſearching the Claſs of the Plant. Hence riſes a ſecond Diſtinction, which is that 

That is to be ſought in the Floſcules of the of ſuperfluous : there are Plants of this ſyngene/rous 
Diſk, or Central Part. Theſe are ſo many diſtinct Claſs and of the polygamous Diviſion, whoſe Cen- 


Il] [| : Flowers, and they are here of two ſeparate Kinds, | tral Flowers, which have the Buttons or Male 
* | both in their outer Form and in their internal | Part, are defective in the Rudiment of the Seed, 

| Conſtruction. or in ſome of thoſe Organs by Means of which it 
1 | In the Body of the Diſk are placed many of ſhould be impregnated : in theſe the Duſt of the 
in | theſe, which are tubular, ſmall at the Baſe, - Buttons ſerves only tO impregnate the female 


expanded at the Mouth, and there divided into | Parts n the ligulated F lowers of the Rim. . 
| five Segments. On the Verge, or round it, are In this Caſe, the various Diſtribution 18 deem d 

10 ſet ten or more Floſcules of a different Form, neceſſary, and thence the Origin is taken of a new 

[318 tubular and ſmall at the Baſe, but at the Rim flat Subdiviſion. 3 ; 

. and plain, terminating in three Points. It is in Diſtinction from this, the Plant, now 

| Theſe diſtin Kinds of Floſcules are found in | under Conſideration, is call'd one of the polygamous 

many other of the Compoſite Flowers, and are ſuperfluous Kind. | 

diſtinguiſh'd by peculiar Names : the hollow ones 3 Place therefore in the LVA Syſtem, 

occupying the Centre of the Diſk, are call'd u-; | ® among the Syng engſia polyg amia ſuperflua. 1 

. lated; and the flat ones at the Edge, ligulated: | Let not the curious Reader light this Diſquiſi- 

4 | theſe let the Student retain in his Memory: they tion; there are many other Plants of the ſame 

14 | are the diſtinctive Terms of Science. Character: and the proper Effect of the Enquiry, 

0 In each of the tubulated Flowers, occupying | * not Neglect, but Wonder. 

| the Centre, are five ſhort Filaments, whoſe But- | | 

tons coaleſce, and form a tubular Body. Culture of the SurRuB ASTER, 


j 1 In the ligulated Floſcules of the Rim, there are | We * obſerv d 19 15 

. | no Filaments, but only the Rudiment of the Seed | plant may be rais d * rg ro . 

with its Stile. but the Gardener is not to ſu g 

5 ppoſe, for that Rea- 

The tubulated Flowers are therefore underſtood | fon, the Choice is a Matter of Indifference. The 

to be hermaphrodite, and the ligulated female. Cuttings are only to be employ'd when Seeds can- 

The tubulated are the only perfect ones, and | not be had, or when the! mpatience of the Pro- 
therefore it is in theſe the Student ſeeks the Cha- prictor prefers ſudden to perfect Growths. 


8 1 q racters of the Claſs. He ſees the Buttons of the] We ſhall recommend the Method by Seeds; and 

* x Filaments coaleſce, and this declares the Plant ro | hether they be obtain'd from Africa, or ſav'd 
ks be of the Nineteenth, the Hugeneſia: the Cha- here, the Methed is to be the ſame. 

rafter of that Claſs being the Coaleſoence of the | et a Hot-Bed be prepar'd for them early in 


Buttons into a Cylindric Body. Spring, and at the ſame Time let this Compoſt be 
It remains, that he enquire under which of _ W 

ſeveral Sections in that Claſs it is to be arrang'd. Throw in a Heap two Buſhels of Wood Pile 

Theſe Subdiviſions are here form'd upon the | Earth, one and a half of Mould, from under the 

Manner of the Impregnation. Turf in a rich Paſture; five Pecks of Sand, and 


The Student has obſerv'd that the female or one Peck of wet Duſt, from ſome Road where 
ligulated Flowers are deficient in the male Parts { Horſes ſtale; mix this very well together, and 
and we have told him thoſe of the tubulated | ſprinkle over it ſix Ounces of Salt : let theſe be 
Kind, in the Centre, are hermaphrodite ; that is, turn'd, from Time to Time, and let no Weeds 
they are not defective in the female Parts. grow upon them. 

When he has obſery'd the Conſtruction of the At the ſame Time the Compoſt | is made, let the 


Filiaments and their Buttons, let him remove Verde be nn This: e 3 
them, and he will find within the Baſe of the | plants managed in the . Wor and he 


AGE Floſcule a compleat Rudiment of the future Seed, | We have deſcrib'd this at large now in TT 
with its lender Style crown'd with a divided Top, | Inſtances; and ſhall not, like others who have 
or Stigma; this ſhews that all the Parts of Fruc- | yritten on this Subject, ſwell the Pages with a 
tification are in theſe Flowers, and this explains 1 Repetition. 
the Manner of Impregnation. From the firſt Hot-Bed chey are to be tranſ- 
The Duſt from the Buttons impregnates the planted to a fecond, thence into Pots of this 
Rudiment of the Seed within the ſame Flower; | Compoſt; and, after that, they are to be expos'd 
i 4 to 
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"Now: 


— Pl. X. 
| Fig. 2. 


to the Air in the Height of N remov'd 


at Autumn into the Green-houſe; and if need be, 


in Winter, into the Stove. 

All that is requir'd particularly, is, that they 
be water'd often. The Wet will readily run off 
thro? this looſe Soil, if the Openings be not 
clog'd : and when the Buds _—_ for flowering, 


they muſt be hous'd, and kept well water'd, and 
duly warm, 

By this Management, if the Gardener be care- 
ful to nip off the Flowers as they fade, there will 


be a Succeſſion from September to April, and a | 


vaſt Number on the Plant at a Time. 


2 CARIBBEAN SWEET PANCRATIUM. 


This is one of the fragrant Beauties of the 
warmer Climates, which will live freely in our 
Country with a ſuited Care, and will very 
amply repay the Attention that is beſtow'd on it. 

The common Writers have call'd it a Narciſſus , 
for the true Diſtinction of the Bulbous Plants is 
but of late Origin: the World owes it to the La- 
bours of Linnz@vs. 

 CoMMELINE names it Narciſſus Americanus fore 
multiplici albo hexagono oderato. 

Sir Hans SLoaxz, by a much better con- 


ſtructed Denomination, Narciſſus totus albus lati- | 
folius polyanthus major odoratus. 


LiIxxæus, in his more accurate Diſtinctions, 
refers it to the Pancratium Kind, and calls it, 
Pancratium ſpatha multiflora foliis lanceolatis : 
Many flower d Pancratium, with ſpear- pointed 
Leaves. | 

The Root is a Bulb, of the Bigneſs of a 
Man's Fiſt, and of a Pound or more in Weight: 
its outer Coat is of a reddiſh brown ; the inner 
ones are white z and from the Baſe run many thick 
white Fibres. | 

The Leaves riſe in a Cluſter, and are two Foot 
long : they are conſiderably broad, ſharp-pointed, 
and of a lively green. They have many Ribs 


running length-wiſe, and theſe ſwell out in the 


under Part. 

The Stalk is flatted, thick, upright, and of a 
pale green. It riſes in the Centre of the Leaves, 
and is two Foot or more in Height. 


At its Top appears, at firſt, an oblong Bud; 
which, when the Stalk is at its Height, burſts, 
and diſcloſes a rich Cluſter of large and moſt ex- 
treamly fragrant Flowers. 
| Theſe are of a Snow-white throughout, and of 
conſiderable Duration: and when they fade, 
there appears, after each, a ſhort three-corner'd 
Seed-veſſel, full of numerous round large Seeds. 
Thus much the vulgar Eye perceives ; but that 


of Science will penetrate farther. 


The whole Cluſter of theſe noble Flowers was | 


at firſt enclos'd in a leafy Scabbard, which ſhew'd 
itſelf upon the Summit of the Stalk : this burſts 
ſide-ways to give them Room, and divides into 
two or three Parts; after which, having perform'd 
its Office, it Py uy withers, and falls. 


Each Flower conſiſts of a Nectarium and fix right Management, in this Reſpect, will end 


long Petals. The Nectarium, which in the { gene- | the Glory of its Flowers. 


rality is ſmall and inconſiderable, in this is lar 
conſpicuous, and forms the Body of the F lower; ; 
the Petals being inſerted into it. 
This riſes with a ſlender tubular Baſe, which, 
| 4 
1 


by Degrees, expands; till at the Rim or Mouth it 
is very wide, and is divided into twelve Segments. 


On this are inſerted the Petals and the Filaments. 
The Petals riſe from its Outſide, ſomewhat 
below the indented Verge, and they are very long, 
narrow, and turn'd backward. 
Upon the Edge of the Nectarium are plac'd 


the Filaments. Theſe are ſix. They are long, 
| lender, and very conſpicuous : their. Baſe is 


whitiſh ting'd with green, and their Buttons are 
of a ſhining yellow. 

In the Centre of theſe riſes, from the Rudiment 
of the Seed- veſſel, a ſingle lender Style, which 
has an obtuſe Top. | 

If this had been the firſt Pancratium we had de- 
{crib'd, the Student could not have been at a 


' Loſs to have diſcover'd what were its Claſs and 


Place in the LINNÆ AN Syſtem. Six Filaments 
and a ſingle Style declare it to be one of the Hex- 
andria Monogynia of that Author ; thoſe which 
have ſix male Parts, and the female ſingle. 

The Bigneſs and the ſnowy Colour of theſe 
Flowers, added. to their Number in the Cluſter, 
which is uſually ten or twelve, would ſufficiently 
claim for it a Place in our Collections; but there 
is nothing in the Flower-Kind which at all reſem- 


bles its Fragrance. This is in the higheſt Degree 


delightful and peculiar. 

We are accuſtomed to the Sweet of the Jonguill, 
and other Flowers of Kinds approaching to the 
Pancratium ; but there is in them a Faintneſs with 


all the Fragrance. The Scent here is mix'd of 


the perfume and aromatic, and reſembles that of 


| ſome among the richeſt of the Oriental Balſams; 
filling the Senſe, without palling or diſguſting it. 


Culture of the Car1BB& an PANCRATIUM. 


There is ſomething peculiar in the Soil where this 


Plant naturally grows, and that we ſhould imi- 


tate. Noo. 
It is a Native of the hotteſt Parts of the Weſt- 


Indies, and there burſts out among thoſe ſcattered 
Buſhes which edge their Foreſts. It loves ſome 
'S Shade, and a light Earth, enrich'd by rotten 


1 
This we can eaſily give it here; and on the 


Prepare for the Reception of the Roots the fol- 
lowing artificial Soil: 


Mix equal Parts of Earth from under the Turf 


| in a good Paſture, and that from the Bottom of a 


Wood- 


Nov. 
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Wood-Pile; add to this one eighth Part of | 


large Sand, and ſcatter over it a little freſh 
made Lime. 

Let this lie four Months to mellow, and it will 
then be ready for Uſe. 

Fill half Way up with it ſeveral Pots, and place 
evenly upon it Roots obtained from the Weſt- 
Indies; or Off-fets from ſuch as have grown in 
other Gardens. The Difference is very great; 
but when the fine native Roots cannot be had, 
we muſt be content with the others. 

The taking away the Off- ſets is an eſſential 


Part of the Care and Management of the 


Plant, becauſe they always weaken it when 
they are ſuffered to remain, and prevent the 
Beauty of its full Tuft of Flowers. Whether 
ſeparated from them for this Cauſe, or obtained 
for the raiſing of the Plant, the Management 
muſt be the ſame as that of the full grown Roots 
brought over for that Purpoſe. 

If there be an Opportunity of getting well 
grown Roots from the Spot, Directions muſt be 
given for taking them out of the Ground as ſoon 


as their Leaves are withered, and tying them up 


ſingly, for ſending over by the firft Ship. They 
will come thus without the leaſt Damage, and 
will rather. be ſtrengthened than hurt by being 
kept that Time out of the Ground, 

Various as the Condition and Value of theſe 
ſeveral Kinds of Roots and Off-ſets are, the ſame 
Method is to bEfollowed. 

Let fome Pebbles be put into the Bottom of 
each Pot; and then_as much of the Compoſt 
poured in as will half fill it, or more, if for an 


Off-ſetz but ſomewhat leſs if for a full grown 
Root. | 


As ſoon as the Roots arrive, plant them one 


* 


in each Pot; or if they be Off ſets, as foot as 
they are taken from the Mother Root. 
Pour in more of the Compoſt hols them, 


and let it riſe half an Inch above their Head. 


Let the Pots be then ſet in a warm, ſheltered, 
and ſhady Place : give them once in four Days 
a very little Water, and thus let them remain till 
Autumn. Then bring them into the warmeſt 


Part of the Garden, and let them ſtand till the 


cold Nights begin to threaten. 
They will by this Time have ſent up the firſt 


Shoots of their Leaves; and they muſt then be 


removed into the Greenhouſe, and after ſome 
Days into the Stove, Here they are to be wa- 
tered now and then; and the Earth at Times 


| ſtirred at the Top of the Pots. They will thus 
get Strength during the Winter; and the next 


Year the full grown Roots will flower : ſome⸗ 
times during the Winter. 


The Off-ſets will be longer before they ſhoot 
for flowering; and if Care be omitted, they will 
come on but weakly : but with right Manage- 
ment they will in Time become equal to the full 
grown Roots, except to ſuch are new brought 


from their native Climate. 


After this they muſt be taken up once in two 


Years, and their Off-ſets removed and nurſed up 


ſeveral together i in a Pot, hog they come bg 
flowering. 

This is the Method of making this elif 
Plant flower favourably ; and of enſuring A 
Succeſſion : all that is required to give it 
Strength for flowering well, is to pare away the 
upper Part of the Earth once a Year; and When 
the Shoot for a Stalk appears, to W it 750 
free Waterings, 3 15 


Pl. * 
Fig. 3. 


Tetragonia. 


3. HER BAC EO Us 


The Singularity of this Genus could not fail 
of recommending it to the Curious, tho? it were 


- wholly defective in Point of Beauty. 


| 


Every one who has treated of it has been 
ſtruck with the Peculiarity of its Aſpect ; and 


many have deſcribed, who know not what to 


call it. 
Skza has given a Figure of a ſhrubby Spe- 


— 


cies of it, under the Name of Eunonymo affinis | 


portulace folio: and CouugLIxE calls this Te- 


tragonocarpos Africana radice magna craſſa et car- 
noſa. 


Linn us ſoftens the Name, and writes It... 


_ >. * 


Tetragonia, adding a Diſtinction from the Fi- 


gure of the Leaves, foliis ovatis : oval-kav'd 


is derived thence, Herbaceous Tetragonia. 

The Root is vaſt ſoft, tender, yellow, and 
long, hung with a few Fibres, and of a pleaſant 
1 alte. 


The other being ſhrubby, and this 
a tender ſtalked Plant, the familiar Eng/iſþ Name 


' 


— I 


Many Stalks graw from the Head of this, 


1 


TET RAG ON IA. 


and they ſpread 8 upon ray * 
ſtraggling irregularly on the Surface free, or en- 
tangled one among another. They are round, 
tender, purpliſh or yellowiſh at the Bottom, 
elſewhere green, and not much branched. 

The Leaves are paged: npan: them. ſingly and 
irregularly, 

They are ſmall at the Baſe, and gun en- 
large to a broad rounded End. Their Colour is 
a lively green, and their Ribs are ſcarce per- 
ceptible. They are thick and 3 Juicy, and have a 
Promns ſub-acid TaſteQ. 

The Flowers are very. numerous, py * a 
perfect gold Colour. They are not large, bur 
each has in its Centre a vaſt Tuft of F Amgen, 
all of the ſame gold yellow. 
The Seed-Veſſel is very ſingular; it is of 
ſquare Shape, and of a woody Subſtance. ; Four 
Edges mark the Angles, and they are raiſed into 
a Kind of Wings. Within is contained a fingle 
Stone, in which are four Kernels, 

The F oe. is placed ſingly on its F oor-ſtalk, 


and 


# 
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and has no Petals. The Cup is very conſider- 
able and conſpicuous : it is compoſed of 
four yellow Leaves, which ſrom their Colour are, 
by leſs accurate Obſervers, taken to be Petals, 
and properly to compoſe the Body of the 
Flower; but they are evidently no more than 
a Cup; and they are permanent, remaining 
with the Fruit. 

The Tuft of Filaments amounts to twenty 
they occupy the Centre at their Origin, and ſpread 
out at the Ends; and they have oblong Buttons. 

From the Inſertion of theſe Filaments the 
Claſs is to be determined. We have acquainted 
the Reader that the Icoſandria and Polyandria in 
the Linn Æ Ax Syſtem, the twelfth and thirteenth 
Claſſes, differ only in the Place where the nume- 
rous Filaments characteriſing both ariſe. In the 
Icoſandrous Claſs theſe Filaments grow to the In- 
ſide of the Cup; and in the Polyandrous to the 
Receptacle. This laſt is their Place in the pre- 
ſent Plant; therefore it is one of the polyan- 


dria of that Author. Thus far having been ex- 


amined, the Styles are to be fought. They oc- 
cupy the Centre of the Tuft, and they are four : 
therefore the Plant belongs to that Diviſion of the 
Polyandria, which is thence called Tetragynia. 


Culture of the HeRBaczous TETRAGONIA, 


It is a Native of Africa, and there thrives beſt 
in deep rich Soil, where there is ſome Shelter. 

This we are to imitate. The Seeds are the 
proper Source for propagating it: and as they 
ripen very well with us, they may be ſaved for 
that Purpoſe here, when there is not an. Oppor- 
tunity of having them from abroad. 

Theſe ſhould. be ſown in the open Ground in 


the following Manner. 


Dig up a Border, or Piece of a Border, where 
the Mould is very fine, and well enriched with 
Dung that has had Time to rot in it. Rake the 
Surface even, and ſcatter on the Seeds, 


Sift over them the ſame Mould half an Inch 

* thick, and then throw ſome Furze Buſhes upon 

the Ground. Over theſe lay a Mat, raiſing it 
with a Brick here and there at the Edges. 

In this Method the Ground will be kept 
warm and moiſt, and there will be Air. 

Thele are the Advantages the Seeds want; and 
in this Condition they will ſhoot in a moderate 
Time; otherwiſe it is very uncertain whether 
the Plants will riſe at all, or when. 

Here let them take their Time; for accord- 
ing to their Age, their Degree of Ripeneſs, and 

Manner of curing, they will ſhoot much fooner 
ſome Times, and at others later. 

When they begin to appear, let the Mat be 
raiſed higher from time to time; and the Furzes 
being removed, let them have frequent gentle 
Waterings. 

When they have obtained five Inches in 
Height, let them be planted out into Pots; and 
no Compoſt made for them, but only uſe the 
beſt and richeſt Garden Mould. 

Let a little of this be put in the Bottom of 
each Pot, and then a Plant raiſed with a good 


placed upright in the Pot, and then the whole 
filled to the Rim with Mould. 

When it is well fixed give a gentle Watering. 

All the Plants being thus potted, let them be 
ſet in a ſhady ſhelter'd Place, and once a Day wa- 
ter'd, till they have taken Root. 

Then let them be plac'd among the Green-houſe 
Plants, and at the Approach of Autumn remov'd 
into Shelter. 

They will often flower the firſt Year, always the 
ſecond : and their wild Way of hanging down the 
Sides of the Pots is very pleaſing. 

In Winter they muſt have a little Water, and a 

great deal of Air. 


They are hardyer than moſt of the aces 
Plants; but they die if choak'd. 


Ball of its own Earth about it: let this be 


4. SPOTTED AFRICAN HEBENSTRETIA. 


This is another of thoſe Exotic Plants whoſe 
- Singularity is its great Recommendation. It has 
nothing of that gorgeous Beauty which fills the 
Eye in the large-flower'd Plants; but Variety is 
to be conſulted in theſe Collections next to Shew. 


This Plant ſerves excellently for that Purpoſe, and 


at the ſame Time is not without its Prettyneſs. 

Moſt who have ſearch'd Africa for Plants, have 
been ſtruck with the Singularity of this, and have 
given it a Place in their Works, tho' uncertain to 
what Genus it belong'd, or by what Name to 
call it. 

BuR MAN makes it a Pedicularis; CommeLine, 
a Valerianella; and Ray calls it Yalerioncides. 


This Diverſity ſhew'd the Defect of a new Ge- 


nus, which LI xx us has ſupply'd, calling it 
Hebenſtretia ,, and adding, for Diſtinction, foliis 
dentatis: Dentated-leav'd Hebenſtretia. 


The "pad 18 9 whitiſh, and ill-taſted. 
N 1 


| The Stalks are numerous, and grow irregularly. 
Some lean upon the Ground, and others ſtraggle 
irregularly over the Surface; but thoſe in the 
Midſt uſually riſe tolerably erect, and are a Foot 
and half in Height. They are round, edg'd, 
tender, purple at the Bottom, green toward the 
Top, and not much branch'd. 2 

The Leaves are numerous, and plac'd irregu- 
larly: they have no Foot-ſtalks, and their Colour 
is a lively green, often ting'd with purpliſh. 
Thoſe, from the Root, are very deeply divided; 
thoſe on the lower Part of the Stalk ſharply den- 

tated ; and ſuch as grow toward the Top, not at 
all ſerrated. 

The Flowers are ſmall, but their Diſpoſition 
renders them conſpicuous. They ſtand in long 
Spikes at the Tops of all the Branches. Their 
Colour is a pure and perfect white; but in the 
Centre there is a Spot of a fine glowing red. 
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Nov. Each Flower 1s plac'd in a Cup form'd of two | 2 Nov, 
— Segments, divided in the Manner of Lips; the Culture of the HEBENSTRETIA, — 


X. 
Fig. Ge 


lower of which is irregularly ſhap'd, and much 
longer than the other. 

The Flower itſelf is form'd of a ſingle Petal; and 
is tubular at the Baſe, and divided at the Extremity 
in four Places: it runs up in Form of a ſingle 
Lip, anſwering to the under Lip of the Cup. 
From the Sides of the Lip, toward the lower 
Part, ſpring four Filaments, crown'd with their 
Buttons ; they are all ſhort, but two of them are 
ſomewhat longer than the others ; and from the 
Baſe riſes a ſingle Style. 

This Diſtribution of the internal Parts, marks 
very plainly the Place of the Plant in the Lix- 
N AN Syſtem, It is one of the Didynamia, Plants 


' whoſe Flower has four F laments, of which two are 


longer than the others. 
To know in what Section of that Claſs it is to 


be plac'd, we are laſt to examine the Seed. This, 


in ſome of the Didynamia, is enclos'd in a Cap- 
ſule, and in others ſtands naked; hence riſe the 
Characters of the two Subdiviſions, the one being 
call'd Gymnoſpermia, and the other Angioſpermia. 

The Seeds in this are contain'd in an oblong, 
conic, and ſharp-pointed Capſule : it is therefore 
one of the Angioſpermia. 


This Plant is a Native of Africa; and it there 
grows in dry looſe Soils. We have from this the 
general Rule for its Culture. 


Let a Compoſt be made for it in Spring, of 
freſh Mould, Sand, and Wood-Farth, each equal 
Quantities and let this lie together, till the Plants 
rais'd from Seeds ſhall be fit for Potting. 


They may be rais'd either from Seeds imported 
from Africa, or from ſuch as are ripen'd here. 

Which ever are choſen, they mult be ſown ear- 
ly, on a Hot-Bed; tranſplanted afterwards to a 


ſecond, and then planted out, into Pots of this 
Compoſt. 


In theſe they muſt be, by Degrees, harden'd to 
the Air; and when they have acquir'd a due 


Growth and Strength, they are to be ſet. out 


among the Green-houſe Plants, and remoy'd into 
Shelter in Autumn. 


When the Plants have been thus rais'd, Fm 


may be propagated farther, by parting of the 


Roots; but that Method does not afford either ſo 
large or ſo handſome ones as thoſe rais'd from 
Seeds. 

One great Diſadvantage attending the latter Me- 
thod, is, that for ſeveral Seaſons they blow weakly 
and poorly. Bad Management will alſo loſe the 
Spot in the Flower. 


5. The 


If any Vegetable can, for its Singularity, de- 
mand a Place in our Exotic Collections, this it will 
be impoſſible to refuſe. 

The Leaves, if the Growth ſhould never ad- 
vance farther, are very large and handſome : the 
Flowers have their Beauty, and the Seed-veſſel has 
a Singularity of the moſt extraordinary Kind. 

We name it from the Figure of this Part, the 


Screw Tree. 


Some call it, after its Indian Denomination, J. 
ſera, that being [fora Murri. 


Sir Hans SLOoANE has deſcrib'd it under the 


Name of Abutilo aſſinis ſructu funis ad inſtar con- 


volulo. 


Linxvs calls it Helicteres; adding, by way of 
ſpecific Diſtinction, foliis cordatis ſerratis, fructu com- 


poſito contorto: Heart-like and ſerrated-leay'd He- 


lifteres; with a compound twiſted Fruit. 
In its native Climate it riſes to a middle-ſiz'd 


Tree; and with us will grow to a good Hecht 
and in a beautiful Proportion. 


The outer Bark is of a greyiſh brown, the inner 
green, and the Wood whitiſh, The Rind of the 
young Shoots has an auſtere Taſte. 

The Leaves have ſhort brown Foot-ſtalks ; and 
they are themſelves large and very handſome : 
they are broad, finely colour'd with a ſtrong green, 
and of a firm hard Subſtance. They are ſome- 
what hairy on the upper Side; and their Taſte is 
auſtere and bitter, 


3 


SEREW- TREE 


The Flowers grow from the Knots or Joints of 
the young Branches; ſometimes ſingly, ſometimes 
two or three together, and they have ſhort 
pale Foot-ſtalks. They are of a delicate Tex- 
ture, and of a very gloſſy and beautiful yellow. 

Each is plac'd in a Cup form'd of a ſingle Piece, 
tubular at the Baſe, and divided by three deep In- 


dentings at the Top, where it opens in an oblique 


and very peculiar Manner, reſembling the Ear of 
ſome Quadrupede. The Subſtance is tough, and 
the Colour yellowiſh. 

The Flower itſelf is compos'd of five deep 
Segments, reſembling ſo many Petals, and there is 
within it a Nectarium, compos'd of five Parts, 


reſembling ſo many more Petals, tho' {mal}; and 


covering the Rudiment of the Fruit. 

Upon this Rudiment at the Baſe ſtand ten very 
ſhort Filaments, on which are plac'd ſide-ways as 
many oblong Buttons. In their Midſt riſes a ſingle 
Style, which is very long and bent, and bears 
upon its Top the Germen, which is there roundiſh. 
The Fruit follows; and exceeds that of all the 
Vegetable Kind in Singularity. It refembles a 
ſpiral Shell or Screw: it is long and ſlender; largeſt 
at the Baſe, and pointed at the End; and twiſted. 

It is compos'd of five very long and very ſlen- 
der Capſules, which turn in a ſpiral Manner round 
one another, and reſemble the ſeveral Threads of 
which a Rope is form'd. In each of theſe there 


are ſeveral Seeds, which are ſmall and kicney-ſhap'd, 
The 
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OF GARDENING. 


Preſervation. 


well, and they will be fit for Vegetation. 


The Student obſerving the Place of the Fila- 


the Character of a peculiar Claſs. The Gynandria 
(Twentieth in the Linnazan Syſtem) compre- 


_ hends thoſe in whoſe Flowers the male Parts or 


Filaments, bearing the Buttons, grow upon the 
female. This is here the Caſe, and the Helidteres 
is therefore one of them. 

The ſubordinate Diſtinctions of this Claſs are 
made according to the Number of the Filaments : 
that being only the Mark of a ſeparate Section 
here, which would be, if they grew otherwiſe, 
the Character of a Claſs. The Helicteres having 
ten Filaments, belongs to the Decandria, which 
is the fixth Section. 


Culture of the ScREW TREE. 


Nature has generally plac'd this Tree in a looſe 
light Soil; but ſuch as has ſome Richneſs: this 


| we ſhould imitate; and adding to this a Degree of 


Warmth, ſuited to that of its natural Climate, we 
ſhall do all that can be requir'd for its Growth and 
Let the Soil for it be thus prepar'd : 

Mix together two Buſhels of dry Paſture Earth, 
one and a half of large Sand, one Buſhel of 
Wood-Pile Earth, and one Pound of Stone-Lime. 


Lay theſe together early in Spring, and they will 


be mellow by the Time they are wanted. 

This being prepar'd, the Seeds of the Tree are 
to be ſown. They ſhould be obtain'd from A- 
broad in the Fruit, which will preſerve them very 
They 
may be had from the Eaſt-Indies or the Bahama 
Iſlands; and they are to be ſown thus: 

Fill a Couple of Pots with good Garden-Mould, 


and ſcatter upon the Surface the Seeds, thin and 


Nov. 


ſparingly : cover them a Quarter of an Inch, or — 


a little more, with the ſame Earth, and ſet the 
Pots in a Bark- Bed of temperate Heat; give them 
a gentle Watering, and at Night draw a Mat over 
the Glaſs of the Frame. 

In the Day remove the Mat ; and when the Sun 
is hotteſt, open the Bed a little, by raiſing the 
Glaſs with a notch'd Stick. Water the Earth very 
gently trom Time to Time; and when the Plants 
appear, continue theſe Waterings ; only be careſul 
not to beat down their Stalks. 

All this while let the Earth, prepar'd for their 
Reception, be turn'd from Time to Time ; and let 


the Air be admitted to the Plants in the Middlc of 


the Day. 

When they have got ſome little Height, let 
them be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate Pot fill'd 
with the Compoſt, and gently water'd, and then 
ſet into the Bark-Bed again. 

From this Time they will only require to be 
water'd and ſhaded till they are well rooted, and 
then to be harden'd by Degrees to the Air, by 
opening the Glaſs of the Bed in the Middle of 
the Day; and nouriſh'd by frequent Waterings. 


When they have thus acquir'd ſome Strength 


and Hardineſs, they muſt be remoy'd into the Stove, 
for they will not at any Time be ſafe in the open Air. 

In the Middle of our hatteſt Days, the Glaſſes 
of the Stove muſt be open'd, to give them and 
the other Plants free Air, and they muſt be water'd 
frequently. At Times they muſt be tranſplanted 
into Pots of a larger Size, filPd with the ſame Com- 


poſt ; and in theſe they will flower the third Year. 


6 8A MPIERE 


This Plant does not want Beauty to plead its | 


Admiſſion into our Collections; and it has, with 
that, a great deal of Singularity, 

Moſt of the late Authors have deſcrib'd it; 
but it has had almoſt as many Names, as they are 
who have mention'd it. 

CoMMELINE calls it an Elichryſum; PETIVER 


an Ageratum; and Van Roven a Santalina. This 


laſt Name was given it alſo by LIxNÆ us in his 
earlier Writings ; but in his later, upon more ac- 
curate Enquiry and Diſtinction, he has refer'd it 
to the Tanzy Kind. 

He calls it Tanacetum foliis pinnatis, pinnis line- 
aribus, remotis, integerrimis: Pinnate-leav'd Tan- 
zy, with narrow, remote, and undivided Pinnæ. 

It is a tall and handſome Plant. The Root 


is brown, thick, and hung with many white 


Fibres. 
The Stalk is upright, firm, and branched: and 
it is round, ſmooth, and of a ſhining brown. 
The Leaves are extremely ſingular and beauti- 
ful. They are of a fine green, thick in their 
Subſtance, rounded in the Segments, and very 
ſlender; and in the whole Leaf they reſemble, in 


jome Degree, a Deer's Horn. 
The Flowers are, ſingly, very ſmall ; but they 


EA Y 0 f . 


are diſpos'd in vaſt Cluſters, in a Manner reſem- 


bling thoſe of the umbelliferous Plants: their Colour 


is a very bright and glorious yellow, and they have 
under them ſome dry ſhining leafy Scales, which 
add greatly to the Beauty as well as Singularity ” 
their Aſpect, 

The Seeds follow, and are wing'd with 3 
The Whole examined together, is found to be of 


the Nature of the Compoſite naked Flowers. A 


Number of Floſcules are collected into a com- 
mon Head, ſurrounded by a ſcaly Cup; and 
ſeveral of theſe Heads, arrang'd together upon 
the Extremities of the Top-Branches of the Plant, 
form the general or great Tuft of Flowers, which 
ſtrike the Eye ſo pleaſingly in the firſt Aſpect. 
Each ſmaller Cluſter or Head has its ſeveral 
Floſcules contain'd in a common Cup; this 1s 
roundiſh, and compos'd of numerous little Scales, 
of adrySubſtance and glittering Surface, cloſely plant- 
ed one by another : theſe are the ſhining leafy Sub- 
ſtances the Eye firſt diſtinguiſhes under the Flowers. 
Thus much being underſtood of the general 
Diſpoſition and Arrangement of the Heads, 
their ſeparate Floſcules (which tho' diſtinguiſh'd 
from their Minuteneſs by that peculiar Name, are 
are really diſtin&t Flowers) are to be examined. 
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Nov. 


This will be the more familiar to ths Student, 


as we have already explain'd to him the 


Structure of ſore other Flowers of the ſame 


Nature. 

In ſome Plants of the ſame Claſs with this, 
we have inform'd the Student, that there are 
in each Head or common Flower, Floſcules 
of two Kinds, tubulated and ligulated : in this, as 
alſo in many others, they are uniform, or all alike. 
It is therefore a Matter of Indifference where he 
chuſes one of them for his Examination. 

Let him ſeparate any one Floſcule; obſerve 
it firſt entire, and afterwards ſplit open. 

While entire, he will perceive it is form'd of a 
ſingle Petal, and that it is tubular, and at the 
Edge divided into five Segments, which turn back. 

Then opening it carefully length-way, by a 
Needle, he will perceive in it five very ſmall Fila- 
ments, with their Buttons or Anthere coaleſcing, 
ſo as to form a Cylinder; and in the Midſt of 
theſe a ſingle Style, with its Top ſplit. 

This ſhews the Claſs of the Plant. We have 
obſerv'd, that thoſe which have the Buttons on 
the Filaments thus coaleſcent, form the Nineteenth 
in the Linn aan Syſtem ; the Title of which is 
Syngene/ia : and as the Flowers are all here ſimilar, 
and ſerve mutually to impregnate themſelves and 
one another, it belongs to the Subdiviſion of that 
Claſs, which is diflinguiſh'd by the Term * 


gamia æqualis. 


Culture of the Sa iavine« LEAV' Db Tanzy, 


| This Gngular Plant is a Native of Africa, where 
it is only found in the beſt and richeſt Soils. 

This is to be one Rule for managing it: a 
Thing neglected hitherto by Gardeners ; but, in 
Reality, the only Guide they can have for the pro- 
per Culture of any Exotic Plant. 


In Autumn, let there be a Quantity of Earth. 


cut from the Surface of a very rich Paſture, with 
the Turf upon it: let this be taken five Inches 
deep; and put of it two Barrows full in an ex- 
pos'd Place. Lay upon this two Barrows of Ri- 
ver-Mud ; one Barrow of Earth from under a 


| 


— 


2 —— 


* 


never ſo beautiful; 


Wood-P tle, and one of rotten Dung, from an old 
Melon-Bed. 

Stir all theſe together, and bury the Turf-Earth, 
ſo that the Graſs and its Roots may rot. 


This prepares an excellent rich Soil for thoſe 


Exotics which require ſuch; and this Quantity 


will ſerve for ſeveral. 


Let it be turn'd after ſome Time; and when 
the Turf is broken and decay'd, let this Turning 
be repeated frequently. 

The Earth being prepar'd, the next Care is for 
the Seeds. They will be belt if obtain'd from 
Abroad, if not, let ſuch as were ripen'd here be us'd. 

They are to be ſown on a Hot- Bed, in Spring; 
and when the Plants are four Inches high, the beſt 
of them are to be remov'd into ſmall Pots of this 
Compoſt, 

Theſe are to be ſet in a Bark-Bed, and ſhaded 
till they have taken Root; after which they * 
be harden'd by Degrees to the Air. 

When they are grown to a good Bigneſs, = 
mult be remov*d into larger Pots, taking all the 
Earth of the firſt with them, and only trimming 
round the Fibres. 

In theſe they muſt be ſhelter'd a little while in 
the Bark-Bed ; and after hardening by the Air, 
admitted in the hotteſt Time of the Day by raiſ- 
ing the Glaſſes, they may be ſet out among the 


other Greenhouſe Plants; with which they muſt be 


taken in at the Approach of Winter. 

They will flower the firſt Lear; and they are 
becauſe the Plant has then 
all its Verdure. 
to the Bottom with its freſh green Leaves, that 
the golden F lowers in their cnamel'd Cups adorn 
its Top. 

After this it will flower ſtronger; but it will be 


more rank, and leſs handſome in its general 


Growth; and the Leaves will decay toward the 
Bottom. 


This is a Reaſon WE the Plant ſhould be rais'd 


| every Year from Seeds: but at the ſame Time we 


adviſe the Gardener always to keep a three or four 
Year old Plant for Seeds, becauſe ſuch bring them 
to the greateſt Perfection. 
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The Management of the Flower Garden for the preſent Weel. 


NO VEMBER is a Month in which Froſt | 


cloſes the Ground againſt the principal La- 
bours of the Gardener; and he muſt ſubmit to it 
when it comes on with any Severity, for there is 
no warring with the Elements. 

He 1s 5 to conſider the Buſineſs of this, 
and the ſucceeding Weeks, as divided into two 
Kinds, according to the Weather: in ſuch as is 
ſomewhat milder, he may work upon the Ground, 
and prepare and manage his more hardy Plants; 
and when it is more ſevere, he muſt enploy him- 
ſelf in defending the tenderer Kinds, by ſheltering 

4 


them with Mats, Straw, or other Covering. 


In this Manner he is to conſider the Labours of 


the Winter Months to be divided : and in the very 


worſt Weather, he canbe cleaning his Seeds, and pre- 


paring his Tools and Inſtruments for a better Seaſon. 
As the firſt Week of November is generally 


ſomewhat mild, let him take the Advantage of 


employing thoſe, perhaps, laſt Days of an. open 


Seaſon, in cleaning his Ground and finiſhing his 


Autumnal Plantations. 


To ſhew him the Neceſſity of tho firſt of theſe 
two Articles, we ſhall explain to him the Nature 


It is at the ſame Time covered 
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of the wink Ae that is to be . 
this Seaſon: this is from the Growth of Moſs. 
It will ſpread upon the Borders wherever it is 


over - lock d; and run. up the Bottoms of the 


Flowering-ſhrubs FRO in them, to their m_— 


Damage. 
Nothing prevents this but the Deſtruction of — 


young Plants, before they can be ſeen; for when | 


they are big enough to be viſible, it is very diffi- 
cult to get the better of them. 
This is to be done by breaking the Surface of 


the Borders, and now raking them a- freſn even where 


they appear already clean; for it ĩs then the Shoots of 
Moſs are ſo weak that they will be eaſily deſtroy'd. 
Let not the Gardener think hardly of this 
Trouble. There is a Pleaſantneſs to the Eye in 
new- broken Earth; and when there are no Flowers 


left in the Borders, this gives an Air of Culture; 


and is always agreeable. 

There is little Danger now of any conſiderable Riſe 
of Weeds upon the Borders, for this Seaſon does not 
fayour their Growth; butſome there will occaſionally 
peep out, and they are thus deſtroy'd at their firſt 
Shoot. It is not with Moſs as with the larger 
Plants: this is the great Period of its Growth; 


for it defies Cold; and the Wet favours it. 


Every old Wall is covered with it, and the 
Seeds now. ripen in innumerable Quantities, in 
thoſe ſmall brown Heads which are ſupported on 
their ſlender Stalks ; riſing, according to the Kind, 
from the Centre of a Tuft of Leaves, or from the 
Joints of the Branches. 

Theſe Seeds the Wind ſcatters ; and they are * 
light, and the Plants ſo univerſal, that no Spot of 
Ground can be at any Time ſecure from them. 

Moſs is of a vaſt Variety of Kinds; but there is 
one Diſtinction which will ſerve all the Purpoſes of 
the practical Gardener. Some Kinds ſpread out in 
long Stalks and Branches; and others riſe in little 
round Tufts, which, by Degrees, encreaſe, ſpread, 
and unite with one another, 

The generality of the branched Moſſes are of 
the Hypnum Kind, and moſt of the tufted ones 
are Bryums. Either, if neglected, will in a little 
Time ſpread over a large Piece of Ground; and 
it is now they begin to propagate. | 

The Seeds of both Kinds will, at this Time, 
be ſcattered by the Hand of Nature over the Bor- 
ders : this is the Reaſon why the Ground ſhould 
be ſtir'd to prevent their Rooting. 

The Surface of all the Ground being thus clean'd, 
let the Gardener conſider whether he any where 
wants Perennial Flowers. If he do, let him ſeize 
this Opportunity, almoſt the laſt that will offer 
of planting them. 

Some of the Campanulas may yet be planted 
ſafely ; and ſo may the hardier of the Monk's-hood 
Kind, and the Pionies; the tall Speedwells, which 
make a very pleaſing Variety in a Garden, and the 
Doronicum, the Tangier Fumitory, and ſome 
others. 


When he has plac'd theſe where they are 


wanted, comes the Conſideration of planting | 


Ne 10. 


Flowering-Shrubs this may yet be Mie in ſome 


| Soils, but not in others. 


The Advantage of planting now, rather than in 


Spring, is evident; for the Shrubs will take ſome 


Root, and eſtabliſh themſelves in the Winter, fo 
that they will be much forwarder in Spring; but 
there is the Danger of their being deſtroy'd by 
Froſt. 

We have inform'd the Gardener, that Froſts 
affe& Plants much more ſeverely where the Ground 
is wet, than where it is dry; therefore on this 
Point muſt turn the preſent Enquiry. 

If the Soil be wet, let alone the planting them 
till Spring; but if it be dry, let that Work, by all 


Means, be perform'd now; for he muſt be an ill 


Gardener that would give up the Advantage we 
have nam'd, when there is no Danger. 

The fitteſt Shrubs for this Plantation, are the 
Hringa, Laburnum, Spiræa, and Jaſmine: there 
may alſo be Lilacs and Honey- ſuckles, with many 
other of the hardier Kinds. 

The Method to be follow'd is this 
Ground be well open'd, and the Mould carefully 
broke for their Reception : then the Shrubs are to 
be brought from the Nurſery, where they may have 
ſtood about two Years; if planted from Suckers. 

We have already dire&ed the taking off the 
Suckers of Lilacs, and other ſuch Flowering- 
Shrubs, in Autumn, and planting them in the 


Seminary. After two Years ſtanding, they become 


fit for the preſent Service. 


The Syrings is a very proper one for this Time 
of Planting, becauſe it will well thrive in 
that Sort of Soil, which, from its Dryneſs, is 
fitteſt for the Winter Planting : but here we ſhall 
remind the Gardener, that when he is making his 


Plantation, it is as eaſy, and very near as cheap, 


to put in good Kinds as bad ones. 

We would not baniſh the common Syringa from 
Gardens; but we are ſorry to ſee it take the Place 
alone. The Gardener is to know there are two 
others; the one with the Leaves ſtriped, edg'd, 

and blotted with a golden yellow; and the other 
with the F lowers double. 

Let theſe no more baniſh the common Kind, 
than that exclude them ; they have greater Beauty, 
and that a ſuperzor Fragrance: therefore let them 
all have their Places. | 

Let each of theſe, when planted, have the 
Earth carefully laid in about the Roots, and let it 
be ty'd up to a firm Stake, to prevent rocking 
with the Wind; and this is all the Care it will 


| need, beſide a little Watering, till Summer. 


It will flower the firſt Seaſon, and afterwards 
remain eſtabliſh'd in the Ground. 

In the ſucceeding Years, all that need be 
done to favour it, is to cut out the dead Wood, 


and ſhorten ſuch Branches as grow irregularly, in 


Autumn; and in Spring to ſtir and break the 
Earth about the Roots by good Digging. With 
this Care it will flower abundantly, and will con- 


tinue much longer in its Beauty than by any other 
Management. 
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E have before reminded the Gardener, 

that in general the Work of one Kind 
in his Ground is to be continued to another Part 
at the ſame Seaſon ; *Tis ſo in the preſent Caſe, 

When he has remov'd his Shrubs out of the 
Nurſery into the Garden, he muſt ſee what farther 
remains to be done there under the ſame Article. 

This Week he ought to finiſh the Tranſplant- 
ing in this Quarter : for the Cold will come on, 
and it will be better if deferr'd much longer, to 
let it alone till Spring. 

When the frſt and ſecond Week of November 
are over, he ſhould think the next that comes for 
this Service is the ſecond in February. 

Let him fee that the Stakes are ſecure which 
ſupport his new-planted Trees; and ſcatter ſome 
Haulm of Peaſe about their Roots, and preſs it 
down by Stones; for this will keep the Earth at 
once moiſt and warm. 

We have nam'd the Spring Plantation in this 
Quarter, to put the Gardener in Ss of prepar- 
ing for it. We have told him how much Benefit 
the Earth gets by being expos'd to the Air and 


Sun; and that good Tillage is, in this Part, bet- 


ter than Manure. 

Let the Ground that is deſtin'd for the Spring 
Plantation, have this Advantage to the full; for 
there is Time for it, and a very uſeful Seaſon. 
The Froſt will aſſiſt the Labour of breaking the 
Mould; and there is no Time of the Year in 
which the Air ſo much abounds with thoſe Princi- 
ples, that aſſiſt Vegetation. 

To take the Advantage fully, jet the Ground 
be dug deep, and thrown up in Ridges ; and once 
in a Month, for the whole Winter, when the 


Weather permits, let it be broke again, and expos d 


with a new Surface. 
Ignorant Writers call this ſweetning the Soil; 
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POMOM 4, or the FRUIT-GARDEVN. 


CRAP 
Produtts of the Fruit-Garden yet in Seafon.. 


E have warn'd the Reader, that this Arti- 

cle will every Week decline; let him not 
therefore impute to us that Scantineſs of the Ac- 
count, which is owing to Nature. 

Winter is no Time for Fruits ripening ; our 
beſt Seaſon, in this Country, ſcarce ſerves for the bet- 
ter Kinds; and all we can expect now, that Nature 
yields us little, is the Reſource of Art to propa- 
gate and ripen them by an unnatural Heat; or to 
offer us what ſhe has preſerv d. 
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' The Buſineſs of the SEMINARY, for the fir Nil in November. 


its Decay, ſerves as Manure, 


| 


but let our Student underſtand Things better. It 
is the Courſe of Nature that Plants exhauſt the 
Nouriſhment of the Ground : theſe ſupply Animals 
with Food; and the ſeveral Parts and Excrements 
of thoſe Animals, for this Reaſon, are found all 
to ſerve as Manures ; enriching the Earth again; 
as do alſo the Stalks and Leaves of ſuch Plants 

as decay upon it. 


This is the Round of Nature; and this explains 
what many have thought ſo ſtrange, that every 
Kind of Animal or Vegetable Subſtance, when in 


But, beſide theſe Things, which, reſtoring to 
the Soil again thoſe Parts of which the Growth of 
Plants had robb'd it, give it a Recruit of Strength 
and Richneſs, the original Principles of Vegeta- 
tion and Fertility are lodg'd in the Earth itſelf, 
and in the Air and Rains. The Earth can never 
be fo exhauſted, but that theſe will refreſh, reco- 
ver, and reſtore it; and they will do it, when 
there is Time to wait their Operation, in a gentle 
and more perfect Manner than all Manures. 

On this Principle depends the Uſe of Fallowing; 
and thus ſhould the Ground, in the Seminary, be 
improv'd : for all Manures are hurtful in this 
Tide. © 
Let the Earth, thus exhauſted by the Growth 
of Trees, be turn'd up to the Froſts and Fogg, 
Dews and Rains, the Sun and Winds, and they 
will fertilize it. 

Let frequent Turnings ſerve to expoſe it to 
theſe Advantages every Month, or oftener, with 
a new Surface; and as theſe Turnings will, 
at the ſame Time, encreaſe the Fertility of the 
Mould, and prevent the Growth of thoſe Weeds, 
which would exhauſt it, there will be every Ad- 


vantage given it for the — of the ſuccecding 
Plantation. 


The Nut-Kind which we mentioned laſt, continue 

in being, tho? with leſs Perfection. 
The Service and Medlar are as good as ever, if 
well kept; and there are Apples and Pears yet of 
various Kinds. 
The Pine-Apple continues, from our Stoves ; 
and Grapes, under a proper Preſervation. 
The Method we have mention'd of tying them 
up, will keep many Kinds good yet : but we ſhall 


here add a Practice, which Experience has ſhewa 
| in 
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in repeated Inſtances, will preſerve them through- 
out a conliderable Part of the Winter; and keep 
them with their natural Flavour. 

Grapes are not of the Nature of thoſe Fruits 
that ſpoil upon the Branches with over Ripeneſs. 
Our Seaſons do not favour them ſo much: but 
the Danger they are expoſed to moſt, is that of 
Froſts. 

Cold takes an Effect upon their Juices, that 
prevents their keeping. | 

Upon theſe two Principles, that Grapes will 
ſeldom ſuffer by over Ripeneſs; and that they 
are in great Danger from Froſts, depends the 
Article of gathering them properly, which 1s the 
firſt Step toward their Preſervation. 

The Ripeneſs of Grapes is known by their 
Tranſparence on the Bunch, as well as by their 
Softneſs and mellow Flavour in the Mouth. 

They ſhould be gathered when ripe ; there- 
fore if it happen in any favourable Seaſon, that 

the later Kinds ripen thoroughly before the 
Froſts, they muſt be cut for preſerving when 
ſo ripened. 

The late Grapes are the proper Kinds for pre- 
ſerving. As ſoon as the Froſts come on, the 
others intended for the ſame Uſe muſt alſo be 

gathered; and the following Preparation made 
for them. | 

Get two or three ſound wooden Boxes of 
a Foot deep, and about the ſame Breadth. Let 
the Length be according to the Quantity of 
Grapes intended to be preſerved in them. 

Sift very fine a good Quantity of Wood- 
Aſhes that have been well burnt; thoſe from a 
Baker's I have always found anſwer beſt, 

Let both the Boxes and the Aſhes be perfectly 
dry, but not hot; and then ſpread over the Bot- 
tom of each Box ſome of the Aſhes, to cover 
it four Inches deep. 

This being done go out, and in the Middle of 
a dry Day gather ſome of the beſt of the 


Bunches of Grapes. Examine them, and pick. 


off the geeen Berries; and any that are eaten by 
Inſects, or decayed : then lay the Bunches Side 
by Side upon the Bed of Aſhes in the Box. Lay 
the Length of the Bunch the croſs Way of the 
Box. | 

As ſoon as the Bed is covered with them ſift 
on more of the Aſhes, and let them run in be- 
tween Berry and Berry upon every Bunch, where 
they ſtand ſeparate. When the whole are thus 
inter- laid, ſift over them more of the Aſhes till 
the Box is full. Then ſet it in a dry Place, but 
out of the Reach of any Heat from the Fire. 

In this Manner let the ſeveral Boxes be filled; 
and I have thus eaten Grapes very good in the 
Month of February. 

The Quinces and Medlars will now require to 
be cleared from the Trees, and a proper Method 
is to be conſidered to preſerve them. Theſe are 
not Fruits that keep well for a long Time, but 
they may be preſerved, and even improved for 


ſome Weeks by a proper Management. 

Quinces as ſoon as gathered muſt be carefully 
looked over : if any are decayed in Part, theſe 
muſt be ſeparated; and if there be any very 
unripe, they muſt be thrown away. 

The fine Fruit cleared from them muſt be 
piled up in a Heap, and covered with a double 
woollen Cloth, 

When theſe have ſweated a little while, they 
muſt be wiped one by one, and laid on Shelves 
at a Diſtance from each other. 

Medlars, when all are gathered for the laſt 
Time from the Trees, muſt be mellowed by 
other Means. N 

Hitherto the Table, we ſuppoſe, has been 
ſupplied by the beſt and ripeſt treſh gathered for 


that Purpoſe ; but of the Remainder now pulled, 


the greateſt Part will be auſtere and hard. 

Prepare for theſe a Bed of wet Bran in the fol- 
lowing Manner. ? 

Cover a broad Shelf with Bran two Inches 
deep, and ſprinkle over it warm River Water till 
it is thoroughly moiſtened, but not made into a 
Paſte. Upon this lay the Medlars, one by one, 
placing the Bottom downwards, and letting them 
not touch one another. | 

When the Shelf is covered, ſtrew over them 
ſome more fine Bran, dry, and perfectly free 
from Lumps. 

This ſhould fall between them every where to 
fill up Crevices ; and when they are thus brought 


level to the Top, as much more is to be ſifted 


on as will cover them two Inches deep. Sprinkle 
on this ſome more warm Water, and make it 
damp ; but not ſo much as the former. | 

Thus let them lie a Week before they are 
touched. The Bran and the Water will ferment, 
and this will bring on a gentle Heat, which will 
ſerve in the Place of the Sun-Beams, at a Time 
when they have no longer Power. The Fruit 
will mellow thus better than on the Tree; and I 
have found them always milder taſted, ſofter 
throughout, and freer from Rottenneſs. 

Though there will be ſome of them fir for 
eating in ſeven Days, the Generality will not be 
in order till about a Fortnight ; and many will 
continue good after this three or four Weeks. 

Some who uſe this Method of ripening Med- 
lars, pile up many Layers of them in a Box, with 


— — 


Bran between; but I have not found that anſwer. 


They grow rotten inſtead of mellowing, and the 
greateſt Part of them are never eatable. 


At the ſame Time that a Part of the Medlars 


are thus haſtened to ripen in the Bran, let ſome 


more of them be laid upon a Floor covered with 
dry clean Straw. | 


Let theſe be kept ſeparate from one another, 
and ſome more Straw thrown over them. 


They will come to Maturity more gradually 
than the others, and will be fit for Table when 
they are paſt their Goodneſs. 
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HE Work of pruning now ſhould be con- 
tinued with good Care and Aſſiduity. 
We have directed at large the pruning of the 
Peach-Tree in our laſt Number; and that is in 
general a Guidance for other Stone-Fruit. 

The laſt of the Grapes having been now ga- 
thered, the Vines ſhould be pruned. This an- 
ſwers a double Purpoſe : it removes at once the 
great Quantity of their Leaves and uſeleſs Parts; 
and being done thus early, the Fruit will have its 
full Perfection the ſucceeding Seaſon. | 

Vines rarely produce any bearing Shoots from 
Wood that is above one Year old. 


For this Reaſon the laſt Year's Wood ſhould 
be preſerved in every Part where poſlible, and 
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The M. anagement of Fruit-Trees for the preſent Week. 


| 


the old cut out. 

The bearing Shoots ſhould be left four Eyes 
long; and cut juſt above an Eye, ſloping back- 
wards from it. 

In the pruning of Apricots Regard muſt be 
had to the Strength of the Tree, and of the ſe- 
veral Branches. A ſtrong Branch may be left 
nine Inches long; but a weak one ſhould not be 
more than five. 

The Branches ſhould be un- nailed in order for 
pruning; and when that is done they muſt be 
nailed again, laying them as horizontally as poſ- 
ſible; for that Poſture beſt promotes their 
bearing. 


9 R C TI ON W. 
CHLO RIS, or the KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


K P. E 


Of the Products of the Kitchen-Garden, and Gere of the Ground. 


E have nothing to add to the Liſt given 
in the preceding Weeks of Kitchen- 
Garden Products ; nor is it a great deal that can 


now be done to the Ground. We therefore 


compriſe this Article in a ſingle Chapter; and 
make that a ſhort one to give Compaſs to thoſe 
Articles under which more is required. 

The Cauliflower Plants which we directed to 
be preſerved from Froſt by Glaſſes, muſt not be 
buried from the Air. 

When there are fine warm and ſerene hs 
ſuch may come at this Seaſon, let the Glaſſes be 
ſet off from eleven o' Clock to four; and when it 
is more ſevere, let them ſtill, tho? not taken off, be 
raiſed a little at the Sides, to admit free Air when 
it is warmeſt in the bright Time of the Day. 

Lettuces that are preſerved under Glaſſes in 
the ſame Manner, ſhould have the ſame Treat- 
ment and Advantages; and this will promote, 
not injure the Growth of that young Salletting 
we directed to be ſowed round the Edges. 

If the Froſts come on, ſcatter a little long, 


dry Straw over the Beds of young Radiſhes ; this 
will mellow the Ground, and preſerve the Plants. 

In the open Ground there will be Cauliflowers 
now coming to ripening. Theſe muſt be de- 
fended from Wet and Cold, by breaking i in the 
inner Leaves ſo as to cover them. 

Laſtly, for the Buſineſs of this Week let the 
Gardener remember what we have directed in the 
Nurſery : a great deal of the Kitchen-Ground will 


require to be ſown in Spring , and as this is va- 


cant for the Winter, let the ſame Care be taken 
of it. 

Let the whole made for this Purpoſe be 
well dug, and moderately dunged ; for in this 
Part of the Ground there ſhould be the joint Aſ- 
ſiſtance of Tillage and Manure. 

Let it be expoſed in Ridges laid eaſt and weſt, 
and once in a Month let theſe be broken and 
thrown up again with a new Surface. The ſtrong 
Vapour of the Manure will thus be thrown off, 
and the Ground enriched to the utmoſt it is 
capable. 
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For the Second Week in NOV EMBER. 
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F LO RA. 


c HAP. 


or the PLEASURR- GARDEN. 


I. , 


Plowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


1. 


: HE Aloe we laſt recommended to the 

Attention of our Reader, was di- 

; | ſtinguiſhed by its noble Aſpect and 

numerous Flowers. This claims an equal Re- 

gard, but from another Source; its elegant 
Simplicity. 

Couuzlix calls it, Aloe Africana breviſſimo 


craſſſſimoque folio flore viridi, Others, Aloe foliis 
rhomboidalibus, and Aloe retuſa. Linn avs, more 


accurate than all in his ſpecifick Names, Albe 
floribus ſeſſilibus triquetris bilabiatis labio inferior? 
revoluto: Aloe with ſeſſile and three ſquare 
Flowers formed into two Lips, the under one 
turning back. 

It is a ſmaller Plant than moſt of the Alee 
Kind; but never fails to attract the Eye, even 
of thoſe unaccuſtomed to ſuch Objects, when 
placed among the molt rich and glaring. 


The Root is compoſed of numerous brown 
Fibres. 


The Leaves ſpring in a Cluſter from its Head, 
and raiſe themſelves partly upright. They 
are ſhort, extremely thick, ſharp pointed, and 


turning down with a large thick End, appear 
there triangular, 


Their Colour is a very fine green, ſtriped in a 


regular and elegant Manner with white, and they 


are frequently tip'd with a beautiful red at c the 
Point. | 


Numb. XI. 


| 


SHORT THICK-LEAV'D ALOE, 


This Variety of Colour added to the Singu- 
larity in Form of the Leaves, renders the Plant 
very pleaſing when no more appears; but its 
Flowers, when the Seaſon and right Culture call 
them forth; anſwer to them very well in Beauty. 

The Stalk which ſupports theſe riſes in the 
Centre of the Leaves, and is eight Inches high, 
round, ſmooth, and in Colour purpliſh. | 

The Flowers are neither numerous nor ſpe- 
cious; but they appear ſometimes prettily vein'd, 
and at others elegantly ſimple; 

When the Culture has been leaſt judicious, if 


the Plant happens to ſhew its Flowers, 7 are of 
a faint green. | 


This explains CommrLine's Name: That 


Author had never brought it to flower un- 


der his own Care, tho' long poſſeſſed of it in 
Root and Leaves. He found an Account of the 
Flowers among the Papers of Mynheer WiTtsen, 
with whom it had produced them weakly, and 
conſequently they were deſcribed green. 


In better Culture they often appear elegantly 
ſtriped with green and white; and where the 
Plant ſucceeds beſt they are perfectly white. Thus 
TiLL1 produced them at Piſa; and thus we ſhall 


inſtruct the Gardener to bring them forwards in 


England, 
They are ſmall, and they crown the Top of 


the Stalk raiſed to ſupport them in a looſe irre- 
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_ K. 
The Management of Fruit- Trees for the præſent Week. 


H E Work of pruning now ſhould be con- 


tinued with good Care and Aſſiduity. 
We have directed at large the pruning of the 
Peach-Tree in our laſt Number; and that is in 


general a Guidance for other Stone-Fruit. | 
Ihe laſt of the Grapes having been now ga- 
thered, the Vines ſhould be pruned. This an- 


ſwers a double Purpoſe : it removes at once the 
great Quantity of their Leaves and uſeleſs Parts; 
and being done thus early, the Fruit will have its 
full Perfection the ſucceeding Seaſon. 


Vines rarely produce any bearing Shoots from 
Wood that is above one Year old. 


For this Reaſon the laſt Vear's Wood ſhould 
be preſerved in every Part where poſſible, and 
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CALORIS, 


G HK A F. 
O the Produfs of the Kitchen-Garden, io Care of * Ground. 


| E have nothing to add to the Liſt given 
in the preceding Weeks of Kitchen- 
Garden Products ; nor is it a great deal that can 
now be done to the Ground. We therefore 
compriſe this Article in a ſingle Chapter; and 
make that a ſhort one to give Compaſs to thoſe 
Articles under which more is required. 

The Cauliflower Plants which we directed to 
be preſerved from Froſt by Glaſſes, muſt not be 
buried from the Air. 

When there are fine warm and ſerene Days, as 


ſuch may come at this Seaſon, let the Glaſſes be 
ſet off from eleven o' Clock to four; and when it 


is more ſevere, let them ſtill, tho* not taken off, be 
raiſed a little at the Sides, to admit free Air when 
it is warmeſt in the bright Time of the Day. 


Lettuces that are preſerved under Glaſſes in 


the ſame Manner, ſhould have the ſame Treat- 
ment and Advantages ; and this will promote, 
not injure the Growth of that young Salletting 
we directed to be ſowed round the Edges. 

If the Froſts come on, ſcatter a little long, 


| | 


long; and cut juſt above an Eye, ſloping back- 


had to the Strength of the Tree, and of the ſe- 


| 


* 


the old cut out. 
The bearing Shoots ſhould be left four Eyes 


wards from it. | 
In the pruning of Apricots Regard muſt be 


veral Branches. A ſtrong Branch may be left 
nine Inches long; but a weak one ſhould not be 
more than five, 

The Branches ſhould be un-nailed in order for 
pruning; and when that is done they muſt be 
nailed again, laying them as horizontally as poſ- 
ſible; for. that Poſture beſt promotes their 
bearing. 


IV. 
or the KITCHEMN- GARDEN. 


I. 


dry Straw over the Beds of young Radiſhes; this 
will mellow the Ground, and preſerve the Plants. 

In the open Ground there will be Cauliflowers 
now coming to ripening. Theſe muſt be de- 
fended from Wet and Cold, by breaking i in the 
inner Leaves ſo as to cover them. 

Laſtly, for the Buſineſs of this Week let the 
Gardener remember what we have directed in the 
Nurſery : a great deal of the Kitchen-Ground will 
require to be ſown in Spring, and as this is va- 


cant for the Winter, let the ſame Care be taken 
of it. 


Let the whole 3 for this Purpoſe be | 


well dug, and moderately dunged ; for in this 
Part of the Ground there ſhould be the joint Aſ- 
ſiſtance of Tillage and Manure. 

Let it be expoſed in Ridges laid eaſt and weſt, 
and once in a Month let theſe be broken and 
thrown up again with a new Surface. The ſtrong 
Vapour of the Manure will thus be thrown off, 
and the Ground enriched to the utmoſt it is 
capable. 
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Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 
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1. SHORT THICK-LEAV'D AL O E. 


HE Aloe we laſt recommended to the 
Attention of our Reader, was di- 

| ſtinguiſhed by its noble Aſpect and 
numerous Flowers. This claims an equal Re- 


gard, but from another Source; its elegant 


Simplicity. 

CommELiNnE calls it, Aloe Africana breviſſimo 
craſſiſſimoque folio flore viridi, Others, Aloe foliis 
rbomboidalibus; and Aloe retuſa. Linn us, more 
accurate than all in his ſpecifick Names, Aloe 
floribus ſeſſilibus triquetris bilabiatis labio inferiore 
ravoluto: Aloe with ſeſſile and three ſquare 
Flowers formed into two Lips, the under one 
turning back. 

It is a ſmaller Plant than moſt of the Alee 
Kind; but never fails to attract the Eye, even 


of thoſe unaccuſtomed to ſuch Objects, when 


placed among the moſt rich and glaring. 


The Root is compoſed of numerous brown 
Fibres. 


The Leaves ſpring in a Cluſter from its Head, 
and raiſe themſelves partly upright. They 
are ſhort, extremely thick, ſharp pointed, and 
turning down with a large thick End, appear 
there triangular, 


Their Colour is a very fine green, ſtriped in a 
regular and elegant Manner with white, and they 
are frequently tip'd with a beautiful red at the 
Point. | | 
Numb. XI. 
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This Variety of Colour added to the Singu- 
larity in Form of the Leaves, renders the Plant 
very pleaſing when no more appears; but its 
Flowers, when the Seaſon and right Culture call 
them forth; anſwer to them very well in Beauty. 

The Stalk which ſupports theſe riſes in the 
Centre of the Leaves, and is eight Inches high, 
round, ſmooth, and in Colour purpliſh. 

The Flowers are neither numerous nor ſpe- 
cious; but they appear ſometimes prettily vein'd, 
and at others elegantly ſimple: 

When the Culture has been leaſt judicious, if 
the Plant happens to ſhew its Flowers, they are of 
a faint green. | ky 


This explains CommtrLine's Name: That 
Author had never brought it to flower un- 
der his own Care, tho' long poſſeſſed of it in 
Root and Leaves. He found an Account of the 
Flowers among the Papers of Mynheer WirsEx, 
with whom it had produced them weakly, and 
conſequently they were deſcribed green. 


In better Culture they often appear elegantly 
ſtriped with green and white; and where the 
Plant ſucceeds beſt they are perfectly white. Thus 
TIIII produced them at Piſa; and thus we ſhall 
inſtruct the Gardener to bring them forwards in 
England, 


They are ſmall, and they crown the Top of 


the Stalk raiſed to ſupport them in a looſe irre- 
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Nov. gular Spike. Sometimes they grow cloſe to the 


panded at the Mouth: it is marked obſcure- 


rolls back; and uſually all the Segments do 


the Stalk; and within ſtand fix Filaments, 


Stalk, as Liu Nx us expreſſes them; ſometimes 
each has its ſeparate ſlender Pedicle: Theſe are 
uſually very ſhort, but ſometimes a little longer; 
and they are always of the Colour of that Part of 
the Stalk from whence they riſe. 

The Flower, examined with a curious Eye, is 
found to be tubular toward the Baſe, and ex- 


ly with three Ridges in the tubular Part, and 
divided in an irregular Manner at the Opening 
into two Lips: the lower one of theſe always 


—_ 


more or leſs the ſame. ; ; 
The Flower has no Cup, but adheres naked to 


each crowned with an oblong Button; with a 
ſingle Style in their Centre, terminated by a 
three parted Top, or Stigma. 

When the Filaments are traced to their Bot- 
toms, they will be found inſerted on the Re- 
ceptacle. This is a Singularity in a Flower 
formed of one Petal, and abundantly diſtin- 
guiſhes the Aloe Kind from all others. 

The Claſs and Place in the Linn an Syſtem 
are ſeen ſo obviouſly in this Flower we need 
but name them. The ſixth Claſs in the Me- 
thod of that Author comprehends thoſe Plants 
which have ſix regular Filaments in the Flower z 
and this is one of them. __ 

Its ſingle Style determines it alſo to the firſt 
Section of that Claſs, and the Student wants not 
our Aſſiſtance in determining it to be one of 
the Hexandria Monogynia. 

It is ſingular in this Aloe that it has not the 
bitter reſinous Juice with which the Leaves of 
moſt others abound. When a Leaf is cut what runs 
from it is watery, colourleſs, and perfectly inſipid. 


Culture of the THICK-LEAV*D ALOE, 


We have obſerved this Species often loſes 
half its Beauty by an injudicious Management. 

We ſee in the Article of its Juice, how much 
it differs from the common Aloes ; and every 
Thing we know concerning it declares the ſame 
Singularity : yet the Gardener, becauſe it is an 
Aloe ſuppoſes it muſt be uſed like the Reſt; and 
gives it the ſame Culture. 

What this is all may know; for there is but 
one Source whence it is taken; the Garde- 
ners Dictionary; compiled as the Title ſays, (not- 
withſtanding all its Greek) by Mr. Paitie MiL- 
LER. The Authors from whom that Work is 
principally collected, knew little of the Culture 
of Exotics; therefore what could be compiled 
from them, though vouched by the Teſti- 
mony of 'em all (for all copied one another) 
muſt have been very deficient ; and what is ad- 
ded little aſſiſts in the Inſtruction. 

The Soil in which the Aloes thrive beſt, that 
Book informs the Reader, is two fourths light 
Earth ; and Sand, and Lime Rubbiſh, of each 
one fourth. 

This is directed equally for all the Aloes; and 


4 
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and Experience declare the beſt and fitteſt for the 
Plant there deſcribed. 1 


We ſhall convince them that both declare 
otherwiſe. 


gular in its Nature, Qualities, and original Soil; 

and what favours the others will ſtarve it. 

Moſt of the Aloe Kind live naturally in a 
looſe, dry Earth; but this on the contrary is ne- 
ver found wild in its native Climate, but on 
Clay. 

This all who know the Plant declare “. 

' This is the proper Direction for its Soil with 
us; for it will be in vain we mimick the Heat of 
its Climate, if we ignorantly commit it to an im- 

| proper Mould. | | 

This is the true Foundation for the Culture of 
Plants; and we muſt, for the publick Utility, re- 
mindthe Proprietors of the Work juſt nam'd, who 
are now giving a new Edition, that it would have 
become their Author, whoſoever he is, in this 
| Inſtance, to have kept his Promiſe of treating 

thoſe Species diſtinctly, which require à parti- 
cular Culture; and that we hope he will re- 
gard it better in ſucceeding Articles. 

| After this unwilling but neceſſary Cenſure on 

a Work intended to be uſeful, we ſhall be un- 

derſtood not to direct a different Management of 

this Plant from Inexperience and Error (becauſe 
it contradicts what is there given) but from the 

Dictates of Reaſon and Authority of Trial. 

To imitate the natural Soil, let the Gardener 
ſeek for a firm loamy Earth under the Turf, in 

ſome Paſture which lies on the Deſcent of a 

Hill. He will uſually find it of a yellowiſh 


brown Colour, and covered with an Inch or two 
of Mould. 5 


vering which has ariſen from the rotted Leaves 
of Graſs, and the Dung uſed as Manure. 
Let him take Home a Barrow full of the clean 


Loam, and mix with it a Quarter of a Pound of 
Salt and a Peck of ſtiff Marle. 


Let theſe be put together early in Spring, and 
they will be ready for Uſe by Midſummer. 


Body of the Loam by this Time, and the Sea- 
ſon will be come for propagating the Plant. 


This is very eaſy, for the Aloe is ſo full of 
Life that every Leaf will grow. 


fineſt of the Leaves be taken from the lower Part 
of ſome flouriſhing Plant. Let theſe be laid on 


be then fit to let. 


Fill as many middle - ſized Pots with the 
Compoſt. Set one Leaf in each, with the Part 
where it adhered to the old Plant downwards, 
and cover it up half the Heighth with the Mould. 

Give it a very gentle Watering. 


Set the Pots in a Bark Bed of a moderate 
Heat, and ſhade them from the Sun. 


by raiſing the Glaſſes. 


this the Gardeners therefore ſuppoſe that Reaſon | 
I 


Thus they will root; and in this Manner they 
will 


The Plant, tho? a Species of the Aloe, is ſin- 


Let him pare off the Turf, and this light Co -. 


The Marle will have ſufficiently opened the 


Let therefore half a dozen of the freſheſt and 


a Shelf in any Room three Days, and they will 


Every ,other Evening give them a gentle Wa- 
ter, and in the Middle of the Day admit ſome Air - 
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will be raiſed, like Cuttings of other Plants, to 


—＋ their Perfection. 


Pl. XI. 


Fig. 2. 


The Care and Mangement of them after this, 
muſt be exactly the ſame as that of the other 
African Aloe already directed, only that they | 
muſt have oftener Water ; and that the Garde- 
ner muſt carefully watch the Time of their * 
Shoot for flowering. 

When this appears, they muſt be water'd twice 
a Day, a very little at a Time; and have more 


| Warmth than before. 


This Management will bring on the flowering 
Stalks; and whether the Flowers be perfectly 
White, or ſlightly ſtriped waa Green, they will 
be very beautiful. 

It will flower annually thus, and there will 
never be more Greenneſs in the Flower, than one, 
or at the moſt two delicate Streaks of it on 
each Diviſion, 


2. LONG FRUITED TRICHOSANTHES. 


This is a Plant which Singularity and Beauty 
equally recommend to the Attention of the 
curious; which is eaſily raiſed; and which is yet 
uncommon in our Collections. We hope to ren- 
der it an Ornament to them all. 

It has been referred by ſome to the Claſs of 
Gourds; and others have diſtinguiſhed it by the 
Name Anguina. 

Linn vs places it under a ſeparate Head. 
From the hairy Filaments, which fringe the 


| Edges of the Flower, he calls it Trichoſanthes; 


and for the Diſtinction of the Species adds, pomis 
teretibus oblongis incurvis. 
long, rounded and crooked Fruit. 

The firſt Knowledge Europe had of this Plant, 
ſhe owed to Michael Angelo Tilli; that experien- 
ced Cultivater of Exotics, received the Seeds 
from the celebrated Bonaroti, into whoſe Hands 
they came from China. 

Tilli committed them to a rich Soil, under fach 
Advantages of Warmth, as he had found raiſe 
others from that Climate, and he was ſurprized to 
ſee a Plant ſpring from them, not only unknown 


in Europe, but unlike all that had ever been ſeen 


there. | 

Various Stalks ſpread every where upon the 
Ground from a fibrous Root. 

On theſe appeared Leaves of an elegant 


Form, not unlike thoſe of the Vine, broad and 


divided deeply; and rudely indented on the 
Edges of thoſe larger Segments; fixed on long 
foot Stalks; and of a ſhining Green. 

The Flowers roſe from the ſame Joints with 
the Leaves, ſupported on extremely long and 
ſlender Pedicles, one Flower on each. 

This in the Bud ſeemed cloſed inexplicably, 
by innumerable branched Hairs ; but the Noon 


Sun of a favourable Day opening it, it ſpread 


to the full Extent; large, white as Snow, and 
fringed with theſe fine-Fibres. 
The Fruit ſucceeded extremely long, ſlender, 


and often, but not always crooked. In Colour, 


at firſt Green variegated with White, and ſpot- 
red with a duſky Purple; but afterwards Pur- 
pliſn, and then Yellowiſh entirely. 

Thus it has gradually diſplayed its ſeveral 
Beauties alſo under an Engliſh Culture, and 
when overſpread with Flowers, and loaded with 


young Fruit, it makes an Appearance elegant 


| all the Flowers upon the Plant are alike 


Trichoſanthes with 


in the higheſt Degree, and ſingular. 

The Flower ſubmitted to the Eye of Science, 
is found to be placed in a long and lender Cup, 
tubular from the Stalk, and opening at the Rim 
into five Segments. One Petal forms the Body 
of the Flower; and this is divided alſo deeply 
into five oval pointed Segments, edged with in- 
numerable long and branched Hairs. Thus far 
: but it 
may chance that in this firſt picked for Ob- 
ſervation, the Student may perceive three Fila- 
ments moſt ſingularly covered with a creeping 
Line of the Farina or impregnating Duſt ; and 


three uſeleſs little Styles riſing from the tubular 


Part of the Cup. 

This may be what he finds, for it may be a 
Male-Flower he had opened : But if it be a Fe- 
male, he will perceive nothing more than the 
Rudiment of the ſucceeding Fruit with its pro- 
per Appendages for receiving and conveying 
down the Duſt, He will find under the Recep- 
tacle, a long and ſlender Rudiment of the Fruit 
and from this a ſingle Style riſing, terminated by 
three gaping oblong Stigmata. 

If it ſhould happen that he opened one of 
theſe Flowers, he would ſee at once the Defi- 
cience of the Male Parts. Theſe he would there- 
fore ſeek in ſome other, 

This Search would ſoon diſcover to him, that 
the Trichoſanthes was one of thoſe Plants which 
have ſeperate Male and Female Flowers upon the 
ſame Plant. Theſe conſtitute a Claſs, the twenty- 
firſt in the Linn # aw Syſtem, its Name Moncecia, 
and to this therefore the Plant belongs. There 
are of this Claſs, ſome whoſe Male Parts grow- 


ing together, as in the Syngeneſia, form a ſepa- 


rate Section under that general Head. In this he 
will obſerve that the three Filaments whichare very 
ſhort, are placed at the Summit of the Cup; and 
he will find the Anthera, a Cylindric Body cover- 
ed with the farinaceous Line, This ſhews the Tri- 
choſanthes one of the Section juſt named, and he 
will declare it one of the Moncecia Syngeneſia of 
Linn&aus. No Seeds follow the Male Flowers, 
but after the Female there comes the Fruit deſcrib- 
ed before, which ſlowly advances to its Matu- 
rity; and as it ripens changes from Day to Day 
its Colour: but it is handſomeſt while young. 


Culture 
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Nov: | Set the "I up to the Rim in a Bark Bed, Nov. 
— Culture of tbe TR1CHOSANTHES, and ſhade them from the Sun. — 


In China this is a very common Plant near 


Woods, and where there is a deep and mellow 


Soil. This we muſt give it here, and with this, 
ſuiting the Degree of Warmth and Moiſture, 
we ſhall not fail of raiſing it to full Perfection. 
To imitate its natural Soil, let the following 
Compoſt be made: Pare off the Turf with 
three Inches of the upper Mould from a rich 
Piece of Paſture, and then dig away two Bar- 
rows of the Soil underneath, cutting it one 
Spade depth. 


A rich Paſture being choſen for the Spot, 
this is a freſh and unexhauſted Earth, for the 


Roots of the Graſs have ſcarce penetrated to it. 
With this mix a Barrow of the Dung from an 
old Melon-bed, and the ſame Quantity of 
Earth from under a Wood-pile. Lay theſe to- 
gether in Autumn, and let them lie all Win- 
ter, frequently turning the Heap. 

Early in Spring fill two or three large "WH 
with this Earth broke fine, and lay on the Sur- 
face in each Pot, half a dozen of the Seeds. 
Sift over them a Quarter of an Inch Thick- 


neſs of the ſame Mould, and give them a little 


Water. 


When the Plants appear, water them gently 
every Night, and give them Air in the middle of 
the Day. Obſerve the ſtrongeſt Plant that grows 
near the middle of the Pot, and mark that fot 
remaining. 

The reſt at Times take up, and either de- 
ſtroy or plant them in other Pots; but they 
will never be like the original unremoved 
ones. | 

As theſe encreaſe in Size they muſt be more 
watered, and have more. Air; and after they have 
acquired as much Strength as can be given them 
in the Bed ; they muſt be ſet out in the middle of 
a hot Day, and refreſhed at Times with Water. 
Thus they may ſtand among the Exoticks, ſo 
long as the Weather is perfectly warm and fine; 
but as they cannot bear Cold, they muſt early 
be taken into Shelter. They will come into 
Flower in the End 6f Summer ; and the Fruit 
will appear in Autumn, and continue with freſh 
Flowers in other Parts for ſeveral Months. 

One or more of the Fruits muſt be ſuffered to 


' ripen for Seed, for the Root periſhes when they 


are come to their Maturity; and it will riſe very 
well from Seeds ripen'd here. 


PL AL 
Fig. 3. 


num majus; and Lien avs, Antirbinum Corollis - 


z. GREAT SNAP-DRAGON. 


We treat here of a Plant, which though not a 
Native of our Country, bears the free Air per- 


fectly well in it; and ſows itſelf freely like a 


wild Weed. Its Beauty when well managed is 
greater than they are-aware, who have only ſeen it 
in the Hands of common Gardeners ; and its long 


Continuance in Flower, under a juſt Manage- 


ment, add to its Recommendations. 

Our Gardeners are well enough acquainted with 
the Plant, they call it Snap-Dragon and Calf's- 
Snout. The common Writers call it Antirhi- 


ecaudatis Calycibus rotundatis. Snap-Dragon 
with Flowers without Spurs in rounded Cups. 
The having no Spur to the Flower, diſtin— 
guiſhes it from the Linaria kind; which this 
Author ranges in the ſame Genus with the An- 
lirbinum; and the rounded Form of the Cup; 
from the other kind, whoſe CP is longer than 
the Flower. 
The Root 1s long, 
Fibres. 
The Stalks riſe from it in a great Cluſter, ten, 
twelve, or more together when well managed, 


thick, and * with many 


and they are two Feet high. 


The Leaves on theſe are long and ſlender, 
undivided, and of a ſhining Green, 

The Flowers are large, and they are conſpi- 
cuous from their ſtanding in long Spikes; they 
are long, hollow and cloſe at the Mouth, and 
are naturally of a fine Red; ſometimes they will 


6 


| Top when ripe. 


be deeper, ſometimes paler, and in ſome Plants 


of a perfect White. 


They will alſo take Tinges of other Colours, 


and will be ſtriped and variegated from good 
Culture; in theſe Caſes the Number and Variety 


of the Flowers greatly recommend them, and 


with the Culture we ſhall propoſe, they are wor- 


thy of a Place in any Garden. 


The Flower examined with a Botanical Atten- 
tion, appears form'd of a ſingle Petal, and of 
the labiated Structure. The ſhort Cup in which 
it ſtands, is divided into five Segments, of which 
the two loweft gape more than the others. 

The tubular Part of the Flower, is long, 


thick, and uneven; and the two Lips are united 


by a tranſverſe Piece, which cloſes the Mouth of 
the Flower, This is called the Palate; both 
Lips are divided at the Edges, and the Palate 
is convex, and ſtands prominent between them. 
At the Baſe of the Flower, is a Nectarium, 
which is ſhort, rounded, and ſcarce prominent, In 
the center of the Flower, when laid open, appear 
four Filaments. Theſe are nearly of the Length 
of the Flower ; and they are placed under the 
upper Lip, and terminated by their Buttons. 
On examining them attentively, they will be 
found of unequal Length, two exceeding the 
others. | 
The Style riſes ſingle among theſe, and the 
Seed Veſſel is rounded, and opens obliquely at* 
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Now: 


Fig. 4. 


The Difference in Length between two of the | 
—— Filaments, and the others, is an Obſervation of 
Importance, for on that depends the Claſs of | 

the Plant. | 
We have already told our Student, where two 


of theſe are longer than the others; the Claſs is that 
of Didynamia, thence named: and this having a 
Capſule for the Seeds, is one of that Section 


under this Claſs, diſtinguiſhed, from the Cap- 


ſule, by the Term Angioſpermia. 


Culture of the SNap-DRAGON. 


The Gardener will ſmile to hear us ſpeak of 


inſtructing him in the Culture of a Plant, that 
will live on an old Wall, and propagate itſelf 
from Year to Year without his Care : But we are 
about to tell him, haw he ſhall make it exceed 


in Luſtre, not only what he thus ſees wild, but 
all that his Fellow Gardeners raiſe by their beſt 


Culture. 

It is to be done thus. In the Month of Novem- 
ber let him make this Compoſt; two Barrows 
of Earth from a rich Paſture, one of Marle, and 
one and a half of River-Mud; to theſe, when 
he has ſtirred them well together, he is to add a 
Buſhel of Hog's Dung, and a Ruſhel * half of 
Cow Dung. 

Theſe let him work well together, and lay 
them in a Ridge, ſtirring them once a Month 
till Spring. 

Let him gather ſome of the Seed from a tall 
and thriving Plant, which has grown in its own 
wild Way upon a Wall, and lay it carefully in 


the Pods till Chriſtmas ; it will thus gradually | 


dry and harden. 
Then let him carefully ſhake i it out upon ſome 
Sheets of Cartridge Paper, and leave it expoſed 
to the dry Air till wanted. 
This compleats the drying and hardening, 
which in all Flower Seeds 1s an eſſential Article. 
Early in Spring, let the whole Compoſt be 
laid in ſome Part of a warm Border, open to 
the Sun, but ſheltered from the Winds; and let 


the Earth of the Border be taken out, a Spade 


and half deep, to give it Room. 
Lay the Surface level, ſcatter over it the Seeds 
thinly : And ſift upon them a quarter of an Inch 


of the ſame Compoſt. 


Throw ſome Furze Buſhes upon the Bed, and 
on theſe lay a-piece of Matting, 


Let this be "OO a Foot and a half above 
the Level of the Bed, and every Day at Noon 
raiſed at the Edges, unleſs the Weather be very 
bad, or the Winds ſharp and. cold. | 

The Plants will-thus come up, and the Furzes 


muſt then be removed: where they riſe very 
thick, they muſt be thinned by pulling up a few, 


leaving the ſtrongeſt. 

This always ſhould be done in the middle of 
a fine Day, at the ſame Time that the Furzes 
are taken away; and there muſt then be put ſome 
Hoops, but not too high, to ſupport the Mat 
that covers the Plants : Thus they will ger more 
Air; and yet be defended from the Cold. 

This Care is to be continued till the Weather 
becomes warmer, 

The Plants will by that Time have got a con- 
ſiderable Height, and they muſt be marked for 
Standing or Removal. 

Firſt let a couple of large Pots be Went 


let ſome of the Compoſt be taken from the Out- 


ſide, and put in them; then let two of the ſtout- 
eſt Plants be raiſed with a great Quantity of the 
Soil, and ſet upright, one in each Pot, filling! ie 
up with more. 


Let theſe have a gentle Watering; and ſet 


them in the Places where the Plants grew, to be 


ſhaded till they have Root. 
Two being taken for this Purpoſe; obſerve 


where the beſt of the others grow; ſet a Stick 
by way of Mark, at each of theſe, leaving as 


many as can ſtand at a fair Diſtance on the Bed. 
Take up all the reſt carefully, and plant them 


out in other Parts of the Garden. 


Theſe are to take their Chance, and they will be 
little better than the common ones. 

When thoſe in the Pots have taken good Root, 
let them be ſet among the Exotics in the open 
Air; and let theſe, and thoſe in the Bed, be wa- 
ter'd, as Occaſion. requires, in common with the 
other Plants: no otherwiſe, 

In Autumn they will flower : thoſe in the Bed 
of Compoſt will be faireſt and fulleſt of Bloom. 
Thoſe in the Pots are intended to be hous'd late 
in Autumn with the Exotics, for the Sake of con- 
tinuing the longer in flower. I have thus kept 
them blowing all the fore Part of the Winter. 

Thoſe who think this Care more than the Snap- 
Dragon deſerves, have not ſeen it fairly. When 
rais'd by this Care, it exceeds many of the moſt 
pompous Flowers, 


Pl Xt. 


4 AMERICAN EUONYMUS. 


The Reader will be, perhaps, ſurpriz'd to hear, 
we mean by this Name what he has been 
us'd to call Virginian Myrtle Sumach, By ſuch 
wretched, ignorant, and improper Names, have 
the Gardeners been taught to know their Plants; 
by thoſe who on the Knowledge they can glean 
from Parkinson or GEeRaRD, ſet themſelves up 
a8 7 4 their Brethren, 


Noe, 


| tinued. 


The Name is old in England; for Commtrixt 
makes his Acknowledgments to the Biſhop of 
London of that Time, Henry Couprox, from 
whom the Amſterdam Garden receiv'd it; with the 
Name of Virginian Myrtle Sumach : but however 
early were the Error, there have been ſince Means 
ſufficient to aboliſh it; tho' the Term is ſtill con- 
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CommeLinz, juſt nam'd, alone retains the 
Name of Rhus to it, adding Virginianum foliis 


Myrti * ; but this he did not from an Error in 


his Judgment, ſuppoſing it a Species of Rbus, or | 
Sumach, but in Complaiſance to the Doner Banani. | 


corum, as he calls him Dux & Princeps. 
PLUKENET had given it its right Name, _ 
nymus *. 
 Linn&vs, in his eber Writings, calbd it 4 


Celaſtrus 3: but, in his later 4, he has refer'd it to 


the true Claſs; and in this Granidvivs follows 
him 5. 
Diſtinction for a ſpecific one: he adds to this Pur- 
poſe, floribus omnibus quinquefidss : Enonymus, with 


all the Flowers divided into five Parts: this 


evidently diſtinguiſhing it from the European 
Kind; the Diviſions of F lowers are for 
the moſt Part four. 

There is alſo this farther Reafon againſt continu- 
ing to it the Name Rhus Myrtifelia, that it is given 
to two other Plants; the one a Myrica 5, and the 
other a Coriaria 7, We have annexed the Refe- 
rences in the Margin, to nee this intricate Point 
of Confuſion. | 

It is not one of the moſt ſpecious Shrubs we 
take into our Gardens; but they muſt have cold Ima- 
ginations who talk of it as wholly wanting Beauty. 
The Flowers have no Claim to Attention; but 
the Leaves are very pretty both in Form and 
Arrangement. They never fail to attract the Eye 
among even the fineſt Kinds; and *tis the more 
valuable, as that it lives thro' our Winters. 

The Root is fibrous. 

The Stem is woody, but not ſtrong, and is co- 
vered with an Olive-colour'd Bark, when the Plant 
has full Health. From this ſpread Branches wildly 
and irregularly, whoſe young Twigs are greener. 

The Leaves reſemble thoſe of the Italian Myr- 


tle, and they are oy with a beautiful Reg: 


lari 
| Their Colour alſo is a e ee en for it 
is a very bright and lively green. 


The Flowers are plac'd ſingly, or in Pairs, on 


This Generical Name admitted an eaſy | 
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ſhort Pedicles, riſing from the Boſoms of the 


Nor. 


Leaves. They are fmall, and of a yellowiſh —— 


green Colour, ting'd with a faint Purple in ſome 


Places on the upper Side, and more on the lower; 
and after theſe comes a ſmall ſquare rough Fruit. 

The Flower, examined by the Eye of Science, 
is ſeen plac'd in a ſmall Cup, cut into five ſmall 
hollow Segments; and its Body is form'd of five 
{mall oval Petals. In the Centre are plac'd five 
ſmall Filaments; and in the Midſt of them a ſingle 
Style. 

The Clafs to which the Plant belongs, is eaſily 
known from this: it is the Pentandria, the Fifth 
in the LIV VAN Syſtem ; and the ſingle Style 
ſhews it to be one of the Monogyna, thoſe of the 
firſt Section. 


Culture of the AMtRican EvonyMUS. 


The beſt Way. of raiſing this Shrub is from 
Seed ; but that ſhould be had from its native 
Country, Virginia. be ob 
tain'd, *tis better to lay ſorne Branches, than 
to truſt to Seeds ripen'd here, we thar is often 
done imperfectly. 

To this Purpoſe, let the Earth hs opal round 
about a Shrub of this Kind, and ſeveral Branches 
be brought down to it by bending. 


Let the Place be mark'd where they uch the 


Earth, and ſeveral Slits be made quite thro* them 
with a ſharp Penknife: juſt above the Place 
twiſt a Wire moderately tight; and then cut off the 


Branch ten Inches above the Place where it is lit. 


This done, prepare ſome Pegs, and lay the 
Branches, one by one, in the Ground, three Inches 
deep. Peg them down: water them at Times, 
and they will ſucceed very happily. - | 

In one Seaſon they will have ſhot- good Roots ; 
8 they may then be cut from the Mother Plant 
and ſet as new Shrubs. 

There are ſome who pot this Shrub, and beftow 
more Care upon it: but it ſucceeds thus very 
well. 


When this cannot be ob- 


5. STEEPED AMARYLLIK 


We have laid before the Reader already one 
elegant Species of Amaryllis ; this deſerves very 
well a Place with it; and tho? leſs glorious in 
the Colour, makes amends by a moſt pleaſing and 
regular Variegation. It is alſo, in its Kind, an 
extremely ſtately Plant. 

'Tis but of late we are acquainted with a proper 
Aſſortment and Diſtribution of the Bulbous Flow- 
ers; and, till this was done, the proper and 
diſtinctive Names could not be afſign'd to them. 


and others entitled it, in common with more Plants 

of diffcrent Kinds, from a ſuppos'd Reſemblance 

in Part with the Daffodil, and partly with the Lilly. 

Lixx@vs eſtabliſh'd the Diſtinctions of the 

Genera, and calPd this Amaryllis; adding, as its 

Diſtinction from the other Species, /patha multi- 
2 - 


| flora corollis campanulatis equalibus, ſcapo tereti an- 


cipite: Amaryllis, with a roundiſh two-edg'd Stalk, 
and with numerous equal campanulated Flowers 
from the ſame Scabbard. | | 

Van Roven calls it by the ſame Name, and it 
would not be eaſy to frame another equally ex- 
preſſive. 

The Root is an oblong Bulb, of a white Co- 
lour; and from its Bottom ſends out a Multitude 


| of white and downy Fibres. 
This was call'd a Lillio-narciſſus. SoOCoMMELINE: | 


The Leaves are large, and of a fine green 3 


they are very long, moderately broad, and hol- 
low'd from the Centre. 


| 


The Stalk riſes not in the Midſt of this Tuft 
of Leaves, but at their Side; and it is roundiſh, 
but double-edg'd, firm, upright, Juicy ; and in 
Colour purpliſh. 


Its 
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——— Top ſtands, - at the firſt Appearance, a great Bud, 


Pl. XI, 
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lts Height is two Foot and a half,; and at its 


which afterwards burſting diſcloſes ſix or eight 
noble and erect Flowers. 

The Scabbard which had ſurrounded them as a 
general Cup in the Bud, divides to give them 
Paſſage, and hangs in purpliſh Fragments from 
the Top of the main Stalk, where the Flowers 
take their Origin. 

Theſe are ſupported on ſo many ſlender Foot- 
ſtalks, and each is large, beautifully form'd of 


ſix pointed Petals, and of a ſnowy white on the | 


Inſide : their Outſide is of a leſs glittering white, 
and is ſtreak'd along with Purple: ſometimes 


there ruris only one Line of this upon the ſeveral | 


Petals; ſometimes there are more; but the others 
are always fainter than this in the Centre: and 


the Tips of the OE are, on their under Side, 
often purpliſh. 


The Seed - veſſel ſucceeding each, is oval, and 
contains, in three Cells, a Number of large Seeds. 
The Colour of the Leaves, and the bold and 
noble Aſpect of the Bunch of Flowers, give this 


Plant a magnificent Beauty to the Eye; but it de- | carefully clean'd, and planted each in a ſeparate 


mands Attention on another Account ; the Fra- 
grance is very delightful and very ſingular : thoſe 
who recollect the delicate Perfume of the Lilly of 
the Valley, will be able to form an Idea of the 
Scent of theſe Flowers : the Smell is of the ſame 
Kind, but much more exalted. 

The Student who examines the Flower in the 
Reſpect of Science, finds it to contain, in the 


Midſt of its fix Petals, as many Filaments, 


crown'd each with its oblong Anthera; and in the 
Centre of them a ſingle Style, with its Top divi- 
ded into three Parts. This ſhews the Plant to be 
one of the Sixth Claſs in the Linn z an Syſtem, 
and of the firſt Section, the Hexandria Monogynia. 

It bears ſome general Reſemblance to the Pan- 
cratiums before deſcrib'd ; but differs, in that it 
has not the ſingular Nectarium of that Flower, 
from the Fdges of which the Filaments riſe, and 
into which the Petals are inſerted. 


— — 


Culture of the SrRIPRD AMARYLLIS. 


Experience ſhews there are not any two of the 
Exotic Bulbs which require exactly the ſame Cul- 
ture, or the ſame Soil. This is a Native of the 
Iſland of Ceylon, and there, lives in the lower 
Grounds, where it has a deep and mellow Earth, 
and ſome Degree of Shelter. 

The Compoſt I have found beſt agree with it, 
for we have no ſimple Earth that is fit, is this: 

Mix two Buſhels of River-Mud, one Buſhel of 
Wood-Pile Earth, and half a Buſhel of Cow- 
dung. Let this be put together in Spring, and it 
Will be ready by the Time it is wanted. 

The proper Way of raiſing the Plant is from 
the Bulbs; and to have it in the full Perfection, 
theſe ſhould be brought from Ceylon. 

They may be taken up with Care at the Time 
of the Leaves fading, and kept out of the Ground 
two Months : after which they ſhould be planted 
in a Pot of light Earth, and they will thus come 
over in good Condition. 

When they are receiv'd here, they ſhould be 


Pot of the Compoſt thus prepar'd for them; raiſ- 


ing the Surface of the Mould one Inch above the 
Top of the Root. 


When thus planted, they muſt have a little 


Water, and be ſet in a Bark-Bed of very mode- 
rate Heat : here they will thoroughly root them- 
ſelves, and they are thence to be remov'd into the 
Stove, where they will flower, with good Manage- 


nagement, in all che Luſtre they have in their 


native Country. 

The principal Care is to pick away dead Leaves ; 
to ſtir the Earth now and then at the Top of the 
Pot; and to water them frequently, a little at a 
Time, with Water which has ſtood in the Stove 
long enough to be of the ſame Temperature. 


Leſs Heat will keep them alive; and a leſs 
careful Management ſometimes bring them to 


flowering : but with this they will be ſurpriſingly 


| better than when they have been treated more 


ſlightly. 


6. The 


The Shrub we here propoſe to the Reader's At- 


Vis. 6, tention is well known; and celebrated for many 


ſtrange Qualities : of theſe there will be found a 
poor Account upon Authority; but we recom- 
mend it for its Singularity, the pleaſing Diſpoſi- 
tion of its Leaves, and its eaſy Culture. 

The common Writers call it the Chaſte Tree, 
and in Latin, Agnus Caſtus, Names form'd upon 
its ſuppos'd Qualities. Others call it Vitex, and 

Vitex foliis Cannabis modo diſpoſitis. 

Lixx us, Vitex foliis digitatis ſpicis verticillatis: 
Vitex, with finger'd Leaves, and verticillate Spikes. 

It a Shrub of five Foot high; and may be rais'd 
to more Height if deſir'd. The Bark is brown on 


Effect as they ſtand in the Spikes. 


N 


the Trunk, paler on the Branches, and the Twigs 
are long and ſlender. 

The Leaves grow many together on the ſame 
Foot-ſtalk, and they are diſpos'd in the Manner 
of Fingers upon a Hand, riſing from one Point, 
or nearly ſo; and they are narrow and of a duſky 
green. 

The Flowers are ſmall and inconſiderable, ſing- 
ly; but being of a pale Purple, they have a pretry 
Theſe termi- 
nate the Branches ; and are long, ſlender, and in- 


terrupted at little Diſtances ; not uniformly conti- 
nued the whole Courſe. 


The Fruit which ſucceeds, is ſmall and 
roundiſh, 


1 
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roundiſh, and it reſembles a Corn of Pepper; | 
—— hence the French call the Shrub Poivrier; and 


ſome in Latin, from the Shape and alledg'd Effect 
of the Seed-veſſel, Piper Eunuchorum, Each of 
theſe Veſſels contains one Seed. 

The ſmall Flower, carefully examined, is found 
of a ſingular Structure. The Cup in which it is 
plac'd is very ſmall, form'd of a ſingle Piece, 
and dented in five Places at the Rim. 

The Body of the Flower conſiſts of a ſingle 
Petal, which is tubular at the Baſe, and in the 
upper Part divides into two Parts in the labiated 
Manner. 


The upper Lip is divided into three Segments, 


of which the two ſide ones are narrow, and the 
middle one broader, | 
The lower Lip is alſo parted into three Seg- 
ments, and of theſe the middle one is conſiderably 
bigger than the others. 

From the Centre of the Flower riſe four Fila- 
ments, on which there are ſo many Buttons. Of 
theſe there are two longer than the others ; and this 


_ declares the Claſs to which the Plant belongs, the 


Didynamia. The Capfule containing the Seed, 
ſhews that it alſo belongs to the Angioſpermia: 
thoſe of the other, having, according to their 
Name Gymnoſpermia, the Seeds naked in the Cup. 

The Accounts given us by the reverenced and 
celebrated Antients, of the Virtues of this Shrub, 
have preſerved its Name through all the interme- 
diate Ages. They celebrate it as a Preſervative of 


Chaſtity : the venerable Names of Dioſcorides and 


. 


— 


— 


Pliny, Theophraſtus, and others, ſtand to authen- Nov. 
ticate this imaginary Quality; and the Atbenian —— 
Matrons lay upon Beds of its Leaves, while they 
celebrated the chaſte Rites of Ceres. To all that 
has been ſaid upon this Subject, Reaſon anſwers, 
Diſeaſes of the Mind find little Aid from Medi- 


Culture of 4 Vir Ex. 


The Shrub is ſo common, that good cup 
may always be had, and there } is no better way of 
propagating it. 

Theſe ſucceed beſt in Spoing; 

Let them be taken from a healthy Plant, and 

| ſet in a Border of mellow Earth, well ſhaded. 

From Time to Time water them gently, and in 
the Summer keep them clear from Weeds. 

At Autumn break the Ground well between 
them, and ſift on half an Inch more of good 

| Mould; then ſhelter them by a Reed-Hedge, if 
the Place be expos'd to cold Winds; and let them 
take their Chance the Winter. 

In the ſucceeding Spring they muſt be planted 
out; and they will then require no more Care than is 
beſtow'd upon all other Shrubs which bear the 
open Air. 

They muft be prun'd of their irregular Waden 
and train'd to a proper Head; and tho? they will 
grow taller, they are never ſo handſome as at the 
Height of five or ſix Foot. After this they wall 


| flower every Autumn. 
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V. 


The Care and Management of the Flower-Garden for this Week. 


W E have from Week to Week of the late | 


paſt Time, reminded the Gardener how to 
get into the Ground thoſe Perennial Flowers, whoſe 


[uſtre he ſhall want to decorate his Borders and | 


Plantations the | ſucceeding Summer. We now 
give him the laſt Admonition on that Head. 
Whatever Spot there be that can advantageouſly 
receive any of the Roots, let them now be put in 
without farther Loſs of Time, for after this Week 
there can be no more of ſuch Plantation: whatever 


is omitted longer muſt be deferr'd till Spring; and | 


thoſe which are then planted will make a poor Ap- 
pearance the ſucceeding Summer, compar'd with 
ſuch as have ſtood the Winter. 

"Tis not every Perennial that will ſucceed when 
planted ſo near the Froſts; but from Experience 
we have found the following Kinds will not fail: 
The beſt Sorts of Wall- flowers, the Eryngium, 
ſome of the Golden Reds, with the London Pride, 
the Thrift, and Polyanthus ;, ſome of the Lychnis, 
and the {las lrisbs. 

Of the Shrub-Kind it will be proper to intro- 
duce at the ſame Time, where needful, the Hyperi- 

z 


cum, or ſhrubby St. Jobrs-wort, the Spirea, and 
ſome Roſes. = 

The Ground muſt be very carefully prepar'd, 
by a thorough Breaking, to receive them; and 
they muſt have but little Water; this muſt be 
given them about Nine in the Morning, that the 
Earth may heat afterwards as the Day advances : 
and with this ends the Buſineſs of Plantation in the 
Flower-Garden, till the enſuing Spring. 

Whatever Deficiency be left now, muſt ſtand 
unſupply'd till then; and if the Ground be wet in 


its Nature, it will be too late to do it now. 


The Fear is, that Froſts ſhould harden the 
Earth before theſe late Plantations can take 


Root; and this is more likely in wet Soils, the 


| Froſt having in ſuch moſt Power. 


This Week let the careful Gardener put together 


ſome Compoſt in good Quantity, for the ſupply- 
ing and amending the Borders of his F une 
Garden in general. 

We have deliver'd many different Receipts for 
ſuiting theſe artificial Soils to particular Plants, 
| but thoſe are principally intended for Pots, for 


the 
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the raiſing tender Exoticks. There is ſuch a 


— Thing as a general Compoſt, which being of a 


middle Nature between the ſeveral Kinds, will 


ſuit the Generality of Plants; and will be better 
than almoſt any Thing which can offer naturally. 
For this Uſe, the beſt Mixture I have experienced, 
and I have tried many, is the following. 

Cut up a Load of Earth from under the Turf, 
in ſome expoſed Place by a Road-ſide, or elſe- 
where, where there has been no great Growth of 
Weeds, and where Cattle have frequently lain. 
| Pare off the Turf three Inches thick, and cut 
for your Uſe, the good Soil one Spade Depth 


below it. 


Let this be taken up in a Place where the 
Ground is naturally good, and it n be a kind 
of Virgin Earth. 

The Roots of the Graſs have a8 at all pe- 
netrated it, and it is enriched by the Urine and 
Perſpiration of the Cattle, and with the richeſt 
Part of their Dung waſhed in by Rains. 

To one Load of this, add half a Load of 
Wood-pile Earth, three quarters of a Load of Ri- 


ver- mud, and half a Load of Marle : ſet the Turf 
in a high Heap, which was cut off the Ground; 
and putting ſome dry Furze Buſhes under it, ſet 
Burn the Turf, not to Aſhes, 
but till it comes to a Heap of crumbly reddiſh 


them on Fire. 


Matter. Bring in this and put to the reſt, 


Let all theſe be perfectly well mixed together, 


and laid in a Heap, ſprinkling them at firſt with 
four or five Pots of Water, and afterwards leav- 
ing them to the Effect of Rain and Froſt. 

Once in a Month the whole Heap is to be 
turned, and when it has lain the Winter it 1s to 


be ſcreened for the Service of the Borders. 
The manner of ſcreening, we ſhall direct 


when we treat of that Seaſon. This is all that is 
to be done at preſent, and this will produce a 
Compoſt, rich without Dung ; and ſuch, as if 
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duly wrought, by good digging and breaking, 


Nov, 


will feed all the common kind of Garden Flow. ———= 


ers luxuriantly for their uſeful Parts, without 


making them rank in Leaves. 

It will alſo raiſe many of the moſt choice Flowers. 

Plants will live in it longer, and endure the 
Winter always better than in dunged Soils; and 
they will in general ripen their Seeds more perfectly. 

Many employ more Time and Trouble on their 
Compoſts, who ſucceed much worſe : This we 
recommend from frequent ſucceſsful Trials. 

In Places where Marle cannot be had, the 
Quantity of what is ordered here, muſt be made 
up, half with Wood Pile Earth, and half with 
Pond Mud, and about half a Peck of Stone 
Lime muſt be added. This we have found 
very well ſupply the Deficiency. 

We have recommended to the Gardener, the 
following the Practice of the Dutch and French, 
in raiſing all bulbous Flowers from Seed. 

A Succeſſion of theſe muſt be ſown in move- 
able Boxes of fine Earth, as we have directed, 
and ſhall farther explain at the Seaſon. 

They muſt now be removed into a warm Place, 
where they may be ſheltered from Winds, and 
enjoy the full Benefit of the Winter's Sun : They 


muſt be looked over carefully, that no Weeds be 


ſuffered to riſe among them, nor Moſs to appear 
on the Edges. 

This Care will keep them in all the Strength 
required for their flow Progreſs at the preſent 
Seaſon, and they will advance in their gra- 
dual Way to Perfection. 

This Care being taken of the Seedling Bulbs, let 
the Gardener ſee that none of his valuable potted 


Flowers are left expoſed, but that his Carna- 
tions are under Hoops and Mats, and his 


Auricula's on their covered Stand. That done, 


he may for the preſent Week leave this Part of 
the Ground, 


S E C T. 
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The Buſineſs of the & E M INAR Y, for the preſent Week. 


T7: H E Growths of the Nurſery are to be in the | 


. fame Manner protected from the Froſts of 
the ſucceeding Months, as the Products of the 
Flower-Garden ; though in a different Degree. 


When there are Beds of Seedling Shrubs, or 


of perennial Flowers of a ſomewhat tender Na- 
ture, they muſt be defended from the enſuing 


Rains and Froſts. 


The beſt Method is by Hoops and Mats, or 
Only let the Gardener remember this is 
a Place where Things are raiſed for Hardineſs ; 


Cloths. 


and therefore while he preſerves them alive, let 

him take Care he does not make them too tender. 

Let the Hoops that defend theſe Beds ſtand high, 
N. 41. 


and the Mats never be drawn over them, but in 


very bad Weather; and even in the worſt, let 


them have ſome Air at thoſe Hours when it is 
well warmed by the Sun. 


This is the Practice which beſt ſuits: thoſe 
Seedlings that have ſome Height; and it may be 
uſed alſo to Cuttings of the tenderer Kinds that 
are ſet in this Part of the Ground, 


For thoſe Beds in which the Plants are bur 
ſhooting, or have very little Height, the beſt 
Defence is a ſprinkling of long dry Straw, which 
muſt be taken off again when the Weather is 
better. 
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ing from moderate Climates bear our Air in 
Winter; though they require ſome Care. 


What ſhould be done with the more tender 
Kinds has been ſaid already; they are in the 


Green-houſe or the Stove at this Time: and 


ſame Care muſt be taken of theſe, The belt is 
this. 


Throw down a dozen Barrows of Sand upon 
ſome dry Piece of the Seminary : dig this in; work 
it well with the reſt of the Ground, and then 
open Trenches length-wiſe in it of the Depth 
of the Pots, and of a Length to hold them in 
two Rows. 


quire it) ſet in the Pots one by one, at a Foot 


| Diſtance in each Trench, fill up the Spaces be- 


tween them with more Earth of the ſame kind, 
and level the Beds to the Rim of the Pots. 


The Trees and Shrubs for which this Manage- 
ment is intended, are young, and the Danger to 
which they are expoſed, is that of the Froſt pe- 
netrating to their Roots through the Sides of the 
Pots. 


This is a certain Method of preventing it; 


and they will thus live through the Winter in the 
open Air, and be very ſecure when carried i into 


| their proper Places. 
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P O MON 4, or, the Fruit-Garden. 


CHAP. I. 


Fruits yet in Seaſon: 


HE fewer the Fruits are, which continue 
in Seaſon at this Time, the more valuable 
they become. 


The Currant is a kind little FAS when 
chere is Plenty of ſuch as are more elegant; but 
2 Plate of theſe in November or December, will be 
agreeable at the beſt Table: and there is an 
eaſy Method by which the Gardener may ſupply 
them. 

Few Gardens are without a Shrub or two of 
this kind, nailed againſt a Wall; and none 
ſhould be without them. 

As the Fruit ripens on theſe, let a double Mat 
be nailed over the whole Part of the Wall, where 
the Tree ſpreads: let it fall over the entire Branches, 
and be brought pretty cloſe at the Sides; but 


let it have Air at the Bottom, and in about two 


Places ſideways. 

The Time of doing this is the middle of a 
dry Day, and it may be done ſooner or later; 
but never will be out of 'Time, ſo long as there 
remain any Fruit upon the Trees; becauſe thoſe 
which are covered lateſt will laſt longeſt good. 


This will prevent the Sun at Noon from 


withering them, and the Froſts at Night from 
nipping them; and thus both Red and White 
may be now, and for three Weeks or a Month 
longer, ſent up to Table. 


Theſe with the ſeveral Species we have directed 
to be laid up for earlieſt Uſe, and the Aſſiſtance 
of the Nut kind, and ſome very late Plums, will 
yet ſet out a Deſert at a tolerable Manner, or 
ſerve to fill up the Board about a Pine-Apple. 


CH ĩ 


The Method of preſervins Apples for the I inter”s . 


ous Purpoſes; and they require accordingly 
a different Manner of Preſervation. 

We may divide them under two general 
Kinds; thoſe intended for the Deſert, and thoſe 
for the Service of the Kitchen. 

2 


HE Variety of Kinds ſuit Apples to vari- | 


As to the ſeveral Kinds defign'd for eating as 
they are, they muſt be gather'd with Care; and 
when every one that has the leaſt Blemiſh is ſe- 
parated from among them, they muſt be care- 


fully laid in a Heap, and cover'd, as we directed 
for Pears. 


4 When 
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Nov. 


—— Surface, they ſhould be one by one wip'd; and 


would be loaded with uſeleſs Boughs ; 


When they have been a few Days damp on the 


when any Speck or Mark of Decay is ſeen upon 
any one, it muſt be thrown our. Then the fineſt 
muſt be reſerved by themſelves, and the reſt laid 
in a ſingle Layer upon the Floor and Shelves of a 
dry airy Room. 

From Time to Time theſe 970 be watch'd; 
the ripeſt taken up for the Table, and any decay d 
ones remov'd. 

In fine Weather the Windows muſt be open'd 
in the Middle of the Day; and in Rain and Froſt 
they muſt be kept conſtantly ſnut. When the 
Froſt is very ſevere, ſome dry Straw ſhould be 
ſcattered over the Fruit. 

The fineſt of the Apples which we ordered to 
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be ſeparated from the others, ſhould be preſerved Nov. 


with dry Moſs in Earthen Jars, as we directed 
for Pears; and roſin'd down. Theſe will come 
in very agreeably, when the others are over. 

The beſt Way of Keeping thoſe Apples intended 
for the Kitchen, is to pile them in a Heap, as the 
others, and cover them with a Blanket. Under 
this they may ſweat four or five Days longer than 
the finer Kinds; and being then wip'd one by one 
with Linnen Cloths, they muſt be carefully pil'd 
up in Heaps again. 

In theſe they are to lie, taking off the Outſide 
Fruit as wanted ; and at all Times carefully re- 
moving any decay'd or bad ones. Theſe alſo in 
very ſevere Weather ſhould be cover'd with a little 
Straw. 
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III. 


Of the Care and Management of Fruit- Trees for this Week. 


HE Buſineſs of Pruning, concerning which 

we gave Directions in our laſt Week's Num- 
ber, may be ſtill carry'd on. The Method to be 
us'd in Reſpect of the Apricot and Peach, we 
have already given; and the NeCtarine being in 
nothing particular, is to be manag'd in the ſame 
Manner. 


Theſe being the moſt valuable Kinds, are to be 
prun'd firſt ; and after they are finiſn'd, we ſhall 
direct the Gardener to go to his Apple and Pear- 
Trees. Theſe two Kinds agree in a great Meaſure 
with one another in their Nature, but they differ 
widely from thoſe we have juſt mention'd : this is 
a Point very eſſential for the Gardener to under- 
ſtand, becauſe upon this depends entirely the Me- 


thod of Pruning. 


The Peach, and others of that Claſs, produce 
their Fruit naturally upon the laſt Year's Wood. 
On this depends the Method of their Pruning. 


Reaſon directs for this Purpoſe, that their 
Branches ſhould be ſhorten'd to a greater or leſſer 
Diſtance from their Origin, according to their 
Strength, and the Vigour of the Tree; becauſe 
by this Method they will produce new Shoots for 
the ſucceeding Year. 


On the other Hand, it is the old Wood that 
vields the Pears : the five or ſix Years Branches 
yields moſt of all. 


There riſe from theſe a peculiar Kind of Shoots, 


which are ſhort, robuſt, and deſtin'd for the 
Growth of the Fruit. 


This plainly indicates what is to be the Method 


of pruning them. 


They muſt not be ſhortned, becauſe that Ope- 


ration would make the Branches, Nature intended 
for ſhooting theſe Sprouts for the Fruit, ſend out 


more Wood. 


The Conſequence of this would be, that the Tree 


and there | 


would be ſcarce any Branches left in the Condition 
Nature intended for bearing. 


This Method would alſo frequently cut away 
the very Parts on which Bloſſom Buds ſhould have 
appear*d. 

The Branches of Pear Trees therefore muſt 
never be ſhortned in the general Courſe of Prun- 
ing: but if any one happens to grow very 
large in an improper or irregular Place, then ſuch 
a Straggler may be cut off, to the Place where it 
will ſhoot more regularly or uſefully. 


This would not ſucceed in the Peach and Nec- 
tarine Kind, for the Stump would come to no- 
thing; but the Pear will ſhoot freely from the 
old Wood. In theſe Trecs wherever a Branch 
runs croſs another, the weaker of the two muſt be 
cut out. 

Whenever the Branches ſtand too cloſe, they 


muſt be thinn'd; for a Pear Tree that is too 


full of Wood will never bear well. 
It is eſſential to theſe, above moſt other Trees, 


that the Branches ſtand free and clear of one an- 


other, that the Sun and Air may have full Paſ- 
' ©, 

All thoſe young upright Shoots, which riſe in 
theſe Trees from the Trunk, muſt be now cut 
out, for the Reaſon we have juſt given for there 
could never be a free Paſſage of the Air, or due 


Diſtance of the Branches, where theſe were en- 


courag'd. 


If there be dead Wood in any Part, ds muſt alſo 


be carefully cut out; 
muſt be ſtrictly examined as to the Diſpoſition 


of the Branches : they ſhould be left, for Service, 
at a moderate Diſtance, that the whole Tree, and 


the Fruit. in every Part of it, may have the Be- 
nefit of free Air; and, for the Sake of Beauty, 
that Diſtance ſhould be nearly equal. 


The Gardener who pretends to moſt Know- 
ledge 


and all this done, the Trees 


— 
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Nov. ledge, generally employs his Knife moſt freely : 
— — jet him in theſe Trees employ its Uſe according to 


theſe Directions, or he will never ſucceed. When 


he manages otherwiſe, he may depend upon this 


Truth, That the more Cutting, the leſs Fruit. 


The natural Place of the Pear's Bloſſom- Bud is 
the Extremity of the laſt Year's Shoot : now 
when this Shoot is ſhortned, the Bloſſom is cut 
off before its Appearance; and, as we have before 
faid of this Tree, the Vigour of Nature, which 
would have produced afterwards Sprouts for the 


Fruit on the Sides of that Branch, is exhauſted, 
by ſending out new Shoots of Wood. 
There is no Need to provide for a new Supply 
of Wood in theſe Trees; for the Shoots that bear 
| one Year, continue fruitful many ; and they will, 
in a Manner, cover the principal Branches. 

What is to be done further in the Training of 


mer, and we ſhall give the Directions for it in 
their Seaſons. 
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CHAP, I. 


Products of the Kitchen-Ground now in Seaſon. 


HO? this is not a Seaſon when many new 

Products are to come in, we ſhall occa- 
ſionally remind the Owner of a Garden, of the 
principal among. the better Kinds which continue. 


He may now expect, in very good Order, be- 


ſide the common Furniture of every Green-Stall, 


Caulifiowers, which, under the Management we 
have directed, will be fine, white, and ſound. 
There will alſo be Artichokes; and the Root call'd 


Feruſalem Artichoke : Scorzonera, Salſafie, Skir- 


Day, and open a few Trenches in ſome ſhelter'd 
Part of his Kitchen Ground for Peaſe. 


will ſhoot at the due Time, and lay the Founda- 


ret, and Dutch or larger-rooted Parſley. - There 
will alſo be Celeri, Chardoons, and Muſhrooms, 
and ſome Hot-Bed Afparagus. 


We ſhall deliver the Methods of bringing all 
theſe to their Perfection, as we treat occaſionally 
of the ſeveral Seaſons of planting and preſerving 
them; and he who has ſo many good Products 
for this and the more advanced cold Seaſons, will 
almoſt defy the Hand of Winter. | 
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The Care and Management of the Ground. 


in other Parts of the Garden at this Seaſon, 
the Hands are at Liberty that ſhould perform 
them, becauſe but little is demanded here. 


Let the Gardener take the Advantage of a dry 


Let him alſo plant ſome more Beans. They 


tion for a Succeſſion. 


Let him go over the Ground where his forward 
Crops of theſe two Kinds were planted, and 
break the Earth between the Rows, and draw it 
up about the Stalks. This will defend them 
againſt rocking with the Wind, and will keep the 
Froſt from their Roots. 

In good Weather let him take off the Glaſſes from 
the Cauliflower Plants ; and uſe this Opportunity of 
drawing up the Earth about them, without de- 


HILFE the Labours of the Year are many | 


| den the Ground beyond the Power of the Spade 
to enter, thoſe Roots which will be requir'd for 


the Service of the Table, ſhould be taken up and 
preſerved. | 


Let a large Quantity of Sand be dry'd and 
ſifted, and make a Bed of it three Inches deep, on 


the Floor of ſome dry Room. Take up the Roots 
of a good Quantity of Salſafie and Scorzonera, 
as alſo of the great-rooted Parſley, and having 
wip'd them clean, lay them carefully upon this 
Bed of Sand. Cover them four Inches deep with 


more of the ſame dry Sand, ſifting it on, that it 
may fall regularly. : 


In the ſame Manner make larger and deeper 
Beds of Sand for Carrots, and among them lay a 
few Parſnips ; ſift over them more Sand, and 
ſcatter ſome dry long Straw upon the Top. Out 


ſtroying the young Salleting ſown at the Edges, 


of theſe Beds they are to be taken as they are 
wanted in the Kitchen. | 


EDEN: 


theſe Trees for Uſe and Beauty, muſt be in Sum- 


As Froſt is now to be expected that will har- 
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Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. | 


1. THREE-RIBB'D CEANOTHUS. 


HE. Gardener recollects, that, beſide thoſe 

Shrubs and Plants diſtinguiſh'd by their 

Beauty, we recommend ſome for their 

Singularity. This is one of them: tho' were it 

wholly without the other Recommendation, it 
would not have been ſelected for this Purpoſe. 

Authors have call'd it by various Names; and 

tis but of very late Time its true Place, in a re- 

gular Arrangement of Plants, was known : we 


owe this to Linn vs; but he has in his former _ 
Works, milplac'd | it: that Author, in the Cliſort 


Garden, calls it a Celaſtrus; and he is follow'd i in 
that Name by Groxovirs and Van Roy ex. 


COMMELINE names it an Euonymus ; but in the 


Species Plantarum, Lix x us departing from his 
former Opinion, calls it a Ceanotbus , adding, as 
a Diſtinction of the Species, foliss ITIMerviis : . 
Ceanothus, with three-rib'd Leaves. 

The Root is woody and ſpreading. . 

The Shrub riſes to fix or eight Foot hich, and 
the Stem 5 tolerably ſtrong. 

The Bark on this is of a greyiſh brown, bur on 
the young Shoots it is purpliſh. , 

The Branches ſpread variouſſy and uregularly, 
and are full of very handſome Leaves. 

| Theſe are oblong, large, and of a fine ſhining 
green. They have ſhort reddiſh F oOt- ſtalks, 


and they are ſerrated at the Edges, ſharp- pointed, 
Numb. XII. 


and ſtrongly mark'd with three longitudinal Ribs. 
The Flowers are in nothing conſiderable but 


their Number; for they have neither Bigneſs, 


Scent, nor Colour. They ſtand in Cluſters, and 
are white. 

After theſe come ſmall and dry three-corner'd 
Fruit, of a brown Colour. 

The Student, to know the Place of the Shrub in 
the LIN N Æ AN Syſtem, muſt examine this little 
Flower : and he will, in that cloſer Obſervation, 
find enough of Singularity. 

The Cup, embracing the Baſe of the Flower, 
is {mall, and green at the Bottom; but at the 
Top it ſpreads out into ſome Breadth, and is di- 
vided into five Segments, ting'd with a whitiſh 


or a reddiſh Colour. 


The Body of the Flower is form'd of five Pe- 


tals, "Theſe are very ſmall, extremely obtuſe at 
the End, . compreſs'd, arch'd, and ſwell'd, and 


they have long Baſes, which adhere to the Seg- 
ments of the Cup. . 


In the Centre ftand five F laments, crown'd 


with roundiſh Buttons; and in the Midſt of theſe + 


riſes a ſingle Style. This ſhews the Place in the 
1 Syſtem. 


The Pentandria, the Fifth of that Author's 
Claſſes, receives thoſe Genera which have five regu- 
lar Threads in the Flower, and this is one of the 

M m | firſt 
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Nov. frſt Section under that Claſs, the Monogynia : | 
——— this is learn'd from the Style being ſingle: 


"* COMPLEAT BODY 


to Perfection: we therefore recommend the Me- Nov. 
thod by laying: The Branches readily take Root —— 


Culture 7 the CEANOTHYS, 


This Shrub ripens its Seeds with us, and may 
be rais*d from them. They may alſo be had from 
North America, where it is very common, and it 
will riſe freely from them. This Method affords the 


handſomeſt Plants, but they are long in coming 


| 


this Way, and there requires no particular Ma- 


nagement. 

They will be fit to take off the next Seafon 
and after that no more is requir'd than to pot 
them; and, for perfect Security, to take them 
into the Green-houſe in Winter. The Leaves fall 
in Autumn, but they appear early in Spring. 


Pl. XII. 


Fig. 2. 


2. CORYMBOUS 


This is one of thoſe Plants which doubly claim 
their Place in a judicious Collection, from their 


Singularity and from their Beauty. 


It is another of thoſe Species, whoſe ill- deter- 
min'd Genus, till of late, has led Authors to call 
it by a Variety of Names. 

It is deſcrib'd in Ray and Mok iso under the 
inartificial Name of Millefolio affinis Maderaſ- 
patana. 

CoMMELINE calls it Camphorata Africuna. 

LiNN us, Selago corymbo multiplici : Selago, 
with a manifold Cluſter of Flowers. Under this 
generical Name it ſtands alſo in Van RovEN. 

Let the Botanical Student here avoid confound- 
ing Things in his Imagination. 


DiLLEN1vs has unluckily call'd, by this Name 


COMMELINE is not 


Selago, a kind of Moſs. 
without Excuſe, tho* without Reaſon, in calling 
the Shrub a Camphorata. 


ſcrib'd it under that Name, and he conform'd to 


the Cuſtom of the Botaniſts of his Time. 


The Root is divided, hard, and hung with 
innumerable Fibres. 

The Stem is woody, and divides at a ſmall 
Height into a great Number of Branches. The 
Bark, on the larger Parts, is greyiſh, but on the 
ſmaller, it is of a pale green, or lightly daſh'd 
with a reddiſh Brown. 

The Leaves are ſmall, but their Number very 


well atones their ſeparate Bigneſs; and they are 


plac'd with a Beauty and Regularity ſcarce known | Earth, from a dry Common: 


in any other Plant. They are fmall, oblong, 
ſharp-pointed, and they ſtand in Cluſters at the 
Joints, like Pencils. 

The Flowers, like the Leaves, are ſeparately 
ſmall, but they ſtand in ſurpriſingly thick Clufters, 
reſembling, in ſome Degree, the Diſpoſitionof Flow- 
ers in the umbelliferous Plants. They are white, and 
when view'd at a ſmall Diſtance, each appears to 
have four little Spots of a gold yellow. Theſe are 
indeed the Buttons terminating the Filaments ; 
but they ſeem, at ſome Diſtance, plac'd on the 
Flower. 

Theſe lead the Student to the Claſs to which this 
ſingular Shrub is to be referr'd; but it is fit withal 


he take an exact View of the Flowers. He will | as many Slips be carefully taken off from a thriv- 


find each is plac'd in its little Cup, and this is form'd 
of a ſingle Piece, divided into four ſmall Seg- 
ments, of which the under one is largeſt. 


The Body of the Flower is form'd of a ſingle | 


HERMAN had firſt de- 


GREAT SEL AGO. 


Flower, and they alſo are unequal: 


Petal; tubular a little Way at the Baſe, and ſcarce 
pervious; and at the Edge divided into five ob- 
long Segments, ſomewhat unequal; two at the 
Top being ſmaller, and one at the Bottom larger 
than the two at the Sides. 

The Filaments are inſerted in the Body of the 
two being 
longer than the others; this is an Inequality which 
the Student has been already inform'd, marks a 
Linn an Claſs, the Didynamia; and the ſucceed- 
ing Fruit, which is looſe, ſhelly, and form'd of 
the Remains of the Flower, making a kind of 
Capſule for the Seed, ſhews it to be one of the 


that Sub- diſtinction. 


— 


Culture of the CoxgymBovs SRLAdO. 


This elegant Shrub is a Native of Ætbiopia, 


where it naturally lives in a poor, barren, ſandy 


Soil. On theſe Articles, we have inform'd the 
judicious Gardener, is always to be founded the 
Culture and Management of Plants; z and what 


Experience has added to confirm this Practice, we 
| ſhall lay down in the preſent Inſtance. 


To ſuit the Soil to the Nature of the Plant, | 


it muſt be dry; and yet to give it the full Vi- 
gour in our Country, there muſt be ſome Rich- 
neſs: this muſt be given without encumbring the 
Maſs; and it may be happily effected thus: 
Throw in a Heap a Barrow of Under-turf 


add a Peck of 
Coal-aſhes, two Pecks of Marle, and a Pound 
Weight of fine Shavings of Horn, ſuch as are 
ſold at the Lanthorn Cutters. 


Let this be put together at the preſent Seaſon, 
and lie all Winter. 


In this Compoſt the Shrub may be rais'd from 
Seed, or otherwiſe. 

If from Seeds, they muſt be had from the Place 
of its natural Growth, for it does not eaſily ripen 
them here. This is alſo a tedious Method : for 
both which Reaſons we prefet, where Slips can-be 
had, the propagating it that Way. 


To this - Purpoſe, early in Spring, let 3 a 
Dozen ſmall Pots be fill'd with this Compoſt : let 


ing Plant; and pierce them thro* and thro', in 
two or three Places, with a fine Awl. 

Then plant one in each Pot; give it a gentle 
Watering ; and all being ſo ſer, place them in 


A Bark 


Angioſpermia: the Seeds being cover'd marking 
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a Bark - bed of gentle Heat up to the Rim of the 


| Shade them carefully; and water them every 
other Day. Let them have all this Aſſiſtance of 
Warmth, Shade, and Moiſture to make them 
take Root, and after they have ſhot, admit the 
Air to them by Degrees. 

They will thus be hardened and ſtrengthened, 
and when they have ſtood ſome time longer in 
theſe ſmall Pots, let ſome larger be filled up one 
Fourth with the ſame Compoſt; as many as 
there are thriving Plants. 

Looſen with a thin-bladed Knife, the Earth 
from the Sides of the ſmall Pots, and get it out 


entire, place this with its Plant upright in the 
larger Pot, and fill up carefully in the ſame 
Mould : Give a gentle Watering, and ſer them 
upon the Tan in the ſame Bed for ſome Days, 
watering them every Evening; 

This will ſtrengthen them to bear the open Ait 
by raiſing the Glaſſes, and when well eſtabliſhed, 
they muſt be brought out in the middle of a 
warm cloudy Day, and ſet among the Exotics. 

After this they requite no particular Treat- 
ment: They muſt only be managed as the reſt, 
and at the Approach of Winter be taken into 


| Shelter. 


4 YELLOW INDIAN 8194. 


This for the Beauty of its Flower and hand- 
ſome Growth, deſerves its Place in any Collec- 
tion. | 
The Generality of late Authors have beeri ac- 
quainted with the Plant ; but it is one of the nu- 
merous Inſtances how ill the Diſtinctions in Botany 
were eſtabliſhed, till Linn avs. 

PLuKENET, and Bocconx, join tv call it an 
Althea, The firſt Althea Carpini folio --- The 
latter Althea Virginiana Bidens, —COMMELINE calls 
it an Alcea or Vervain Mallow, Alcea Carpini fo- 
olio.— And DiLLEnivs, a Malvinda. 

Linnevs and Van Roven name it a Sida, and 
add to diſtinguiſh the Species, Foliis cordato ova- 
tas ſerratis, Stipulis ſetaceis, axillis ſubſpingſis. Sida 
with ſerrated, oval and heart-ſhaped Leaves, 
with briſtly Films, and the Inſertions of the 
Branches ſomewhat prickly. . 

The Root is white, large and divided. The 
Plant is two Foot and a half high. 

The Stalks are round, upright, and variouſly 
divided into Branches. | 

On theſe the Leaves are placed with a becom- 
ing Wildneſs. They are of a handſome Figure, 
long, elegantly indented at the Edges, ſharp- 
pointed, and at the Baſe where they are broadeſt, 
they are indented in a heart-like Manner for the 


Stalk. 


From the "Wy of theſe riſe ſmall Stalks 
and Branches, for the Support of the Flowers; 
and with them filmy Subſtances and a kind of 
harmleſs Prickles in the Place where they join 
the main Stalk. 


The Colour of the Leaves on theſe ſmaller 
Branches, is a pale greyiſh Green. 

Thoſe on the main Stalk are of a deeper 
Green, but ſcattered over with a ſilvery Down, 
which gives them a Paleneſs to the Eye, and 
makes them ſoft and velvety to the Touch. 


The. Flowers are large, elegant, and nume- 
rous ; they are ſcattered in a manner all over the 
Plant. Some rife with ſimple Foot Stalks from 


the Boſoms of the Leaves; and others are placed 


at the Extremities of the ſmaller Branches. 
They are of a pale but very elegant Yellow, 
| 1 


* 


rn... 


ſomething deeper than Wanted Perl and they 
have yellower Buttons in great Number in the 
Centre. 

To know the Claſs to which the Sida belongs, 
let a ſingle Flower be examined carefully; its 
Cup is form'd of one Piece, wide at the 
Mouth, and indented in flve Places round the 
Rim. 

The Body of the Flower is compoſed of five 
diſtinct Petals uniting at their Baſe; theſe are 
broad; obtuſe at the End, and very narrow at 
the Baſe. 

The Centre of the Flower is occupied by a tu- 
bular Body; formed. of numerous united Fila- 
ments: Theſe at the Top ſeparate again, and 
ſtand free ſome Part of their Height; and have 
at their Tops rounded Buttons. 

The Style is ſhort and ſingle : the Flower be- 
ing fallen, appears a Fruit, in the whole of a 
roundiſſi pointed Form, but compoſed of nume- 
rous Cells joined one to another, which en 
they ſeparate appear horned. 

The Conſtruction and Arrangement of the Fi- 
laments in this Flower, being ſingular, are the 
Characters of its Claſs and not their Number; 
we have made the Reader acquainted with the ſix- 
teenth in the Linn AN Syſtem, the Monadelphia. 
Its Characters he has ſeen, is, that the Filaments 
coaleſce at their Bottoms; this Character he 
reads in the preſent Flower, and he is therefore 
to refer the Plant to which it belongs to that 
Claſs. 

The third Section or Subdiviſion under it, 


containing the Polyandria, the Number of Fila- 


ments and their Diſpoſitions here; very plainly 
diſcover that it is alſo of that Diviſion. 


Culture of the YEeLiow SIDA. 


This Plant is a Native of the Zaft and If. In- 
dies; and in both is found in the ſame Soil, which 


a deep and rich black Mould, at ſome ſmall Di- 
ſtance from Water, or near the Foot of a Hill. 


This is to be our Rule for its Culture ; and let 
a Compoſt be thus made for it. Mix together 


four 
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Nov. 


PI. XII. 
Fig. 4. 


four Buſhels of under Turf Earth, from a rich 
low Meadow, one Buſhel of Cow Dung, and half 
a Buſhel of Pond Mud. Let theſe be laid toge- 
ther at the preſent Seaſon of the Year, and they 
will be ready when wanted. 

Early in Spring let the Seeds be ſown upon a 
Hot-bed covered with good Garden Mould. 
When the Plants are three Inches high, let 
the beſt of them be ſelected for raiſing, and 
planted each in a ſmall Pot, filled with the Ow” 
poſt juſt deſcribed. 

Let theſe be ſet in a Bark-bed, and ſhaded 


and watered till they have taken Root; then let 


them be gradually hardened to the Air. 
As they grow large, let larger Pots be provid- 
ed for them. Let alittle of the Compoſt be put 


— 


| in each of theſe, and det the whole Lump of Nov. 


— . 


Earth be taken out of the ſmall Pot with the — 


Plant. 

Set this upright in the larger Pot, then fill 
round with more of the Compoſt; give a gentle 
Watering, and ſet them on the Tan- bed again, 
till well fixed, and hardened, by opening the 
Glaſſes carefully. 

After they are thus raiſed to a due Height and 
Strength, let them be ſet out in the middle of a 
warm cloudy Day ; and placed "A the Exo- 
tics. 

At the Approach of Winter, let ſome of them 
be taken into the Green-houſe, and ſome into 
the Stove they will flower — and fulleſt in 
the latter Place. 


 latis, capſulis quinque locularibus. 


4. CANARY BELL FLOW E R. 


There is not a more beautiful Plant than this, 
if we take in the Canſideration of all its Parts, 
in the Campanula ian z and ſaree its ſuperior in 
any other. 

The Diſpoſition of the Leaves as well as their 
Form, attract the Eye; and the Figure, Place, 
and Aſpect of the Flowers fill it with Satisfaction. 

Theearlier Writers were not acquainted with this 
Species, but among the later, ſcarceany have omit- 
ted to name itz and the Characters of the Genus 
are ſo ſtrongly impreſſed upon it, that all have 
agreed to call it by the ſame Name, Campanula. 


To this Linnzvs adds, as a Diſtinction of 


the Species, Folits haſtatis dentatis oppoſitis petio- 
Campamila with 
ſpear-pointed and dentated Leaves placed oppo- 
ſite on Foot-ſtalks, and with five Cells in me 
Seed Veſſel. | | 

Our Gardeners call it univerſally from the 
Place of its natural Growth, Canary Campazzla. 

They do not chuſe to part with a Latin Name 
when they have got it, though | the Enzli/b one 
be ever ſo familiar. 

The Root is dude wonandbude listen Fibebs 


The Stalk is round, upright, and ſix or eight | 


Feet high, purpliſh at the once, and df: a 
pale Green upwards. 

The Leaves riſe times two, ſometimes 
three at a Joint. Theſe are very diſtant : and 


young Stalks, which give a very beautiful tufted 
Appearance to the Part of the Plant where oy 
are ſituated. 


Foot-ftalks : 
Green, and of the Shape of a Spear Point, with 
two Beards ar the Bottom : 
pointed and ſerrated at the Edges, 


The Flowers are large and elegant, they hang 
Arooping, and they are of the perfect Bell Shape, 
and of a bright flaming Yellow, tinged with Red. 
| The Seed Veſſel is large abi @ontains name- 


Tous Seetls. 


——— — 


The Flower muſt be laid open to diſcover thoſe 
ſmall Parts, on which the Characters of the Claſs 
are impreſſed. 

It is hollow, deep, broad and impervious at the 
Baſe; and at the Edge is divided into five Seg- 
ments. When thus torn open, there appears in 
the Centre of the Baſe its Nectarium. This muſt 


| be firſt obſerved, becauſe the Filaments riſe from 


it, It is compoſed of five ſmall 3 and 
convergent Scales. 

Upon the Tops of theſe are placed the Fila- 
ments, which are therefore alſo five; they are 
very ſmall, and they have e and erden But- 
tons, 


In their Centre appears the W which i is longer 
than theſe Filaments, and has a Crown upon its 
Top of an oblong Shape, divided into three Parts, 


| which when mature turn back. 


The Number of the Filaments as they ſtand 
regularly, ſhews the Claſs of the Plant : it is one 
of the Pentandria, the fifth of Lix N æ us; and 
its ſingle Style ſhews it one of the Monogynia. 


Culture of the Canary BeLL-FLOWER. | 


We have given the Gardener his everlaſting 
Rule, to find the Soil moſt proper for his Plants 


by enquiring in what kind they naturally are 


found in their proper Country. 
from their Boſoms generally ſhoot up ſome | 


This is uſually to be learned in the more accu- 
rate Botanical Writers. With reſpect to the 
preſent Species in the Canaries, it is always found 


in a dry ſandy Ground, and notwithſtanding that 
The Leaves have long, nander, and reddiſh | 


they are of a beautiful ereyiſh | 


Diſadvantage riſes to twelve Feet in Height. 


This ſhould be our Rule for the Compoſt ſuit- 


ed to it, and upon this I have FREIE with 
they are Ry | 


Succeſs the following Mixture. 

Take two Buſhels of Upland Paſture Grind, 
one Buſhel of Waod-Earth; and half a Buſhel 
of Sand. Mix all theſe well together; and let 


| them be expoſed to the Air from e o4 to 


Midſummer, 


The 1 is in fo = Garden, that i it may 
always 
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always be had; and the beſt Method of its Pro- 


——— pagation is by parting the Roots. 


PI XII. 
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Stalks which flowered, are decayed ; 
Period of Reſt for the Roots; and they are then 


To this Purpoſe let the Gardener wait till the 
that is the 


to be parted without Danger. Let this be done 
with a careful Hand, and the principal Root very 
lightly touched. 

Fill as many Pots with the Compoſt juſt de- 
ſcribed, as there are Roots for planting, and 
place each carefully in the middle of the Pot. 


Cover it two Inches with the ſame Soil, and give 


the Earth a gentle Watering. 
Set the Pots in a warm ſhady Place, and once 


| 


in four Days very W ſprinkle the Mould till 
they begin to ſhoot. 
few Inches height, let the Waterings be 9 1 
and more frequent. 

In the Beginning of September they dn be ſet 
among the Exotics; and at the Approach of cold 
Nights removed into the Green-houſe. 

Thus they will flouriſh perfectly well, and be- 


ginning to flower about this Seaſon, will continue 


thro' the whole Winter. In March the flower- 
ing Seaſon will be over; and the Stalks will ſoon 


after begin to decay; but they riſe again in all 


their Vigour in the Beginning of Anguft and 
flower as in the preceding Seaſon, 


4 YELLOW CLUSTER FLOWERED ALOE. 


The Aloes are in general handſome Plants, and 
they ſucceed one another very happily at this 
Seaſon ; when Flowers in general are ſcarce. 

This is an elegant Kind; and deſerves the 
more Regard, as it differs from the Generality, 
particularly in the Colour of the Flowers, as 


Its Characters are ſo ſtrongly impreſſed, that 
moſt who have written of it, have called it by 
the Name of Aloe. 

Linx us diftinguiſhes the Species by the Title, 
Aloe floribus ſeſſulibus reflexis imbricatis priſmaticis : 
Aloe with priſmatick Flowers hanging downward 
over one another, and having no Foot-ſtalks. 
The Root is thick and yellow, and ſends 
out numerous, large, and very long Fibres, 

The Leaves riſe in a great Cluſter, and they 
are extreamly long and narrow; of a triangular 
Shape, and of a deep green Colour; they are 
involved together at the Baſes, and with good 
Culture, will riſe to five Feet in Height. 

'The Stalk riſes ſingly in the Centre ; and is 


round, thick, upright, and five Foot high. Up- 


on the Top of this are placed the Flowers. 


They ſtand in a vaſt Cluſter, one laid above 


another; and they are large, and of a very deep 
ſtrong yellow. They are ſingly, of the Length 
and Thickneſs: of a Child's Finger. 

This is all greatly to the Advantage of the 
Plant: but its Scent is diſagreeable; it is not 
however ſtrong, or offenſive, unleſs purpoſely 
ſmelt. 

The Flowers, whoſe Form is truly that of 


the Aloe Kind, ſhould have prevented Error, in 


Reſpect of the Genus, but they have not done ſo 
univerſally. 

This is the Plant which Bazynivs has cal- 
led Iris uvaria fore luteo : led to it by Bo- 
p us in his Commentaries upon THEOPHR ASTvus, 
who tho' he has figured the Plant, yet led 
by its Leaves inſtead of regarding the Flow- 
ers, has called it by a like Name. 

Our Student when he ſees the Flower hol- 
low, and placed naked on the Stalk, divided 

No. 12. 


| 
| 
nl 
well as in their Diſpoſition : the Leaves alſo have 
their Singularity. 


r 


— SITS 


damp rich Soils. 
the common Soil of the ſwampy Places, in 


——ä—U—— — 


| at the Edge into fix Segments, and contain- 


ing as many Filaments, can no more miſtake 
its Genus than its Claſs : he will know it to be 


an Aloe, one of the Hexandria; and by its ſingle 


Style, which is very obvious, as ſoon as the 


Flower is torn open, he will know it belongs al- 
fo to the Monogynia. 


Culture of the YELLO .]. CtusTERED Alox. 


The Native Country of this Aloe, is the 
Cape of Good Hope, and it there lives only in 
The black Mould, which is 


that Country, is its natural Ground. 
This is very different from the Soil in which 


Nov. 


When the Stalks have a ——? 


the Aloes in general delight, and it ſhews alſo, 


that more frequent and large Waterings are re- 
quired for this, than for any of the other Spe- 
cies. 

This muſt be the Method of bringing the 
Plant to Perfection here: and this ſhews the 


great Error of thoſe Gardeners, who following 


the Inſtruct ions of Writers, no more capable 
than themſelves, of tracing in the Volumes of 
the Learned, the true Account of the Species, 
or learning their diſtin&t Nature, order one Soil 
for all the Kinds : as if, becauſe the Name of 
a Plant were Aloe, it therefore demanded a 
particular Degree of Dryneſs, or of Moiſture, 
in the Soil ſupporting it. 

According to theſe Inſtructions, here propoſed 


from Nature, let this Aloe have a peculiar Com- 


poſt, altogether different from the others, and 
thus prepared. | 

Juſt pare away the Turf in a wet rich Meadow, 
and take of the fine black Mould that lies under 
it four Buſhels, add to this of Marle one 
Buſhel ; of Wood-pile Earth three Pecks, and 
one Peck of Cow-dung. 

Let this be laid together, two Months, or 
more, turning it once in a Fortnight, and it will 
then be ready for Service. 

In this the Plants areto be propagated by Means 
of thoſe Suckers, or Off-ſets, which they yield in 

Nn 


abun- 


—— 


Err 


and elegant in the higheſt Degree; and worth a | into five Segments. The Body of the Flower is 


numerous narrow Segments : their Colour is an 
elegant pale green. 


legant pale Crimſon: they ſtand on long and } Trees. This points out naturally the Compoſt 


x38 A COMPLEAT: BODY 
Kor: _ abundance where they thrive tolerably. The 5 In this Manner let them be kept in the Nov. 
Time for planting theſe, is the Middle of July. Bed three Weeks, and then by Degrees more and 
They muſt be taken off with great Care | more hardened'; till at length the. Glaſſes are ta- 
* the Mother Plant, and laid two Days up- | ken quite off in the Middle of a warm Day. 
on a Shelf, in a cool airy Place to harden. Af- After this, they may be removed into the 
ter this one muſt be planted in each Pot in this Greenhouſe, and from thence into the Stove. 3 
Compoſt, and that with all poſſible Care. This is the Method of bringing chem to - 
When they are all planted, let the Pots have || their greateſt Perfection. 2 
a very gentle Watering, and ſet them in a warm | - They muſt be frequently watered in the Se 5 
. ſhady Place, Here let them ſtand another Fort- | the Water having ſtood there four and twen- Y 
a without any farther Care. | ty Hours, to bring it'to the Temper of the Place. 3 
Then bring them to a Bark-bed, which has'a 2 | Under this Management, they will grow a | 
very moderate Heat, and ſet in the Pots two great deal during the Winter; and in Spring will 
Thirds of their, Height in the Bark: drawa Mat | be in a fine F orwirdnleſ towards flowering. They 
over the Glaſs, and thus let them ſtand all Day. are ſingular in the higheſt Degree, even in the 
In the Middle of the next Day, raiſe the Glaſ- Leaf, and a great 1 to the Place. 
* a little, by a notched Stick. 
5. cinen Papi longest Flowered G E R A N I U M. 
Pl. XII. The Variety of African Geraniums, i is 1 1 che more it pleaſes. The Cup in which it 
Fig. 5. to their Beauty. This is a Species, ſingular | ſtands, is formed of a ſingle Leaf, and divided 


Place in the beſt Collection. 4 compoled of five Petals, and of theſe, three are 
The Leaves are not leſs peculiar in their | turned up in the ſame Manner we have men- 
Form than the Flowers; and from theſe moſt have tioned, and the other two hang down. This gives 
named the Plant. Hrrman calls it, Geranium the Air of Singularity to the Flower. Mr 
anemonto folio. And COMMELINE, Geranium myr- We deſcribe it in the moſt perfect State, men- 
hidis folio. Linn vs forming a more certain tioning the Colour to be throughout Crimſon, for 
Diſtinction, by taking in alſo the Structure of | -it is frequently white; but even in that Caſe it is 
the Flower, names it Geranium calycibus monophillis | not without its Beauty; for at the Part where 
corollis papilionaceis vexillo dipetalo foliis bipinnatis. || the. lower Petals droop, it is ſtained with two 
Geraniumwith bipinnated Leaves, with the Flow- large and elegant Spots of Crimſon. 
er-Cup of one Leaf, and the Flower papilina- Some Authors have conſidered it in this State, 
ceous, with two Leaves in the Vexillum. | as a diſtinct Species; but it is no more than a 
The Root is tuberous and brown; ; round, and e * _ „as LIV Nx us has more 
Shape and Bigneſs of a Turne accurately determine 
155 1 chat riſe r it, TY large, To what Claſs the Geraniums are to be refer'd, 


| we have explained at large before. 
and very beautifully divided; they have long, : 
hairy, rediſh Foot-ſtalks, and they are cut into | The Student who ſeen their Filamente united 


1 one Body at the Bottom, and counts the 
Number to be ten, will not fail to know the Plant 
belongs to the Monodelphia Decandria. 


— 


5 Py 


In the Centre of a large Tuſt of theſe 
riſes the Stalk, which ſupports . the Flowers; 
it is united with ſome of the inner Ones at its 


Baſez but all the Way from thence it is naked; The Plant is a Native of Africa, where it ſpreads 
it is purpliſh at the Bottom, of a whitiſh green | its Leaves over the dry Earth, by the Sides of 
toward the Top, and hairy. | Foreſts, in a pleaſing Luxuriancy. | 

The Flowers terminate this in a Kind of | The Soil in theſe Places is a light ſandy 
Umbell, and they are very large, and of an e- Loam, enriched by the rotted Ds of the 


Culture of the Pap IL IOYACROUS Geranium. 


lender Foot- ſtalks, a Part of their Petals hang- | that is to be given it in our Gardens. 
ing down, and the Remainder ſtanding erect, For this Purpoſe, bring in a Barrow of light 
each Flower has the Aſpect of the papiliona- ſandy Earth from under the Turf in a common 
ceous Kind. Paſture ; mix with it a Buſhel of Earth, from 
In the Centre appears the Tops of the Style, | under an old Wood-pile, and add a LS, of the 
which'is alſo of a fine Crimſon, and adds not a | coarſeſt Sand. 
little to the Elegance of the Flower. This reſembles its natural Soil, and in this I 
The Seed- veſſels which follow, reſemble the | have raiſed the Plant to its moſt perfect Pip: 
Beak of a Crane, as in all the other Geraniums. | dour. 
The more diſtinctly the Flower is examin- Let this be prepared ſeveral Months before 
2 it 
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OF' GARDENING. 


it is uſed, and turned-frequently, that no Weeds 
may grow upon it; and that it may have all the 
Advantage of the Sun, Air and Rains. 

There are two Methods of propagating it; 
the one by parting the gooey and the other by 
Sowing. 

The Way by Off-ſets from the Root is eaſieſt, 

and moſt expeditious ; but this is a Kind 
which produces thoſe Off-ſets lowly. It ripens 
its Seeds very well with us, and therefore that is 
the beſt Way of procuring its Encreaſe. 

Early in Spring let theſe be ſown upon a Hot- 
Bed, ſcattering a few at a Diſtance, one from a- 
nother; and covering them a quarter of an Inch 


-with fine Mould. 


When the Plants appear, ; wal up the Weakeſt, 
leaving only about half a Dozen, and theſe at a 


good Diſtance. 


Thus they may ſtand till they have ſome little 


Height ; then they muſt be removed into ano- 


ther Hot-bed ; and after ſome Time in that, 


tranſplanted into Pots of the Compoſt. 


Theſe Pots muſt. be ſet in a Hot bed Frame, 


and the new planted Geraniums watered careful- 


ly. In this Place, they muſt be ſhaded, till well 


* 


rooted: and theh hardened to the Air by De- 
grees. 

When the gülnmer! is advaticed: they muſt be 
ſet out among the Exoticks, and at the App Toach 
Winter taken into'the Greaihouts:” 

Some of theſe ſeedling Plants T Fire uſually 
found to bear Crimſon, and thets, white Flow- 
ers; but even the White, by Means'of their Spots 
are very, beautiful, There is no Way to be fure 
of the Colour of Flowers, but by planting Off 
ſets from the Roots. 

Theſe when they are to be had good, deſerve 

Preference. They muſt be planted ſingly, in 
Pots of the ſame Compoſt, and after one gentle 
Watering, ſet in a ſhady Place. 
When they begin to ſhoot, they muſt . be 
brought where there is a more free Air, and 
ſome Sun, and from that Time watered gently 
once in two Days, 

They will quickly come forward under this 
Management; 3 and they are then to be brought 


out among the Exoticks, for the Remainder of 


Summer; and treated afterwards in all Reſpects 
as the others. 


7 


CHA P. II. 
The M, anagement of the Me Garden, for oh M 2 f N nber. 


TILL there are ſome few Plants, which | 


brave the Cold, and keep their Flowers up- 


on them in the open Air ; theſe are extreme- 


ly to be cheriſhed, tho* their Kind be but in- 
different; and where there is leſs Value in the 


Plant, the Gardener may be more free in that 


Management, which will continue it Flower- 
ing. 

The Care of the Plants in the Management of 
many who call themſelves good Gardeners, robs 
the Ground of half its Beauty. We proceed up- 
on a different Plan: we ſhall direct the Means of 
raiſing a Supply with little Trouble; and we 
ſhall never fail ro put our Reader in Mind of 
doing it at a proper Time: therefore we ſhall 
direct him to be more indulgent to the Eye, in 
theſe late Seaſons, even at the Hazard of his 


Roots; where that is neceſſary. 


Our Plan is to render a Garden at all Times 
the moſt agreeable that it can be made; and 
where there is a Supply ready for the next Year, 
we ſhall be more free with thoſe flowering Plants 
which decorate the preſent : This we ſhall explain 
in the Treatment we are about to direct for 
them. 

The Seaſon of Walking is not yet over, there- 
fore let the Gravel be well rolled: it needs it 
more now, than at moſt other Times, for this 


will prevent the Wet from penetrating it, and 


the Froſts from mouldering it. 
Let a good firm dry Walk be thus prepared, 


>” 


and, let the next Care be to provide, or to pre- 
ſerve a pleaſing Aſpect i in the Borders. 
Where Roots are planted that do not yet ap- 
pear, nothing but Cleanlineſs can give Satisfac- 
tion. 

Once in a Week let the —— be lightly ra- 
ked over theſe, till the Time of their ſhooting : 


it gives an Air of Culture, and is' always pleaſ- 


ing. 

Next let him look over the Plants which con- 
tinue yet with ſome Flowers on them; and exa- 
mine what are abſolutely paſt it. 

Let him begin with the latter, for the Manage- 


ment of them is very eaſy; and all that is to be 


done, is to cut them down to the Ground ; then 
the Earth is to be raked over > and a little 
freſh Mould ſcattered on. 

This gives the ſame Aſpect of Care and Cul- 
ture that we have juſt deſcribed; and has two 
great Advantages beſide: It deſtroys the very 
Rudiments of Weeds and Moſs, and it ſtrength- 
ens the Plants for the ſucceeding Summer. 

For this Work let him take the mildeſt Days: 
there will be Froſts occaſionally, and they will 
mellow the Surface of the Ground. It will break 
eaſier under the Rake, and fall better about the 
Roots, than at any other Time. 

This Care being over, let him look round up- 


on thoſe Plants, which yet have ſome Flowers | 


on them. 
He will find theſe naturally divided into two 
Kinds, 
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Nov. Kinds. The firſt dend of ſmall Plants, this Seaſon, having leſs to ſupport, will | ſeed. that Nov 
—— —— whoſe Flower-ſtems riſe ſingle, and naked from the better. 


the Roots, and when cut, do not ſhoot out a- 


gain; the others, thoſe which have tall and 


branched Stems, and which naturally ſhoot out 


anew, wherever they are cut off. 


This Property principally diſtinguiſhes them 


for the preſent Purpoſe, and their Treatment 


muſt be thus. 

The Polyanthus may ſtand as an Inſtance of 
the firſt Kind: It continues now flowering z and it 
ſhould be encouraged to do ſo, by breaking the 
Surface of the Earth about it; but not to any 
Depth; and by taking off the dead Leaves, 
drawing ſome fine Mould high above the Head 
of the Root, and by frequent gentle Waterings. 

Theſe Waterings muſt be given in a Morn- 


ing, and if any Shelter can be added by a Reed- 
hedge, or by a few Furze-buſhes, without de- | 


forming the Proſpect, let that be given. 
Some Narciſſus s whoſe Roots were not remo- 


ved out of the Ground at the uſual Seaſon, will | 
now appear in Flower; theſe ſhould be treated | 


in the ſame Manner exactly as the Polyanthus ; 
and the ſame Care continued to all ſuch Kinds. 
The Gardener will ſay, that breaking the 
Ground, will give the Froſt Way to the Roots, 
and Water will alſo encreaſe its Power. 
We have told him this already, and therefore 


he may be ſure we are not ignorant of it. 


much as poſſible : 


Some will be deſtroyed by the ſevere Froſts 
that follow; and ſo let them: We do not direct 
him to treat the moſt valuable Roots in this 


Manner; but ſuch as may be ſpared: and this 


Management will keep them flowering, with dou- 
ble their natural Luſtre at the preſent Seaſon. 
Of the other Kind, 
grow where they are cut, he will have ſeveral 
that yet ſhew ſome Flowers. 
Some of golden Rods and Mich Aſters, 


perennial Sun- flowers and the like, will hold up | 


their Heads, tho* weakly, againſt the Froſts; 
and flower in its Defiance. | 
Theſe let him encourage, and force to it as 
if he weaken, or if he de- 
ſtroy the Roots, they may be ſupplied from the 
Seminary, and he will now make them render a 
molt acceptable Service. 


Let him go the Round of theſe, and treat 8 


in this Macher ; let him ſhorten and reduce the 
Number of their Branches; let him cut away all 
thoſe Parts, which ſupport Flowers paſt their 
Perfection; and leave all on that have Buds or 
Flowers new opened. 

Having thus taken off all thoſe Heads in which 
Seeds were ripening, which exhauſt the Root 
more than all, and reduced the whole Plant to 
perhaps one half its original Quantity, the Nou- 
riſhment which the Root is able to ſupply at 


the taller Plants which 


Next let him give. the Aae of more: Fa 
riſnment, thus let him ſtir the Ground about 


the Root, but not too deep; and Jet him lay 
round the Baſe of the Stem, ſome rotten Dung, 


and cover it with a thin Tracteriog of _ 
Mould. 


This done, let him give the Plants : extry 


Morning a gentle - Watering, and what Shelter 


he conveniently can againſt the bleak Winds, and 
Night- froſts. 

This Management will prodnce a Kiod of 
Spring in Winter. It will weaken all the Roots 
indeed, and will deſtroy ſome of them, but theſe 


are eaſily ſupplied. 


The Cuſtom I have uſed to prevent any Diſ- 
advantage to the Ground from this Practice has 
been this. 

When I have marked what particular Plants 
would be fitteſt for. this Service, I have planted 
near them a good Root of the ſame Kind, at the 
Time of cleaning them for Winter flowering. 

Then in the ſucceeding Spring, I have taken 
up the Roots I had forced in Winter; and ſet them 


— 


in the Nurſery to recruit, and left the others for 


the enſuing Summer. 

Beſide theſe Plants, there is a third "Fore of 
Beauty, for the preſent dead Seaſon ; this is inthoſe 
hardy Shrubs, which though in general Natives 
of other Climates, endure the Winter in the 
Air with us. 

Theſe are to be treated in ſome Degree as the 
Flowers we have named, but with leſs Freedom ; 
becauſe there is more Trouble in ſupplying their 
Places, if loſt, by Reaſon of their flower 
Growth. 

Therefore let the Earth remain quiet about 
their Roots, and give them no Water. 

Theſe are the Things which would expoſe them 
to Froſts, wherefore let them be omitted; but in all 
other Reſpects let them be treated juſt as the o- 
ther Plants; let the Gardener look over them, 
and reduce their ſtragling Branches; let him take 


off all thoſe Shoots, ſupporting Flowers that are 


paſt their Luſtre, and preparing for ſeeding; 


and let him encourage by this Means all thoſe - 


which are buding for new Flowers. 

The Muſk Roſe will thus be kept flowering 
ſome Time longer, and the Cytiſus and Colutza, 
and all which thrive in our open Air. 

Theſe and whatever other Shrubs the Garden 
affords, are to be treated in this Manner, fo long 
as they ſhew any Proſpect of more Flowers; and 
they will thus be made to afford a great deal of 
Beauty at this Seaſon, and will not be in the leaſt 


damaged by the Practice for the ſucceeding 
Summer. I 
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The Bufneſt of the SE MINARY, far the Middle 7 November. 


ITTLE is to be done in the Seminary this 
Week; but let the Gardener ſee he do that 
little perfectly. Two Articles will require his 
Care; the new-planted Trees, and the Beds of 
ſeedling bulbous Flowers. The Danger is the 
ſame which threatens both : this is the Froſt pene- 
trating into the Ground when they are planted 
and it muſt be prevented in both, by covering the 
Surface: but in a various Manner. | 

The Practice of Gardeners I have not found tb | 
ſucceed ſo well as they pretend; and I have ſeen 
more new-planted Trees and Shrubs foſt in Nurſe- 1 
ries, than they care to own. My Method has 
been more ſucceſsful ; and it is this : 

The Earth about the Roots of theſe, having 
been clean'd in the common Manner, bring in 
a large Quantity of old Pea-ſtalks, or Bean-ſtalks, 
ſtrew them thick between the young Trees, and tread | 
them down: let the whole Surface be handſomely | 
cover d with them; and when they are well 
ſettled, drive in ſome long and ſtrong Pegs in dif- 
ferent Places, ſo as not to interfere with the Roots, 


to keep them better down, and een 4 0p © 


Quantity of Brick-bats or Pebbles. 

Theſe will preſs the Haulm down doch, 
which is a very great Article; and it will thus 
rot in Part, and the beſt of its Subſtance will be 
waſh'd into the Earth as Manure, 

In the Spring, theſe Stones and Bricks are to 
be taken off: the Refufe of the Stalks is to be 
rak'd away; and the reſt of their Subſtance, which 
remains on the Surface, to be dug in. | 


With Reſpect to the Beds of Seedling Flowers, 5 


which were not ready for Removal the laſt Seaſon, 
they muſt be firſt of all clear d of Weeds by Hand: | 
then taking the Advantage of a mild Day, che | 
Surface muſt be rak*d over, but not 40 any 
great Depth; and the whole being thus clean'd | 
and levell'd, ſome very rich and well-mellow' | 
Dung, from a Melon-Bed, muſt be ſeanarrd | 
thinly over the Whole. 


This will waſh in by Degrees in the Spring, by 


Means of the Rains; and in the mean Time it will 


ſerve the excellent Purpoſe of defending the Plants 
from the Froſts of Winter. 

This is an Article of great Concern, and liable 
to many Errors: we ſhall therefore take the preſent 


I ee, pee 
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Opportunity of letting the Gardener fully into the | 


| PraQtice. 


Dung is not to be us'd in the Compoſt for the 
Beds in which theſe Plants are to be ſet for flower- 
ing; for in that Caſe the Soil will be too rich, 


and will make them puſh out Leaves in Abun- 


dance, and tall Stalks, with poor Flowers: but 
this is a very different Period. 

The Roots are now ſmall, they require to be nou- 
{| riſt'dz and 'tis no Matter for their preſent Pro- 
duce. Therefore a little well-rotted Dung, waſh'd 
gradually into the Ground, will ſwell them in the 
Spring, and do them Service that Way, after it 

The common Director adviſes ſtre wing ſome rotten 
Tan over theſe Beds at the preſent Seaſon ; but we 
have found, from Nn this is perni- 
cious to the Roots. 

Indeed that Author, in ſane Degree, contra- 
dicts himſelf in this Article; for altho* he orders 
Tan to be thus ſcatter'd over the Beds of ſeedling 
bulbous Flowers, in his Calendar *, he acknow- 
ledges in his Dictionary, that . preparing Flower- 
Beds with rotten 'Tan, is very pernicious to the 
Roots F ;” declaring, from Experience, that in 
Reſpect of Ranunculus's and Anemonies, which are 
tuberous-rooted, he has loſt more than Half by 
this Practice, and ſpoil'd the teſt. 

It is true, that Tan will greatly injure ad a 
deſtroy both bulbous and tuberous Roots, when 
they are at their full Strength; and we have 
found by Experience what Reaſon ſo plainly de- 
clares alſo, that it will, even in leſs Quantities, 
be prejudicial to them in the Seed- Beds: but that 
a little rotten. Dung thus us'd never hurts them. 

With this Caution let the Gardener proceed, 
and he will preſerve and enrich his Roots. No 
Froſt will reach them, and the Earth will be ber- 
ter ſuited to ans them. 
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POMONA, or 11 FRUIT-GARDEM. 


c H A * 15 
Fruit which remain PF in Seaſon. 


Ine TO this Lift, declining daily, * out of 
the Reach of all preſent Recruit, we muſt with 


Care take every Thing that good 3 
can preſerve for it. 


No 12, | | 


The Service of the Table in a Deſert, is one 
vety eſſential Purpoſe of a Garden; and nothing 
more demands, or better returns the Care of the 
Gardener, than his Supply of it. 
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Nov. 


| The Pears and 1 which we 3 direfted 


w—— to be laid upon the Floor and Shelves of the 


Fruitery, after due Sweating, come firſt into Uſe. 


From theſe he is to pick a Variety of Kinds, as 
hey ripen with lying; and at the ſame Time wa 
he takes out theſe for Uſe, let him with the ut- 
moft Care remove any that are decaying, | 

In the ſame Manner let him ſelect from among 
his Grapes, Medlars and other Fruits, thoſe which | 


280 —— 
are RP liable to decay, reſerving ſuch as are Noy. 


| pack'd up for longer keeping, in their Places —— 


With the Aſſiſtance of theſe, and the occaſional 


Addition of Services, and the different Species of 


the Nut- Kind, he may till keep up a Variety, 
and even Plenty, in this Reſpect: and the Pine- 
Apple, which comes now in ſufficient Quantity 
from the Stove, will be always ready to crown the 


| Entertainment. 
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Tc C are + ad M. anagement of the Fruit- Garden and Orchard, 110 this M. l. 


HE Bifineſs of Pruning we ſuppoſe done 


in the common Kinds; but there yet re- 
main ſome Articles for a ſtrict Conſideration. 


The Fig is not like other Trees, for it is ten- 
derer than moſt; and it requires, at — Seaſon, | 


a particular Management. 


The Fruit-Branches, for the ſuing Year, | 
are very likely to be deſtroy'd” by Froſt, if that 


be not now prevented by a proper Care. This 
will depend upon two Articles; the Defence of 
the Wall is the univerſal one, and the other is the 
Addition of a proper Shelter if requir'd by the 
peculiar Tenderneſs of the Tree, or wy particular | 


Severity of the Weather. 


As the Wall is the firſt and 1 natural De- 


fence, let Care be taken that the Trees have its Aſ- 


ſiſtance in full Perfection. To this Purpoſe, let no 


1 


Branch be left looſe, for that will, in ſome Degree, | 
rob it of the natural Advantage. 


Let every one be train'd cloſe to the Wall, and 


nail'd down by ſeveral Pieces. Let each be brought 
as Cloſe as can be done without forcing; but let 
as much Care be taken not to bruiſe, as not to 


leave them looſe, for one will be as | great a Da- 


mage to them as the other, 


The Fig does not require ſo much pruning as | 
many other Fruit-Trees 3 z but . err who allow 


of very little. 
The great Care muſt be to prune in ſuch Man- 
ner, as always to have a Supply of young 
Branches, for theſe are the only ones that bear; 
and for this Purpoſe, it muſt be an univerſal Rule 
not to ſhorten. any of the young! ones at this 
Seaſon. 

The great Article therefore to be regarded at this 
Time, is the cutting out uſeleſs Wood. All the 
old Wood is uſeleſs : therefore wherever it can be 


ſpar'd, that is, Where it does not ſupport uſeful 


Branches, let it be cut away. This muſt be done 


with Boldneſs and Freedom; for Room muſt be 


made for the bearing Branches, and that can only 
be procur'd by clearing away the others. 


The Wood of the laſt two Yeats is what al- 


moſt entirely produces the Fruit ; therefore the 
Gardener will not be at a Loſs to know what he is 


to cut out, and what to ſpare. This being done, | 


and the young Branches nail'd with the Care we 


1 


kind directed, al is done chat is requir'd. 15 the 


preſent Seaſon. 


What Pruning is deere f in the Way of ſhort- 
ening the Branches, is the Buſineſs of a different 
Seaſon, and we ſhall deliver it in due Time. 
This Care being now taken, the Gardener 
is to go over the young Branches with a careful 


Hand, and pick off all the late Fruit. This 


would only rot by being left on, and the Conſe- 
quence would be its wetting the Branches, which 
the firſt Froſt afterwards would from that Cauſe 

After this, if the Froſts ſet in ſevere, let a 
good Quantity of old Pea-ftraw be hung upon the 
Tree, fo thick as to ſhelter the young Wood, but 
not ſo cloſe as to ſhut out the Air. 

This done, theſe Trees may be left to Nature ; 
and they will, by this Practice, not only be pre- 
ſerv'd during Winter, but will puſh out their 
young Fruit earlier in Spring, which will therefore 
have a much better Chance of ripening in Time. 

Let the Gardener's next Care, in Reſpect of 
F ruit, be to clear, refreſh, and enrich his Straw- 
berry A 

The Beginning of this Work muſt be by Weed- 
ing, and this can only be done by Hand. Let 
him look over while the Labourer performs 
this; and where he ſees the Plants ſtand too 
cloſe and crowded, let him pull a oye * there 


one; always the weakeſt. 


When they are thus clear'd Be chinn'd, the 
ſecond Article is, to take off the Strings or Run- 


ners; theſe muſt be all cut from the Roots; 


and the dead Leaves at the ſame Time being taken 
away, the Gardener will ſee the right Condition of 


his Beds. 


The third Article which naturally follows theſe, 
is refreſhing the Roots, This is to be done by 
new Soil, which I have found, by Experience, 
to be no way ſo good as when mix'd of mellow 


Dung and freſh Earth. 


Therefore let two Barrows of rich Mould, cut 
from under the Turf in a good Paſture, be mix'd 
with one Barrow of old Dung: or let a larger Quan- | 
tity of this be made where the Plantation is greater. 

When this is perfectly mix'd, let it be ſcattered 
all over the Beds half an Inch deep, and left in 

that 
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Nov. that Condition for the Rain to waſh in its Vir- 
de: No more Care is required in this Buſineſs | 


than to ſee that no Plant of the Strawberries be 
buried at the Heart, fo as to make it rot. 

Laſt of all let the Alleys between the Beds be 
dug up a full Spit deep, and the Mould well 
broken. | | 

Vaſt Quantities of Roots are ſent from the 
Strawberry Plants into this Part, and the Ends 


of them are by this Means trimmed off, and there 


is a freſh Soil for them to ſhoot new Fibres. 
Theſe never fail to be produced from Roots of 


all Kinds, when they are cut in this Manner, 


and when there is a Mould thus broken to receive 
them. 51255 

It is thus the digging about the Roots of 
Trees aſſiſts them; and this is the Source of that 
vaſt Fertility, riſing from the new Method of 
Culture in Fields, called the Horſe-hoeing Huſ- 
bandry. 3 | 

The Hoe-Plough cuts the Soil while the 
Plants are growing, as digging up the Alleys in 


this Inſtance, and the ſame Strength of the 


Growth follows from both. The Strawberry 
never fails to. produce after this, not only more 
Fruit, but larger. 498 E 

This done, let the Gardener look to his Stan- 
dard Apple-Trees, whether thoſe formed into 
Dwarfs in the Garden, or ſuch as are planted in 
the Orchard: Both are the Sources of every va- 
luable Fruit for the Table, and they deſerve all 
the Care which they demand at this Seaſon. 

We have ſpoke of the Miſchief ariſing in 
Flower-Borders, from their being over-run with 
Moſs, the ſame Accident happens particularly to 
Apple-Trees, and the Reaſon is the ſame : The 
Species of Moſs is different, but there is no 
other Variation. | | 

This muſt be cleared off, and the preſent Sea- 
ſon is. the beſt Time of the Year for doing it. 
The right Method is to clean it off it by means 

of a long Knife with a blunt Edge. 

This may be uſed in the way of Scraping, and 
the Branches may be thoroughly cleaned, with- 
out being in any Part wounded. When this is 
done, let the whole Tree be examined for what- 
ever Elſe is anviſs; if two Branches croſs, or 
croud one another at the Extremities, let one of 
them be cut off or thinned in that Part. 

If in any Part there be looſe Pieces of decayed 
Bark, let them be taken away and the Place 


cleaned wiped ; Inſects breed there, which after- 
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wards deſtroy the Fruit. 

Wherever there is a Piece of the Bark rotten, 
let it be clean cut away to the Quick, for it will 
never recover, and if left on it will ſpread the 
Miſchief. 


Wherever a large Branche is cut off, the Place 


| muſt be ſo contrived that Wet cannot lodge upon 


it. If cut with a Saw, it muſt be pared even 
with a Chiſſel, and made ſloping downwards. 

Very old Boughs ſhould always be taken from 
Apple-Trees, for the Fruit which grows upon 
them, is ſmaller than naturally it ſhould be. 
And there will never be any Difficulty in getting 
a good Supply of proper Branches; and bear- 
ing Wood in their Place. 3 

Shoots ſuited to that Purpoſe are to be trained 
by Bandages into a proper horizontal Growth 
and where there are none let a ſmall Piece of 
Wood be cut out with a Chiſſel. 

This preſerving of young and proper Shoots 
for bearing, and taking off the old, is the great Art 
of producing fine Fruit from old Trees; for that 
never happens from any other Management. 

When .the Trees themſelves are thus put in 


| good Condition; the next Care is to be beſtowed 
upon the Ground. | | 


Let it be well weeded, and as often as Occa- 


ſion requires enriched with Manure or Tillage 


or beſt of all with both. 


Docks and the deep-rooting Thiſtles are very 
pernicious in Orchards, The fewer Weeds of 
any kind are left there the better; but thoſe 
which penetrate far into the Ground are detri- 
mental in the higheſt Degree. 

It is an Error to let Turf cover the Surface of 
the Ground in an Orchard; but when the Plan- 


tation is made in the old Way, with the Trees 
| cloſe, there is no Remedy. | 


The beſt Way of Planting, is ſuch a Di- 


| ſtance that a Plough can come between; and in 
that Caſe the Trees thrives every Way better; 


the breaking of the Ground ſerves as Manure 
without its Rankneſs, and the Sun and Air have 


free Paſſage, which is very eſſential to the good 
| Taſte and well ripening of Fruit. | 


The beſt Manure for an Orchard is a Mixture 
of two Parts Dung, and one Part Coal Soot. 
Let this be blended carefully, and ſpread all over 
the Ground between the Trees, not piled up in 
Heaps juſt about their Stems, according to the 
old Practice. | 
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HE. Products named in our laſt Cata- 
logue continue in Seaſon, and the Winter 
advances too quick for much Addition; we ſhall 
2 


therefore devote this Section to the Care and Ma- 

nagement of the Ground. 
Froſts grow ſevere, and the Gardener muſt 
keep 


A COMPLEAT BODY, &c. 


muſt keep a watchful Eyeto defend his Pro- | 
ducts from them, 

To this Purpoſe let him look round the 
Ground in general, and ſee that all his Reed - 


ten, let him tie them up to firm Stakes; and if 
there be the leaſt Damage in any Part, let it be 
thoroughly repaired. 

Let him look round the Ground for its outer 
Fences, if they be of Pales or Hedges; and if | 
there be the leaſt Breach that had eſcaped his Eye 


before, or that has been broken ſince his laſt Re- 


view of them, let it be made up with the moſt 
perfect Care, 

The cold Winds that come with F roſt, nip 
and cut off more than the Froſts themſelves ; 
and nothing is fo eſſential as perfectly guarding 
againſt them. 

The Plantations will thus be well ſecured from ; 
the Violence of the outward Air, and that within 
the Compaſs of the Ground being thus open to 
whatSuntherecomes, and ſhut from all Indraughts 
and thorough Paſſage, will be warmer greatly than 
the general Temperature in open Places. 

Hot Beds muſt be kept up in a moderate Tem- 
per for raiſing young Salleting, . and ſuch other 
Articles as can be ſupplied at this Time, or for- 
warded for early Spring; and there muſt be a 
great deal of Care to keep them in Order. 

Their Heat is apt to decline, and the Plants 
are ſubject to grow mouldy in them. The firſt 
is the common Accident in Rains; and the other 
in Froſts and Fogs. 


round the Outſide; and for the other, let the 


dle of the Day, for the ſingle Circumſtance; 


what occaſions the Plants moulding is the want 


of Air. 


The common Buſineſs of this Part of the 
Ground is to be thus performed. And with this the 


common Labour for the Week would end; but 


there remains a particular Article to be treated 


of in this Place. This is the Management of our 
Beans ſown in Avovsr. | 

For propoſing ſowing them at that Seaſon we 
have been rudely attacked by an opinionated Per- 
ſon; and in our Anſwer to his raſh Objections 
have ſaid, that at the proper Seaſon he would 
ſee how we intended to treat them. | 

This we ſhall now deliver in the Words of that 
ingenious Gentleman, who firſt La the 
Method. 


. Gray - Iun, May 21, 1756. 

1 ineloſed are my Thoughts on the Pro- 
bability of raiſing the finer Kinds of 
Beans earlier than uſual. Yowll excuſe tny at- 


being covered with the Glaſſes, do 


tempting the Sketch of a Journal of the Care that 


may be neceſſary to produce Succeſs therein; 


which may ſerve as a Series of Hints to a ſkilful] =— 
Gardener in every Point: Could the Experiment 


be made under your Eye, it would then haye 
Fences are ſecure: If they in any Place are rot- | 


the faireſt Trial. 

The Beans baving been planted the laſt Week: 
in Auguſt, if the Seaſon prove dry, forward 
them to Bloſſom before the Winter Froſts ſer 
in, by moderate Waterings. 

Upon the firſt Appearance of Bloſſoming, cut 
them down within two Inches of the Ground, 
in dry Weather. Cover the Roots or Stumps 
with Bell-Glaſſes a little raiſed on the South. 


Side, or with any other cheaper. Contrivance, fo | 


that the Stumps may receive Air enough, to dry 
and heal gradually; for Rain, Snow, and Froſt, 
getting into the Pipes of them during the Win- 
ter, would penetrate downwards, ferment and 
rot the Roots before Spring. 

One Bell-glaſs may cover three diſtinct Plants 
in a Row. If, duting an open Winter, any 
new Shoots put out from the Stumps after their 
not totally 
diſplace them as faſt as they appear, but rather 
encourage one or two to each Plant to excite the 
Suction, Circulation, and Increaſe of the Root 
during the Winter. | 

When the Winter Frofts ſer in, throw Litter, 


long Dung, Peaſe-haulm, or old Thatch over 
and about the Glaſſes; and frequently in mode- 


rate Weather ſtirring up the Litter, and giving 
Air to the Roots and Surface of the Ground 


about them to prevent Mouldineſs. 
For the firſt, let freſn Dung be at Times piled | 


| your Health and Undertaking. 
Glaſſes be opened as often as poſſible in the mid- | 


I am with great Efteem and beſt Wiſhes for 


3 
Your moſt obedient, Jumble Servant, 
JOHN STEPHENSON. 


Such are the Thoughts of this experienced 
Correſpondent, to whom we have been indebted 
on more Occaſions than the preſent, and of whom 
it is but Juſtice to fay, that he treads in the 
laudable Steps of the great Dr. HaLzs, devoting 
his Studies to public Utility. 

The Method which is here laid down at large 
for the whole Procedure, we ſhall illuſtrate farther, 
under the ſeveral Articles, when we treat of thoſe 
Weeks in which they are to be perform'd 

It is here deliver'd entire, that the practical 
Gardener may, at one View, comprehend what is 


propos d; and that the Author of the ill-con- 


fider'd Paper, in which the firſt Notice of the 
Method was publiſh'd, may learn a proper Re- 


ſpect for the Author of it; and remind him- 


ſelf to uſe more Modeſty and Candour, when he 
ſpeaks of Men ſo much above him. 
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or the PLEASURE GARDEN. 
CHAP. 1 
Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 5 


1. LONG- LEAVE D PHYLLANTHUS. 


HE Singularity of this exceeds that 

| of moſt other Plants, and cannot fail 
to recommend it, 

It is a Shrub, Native of South America, and 

ſingular in the Form of its Leaves; but much 


more ſo in the Diſpoſition of the Flowers, 
which, diſclaiming the uſual Courſe of Nature, 


burſt from their Edges. 

It has been deſcribed in Terms of Wonder by 
all the late Botanical Authors. PluKEN ET has 
given it a very inartificial Name, Filicifolia 
Hæmionitidi affinis ; moſt others call it Phyllan- 
thus; to this Linn.zvs adds, for the Diſtinction 
of the Species, Foliis Ianceolatis ſerratis; crenis 
ficriferis. Phyllanthus, with lanceolate and indent- 
ed Leaves; the -Indentings being the Place of 


the Flowers. 


It riſes with due Care to a Shrub of eight 


Feet high. The Bark is brown on the 


Trunk, grey on the Branches; and theſe di- 
vide and ſpread wildly 80g with a fine Irregula- 
rity. 

The Leaves are numerous, and ſtand in as 
litrle Order as the Branches. They are 5 
ven Inches long, and not half an . 
Breadth. 5 

They riſe without Foot- tales, and they are 
tharp- pointed and indented; they throw themſelves 
at firſt horizonrally from the Branches, and as they 


acquiey the” full Bigneſs, frequently turn in a 
Numb. XIII. | 


hooked Manner, reſembling Sickles. Their In- 


very lively Green: Their Subſtance firm and 
hard. 

The Flowers are ſmall, but of an elegant and 
lively Purple, not deep but fleſny; they ſtand a- 
long both Sides of the Leaves in the Indentings, 


and whether in the Bud or open, give the Plant 
a very beautiful, as well as ſingular Aſpect. 


When in the Bud they are of a deeper Purple. 
To know the Claſs and Place of this ſtrange 


Shrub in the LIN N AN Syſtem, the Student 
muſt examine more than one Flower. Let him 


take off two or three Leaves loaded with them, 
from different Parts of the Plant; and firſt 


looking into 'em as they ſtand, obſerve their 


general Difference. He vill perceive ſome to 
have a few Threads and Buttons, and others 
only the Rudiment of a ſucceeding Fruit. 

Theſe two Kinds being found upon the ſame 


Plant, ſhew that its Claſs is that of the Monæcia, 
the twenty-firſt in the Lix x æ Ax Syſtem ; but let 
| him examine them farther ; to know in what Ar- 


rangement they ſtand under that general Claſs. 
The Buttons which are White upon the 


| | Threads in the Male-Flower, appear as ſo many 
| ſnowy. Spots on the pale Purple, which is 
its general Colour: Theſe are three, and that is 
the Number of the Stamina; the Shrub is 
| therefore one of the Triandria, the ſecond Sec- 
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tion of that Claſs. 

In the Female-Flowers appears the Rudiment 
of the Fruit, crowned with a Rim of twelve 
regular Points: This is the Nectarium of the 
Flower, whoſe Place is on the Germen. Petals 
there properly are none; for the fine Purple Part, 
is but a coloured Cup. It is formed of a ſingle 
Piece, ſpread out at the Rim and divided into 
ſix ſmall Segments. The Fruit is a ſmall three 
cornered Capſule. 

We have named the native Country of this 


Shrub, and that will inform the Gardener in a 


general Manner of the Degree of Heat requiſite 
for its Preſervation ; the ſecond Article is the 
proper Soil : in America it grows in rich and 
mellow Land. This therefore muſt be imitated 
here. 

Culture of the PHYLLANTHUS, 


In Autumn let the Gardener mix together, 
one Barrow of rich Mould from under the Turf 
in a Meadow, half a Barrow of Pond Mud, 
a Peck of Wood Earth, and the ſame of Marle ; 


and if the Marle cannot be had, a Peck more 


of the Mud, and two Pounds of Chalk. 

Let theſe be well mixed and turned once a 
Week; then fill proper Boxes with the Compoſi- 
tion, and bring them into the Stove, where the 
Plant is preſerved. | 

Its Branches will eaſily bend down to the Sur- 
face of the Mould, when the Boxes are ſupport- 
ed on a ſmall Treſſel; and let one which will 
come with little Force be brought down to each 


Box. 
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Let it be fit thraugh in two Places with a Nov. 
ſharp Penknife; and twiſt a Piece of 1 0 Juſt —— 


above theſe Slits. 


Bring it into the Mould, that the * 
Part may be covered three Inches deep; then 
faſten it down with Pegs or Strings, and cover- 


ing it up carefully with the Mould, give it a 
gentle Watering. Repeat this as Occaſion re- 


quires; obſerving when the Earth grows dry: 
And let the Water be always ſuch, as has ſtood 


four and twenty Hours in the Stove. 

In this Manner the Layers will root freely, 
and the Shoots from them will grow during the 
Winter in the Stove. About the End of March 
they will be fit to remove. 

Then fill as many Pots as there are Layers, 
with the reſt of the Compoſt which has lain out all 
Winter : into each Pot place with Care one of 
the Layers cut from the Mother-Plant, with as 
much of its own Earth, as will hang about it ; 


give theſe a gentle Watering z and ſer the Pots 


up to the Edge in a Bark-bed. Shade and water 
them till well rooted in the Pots, and then by 
Degrees harden them by admitting free Air. 

In the hotteſt Months, they may be ſet out 


among the Greenhouſe Plants, and they muſt 


ſecond Year, and they will flower the fourth. 


then be managed like the reſt, watering them oc- 


caſionally, picking off dead Leaves, and ſtirring 


the Earth at the Surface from Time to Time. 
They will make a very handſome Figure the 

Ir 

may alſo be raiſed from Seeds, but that is tedious. 


2. 


In the former Plant, the Situation of the Flowers 
claimed the Attention of the Curious; and, in 
this their Beauty. It is not eaſy to conceive any 
Thing more noble than their full Luſtre, or to 


name a Plant which more deſerves the Notice of 


this Age of Curioſity. 
Many of the late Writers have named it, and 
moſt of them with peculiar Praiſe of its Beauty. 


PLUKENET calls it, Aculcoſa Mauritanica Erice | 


foliis, CoMMELINE and SEBA, name it as a 
Campanula ; and ſome others have diſtinguiſhed it 
under the ſame Title, with various Additions. 

Linn vs, names it a Roella, a Genus diſtinct 
from the Campanula, though allied to it; and 
adds as a Diſtinction of the Species, Foliis ciltatis 
Mucrone reflo. Roella with ſtrait- pointed and 
ciliated Leaves. 

It is a ſhrubby Plant, but of no great Height. 
The Root is whitiſh, large and divided; and it 
ſendstoa great Diftance a Number of thick Fibres. 

The Stem is woody, and covered with a 
brown Bark ; it divides almoſt from the Ground 
into innumerable Branches, and forms a wild 
Buſh of very pleaſing Aſpect. 

The Leaves are ſmall, but very. ſingular in 
Form and Conſtruction, They riſe inordinately 
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all over the Branches, and have no Foot - ſtalks; 
they are oblong, narrow, ſharp- pointed and of 
a very firm Subſtance. Their Colour is a lively 
Green, and they are on each Side edged with 
Rows of fine Hairs, reſembling weak Thorns. 


This ſingular Kindof Hairineſs of a Leaf, is what 


Linn avs expreſſes on this and other Occaſions, 
by the Term ciliated, reſembling Eye-Laſhes. 

The Flowers terminate the Branches, and they 
are large and very beautiful, each formed is of a 
vaſt ſingle Petal irregularly divided into four, 
five, or ſix great Segments at the Edge. The 
Colour of theſe Segments is a deep and glowing 
Purple, and in the Centre the Flower becomes 
paler, and almoſt White, 


This is the Colouring when the Plant is well 


managed, but otherwiſe the whole will be of an 
uniform faint Fleſh-colour, and ſometimes white. 


In this Caſe, the Plant is robb'd of half. its 
Beauty. 


After the Flowers come Seed-veſſels, divided 


| into three Parts, and fll'd with minute Seeds. 


To know the Claſs to which this Plant be- 
longs, and ſee for what Reaſon and with what 
Juſtice Linn avs has ſeparated it from the Cam- 
panula, let the Flower be carefully examined. 
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The Cup in which od. is made of a | 
— ſingle Piece, and divided into five ſerrated Seg- 


ments. 

The Body of the Flower is form'd of a ſingle 
Petal, tubular a little Way at the Baſe, and deep- 
ly divided at the Edge; and in its Bottom ſtands 
a Nectarium, compos'd of five little pointed and 
convergent Scales. From the Nectarium riſe five 
Filaments, with long Buttons: in the Midſt of 
theſe a ſingle Style crown'd with a double Top. 
After the Flowers come the Seed-veſſels, which 
are crown'd with the Cups. 


The Claſs to which the Plant belongs, the Pen- 


tandria Monogynia, is very evidently ſeen: and 
were there no other Mark, the Diviſion of the Stig - 
ma, or Top of the Style, would ſufficiently di- 
ſtinguiſn it from the Campanula Kind. 


Culture of the ROELLA, 


The beſt Method of propagating this Plant is 
by Sowing; and the Seeds will never ſucceed fo 
well as when brought from Africa, its natural 
Place of Growth. 


They muſt be ſown upon a Hot-Bed, early in | 


Spring, and rais'd with the uſual Care, tranſplant- 
ing them from one Bed to another, as they gather 
Strength; and, after three Removals, into Pots. 


For their Reception in 1 a Compoſt muſt 
be prepar'd at this Seaſon of the Year, or at the 
lateſt at the Time of Sowing them. 
made thus : 

Mix four Buſhels of rich Earth, from a Pa- 
ſture, with one Buſhel of Pond-Mud, five Pecks 
of old Dung from a Melon-Bed, and two Pecks 
of Sand: let this be well wrought and turn'd to- 
gether ; and when the Plants are of ſuch a Size as 
to be remov'd from the third Hot-Bed, let them 
be planted in it in middle-ſiz d Pots, one Plant in 
each. 

When they are ſet, let them have a gentle Wa- 
tering, and place the Pots in a Bark-Bed, that 
has not too much Heat, to promote their free 
Rooting : after they have been ſhaded and care- 
fully water d ſome Days, in this Bed, let the Air 
be admitted by Degrees; and let them thus be 
hardned, for bearing the open Situation of the 
Green-houſe Plants in Summer, Let them be 
plac'd among theſe in the warm Months ; and, at 


the Approach of Autumn, taken into the Green- 


houſe. There let ſome be plac'd for the Winter; 
and others in the Stove. . 

According to the Seaſon and Management, 
thoſe in the Greenhouſe or Stove, will be the fineſt; 
but they will all flower in great Profuſion and 


great Beauty. 


3. 


Many Things tend to recommend this Plant 
to all who are at the Expence of raiſing Exotics: 
its Leaf, its Fruit, and the free wild Manner of its 
Growth. 

Among the late Writers, moſt have nam'd it, 


but under different Titles; the Genera of Plants 


having been ill eſtabliſh'd, till Li x æus (that 
Linn vs, whom Men, incapable of reading his 
Works, preſume to cenſure *) eſtabliſh'd them. 

PLUKENET has call'd it a Solanum. — Topzxx- 
FORT, a Solauoides; and COMMELINE, an An: 
ranthus Baccifer. 


Linn vs diſtinguiſhing it from all theſe Ge- 


nera, by certain Characters, which we ſhall de- | purpliſh, and they are naturally a little downy : 


ſcribe in the Account of its Flower. and Fruit, 
calls it, after PLUMIER, Rivina; adding, by way 
of Diſtinction, Humilis racemaſa baccis puniceis : 

Low racemous Rivina, with ſcarlet Berries. And 
to this he refers, as a Variety, the taller Kind, 
whoſe Fruit is of a Violet Pi deſcrib'd under 


The common Writers call it Phytolaca, an Er- 


ror into which BoERHAAVRH led them ; ; and our | 


Gardeners American Nightſhade. 
The Root is bang and full of F ibres. 


| 
ö 
ö 


by 


> long, ſlender, common Foot-ſtalks. 
What the Latius diſtinctly call Racemi; and thus 
the Reader will comprehend the LIN AN Term 
the ſame general Name by PLUMIER, as a diſtin&t | 
Species. | 


. 


The Stem is ſlender, weak, and edg'd; but it 


will run to a great Length if ſupported, and will 


ſpread out in a pleaſing Wildneſs, into a Multi- 
tude of ſcattered Branches. 

The Rind is of a greyiſh brown toward the 
Bottom, and paler in the younger Shoots ; and 
the Branches generally ſwell out at the Joints, where 
the Leaves, and Fruit and Flower-Cluſters riſe. 

The Leaves are large and handſome ; they are 


| ſupported | on ſhort, purpliſh, hairy Foot-ſtalks, 


They are broad at the Baſe, wav'd at the Edges, 


and ſharp- pointed. Their Colour is a very bright 


greenz but toward Autumn they ufually grow 


this is ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs, and often 


ſcarce perceptible. 


The Flowers are plac'd in a double Series, on 
Theſe are 


Racemous, mention?d i in the Name of this Plant. 
Each Flower has, on this common Stalk, its 

little Pedicle ; and they are ſmall and inconſidera- 

ble : their Colour whitiſh. 

The Berries follow, and are of a fine deep red, 


and often of a Violet Purple. This Change of 
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Colour 


It is beſt 


Nov. 


A-COMPLEAT SODY 


P. XIII. 
Fig. 2. 


| tion of that Claſs. 


In the Female-Flowers appears the Rudiment 
of the Fruit, crowned with a Rim of twelve 
regular Points: This is the Nectarium of the 
Flower, whoſe Place is on the Germen. Petals 
there properly are none; for the fine Purple Part, 
is but a coloured Cup. It is formed of a fingle 
Piece, ſpread out at the Rim and divided into 
ſix ſmall Segments. The Fruit is a ſmall three 
cornered Capſule. | 

We have named the native Country of this 


Shrub, and that will inform the Gardener in a 


general Manner of the Degree of Heat requiſite 
for its Preſervation; the ſecond Article is the 
proper Soil : in America it grows in rich and 


mellow Land. This therefore muſt be imitated 


here. 
Culture of the PHYLLANTHUS. 
In Autumn let the Gardener mix together, 
one Barrow of rich Mould from under the Turf 
in a Meadow, half a Barrow of Pond Mud, 


a Peck of Wood Earth, and the ſame of Marle | 


and if the Marle cannot be had, a Peck more 
of the Mud, and two Pounds of Chalk. 

Let theſe be well mixed and turned once a 
Week; then fill proper Boxes with the Compoli- 
tion, and bring them into the Stove, where the 
Plant is preſerved. | 

Its Branches will eaſily bend down to the Sur- 
face of the Mould, when the Boxes are ſupport- 
ed on a ſmall Treſſel; and let one which will 
come with little Force be brought down to each 


Box. 


Leet it be lit thraugh in two Places with a Nov. 
ſharp Penknife; and twiſt a Piece of Wire juſt —— 


above theſe Slits. 

Bring it into the Mould, that the wounded 
Part may be covered three Inches deep; then 
faſten it down with Pegs or Strings, and cover- 
ing it up carefully with the Mould, give it a 
gentle Watering, Repeat this as Occaſion re- 


' quires; obſerving when the Earth grows dry : 
And let the Water be always ſuch, as has ſtood 


four and twenty Hours in the Stove. 

In this Manner the Layers will root freely, 
and the Shoots from them will grow during the 
Winter in the Stove. About the End of March 
they will be fit to remove. 

Then fill as many Pots as there are Layers, 


with the reſt of the Compoſt which has lain out all 
Winter: into each Pot place with Care one of 


the Layers cut from the Mother-Plant, with as 
much of its own Earth, as will hang about it; 
give theſe a gentle Watering; and ſet the Pots 
up to the Edge in a Bark-bed. Shade and water 
them till well rooted in the Pots, and then by 
Degrees harden them by admitting free Air. 

In the hotteſt Months, they may be ſet out 


among the Greenhouſe Plants, and they muſt 


then be managed like the reſt, watering them oc- 


caſionally, picking off dead Leaves, and ſtirring 


the Earth at the Surface from Time to Time. 
They will make a very handſome Figure the 

ſecond Year, and they will flower the fourth. Ir 

may alſo be raiſed from Seeds, bur that is tedious, 


% 


2 VIOLET FLOWERED 


In the formerPlant, the Situation of the Flowers | 


claimed the Attention of the Curious; and, in 


this their Beauty. It is not eaſy to conceive any | 


Thing more noble than their full Luſtre, or to 


name a Plant which more deſerves the Notice of 


this Age of Curioſity. 

Many of the late Writers have named it, and 
moſt of them with peculiar Praiſe of its Beauty. 
PluxENxr calls it, Aculeoſa Mauritanica Erice 
foliis, CoMMELINE and SEBA, name it as a 
Campanula; and ſome others have diſtinguiſhed it 
under the ſame Title, with various Additions. 

Linnvs, names it a Roella, a Genus diſtinct 
from the Campanula, though allied to it; and 
adds as a Diſtinction of the Species, Foliis ciliatis 
Mucrone reflo. Roella with ſtrait- pointed and 
ciliated Leaves. | 

It is a ſhrubby Plant, but of no great Height. 
The Root is whitiſh, large and divided; and it 


ſends to a great Diftance a Number of thick Fibres. *| 


The Stem is woody, and covered with a 
brown Bark ; it divides almoſt from the Ground 


Buſh of very pleaſing Aſpect. 


The Leaves are ſmall, but very ſingular in 


Form and Conſtruction, They riſe inordinately 
3 


ATHIOPIAN ROELL A. 


all over the Branches, and have no Foot - ſtalks; 
they are oblong, narrow, ſharp- pointed and of 
a very firm Subſtance. Their Colour is a lively 
Green, and they are on each Side edged with 
Rows of fine Hairs, reſembling weak Thorns. 
This ſingular Kindof Hairineſs of a Leaf, is what 


Linnevs expreſſes on this and other Occaſions, 


by the Term ciliated, reſembling Eye-Laſhes. 
The Flowers terminate the Branches, and they 
are large and very beautiful, each formed is of a 
vaſt ſingle Petal irregularly divided into four, 
five, or ſix great Segments at the Edge. The 
Colour of theſe Segments is a deep and glowing 


Purple, and in the Centre the Flower becomes 
paler, and almoſt White. 


This is the Colouring when the Plant is well | 
managed, but otherwiſe the whole will be of an 
uniform faint Fleſh-colour, and ſometimes. white. 


In this Caſe, the Plant is robb'd of half. its 
Beauty. 5 


After the Flowers come Seed - veſſels, divided 


into three Parts, and fill'd with minute Seeds. 
into innumerable Branches, and forms a wild 


To know the Claſs to which this Plant be- 


| longs, and ſee for what Reaſon and with what 


Juſtice Lixx æus has ſeparated it from the Cam- 
2anula, let the Flower be carefully examined. 
| 1 0 The 
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Nov. 


The Cup in which it ſtands, is made of a | For their Reception in theſe, a Compoſt mult 


— ſingle Piece, and divided into five ſerrated Seg- | be prepar'd at this Seaſon of the Year, or at the 


p. XIII. 


Fig. 3. 


ments. lateſt at the Time of Sowing them. It is beſt 

The Body of the Flower is form'd of a ſingle | made thus : 

Petal, tubular a little Way at the Baſe, and deep- Mix four Buſhels of rich Earth, from a Pa- 
ly divided at the Edge; and in its Bottom ſtands | fture, with one Buſhel of Pond-Mud, five Pecks 
a Nectarium, compos'd of five little pointed and | of old Dung from a Melon-Bed, and two Pecks 
convergent Scales. From the Nectarium riſe five | of Sand: let this be well wrought and turn'd to- 
Filaments, with long Buttons: in the Midſt of | gether; and when the Plants are of ſuch a Size as 
theſe a ſingle Style crown'd with a double Top. | to be remov'd from the third Hot-Bed, let them 
After the Flowers come the Seed - veſſels, which | be planted in it in middle- ſiz d Pots, one Plant in 
are crown'd with the Cups. | | each. 

The Claſs to which the Plant belongs, the Pen- When they are ſet, let them have a gentle Wa- 
tandria Monogynia, is very evidently ſeen : and | tering, and place the Pots in a Bark-Bed, that 
were there no other Mark, the Diviſion of the Stig- | has not too much Heat, to promote their free 
ma, or Top of the Style, would ſufficiently di- | Rooting : after they have been ſhaded and care- 
ſtinguiſh it from the Campanula Kind, fully water'd ſome Days, in this Bed, let the Air 
| be admitted by Degrees; and let them thus be 

| hardned, for bearing the open Situation of the 
A | Green-houſe Plants in Summer, Let them be 
The beſt Method of propagating this Plant is ] plac'd among theſe in the warm Months; and, at 


by Sowing ; and the Seeds will never ſucceed ſo | the Approach of Autumn, taken into the Green- 


well as when brought from Africa, its natural | houſe. There let ſome be plac'd for the Winter 
Place of Growth. and others in the Stove. 

They muſt be ſown upon a Hot-Bed, early in | According to the Seaſon and Management, 
Spring, and rais'd with the uſual Care, tranſplant- | thoſe in the Greenhouſe or Stove, will be the fineſt; 
ing them from one Bed to another, as they gather | but they will all flower in great Profuſion and 
Strength ; and, after three Removals, into Pots. great Beauty. | 


Species. 


. 


Many Things tend to recommend this Plant The Stem is ſlender, weak, and edg'd ; but it 
to all who are at the Expence of raiſing Exotics: | will run to a great Length if ſupported, and will 
its Leaf, its Fruit, and the free wild Manner of its | ſpread out in a pleaſing Wildneſs, into a Multi- 
Growth. tude of ſcattered Branches, 

Among the late Writers, moſt have nam'd it, The Rind is of a greyiſh brown toward the 
but under different Titles z the Genera of Plants | Bottom, and paler in the younger Shoots ; and 
having been ill eſtabliſh'd, till LIxx æus (that | the Branches generally ſwell out at the Joints, where 
Linn.zvs, whom Men, incapable of reading his | the Leaves, and Fruit and Flower-Cluſters riſe. 

Works, preſume to cenſure *) eſtabliſh'd them. | The Leaves are large and handſome; they are 

PLUKENET has call'd it a Solanum. — Topzxz- ſupported on ſhort, purpliſh, hairy Foot-ſtalks, 
FORT, a Solanoides and COMMELINE, an K. They are broad at the Baſe, wav'd at the Edges, 
rantbus Baccifer. and ſharp- pointed. Their Colour is a very bright 

Lixxæus diſtinguiſhing it from all theſe Ge- green; but toward Autumn they ufually grow 
nera, by certain Characters, which we ſhall de- purpliſh, and they are naturally a little downy : 
ſcribe in the Account of its Flower. and Fruit, | this is ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs, and often 
calls it, after Pluixx, Rivina; adding, by way ſcarce perceptible. | 
of Diſtinction, Humilis racemaſa haccis puniceis: The Flowers are plac'd in a double Series, on 
Low racemous Rivina, with ſcarlet Berries. And | long, ſlender, common F oot-ſtalks. Theſe are 
to this he refers, as a Variety, the taller Kind, what the Latins diſtinctly call Racemi; and thus 
whoſe Fruit is of a Violet Purple, deſcrib'd under | the Reader will comprehend the Linn an Term 
the ſame general Name by PLUMIER, as a diſtinct | Racemous, mention'd in the Name of this Plant. 

| Each Flower has, on this common Stalk, its 
The common Writers call it Phytelaca, an Er- little Pedicle; and they are ſmall and inconſidera- 
ror into which BozRHaave led them ; and our | ble their Colour whitiſh. 
Gardeners American Nightſhade, | The Berries follow, and are of a fine deep red, 

The Root is e and full of EY ibres, and often of a Violet Purple. This Change of 
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A COMPLEAT BODY 


— — 


Nov. Colour riſes from the Culture, and therefore can- | 


not conſtitute a diſtinct Species, any more than 
2 Difference in Size from the ſame Cauſe, or the 
frivolous Diſtinction of a more or leſs downy 
Leaf. 

The Juice of theſe Berries ſtains with a very 
glorious Colour, but it is not laſting. If Art 


| 


could fix it properly for Dyeing, it would become | 


a very valuable Article in that Trade. 

The Flower, examined ſtrictly, appears to con- 
Giſt only of a Cup, and the Parts of Fructifica- 
tion. What ſeems of the Body of 'the Flower 
is this Cup, which is form'd of a ſingle Piece, 
divided at the Edge into four Segments, and in 
Colour white. 

Within this Cup, i in which there are no Petals, 
ſtand four ſmall Filaments, diſtinctly crown'd with 
their ſeparate Buttons, 
pears a ſingle Style, ſhort, and produc'd from a 
large and roundiſh Body, the Rudiment of the 
Fruit, 

This, by Degrees, ripens into the perfect Ber- 
ry, and the Cup remains under it, but changes 
Form and Colour : it becomes green, and its Seg- 
ments roll. back. In each Berry is contain'd a 
roundiſh rough Seed. 

PLumiItR, who gave the diſtinet Name Ri vina 
to this Genus, judg'd better than thoſe who had 
annex'd it to the Solanum or Amaranthus ;, but tis 


to the Author here celebrated alone, that we owe 


the proper Eſtabliſhment of .the Character. 
PluuiER has figur'd eight Filaments in the 
Flower: Nature allows but four; and this would 


have remov'd the Genus many Claſſes from its pro- 


per Place in the Syſtem. 
It is one of the Tetrandria Monogynia of Lin- 
Ns; the fourth Claſs, and its firſt Section. 


Culture of the Rivina. 


The Plant is a Native of Famaica, Barbadoes, 


and the Caribbee Iſlands; and it there rambles in 
all its Wildneſs among the Thickets, ſupporting 
itſelf by the Branches of ſlender Shrubs. 

The Soil in which it is moſt frequently found, 
is a light Loam, enrich'd by the decay'd Leaves 
and rotten Branches that fall from thoſe Trees and 
Shrubs under whoſe Shelter it thrives. This 
points out its proper Culture. 

The Seeds carefully taken out of its Berries, 
will freely grow; and they are beſt from the 
Place where it is native, and are eaſily obtain'd 
thence ; but they will grow if taken from the 
Berries here. 

At this Seaſon, in which there is Leiſure enough 
for ſuch Purpoſes, let the Gardener mix together 
a Load of light Hazle Loam, cut from under the 
Turf in a good Paſture, and half a Load of 
Earth from under an old Wood-Pile. This is an 
Earth we have often recommended, and with 
great Support from Reaſon and Experience. 

It is a kind of Virgin Soil, having born no Ve- 


-petable many Years, and tis enrich'd- by the rotted 
It anſwers all the Purpoſes of Willow 


Wood. 
Earth, but better. 


9855 Mixture being prepar'd, let it lie all 


In the Centre of theſe ap- 


Winter, ſometimes turning it; and in the ſucceed- 
ing Spring it will be fit for Uſe. 

The Quantity we have nam'd, is more than 
will be wanted for this Plant; but it will ſerve 
for others which naturally require the ſame kind 
of Soil. It is a Compoſt unknown to the com- 
mon Gardeners ; but ſuperior to moſt they uſe, 

In this Point Experience has directed us, from 
a long Trial, of the Mixture in which the ſeveral 
Plants beſt thrive; and we ſhall, from that Expe- 
rience, direct, ſo far as we have try'd, or certain 
Judgment reaches, a peculiar Mixture for the ſe- 
veral Kinds we name. 

Theſe particular Compoſts the Gardener may 
uſe for each, or at his Pleaſure, that which is 
moſt like the Kind deſcrib'd out of the Tan he 
has prepar'd for others. 

After this Choice in the Matter of Compoſt, 
the next Care is the gathering the Sceds, and pre- 
paring them for Sowing. 

I have found that, of the Seeds ripen'd in 
England, thoſe which are taken from the Berries, 
in November, are what ſucceed beſt. Let this be 
therefore the Time of gathering them. 

Pick off the ripeit Berries from a flouriſhing 
Plant; and taking out the Seeds, dry them care- 
fully upon a Sheet of ſpungy Paper, in an airy 
Place. After they are thoroughly dry, tye them 


up in a double Paper Bag, and lay them by till 
Spring. 


Nov. 


YE 


Early in that Seaſon ſcatter them upon a good 


Hot-Bed, and cover them half an Inch deep with 
Mould ; they will riſe with the common Care be- 
ſtow'd on Hot-Bed Plants, and when they have 
ſome little Height, the weakeſt may be pull'd up, 
that only a few thriving Plants remain. 


After a Week more, theſe muſt be tranſplanted 


into another Hot-Bed ; and when they have ſtood 
about three Weeks in that, they muſt be planted in 
Pots. 

Let theſe be fill'd half up with the Compoſt, 
and then the Plants ſet in upright, one in each 
Pot, and ſecur'd by carefully pouring in more 
Mould. When they are well ſettled, let them 
have a gentle Watering, with Water that has 


ſtood four and twenty Hours in the Stove, and 


let the Pots be ſet up to the Rim in a moderate 
Bark-Bed. 

Let them be ſhaded carefully till they have 
taken Root; and at Times water'd. After this 
let the Glaſſes be lightly rais'd; and when they 
are thus very well eſtabliſh'd, let them be remov*'d 


at once into the Stove. 


There they muſt be treated as the other Plants, 


giving them, during Summer, as much Air as 


they can bear; and they will grow very faſt. 
They are beautiful while there is no more than 
the Leaf to recommend them, for that is well 
ſhap'd and well colour'd; and the Growth and 
ſpreading of the Plants under a good Gardener's 
Hand, is very pleaſing. In Autumn it will 


| flower, and ſoon after the Fruit will ripen. 
This hangs at the preſent Seaſon in innumera- 


ble Cluſters; of ſcarlet or of purple Berries, deco- 


I rating the Stove; and will continue in the fame 
| Reauty all the Winter. 
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of a like Nature, ſuppoſe, when we recommend 
the placing Plants in a Stove, we mean they will 
not live out of that Heat. 
The common Rivina will keep alive many 
Years in open Ground: and tho? the whole Plant 
periſh to the Surface in Winter, the next Spring 
ſends new Shoots from the Root. But this 
Way it has not half its natural Beauty; nor will 
a Green-houſe keep it in Perfection. 
We mention thoſe Methods by which all the 
Plants we name will grow to their higheſt Perfec- 
tion. Thoſe who have Stoves will not fail thus 
to bring them in all the Beauty we deſcribe : 


Nov. Let not the Reader, in this or other Inſtances | 


For ſuch as do not enter into that expenſive Part of Nov. 
Gardening, *tis eaſy to raiſe this, and many more 
of the Stove-Plants, in common Hot-Beds ; and 
tis worth the Trouble. They muſt be planted 
where there is moſt Sun and Shelter, and then 
take their Chance: a Part will be loſt inevitably ; 
and of thoſe which remain, few will retain their 
full and natural Luſtre : but in whatſoever Degree 
of Vigour they live, they will be an Article of 
Ornament and Variety to the Garden. 

Some there are Natives of warm Climates, 
which will ſucceed much better this Way than in 
the Stove itſelf; becauſe, if able to endure the 
Seaſon, they have there more Air. 


mate, lives freely in the open Ground with us ; 
and, whether in the double or the ſingle State, is 
beautiful. | 

Faſhion prevails for the admitting only double 
Flowers into Gardens; but tho' the common Wri- 
ters direct tearing up the ſingle, and throwing 
them away, we ſhall ſhew their Uſe, and adviſe a 
better Practice. 

This is an old eftabliſh'd Plant in our Gardens; 
the earlier as well as later Writers name it, 
and all under its proper Generical Title; too 
ſtrongly impreſs'd upon the Flower to be miſtaken 
or overlook'd by any. 


themum Creticum; Crete being the Place whence it 
was firſt received: and Moxr1son and Ray, and 
our Engliſh Writers, have taken the ſame Title. 
C. BavninE calls it Chryſanthemum foliis Ma- 
tricariæ; and Linnzvs, always diſtin&t, expreſ- 
five, and perfect in his Characters of Species in 
their Names, Chryſanthemum foliis pinnatifidis inciſis 
extrorſum latioribus : Chryſanthemum, with Leaves 
divided in the pinnate Manner, and cut, and broader 
at the outer Part. This Character riſes as the 
Species, with Certainty even without the Aſſiſtance 
of the Flower. | | 
The Root is long, white, and furniſh'd with 
numerous thick Fibres. 
The Stalk is round, firm, upright, of a pale 
green, broke into many Branches, and lightly 
hollow in the Centre. | 
The Leaves ſtand without Order in great Num- 
bers, and they are very beautiful. Their Colour 
is a greyiſh Green; and they are divided in a moſt 
elegant Manner into numerous ſerrated Segments. 
The Flowers, in vaſt Number, terminate the 
Branches,. and riſe on ſmall leafy Stalks from the 
Boſom of the Leaves : they are of a deep yellow 
when they firſt open, which by Degrees grows 
paler; and they have in the Centre a yellow 
Diſk. 

This is the natural and ſimple State of the 


ant in its wild Freedom, and cover'd with theſe, 
has a very fine and elegant Aſpect. | 
. 


Crusius figur'd it under the Name Chry/en- 


Flower; and the Plant, ſuffer'd to grow luxuri- 


_— 
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4 CANDY CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


This, tho' a Native of a much warmer Cli- | 


Culture will make them double in various Forms, 
and quill the Leaves, as in the beſt Flowers of Afri- 
can Marygolds. In theſe States Authors (and tho? 
we bluſh to ſay it, ſome of Credit) have deſcrib'd 
the Plant as if of various Species. Hence the 
Chryſanthemum fore luteo pleno; and Chryſanthemum 
Creticum petalis florum fiſtuloſis. 

Theſe Errors are tranſcrib'd with faithful Dili- 


| gence into the Gardener's Dictionary; and *tis for 


redreſſing them, and telling the Student a double 


and a ſingle Flower of the ſame Kind, make the 


Plant differ as a Variety only, not as a Species, 
that the great Linnzvs ſtands cenſur'd and ac- 
cus'd of Errors by that Author. 

Let our Reader remember on all Occaſions, 
that adding by good Culture to the Number of 
Petals in a Flower, does not change the Species 
of the Plant: that no Culture can do this; that 
Nature is too fix'd and certain in her Works; and 
Man's Art bounded within narrow Limits. 
This Truth let him eſtabliſh, in Contempt of 
little Writers; and having confirm'd in his Mind 
what theſe double Flowers and quill'd Flowers of 
this, the African Marygold, and others are, let him 
not reject, but conſider in what Manner to im- 
prove, and when and how to uſe them. 

This is the Buſineſs of the Gardener, inferior 
to the Study of Botany as much as Art to Sci- 
ence; yet far from deſerving Neglect. 

Loet him be careful that theſe Varieties, thus 
plac'd in a higher Rank than they demand by 
Writers, do not impoſe upon his Underſtanding ; 
and then let him indulge his Fancy in their Cul- 
ture. This is the Path of Science; clear in itſelf, 
and only made perplex'd by fooliſh Guides. 


Culture of the Candy CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


It is an Annual, and to be rais'd from Seeds ; 
for when they are perfected Nature has done her 
Buſineſs, and the Root dies. 

In its native Countries it is found conſtantly in 
a looſe, mellow, and rich Soil: our Garden- 
Mould anſwers very well to this Purpoſe ; and no 
Compoſt need be prepar'd for it. 

Let good Seeds be ſav'd from quill'd or double 
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Nov. Flowers, of the beſt Kinds in our Gardens. Let | 


P. XIII 
Fig . 5. 


them be gently harden'd, by ſpreading upon a 
Shelf in an airy Room; and afterwards put by 
till Spring. 

Early in the Seaſon, let them be ſown upon a 
good Hot-Bed; and brought forward with the 
uſual Care. 

Where they riſe very thick, let a few of the 
weakeſt be pull'd up; and when the reſt by gen- 
tle Waterings have been brought to due Strength 
for removing, let them be tranſplanted to another 
Hot-Bed. 

On this they are to be brought forward by the 
ſame Care, ſhading and watering gently, till they 
have taken Root; and afterwards encouraging 
them by ſome Sun and Air. 5 

From this ſecond they are to be remov'd to a 
third Hot-Bed, and treated in the ſame Manner as 
in the former, till they ſhall be well rooted : then 
they muſt have, by Degrees, more Air; and 
when they grow ſo as to fill the Frame, they muſt 


be planted out before they are ſtunted by the 


Covers. 
The Summer will, by this Time, be ſo well 


advanced, that they may, without Danger, be al- 


low'd the full Air. 

Let Holes be open'd for them in proper Parts 
of the Border, where the Mould is very fine: 
and let them be carefully brought thither with a 
large Ball of the Hot-Bed Mould about their 
Roots. g 

In each of the Places where one Plant is in- 
tended to ſtand for flowering, let two Holes be 
open'd at a ſmall Diſtance from one another; and 
one Plant from the Hot-Bed ſet in each. 

Let theſe be planted with good Care, and from 
Time to Time water'd in an Evening. 

In a few Weeks they will begin to ſhew their 
Buds for flowering ; and let the Gardener care- 
fully watch their firſt Opening. 

The Seeds of double Flowers do not produce 
all double -flower'd Plants, tho' it is a good 
Chance there will be many. 

Let Proviſion be made at this Time for ſuch as 


are ſingle, and alſo for one of the two when both 


appear double; for only one is intended to remain 
in a Place. . 

To this Purpoſe, let Holes be open'd at proper 
Diſtances in ſome of the wildeſt Parts of the Gar- 
den, among Thickets, and in the Borders of a 


— Ü—V 


Court-Vard; and let ſome Pots be fill'd with the 
richeſt of the Garden Soil. e 
When one of the two Plants appears to have 


ſingle Flowers, let it be carefully taken up, and 


planted in the Holes open'd for that Purpoſe, in 
the Places juſt nam'd; and where both are dou- 
ble, let one of them be taken up with the utmoſt 
Care, and planted in a Pot. 

They will now begin to flower, and there will 
be three diſtin Setts of Plants, tho* from the 
ſame Seeds. | 

Thoſe in the wild Places will grow to a great 
Bigneſs, and ſpread every Way in a pleaſing Irre- 
gularity. Their Flowers will be extremely nu- 
merous, and of a fine ſtrong Colour. 


In theſe the Botaniſt will trace the Characters of 
the Plant, for they will be obliterated in the dou- 


ble; and theſe Plants will have a wild Beauty, 


which to the Eye of a true Taſte, equals at leaſt 
the beſt of the others. | 


The ſecond Kind will be thoſe which remain in 
the Borders : theſe will be Jarge, and very finely 
cover'd with double Flowers; ſome of the quill'd 
and others of the plainer Kind, | 

The third Sort will be thoſe in Pots. Theſe 


Nov. 
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will differ from the others, in that they will be 


ſmaller; but they will naturally have more and 
larger Flowers. Theſe may alſo be preſerv'd 
longer, by. being brought into Shelter; and thus 
will be obtain'd the very fineſt Kinds. 

Let the Seeds for a ſucceeding Year, be ſav'd 
from the fineſt and beſt of theſe, the largeſt Flowers 
of the quilPd Kind; and there will need no farther 
Care about them. 

Theſe being ſown in Time, in the Spring, will 
afford a Succeſſion of Flowers at Autumn; and 
the Return of the Growth will confirm what the 
firſt ſhew'd, and what we have ſo carefully in- 
culcated, that the ſame Seeds produce ſome ſingle 
and ſome double Flowers; and of the laſt all the 
various Kinds : therefore that theſe are all no more 
than Varieties ; the Species continuing unalterably 
the ſame. 

This Courſe of Thought uniting Botany and 
Gardening, illuſtrates the one Study, while it enno- 
bles the other: Gardening, without that Science, is 


the Amuſement of a Child; but thus connected 


with it, becomes itſelf a great Part of a very no- 
ble Science, uniting experimental with natural 


Philoſophy. 


— 


5s. NARROW-LEAV'D &THIOPIAN CALENDULA. 


We here propoſe to the Student a Plant mi- 
ſtaken by too many who have written on it; for 
hitherto the Botaniſt and Gardener have been di- 
{tint : nor muſt he, who wrote the Dictionary of 
this Art, ſo long in Reputation, ſuppoſe he did 
any thing toward uniting the two Characters, when 
he tranſlated the Miſtakes of TouRNETOR TT, and 
plac'd them at the Head of his Rules for Cul- 
ture. | 


The candid Reader will not be offended at our 


ſo often naming this Perſon with Cenſure: we write 


for the Improvement of the Art : that Improve- 


ment can no Way be made but by the Aſſiſtance 
of this Science; nor can that be uſefully join'd to 


it, or the Art brought to its Perfection, while Er- 


rors are permitted to give Reputation. 


This Plant ſtands as an Inſtance of the Neceſ- 


ſity; as it has been call'd by various Names; and, in 


Con- 
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Conſequence directed to be managed in different 
Manners; for till the Science is underſtood, the 


Name directs the Culture: this we have ſhewn in 
Aloe, and ſhall in others. 

VAILLANT has called it a Dimorpbotbeca; BoER- 
HAAVE, a Caltha, and CoMMELINE, a Bellis; 
Liv N Us, who eſtabliſhed on juſt Characters, 
the numerous Genera of the Syngeneſious Claſs, 
calls this a Calendula; and Van Roven follows 
him: He adds by way of Diſtinction of the Spe- 
cies, Foliis linearibus ſubintegerrimis caule ſubrotundo. 
Calendula, with narrow and almoſt undivided 
Leaves; and with a Stalk nearly naked. 

The Deſcription of the Plant will ſhew with 
how much Juſtice he has uſed theſe nice Diſtinc- 
tions. | 

The Root is fibrous and perennial. 

'The firſt Leayes are produced in great Num- 


ber, and form a thick Tuft with a pleaſing Irre- 


gularity. They are long and narrow, ſmalleſt at 
the Baſe, broader at the Point, and of an elegant 
Green; uſually they are undivided altogether at 
the Edges, but ſometimes they are waved, and 
ſometimes a few of them have one or more In- 
dentings. 

Among theſe riſe the Foot-ſtalks which ſup- 
port the Flowers; they are round, upright, flen- 
der, and a Foot in Height, and they are almoſt 
naked. 

Their Colour at the Baſe is Purple, they are 
Green higher up, and towards the Top whitiſh. 

The few Leaves theſe Stalks have on them are 
towards the Baſe, for upwards they are altoge- 
ther naked: Theſe reſemble thoſe which riſe 


| immediately from the Root ; but they are of a 


ſomewhat paler Colour. 

On the Summit of each Stalk ſtands one 
Flower; ſo large, the Top generally bends 
with it. This is naturally elegant, and it be- 
comes yet more ſo by Culture. 

It - conſiſts of a yellow Diſk, ſurrounded by 
a Number of oblong and broad Petals thrown 
wildly about it; and often turning their Backs 
inward from a waved Manner of growing. 

In the State of Nature theſe Rays are of a 
Snow White on the Inſide, and of a fine Crim- 
ſon on the Back; but Culture will throw the 
Crimſon in Streaks over the Inſide of the Petals, 


or ſtain them throughout with a fleſhy Purple. 


Sometimes alſo they will riſe more numerous; 
the natural Diſk will be obliterated, and thus 
the Flower be double. 

We have before explained the Conſtruction. * 
the Flower in the Calendula, and referred it to its 
Claſs; and we ſhall here only refreſh the Students 


Memory by a ſhort Recapitulation. 


In the Diſk are many ſhort and moduler Flow- 
ers, and on the Verge ſeveral long and flat ones; 
in thoſe of the Centre, which are the only per- 


fect Flowers, there ſtand five Filaments, whoſe * 
Buttons coaleſce and form a Cylinder. 


This ſhews the Plant is one of the Syngeneſia. 
In the flat Floſcules on the Verge are only the 
Female Parts, the Rudiment of the Fruit with 
its Style; and theſe being impregnated, as well 
as the Rudiment in the external Series of the 
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Diſk itſelf by the Floſcules in the Centre, 
Subdiviſion to which it belongs, is that of the 
Polygamia neceſſaria. The various Ways of Im- 
pregnation appear neceſſary, becauſe the central 
Flowers never bring their Seeds to Perſection. 

The Plant laſt deſcribed here, Chryſanthemum, is 
of the ſame Claſs; and we have therefore, to 
prevent Repetition, reſerved the mentioning it to 
this Place, where it will ſtand illuſtrated by the 
other. 


The Floſcules in that Flower, are tubular in 


the central Part of the Diſk, and flat at the Rim; 


but there the central Floſcules ripen their own 
Seeds, as well as impregnate thoſe of the Verge. 

The Buttons on the Filaments coaleſce in the 
ſame Manner as in the Calendula, therefore it is of 
the ſame Claſs; but the ripening of the Seeds in 
the flat Flowers of the Verge, which have no male 
Parts of their own, by Means of the Farina from 
the others, being not neceſſary to the Propaga- 
tion of the Plant, that falls under another Sub- 
diviſion, the Polygamia Superflua. 

In both theſe, and in all others, the ſingle 
Flowers muſt be examintd, for the Parts on which 


the Characters of the Claſs are founded; for in 


the double ones, they are nearly obliterated by 


the Profuſion of Petals in the Place of their 
Growth. 


Culture of this CALEKN DuLA. 


The Plant is a Native of #7þ1opia, and there 
lives in mellow and rich Soils ; therefore to give 
it the true Culture here, it ſhould have a light 
fine Mould; and the Heat of the Stove; It 
will live with leſs, but it will. thrive much 
better in this, 

The Seeds are beſt obtained from the Place of 
Growth, if there be Opportunity; but if not it 
will riſe very well from ſuch as are ripened 
here. 

It is beſt! propagated this Way firſt that the 
Plants with the handſomeſt Flowers may be ſe- 


lected : But afterwards it will bear very well to 
be encreaſed by Roots. 


Early in Spring, let ſome of theſe Seeds be ſown 
in a common Hot-bed : When the Plants riſe, 
let them be thinned to a due Diſtance ; and here 
let them ſtand à Month, duely watering them. 

At the End of that Time, prepare as many 
Pots as you chuſe to preſerve Plants. Fill theſe 


| with fine Garden Mould, mixed freſh for the 


Purpoſe, with about one en Part Wood-pile 
Eartn. 


Set the Plants carefully in "theſe Pots; and 
when you have fixed the Earth about their Roots, 


and drawn it regularly to the Heads, ſet them 


up to the Rim in a Bark-bed. 
Water them with Water that has ſtood in the 


Stove a Day and Night, and ſhade them with 


Mats till they are well-rooted. Then harden 
them by Degrees to the Air; and in the hotteſt 
Seaſon ſet them out among the Green- houſe 
Plants. 

At the Approach of Winter remove them ij into 
the Stove, and they will begin to flower ſoon 


after 5 


The Nov. 
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Nov. after. If the Flowers are cut off when they 

fade, without letting them ſtand to ſeed, new 
Stalks will continually ſhoot, and a Succeſſion of 
them appear throughout the Winter. 


ſeparate the indifferent from the fineſt Plants; Nov 
let theſe laſt alone be retained in the Stove, and 
after this, let new Sets be annually obtained by 
parting 1 Roots. 
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P. XIII. 


Fig. 6. 


When the Flowers appear, it will be eaſy to 


what heart -faſhioned Leaves. 


their Baſes: 


6. PURPLE AFRICAN HR B- MAL L o w. 


The Mallow kind is very numerous, and 
there are few belonging to it, but may claim a 
Place in our Collections either for Singularity or 


Beauty. 


This has ſome Claim on both Accounts, and 


deſerves to be received into any Collection. 

The Characters of the Genus are ſo thoroughly 
expreſſed in its Flower, that none has called it by 
any but the proper Name Mala. 

Linn vs adds to diſtinguiſh the Species, Fo- 
tis ſubcordatis laciniatis glabris, caule arboreſcen- 
te. The Mallow with ſmooth, jagged and ſome- 
Others have cal- 
led it Malva Groſſulariæ folio, and our Garde- 
ners thence the Gooſberry Mallow. 

It is a Shrub of regular and handſome Growth, 
with large and graceful Leaves, and with very 
ſhewey Flowers. 

TheRootis woody, ſpreading and full of Fibres. 

The Stem is firm, thick, brown, and a little 
hairy. 


The Branches are numerous, and the "IRENE: | 
on theſe ſtand frequent: They have long brown | 


Foot-ſtalks; and they are broad, waved, and 
indented at the Edges, and of a greyiſſi Green. 

The Flowers riſe from the Boſoms of the 
Leaves; and grace not only the Top of the 
Plant, but in a Manner the whole. They are 
large and of an elegant bright Red with Purple 


Bottoms. 


We have acquainted the Student already with 
the general Diſtinctions of the Plants of this 
Kind, by which they are referred to the Monadel- 
phous Tribe; and they are in none * than 
in this Flower. 

When examined carefully, it will be found 
compoſed of five Petals, which are united at 
It ſtands in a double Cup, the outer 
one conſiſting of three Leaves, and the inner 
of one divided at the End into' five Seg- 
ments. | 

In its Centre ſtand numerous Filaments, free 
and looſe at their Tops, but at the Bottom uni- 
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| e's; T'S generally ſet in ſo ſharp at this 
Time, that unleſs there come the Chance of 
a milder Day, little is to be done, or little enjoy. 
ed 1 in the Garden. | 

95 2 
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ted into a Cylioder, | | 
This ſhews the Claſs the Monadelphia and the 
great Number of the Filaments declares it to be 


of the Section, called from that e | 


Polyandria. | 
The Fruit ſucceeding each Flower, is com- 


poſed of numerous Cells, arranged in an orbi- 


cular flatted Form round a columnal Receptacle; 
each containing « one Seed. 


Culture of the TE Saurus MALLOW. | 


The Plant is a Native of Africa; and thrives 
there among Rocks where there is little Mould, 
and that dry and barren. 

This points out its proper Culture. It will 


need ſome artificial Heat; and will ſucceed beſt | 


potted, and in a Soil not too rich. 


Let a Compoſt be made for it, of a Barrow | 


of Earth from a Common, with a Buſhel of 
Pond Mud, and a Peck of Sand. 
Mix theſe at the preſent Seaſon. 


Early in Spring let ſome good Seeds be ſown - 


in a Hot-bed, The Plants will come up freely, 
and they are to be from au W armed into 
another. 
When they have acquired ſome Strength in the 
ſecond Bed, they muſt be removed into Pots of 
a middling Size, filled with this Compoſt; and 
theſe, when the Plants are ſettled in them with 2 
gentle Watering, are to be ſet in a Bark- bed, 
| burying the Pots half. way in the Tan. 

Let them be ſhaded at firſt, and afterwards 
by Degrees hardened a little to the Air: When 
the Glaſſes have been removed once or twice in 


the middle of the Day, let the Pots be taken 


out of the Tan and ſet among the Exoticks, 
which at that Seaſon'enjoy the free Air. | 
There let them ſtand the Summer, and in the 
Autumn be removed with the reſt into the Shel- 
ter of the Green-houſe. 
cond, if not the firſt Year, 


1e Þ. oe 
The Care and Management of the Flower- Garden, for this Week. 


. ſuch, ung of the more favourable, | 


They will flower the ſe- 


There will be always ſomething to employ a 
careful Gardener in the worſt Weather, and we 
ſhall dire& him to make the beſt Uſe both of 
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-— Compoſts, ſome ſuited to peculiar Flowers or 


Plants ; bur others that may ſerve for ſeveral 
Kinds. 


That Mixture which ſerves one Plant, whoſe 


original Place of Growth is in a fine rich Mould, 
will ſerve another naturally found in " thi ſame 
Soil; and ſo of all the reſt. 

It is therefore we have directed the making 
moſt of theſe Compoſts in large Quantities: 
They are needful for the Particular Plant on 
whoſe Account they were named; and the Gar- 
dener is to obſerve this plain and rr Rule 

in their Uſe. 
O#ober and November are very good Times for 


preparing theſe; and he has Time for it, becauſe 


leſs hurried with the common Buſineſs of a Gar- 
12 at that Seaſon. 

The beſt Place for laying theſe, is ſome open 
Spot on the outſide of the Garden; no Matter 
how near, for they are not offenſive. If he have 
followed our Directions, he has already ſeveral 
Heaps of them, and will have more. 

Though what we have here named, might 


ſerve Molt Plants, we ſhall add to them occaſio- 


nally in treating of thoſe we name hereafter, what 
Mixtures we have ſeverally found beſt ſuit 


them. 


At this Time let kim go the round of thoſe | 


he has, and mark them for Diſtinction. 


It is natural he ſhould before have ſtuck a Stick 


in each, or ſome other ſuch Help to Memory : 
But ſomething more ſhould be- now done. They 
are to lie yet ſeveral Months. And a Miſtake 
would be of bad Conſequence. 


Let him now cut as many thick and ſtout | 


Pegs as there are Heaps, and marking them 
by Notches, drive them into the Ground; one 
at the Edge of each Heap; and keep an Ac- 
count in Writing of what Kind they are, and 
for what particular Plant intended; as alſo what 
for others they may ſerve. 

This done let him now dig up every one of 
them: The Froſt is not yet ſo fixed moſt 
Years, as to harden theſe Heaps too much for the 
Entrance of his Tools; and if at any Time it 
ſhould, he muſt defer it longer. 


Let him not judge by this particular Year 


what will be the Courſe of all; nor try our Direc- 
tions by the Teſt of the particular Weeks in which 
they are publiſhed : They are not written for 


this one Year in particular, but for the Service of 


We have directed ahi bla a 4 Verlery of 


— — 


all others; and they take in the ſeveral Inſtances, 
not as they may chance to occur one Year, but — 
as they moſt generally happen. 


In digging up theſe Heaps of Compoſt, which 
will always be a needful Employment about 
this Time, let him remember it is his Buſineſs to 


| break all Clods; to mix all the Parts very well, 


and to lay the whole up when he has done, in a 
high Ridge. | 
| Then let him give it a good moderate Water- 
ing, and leave it to the ſucceeding Froſts. They 
will affect it the more for this Wet; and it is 
what he deſires. Nothing mellows a Compoſt more. 
This Work is to be repeated once in three 
Weeks, or at the utmoſt once a Month during 
the whole Winter ; and by this Means all the 
Heaps will be well blended, and ready for {creen 
ing in Spring. 5 

This done, if the Weather be any thing 
mild, let him look to ſuch Parts of the Garden, 
as are planted in a modern Taſte, with Clumps 
of Shrubs, or any other, where'there are Shrubs 
or ſmall 'Trees. 

Let him firſt go through the Ground, to prune 
and ſet right theſe in any Part where it may 
have been omitted at an earlier Seaſon ; or 


where ſome Accident may have rendered it 


needful now. 

The careful Gardener will find ſomething al- 
ways to be done, to perfect Things in theſe Plan- 
tations. 

When the Shrubs are ſet right, let him clear 
the Ground, raking off the Rubbiſh, and cutting 
down the decayed Stalks of Plants. 

This done, let him go to work as in the vacant 
Flower Borders ; let him dig up the Ground be- 
tween one Shrub and another, leaving the 
Flower Roots placed between unhurt, and when 
he has well broke the Earth, let him take off 


their dead Leaves, draw ſome Mould about their 


Roots, and then rake all level. 

This will give a Cleanneſs and a Look of Cul- 
ture: the digging of the Ground will be like ad- 
ding Manure; and if there be any more Shrubs 
tender than the reſt, they may be defended as we 
have directed for the new-planted Ones in a pre- 
ceding Number. 

The Leaves of the Plants interſperſed will 
now make an agreeable Appearance, and all will 


have that Air of Freſhneſs and Life, which never 


fails to riſe from any regular Culture. 


7 b 


F 
The Buſineſs * the SEMINARY, for the preſent Week. 


OTHING can be now added to the 


Plantations in the Seminary; therefore all 
the Gardener has to do, is to take Care of 
thoſe he has ſown and planted already. 

Ns. 13, 3 


| 


Let him place Hoops over all his Beds of 
tender and young Plants, and have Mats or 
Cloths ready to draw over them in the worſt Wea- 
ther. They muſt be deſended by this Method, 

Rr not 
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would be as prejudicial. 

Let him next go the Round of his new plant- 
ed Trees; and examine their Stakes, and ſee 
how the Stuff lies about their Roots, which we 
have directed to be ſcattered there, for covering 
of them. 

Let him rock the Stakes a little with his 
Hand; for he may be ſure the Wind will do 
it: And obſerve whether they bend in their Sub- 
ſtance, or ſtir in the Ground: If it be the latter 
they muſt be driven in farther. | 

If in any Part the Haulm or other Matter, co- 
vering the Ground between lie thin, let him 


take in more; and if any Part of it be looſe, let 


him lay on more e Weight, or drive in more * 
for ſecuring it. 

When all is ſafe there, let him ſee to his Seed- 
beds of the larger Kind. 

If the Earth cracks dangerouſly, let him ſcat- 
ter on a little more Mould, and over it ſome 
light Covering; and let him keep his Traps for 
Vermin baited. | | 

The Severity of the Seaſon ſends theſe Devour- 
ers out in more Hunger than at other Times; 


SECT. 


— 


It is eaſy to ſee by the Traps, and by 4 
Traces, whether any have found their Way thi- 
ther; and if it be ſo, no Diligence thould be 


omitted to deſtroy them. 


Every Day theſe Traps ſhould be new baited, 


| and from Day to Day the Conſequences watched 


till there appear no more Marks of them. 

We are in general Enemies to Dung in. the 
Nurſery ; but there are ſome particular Purpoſes 
which we ſhall mention hereafter, wherein it may 
be uſeful ; for ſuch let a particular Spot be now 
ſet a-part, and the Dung brought in. 

This muſt not be new or rank: What comes 
from an old Melon-bed, is fitter than any other 
for the Purpoſe. 

Let it be brought in this Week, and ſcatter- 
ed thick upon the alloted Piece of Ground, 
which ſhould be firſt lightly broke en this Sur- 
face. This done, let the Dung lie on the whole 
Winter; and let the Rains of Spring waſh it into 
the Ground. 

After this being dug i in, there will be all the 
Advantage from it which can poſſibly be ob- 
tained from Manure. 


{ 
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P O MON A, or, the Fruit-Garden« 


CHAP. I. 
The Method of preſerving Pears and Apples in Baſtets. 


PHE moſt unexperienced would ſmile, ſhould 
we attempt at this Seaſon to add to the 
Catalogue of thoſe Fruits, which may be ſupplied 
from the Store- room. 
All that can be done, is to take Care of what 
are there; to take up ſuch for Service firſt, as 


will come ſooneſt to Decay if left; and to look 
from Time to Time over the others, to ſee they 


remain in Order. 

We have directed the fineſt Kinds to be pack- 
ed up in Jars; and upon their being ſafely faſt- 
ened down, will depend their Preſervation. If 
in any Part the Roſin has flown, or there ap- 
pears a Crack from Accident, let ſome freſh 
Roſin, with a very ſmall Addition of Bees- 
wax, half an Ounce to a Pound, be poured on 
hot. 

The keeping them from the Air is all the Se- 
curity of thoſe Fruits; and therefore they muſt 
never be opened till wanted, and when a Jar is 
opened, they muſt be uſed in a little Time. 

Some freſh Straw ſhould be now and then ſcat- 
tered over thoſe which lie on Shelves or on the 
Floor ; and the Froſt fenced out by keeping the 
Windows cloſe ſhut, | 

It will now be a proper Time for putting up 
ſome of the beſt Pears, that lie upon the Floors 
and Shelves, in Baſkets; and alſo ſome of the 


| 


with Straw about them; and nothing could have 


| 


finer Kinds of Apples: For theſe will make a 
Supply, at a Time when thoſe left upon the 
Floor are gone : And the Jars need not be opened 
till the lateſt Part of the Seaſon. 

Pears in particular, keep very well in Baſkets 


put the Method out of Faſhion, but the unart- 
ful Manner in which our Gardeners perform- 
ed it. 

We lewd it from the French, who preſerve 
moſt of their fine Pears this Way. But whereas 
they baſket them after ſweating and lying on 
the Floor : 
adviſe them, baſket them at once from the 
Heap. 

The Fact is this: Pears will keep ſeveral 
Months in Baſkets with Straw, provided they are 
all perfectly ſound when put into them; but if 
there be the leaſt Tendency to Taint or Rottenneſs 
in any one of the Parcel, it will deſtroy the 
whole. 


Now thoſe who take Pears from the Heap in 
which they are laid at Gathering, immediately 
into the Baſket, cannot be ſure of their being all 


Sound; but in this Method we are about to di- 
rect, there can be no Miſtake, nor have I ever 
known even a ſingle Baſket fail. | 
This is the Method to be obſerved : We have 

I directed 


I 54 
Nov. not only againſt the ſevereſt Froſts, but the | and if ey and the way to one 4 the Seed. Nos 
— heavieſt Rains; which to many of the Kinds | beds they will make great Havock. — 


Our People, for ſo their Inſtructors 
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directed the Gardener already to pile up his Fruit | 


i a Heap; and when the proper Sweating is 


over, to ſpread a good Part of it on the Floor 
and Shelves of the Fruitery. 


It will now have lain ſome Weeks, and it is to 


be baſketted for longer keeping. Let ſome deep 
Baſkets be prepar'd, and ſet on a Kitchen-Drefſſer all 
Day, that they may be thoroughly dry and not heat- 
ed; andlet a good Quantity of Wheat-Straw lie there 
among them, to dry perfectly in the ſame Manner. 

From Time to Time there will have appear'd 
ſome tainted Fruit, which we have directed to be 
taken away as ſoon as ſeen. There appear'd no 
Mark of Rottenneſs in theſe when they were wip'd 
from the Heap ; therefore they would, in the 
common Way of Baſketing, have been put up 
with the others; and many of theni would have 
rotted there, and tainted all the reſt. 

Now all that were diſpos'd moſt to decay, have 
been ſeparated; and therefore picking the fineſt 
and ſoundeſt of ſuch as remain, there is al- 
moſt a Certainty of their keeping. , 

Let the Baſkets be lin'd at the Bottom and Sides 
with ſome of the Wheat-Straw ; and thus pre- 
par'd brought into the Fruitery. | 

Let the beſt of the Pears be pick'd off from 
the Floor and Shelves, and one by one wip'd 
and laid carefully into the Baſkets. 3 

When they are fill'd, cover the Pears well with 
more of the Straw; and then faſten down the 
Baſkets. 

Tye it up by a String in the Fruitery, and thus 
proceed with the whole Number. 

The Temperature of the Air being duly pre- 
ſerv'd in this Room, by ſhutting the Windows in 
Froſt and Fog, and opening them (whatever Ig- 
norance or Obſtinacy may ſay againſt it) in mild 
dry Days, the Fruit will keep a long Time. 

All bad or decaying Fruit that ſhall appear af- 
ter this, in the Room, muſt be carefully taken 
out, for it will infect the Air; and after this 
there will be no Danger. 

Let the Gardener however go in once in two 
Days, during the Winter, to fee all keeps as it 
ſhould ; and he will perceive by the Smell whether 
there be any thing amiſs. 


If he ſuſpect Rottenneſs or Mouldyneſs, let him 


never reſt till he has found out the Cauſe, and 


remov'd it. He need not unpack the Baſkets in 
this Search; the Fault is rarely in them: indeed 
ſcarce ever, if he have beſtow'd due Care in picking 
the Fruit fot them; or if it Be, his Smell will diſco- 
ver in which, and he will need unpack no other, 

In this Caſe he ſhould lay out the good Pears 
for preſent Uſe, not pack them up again when he 
has thrown out that which has occaſioned the 
Damage: for it is ſcarce to be cbnceiv'd how 
light a Degree of Contagion will ſpread itſelf 
thro' the Whole. Thus we direct the Gatdener, on 
all theſe Occaſions, to ſort and ſeparate his Fruit 
according to the Degree of Goodneſs, 

Theſe on the Floor, from which he is to fill 
the Baſkets, are but a ſecond Kind in Value; for 
the Prime of his Gatherings are in the Jars. 

Even theſe may be divided into thiee Kinds; 
a better, a middling, atid a more indifferent : and 


it will be very proper to do it, at the Time of 


Baſketing ; in this Manner: 

The finer being taken up for that Purpoſe, the 
inferior Kind will be left upon the Floor, to be 
eaten firſt, Of the fine ones taken up for Baſket- 


ing, all will not be alike; and it will therefore be 


ealy to divide them into a firſt and ſecond Sort. 


The firſt or fineſt need not be miany, and they 
may be preſerved with yet greater Care in the 
Baſkets. IL 

There is a kind of very thick coarſe Paper; it 
is reddiſh in Colour, and it comes from Holland ; 
the Apothecaries uſe it for Filtering. | 


Let ſome of this be dry'd in the ſame Manner 


as the Baſkets and Straw ; and let theſe fineſt 


Pears, when they have been carefully wip'd with 


a Flannel, be wrap'd up, one by one, in half 


Sheets of this Paper, if of the largeſt Kinds; or 
for the uſual Size a Sheet cut length-wiſe into 


three, is a proper Quantity. In this the Body of 


the Pear is to be wrap'd, and it muſt be brought 
cloſe, and ty'd gently with a double Thread at 
the ſmall End. 

When they are thus paper'd, let them be laid in 
a Baſket, lin'd at the Bottom and Sides with 
Straw, and cover'd with more. 

A Mark ſhould be put upon theſe particular 
Baſkets, that the Gardener may know where to 
find them on any Occaſion. They will be pre- 
ſerv'd very perfectly, and always in fine Order. 


8 


A P. 


II. 


De Management of Fruit-Trees for this Seaſon, 


Few Words may compriſe all that can be 


— neceſſary to be done under this Article for 


the preſent Week. Our Gardener has, before 
this Time, planted wherever Trees were wanted; 
and having been warn'd of the Power which Froſts 
have over Trees rock' d in the Ground by Winds, 


he has ſtak'd ſuch as ſtand free, and nail'd thoſe 


to the Wall, which are planted for that Purpoſe. 
We have only to remind him now to go the 

Round among them, and fee all that he made 

ſecure remains ſo. Let him examine if no Stake 


is looſe, nor any Nail has flown; and let hum 


ſcatter a little Haulm, or ſome other Covering. 
upon the Earth, about the Bottom of the Stems, 

If any thing have been omitted of what we 
have directed in the preceding Weeks, let it be 
done, or omitted in this, according to the Wea- 
ther. If that be froſty, all the Expectation of 


Advantage is at an End for the Seaſon: and 


what has not been done when it ſhould have been, 
muſt be let alone till Spring. 
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E can add nothing this Week to the Ca- 


CHLORIS, 


talogues we have given in the preceding, 


of Products from this uſeful Part of the Ground 


which remain in Seaſon; for it is not Time for 
any to come in. The whole of our Attention 
muſt be therefore directed to the Management 
of the Ground; and that will conſiſt more 
in defending from Injuries what there is upon it 
at preſent, than in adding to the Number of the 
Crops. | | 

What we have ſaid of the Fruit-Garden, is, 
in general, true alſo of this Part; That the two 
great Seaſons of Planting, are the Autumn and 
the Spring : the Autumnal Time is over, and the 
Spring long to come. But there are yet ſome 
few Things which may occaſionally be done, and 
theſe we ſhall not omit to lay before the practical 
Reader. 

If the Weather be ſevere, and the Ground too 
hard for working, let the careful Gardener take 
his Opportunity of preparing for a more favour- 
| ſon. 

Where the Ground will want a Refreſhment 


of Manure, let him now carry it in, and throw it, 
per'd with a gentle Salt-Water ; and that the 


not in Heaps, as ſome idly do; but ſpread it 
over the whole Surface of that Part of the 


Ground for which it is wanted. By this Means 


it will be more affected by the Froſt ; which will 
anſwer an excellent Purpoſe in taking off the 
Rankneſs of it, and preventing the bad Taſte it 
otherwiſe gives to the Products. 

Let him, within Doors, look over his Seeds 
which will be requir'd in Spring, and perfectly 
clean and make them ready for uſing at that 
Seaſon. 

Loet him look over his Tools, and repair and 


put them in good Order, that when the Weather 


permits him to work, he may do it without 
Hindrance. 

From Time to Time let him look over the ſe- 
veral Products that are in Danger from Froſt, and 
repeat and continue all the Means we have directed 
for their Preſervation. | 

If the Weather be milder, let him ſow Carrots 
in ſome warm Part of the Ground, to take their 
Chance; and let him open Drills for Peaſe; and 
plant ſome more Beans to come in, if the Froſts 
ſhould ſpare them, in Succeſſion, after thoſe we 
have before directed to be put into the Ground. 

No large Piece ſhould be allotted to theſe Plan- 
tations, for they are only made to take. their 
Chance, which is uncertain; and in their beſt 
Succeſs they make but a ve 
Provifion under this Article. 

Nothing will demand more Care, at this Sea- 
ſon, than our Auguſt Beans: and all new Pro- 
poſals ſhould be allow'd the faireſt Trial. 


Since the Publication of our laſt Number, . we | 


_ ſubmit to your Judgment. 


{mall Part of the 


IV. 


have been fayour'd by Colonel Stevenſon with ſome 
farther Particulars relating to their Management, 


which we ſhall deliver in his own Words. 


| Grays Inn, Nov. 5, 1756. 
SIR, 
Find by what Mr. Oſborne has communicated 


to me, you are engaged in a defenſive War 
with the all- ſufficient Mr. Millar; whoſe greateſt 


Merit was to have wrote on this Subject before 


you did; and whoſe great Fault is to arrogate Per- 
fection therein, by oppoſing any farther Improve- 


ment from others. 


As the Battle of the Beans muſt be fought, I 
ſhould be ſorry to have involved you in it, with- 
out contributing all in my Power to its Succeſs. 
Therefore what I would farther chiefly guard 
againſt, is, the Admiſſion of the cold, moiſt, and 
froſty Air of Winter into the Pipes of the Stalk 
after Amputation. 

To prevent this, I would adviſe they be all 
ſtop'd with ſmall Plugs of tough Clay, well tem- 


Stalks of all ſuch as derive from the Seed, planted 
from the Middle of Auguſt to the Middle of Sep- 


\ tember, be, when preparing to bloſſom, cut 


off about Mid-way of the Stalk, ſo as to leave 


ſome Leaves, if not ſome Side Branches or late 


collateral Shoots from the Root; to encourage a 


moderate Continuation of the Attraction of Sap 
from the Root. 


Theſe collateral Cyons from the Roots (which 


| are very frequent) need not be lopped, till there 


is an apparent Preparation in them for bloſſoming, 
but then the Knife ſhould gradually prevent their 
too great Exhauſtion from the Parent Root. The 
whole Matter is to keep Life on foot till Spring, 


after the Roots have been well eſtabliſhed and ar- 
| rived to near their Size for propagating their Spe- 


cies, which they certainly are when preparing to 


bloſſom. 


I think the Rows may be guarded againſt the 
ſuperabundant Wet and Cold of Winter, by pre- 


viouſly. digging out between them a Trench of 


one Spit or more deep, according to the Soil and 


Situation, But all theſe Conſiderations I muſt 


The Succeis may 
depend much on Experience, and what De- 


grees of Severity the Plant will really bear; which 
I believe has never yet been ſufficiently explored. 


J am, with great Reſpect, 


Sir, Your moſt bumble Servant, 


J. STEVENSON, 


EDEN; 
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NUMBER XIV. 
For the laſt Week in NOVEMBER. 
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I, 


45 propoſe here to the Gardener's Care 
'a Plant as univerſally known as any 


VV unt can be brought into a Garden: but 


thoſe Things which are moſt familiarly known, are 


not always beſt underſtood: we hope to give him 


ſome Information even on this common Head. 


Ir is known every where under the Name ; 
but this is an Abbrevia- 


of the Polyanthus', 
tion of its proper Title: the true Name is what 
we. hade here given it, che Polyanthous Primroſe; 


that is, the many- flower d Primroſe: in Latin 
it is call'd Primula foliis  fomuatis rugeſis "floribus | 
umbillatis ſpeciofts : Sinuated rough-leay*d Primroſe, 


with handſome umbellated Flowers. 


bres. 
The Leaves riſe in a Cute, and a are large, 


oblong; broad, of a deep green, irregularly, 


wav d at the Edges, and obtuſe at the End. 
In the Centre of theſe riſes the Stalk, which, 


when the Plant is in Strength and Vigour, is thick, 


firm, upright, and ten Inches high, and bears 
at its Top à large Tuft of very beautiful Flowerg. 


Theſe are ſupported on their ſeparate Pedicles, 


riſing together from the Head of the main Stalk; 


and they are naturally of a beauriful Crimſon, 
with an 9 of yellow. | 


— 


The Root is — of numerous thick Fi- 


> 
4 - 


FLORA, or the Fn POTION” 
c H 4 N . 
b Fe, and Curious Plants yet in their 1 
1. The POLYANTHOUS RIM R Os E. 


When weak or ill manag'd, they will produce Nov, 
a ſingle Flower upon the Stalk. in the Manner of —— 


the common Primroſe ; and when encourag'd by 
2 right Culture, they will throw out a vaſt Num- 
ber on each Head; whoſe Variations in Colour will 
be extreamly pleaſing: and the Beauty in many of 


* equal that of the Auricula. 


The Stalk will alſo, from great N ouriſhment, f 
Des. have Films upon it; and the Edges of 
the Cups of the Flowers will be ſwell'd out by a 


leafy Addition, ſtain'd with Purple. 


Theſe are the ſeveral Appearances of FOR 
Pohantbus, which ſome have underſtood to 
be only. a AACR: from the common Primroſe; 
ofa the Plant comes F its. ien ar 
Appearance, having a ſingle Flower upon a Stalk, 
it {till differs altogether from the common Prim- 
roſe, or any other known Kind. 

10, know the Claſs of this Plant in the Lix- 
NAAN Syſtem, let the Student examine a Flower; 
firſt entire, and then torn open. 

Conſidering the whole Bunch, he will find that 
has its common Cup, form'd of ſeveral ſmall 
Leaves, riſing about the Baſes of the Footſtalks, 
at the Head of the main Stem. 

Beſide this, each Flower has its peculiar Cup; 
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Nov. and this is long, tubular, and mark'd with five 1 


—— Ridges. It is form'd of a ſingle Piece, and di- 
vided into five Points at the End. 

The Body of the Flower conſiſts of a ſingle 

Petal. This is tubular at the Baſe; and is ter- 

minated on that Part by a ſmall rounded Neck, 

- whence it ſpreads into five broad Segments, which 
are nip'd or wav'd at their Edges. 


The Flower being torn aſunder, there appear 


the Filaments; theſe are five in Number, and 
they are contain'd within the tubular Part. On 
their Tops ſtand pointed Buttons. In the Centre 

of theſe riſes the Style, which is ſingle, and ber- 
minated by a round Top. 

The Seed. veſſel is oblong, and the Seeds are 
ſmall. 


Plant in the Linnaan Syſtem: Declaring it 
one of the Pentandria Monogynia. cr 


k 


Culture of the nn PRIMROSE. 


Turkey is the native Country of the Polyantbous 
Primroſe ; and it there lives moſt freely in a light 
rich Soil. 

Tho' a Native of a warmer Climate, it yery 
well bears the Cold of ours, ſo that it never need 
be taken out of the open Ground; and all it re: 
quires, by way of Compoſt, is a freſh Earth, a 
little enrich'd by rotted Wood. 

Let a Quantity of good Mould be taken from 
under the Turf in a dry fertile Paſture, and mix 
with it one third Part of the Earth from under a 
Wood-Pile : Let theſe be well blended together, 
and let them lie in a Heap, to mellow, and re- 
ceive the Influences of the Rains and Air. 

The common Way of Propagation, is, by 
parting the Roots; but we ſhall direct our ble 
dener to the better Method of raiſing the P 
from Seeds; allowing only of the parting of the 

Roots, as Occaſion may require afterwards. 

This is the Method to obtain new Varieties; 

and raiſing them from the fineſt Kinds with all — 


Advantage of Culture, there will be every Lear fill it within two Inches of the Rim. 


a Chance of having new and finer Flowers. 


Loet him ſelect ſuch as are ripen'd after the. 


fineſt Flowers, in his own or ſome F riends — 
den, in this Manner: | £qQUI 20]? This peing r ready, þ — 


Let him take Sul Sticks in kis Hand; ; and, 
examining the Polyanthus's when in full Bloom, 
let them place down a Stick, as a Mark, at each, 
that has a fine Flower: The Properties for this 
Purpoſe are the Strength of the Stalk, the Breadth 
and Number of their Pips, and their high C Co- 
laur. 

- Theſe being mark'd, let thoſe which grow. 
among them, and are'of a poorer Kind, be taken 

up and planted i in ſome other Place, leſt the Wind 
Noa) bring the Duſt from their Buttons i into 
theſe finer Flowers. 

From Time to Time let theſe be gently Wa- 


td; let the Earth be ſtir'd about them; and if 


Bees are buſy among them, let them be driyen 
away, for they will bring the Duſt from one 


The Threads and Style ſhew the Place of the 


Let him take eff theſe, with a Part of the main 


| any of them from falling off, or any af the Sd 


i 


Mix up with ſame of the. Compoſt, abt 
To begin properly, let the Gardener truſt no Part more of Earth from the Waad-Pile, and 
body for his Seeds, but ſave them himſelf. one. fourth dryd Cow. Dung rubbd to Pidces: 


Flower to another. It is 3 of Much. Nov. 
they make their Wax; and as they come loaded 
from a poor Flower, ſome of it may ſcatter into 
a rich one, and hurt the Seeds. 

The Flowering-Plants being t! 
in their Gpwth, and all Annoya 
them, their Seeds will ripen tow 
of June. 

The two laſt Weeks in May let no Water be 
given them: it has ſerv'd to ſwell the Seeds; but 
they now have their due Bigneſs, and ſhould be 
to harden. 

| When they are ripe, the Seed. veſſel will open; 
this is the Courſe of Nature for their Sowing, and 
let the Gardener watch it. They do not all ripen 
| together but he muſt gather them as they. Hau, 
"Once in two Days let him examine them, and 
carefully cut off ſuch as are ripen'd. 


Beginning 


Stalk, and lay them upon a Shelf in a dry airy 
Room, firit covering | the Seit with Paper, and 
raiſing a Ledge upon the Edge of it, to prevent 


that drop from them. 
| The Seeds muſt not be ſhook out of the Heads, 
| but. = at a Diſtance from one another, to 
| harden. o Way preſerves them in their full Per- 
fection but als 3 Lech b ted 
1 have found by repea 
Tis thus Nature manages the Seeds of Plants: 
they ripen in their Capſules at the due Seaſon, 
and no more Nouriſhment is, after that, convey'd 
to them; but they continue there expos'd to the 
Air, tho' ſhelter'd in a great Meaſure from its 
Injuries; and are by Degrees harden'd till the 
Time of ſcattering them for their Growth, which 
the Winds then effect. This is the Courſe of 
Nature, and this Art ſhould imitate. 
Ihe Sceds fav'd in June will be at the latter 

End of December ready for Sewing. 


Chuſe for this Purpoſe a mild open Da 
pour into a large flat Box, made of rough 5 
for that Purpoſe, as. much of. the n * 1 
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Blend this very well, and ſpreadia e 
of balf an Inch thick oven the Earth in che Ba. 


\Capdules,. and mix carefully wih them death. 
Wood: -aſhes, and much, 0 Sand, waſbd 


E 
1 8 


ns : 


| | Mix this well, and chow ſcatter ic onentheGr- 
face of the Earth in the Box. 


„„ 11 
£ 


With the Remainderpof the enrich'd Cunpün, 
mix ſome more Woad: Pile. Earth; and having 
thus made. it very light and fine, ſift ſome: of it 
over the Seeds, covering them en a Quarter * 
an Inch. | els . ei *1Glh 5 (1 Har 

Give the Earth no Water; 3 kak ſet the Box in 
ſome Part of the Garden, where it may have the 
full Benefit of the Sun, and ſome Shelter from 
very heavy Rains. Mts 119903 ge 

Thus let it ſtand during the coldeft:Madihss 
but when the Spring comes on, let it be re- 


moped 
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Nov. moyed into a Place where it is ſheltered and | 
—— ſhaded from the Sun, except for the two or three 


— 
6 


R 


firſt Hours in the Morning. 
In this Manner the young Plants will appear, 
and come ſlowly and gradually forward. | 
When they are alittle grown, they muſt be very 
ntly watered at Times; and about five Months 
Ry the Time of Sowing, _— _ be fit to 
tranſplant. 


Chuſe a ſhady Border, and 1 off che 


Mould four Inches deep, fill its Place with ſome 
of the Compoſt. In the Evening of a, moiſt 
Day tranſplant them into this Border. 

Draw Lines length-way and a-croſs of the 
Border, at five Inches Diſtance ; in the Centre of 
each Square, made by theſe Lines, open a little 
Hole, and when all is ready; * up one by one 
the Plants. 

Place them immediately as they are taken ups 
one in each Hole, and give them a ve gentle 
Watering. 1 

From this Time repeat the l every 
Evening for a Week, and every other, or every 


third Day afterwards, unleſs in rainy Weather; 


for two Months. | 

Once in a Week ſtir and break the Mould be- 
tween them with a ſmal} Trowel z, and if a dead 
Leaf any where appears nip it off. 

This Management, clearing the Grand of | 
Weeds, and enriching; it by the continval hreaks | 
ing; will with the Help of the Waterings, 
bring on the Plants in a ſurprifing Manner. 

The ft: Week in September, prepare a Bor- 
der in another Part of the Garden; let it be 
ſheltered from the South Sun, but ln to its 
Rays in a Morning. 


Clear the upper Part of "this 4 2s. the 2 


to ſix Inches Depth; and fill up with the Re- ; 


mainder of the Compoſt, 

Draw Lines Tength-way and croſs-way of ts. 
as of the other, but at ſeven Inches Diſtance ; 30 
and in the Centae of each Square, open a Hole. 
Into theſe remove the Plants; taking them up 
with a Ball of their own Earth; and carefully 
watering them till they are rooted. 

Stick up a few Furze-buſhes. about. this Border 
in Ofober, to defend the Plants from the Seve- 
rity of the Weather, and thus let them Rand 
till Spring. * FOR 
In Mares let wy F urzes be 'raken wer, and 


_ 


ww 3 


Fad 1 
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the Earth broken between Plant and Plant. 


This clears them from Weeds; and nN 1 — 


Ground. In April they will flower. 5 
Their Flowers will not be ſo ſtrong this as the 
ſucceeding Years, but their Kinds and Colours 
will be diſtinctly ſeen. 
There will be many of an infetior Sort; but 
there will never fail to be alſo a great Number 
of very fine Ones. 


Let a Stick be ſet down by each of theſe as a 


| Mark and let a Quantity of the ſame Compoſt 


be made up into a Border, in a ſhady Part of 
the Garden, where the Morning Sun comes. 

This muſt be a Spade deep; for it is the Place 
where they are to remain. 

When the Flowering is over, let the Stalks of 
theſe fine ones he cut off, that the Roots may 
not be exhauſted by ripening Seeds while they are 
ſo young; and in this Border let them be planted, 
at a Foot Diſtance; taking them up a Week My 
ter cutting down the Stalks. 


Water them gently. till they Fe well- anged, 


and after this they will require no particular Care. 


: The Earth between them ' ſhould be how and 


Nov. 


| then broke with a Trowel, and in this Manner | 


they will flower in their full Saen the ſucceed- 
ing Spring. 

Thus may a Stock of Painter s be raiſed, 
that will very nearly equal Aurieula's. 

For their ee afterwards, no more is 
regwree, than this. 

Every Ofober, 1 a freſh. Qgantizy of the 
Compoſt be prepared as we have directed; and 
the ſuceeding Auguſt, let it be uſed tus. 

Let the Border of Polyanthus's be dug out; 
che Roots: carefully taken up and laid in the 


Shade: And when the Earth is carried away. | 


let the freſh Compoſt be put in its Place, _ 

Then part the Roots, and plant the ſtrongeſt 
and fineſt in the Border, at the ſame Diſtance 
as at firſt; the reſt in other Parts of the Gar- 


den. This will keep them in their full . 


and provide an annval Increaſe. 
We ſhall alſo direct the Gardener to AY 


tinue raiſing Seedlings : Let him fave the Seed 
from the cheiceſt of theſe Flowers, and manage 


the young Plants as already directed. By this 
Means he will continue improving his Flowers ; 


and there is no Saying to what Excellence this 


Kind may be raiſed by ſuch Methods. 


FRENCH uv 


"If 3 be a "had more comgiony in 8 
P. XIV. than the Polyanthus, it is- this: But like all the 


Fig. 2. others, it is capable of being n to 4 Degree 


of Beauty not generally known. 
We ſhall ſpare: no Pains 155 inforni the 
Reader what may be done to raiſe the Excellence 


af thoſe Plants, which are the uſual erte in 


of every Garden. 


I 


The Name eher gde may lead the Stu- ; 


27 1 


— 


* into an | Error, as to u. lee of Growth, 
The French taught ys to raiſe-it in Gardens; 


but it is a Native of eee and of fome 


Parts of Africa. 


The earlier Wiiters, hav called ; it Hus Afris | 


canus, and Tanacetum Africanum; others Tageter; 


to which Linn Aus adds, as a Diſtinction of the 


Species, Canute ſubdiviſo diſfuſo. Tagetes, with a ſub- 
gim"aeh ang {preading Stalk. Others had called ic 
7. agetes 
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7 agetes minor, — Flos e . but 


—— the ſpreading of the Stalks in this Kind, 


P. XXV. 
Fig. 3. 


and their more erect Growth in the other, cal- 
led the African Marigold, are much better Di- 
ſtinction than the Size. 

The Root is formed of innumerable Fibres, 
joined to an oblong central Part. The Stalk is 
two Foot and a half in Height, weak branched, 
brown and ſpreading. — 

The Leaves are large, of a deep Gizes; and 
beautifully pinnated ; the Pinnæ being placed on 
ſlender Ribs, and in themſelves narrow, oblong, 
ſerrated ſharply, and ſharp- pointed. 

The Flowers riſing on ſmall Stalks from the 


hBoſoms of the Leaves, and terminating all the 
cover the Plant in vaſt Profuſion; 


Branches, 
and if gathered before they fade, or ſet for Seed, 
others will ſucceed in greater Number, and the 
Plant continue flowering in all this Luſtre, till 
the End of this late Month or 5 if F * 
Ty the Root. 

The Flower is large, and in its natural 3 
fingle 3 nor is it then without its Beauty, the 
Colour being mixed of an extreme dark, pur- 
pliſn Brown, and a gold Yellow but in the 
Hand of Culture the Variety is endleſs. 

It becomes double, ſtriped, and party-colour- 
ed: in ſome Plants the Petals in theſe double 
Flowers roll themſelves into wee but _ is 
not to be encouraged. 

It is the great Beauty of the African or larger 
Kind, becauſe that has no great Variety of 
Colouring; but in this the Gardener's Art ſhould 
be employed to ſtreak and ſtripe the Flowers; 
and not to twiſt up, but diſplay the Petals flat 
or waved, to ſhew that ſingular Elegance. | 

To know the Claſs to which this Plant be- 
Jongs, one of the ſingle Flowers muſt be exa- 
mined. In the LIV VX AN Method, this is de- 
termined by the Organs of Fructiflcation, and 
theſe are in 4 Sreat Meafure obliterated in the 


double. Ai fl Perfection _ that ſucceeding Head. mY 
The Flower chus det, will Wo FROM placed e 
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in a plain and e Tait formed of one Piece, R 


and only dented in five Parts at the Edge; in 
this is placed the Flower, compoſed of F loſcules 
of a different Form. 

Thoſe in the Centre are tubular, abs thoſe at 
the Edges flat or ligulated. The tubular are nu- 
merous, but the flat are egen no more than 
five. | 

The tubular Floſcules are divided into five 
Segments at the Rim ; and within theſe are pla- 


ced the Male and Female Parts of Impregna- 
tion, defended by a Hairineſs on _ the Inſide of 


the Segments. 
The flat Floſcules are FOR at the Baſe, but 


| toward the End very broad, and thefe contain 


only a Female Part, the Rudiment of the ſuc- 
ceeding Seed. | 


It is therefore in the . Flowers in the Cen- 


tre, the Student is to ſearch the Characters of 


the Claſs. Let him lay open one of theſe, and 
he will find in it five very ſhort Filaments, on 
which are placed as many Buttons; theſe are ob- 


long, and . coaleſce and form a Kind of 


Tube. 

This is the Character of the nineteenth Claſs in 
the Linn Ax Syſtem, thence called Syngeneſia. 

Speaking of this before, we have explained 
the Diſtinction of the Polygamia neceſſaria and 
ſuperſlua; the various Manners of Impregna- 
tion needed in ſome; ban as it a - 9d uſcleſ 
in others. 

In the central Flowers nabe will be found to- 
gether with theſe male Parts, the Rudiment of the 
Fruit with its Style. This ripens its Seed; as well 
as that in the Female Flower at the Verge ; 


therefore the Plant is one of the Polygamia ſuper- 
ua, under the general ſyngeneſious Tribe. 


The Culture of this is the ſame with that of 
the African Marygold, or upright Tapetes, next. to 


| be deſcribed; we ſhall therefore avoid Repetition, 
| by delivering the Method af bringing both to 


5 K RIAN MARTYO OLD. 


This is as common in al 8 as the "Ry 
mer; and in moſt Things reſembles it; differing 


only as another Species of the ſame Genus. 


The Diſtinction of our common Names of 


African and French Marygold is very idle; both 
are Natives of the ſame Countries, Africa and 


South America; and they are better ciſtinguilted 
by their Form of growing. 
Our Gardeners call this the African or Double A- | 
fricat. The earlier Writers, Caryophyllus Indicus, and 
Tanacetum indicum majus. The latter Tagetes ma- 
jor... LiuN us calls it more diſtinctly, Tagetes 
caule Simplici erecto pedunculis nudis unifloris. Ta- 
getes with an upright ſimple Stalk, and with the 
Flowers placed ſingly on naked Foot - ſtalks. 
It is an Annual, as the former, periſhing with 


L 
1 


. 
o 


a_— 


| Fibres. 


the Winter" 8 Froſt, or ** if tle Seed 30 


ſooner perfected. The Root has innumerable 
The Stalk is upright, firm, and a Yard 
high, and it does not ſpread out into wild 
Branches as the other. 


The Leaves are large and pinnated : Their 


Colour is a duſky, though not a dark Green; and 
the Pinne are oblong and wy. KN Tome- 
what broad and ſerrated. 

The Flowers are iges numerous, natu- 
rally ſingle, and of a pale Yellow. | A richer 


Soil deepens their Colour; and the Advantages 
of farther Culture renders them double, in vari- 
| ous Forms, and in various N of their na- 
tural Dye. Nn 1 iQ 


In Colour they vary from the paeſ Leon 
Lis 
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Nov. 


to the one” Orange, oh in all the Degrees 


In fins, the Petals which are multiplied in- 
numerably by the Gardener's Art, are rendered 
from their plain natural Form, waved, curled, 

and tubular. 
Appearance; and in this Species it is greatly to 


Variety in Stripes in the preceding, this beau- 
tiful Form is to be conſulted; and we ſhall tell 
the Gardener how to procure it in the fulleſt 
PerfeCtion. 

To the Diſgrace of Botany, TournzforT 
enumerates all theſe Varieties of this and the for- 
mer Kind, under diſtin Names, as Species; 
and in Conſequence they are tranſcribed in the 
ſame Manner into the Gardener's Dictionary, ta- 
ken from that Book in all that concerns this Part 
of the Study. 

The Sulphur coloured, and the Orb colour- 

ed Tapetes, are there with numerous others of 
the ſame Kind, ranged and numbered as diſtin 
Species by that Writer; who could not but know 
better, becauſe he muſt have ſeen one Seed pro- 
duce them. 
Let the Student be no longer deceiyed by 
theſe Miſtakes : He knows that under whatſo- 
ever Difference Herbs will appear, which riſe 
from the ſame Seed, they are Varieties and not 
Species. 


To know the Place and Claſs of this Plant in | 


the Linn Æ AN Syſtem, a ſingle Flower muſt be 
examined. This will be found in all Reſpects to 


anſwer the Deſcription we have given of the Con- 


ſtruction in the preceding Kind, for they are 
Species of the ſame Genus. 

We ſhall not repeat thoſe Characters, but refer 
to them; and having obſeryed that the Plant is by 
them referred to the ſyngeneſious, polygamous, 
ſuperfluous Tribe, we ſhall proceed to the Culture 
ſuited to. this and to the preceding; for the 
ſame Management agrees with them. 


Culture of the Arrican and Fazven Makv- 
GOLD. 


"A Spring theſe Plants are to Se raiſed 
from Seed, for every Autumn the Roots die. 

This muſt be begun early for two obvious Rea- 
ſons; the bringing the Plants ſooner to flower, 
and the keeping them alive to ripen their Seeds. 

Let this be conſidered in the whole Manage- 
ment of the Plants, as the next Yeats Supply 


perfectly depends upon it. 


The procuring Seeds is the firſt Als and 
this muſt be done with great Care. 


Let the Gardener go round his. Plants 


when in full Bloom, and mark by Sticks thoſe | - 


which are the fineſt in their ſeveral Kinds. The 
beſt ſtriped of the French Marygold, and the 
largeſt and moſt quilled of the African. 


fixed upon for Seed, let all the reſt be cut off in 
the Bud, that the Strength of the Plant be not 


exhauſted to feed them; but all be carried to 


the perfecting the Seeds in the others. 
Ne, 14. 


This laſt is their moſt beautiful | 


3 Day two Hours before Sun- ſet, let 1255 Nov. 
Plants be watered; and let them be carefully — 


tied up to Stakes that the Wind may nat rock 
them at the Root. 


Double Flowers in general do not well pro- 
duce Sceds, but this is a Method of bringing 


them to Perfection. 
be encouraged; for as we have nat here the 


With this Care they will be well filled; ſtrong, 


and full of the Principle of Vegetation. 


When the Seeds are more ripened, forbear the 
Waterings; and let them harden upon the Plant 
as the Root decays. After this in the Middle of 
a dry Day cut the Heads carefully off; and lay 
them upon a papered Shelf in an airy Room, as 
we directed on a preceding Occaſion, « _ 
There let them lie till Spring: And in the 
laſt Week in February let them be ſowed upon a 
Hot- bed: This muſt be of a moderate Heat, 
and well covered with rich Garden Mould. 

When the Seeds are ſown, make the follaw- 
ing Compoſt for the choiceſt of the Plants. Mix 
equal Parts of Earth from under the Turf in a rich 
Paſture, and good mellow Garden Mould : Add 


a ſmall Quantity of well-rotted Dung, and to a 


Load of this put two Buſhels of coarſe Sand : 
Let this be mixed together, and lie ready, 

When the Plants come up, let them by 
Degrees be hardened to the Air; and when 
they have grown to a Finger's Length in 
Height, let another Hot-bed be prepared for 
them. 


Let this be . in ſome ſheltered Part of the 


Ground, and not covered with Frames; but let 


Hoops be placed over it at ſmall Diſtances, 
that a Mat or Cloth may be drawn over. 


Cover this ſeven Inches deep with the Com- 


in one Plant. 02 

Water thefe well, and draw a Mat over the 
Hoops, letting it fall cloſe at the Ends. Thus 
let them ſtand at firſt till rooted, then by Degrees 
raiſe the Mat in the middle of the Day, and har- 


den them gradually. 


The common Errors of our Gardeners, is, that 


they keep theſe Plants too cloſe: They by this 


Means draw them up in an ill Shape, and ſubject 
them to be ſtunted when brought out into the 
open Air; the Change being too violent. 

In this Method they will go on gradually, and 
become Inured to their proper Situation, with- 
out any Violence; the Heat of this Bed will 
decreaſe as they grow up; and they will be Day 
by.Day more and more expoſed, till in the middle 
of a warm cloudy Day, the Mats are wholly to 
be taken off, and put on no more. | 

From this Hot-bed they are to be removed 
into the Places where they muſt remain. 


The common Practice is to plant them from 


this Hot-bed into the Nurſery: And ſo the 
When a few fine Flowers of theſe have been 


common Writers direft. From thence they are 
to be brought into the Garden, as ſoon as it is 
diſcovered which will have double Flowers. 


This Removal at the Time of flowering, I 


have found always hurts the Plants greatly, tho 


Tt dans 


| Poſt; and then drawing Lines length-way and 9 
croſs- way at eight Inches Diſtance; open a Hole 
in the Centre of every Square, and eben ſee 
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Nov. 


P.NIV. This is a bad Name for a very beautiful and 


Fig. 4. 


done with ever ſo much Care: therefore che Me- 

—— thod I have practis'd has been the ſame I men- 
tion'd on a preceding Occafion, of planting two 

where I intend one to remain, By this Means 

I have been able to ſhew ſuch Flowers, even in 

this common Plant, as have furpriz'd thoſe moſt 

us'd to Gardening. 

To proceed in this Method, as ſoon as the 
Plants are ready for Removal, open Holes in the 
Borders where they are to ſtand, throwing off the 
Mould, not laying it up at the Edge. 

Make two of theſe Holes in each Place, near 
one another; and bringing in tuo of the Plants, ſet 
them upright, one in each Hole, and fill up with 
the Compoſt inſtead of the common Mould, draw- 
ing a little of the common Mould over it, that 
the Border may be all of one Colour, 

At the ſame Time have ready ten or a dozen 
Pots; and adding to the remaining Compoſt a 
good Quantity of Sand, and a little common 
* ſtir all together. 

Water the Plants carefully, and they will ſoon 
be well rooted, and cow their Shoot for flower- 
ing. 

Notwithſtanding the Seed were all from double 
Flowers, there will be many ſingle ; let theſe be 
pull'd up and thrown away. 


| 
| 


Where one of the two Plants in a Place is fin- 
gle, and the other double, the ſingle one being 
taken up, there remains the other for flowering ; 
and no more Trouble i is requir'd. 

Where they are both ſingle, both muſt be 
pull'd up; and one, from ſome Place where both 
were double, planted in its Room. 


There will ſtill remain ſome Places where both 
the Plants are of the double Kinds: one from 
theſe muſt be potted. Fill the Pots with the 
laſt-nam'd Compoſt, and plant in each one of theſe 
ſuperfluous double Plants. 

All being thus diſpos'd, let the Gardener go 
his Rounds, and carefully thruſt into the Ground, 
near each, a ſhort firm Stake, Let it ſtand above 
the Ground half the Height of the Plant; and, 
tying the Stalk carefully to it, let it remain co- 
vered by the Leaves. 


Let this be done in the Pots, as well as to uk 


planted in the Borders; and thus they will be ſe- 
cured from the Winds. 

After this, let all the Plants be water'd every 
other Day, toward Evening, and they will flower 
in fall Perfection. Thoſe in the Pots will be the 
ſmalleſt Plants, but they will often * the 
8 Flowers. 


4 INDIAN NASTURTIUM. 


uſeful Plant, but the Gardeners know it by no 
other. We have repreſented it in the Figure in 
its ſingle and double State, at once to explain its 
Tonſtruction in the natural Flower, and the 
extreme Beauty it receives from Culture. 

Not the Vulgar alone have miſ-calld this Plant. 
Bauhix k, a Name of eftabliſh'd and merited 
Reputation, ſtands to the ſame Title; and others 
have call'd it variouſly. | 5 

HERMAN has nam'd it Viola inodora; Fæ VIII, 
Tardamindum; and BoERHAAVR, Acriviola. | 
The Name now receiv'd is Tropæolum; and 


Linn&vus adds, as a Diſtinction of the Spe- 


cies, foliis peltatis orbiculatis : J. e with 
rounded and peltated Leaves. 

This Term expreſſes thoſe Leaves in which 
the Foot-ſtalk is not inſerted at the Edge, but in 
the Middle, fo that they reſemble a Shield. 

It is a wild, rambling, and climbing. Plant, 
and naturally is of great Beauty. 

The Root is fibrous : the Stalks are round, 

weak, and of a pale green, and they ſpread out 


variouſly into Branches; but unleſs — they | 


cannot attain any Height. 


The Leaves are very beautiful : they are of a | 
rounded Figure, wav'd a little at the Edges, and 


of a pale and pleaſing green. In the Centre, on 
the upper Part, is ſeen the Place of Inſertion of 
the Foot ſtalk below ; and from thence run r 
Fibres. 


; 
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The Flowers cover the Plant in great Profuſion,- 


| riſing from various Parts of the Stalks and 
Branches; and they are in the ſingle or common 
State very beautiful: their Size being conſider- 


able, and their Colour a fine yellow. 


When double, they become yet more beautiful: : 
the Petals are extremely numerous, and finely 
ting'd with yellow, and with Orange-Colour. 


To know the Claſs of the Plant, the ſingle 
Flower muſt be examined: it ſtands in a Cup di- 
vided into five irregular Segments; and is itſelf 


compos'd of five Petals, with a Spur: theſe are 
broad and ſhort, and are inſerted into the five 
Segments of the Cup. The two upper ones ad- 


here by their proper Baſes; but the three others 


have long narrow Bottoms annex'd, and theſe are 
bearded i in a beautiful Manner. 


In the Centre of the Flower ſtand eight r | 


Filaments, in a declining Poſture z and upon each 


of theſe is plac'd an oblong Button, 'of four 


Cells. Amidſt theſe riſes a ſingle Style, which 
has three Diviſions at the Top; and the ſucceed- 
ing Fruit is compos'd of three irregular-ſhap'd 
ſtriated. Berries, each containing three 2 AE 
Seeds. 

The Singularity of this Flower berplerd the 
earlier Writers where to place it; but in the 


LixxæAx Syſtem there occurs no Dilfieulty on 
that Head: the eight Filaments declare it to be 


one of that Author's eighth Claſs, the Ollandria: 
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and the ſingle Seyle i ſhews it ator to come under 


-—— the firſt Section, the Monogynia. 


P. XIV, 
Fig $. 


Culture of the ſingle and double InDranN NasTuR- 
TIUM. 


The Management of theſe differs greatly; the 
common or ſingle Kind requiring little Care; and 
the other, to bring it to Perfection, a great deal. 

For the ſingle Sort no more is needful than to 
ſelect a warm Border, where there is a dry rich Soil, 
and to ſupport the Plants as they riſe in Height. 

No Hot-Bed is required to raiſe them; for tho 
Natives of South America, they will grow on the 
common Ground. 

The Seeds ſhould be ſown the laſt Week in 
April, and the Plants will flower in Fuly, with no 

more Care than the keeping them clear from 
Weeds, and giving them Sticks to climb upon. 
In this Manner they will flower throughout 
the Summer, and continue till Froſts deſtroy the 
Root. 

The double Kind, which is a Plant of extreme 
Beauty, was firſt rais'd' from Seeds brought from 
Peru; but it rarely ripens them here, and muſt 


| 


of coarſe River-Sand half a Buſhel : 
turn'd ſeveral Fimes to mellow * the Aly 4 


them among the Green-houſe Plants. 
| firſt Approach of cold Nights bring theſe. Pots 
into the Stove, and continue to water them at 


be propagated by Cuttings. itt, 
For this Purpoſe prepare we following Com- 


| poſt : 


Mix of fine Mould, from a dry Paſture, th ree 
Buſhels; of Wood-Pile Earth one Buſhel ; and 
let thefe be 


then put into Pots. | 

Let the Pots be of a midding Sizez and gl as 
many of them as you intend to raite Plants, In 
the Beginning of June take off as many Cuttings 
as you have Pots, from a vigorous Plant: ſet 


| one carefully in each Pot, and fet the Pot in a 


Bark-Bed of a moderate Heat, to promote the 
Rooting : water and ſhade them till well fix'd, 
then harden them by Degrees to the Air, and ſet 
| At the 


Times. 

They will grow vigorouſly, wa the next. + Year 
will flower in vaſt Profuſion. 

Leſs Heat will preſerve. them alive; but it is 
thus they will have all the natural Beauty of the 


Flowers, which are inferior to few of any Kind. 


1 


bacco. 
LINN us joins n one Head, the Plofchviah 


5. GREAT ORIENTAL PERSICARIA. 


This is a Plant that has long been conſpicuous 


in our Gardens; and, for its Stature and Singula- 


rity, very well deſerves to retain its Place. 
All the Authors who have written of it, when 
firſt known in Europe, call it a Perficaria; to 


which the common Addition, by way of diſtin- 


guiſhing the Species, is Orientalis Nicotiane folic : 
Oriental Peri icaria, with a Leaf like that of To- 


and Polygonums, retaining the latter Name: to 


fipulis hirtis: Polygonum, with an upright Stalk, 
oval Leaves and rough Stipulz and with ſeven 
Filaments and two Styles in the Flower, 

It is an erect and very noble Plant. 

The Root is fibrous. The Stalk is green, 
round, jointed, at Diſtances, in a conſpicuous 
Manner, and ten Foot in Height. Toward the 
Top it divides into numerous Branches; and, 
with good | one; Hong forms a handſome 
Head. 

The Leaves are urge and ver}: beautiful; 
they have ſhort Foot- ſtalks riſing from the Joints, 
under the Covert of ſome light rough Films; 


and they are of an oblong Figure, and approach 


ſomewhat to oval; broadeſt at the Baſe, and 
{maller-to the Point. They are of a fine green, 
and they are way'd at the Edges. 

The Flowers grow'in long Spikes From- the 
Tops of the Branches, and alſo from the Boſoms 
of the Leaves. They are ſeparately ſmall, but in 
the Spike they are very conſpicuous: this, before 


ward 9 Open, 18 Of a Lively red, with 4a 


* 


»•ü 


— - 


Tinge of Crimſon. When they are open'd, the 
Whole looks conſiderably paler ; the Buds being 
much more ſtrongly colour'd than the Inſides of 
the Flowers. 

To know the Claſs to which this Plant belongs, 


let the Student take off a ſingle” Flower, Nature 
has oddly united the Cup and the Body ef the 
Flower in this and others of the ſame Genus: 
they grow into one another, forming a ſingle Sub- 


ſtance; hence ſome have call'd the Whole a Top, 


and others a Flower. 
which he adds, for diſtinguiſhing this Species, | 


floribus heptandris digynis foliis ovatis, caule erefto, | diſtin&t Account is this: The Cup, uniting with 


Together, they make one Subſtance bur the 


the Petal, forms the lower Part behind, and is 


fleſhy ; and the Flower adhering to this, is form'd' 
of a ſingle Petal, divided into five Segments, 
which are very laſting, and it is tubular, and 


imperforate at the Baſe. 


In the Centre riſe. ſeven Filaments ; they are 
| ſhort but regular in Diſpoſition, and are crown'd 


by round Buttohs. From the Rudiment of the 


Fruit riſe! two ſhort and ſlender Styles; and after 


theſe are fallen, the Flower, loſing its Colour, 
performs the Office of a Capſule, as the Cup does 
in ſome other Kinds, cloſing on, 150 e 
from Injuries a ſingle Seed. | 

From the ſeven 20 che PRs will re- 
fer this Plant to the ſeventh Claſs, -the Heptandria 
of LiIixxÆus, and he will do right, altho' the 
Author himſelf has not plac'd it there. It 
ſtatuls in his Work among the Odlandria, under 
Fan Polygonum. 

This we-are-6bhg'd to inform che Student, that 
oe may not be at a Loſs where to find the Plant: 
but we cannot approve it. If the Genera were 
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fubdivided and leſs ee cheſe evan 
= would not occur in the Science. 
Culture of the Ox1EnTaAL PERSICARIA. 


This Plant, tho' a Native of a hotter Climate, 
lives with us freely in the open Air, and needs lit- 


tle Care to raiſe it : but tho? it requires little, our 


Gardeners do amiſs who give it none. They are 
taught this by their common Inſtructor, who tells 
them, that the Seeds are to be ſuffer'd to fall of 
themſelves in Autumn, and that they will thus 
produce much finer Plants than when ſow'd, This, 
if it were true, would not be much ta the Credit 
of Gardening : but it is not. 


It is owing to this wild Way of 8 that 
the Plant loſes its lower Leaves ſo early; and, 
with them, the greater Part of its natural Beauty. 
We ſhall direct a Method by which it will ſucceed 
in a very different Manner. 

Let the Seeds be gather'd in OFober, from 
ſome fine large Heads of a flouriſning Plant, and 
let them be ſcatter'd upon a paper'd Shelf, in an 
airy Room: there let them lie ten Days. 

After this, ſelect ſuch Spots in the Bion as 

will be moſt proper to receive the Plant; and, 


on each Spot ſo choſen, ſcatter half a Dozen of 


the Seeds at five or fix Inches Diſtance from one 


1 er Sprinkle over them a very llight . Nov 
ing of Mould, and thus leave them to Nature. 


Let the young Plants grow to four Inches 
Height, that you may perceive which is the faireſt 
and ſtouteſt. Pull up the reſt in each Spot, and 
draw ſome Mould about the Stalk of this. 

As it riſes. in Height, ſuffer a Branch to 
grow, as there naturally will, from the Bottom of 
each Leaf; but if theſe ramble out too far in Length 
afterwards, ſhorten'them. This drawing ſomeJuices 
to the Part, will keep the Plant ſupply'd at the 
Joint, and the Leaf will be freſh and n ; 
which is a great Article. 


In this Manner of Management dings will be, 


in each Spot, one Plant left, the ſtrongeſt of the 


Parcel; and this will make its Growth without 
any Check; for the common Method of letting 


them ſow themſelves at random, and afterwards 
| removing them, always hurt them. | 


Theſe Plants, without any farther Care, will 
grow to their full Height; and make a much more 
beautiful Appearance than as we uſually ſee them. 

The others, if wanted, may be planted out in 
other Places; and it will be ſeen, by the Differ- 
ence between them, and ſuch as remain in their 


original Spot, how much this Method of Cul- 


ture is preferable to the beaten Tract pris 
and practis'd by others. — ——— 


„ 
Fig. 6. 


6. 8 HRUBBY POLYGALA. 


The Singularity as well as Elegance of this 
Tree, claim the Attention of all who delight in 
Exotics. Moſt of the late Writers have deſcrib'd 
it, and all under the ſame N Name Polygala, 
with various Additions. 

Our Gardeners know it by . Name of Tree. 
Polygala: and Linxnzvs adds, as its Diſtinction, 
foliis lanccolatis obtufis* caule fruteſcente : Shrub 
Polygala, with lanceolate but obtuſe Leaves. 
Others have call'd it Polygala Myrtifolia; a 
Name given it firſt by CouuELIxE, but impro- 


perly ; the Leaves having no juſt Reſemblance * 


thoſe of Myrtle. | 

It is a Shrub of fix or eight Fa eet Growth; and 
ſpreads, when the Gardener —_ 15 with a 
very pleaſing Wildneſs. þ 

The Root is branched, and yellow within. - 

The Stem is covered with a greyiſh Bark, and 
the young Shoots are greener, or dine 5 a 
purpliſh brown. TE 0 
The Leaves hang with a very Nec Free- 
dom from all Parts of the young Shoots, and 
uſually are tufted toward the Top. They are 
oblong, and undivided at the Edges, blunt at the 
End," and of a pale but pleaſing green. 

The Flowers are numerous, and when fully 
open they are very pretty; but when ſhut, they 
are, in a general View, loſt among the Leaves. 
Their Colour on the Outſide being a whitiſh 
green, though within they are of a moſt delicate 
— 

3 


To know the Claſs of the Shrub, theſe muſt ba 


diſtinctly examined; and there is in them a Pretty- 
neſs which will render this an agreeable Labour. 


- The Cup in which each ſtands is of a ſingular Fi- 


413 


gure; three Leaves compoſe it; and of theſe, two 
ſtand below the Flower, and one ſeparate above it. 


The Flower itſelf is form'd of three Petals, 


and decorated with a kind of Pencil at the Verge. 


It reſembles, in ſome Degree, the papilionateous 
Kinds, and has the Alæ or Side-Petals large, and 


the Carina, or lower one, hollow'd and decorated 


| in this ſingular Manner. *rcunt;” 


| 


| 


F 


111 


In the Centre af the Flower riſk cight E 3 
which are form'd into two Bodies at the Bottom; but 


are all free at their Tops, and crown'd with rœund- 
In the Midſt of theſe is plac dithe 


iſh Antheræ. 
Rudiment of the Fruit, and from this riſes the 
Style, which is ſingle. . 
The ſucceeding Fruit is a ary Capſule. beat? 
The Student; Inigrgh now into the LIN x AN 
Syſtem, will find no Difficulty to underſtand, to 
what Claſs this Shrub is to be referr'd. The Se- 
venteenth in the LIN NÆ AN Syſtem comprehends 
thoſe in whoſe Flower the Filaments form two di- 
ſtinct Bodies; and this is of their Number. 
This diadelphous Claſs is divided into Sections, 
according to the Number of the Filaments; that 
altho* in other Caſes the Character of a Claſs being 
here only the Mark of a ſubordinate Diſtinction. 
The firſt of thoſe Diviſions in the preſent Claſs, 


| contain the H exandria , and the ſecond the OZan- 


dria, 
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dria, or thoſe with eight Filaments, to which 


f | —— therefore this Plant belongs. 


Culture of the SuxuUBBy PoLYGALA; 


This Shrub may be propagated by Cuttings ; 
but the beſt Method is to raiſe it from Seeds, for 
they ripen very well ſome Years with us; and 
would much oftener under better Management. 

It is a Native of Africa, and there thrives in 
the burning Sands. This ſhould be our Direction 
for its Culture; and this we ſhould regard 
not their Inſtructions who direct for it a rich Earth. 

In ſuch a Soil as ſuits it, the Shrub produces 
Abundance of Flowers; and, if it be allow'd Air 
and Waterings, will very well perfect its Seeds. 

The Soil I have found beſt agree with it is 
common Mould, taken from under the Turf in a 
dry and not very rich Paſture, mix'd with one 
third Part the Quantity of Wood-Pile Earth. 

Let theſe be thrown into a Heap, and lie all 
Winter. 

In Autumn, let ſome Seeds be carefully gather'd 
as they ripen, and ſpread upon a paper'd Shelf to 
harden. Then let them be put up in a Paper, 
and kept till Spring. 

In the Beginning of March fill a Couple of 
moderate Pots with the Compoſt ; ſcatter on the 
Seeds not too thick, and cover them with a Quar- 


. 
The Management of the Flawer- Garden and G na for the latter End 


| 


| 


2 


— 


—— 


Sun. 
| About Midſummer ſet them out among me - 
| Greenhouſe Plants, and give them the ſame Treat- 


— x 


ter of an lack of tho a Soil give the Whole 


a, very gentle Watering, and ſet the Pots up to 
the Rim in a Bark-Bed of moderate Heat. Here 


let them ſtand; gently watering them, at Times, 


with Water that has ſtood a Day and Night in the 

Stove; and watch the coming up of the Plants. 
They muſt have a little Air allow'd them, and 

with it very gentle Waterings, as they riſe in 


Height, 
When they are two. Inches high; they mult be 


tranſplanted into ſeparate Pots. 
Provide as many of theſe as you intend to raiſe 


Plants, and fill them with the Compoſt: Into each 
of theſe ſet one of the young Plants, letting it in 
with Care, Give them a gentle Watering, and ſet 


them up to the Rim in the ſame Bark-Bed. 
Shade them and refreſh them daily with a little 

Sptinkling, till they have taken Root; and after- 

wards inure them by Degrees to the Air and 


ment with the reſt; and at the Apptoach of Win- 
ter, take them in; 


The ſucceeding Spring let them be remov'd 


into larger Pots, and treated in the ſame Manner 3 


and in theſe they will flower profuſely. that Sum- 


mer, and during a good Part of the Winter. 


II. 


of November; . 


E have directed the Gardener to nurſe up 

the lateſt Flowering-Plants, and force them 

by every Art to continue their valuable Tributes. 

Several will in milder Years, under this Manage- 

ment, continue yet to decorate the Borders; others 

will be failing, and others wholly paſt it ; for this 
is a very late Seaſon for yielding any thing. 

Thoſe which are paſt flowering, muſt be this 
Week cut down; thoſe that are weak muſt be re- 
duc'd in Quantity, by ſhortening the Branches; 
and encourag'd to ſhoot out more Flowers, by 
breaking the Earth about them ; and ſuch as con- 
tinue flowering tolerably well, muſt have the 
Flowers conſtantly taken off as they begin to fade, 
that the new ones may have better Nouriſhment. 

This done, let the Borders in which they ſtand 
be rak'd over; and they will thus have all the 
Beauty of which they are capable, Cleanneſs and 
good Culture. 

The Seedlings of the tenderer Kinds will now 
require all the Aſſiſtance of the Sun's Heat, and 
all Defence that can be given them from Froſt, 
without excluding the Air. 

Let the Boxes, in which. they are ſown, be 
plac'd where all the Mid-day Sun comes freely to 

NY 14. 


| 


dangerous: 


them, and let them be ſcreen'd on every Part 
whence a cold Wind can blow; 

If any Moſs appear upon the Surface of the 
Mould, or upon the Edges of the Box, let it be 
carefully pick'd off; and, if the Froſt prove, as now, 
very ſevere, drop a little long dryWheat-Strawlight- 
ly upon them. This will break the Power of the 
Winds, and keep off the Severity of the froſty 


Air; but, it muſt be taken off again when the 


Weather breaks ; for it would be as great an Injury 
to choak as to expoſe them. 


The Beds, in which are Roots of Anemonies and 


Ranunculus's, for flowering; muſt be arch'd over 


with Hoops; and, when the Froſt ſets in hard, 
Mats muſt be drawn over them. 

Theſe muſt be taken off when the Weather is 
milder; for Air is as eſſential to them as Froſt is 
they muſt be kept always in Readi- 
neſs however, to draw over the Hoops again ; for 
in Caſe of heavy Rains, they are as much needed 
as for the Shelter againſt Froſt: the Wet being, 
when exceſſive, as dangerous as any thing. 

Theſe Things done, let the Gardener go over 
the whole Ground with an Eye of Cleanlineſs; 
and wherever he ſces a dead Leaf, pick it away, 

Uu or 
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Nov. or a decay'd Branch, take it off; after this he | beſt Plants to the moſt Advantage, and the giving Nov. 
———— ſhould ftir the Ground along the Borders, and | a pleaſing Variety of Afpect to the Whole. 1 


give the Whole an Aſpect of Regularity and good 


Management. 


This Care being taken of the open Ground, 
we ſhall walk with him into his Green- 
houſe, there many of his greateft Treafures are 


depoſited; and there his Diligence and Care are 


more required at this Seaſon than elſewhere. 

All the Green-houſe Plants are now in; and 
when he ſees them together, he will be able beſt 
to conſider how he ſhall ay pars them to Advan- 


tage. 


This is a Conſideration of ſome Importance ; 
for they are to remain many Months in their 
Places, and all that Time will be a great A- 
muſement to the Owner. 

The common Direction is, to place the tall ones 
at the back, and the lower all the way down in 
front; but this is a rude Manner of Inſtruction. 

In ſuch a Diſpoſition, where there had been no 


other Care, the prim Regularity would diſpleaſe 
a judicious Eye; and the Pains taken in raiſing | 


many of the moſt curious Plants, would be loſt 
by their being obſcur'd among others. 

As a great Part of theſe are to be plac'd on 
Supports, thoſe ſhould be adapted to peculiar 
Occaſions; and the moſt elegant and curious 


Things ſhould be ſet in the moſt conſpicuous 


Manner, without their appearing to be forc'd into 
ſuch Places. 


With Reſpect to the Number of Plants, which is 


the firſt Article to be conſider d, let that be ſuited to 
the Extent of the Building; and of the two Ex- 
tremes let it be rather too ſmall chan too great 
for the Space. 

This depends upon two Principles: That the 
Plants are beſt ſeen when they are leaſt crowded; 


and that they thrive beſt where their Branches do 


not interfere with one another. 

For this Reaſon, when the Plants are encreas'd 
either by freſh Additions from Abroad, or by 
Propagation, let as many be taken away as are 
admitted freſn; or let the Building be enlarg'd. 

We will ſuppoſe the Number too great for the 
Place, which is the Caſe, at preſent, in moſt 
Gardens : let the Gardener repreſent this proper- 
ly to the Poſſeſſor, and make his Computation 
how many it will bear. 

Having fix'd the Number that muſt be 
remov'd, let him take away ſo many Pots of 
Duplicates, and of the weakeſt and leaſt hand- 
ſome Plants; and ſet them under any Kind of 
Shelter out of the Green-houſe. If they periſh, 
it is better than to fave them, by taking them in, 
for there they would hurt the general Appearance, 
and damage one another. 

A very great Article in a Green-houſe, is the 
Admiſſion of Air to the Plants; and nothing can 
be effectual in this Reſpect while they crowd one 
another. 

Having thus reduc'd the Number to what may 
ſtand free and clear of one another, the next Ar- 
ticle is the Diſpoſition ; and in this two Things 


are principally to be conſulted, the ſhewing the 


3 


Let the choiceſt Plants be firit ſet by themſelves, 
| that the Number may be known, and then let the 
| Parts of the Greenhouſe, where they can ſtand 
| moſt confpicuouſly, he conſulted : they muſt be ſer 
at ſome Diſtance one from another, that there 
may be an Intermixture of other Kinds, ſerving 
as Foils between them; and this farther Advan- 
tage will reſult from the ſame Diſpoſition, that on 
| whatever Part of the Greenhouſe the Eye is caſt, 
there will be ſome Object to charm and ſatisfy the 
Attention. | 
Theſe particular Plants ſhould be diſpos'd at 
ſeparate Diſtances, backward, or toward the 
Front, according to their Height; and when they 
are thus plac'd, where thoſe of a like Size will 
ſtand about them, they ſhould be rais'd to ſome 
Elevation above the common Level, that they may' 
be the more conſpicuous. 


a general Notion of the Height of the others; 
and thence begin to place them. 

Let him ſet the very talleſt on the hindmoſt 

Stands; and theſe not in a compleat Row, but 
with ſome of a little leſs Height interchangeably* 
between; that they may repreſent a Range of 
Trees, and not a Wall. | 

There is in theſe Things no Beauty but in 
their Freedom, and they. will repreſent cut 
Yews, not handſome Shrubs, when diſpoſed in 
the common dull and formal Manner. 

When the upper Row is placed, the Remain- 
der are to come in their ſeveral Ranks; not 
exactly, but nearly according to their Degrees of 
Height. 

In the placing theſe there is room for a great 
deal of Fancy: The Variety of Tincts and 
Shades of Green, is an Article of great Elegance; 
and a Painter would think himſelf happy in half 
that Choice the dull Eye of the Gardener neglects, 

Firſt let him place on each Side of the ſeveral 
conſpicuous Plants firſt diſpoſed, ſome one of 
theſe that has a Colour not like its own, bus 
fitteſt to ſet it off in Picture. 

Then let the reſt be placed with Freedom; 
and though moſt Leaves may be called Green, 

| yet there will be a vaſt Fund of Variation in the 
grey Green, the blue Green, the yellowiſh, and 
the ſilvery White mixed interchang-ably among 
the full and fine Colour of the others. 

Thus the whole Green-hauſe is to be ſet in 
Order: And in doing this, Care muſt be taken 

that they are gradually ſhorter to the Front of 
the Room, though not exactly ſo, and that they 
ſtand perfectly clear of one another. They will 


never thrive perfectly, unleſs the Air come every 
Way between them. 


ble of this, for they order all the tenderer Kinds, 
which require moſt Air, to be brought ta the 
Front of the Green-houſe; and in the moſt 
popular of theſe, this Direction is given ſo 
often, that there would be few left for the reſt 
of the Houſe, nor Room for theſe to ſtand by 


£9 dne 


The common Writers are not wholly unſenſi- 


This done, let the Gardener carry in his Eye 
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Nov. one another; we ſhall . the ſame Purpoſe, 
— by keeping them every * free of one 1 


as here directed. 


any Bough that is particularly ſtraggling and 
can be ſpared. 

Whenever the Weather is tolerably mild, let 
the Glaſſes be opened more or leſs, according to 
the Degree of Warmth, every Day about Ele- 


ven O'Clock, or earlier in a Morning, and cloſed 


an Hour or two before Sun-ſet. 

This will keep them in Vigour. 

All they will require farther will be Watering, 
which muſt be given as we have directed under 
the ſeveral Heads, gs to ome, and eds 


— 


* 


to others: But all that is done in this Matter, 


| ſhould be about an Hour before Noon; and al- 


ways the more the Glaſſes can be opened, the 
When the whole Number is thus diſpoſed, Jt T 


more Water may be allowed to the Plants, 
all the dead Leaves be taken off from them, or. 


A confined Air is very bad for the Plants, but 


a a confined and damp Air together is worſt of all. 
This rots the Stalks and makes the Leaves fade; 
and this always follows when the Plants are at 


the ſame Time cloſe ſhut up, and largely water- 
ed. As we direct the Management, the Steam 
will paſs out n the Windows are ſhut 


| down. 
ks in os ib all the Winter, 


In this 1 may the Gardener put his 
Green-houſe 'in the beſt Order, and preſerve it 


CCC ² . ĩ˙² ãũ ũ im ⅛ᷣͤ ß 


Fw rs 
The Buſineſs of the SEMINARY, for this Week. 


HE Care & the Flower-Garden is to be | 


repeated in this Place; and all trimmed | 
clean and put into good Order. 

Let the Gardener as he goes his Rounds in do- 
ing this, mark the Condition of his tenderer 
Beds of Seedlings, and new planted Shrubs ; 
and wherever he perceives Danger, double his 
Care for Preſervation. 


Let him drive in his Stakes, if any «be looſe z 


and if he thinks any Tree in particular endan- 


gered by the Froſt, lay ſome Haulm of Peaſe or 
Beans to a good Thickneſs about the Stem, and 


8 E CT. 


POMOMN 4, 


1 F the Froſt proves ſevere this Week, nothing 
can be done in this Part of the Ground : But 


if the Weather be milder it is a very proper Time 


for refreſhing the Earth in which the Roots of 
Fruit-Trees ſpread. 

This takes in a larger Extent than many ima- 
gine ; and the Refreſhment now proper to be given 
them, may be by Means of digging, or the Ad- 
dition of freſh Matter ; but beſt of all by both. 

It would not be proper to dig about the Roots 
of Trees in extreme Froſt, becauſe the Severity 
of the Air would be ſo admitted more immedi- 
ately to them; but neither is it practicable ; This 
therefore is no Objection to what we propoſe. 

The Ground can only be dug when the Wea- 
ther is mild; and the Roots thus expoſed will be 


q 


or, the Fruit-Garden. 


covered up again, not only with their own | Way of doing this, is with a Spade ; but it is 


four Feet every Way round it. 


Let him ſee that there be no Breach in the 


Fence, or any Way for the ſharp Winds of the 


| Seaſon to come in; and let him, as the Weather 


is more or leſs ſevere, put on or take off the 
Mats and Cloths from the Hoops, that we have 
directed him to place over his Seedling Beds, as 
in the Flower-Garden. 

This will be all the Care that is needed for 
the preſent Week; but let him negle& no Part 
of this; for if he ſhould, his former Labour will 
prove of little Service, 
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III. 


Mould ; but with the Addition we propoſe, be- 
fore the Froſt ſets in again to attack them. 

To go properly to work in this Matter, let 
the Borders firſt be raked over, to take off all 
dead Leaves, broken Wood, and other acciden- 
tal Foulneſſes. 

Then let there be brought on ſome Barrows of 
freſh Earth from under the Turf in a rich Pa- 
ſture, and half as much Pond Mud thrown on it. 

After theſe lay on a ſmall Quantity of Soot 
and ſome Pigeons Dung ; and iprinkle over the 
whole a little Brine, 

When all is brought on, let the whole be ſtir- 
red together with a Rake, that it may be mixed 
in every Part. 


Then let the Gardener dig it in. The uſual 
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This is whe proper mtb * digging in Ng. 
the Manure at the Roots of Fruit-Trees ; and 


Nov. not the beſt, Experience ſhews that it will * 
greatly damage the Roots, and _ more harm 


than the Addition good. 

The proper Inſtrument for the Purpoſe is a 
three pronged Fork, like what the Farmers uſe; 
but as ſuch an Inſtrument will ſerve on many 
Occaſions as well as this, it will be proper to add 
it to the Number of regular Gardeners Tools, 
and to have it fabricated purpoſely. 

What I have many Years uſed; is made in this 
Manner : The Handle is the ſame with that of 
the Spade, and the Iron Part is very ſtrong; the 
Top is as broad as a Spade, and: made Square, 


that the Foot may reſt well upon it to preſs it 


down into the Ground, and the three Tongs: are 
thick, ſcooping like a Spoon, and a little flat- 
ted. 


8 EC FTION IV. 
or the KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


CHLORIS, 


leting upon Hot-beds, and let it be re- 
peated this Week. | 
Theſe Hot-beds muſt be of a temperate Dre 


of Warmth, and Care muſt be taken to give the 
young Growth Air, when the Weather is any 


Thing tolerable, in the middle of the Day. 

If the Days be mild toward the End of 
this Week, it will be proper once again to plant 
ſome Beans, and to ſow a few Drills of Peaſe : 


If they out-live the Froſt, they make a good 


Succeſſion. 


E have directed the ſowing of young Sal- | 


A great deal of Care is required for the Cauli- | 


flower Plants under the Glaſſes. 
continually, they will fade for Want of Air; 
and if expoſed to the Severity of the Seaſon too 
freely, they will be nipped by it, and come to 
little. 

| Let our Gardener therefore keep the Glaſſes 
cloſe, whenever it is ſharply froſty ; and let him 
watch all Opportunities of milder Days, and 
from Eleven to Two, raiſe them more and more 
according to the Seaſon; thus he will keep 
them not only alive but healthy. 


If covered too 


| 


L 


* 


nothing to hide them from his Search, and they 


with this it ſhould be well wrought and mix- 
et with the Soil of the Bed, dug up to about 


ſeven Inches Depth for that Purpoſe: When tlie 


whole is well mixed, let the Border be raked 
over; and nothing planted upon it; that all the 
Strength of the Manure may go to the Roots of 
che Trees. 

In treating in a ſroceding Part of this Work, of 
the Soil for Fruit-Trees ; we ſhall give DireGtions 
for peculiar Kinds of Manures ſuited to each, 
for the making of a Garden; but this Kind we 
have here delivered, may very well ſerve for 


general Uſe; and none anſwers better for the 


Refreſhment of Garden: Ground exhauſted by. a 


long Growth of Fruit-Trees. 


ALELALELALXALLAETAEAEAE A 


Every Thing is now bare and naked in this 


Part of the Ground, except- the few Spots co- 


vered with the Winter Crops; let him therefore 
take this Opportunity of looking after Snails, 
Neſtsof Caterpillars, and other Devourers; there is 


are in no Condition to eſcape. him, 

On the Tops of the Branches in his. Hedges, 
and on many Trees that are about the: Place, he 
will ſee Bags like Cobwebs: Theſeare the Neſts of 
Caterpillars; that will the next Year eat his Cab- 
bages and other valuable Products; let him cut 
them off, and burn them. 

Snails are now got into their Winter Shelter, in 
Holes of Walls, and under Logs of Woods, 
and in all Kinds of Crevices; let theſe be picked 
carefully out of their Holes, and every Hedge 
and Pale ſearched for them. 

It is a Buſineſs that muſt be done, and there is 


no Time ſo proper for it, as when it interferes 


with no other. 
The Ground being thus cleared, the (oargenge 


may leave it for the preſent. 
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NUM B E R XV. 
For the firſt Week in DECEMBER. 


rn 


err 
FLORA, or the PIEASURE GARDEN, 


t. 
Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


Dec. 


——U — — 


Pl. XV. 
Fig. 1. 


1. VIOLET MIMU LUS. 


HIS is a very fingular as well as beau- 
tiful Plant; and one conſiderable Re- 
commendation of it is, that in a Green- 

houſe with moderate Care, it may be kept flow- 
ering in all its Glory to the preſent Seaſon. 

Many of the late Authors have named it, but 
till of very late Time, its true Genus was not 
eſtabliſhed ; 'tis therefore we read of it under ſuch 
various Denominations. GRonovivs has called it 
Lyſimachia galericulata. --- BoxRHaave, Gratiola 
Canadenſis.--- And Moxr1son and Rar, Digitalis 
perfoliata. 

It is of a Genus diſtin alike from all theſe, 
and is a ſingle Species. 


- 


Linxzus calls it Mimulus ; and as there needs 


no ſpecifick Diſtinction, adds none. 

It is the joining Plants under the ſame Name, 
Which have ſufficient Characters for the eſtabliſh- 
ing diſtinct Genera, that has ſo lengthened the 


Names of Species, to the Reproach of modern 


Botany: The Conduct of Linx zvus in this In- 


ſtance, ſhews how that Practice may be avoided. 


The Violet Mimulus is a handſome Plant of 
regular Growth, and of a laſting Beauty. 
The Root is formed of many Fibres connected 
to an oblong Head. 

The Stalk is round, purpliſh at the Bottom, 
and toward the Top whitiſh, with ſome Green. 

The Leaves are of a beautiful Shape and Co- 


| Numb. XV. 


| 


lour, they are oblong, broad at the Baſe where 
they encompaſs the Stalk, and ſharp at the 


Point: of a fine ſtrong Green, and not ſerrated 


at the Edges. 


The Plant unleſs ſpoiled by a too luxuriant 
Culture, does not ſend out many Branches, ſo 


that its Flowers regularly and beautifully riſe on 


long Foot-ſtalks from near the middle; to the 


Top. | 
Theſe are large and of a very glorious Co- 


' Jour, a violet Blue ſometime tinged with red- 


diſh : and each of them is ſucceeded by an oval 
Capſule in which are many Seeds. 

To know the Place the Plant claims in 

the Linn AN Syſtem; this Part, as well as 
the Flower, come under Conſideration: 
Let our Student take off a Flower, and he 
will find it placed in a ſmall Cup of a ſingular Fi- 
gure, formed of one Piece, but folded in five 
Ridges, ſo as to appear pentangular ; and broke 
into five Points at the Edge. 

The Body of the Flower conſiſts but of one 
Petal, and it has a gaping Aſpect. The tubu⸗ 
lar Part is gradually expanded, and at the Verge 
opens into a conſiderable Breadth, and is cur 
rudely into two Lips. 

The upper one is ſplit at its Top and turns 
back at the Edges: The lower Lip is broader, 
and is divided into three rounded Parts. And 
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at the Baſe of this Lip there oak a ſoelling | 


— Pate. 


When the Flower firſt opens, theſe Parts are 
confuſed, and when it begins to fade, they in 
ſome meaſure loſe their Form: *tis when it is 
juſt in Perfection, they are to be ſeen regularly; 
and the Flower is then very elegant, as well as 
peculiar in its Ferm. 

The peculiar Structure of the Flower being 
thus underſtood, let it be torn open with Care, 
to ſee the Parts of Fructification; theſe are four 
Stamina or Filaments, and a fingle Style. 


Let not our young Botaniſt be haſty thence to 


refer it to the Tetrandria Monogynia. This would 
be its Claſs and Section, if the Filaments were 
equal in Length ; but he will ſee two of them are 
larger than the others: This throws it into the 
Didynamous Claſs, and there the Style does not 
mark the Sub- diſtinction. 

Two Sections receive theſe Dichnamous Plants, 
the one containing thoſe whoſe Seeds remain na- 


ked in the Cup; the others thoſe which have 


them in a Capſule: the Term for this is, An- 


gioſpermia. 


Capſule, as a Part of the Plant's eſſential 


Character; and thus we find its Place to be 


among the Didynamia Angioſpermia. 


Culture of the Miuvlus. 


It is a Native of North America, a Climate 
as ſevere as ours; and may therefore be raiſed 


with us in open Ground: but we prefer a diffe- 


rent Culture. The Borders of a Garden are 
over enriched for it, and where its Roots have 
too much Room, the Plant ſpreads into many 
Branches. | | 

Its Beauty depends upon the nurſing it up in a 
ſingle erect Stem, and covering the Top of 
that with Flowers. 


To this Purpoſe, let the following Method of 


Culture be obſerved, according to which it will 


*T was therefore we remarked the 


TY 


_— 


riſe as in the natural Way : 


— 


let it alſo have that Dec. 


Kind of Soil in which it thrives beſt in America, —— 


and it will flower in all its Glory, becauſe reſeyed 
from the Checks and Shocks ir receives, in the 
Gardener's Practice of Removal. 


Let Seeds be procured if that can be done, 


from America if not let them be carefully taken 


from Plants growing here. Let them be ſaved 
from Flowers that opened in the beginning of 
OZober, and carefully hardened on a Shelf in an 
airy Room. 

Let four Pots of a middling Size be filled with 


Earth, taken from under the Turf in an upland 


Paſture, without any Addition. Set theſe in 
ſome Part of the Garden, open to the Morning 
Sun, and defended from cold Winds; and in 
the beginning of December, ſcatter upon the 
Surface a few of the Seeds. Sprinkle over them 
a very light covering of Earth from under a 


| Wood-pile, and thus leave them to Nature. 


In Spring there will be ſeen ſeveral young 
Plants in each Pot : having been born as it were 
in the Severity of Winter, they will defy the 
Cold of Spring, and when the Air begins to be 
warmer, they will ſhoot up apace. 

When theſe have ſome little Height, let the 


ſtrongeſt Plant that ſtands near the middle of 


each Pot be marked, and carefully draw up 
all the others; theſe may be planted in common 
Ground to take their Chance ; and the reſt muſt 
be left one in each Pot to riſe gradually. 

In Summer let them be ſet out among the 


Green-houſe Plants, and let them have but little 


Water; this will keep them from growing too 
large; and will keep back their flowering for 


that late Seaſon, when they will be moſt valued. ' 


At the Approach of Winter let them be taken 
into the Green-houſe, and when the Top Flowers 
are paſt, let thoſe be taken off and not left for 
Seed; and thus it will continue a long Time i in 


renewed Beauty, | 
2 


. BROAD-LEAVED PANCRATIUM. 


This is a Plant of very great Elegance, and 


is an Ornament of the firſt Kind to the Stove, at 
this Seaſon, 


Thoſe whohavehad un to ſee the Am- 


— oc -. DO 


boyna Plants, deſcribe it, but under various Names. 


Rumyenivs, calls it Allium Amboinenſe, or Cepa 
Amboinenſis; and COoMMELINE, Narciſſus Amboi- 
nenſis. The firſt Glance ſhews how improper 
both theſe Names were; but till Linn avs, 


Fx. I. A hd 2 


none told us what to call it in more correct Expreſ- | 


ſion. That Author has diſtinguiſhed the bulbous 
Genera by certain and invariable Characters, and 


he refers this Plant to the Pancratiums ; adding 
as its Diſtinction from the others, Spatha mul- 
tiflora foliis ovatis nervgſis, many flowered Pan- 


- cratium, with oval, high-ribbed Leaves. 


The Root is bulbous and of an oval Form, | 


3 


white, inſipid, ſcentleſs; and ſends from its 
Baſe a few thick Fibres. 

The Leaves are very beautiful, three or 5 
rarely more, riſe from each Root, and they 
have long Foot-ſtalks, which when the Plant i is 
healthy are of a fine Purple. 

The Leaves themſelves are of a pale, but 
elegant Green; their Form is oval, and they ter- 
minate in a Point. Their Ribs are high, conſpi- 
cuous, and in the full Vigour of the Plant, are 
tinged with a faint Purple, they follow the Form 
of the Leaf, and at the Extremity unite in one 
common Point. They are juicy, and to the 
Taſte inſipid. | 

Among 'theſe Leaves riſes the naked Stalk, 
Purple at the Baſe, Green upwards, ſtrait, 
round, firm, and two Feet high. From its Top 


burſt 
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= burſt a Number of large 8 each on its ſe- 
——— parate Foot-ſtalk, ſpreading into a very noble Tuft. 


Their Bigneſs makes them very conſpicuous, 
their Number more, and moſt of all their Colour, 
which is a pure and glofly white. This is their 
full Recommendation, for they have no Smell. 
The Seed-veſſels that follow, are oblong, and 
have three Ridges. 

To know the Claſs to which this Plant belongs, 
let a ſeparate Flower be examined: the Characters 
are markꝰd ſo obviouſly, that none can miſtake them. 

Six Filaments diſcloſe themſelves in a very 
conſpicuous Manner in each Flower, terminated 
by gold yellow Buttons, which add not a little to 
its Beauty. Theſe ſhew the Plant to be one of 
the Hexandria of the LIx x an Syſtem, a Claſs 
that comprehends moſt of the bulbous Kind. 

In their Centre ſtands a ſingle Style, and this 
determines, in the ſame obvious Manner, the 
Subdiviſion, making it one of the firſt Section in 
that Claſs, the Monogynia. | 

The whole Tuft of Flowers has a common 
Cup or Scabbard plac'd at the Top of the main 
Stalk, where their ſeveral Footſtalks riſe : this 
burſts, to give them Leave to ſpread, and ſoon 
after fades. 

The Flowers retain their 10 and Perfection 
a very conſiderable Time; and after this the 
Stalk ſhould be cut down, for the Seeds will not 
ripen well in England; and the ſuffering them to 
remain upon the Plant, exhauſts the Root to no 
Purpoſe ; and hurts the next Year's flowering. 


Culture of the BROaD-LEAV'D PANCRATIUM. 


The Propagation of this Plant is beſt accom- 
| Pliſhed by parting of the Roots, when the Off-ſets | 
are ſufficiently grown for ſuch a Separation; and 
the beſt way of obtaining it firſt, is from the na- 
tural Place of its Growth. | 

There the Roots ſhould be taken up as ſoon as - 
the Leaves decay, and planted as we ſhall direct 
when they arrive in England. | 

Whether theſe full-grown Roots be procur'd, 

or the Off-ſets nurs'd to flowering, the Method of 
their Management muſt be the ſame : the Heat 


of a Stove is requiſite for bringing them to their | 


full Glory; but leſs Heat will keep them alive, | 
and bring them to a more OT Condition of 
flowering. | 
The Plant is a Native of the Eaſt-Tndies, and ſome | 
other of the warmer Parts of the World, and 
there flowers in mellow Soils in November, | 
Where it ſucceeds beſt, the Mould is found at 
once rich and looſe : 


glows. in all its Pride. 
A black Mould, mixt with a large Portion of a 


coarſe whitiſh Sand, is there its moſt frequent Nou- 
riſhment, | 


'tis fo in Amboyna, where it | 


— — 


This is a Soil we have not naturally either in 


eaſily imitate it; and it is to this careful Mimickry 
of Nature the Gardener will owe the fulleſt Glory 
of his Exotic Plants. 

For the Reception of this let the following 
Mixture be prepar'd: 

Put together one Barrow of black Mould, from 
under the Turf in a rich damp Meadow; the 
ſame Quantity of Pond-Mud, and half a Barrow 
of the largeſt Sea-ſand, 

Stir. and mix theſe well, and leave them ſome 
Time to the Air. | 

When the Roots arrive from the Indies, or 
when Off-ſets are obtain'd from ſuch as are kept 
here, let there be as many Pots prepar'd, as there 
are of either, 

Let theſe be of the middling Size; and firſt 
put into them ſome broken Tiles or rough Stones, 


charge of Water; for if that ſhould be ſtop'd 
up, and the abundant Wet detain'd, it would de- 
ſtroy the Roots. 

Then put into each Pot as much of this Com- 
poſt as will half fill it: or according to the Bigneſs 
of the Roots or Off- ſets, more or leſs Mould 
muſt be put in: let the Root be carefully plac'd 
in this with its Bottom level downwards; and 
pour in more of the Compoſt about it, till it is 
covered half an Inch. Then ſprinkle over the 
Surface a very little Water. 

Thus proceed with all the Pots; and Wl the 
Roots are ſo planted and ſettled, ſet the Pots 
in a warm ſhelter'd Place; and when the Earth 
grows dry in them, give them a little more 


Thus they may ſtand till toward Autumn ; and 


They muſt then be taken into the Greenhouſe, 


| and water'd ſomewhat more freely ; and after that 


into the Stove, where they muſt be ſet in a Bark- 
Bed of moderate Heat, and water'd at Times, to 


| promote the ſhooting of the Stalk. 


They will thus come into Flower the firſt Year, 
if brought in tolerable Condition from Abroad. 
This was the Method us'd by CouuELIN E, who 
receiv'd from Batavia the firſt Roots of this 
Plant that came into Europe, and ſaw them 
flower in the full Luſtre of their native Country. 


they will not flower till the ſecond Year. 
The Time of Stove-Plants ſending out their 


| Flower-Stalks, may be haſten'd or retarded by the 


Difference of their Management, 
If they be water'd too freely in the Beginning 


of the Summer, they will flower much before their 


natural Time, but they will have leſs Beauty. 


This is an Error againſt which it is very needful 
| to caution the Exgliſp Gardener. 


that the Opening may be kept free for the Di- ö 


the Leaves will, by that Time, begin to appear. 


If they were Off- ſets that were thus planted, 


Dec. 


Gardens or in Fields in Exgland; but Art may — 
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ing its Leaves thro' Winter. 


z. COMMON ARBUTUS. 


Few Gardens are without this beautiful Shrub, 
which all the Year ſhews its moſt elegant Leaves; 
and at this dead Seaſon is naturally in a State of 
continu'd Beauty ; retaining, if rightly manag'd, 


its ſingular Fruit and Flowers againſt the moſt 


fierce Attacks of Winter. 
All know the Shrub; and moſt have treated of it 


under the ſame Name, Arbutus; to which LIxxÆus 


adds, as the Diſtinction of the Species, caule erecto 
foliis glabris ſerratis, baccis polyſpermis : Arbutus, 


with an upright Stem, with ſmooth ſerrated 


Leaves, and with a Fruit containing many Seeds. 


Our common People call it the Strawberry, 


from the Reſemblance its Fruit bears to the com- 
mon Strawberry: and it is a ſingular Perfection in 
the Shrub, that, like the Heſperian Trees in 
warmer Climates, this in the bleak North, and in 


the ſevereſt Seaſon is thus covered profuſely both 


with Fruit and Flowers. 

So ſlow is the Growth of this ſmall Fruit, that 
from the Winter of the laſt Year it has been, till 
the preſent, arriving at its Perfection; and the 
Shrub bears at the ſame Time, that hangs upon 


th. 


it in its ripe State, thoſe freſh Flowers which are 


to give Birth to that of the ſucceeding Winter. 
All the Year it retains its Verdure; and we 
have no Tree of thoſe which endure the open 
Air, that ſo much brings the Summer to our 
Minds in Winter. 
It is naturally a handſome ſpreading Shrub, 
but may, at the Pleaſure of the Gardener, be 


rais'd into a middling Tree: againſt this Reaſon | 


however abſolutely declares. 


»Tis one of thoſe . 


Plants which bear a near Inſpection; and whoſe | 


Beauties are loſt at more Diſtance. 


Thoſe which have larger and more ſpecious 


Leaves and Flowers, ſhould be train'd up to 


Height; this ſhould be kept to ſuch a Stature, 


that every Eye may ſee for what it is reſpected. 
The Root ſpreads far, and ſends its Fibres 
deep beyond that ſuperficial Mould on which 
Froſt operates, and this is one Reaſon of its per- 
fecting its Fruit at ſo dead a Seaſon, and retain- 
The natural Thick- 
neſs of its Juices helps alſo to that Purpoſe ; 
and to their ſluggiſh Courſe, the Conſequence of 


that thick Subſtance, is owing the yaſt Length 


of Time requir'd to ripen the Fruit. 
The Bark of the Trunk is of a deep brown; 


that of the Branches paler, and the young TE 


are often purpliſh, 


The Leaves are oblong, and of a Form ap- 
proaching ſomewhat to oval. 


Their Colour is a deep but- not SE | 
green; and their Edges are, in a moſt regular 


and elegant Manner, ſerrated : Art never attain'd 
a comparable Exactneſs or Proportion. 

The Subſtance of them is firm and hard; and, 
as they decay, frequently they acquire a ſcarlet 
Colour, which is very pleaſing. 

The Flowers are more conſiderable for their 
Form, than Size or Colour : they are ſmall, and 


—_— 


of a greeniſh Hue, naturally diverſify'd a little 
with white, and ſometimes ting'd with purpliſh. 
They are hollow, and, as it were, blown up; and 
at their Rim are dented. 

The Fruit which follows theſe 0 ſlowly, is, 
when ripe, of the Bigneſs and Form of the com- 
mon Strawberry; but its Seeds are within. Its 
Taſte, to Engliſh Palates, is auſtere and raw; but 
in Ireland, where the Shrub is native, it attains a 
better Maturity, and is ſometimes eaten. 

To know the Claſs in the Linx z aw Syſtem, 
let the Student take off a ſingle Flower. The 
firſt Obſeryation will ſhew him that it is plac'd 
in a Cup, form'd of one Piece, and divided at the 
Edge into five Segments. | 

The Body of the Flower is form'd of a ſingle 
Petal; and it is hollow and of a ſomewhat oval 
Shape: its Verge is divided into five ſmall ob- 
tuſe Segments, which naturally turn back. 

The Flower being torn open, there appear ten 
Filaments; they are ſhort, ſmall, and ſomewhat 
ſwell'd: the Flower is flatted at its Baſe, and 
theſe riſe from the Verge of this flat Part. 
They are not more than half ſo long as 
the Body of the Flower. The Style, which 
riſes ſingly in the Centre of theſe, is longer 
than they are, and has its Riſe from the Wann 
of the Fruit. 

This ſhews the Claſs to be the Tenth of Lix- 
NAUS, the Decandria; and that its Place is in the 
firſt Section of that Claſs, the Monogynia. 


Culture of the AzBurTus. 


No great Art is requir'd to bring into the Gar- 
den, or maintain in it, a Shrub which is a Native 


of our own Kingdom; and bears the bleak Cold 


of our Northern Mountains unhurt, and in its 
full Vigour. 

The common Way of propagating it, is by 
Layers; but it is far better to raiſe it from Seeds. 


Theſe ſhould be taken carefully from the Fruit 


when fully ripe, and laid to dry upon a paper'd 
Shelf. 

Let the Gardener fee that he chuſe the ripeſt 
Fruits for his Seed, and let him take it from ſuch 
only as grow upon a flouriſhing Tree. 

When he has harden'd it upon the Shelf, let 
him dry and ſift ſome common Houſe- Sand, for 
the preferving it during Winter. 

Let a ſmall Box be prepar'd, and ſift over the 
Bottom of it two Inches Thickneſs of this dry 
Sand: then throw on the Seeds, and ſift over 
them two Inches more of the ſame Sand: ſet by 
the Box, and let it ſtand by the Winter. 

In the Beginning of March ſift away the 
Sand, and the Seeds will be in a perfect good 
Condition for Growth. 

Fill a Couple of Garden-Pots with fine freſh 
Mould, from under the Turf in a good Paſture, 


and upon the Surface of this ſcatter the Seeds, 


covering 
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Dec. covering the Mould in each Pot with them, at || The Arbutus roots but 3 but this Way i it . Dec. 

- — about an Inch Diſtance. | will not feel the Check, or need ſo mark as 
Sift over them a Quarter of 4 an Inch of freſh | ſhading. 

Mould, and then give a very gentle Sprinkling of The two ſucceeding Winters, let theſe young 

Water that has ſtood in the Stove. Trees be defended, as we have directed for all 
This done, ſet the Pots up to the Rim in a | tender Shrubs,. againſt the Severity of the Froſt ; 

Bark-Bed of a moderate Heat, and ſhade them. and from that Time they may take their Chance 
The Plants will appear in about eighteen Days; | without Danger, as others. 

but the exact Time is not certain. We laugh at the meaner Iriſb for calling the 
From their firſt Appearance they mutt be, at | Fruit Tree-Strawherries, and eating them ; but the 

Times, gently water'd, and harden'd by Degrees People of warmer Climates, in earlier Time, ap- 

to the Air. pear to have underſtood them as a principal Article 
Let the Gardener now conſider how many he | of natural Food: and they have there no better 

intends to raiſe ; and ſelecting the ſtrongeſt and | Taſte. | | 

the beſt looking among them to this Amount, The Greeks and Romans name the Stub. univer- 

let him pull up the reſt in each Pot. fally the pepanuac of the former is the Fruit of 
This will give them more Liberty : they will | this Tree; and both they and the old Remans 

thrive viſibly upon it, and the Waterings mult be make the Diet of Nature, in their ſeveral Coun- 

continued. tries, to have been this Fruit, the Beech Maſt, 
About the End of May they will be fit for | and Acorn. 

tranſplanting into ſeparate Pots. 
Let theſe be fill d with Earth from a dry Paſtute, | LUCRETIUS names, in this Senſe 

and a little from under a Wood - Pile. | Quæ nunc byberno tempore cernis 
Let one Plant be carefully ſet in each Pot; Arbuta Phenicio fieri matura colore. 


_ . and when. the Earth py ou BED about Mar | And Ovip talking of the ſame kind of Food, 
Roots, and drawn up à little about their ſlender | names his Arbuteos fetus montanaque fraga. 


Stems, they muſt have another gentle Watering, This hes eceifinn'd the that w be een 
and be again ſet into the Bark - Bed. This will | mention'd by the Poets; who, with all their Praiſe, 


greatly promote their Rooting. knew as little of it as thoſe of modern Time un- 


They muſt be ſhaded 1. well 2 8 in the new | derſtand of many Things they boldly mention: 
Pots, and every Night gently water'd : when they and this has led their Commentators into thoſe in- 


appear perfectly well recover'd from the Check of extricable Wilds of Dulneſs and Confuſion, 
their Removal, they muſt be harden'd again, and 


us'd to the free Air, by opening the Glaſſes ; and Ioferi Fer vero er ſain nucis Arbutus borrida, 
afterwards ſet out among the Greenhouſe Plants. | ſays VIR II. How ſhall we make the Arbute 

At Autumn they muſt be taken into Shelter | HoxRID and Hip EOus, demands this Commenta- 
with the reſt, and remain hous'd thro the Winter. | tor? — Becauſe, replies Ruzvs, it has very few 
This is the only Time of their Danger. While | Leaves: him we may ſend to School to the 1riſb 
young, I have found them very ſubje&t to Damage | Peaſant. —Becauſe, ſays Max r yx, (much to be 
from Froſt ; but afterwards they bear it perfectly reſpected for many of his Obſervations) of the 
well. Some of the extreme Branches will perhaps | Ruggedneſs of its Bark, — Tis an Antient who 
be hurt afterwards; but very rarely the whole | ſpeaks; and let us enquire what the Antients 
Shrub. thought of this Matter. : 

When the young Plants have been thus brought Privy, treating of another T ree, ſays it has a 
thro* their firſt Winter, they will with leſs Care ſmooth Bark like that of the Arbutus; and this the 
ſtand all the reſt, aſſiduous Compiler has tranſlated from THeoPRHA- 

In the Middle of April let the Gardener fix srus verbally. 
upon the Spots where they are to ſtand; and in || What ſhall we ſay to this, but that the Verſe 
the Evening of a warm ſhowery Day, let him | does not deſerve the Comment ; and that few 
open the Holes for them. Things are more vain and idle than modern Criti- 

Let him throw down at the Edge of each Hole, | ciſm, . 
ſome freſh Earth from a Paſture; and then looſen- | Tf it were worth a Gueſs, - perhaps the Meaning 

ing the whole Ball of Earth from the Bottom and | might be found in an authoriz'd tho' uncommon 
Sides of the Pot, let him take it out unbroken | Senſe of the Word: QuinTiL1an ſupports the 
with the Plant in it; and ſetting it upright in the | Uſe of horridus for jejunus; and the Meaning may 
Hole, fill it up with the Earth carefully, and give be, the Hungry Arbute, from its Readineſs to receive 
a moderate Watering. | ſo ſtrange a Cyon as the Walnut. 
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4 PURPLE SARACENA,. 


Pl. XV. This may, with Juſtice, claim the Character of || Tribe: and its Marks of Peculiarity are ſo obvi- 
Fig. 4, one of the moſt ſingular among the Vegerable | | ous, that they have eſcap'd few who have had Op- 
„ — i ; 2250 
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over from America as Curioſities: 
old Engliſh Botaniſts became acquainted, and 
figur d them, tho' without any Account of the 
Flower. They call it, in their own Language, 
the ſtrange hollow-leav'd Plant; and after CLv- 
$1vs, who, from the imperfe& Account he had 
been able to obtain of the Herb, ſuppos'd it re- 
lated to the Sea-Lavender, Limonio congener. 


We owe Credit to their Veracity, who, unlike | 
ſome of later Name, thought it no Imputation 


to be ignorant of what they had not Opportunities 
to learn; and inſtead of inventing Figures of 
Flowers, left the Place vacant. 


Bavnine, ſuppoſing it of the Limonium Kind, | 
call'd it Limonium oa Mopar foliis forma floris 


Ariſtolochiæ. 

PluxENET, better acquainted with its Nature, 
nam' d it Bucanephyllum — and Monk is ON, Coilo- 
pbyllum. 

Of later Time it = been call'd Saracena, 
after the Name of Sar azin, a Botaniſt of France. 
And LIN N æÆus, to diſtinguiſh this from another 
Species, which has larger and more ſlender Leaves, 
adds foliis gibbis : Saracena, with irregularly ſwoln 
Leaves. | 

The Root is divided into many ſpreading Parts, 
hung with numerous Fibres. 

The Leaves that riſe from this are very wonder- 
ful in Form : they are large, hollow like Pitchers, 
and ſwell'd out into a kind of irregular Bunch 
behind ; of a firm Subſtance, ſupported by ſtrong 
Ribs, and capable of holding a vaſt deal of Water. 

They begin from a ſmall Baſe, which is uſually 
purpliſh ; and thence enlarge by Degrees to the 
Place of this irregular Swelling : thence they are 
again contracted upwards, into a kind of Neck; and 
from that Part they again ſwell out into a broad 
Opening or Mouth, whoſe Edges ftand obliquely, 
and are wav'd ſo that they reſemble Ears. 

If the Plant produc'd nothing more, theſe were 
enough to recommend it to every one curious in 
Exotics; and fully to compenſate the Trouble 
needful to raiſe it; but it bears a Flower as 
ſingular as the Leaves, and extremely beau- 
tiful. 

The Stalk which ſupports it, riſes naked in the 
Centre of the Tuft of Leaves, and is round, up- 


right, and two Foot high. On its Top ſtands 


a ſingle Flower, large, open, and of a glowing 


Purple. 

This has a double Cup; the under one is form'd 
of three little oval Leaves, and falls with the 
Flower : the upper one is compos'd of five very 
large Leaves, ting'd with the Colour of the 
Flower, and adding greatly to its Beauty : theſe 
fall alſo with the others. 

The proper and diſtinct Flower of the Plant 
ſtands in the Centre of theſe colour'd Leaves, de- 
tended by them, and defending the Parts of Im- 
pregnation. It is compos'd of five Petals, which 
are broad, obtuſe, and cloſe inward toward one 
another. 

Theſe being ſeparated, there appear the Fila- 


Went, which are very numerous and ſmall; and 


Dec. portunities of ſeeing the Plant. Its Leaves, long i 
before the Flowers were ſeen in Europe, were ſent 
with theſe the 


n 


other is yellow. 


in their Centre, from a roundiſh Rudiment of a 


Fruit, riſes a ſingle Style, crown'd with a br ==.- 


Stigma or Top: this remains upon the Seed - veſſel 
when ripen'd, forming a very ſingular Covering 
to it; and that is divided into five Cells within. 

This Examination cannot fail to acquaint the 
Student to which Claſs this Plant n in the 
Linn & aw Syſtem. 

It is one of the Polyandria, the Thirteenth in 
that Author's Syſtem; which we have explain'd at 
large on a preceding Occaſion : and it is of the 
firſt Subdiviſion of that Claſs the Mozogynia. 

That there were two Species of the Plant, was 
not underſtood at firſt; and thence Ci vs ius, by 
whoſe Means we became acquainted with the 
Plant, ſuffer'd ſome Cenſure: he had receiv'd a 
Leaf, and a Figure of more Leaves, from an 
Apothecary of another Nation, Cox i ER, to whom 
it had come thro? ſeveral Hands from America. 

Our famous TRaptscant brought over the 
other Species from America, ſoon after; and the 
Leaves being much longer and narrower than in 


C uslus's Figure, he was ſuppos'd to have given 


them imperfectly. 


Since his Time we find CLus1us was right; 
and Trapescant's the other Species. 


Strange as the Plant appears in Europe, it is 
frequent in North America, even in our own Part 
of it; and has, among the common People, the 
Name of Side-Saddle Flower. The Flower of the 


Culture of the PurRPLE SaRactxa. 


The Plant is a Native of North America: fo 
there is nothing in our Climate againſt the raiſing 
it in the open Ground; but its natural Soil and 
the Condition of the Earth there, render it difficult 
to bring it here in Gardens to Perfection. 

It grows in Bogs of a light rotten Earth, full 
of Wet and overgrown with Moſs, and other light 
rooting Herbs. Theſe are Places where it flou- 
riſhes ; and theſe are but ill imitated in Gardens. 

Some may have Opportunities of trying it by 


the Sides of Canals, where the Earth is always 


wet; and if they will throw in ſome proper Bog- 
Earth into the Spot where it is planted, the Roots 
will ſucceed the better, 

In theſe Places it will never fail to produce 
Leaves, which are enough to recommend it; but 
I have not ſeen it flower in any ſuch Spot. 

In the Stove I have brought it to that Perfec- 
tion; and I ſhall give the Gardener here the Me- 
thod. | 

Let a Parcel of young Plants be taken up in 
their natural Place of Growth, with a good Ball of 
Earth to each, and ſet in a Tub or Box of Mould. 
they muſt be water'd at Times, and they will thus 
very well keep alive during the Paſſage. 


On their being receiv*d in England, let as many 


large Pots be prepar'd, and fill theſe half way up 


with the Earth taken from a Bog (mine was from 


the little Bog on Hampſtead Heath, and anſwer'd 
perfectly well) let each Plant be ſet upright, with 


its Ball of Earth in the Pot, and fill round care- 
| fully with more of the Bog-Earth, till the Pot is 


full 
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——— Earth, from under a Wood-Pile, and give it good 


Pl. XV. 
Fig. 5. 


As. 


Watering. Thus let it ſtand the Night; and in 
the ſame Manner treat every Plant. | 

The next Day, when the Earth is a little fink; 
lay upon each Pot, and all round the Baſes of the 
Leaves of the Plant, a Heap of the great white 
Sphagnum, freſh gather'd from the. Bog : this is 
a tall white Moſs common on Bogs, with tufted 
Tops, which holds Water in the Manner of a 
Spunge. Pour upon this more Water, from a 
fine-nos'd watering. Pot, and ſet the Pots in a 
warm, ſhelter'd, and ſomewhat ſhady Place. 

Repeat the Watering every Day ; and: at the 
Approach of Autumn take them into the Green- 


houſe. ola. - 


=} Accomling t to ; he Time of i Year, the 
| Strength of the Plants, and other Accidents, 


they will be fit for flowering the firſt or wound 


Year, | 

Whichſvever it be, when they are in good Con- 
dition, in the Month of July, take them from the 
open Air into the Greenhouſe, water them well ; 
and, after a Week, remove them into the Stove, 
Set the Pots up to the Rim in Bark, and water 
them, from this Time, often, but by a little at a 
Time: one or more of them will thus be brought 
forward into a Shoot for a Stalk z, and theſe muſt 
be carefully nurs'd for that Purpoſe. They will 
flower at the Beginning of the Winter, : 


5 VARIEGATED FLOWERED ASCLEPIAS. 


| This is a Plant of extreme Elegance, known 


in very early Times, and afterwards left unob- 
ſerved for many Ages, a Native of the Indies, 
and of our American Poſſeſſions: Its Beauty is 
fufficient to enſure it in this Age of Curioſity 
from farther Neglect. 

It was one of the Plants called Apocynum by 


the Antients; and thoſe who firſt reſtored the | 


Knowledge of it, preſerved. it under the ſame 
Name. 

Thus we read of it in PLruxentT and DiLlLe- 
Nivs, but the more accurate Diſtinctions eſta- 
bliſhed by Liv N us, remove it from that Claſs, 
and make it an Aſclepias; adding as the Diſtinc- 
tion of the Species, Foliis ovatis rugofis nudis, 
caule ſimplici, umbellis ſubſeſlibus Pedicellis tomeno- 
Aſclepias with oval, rugged, naked Leaves, 
a ſimple Stalk, and low Umbells with woolly 
Foot-ſtalks. The Name is long, but it conveys 
a Deſcription of the Plant. 

The Natives of America call it Wiſank, a 
Name our People have learned from them. 

The Root is thick, and of an irregular Shape. 
The Stalk is firm, upright, purpliſh at the 
Baſe, and of a pale Green upwards, and is a 
little downy. | 

The Leaves ſtand in Pairs, and they are of a 
imple, pleaſing Form, oblong, conſiderably 
broad, ſupported by ſhort reddiſh Foot-ſtalks, 
and in themſelves of a deep coarſe Green, with 
a red middle Rib. 

They are not downy, as the Stalk is, but 
rough upon the Surface, from their own gaturdl 
Inequalities. 

The Flowers are nat large in themſelves, but 
they cloathe the Top in a vaſt Tuff, conſpicuous 
at a Diſtance by its bright Colour, and much 
more near from its elegant Variegations. 

The outer Part of each Flower is ſometimes 
White, but when the Plant is in its higheſt Per- 
fection, it is lightly ſtained with Fleſh-colour 
the inner Part is of a glowing Crimſon, ſome- 
what tinged with a Caſt of Purple. | 

Each Flower ſtands in a little Cup, coral of 


a ſingle Piece, broke jnto five pointed Segments 


| 


| 
ö 
, 


wt. At 


_— 


ments: 


at the Edge, which remains with the Fruit. 

The Body of the Flower is formed of a ſingle 
Petal, cut into five deep Segments, which are of 
an oval F orm, pointed a at che End, and ſome⸗ 
what bent. 

Within theſe ſtand in each Flower five Necta- 
ria, ſurrounding the Parts of Impregnation. 
Each of theſe is broad, ſhort, and of an irregu- 
lar Figure; and from its Baſe riſes a kind of 
Horn, whoſe Point turns towards the Fila- 
Within this, round about the F ilaments, 
is placed another ſingular Subſtance of a trun- 


cated Form, ſurrounded by five Scales in a man- 


ner of a Caſe at the Sides, and opening by as 
many Cracks. 

This is an Appendage of the five Nectaria, 
which though ſeparate in themſelves, may be 


underſtood as forming together with this trun- 


cated Body one great Nectarium, diſtinguiſhing 
the Aſclepias from the Apocynum, and from all 
other Kinds. 

| Within theſe ſtand five Filaments, ſo ſhort 
they would not be diſtinguiſhable but for the 
Buttons they ſupport ; and in the midſt of them 
riſes a double Germen or Rudiment of a Fruit 


with two Styles, ſo ſhort, that like the Filaments 


they would not be diſtinguiſhable, ' byr for the 
Tops or Stigmara they ſupport. 


The Fruit ſucceeding theſe, is a double Pod 


with numerous Seeds in each, crowned with 
Down, and a looſe Receptacle. 

Singular as the Structure of this Flower ap- 
pears, the Claſs to which it refers the Plant in 
the Linn an Syſtem is obvious; the fifth of 


Under the ſecond Section of that Claſs are 
comprehended thoſe pentandrous Plants, which 
have two Styles, and this is Paley alſo of that 


| Number. 


On this and all other Occaſions, let the Stu- 
dent remember, that the Buttons upon the Fila- 


ments, and the Tops or Stigmata ſupported on 


the Styles ate their moſt eſſential Parts ; there- 


fore though according to the Buttons and Stig- 


3 Mata, 


that Author comprehends thoſe Plants which 
have five Filaments, and to this it belongs. 


The Form and Variegations of the Leaves 
which always retain their Beauty, give it a plea- 
ſi ing Aſpect the whole Lear; and when in Flower 
it is extremely handſome. 

Couuzlixz has deſcribed it under the _ 
of Aloe Africana flore rubro folio maculis albis ab 
utrague parte notato. Linn us more correct than 
all others in his Names of Species, Aloe floribus 
pedunculatis, pedunculis, ovato cylindricis curvis. 
Aloe with Flowers on bent, ovato-cylindrick 
F oot-ſtalks. 

The Root is fibrous. 

The Leaves riſe from its Head in a conſidera- 
ble Number, and are broad, flat, thick, and ten 


Inches or more in Length. Their Colour is a 


beautiful ſtrong Green, and they are ſpotted in 
a various and perfectly irregular Manner, on the 
upper and under Side with White. 

The Tips and Edges of theſe alſo have their 
Singularity. While they are young, they are 
white and edged with a tranſparent Rim: 
this ſoon loſes itſelf on the Edges, which grow 
rough and unequal, from its Fragments, but 
on the End of the Leaf, it remains longer. 

From the Boſom of the central Leaves comes the 
flowering Stalks, uſually there riſe two of theſe, 
but ſometimes there is only one; it is round, not 
very upright, of a greeniſh Colour tinged with 
Red, and two Feet and a half hig. 

This with good Culture will be loaded almoſt 


| ſingly with 


long red Foot-ſtalks, of a hooped 
Form, ſo that they are brought near the main 


Stalk, though not to touch it, and are intermix- 


ed with a fine Irregularity one among another. 


They are of a tubular Form, and their Co- 


lour is a perfect Scarlet. 
They have no Cup but adhere naked to the 


Foot-ſtalk ; one Petal forms each of them, andit is 


ſwelled toward the Baſe, ſmaller at the Neck, 


and nipped into ſix Segments at the Mouth; ſix 


Filaments, and a fingle Style are placed in it, as 
in the other Aloes, and this refers it to the firſt 
Section of the ſixth LINNAAN Claſs, the Hopes 


dria Monogynia. 


Culture of this Alox. 


It is a Native of Africa, and there thrives in 


the Clefts of Rocks, ard in the, moſt barren 
Soils. 


Growth, and that the Soil be poor; for the reſt, 


the Culture we have given for the other en 
| Aloes, will with it. 


The old Plants produce Off-ſets every Seaſon 5 


and theſe are to be planted in the Manner we have 
before directed, and they will flower the ſecond 


Year. 


- 


= Fr e 


This refers its Culture to two Articles; 
that it be placed in ſmall Pots, where the Root 
may have no more Room than in its natural 
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CHA P. I. 


The Care and Management 7 the E Garden, Green-houſe, and Stove, 
for; this Week. 


rected the Autumnal Plantation for the 
Flower-Garden, and it is now Time to | 6 ane 
for that of the Spring. 

Many Flower Roots are to be planted at that 
Time, and to give them the full Advantage of 
Culture, the Borders ſhould be made ready to re- 
ceive them now. Two Articles are to concur for 
this, good Digging, and a moderate Enrich- 
ment by Manure. 

If the Weather be ſeverely froſty, the Ground 
is too hard for the Spade, and it muſt be omitted 
till better Opportunity: but if it be a little 
mild and open, this is the Time. 

Dig up the Borders, where theſe are to be 


planted, a full Spade deep, take out all Roots of 


Weeds; break every Clod, and throw up the 


E have in the preceding Number, di- 


Mould in a ſharp Ridge. This expoſes it to 


Froſt, Air, and Sun, and at the fame Time pre- 
vents Wet from lodging upon it. 

When the Ridge is formed, ſift over it ſome 
Soot, and leave it thus for the preſent. 

From Time to Time it ſhould be afterwards 
turned, but the ſame Form of a high and ſharp 
Ridge, ſtill preſerved in the laying it. 

This done, let the Gardener go the round of his 
Plants and Shrubs, and manage them according 
to the Seaſon, defending them as we have already 
directed when the Froſts are ſevere, and giving 
them free Air when the Weather is milder. 

This is + moſt eſſential Leſſon to the Garde- 
ner, but in general very ill practiſed: In our 
Gardens more Plants are deſtroyed by the Me- 
thod uſed for their Protection than by the 


fend them. 
From the open Ground, let our Gardener en- 


ter his Green-houſe, and from thence come into 


his Stove. We have directed him to place his 


Plants in the former; and that having been 


done ſo lately, little more can be required there: 
but in the Stove his beſt Care is needful. | 

A flight. Caſt of the Eye will ſhew him if there 
be dead Leaves any where on his Green-houſe 
Plants; if any are ſeen, let them be picked off; 
and in the middle of fine mild Weather, if any 
ſuch happen this Week, let the. Windows of the 
Green-houſe'be n Thins 14 che mile 
nne 3 1 

In the Stove the 2 Audio iS: PE 
for the Preſervation of the Plants, and the keep- 
ing them in Beauty; thoſe which we have di- 
rected to be pretend in this Manner, are Natives 
of Climates in Which Cold is unknown; therefore 

Ne. 15. | I 


they cannot endure it; but on the other Hand, 
as the Heat in this Caſe is given by actual Fi ire, 


it would be eaſy to carry that too far. 


A Thermometer is a common Guide, and it 
is a very uſeful one; but we ſhall direct the 
Gardener to judge by the moſt certain of all 
Rules, the Aſpect of his Plants. 

As the Cold now approaches to its utmoſt Se- 
verity, the Fire muſt be encreaſed accordingly z 
but as that is done, let him every Day, once or 
oftner, look over his Plants to ſee they do not 
ſuffer by one Extreme or the other. 

If the Air in this Place be ſuffered to be too 
cool, the Leaves of the Plants will begin to look 
weak: this is the firſt Signal of Danger; and 
upon examining the Tops of their Branches, 
they will be found withered. If the Negle& of 
them continues, the Leaves fall off, the Ex- 
tremes of all the Branches die; and the whole 
Plant ſoon after. 


Nothing but Negligence of the moſt unpar- 


donable Kind can ſuffer this Deſtruction, which 
comes on ſo gradually, and ou ſuch plain and 


repeated Notice. 
Upon the firſt Appearance of it on the Plants, 


the Thermometer will confirm the Suſpicion 
and let the Fires be gradually encreaſed, till the 
Riſe of the Spirit, and the Aſpect of the Plants 
mutually few the Danger is over. 

The other Fault of too much Heat, is the 
more fatal, as it bears no Aſpect of Danger. Theſe 
Plants Natives of hot Climes, will live in a Hear 
much greater than their own, and will ſcem to 


thrive in it. 
Froſts, from which ſo much Care is taken to de- 


A Stove that is kept too hot, will hence to an 


injudicious Eye, appear in the moſt perfect 
Condition of Health. 


The Plants will look lively and grow freely: 
indeed too freely; for though it is natural 
and proper, that they ſhould grow during the 
Winter, as we have obſerved on ſeveral Occa- 
ſions ; yet nothing is worſe. than their ſhooting 
too faſt at ſuch a Time. 

The Degree of the Heat being thus 1 


managed; two Things more require the Gardener's 


Attention; theſe are the keeping the Plants 
2 and the watering them. 

On the firſt their Health and Vigour depends 
more than many are aware; and if it were not 


ſo, the ill Lock of Plants, loaded with Filth 


and over- run with Inſects, is very diſagrecable, 
where Curioſity is gratified at fo conſidera- 


able an Expence, 
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about the Plants kept there, that it may have 
the due Temper and Heat of the Air in this 
Place.“ 


This Week let the Gardener when he has re- 


gulated his Fire, go over all the Plants, picking 
off dead Leaves, and ſtirring the Earths Surface 
in their Pots. Then let him with a ſoft Rag 


This done, let him give ſuch as require it a 
gentle Watering. The more the Air is heated 
the more will theſe Waterings be neceſſary; but 
this ſhould be done with a fine noſed Pot and a 
very little at a Time. 

This Management will never fail to keep them 


not only alive, but in their Beauty. 
dipped in the Water, clean the Stalks where they 5 
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| IST an 
The Bufmeſs of the SEMINARY, for this Week. 


E. directed ſome Weeks ſince, that the 

Ground in the Seminary intended to be 
planted in the ſucceeding Spring, ſhould be dug 
and thrown up in Ridges. 

With this the Nurſery-man contents himſelf, 
and ſuppoſes he has done enough ; but we ſhall 
direct our Gardener to a farther Improvement. 

The Surface of theſe Ridges he will find 


mouldered by the Froſt, and in fine Condition 


but it is only the Surface that has yet received 
this Advantage. The Froſts have not penetrated 
the Inner Part, nor have the common Influences 


of the Air reached it. Let him give them Way 


by turning the whole Quantity; lèt him dig 
down the Ridges in a mild Day, break all 
Lumps, and fo leave the.whole expoſed with a 
flat Surface for three or four Days; then let him 
throw it up into a Ridge again: and occa- 
Lonely let him repeat the Operation. 

Thus a careful Tillage will ſupply the place 
of Manure, much better than it could have been 
done any other Way; and the whole Quantity of 
Mould in Spring, will be light, hollow, crum- 
bly, and rich; fit to receive any Thing. 

This done, let him look to thoſe Pots of the 
more tender Shrubs, which he has ſet up to the 
Neck in the Ground. 

The Danger of Froſts now comes toward its 
Height, let him ſee therefore whether this pro- 
tects them: If there appear Hazard, notwith- 
ſtanding this Precaution, he muſt bring in ſome 


long dry Straw, and drawing it in carefully be- 


tween the Stems, cover the Surface of the 
Earth in the ſeveral Pots. This is a ſufficient 


Guard for any Thing properly left in this Part of 


the Ground. 

In ſevere Weather let the Gardener go his 
Rounds here, and ſee no Accident has diſturbed 
or removed the Matter he has ſpread for Protec- 
tion about the Roots of new planted Trees. 

This is all that can be done if the Froſt be 
hard; but if it be any Thing mild Weather, let 
the Ground be broke, and dug about the young 
Trees, and ſome freſh Mould Teatverey" in a- 
mong it. 585 | | 


The beſt Method of doing it is this, let a few 
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Dec. Let Water be ſet four and twenty Hours in | are foul, and with a Pencil Bruſh dipped in the Dec, 
the Stove, before it is uſed on any Occaſion | ſame Water clean the Leaves. — 


Barrows of Earth from under the Turf on a dry 


Common, be ſpread over the Ground where the 
Trees are planted; and with the three pronged 
Fork which we have directed to be uſed for 
digging up Fruit-tree Borders, let it be e 
up and well broken here. 

The beſt of our Nurſery- men dig between He 


Rows of their young Trees with the Spade; but 


they do more Hurt by cutting the Roots, than 
Good by breaking the Ground. 
This Method by the Fork wounds no principal 


Root; but at the ſame Time it breaks off many 


of the extreme Fibres, which anſwers the ſame 
Purpoſe, with the Gardener's Method of trim- 
ming a Root for new Planting ; and there is all 
the Encouragement for their freſh Shooting. 
This taking off the extreme Fibres of Roots, 
when the Earth is at the ſame Time new broken 


about them, is of the greateſt Service for promo- 


ting the Growth; in the Place of every one thus. 


broke off there ſhoot out Numbers; and the 
new Soil gives them free Room to ſpread, and 
furniſhes them abundant Nouriſhment, | 


This is no where more evidently ſeen than in 


the Nurſery and Fruit-Garden : after this kind of 


| Dreſſing, the broken Ends of the Roots are 
| cheriſhed by a light free Soil, and they gradually 


throw out new Ones; theſe are ſlowly. ſpreading 
every Way, till the Warmth of Spring puſhes 
them more vigorouſly; and then having this' 
firſt Eſtabliſhment in the Ground, they ſpread 
out in a ſurpriſing Manner, and the Trees ſhoot 


in Proportion. 


Let the Gardener however be careful, that in 
procuring this Benefit for them, he do not run 
them into new Danger. 

The freſh breaking of the Earth vill e it 

more liable than before to the Penetration of 
Froſts; therefore if the Place be expoſed, let 
there be ſome Haulm of Peaſe, or other ſuch dry 
Subſtance, ſcattered moderately thick over the 
new dug Ground, and kept down by Pegs or 
Ronen. | 
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or GARDENING. 


O Fruits are ripening at this Seaſon ; nor 

have we left the Gardener undirected in 
any Article of preſerving thoſe of the Autumnal 
Kinds which may be ſav'd for Winter Service. 
All that remains therefore, is the Management of 
the Ground; and of that little is to be ſaid, for 
little can be done in ſuch Weather as uſually at- 
tends this Seaſon. 


Let the careful Gardener, who ſees his preſent 
Leifure, and recollects the Hurry of his Buſineſs 
in the ſucceeding Spring, prepare himſelf for it, 
by placing every thing in Readineſs. 

Let him conſider in what Part of the Garden 
or Orchard new Trees may be introduc'd to Ad- 
vantage in Spring; and at once prepare the Ground 
and mark the Place by a good Digging. 


Let him, in a mild Day, throw up the Earth, 
in theſe Spots, two Spade deep, and lay it in two 
Ridges, to mellow with the Froſt ; and let him 
note down in his Book what Tree he intends to plant 
in each of thoſe Spots. 


Let him then ſee that his new-planted Trees keep 
ſecure ; that their Stakes do not rock, nor their 
Branches ſtart from the Wall; and wherever he 
has laid any thing by way of Protection to the 
Roots, let him mind that it keep its Place. 


Let him, in the worſt Days, ſee that his Seeds 
and Roots are in perfect Order for ſowing and 


planting in the Spring, and that all his Tools be 
in good Condition; and let him 00K into his Fruit- 
Room daily. 


If any Pear or Apple begin to decay, let it be 
taken away : if he ſmell Mouldineſs in any Par- 
cel, let him ſearch the Cauſe, and remove it; and, 


in the extreme ſevere Weather, throw Straw over 


thoſe which lie upon the Ground, or upon 
Shelves, 

Nothing diſcovers * Nature of a Soil more 
than Froſt; and let the Gardener take this Oppor- 
tunity of obſerving the true Condition of the 
Ground in his Borders where F ruit- Trees ſtand, 
and prepare for the Improvement. 


He knows little of his Art, who can ſuppoſe 
one Manure will ſuit all Soils; but this is too 
common an Error, in Practice at leaſt, if not in 
Judgment; and to this it is owing that a Fruit- 
Garden ill made at firſt, generally grows yearly 
worſe. | 

Every Piece of Ground has its peculiar Quali- 
ties, and every Soil its appropriated Manure, or 
Matter of Improvement, 
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III. 


POMOLMN A, or, the Fruit-Garden. 


Let the Nature of the Ground now be cats, 
fully examined in this Part of the Garden, and 
Care taken to amend it, according to this reaſon- 
able Practice. 


Clay is a common Soil in England, and there i is 
not naturally a worſe, tho' none is better when 


| well prepar'd: if this be the Caſe in our Gar- 


dener's Fruit-Tree Borders, let him improve it 
thus: | 

Let him bring in a good Quantity of River- 
about one fourth Part as much Coal-aſhes, 
and as much Pond-Mud ; let theſe be broke and 


ſkreen'd together; not to make them very fine, 


but to mix their ſeveral Parts. 


Then let a good Quantity of the clayey Soil 
be calcinꝰd or burn'd upon ſome Wood, till it will 
crumble to Powder ; bring on this with the Aſhes 
of the Wood, and mix it with the reſt : ſpread 
this evenly over the Border; and, if the Trees be 
new-planted, dig it in with the Spade; if other- 
wiſe, with the three-prong'd Fork. | 


This, at one Dreſſing, converts the tough, 
barren, and cold Clay, into a mellow, rich, and 
warm loamy Earth; than which none is fitter for 


the generality of Fruit-Trees. 


The hazely Mould, in which we find ho 
thrive beſt of all, is not unlike this artifical Mix- 
ture. Nothing ſupports a Tree like Toughneſs 
in the Soil; but this prevents the Roots from 
ſpreading. The Ingredients here directed to be 


| added, break and looſen its Parts to give them 
free Paſſage, without deſtroying its valuable natu- 


ral Quality. 


On the contrary, when the Earth is naturally 


looſe and ſandy, bring on Clay as an Improve- 


ment. This I have found ſucceed beſt when a 
little burnt; but not calcin'd to the Degree we 
have directed on the preceding Occaſion. 


One great Fault in theſe Soils is, that the Wa- 
ter runs off too quick; and nothing remedies that 
ſo effectually, as giving a Bottom of this half- 


burnt Clay. The Soil ſhould be taken out two 
Spade deep for this Purpoſe, and the Clay laid in 
a Spade Depth, but not ram'd; over this muſt 
be thrown in the Soil again, improv'd by the 
Addition of the Clay, with ſome FN and 
Pigeons Dung. 

This will prepare a Border, in either of theſe 
Soils, fit for planting in February; or in an old 


one, the ſame Ingredients dug in as we have di- 


rected, will improve its very Nature. 
Theſe 
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Dec. T heſe are = two Kinds 1 had Soils moſt fre- 


—— quent with us; and the Method of improving 


SE. V+ 1 


CHLORIS, or te KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


HE various Products intended to be rais*d | 
upon a Piece of Ground, do not alter the | 


Nature of its Improvement: Vegetation is the 
ſame, whether it concern a Cedar or a Cabbage; 
and the ſame Culture will, for all general Purpo- 
ſes, ſuit the ſame Soil. | 


their Management are given under their ſeveral | 
Heads; but, for the general Improvement of a a 
Soil, whether it be for one Part of a Garden or an- 
other, the Rules are the ſame. | 


What we have juſt ſaid of the Fruit-Tree 


Borders, may be transferr'd to the Kitchen-Gar- | 


den; and in the fame Manner, if the Soil be 
clayey, it may be improv'd by Sand; if ſandy, 
by burnt Clay, with the propos'd Additions ; 

and will, from that Management, alter its former | 
Nature. 


of the Kitchen-Ground, becauſe it is now moſt 
vacant of its Products; and ſuch Ingredients 
ſhould be brought on to improve it. 


The common Practice ſupplies the Uſe of all 


with Dung; but tho' nothing raiſes the Growths | 


of a Kitchen-Garden ſo quick, nothing is more 


improper ; for it renders them coarſe and ill-fla- | 


vour'd. 


Indeed, for thoſe who are moſt fond of its Ute, | 
what we have here directed ſhould precede it; for if 
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come a new Soil, and will receive and retain its 


Influence. 
With Regard to Particulars, the Direction for 


| ing a Ridge of Mould over their Sides and Tops 


laid carefully over them. 
This is a Time to enquire into the Condition 


fend them well; this will keep them in Vigour, 
| and the Artichokes will ripen at a very agreeable 


them vil lead to the N of all the Dec. 
others. — 


O IN IY, 


can take little Effect. Its Virtue will be waſh'd 
thro? the ſandy Soil, and will not mix with the 
clayey in their natural State; but as we have di- 
rected them to be alter'd by Additions, they be- 


Let this, in every new Kitchen-Garden, be a 
great Article of the Proprietor's Concern : in the 
ſevereſt Weather theſe Ingredients may be. pick d 
up and brought in; and when it is milder, they 


may be dug into the Ground * the Spring: 
Planting. 


The Beds of Artichokes will this Week require 
the Gardener's Care; they muſt be earth'd up, lay- 


to preſerve them from the Froſts. The Leaves 
' muſt be cut down for this Purpoſe, and the Earth 


Where there are any ſet for Fruit, let them 
' ſtand, draw up the Earth cloſe to them, and de- 


; Seaſon, 

The Celeri is another Article that requires Care 
in this Part of the Garden; it muſt be earth'd up 
in a mild dry Day, very high, to preſerve it from 
the Froſt, as well as blanch it : and with this, and 
the ſowing a little young Salletting to ſucceed the 
laſt, may conclude the, Buſineſs of the preſent 


thrown in the common Way upon ſuch Soils, it 


| Week. 
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SECTION I. 
FLORA, 


or the PLEASURE-CARDE N, 
. 


| Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


5 
| 


1. PERSIAN CYCLAMEN, 


Nature wantons in this Particular extremely. Doe, 


* . © Nation. 


would be worth the Culture it demands. 
The Leaves, as well as the Flowers, have their Beau- 
ty; and their Diſpoſition, with the whole Form and 
Manner of Growth are pleaſing. 
Our Gardeners know it by the Name Per/ian * 
Cyclamen z and they have, in this, judg d better 
than many of the more celebrated Writers, who 
over-look'd it among the Number of Varie- | 
ties rais'd from Seeds of the common Cyclamen, 
and, thence omitted to give it a peculiar Denomi- 


Its proper ſpecific Name will be Cyclamen fol | 
' ovato-lobatis corolla retroflexa : ' Cyclamen, with 
ovato-lobated Leaves, and a retroflex Flower. 

It has been denominated folio anguloſo, but the 
Diviſions are all rounded ; and I am a en | 


to that Geometry which calls ſuch Figures 5 0 
The Root is tuberous. | 


on long purple Foot-ſtalks, ſome erect, ſome 
drooping, others lying on the Ground. 125 
Their Form is oval, with two, or ee | 
more Indentings, which divide the broad Baſe - 
from the ſmaller Extremity, and part the whole f 


The Leaves ſcatter themſelves wild! y. from it, 15 


T HE Seaſon makes this valuable: but at 
whatever Time ſuch a Plant appear d it Some Leaves have the Diviſions ſlighter, ſome ——» 


more deep; and ſome are ſhorter, ſome more ex- 
tended in Length : all are indented deeply for the 
Reception of the Stalk, and their Colour is a fine 
; ſtrong green, a little ring'd with blueiſn. The 
Ribs are of a fainter Purple than the Foot- 
ſtalk; and the fame Colony on under the 
whole Leaf. 

Among theſe appear the Stalks of the Flowers ; ; 
theſe are of. a paler red than thoſe which bear the 
Leaves, and more than twice their Length: they 
riſe naked from the Root, and each ſupports one 
Flower. - 


This is of great Beauty : it is large, and it 


1 3 drooping. 


The general Colour is whim n but 
not univerſally, ting'd with a fleſhy Purple; and, 
at the Baſe, always ornamented with a kind of Cix- 
as or Ring, of a deep Purple, 'rich, and velvety. 
This fallen, there ripens a large Fruit, a kind 
of Berry, round, and when mature, burſting into 


five Parts at the End, and ſhewing, in the Cavity, 


-many Seeds of an oval Form, rais'd in fome 
Places by Ridges; with an oval looſe Receptacle. 
To know the Claſs and Place to which this 


into three rounded Lobes, 1 
Numb. XVI. | 


Plant belongs in the LIV Ax Syſtem, let the 
Aa a | Stu- 
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Fig. 2. 


Dec. 


Student tear open a Flower: he will be, by turn- | 
—— ing down the Segments, that it ſtands in a Cup, 


divided into five Parts; and that it is form'd 


of a ſingle Petal: this he will perceive is tubular 


at the Baſe, and in that Part droops : for the reſt, 
the Neck is prominent ; and the Segments, which 
are naturally five, turn upwards. 

The Structure of the Flower being thus under- 
ſtood, let him lay it open to the Baſe, to find the 
Organs of Impregnation. Within the tubular Part 


he will perceive five ſhort Filaments and a ſingle 


Style : this refers it to the fifth Claſs, the Pentan- 


dria, and places it there among the Monogynia, 
the firſt Section. 


Culture of this CYCLAMEN. 


The Plant is to be rais'd from Seeds; and the 
beſt Method is to ſow them in Boxes, in the Man- 


ner of the choicer Flowers. 
For this Purpoſe, let a Box of — Boards 


be made, four Foot long, three F oot broad, and 
eight Inches deep. 


Mix up ſome Paſture-Mould with one third 


Earth from under a Wood-Pile, and one ſixth 


rotted Cow-dung. Lay theſe in a Heap, and let 


the Whole be well blended, and ſometimes tutn'd. - 


Let Seeds be ſav'd from ſome very well 


growing Plant: lay them on a paper'd Shelf, and 


when thoroughly harden'd, tye them up in Pa- 
pers, and keep them till September. 

Then fill the Box within an Inch of the Rim 
with the Compoſt : ſcatter on the Seeds, and ſift 
over them a Quarter of an Inch of the ſame 
Mould. 


Set the Box in a Place where it will have 


the full Sun al Winter ; and pick off any Moſs or 
young Weeds that appear. 

In Spring the Surface will be cover d with 
young Plants. Let the Box then be removed in- 
to a ſhady Placę, where the Sun comes only two 
Hours in the Morning. 

In April let the Plants be examined; "and where 
they crowd one another let a few be pull'd up. 

Give them, at Times, gentle Waterings; and 
in this Manner nurſe them up, keeping them 
clear from Weeds, till they are fit for tranſplant- 


ing. 


made of the ſame Ingredients as the firſt, and 


| with it fill as many Pots às you intend to preſerve 


Plants. Carefully take up the fineſt of them, 
one for each Pot, and plant them with all poſſible 
Nicety. 

The Seaſon for this is in Summer, when the 


Leaves are decay'd. When the beſt are thus 


potted, the Remainder may be planted in a warm, 
well - ſnelter' d Border, to take their Chance among 
the hardy Plants. 

Theſe which are potted muſt be plac'd in a 
ſhady Situation till they begin to ſhoot again : 
then they muſt be remoy'd to a warmer Part; and 
at the Approach of Autumn taken into the Green- 
houſe; here they will flower about this Seaſon, 


and with due Care will continue full of Beauty 
till late in Spring. 


All this while they _, at Times, be water'd 


ſparingly; and, unleſs Seeds are wanted, the 


Stalks ſhould always be cut down when the 
Flowers are faded, to promote a Succeſſion of 


new Bloom for the Continuance of Time we 
name. : 


P.XVI. 


in this, together with thoſe who know the Sci: Preſs d. 


ence, the moſt ignorant and obſtinate now follow 
him. He adds to this Generical Name, as the 


2. 


The 


We ſpeak of known F low under their moſt 
common Names; but this is as improper as the 
worſt: the Plant is no more a Lilly than it is 


native of the Iſland whence tis nam'd. 


Few need be told that it is one of the fineſt 


Flowers the World produces, nor that it deſerves 
the Care and Culture by which it may be brought 
to flower with us, like other Plants. 

The Names by which it has been known, are 


Lillium Sarnienſe, and Narciſſus Japonicus ratio 


flore. 
Linn A VS, who firſt well-eſtabliſh'd the Ge. 
nera of bulbous Plants, makes it ap Amaryllis; 


Diſtinction of the Species, ſpatha multiflora, co 
rollis revolutis, genitalibus ftriftis : Many- flower 


Amaryliis, with the Petals turn'd back, and 


the Filaments and Style rang'd 'cloſe toge- 


Mr. MIL An, envious of our Succeſs, has un- 
I 


GUERNSEY E 


dertaken to give his Work, in the new Edition, the 
ſame Advantage we propoſe in this, by explaining 
to the Eugliſb Reader the Senſe of Linnzvs's 
Names. In this Inſtance, he gives the ſame Words, 

and tranſlates them thus : Amaryllis ſpatha multi- 


flora, corollis revolutis, NITATLIBZus srRioris: 
Lilly Daffodil, with many Flowers in one Cover; 
the Petals equal, ſpread open, and turn'd back- 


ward, with BROKEN Stamina. 44 
Where did he find theſe broken Stamina? not 


in the Plant, for they are there perfectly entire, 
ſtrait, and very long: not in the Word tridtis; 


for the juſt Senſe of chat is what we r ex- 


Not to rally this Authas! on a Definite for 
which we'pity him, the Want of Latin, What are 
we to ſay of this Ignorance: in Nature I Did Mr. 


| MiLLax never ſee a Guernſey Lilly, or did he not 


write the Gardeners Dictionary ? one of the two 
ſeems evident. 


The Root is a large Bulb. 
The Flowers appears at one Seaſon, and the 


Leaves 


Againſt this Time let ſome freſh Compoſt be 


Dec. 


Dec. Leaves at another. Theſe latter are not 9 T Tk not our Gardemer receive them as they — 
— their RT, eee regular and | come; but ſend over his Directions to ſome Dec 


riſe to flowering, © 


pleaſing ; oblong, with a moderate Breadth z 
and their Colour a moſt lively Green. 
The Flower-ſtalk riſes naked from the Root, 


and is a Foot and half high, of a pale Green, 


and decorated toward the Bottom with innumera- 
ble Spots of a bloody Purple: towards the 
Flowers *tis paleſt, but often tinged with a light 
fleſhy Hue. On the Top of this Stalk appears at 
firſt an oblong Scabbard, ſerving as a general 
Cup, and when it burſts, there ſpread out a con- 
ſiderable Number of Flowers of the moſt con- 
ſummate Beauty. _ 

They are large and beautifully formed 
each is ſupported on its ſeparate Foot-ſtalk, ri- 
ſing from the Head of the main Stem in the 
Boſom of the Scabbard. | 

The ſeveral Petals of which the Flowers con- 
ſiſt, ſpread themſelves wide as if to diſplay their 
full Bloom to the Eye; and they are waved a 


little and turned back. 


Their Colour is the moſt perfect Red, and 
they are ſpangled all over as it were with Gold: 
This with a deep Red Vein running along their 


middle, gives them a Glory and Splendor when | 


viewed in the Sun, ſuperior to that of all other 
Plants. 

The Filaments are very long, firm, entire, 
and of a delicate Fleſh-colour, and their Buttons 
are of a deep Purple ; the Style which riſes in 
the Centre, is much longer even than theſe : it is 


beautifully terminated by a Stigma divided into 
three Parts, and of a purpliſh Colour. | 


Nature, not to laviſh all her Treaſure upon 


one Flower, has denied this F ragrance. One 


Senſe is fully ſatisfied with it, and even more, 
for in the Sun the Eyes ache to look upon it. 


no more is needed than to count theſe Filaments, 
and the Style; they are ſix, and that is ſingle; 
the Plant therefore belongs to the Kos grade 
Monogynia. 


Culture of the GukxRNSEVY LiLLy. 


"The Plant, though named from Guernſey, is 
a Native of Japan; there it flowers wild all Au- 


tumn in the Sands; and from thence it has by 
ſome Chance been thrown upon the Coaſt of that 
Iſland, and is an Ornament to all its Gakdens.' 
The Roots are generally brought over thence 
in the beginning of Autumn; and-when the 
have once flowered, are neglected, under a No 
tion that they will not eaſily be brought to it 
again; but with the Method we fhall direct] 
they will flower with us the ſucceeding Years bet- 
ter than the firſt, and afford Off-ſets that will Lalfa | 


As there will be upon this plan, 1 che Ne. 
ceſlity of once ſending for the Roots from 


Guernſey, let due Care be raken i in 1 that firſt po 
ration. | "D902" 901 


| big enough to hold. all the Pots. 
the Rim in the Earth, as ſoon as they have done 
flowering ; and place over the whole Bed ſome 


Mn 


2 


careful Perſon to mark the beſt Roots, and take 
them up as ſoon as the green Leaves which ſuc- 
ceed the Flowers are decayed. 

For their Reception let the following Com- 
poſt be prepared. 

Mix a Barrow of Mould from a rich dry Pa- 
ſture, with half a Barrow of Wood-pile Earth, 
a Buſhel of rotted Cow-dung, and half a Buſhel 
of River-Sand ; ſcatter over this a quarter of a 
Pound of Salt, and leave it to the Weather. 

When the Roots come over, fill up half way 


with this Compoſt, as many Pots as there are of 
them; ſet one Root upon the Earth in each, 


very evenly on its Bottom; and fill up the Pot 
with more of the ſame Compoſt, till the Top of 


| the Root is covered an Inch. 


Give all the Pots a very gentle Watering. and 
let them be ſet in a ſhady Place. 

Here they are to ſtand till the Shoot of the 
Flower-ſtalks appears; this will be toward the 


Beginning of October; and they are then to 


be ſet out in an opener and warmer Place, but 


| defended againſt ſharp Winds; and here they 
are to be at Times refreſhed with Water that has 


ſtood ſome Hours in the Stove, if there be that 
Convenience. 

The Flower: ſtalk will thus gradually riſe to 
its natural Height, and the Flowers burſt their 
Scabbard and gradually open. 

They muſt then be placed where Rains can- 
not injure them; and where the Sun has not too 
much Power; and they will thus continue three, 
four, or five Weeks in full Glory. | 

This will be the firſt Reward: for the Labour 
we propoſe in their Culture ; but this will be * 


from the whole. 
To know its Claſs in the LIxN AN Syſtem, |. 


Theſe Roots may be Wbt to Bower annu- 
ally, and all that Time will be raiſing a Supply 
for ſucceeding Seaſons. To this Purpoſe let our 
Gardener manage them thus. FRET. 


Dig up a Piece of Ground in the Seminary, 


tall Hoops. 

© Upon theſe in bad Weather draw a Cloth; 
but in milder Time let them ſtand open all Day. 
Thus they will be preſerved through Winter ; and 


in the Summer they are to be managed as we 
have already directed. 


Por be taken off; and freſh Compoſt of the ſame 
Kind put in its Place; and every third Year let 
the Roots be taken out of the Pots, cleaped. * 
placed 1 in them again. with freſh Compoſt.” 


This is to be done as ſoon as the | are 


entirely decayed, and the Off-ſets' are to be then 


taken off, and raiſed in ſeparate Pots. They will 
"come to flower in about three Tears. 
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3. PRINGED NARCISSUS. 


This, tho* far from the aw elegant of the 
Narciſſus Kind, is valuable on Account of the 
Seaſon; and, with right Management, it will 
annually rear its Head among the Snow in the ſe- 
vereſt Winter, and add to the ſmall Number of 
Flowers at ſuch Seaſons. 

Our People call it the Winter. Daffodil, od. 
the common Writers, Narciſſus totus Inteus medius. 
Its proper Name is Narciſſus ſpatha uniflora nefta- 

rii limbo campanulato, profunde ſetto: Single-flow- | 
er'd Narciſſus, with the Edge of the Nectarium 
broad, and cut into Segments. 58 | 

The Root is a ſmall Bulb, 

The Leaves are very long, of moderate Breadth, 
and of a fine green. 

The Stalk riſes in the Midft of thaſs, and is of 
a pale green, a Foot in Height, and tolerably 


firm. Oe its Top ſtands a ſingle Flower, ſo 


heavy that it droops. This riſes from within a 


| plain oblong Scabbard, which, when it has per- 


P.XVI. 
Fig. 4. 


form'd the Office of ſhielding the Bud, —_—_] 
and withers. 
The Flower is large, and not without its 
„ 
Its Colour is a very fine Ne and the Dif. 
poſition. of the Petals, and Edging of the cup. 
give it a conſiderable Degree of Elegance. | 
The whole Flower conſiſts of a Nectarium and 
fix Petals. The Nectarium riſes hollow from its 
Baſe, and ſpreads to the Rim; and this, from its 
Shape reſembling a Cup, is call'd the Cup of the 


Flower; a very improper Term, becauſe it con- 


founds this Part with the Perianthium or proper 


Cup, in which Flowers are plac'd; and the Office of 


which is ſupply'd by the Scabbard in this Inſtance. 


The Petals are ſix in Number, and they are in- 


:ferted into the Nectarium on the 8 a lirtle 
above the Baſe. _ 

The Nectarium in this Scand Is  patarally d- ö 
vided at its Edge into twelve Segments, which 
are jagged at their Sides, and of a pointed 


A COMPLEAT BODY 


| 


| 


Form : theſe the Luxuriance of Culture will d 
vide more deeply, in a curl'd Manner, and edge 
the Rim of this Part with a perfect Fringe. 

The Seed - veſſel is roundiſh, but ridg'd, and 
the Seeds are numerous and roundiſh, with an 
Appendage. 

The Claſs of this Plant will be immediately de- 
termin'd by opening a Flower; ſix Filaments 
and a ſingle Style will be found in it; and the 
Student who has thus far purſu'd the Courſe of 
the Science, will find no Difficulty to determine 
that it belongs to the Hexandria Monqgynia, the 
ſixth Claſs and firſt Section. 


Culture of this Naxos US. 


This is one of the hardy Daffodils that ſtand 
our worſt Seaſons, and flower A little |: Guns 
from the Gardener. | 

It may be rais'd from Seeds, bur 5 7 is a te- 
dious Method; for, according to the common 
Practice, it will be five Years before the Seedlings 
flower; and, with the beſt Methods I have ſeen 
try'd, they cannot be brought to it in leſs than 

The Method we ſhall recommend for this Kind 
is therefore by Off-ſets, which the Plant produces 
in a great Abundance, . and which ſhould be 
planted in a Bed of freſh Paſture Earth, with a 
very little Cow-dung well mix'd among it; and 
never taken out of the Ground, except to part the 
Off-ſets. from them, once in three Years. 

The Method of raiſing Narciſſus's from Seed 
we ſhall deliver under a ſucceeding Head, ſpeak- 
ing of ſome of the finer Kinds; and to that Place 
alſo we reſerve the Management of the Roots of 
ſuch Species. This which we intend ſhall flower at 
the preſent Seaſon, will ſucceed the better for be- 
ing left abſolutely to Nature; and it requires no 
more Care than clearing the Bed from Weeds. 
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This Plant, theꝰ ſuperior ro moſt we cultivar, 


is little known in eur Gardens. Tis ſtrange we! |. 


have not introduc'd it more frequent there, ſince 
f we familiarly raiſe many from the ſame Quarterio 

the World: but this is not the only Neglect o 

which we may complain; too many of the late 
Writers on Botany have paſs d it: over unnatic'd 
and thoſe who have nam'd the Plant, have ſe 


itmperfectly explain'd its Structure, that there re- 


quires a particular Conſideration for the Generica | 
Character. | 
The Cup is a permanent Spatha, naturally 
burſting into three narrow Parts, 
The Corolla is form'd of ſix Petals, irregular 
in Form, Shape, and Diſpoſition. There are 
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$ ** upper ones, and three lower : BR Hm wg 
The three upper are broad, oval, and pointed, 
bi (ap theſe form a kind of Hood. 
The three, lower are long, narrow, py hang 
$56 making an under He The bs, do not 


| unite at their Baſes. 


The Filaments are three; ISL are Jong. ges- 
der, and terminated: by oblong Antherz.. - 
Ihe Piſtil was, wanting in the only Flower I 
| have: had Opportunity to examine; nor have 1 
ſeen the Seed - veſſel. 
Theſe Deficiencies in the ben muſt bs fup- 
ply'd by thoſe who raiſe it, or who viſit Africa. 


The Structure of the Flower abundantly di- 


| ſtinguiſhes it from all the hitherto eſtabliſh'd Genera. 
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All who have mention'd it have ſpoke of its 


Fgeauty; but, from the Uncertainty of its Genus, 


| . XVI. f 
Fig. 4. 


they have calld it by various Names. 

ALBERTUS SEBA figures it under the Title of 
a Siſyrinchium. BrEvyNivs calls it a Gladiolus ; 
adding, as the Diſtinction of the Species, fore 
ingulari miniato inferioribus laciniis luteo viridibus. 
Neither of theſe Names properly belong to the 
Plant; for the Characters of the Flower ſeparate it 
altogether from thoſe Genera. 

The Root is a regular Bulb, of a brown Co- 


jour and firm Subſtance. 


The Leaves riſe in a Cluſter, three or four to- 
gether, cloſing about one another at the Baſe; 
and there uſually are ſome ſmall, imperfect or de- 
cay'd ones about their Bottoms ; theſe are of a yel- 


lowiſh Hue, the others of a very elegant green, | 


of the blueiſh Tinge ; and ſtain'd lightly with pur- 
ple at the Baſe. N 

They are broad, oblong, wav'd a little at the 
Edges, in the Manner of the Leaves of the 
white Lilly; and they terminate in a Point. 

The Stalk riſes in the Centre, and is a Foot or 
more in Height; naked, firm, purpliſh at the 
Bottom, and green on the upper Part. 

The Top bends with the Weight of a large ſingle 
Flower. It is at firſt contain'd in a Scabbard, 
of an oblong pointed Form, which burſting into 
three Parts, diſcloſes the perfect Flower. 

This is, in the higheſt Degree, ſingular, as 
well as beautiful. It is compos'd of ſix diſtinct 
Petals, three broad and three narrow. 

The three broad which ſtand upwards, are 160 
the moſt perfect Scarlet: the three lower are va- 
riegated with green and yellow, both very ſtrong | 
and lively Colours, and they have their Points 


tipp'd with Crimſon. 
In the Centre of the Flower riſe three Filaments, | 


which have their Place under the uppermoſt Pe- 
tal, and are of a pale Fleſh-Colour, with large | 
Buttons of a deeper Scarlet than the Flower. 


the Midſt of each of the three upper, there runs 
a like Vein, with ſeveral ſmaller broken Lines, 
with the fame Degree of Red. This gives the 


, 


_—_ „ 


whole Flower a Grace unknown almoſt to any 


other. 


To find its Claſs in the Linn AN Syſtem, no 
more is needed than the eaſy Taſk of counting the 
conſpicuous Filaments; their Number refers it to 
the Third of that Author, the Triandria. 

The Plant appears, by one very ſingular Circum- 
ſtance, to have been known long ſince, tho? af- 
terwards loſt to Europe. 

We know how Heralds play with Nature in 


the Repreſentations of Plants and Animals; but, 


beyond a Doubt, this is the proper lower-de-Luce 
of the French Arms. 


Culture of the LIRIA. 


The Plant is a Native of Africa, where it grows 


on the Sides of Hills, in a looſe but not barren 


Soil. Thence I receiv'd the Specimen of it, 
on which this Account is form'd; and thence the 
Roots may be obtain'd, as thoſe of many other of the 
Plants which we have deſcrib'd from that Quarter 


of the World, and have frequent in our Stoves. 


The Time of taking up the Roots ſhould be 


when the Leaves are faded; and they will thus 


keep very well out of the Ground during the 
Voyage. 

At their coming into Europe they muſt be 
planted each in a ſeparate Pot, with a Mixture of 
three Parts Paſture-Earth, and one Part Sand, 
and plac'd in the Shade. 

Once in a Week they ſhould have a little Wa- 
ter till they ſhoot;” and as ſoon as they do that, 
they muſt be zemov' di into an opener Place, where 


the Sun has. More Power; and water'd every E- 


vening, but:a very little each Time. 
Toward Autumn they ſhould be remov'd into 


the Greenhouſe, and thence into the Stove, where, 


| with the common Care of foreign bulbous Plants, 


| they will produce their moſt conſpicuous and ele- 


| gant Flowers. 
Down the Middle of each of the lower Petals | 


there alſo runs a Vein of deeper Red; atid along 


The Plant thus once eſtabliſhed, there will be 
no Fear of multiplying the Roots, for they will 
produce Off-ſets ; which being taken off once in 


three Years, will riſe to Perfection by the ſame 
| Methods. 
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This is a Shrub of conſummate Elegance, and, 
with its Beauty, has the Advantage 117 an 
Fragrance. Its Reſemblance in Flower to the Jaſ- 
mine, has occaſioned its being vulgarly call'd by 
the fame Name; and by the earlier Writers alſo it 
ſtands rank*d under that Genus: to this Name our 
People annex that of its Country, and think they 
have ſufficiently expreſs'd it. 

Lixxæus, more correct and ainfive 3 in his 
Characters, has clearly and happily pointed out 
its Difference from the Jaſmine, and, arranging it 


under a ſeparate Genus with the Name Ny#anthes, 


adds, as its Diſtinction, foliis inferioribus corda- 


tjs obtuſis, ſuperioribus cvatis acutis ; Nyanthes, 
No 16. 


„ 
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i. 


NYCTANTHES. 


with the lower Leaves heart-ſhap'd and obtuſe, 
and with the upper oval and ſharp-pointed. 

In Place of the common but improper Engliſb 
Name, we have given it that of Stellate Ny#an- 
thes; the Form of its Flower naturally repreſent- 
ing the Rays painted about a Star. 

It is a weak Shrub of ſtraggling and irregular 
Growth in its natural Condition ; and never ſuc- 
ceeds ſo well in Gardens, as when artfully united 
to a ſtronger Stock by Grafting. 

The Root is woody, whitiſh, and ſpreading. 

The Stem is covered with a brown Bark; and 
the long weak Branches are of a pale green. 


The Leaves ſtand naturally in Pairs, and they 
Bbb 
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paler Colour. T hoſe on the lower Part of the 


all indented in that Part; and they are more 
pointed. 


The Flowers cover, in a Miner, the whole 
Plant, and are of an extremely pleaſing Form, 
divided elegantly, of a Snow-white Colour, and, 
toward Evening, of a moſt pleaſing Scent. 
Each is follow'd by a roundiſh Fruit of tit Berry 
Kind, divided within into two Cells, in each 
of which is lodg'd a ſingle Seed. 


The Flower is, for its Beauty, worth a cloſe 
Examination; and the Claſs of the Plant in the 
L1inNnAAan Syſtem will ſo be eaſily diſcovered. 


Its Cup is form'd of a ſingle Piece, divided into 
cight narrow, pointed Segments. 


The Body of the Flower has but one Petal, 
tho' divided fo deeply, that there appear, on a 
flight View, to be many : this is tubular a little 
Way at the Baſe, and is thence divided into a 
Number of long Segments, which ſpread wide 

open. Eight is the natural and moſt frequent 
Number ; but ſometimes, from the Accidents of 
Growth, one is wanted, or one added. 


Within the Centre of the Flower ariſe the Fila- 


to be the ſecond of Linnavs, that which com- 
Priſes the Diandria. 

The Style which riſes between theſe is ſingle, 
tho? divided into two Parts at the Top, and this 


Claſs, the Monogynia. 


The Difference between this Plant and the 
Jaſimines is evident from the Structure of the 


five Segments. 


Culture of the STELLATE NYCTANTHES. 


fo well as when grafted on the common Jaſmine z 
and the Gardeners of Italy, under whoſe Hands 
that Operation ſucceeds happily, furniſh all Eu- 
rope with it, ready for planting. 


This is the common Method by which they 
come into our Gardens; and, if they have ſuffer'd 
no Damage in the Carriage, 


unleſs by the W or + GEES of the 
(Gardener. 


We receive them in Spring; and the Perfon 


in this Manner. 


Branches are hollow'd in a heart-like Manner for 
the Footſtalk : thoſe on the upper Part are ſcarce at 


We have obſerv'd this Plant never ſucceeds 


they rarely miſcarry, 


are of an oblong Figure, conſiderably broad, of | 


- an elegant fine green, and ribb'd with a ſomewhat” | 


ments, and they are only two : this ſhews the Claſs | 


ſhews the Plant is of the firſt Section of that 1 


Cup and Flower; the Tm having in each but Bark; ſtrew ſome freſh Earth upon the Surface, 


and dy Degrees uſe them to the full Air. 


into whoſe Care wy are given, is to treat them | 


(( — — 


"a Dunghill, in the Sun; and in this 'waſh tho- 5 
roughly and carefully the whole Plant, Roots and. 


, .. 


Branches. See that no Moſs be left about the 
Roots: 


if any of the Branches be decay'd, take 
them carefully off; and if any Shoots have riſen 
from the Root, take them off alſo with the ſame 
Care: they would be of the Nature of the 
Stock, not'of the grafted Plant. 

When the Plants are thus far clean'd, ſet them 
in the Tub of Water, and place it ſomewhere under 
Shelter, Let it remain two Days ſoaking, then 
prune the Root ; and have ready ſome Compoſt 
of freſh Mould and Wood-Pile Earth. 

As ſoon as the Roots are trim'd, plant them in 
Pots of this Compoſt, one Plant in each, and ſet 


the Pots up to the Rim in a Bark- Bed chat has 
but moderate Heat. | 


Shade them in the Middle of the Day, defend 
them carefully from the Cold, and water them 
gently once in three Days, 


In about four and twenty Days they will begin 
to ſhoot, partly from the Stock, and PER from 
the Graft, 


All the Buds upon the Stock muſt be rubb'd off 
as they riſe, for the ſame Reaſon that the Shoots 
were cut from the Root : they are of the Nature 
of the Stock, not of the grafted Plant. 


Theſe being taken off, the Buds from the Graft. 


will grow. more freely. 


The Plants muſt now be more frequently wa- 
ter'd; and the Air muſt be admitted to them in 
the warm Part of the Days by raiſing the Glaſſes 
with a notch'd Stick. 


Many Shoots will thus grow to Gi LE 
in a few Weeks; and they are then to be top d, 


that they may have more Strength. 


In the End of May raiſe the Pots out of the , 


In the Middle of June. take them altogether 


| out of the Bark-Bed, and ſet them among the 


Greenhouſe-Plants : here they may ſtand till Au- 
tumn, and they muſt then be taken into the Green- 
houſe, and plac'd free from the Branches of other 
Plants, and where they may have Air. Here let 
them ſtand till the Beginning of November, and 
then remove them into the Stove. | 


This is to be their Management wb 


| every Year, and they will thus flower profuſely. 


Their Flowers are of ſhort Duration; but 
there is a continual Supply for many. Months 


when they are manag'd leſs carefully than we di- * 


rect; and this Way all Winter. 
The Plant, tho? brought to us from Taly, is a 


| Native of Arabia Felix, and there flowers all the 


Let a large Tub of Water be fer all Day upon | Year, 


i 
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P. XVI. 
Fig. 5- ous, the. firſt of the whole Shrub Kind in Ele- for a Pair, are inſerted one a little above the 


P. Xvi. 
Fig. 6. 
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We here propoſe to the Artention of the cu 


gance, a Plant worthy all Care; and repaying 
all that can be taken of it, oy more and richer” 
Luſtre. 

It has been called Roſe Jeſſamy, and great 
double Arabian Jaſmine : it is properly a Me- 
tantbes, as the former. Bxrzynivs. calls it 
Faſminum Indicum mali Aurunculi foliis fore albo 
pleno ampliſimo; and the ſame Name is copied 
by Michakl AxOCELO TIIII, under whoſe 
Care it flowered in the Duke of Taſcam's Gar- 
den at Piſa; Lix N vs, who has ſeparated it by 
a generical Name from the Jaſmine Kind, adds as 


its Diſtinction from the other Species, Foliis a- 
tis acuminatis undulatis, ramis teretzbus. Nyctan- 


thes, with_oval, pointed and waved Leaves, and 
with round Branches. 
The Root fpreads, and is of a pale brown 


and woody ; the Bark of the lower Part is grey- | 
iſh; the young Shoots are rounded, firm and 


green; and are ſometimes ſtained with a fleſhy 
Colour or faint Purple. 
The Leaves are broad, oblong, and a beauti- 


ful Green; they are largeſt at the Baſe, waved | 


at the Edges, and pointed at the End. 


Their Colour is a very ſtrong Green; and in 
favourable Seaſons, their Ribs get the ſame Far 


ple that ſtains the young Branches. 
Their Manner of Growth is irregular, ſome- 


times they ſtand in exact Pairs; on other Parts | 


45 
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other; and in other Places there grow three. 
inſtead of two together. 

Brzynivs allows the Leaves only to ſtand i in 
Pairs; but TIL LI has Authority from Nature in 
repreſenting them in ſome Places ternate. 

The Flowers cover the Shrub in all Parts, ri— 
ſing from the Boſoms of the Leaves from Top 
to Bottom, and terminating all the Stalks and 
Branches. 
Their Colour is a pure White; their Form and 
Bigneſs that of a ſmall Roſe; and their Scent 
that of the Jaſmine Flower ; but though fuller 
yet without all Faintneſs. 

Toward Sun-ſet this is ſtrongeſt, and to ap- 
proach the Shrub at that Time, is to remember 
what Poets ſay of the Arabian Coaſt. 

It is a Native of the Eaſt- Indies. 

The celebrated Shrub of it in the Pi/a Garden, 
was ſent from Goa, where it is not leſs eſteemed 

than the moſt moſt curious of our Plants in 
Europe. 

Its Claſs and Place in the LiNN&AN Syſtem, 

are the ſame with the preceding; but the Cha- 
racters are not eaſily traced in double Flowers. 

Its Culture and Management need not be 
made the Subject of a ſeparate Article. It may 
be propagated by Layers; and the ſame Care we 
have directed for the other, will preſerve it. 


6. en Y SPOTTED LEAVED ALOE. 


The Aloes all have Bey, and their Variety 
is alſo a great Recommendation. 

The ſame Conveniences and Care needful ber 
one Kind will raiſe many more, and their flower- 
ing at a Seaſon, barren of moſt other Things, 
adds to their Eſtimation; we have for this Rea- 
ſon given the Culture of many of "the Aloes ; 
and ſhall of ſeveral more. 

None claims that Regard we have Wen to the 
Genus more than this, whoſe Leaves as well as 
Flowers are full of Singularity and Beauty. 

Many of the late Authors have deſcribed it, 
and moſt have taken the Name firſt given it, by 
the Author of the Auſterdam Garden, Aloe Afri- 
cana cauleſcens foliis ſpinoſis maculis ab utraque parte 
glbicantibus noſtatis; Inn avs calls it, Aloe flo- 
ribus pedunculatis cernuis, corymboſis ſulchlindricis; 
Aloe with drooping ſub-cylindrick Flowers grow- 


ing on Pedicles in ae on the Top of the | 


Stalk. 
The Root is formed of many thick reddiſh | 


ſ Kind of Stalk, thick, ſhort, and amg : 
They are fleſhy, oblong, and broad: their Cos 
{ lour is a deep Green, ſpotted on both Sides ir- 
regularly with White; and they are edged with 
ſharp and ſtrong Thorns variouſly diſpoſed, ' and 
terminate in a very robuſt, ſharp Point. 

The Stalk riſes in the Centre of ' theſe Leaves, 
100 is round, firm, upright: of a purpliſh 
Colour on the lower Part, and paler upwatds. 

The Films toward its Top are numerous tho? 
light, and they of a mixed whitiſh Seen Cor 
lour, daſhed with Purple. Ye 

The Flowers terminate the Stalk in a beauti- 
fel Manner. They riſe nearly together, and 
they have ſeparate, long, whitiſh Foot-ſtalks; 
theſe ſpread out from the Top ſo as to form a 
Kind-of Umbell, and they are long, hollow, and 
I 8 a fine Red. 


The Clafs to which the Aloe belongs, is to be 
| read ; in theſe, and we have had Occaſion to ex- 
Plain it at large before; we ſhall therefore only 


{ 
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Fibres. The Leaves riſe ſometimes naked from || obſerve here, that the Flower, as in other Species 
the Ground, and ſometimes are ſupported on a | of the ſame Genus, is formed of a ſingle Peta}, 
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that 


| of the ſame” Plant, the two Leaves 1 | 
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Dec. 
— Cup; and from a long and tubular Body of an 


that it adheres naked to its Foot-ſtalk without a 


irregular Form, opens into ſix Segments at the 
Rim, or frequently one more. 
The fix Filaments and ſingle Style, which 


ſhew themſelves at the Mouth of the Flower, 


and are continued within the tubular Part, ſhew 
it to be one of the ſixth Claſs and firſt Section; 
the Hexandria Monogynia, in the LIM AN Sy- 
ſtem, as are all the other Aloes. 


Culture of this Axox. 


The Culture of the Aloe Kind, having been 
in general laid down before, as well as the Cha- 
racter of the Claſs, we ſhall not, except in Regard 


—_ — 
, 


particular Management, enlarge here by Repe- — 
tition, but name the general Articles, 

This is one of the African Aloes, which pro- 
duce Suckers in Abundance, therefore it is eaſily 


propagated: its Soil is in its natural Cli- 


mate, looſe, dry, and ſandy ; therefore the ge- 


neral Compoſts we have directed for the Aloe 
Kinds, will perfectly anſwer its Purpoſe, 

The Suckers are to be taken from the old 
Plants in the latter End of Summer, and they 
ſhould be laid upon a Shelf two or three Days 
before they are ſet : they are then to be carefully 
planted in middling Pots of the Compoſt, and 
from that Time raiſed with the ſame Care we 


| have directed for the other Kinds. 
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The Management of the Flower-Garden, our dn. and $ tove, for 
this Week. 


HIS Week, if the Weather be not ſo froſty 


as to hinder it, let the Gardener turn all 
his Heaps of Compoſt ; digging up every Parcel, 
carefully breaking all Clods, and turning it up 
to the Air with a new Surface: when he has 
done this, if the Weather be dry, let him give 
every Heap a ſprinkling of Water, and thus 


leave them to the Weather. 


This done without Doors, let him ſee to eve- 
ry Part within. Few Weeds will riſe to trouble 
him in his Gravel Walks, but let the few that ap- 
pear be taken up, and thoſe Walks rolled firmly 
which are near the Houſe, that no Opportunity 
may be loſt of Walking when the Seaſon per- 
mits. 

The Beds of Ranunculus's, Anemonies, and 
other choice Flowers, will now require a care- 
ful Regard : we. have directed the planting 
them in the moſt advantageous Manner; but 
that Care will be loſt, unleſs all Danger be obvi- 
ated at this Seaſon. 

If there fall Snow it will go them no Harm; 
it rather ſhields them from other Injuries, than 
cauſes any; and mellows the Ground which it co- 
vers: but Froft and Rain are equally deſtructive: 
we have directed in what Manner they are be oc- 
caſionally defended, and let it now be cave, up- 
on either Occaſion. | 

The Conſequence of ſevere Froſt, if they be 
left expoſed to it, is evident; and that of Rains, 
if violent, is worſe. They not only may by 
their own Coldneſs and Damp rot the Roots; 
but if they ſhould eſcape this firſt Danger, the 
Wetneſs of the Ground will give the next Froſts 


double Power upon them. 


Let the Practice we directed laſt Week for the 


Fruit-Garden, be continued this Week in the 
Flower-Grougd. 
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Let the Gardener mark out all Places where 
he can plant flowering Shrubs in Spring, and dig 
them two Spades depth. | 


Let the Earth that is thus thrown up, be laid 
in a Ridge, as the Farmers throw up their 
Ground for fallowing; and once in three Weeks, 


ter. 

The Severity of the Seaſon will not allow the 
Green-houſe Plants to have much Air now; but 
for that Reaſon let there be no Opportunity loſt 


- of giving them that Advantage, when it Can be 


done with Safety. 
Every Evening their Shutters © on the Outlide of 


they muſt be refreſhed with Air whenever the 
Sun ſhines well upon the Place. 


as we would have our Gardener underſtand eve- 


ry Thing he practiſes ; we would imprint this 


ſtrongly upon his Memory. 
He may be aſſured from what we have ſaid of 
Plants and Flowers, raiſed under Frames in 


| Hot-beds, from what we have told him of the 


Management of his Kitchen Products, raiſed at 
theſe Seaſons, in Frames and under Glaſſes, and 
from numerous other Inſtances occaſionally inter- 
ſperſed in our Work, that a confined Air is de- 
ſtructive of all Plants. 

That which the common Products of a 
Kitchen Garden cannot bear, he may be ſure 
will prove fatal to the Exoticks in his Green- 
houſe; and he muſt ſet out with this general and 
unalterable Rule, that a Plant can no more be 
kept alive without freſh Air than an Animal. 


Cold, 


let it be ſtirred and freſh turned during Win- 


the Windows and Doors ſhould be ſhut in the 
worſt Weather; but when it is any Thing milder, 


One Kind of Reaſoning directs all this; 3 


In this Seaſon therefore, he is to manage care- 
fully in guarding. theſe tender Kinds from 


* 


| of ſuch Species, as from their Nature require Dec, 
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Dec. 


Cold, and at the ſame Time giving them ſo much 


Air as will prevent their Decay. 


The Difference between Noon-Day and Night 


is very great in Point of Cold, even in the 


ſevereſt Seaſons : the Air of the hardeſt 
Time is very different when warm'd by the free 
Sun, and when his Influence is obſcur'd. 

On this depends what we have directed for the 
Care of Green-houſe Plants in the Depth of Win- 
ter, and what we ſhall ſay farther on that Head : 
Let the Gardener keep in Mind theſe few Princi- 
ples of his Conduct, and he will never err 
grolly. 

If he ſhould keep his Greenhouſe ſhut up for a 
conſiderable Time together, in the ſame Manner 
as it is neceſſary to do in the ſevereſt Nights, he 
would ſee the Deſtruction of the whole Collection 
come on gradually; but even the firſt Notice he 


would receive this Way, would be ſo late, that a 


great deal of the Miſchief would be paſt Remedy. 

The Leaves, toward the Extremities of the 
Branches in ſeveral Kinds, would drop off; and 
by that Time he had Knowledge of this, by the fall- 
ing of two or three, Numbers would have loſt 
their Hold and Means of Nouriſhment ; and, in 
Spite of all his Care would follow. 

The Plants would be deform'd by this; and 
the next Stage of Miſchief would be, that the 
Branches, from which theſe Leaves fell, would 
themſelves decay ; and afterwards the Whole, 

In the mean Time the Contagion of theſe de- 


cay'd Leaves would extend itſelf thro* the whole 


Place, like the Mouldineſs of a Pear or Apple in 


the Fruitery ; and thoſe Plants, whoſe Principle 


of Vegetation had been ſo ſtrong that they reſiſted 
the firſt Miſchief, would periſh like the others 
from the latter. 

This would be the State of a ** ſhut 


up too cloſe and too long. At the ſame Time if 


the Intent of the Building were perverted, by 
leaving the Glaſſes too much open, a great Part 
of the Plants would periſn by the abſolute Cold: 
and theſe would be the moſt valuable; for the 
renderer Kinds, rais'd with moſt Care and Trouble, 
would be nipp'd firſt. 

Theſe are the Dangers of the two Extremes : 
this 1s the Seaſon in which they are moſt likely to 
happen; and we therefore take this Opportunity 
of laying it, in all its Force, before the practical 
Gardener. 

Upon this Principle his Conduct muſt be thus 
regulated. Always at Night, in ſevere Froſts, 
the Shutters are to be clos'd; and for the greater 
Part of the Day; and ſometimes all Day the 
Windows muſt be kept ſhut. 

Whenever the Sun ſhines, and the Air is clear, 
let them be rais'd at Noon. This muſt be done 
according to the Degree of Cold: if very ſevere, 
a little opening of them only muſt be allow'd, 
and for a little Time; for the leaſt will prevent 


No 16. 
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the abſolute Stagnation of the Air within. 

In better Days the Opening muſt be more free, 
and continued longer; and the Plants will, by 
that, be enabled to bear longer ſhutting up, if 
the ſucceeding Days demand it. 

The Difference between a pure and foggy Air 
is very great. A thick Fog is almoſt as much to 
be fear'd in Winter as Froſt. Such an Air let in 
for a few Minutes, and then ſhut up in the 
Greenhouſe, I have known do more Miſchief in 
one Night, than any other Accident, under tole- 
rable Care, could have done in a Week. 

All the Time the Greenhouſe is oblig'd 
to be ſo much ſhut up, let the Plants contain'd 
in it have very little Water. They will require 
leſs than at other Times; and nothing will more 
contribute to the Damage they may receive from 
being kept cloſe, than the Addition of that Damp 
which the Warmth of the Air will raiſe EY the 
wetted Earth. 

Decay of the Parts is what is dreaded, and no- 
thing will promote that ſo much as Cloſeneſs, 


Heat, and Moiſture. 


The Care of the Greenhouſe being thus once 
well underſtood, ſhort Leſſons will direct its Ma- 
nagement on ſucceeding Occaſions, 

Every thing being well regulated there, 
let our Gardener look into his Stove : let him ſee 
by the Aſpect of his Plants, as well as by his 
Thermometer, that the Air is properly heated. 

If the Plants ſhoot too freely, let him a little 


ſlacken the Degree of Fire; and if they appear 


faint at the Ends of the Branches, let him a little 
no AA 

Let him now well diſtinguiſh which of his Plants 
will require Watering, and in what Degree. Let 
him uſe no Water for this Purpoſe but what has 
ſtood a Day and Night in the Stove, and 
give this very ſparingly to thoſe which moſt re- 


quire it, ſuch as the Shrubs and Plants of a firmer 


Structure, and ſcarce any to the Cereus Kinds. 
Theſe have no Leaves to loſe, therefore there is 

leſs Danger of their wanting Moiſture ; but with 

Regard to the others, as the Heat of the Air keeps 


them perſpiring, they muſt be ſupply'd propor- 


tionably at the Root, or they will be ſtripp'd one 


by one of their Leaves, as the Plants in the 


Greenhouſe will from Over-cloſeneſs. | 
Me have given particular Directions under the 


diſtinct Heads, for the Management of thoſe 


Plants of which we have treated with Reſpect to 
Watering; but, in general, the woody Kinds 
will require it moſt frequently, the harbaceous in 
a middling Degree, and the ſucculent leaſt. 
Thoſe which require moſt ſhould have it allow'd 
them, not by an Increaſe of the Quantity, but by 
repeating it the oftener ; for it will always be for 
the Advantage of the Plants in general, in the 
Stove, not to water too many at a Time, nor 


thoſe too largely. 
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The Management of the SEMINARY, for this Wetk. 


Lanting, Sowing, and Removing, at this | 


Time ceaſe; it is but little therefore the Se- 
minary requires; but whatever it does require 
or can admit, ſhould be very carefully exe- 
cuted, to ſave the Hurry of the approaching 
Spring. | 

We have directed, in a preceding Week, the 
Earth to be dug and thrown up in Ridges, that 
is intended for planting in February : let this be 
broke and turn'd in a mild Day; and thrown up 
in a new Ridge, that the Influence of Froſt and 
Winds' may be receiv'd on a freſh Surface. 

There is no Seaſon when a Gap or Breach in 
the Fences of a Seminary, can be ſo miſchievous 
as at preſent z it wou'd admit the cutting Winds, 


that will nip the tenderer of the Plants; and Ver- 


min may get in, which will deſtroy without Mea- 
ſure. Some Kinds will bark the Trees, and eres 
tear the Seeds out of the Ground. 

For theſe Reaſons let all be kept ſecure; and 


let the young Trees be well ſupported by their 


Stakes in the Stem, and preſerved by covering the 
Earth about their Roots. | 


Cold Rains will fall at this Seaſon, and they 


may be as prejudicial in this Part of the Garden- 
er's Ground as any other. 

Let him obſerve whether there be any Spot 
where they lodge; and, if there be, cut Drains 
from it, to carry the Water clean off. This 


is not only neceſſary at this, but all other Seaſons 


of the Year. 

In Winter a wet Ground gives the Froſt too 
much Power upon the Roots; and in Spring it 
makes the Shrubs ſhoot out too faſt. 

The Buſineſs in a Seminary, is, that the Plants 


| ſhould grow firm and found, which will never 


be ſo well enſur'd as when the Ground is perfectly 


| drain'd. 


The laſt Care in this Part of the FB for 


the preſent Week, ſhould be the looking over the 


Beds of Seedlings, whether of the Flower or 
Tree Kind. | 


Theſe muſt a little be ſhelter'd by looſe Straw, 
a Mat, or other Covering, according to their 
Nature, as directed under the proper Heads, if 
the Froft be ſevere; and, if more remiſs, thoſe 


off. 
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Coverings muſt be n rais'd UP, or taken 
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1 che Froſt be ſevere this Week, nothing is 
to be done among the Fruit-Trees; but if the 


Weather be more open, and the Spade can be 


employ'd, there is no Time when it will be found 


more ſerviceable. 


The Seaſon is about to approach for the Roots 
drawing Nouriſhment, and thoſe of Trees do it 
{ſooner than moſt imagine. Therefore let the 
Earth now be prepar'd, to give Way to their 


young Fibres, and to ſupply them with proper 
Juices. 


To this Purpoſe, let the careful Gardener dig 


up all the Ground between the Trees in his Or- 
chard, a full Spade deep, picking out the Roots 
of Weeds as he finds them, breaking the Clods, 
and afterwards ſifting on a little Soot, and 
ſcattering over that ſome Pigeons Dung. This 
vill break the Stiffneſs of the Soil, and by that 


or the FRUIT-GARDEN. 


Means give free Paſſage to the young Shoots from 
the Roots of the Trees : theſe Shoots will be much 


more numerous, by Means of cutting off the 


Ends of old ones, and the Manure will be 
diſſolved by the Rains of Winter, and tho- 
roughly waſh into the Earth before Spring. 


This Cultivation of the Ground about the 


Trees in an Orchard, is more neglected than any 
Part of the Gardener's Buſineſs, yet is there not 
any Thing more neceſſary. | 
The Condition of all Earth is this: when it 
lies at Reſt it grows hard and folid : from this 
State it is broken and improv'd by Digging, for 
the Plantation of the Trees; and when they are 
planted, if it be neglected, it will grow from 
that Time more and more firm; declining into its 
old natural State again. 
The Induſtry of Man in Tillage gives the 
I Earth 


0 F GARDENING. 
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Earth i in Fields its great Fertility, and why ſhould | 


— it be deny d to an Orchard. 


Trees will indeed make their Way, and ſup- 
port themſelves better than moſt tender Plants, 


without Man's Aſſiſtance; but they will do much 


better with it; and as ſo ſmall a Share will an- 
ſwer the Purpoſe, it is very wrong to with-hold 
that. 

By this Method of digging up the Ground, 
and a free Uſe of the Bill and Saw, in clearing 
away ſome of the Branches, an Orchard may be 
made to produce four times its uſual Quantity. 


SECTION 


or the 


CHLORIS, 


the Gardener what he is to do if . 
Weather at this Time prove very froſty; 

ſhall now conſider it in the other Extreme yo” 
Wet. 

In this Caſe, the Advice we have given him 
in the Nurſery, muſt be continued here. If 


Water lodges in any Part, it will be a certain Oc- 


caſion of Miſchief ; 
by a well cut Drain. 


therefore let it be taken off 


than this, when the Seaſon does not require nor 
admit any other Hurry. 


Let him next look to the Artichoke-Beds, 
which we directed him lately to cover with 
Mould : if the Froſt threaten, let a little dry 
Peaſe-Haulm be ſcattered over them; and, if 


Wet lodges, let it be in the ſame Manner carry'd 
away. 


There is no Part of the Ground in which a 
Lodgment of Water will not be hurtful; no 
Time of the Year at which it will be more de- 
ſtructive than now: none when it ſo readily diſ- 
cloſes itſelf; and none in which the Gardener is 
more at Leiſure to remedy the Miſchief. 


Let him therefore this, or any of the ſucceed- 
ing Weeks, when there happens much Rain, 
look to the whole Ground under his Care, ob- 
ſerve when the Damage is like to happen, and 
at once prevent it, for this and all ſucceeding Oc- 
caſions. 

In a mild Day let him fix upon ſome Spot for 
a good Crop of Peaſe and Beans. 


Let him dig up the Ground, carefully break 


all · the Clods, and then draw Lines for planting 
them, 


The beſt Bean for this Time, is the Sandwich; 


E have, in the preceding Week, directed 


4 2 
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To compleat this Work, 


the Heads reduc'd to ſuch Extent, that the Sun 
and Air can come freely at every Part: the 
Conſequence will certainly be, that the ſmaller 
Quantity of Wood left, will yield a much larger 
Produce than the Whole in its wild State would 
have done; and the Fruit will be much finer. 
The Philoſophers Paradox, That Half is more 
than the Whole, will be very e illuſtrated 
in this Example. 
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and for this Kind the Rows ſhould be a Yard aſunder, 
and the Plants eight Inches diſtant in the Rows. 


The common Practice places them much cloſer ; 


but they err, who ſuppoſe more Beans are produ- 


| ced by unreaſonably multiplying the Plants in the 


ſame Piece of Ground. 


No Reaſoning is like Experience : and I have 
found, by fair Tryal, that in this Way the 
Ground will yield one third more Beans than 


| when twice as many Plants are rais'd in it; and 
This is a Part of the Buſineſs very neceſſary to 
be done at ſome Time, and at none more proper 


that the Beans are always ſweeter. 


The Peaſe ſhould be ſown in Drills, at conſi- 
derable Diſtance, and fewer allow'd to the 
Ground, in the like Manner; for the ſame 
Reaſoning holds good, and is ſupported by the 
ſame Experience, that ten Plants, well nouriſh'd, 
will produce from the ſame Ground more Fruit, 


than twenty which are planted ſo near as to ſtarve 
one another. 


The Hotſpur is a very proper Kind for this 
Plantation, and they ſhould be ſcattered thin in 
Drills, about an Inch and half deep. The 
Ground ſhould be well broke over them, and 
they will ſhoot at their own Time, ſooner or later, 
according to the Seaſon ; and will ripen ſo early 
as to ſucceed the Dwarf Peaſe rais'd in Hot- 
Beds, as we ſhall direct in its proper Place. 


The Peaſe for that Uſe the Gardener has now 
growing, if he have obſerv'd carefully our Di- 
rections for ſowing them in the End of Autumn 
and three Weeks hence we ſhall direct him to 
take them up, and forward them by this artificial 
Method. 


Here it may be proper to obſerve, that he is 
by no Means to omit the ſowing Peaſe now for a 
natural forward Crop, becauſe he intends to raiſe 
ſome for that Purpoſe in Hot-Beds, for that is a 
tedious Buſineſs ; and the firſt Peaſe that come in a 


natural 


let the Trees be Dec. 
thinn'd of ſome of their abundant Boughs, and 
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natural Way are vaſtly preſerable, becauſe they 
have their true Sweetneſs. 

The Muſhroom- Beds now require a great deal 
of Care, but they will very well repay it by the 
Supply they yield. | 

The Gardener has ſeen from the Conſtructien 
of theſe Beds, that two Things principally pro- 
mote the Growth of the Spawn, theſe are Heat 
and Moiſture : but if either of theſe be in too 
great a Degree, they will fail ; and if very good 
Care be not taken at this Seaſon, ſo much Wet 
will get into the Beds as to drown the Spawn ; 
and altogether rot it with that Heat which 
would make it ſhoot. If they be made as we have 
directed; they will require no more Aſſiſtance to 
keep in their Heat, and defend them both from 
Froſt and Rain, than a good Covering of long 
Straw. 

Only let the Gardener be careful that he does 
not hurt what he would preſerve, by doing this 
heedleſly. The Straw muſt be dry when it is 
laid on; and it muſt lie no longer than while it 
continues fo ; when it grows damp and falls, it 
muſt be removed, and the Place ſupplied by 
more. 


The Cauliflower Plants which we have direct- | 


ed to be tended hitherto with ſo much Care, are 
at no Seaſon in more Danger than now. 
They are under the Shelter of Glaſſes, and 


are in all Reſpects in the Condition of Green- 


houſe Plants : therefore what we have juſt di- 
rected for the Preſervation of thoſe will keep 
theſe alſo in Health ; and no other Way can. 


The. Glaſſes muſt- always be let down in an 


Evening to cover the Plants cloſe from the Night 


Froſts, but towards Noon in a ſerene Day they 
ſhould always be opened. 

Fs any dead Leaf appear upon them it muſt 
be taken off; the Mould muſt be drawn about 
their Stems; and it will be of Service alſo fre- 
quently to ſtir the Surface to a little Depth with- 


in the ie Glaſs, and to dig it up round about it. 


This laſt which is not commonly practiſed is a — 


great Aſſiſtance, for it promotes the ſpreading 
of the Roots, by taking off their extreme Ends, 
and gives them a light looſe Earth for growing. 


Leet this, which is the ſame Thing we have di- 


rected in the Orchard, be continued alſo to every 


Part of the Kitchen-Ground, where there is any 
Crop growing. 


Beans and Peaſe which we have directed to be 
ſown and planted in the preceding Months, will 
now be up at ſome Heighth, and nothing tends 
ſo much to preſerve them, as this Practice « | 


digging near their Roots. 


It not only gives them a Supply of Nouriſh- 
ment, when that is fcarce ; but affords the Gar- 
dener at the ſame Time the eaſieſt Opportunity 
of Earthing up their Stalks, which is as eſſen- 
tial to thoſe Crops meant to ſtand out the Win- 
ter, as any part of the Buſineſs. 

The Bottoms of the Stalks of Beans are apt to 
ſtoop, and lie a little Way upon the Ground, 
and the cold Wet of the Surface at this Time 
rots them : this is prevented perfectly, by the 
Practice of Earthing them up. 


The Mould is thus brought over them on theſe 
weak and half decayed Parts, and being drawn 
up ſome Inches of the Stem above, the 'whole 
under Part of the Plant which was moſt en- 
dangered, is by this Means perfectly ſheltered; 
and the Stalk riſes ſingle, bold, , and: upright 
from the Top of the Earthing, as if it had ori- 
ginally grown from the Seed in the ſame firm 
Manner, 

The Stalks of Peaſe lie 3 more upon the 
Ground than thoſe of Beans, and they ſuffer in 
the ſame Manner from it, if unguarded at this 
ſevere Seaſon; the ſame Method is to be uſed of 
Earthing them up, as directed for the Beans; 
and it gives them in like Manner a Kind of 
new Growth. 
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with various Additions. 


1. PRO LIFE K O U 8 


it has Prettineſs enough to recmpenſe 
the little Care it demands. 

If it wants the full Splendor of che. Stove 
Plants, neither does it Vs rs their e 
Culture. 

Moſt of the Writers in Botany have named it, 
and all under its proper Title Ranunculus, tho 
- BAUHine calls it Ra- 
nunculus latifolius bullatus aſphodeli radice. Li- 

N Rus gives in a ſhort Name, an abſolute De- 
ſcription, Foliis ovatis ſerratis ſcapo nudo uuifloro, 
Crowfoot with oval ſerrated Leaves, and Nut 
Flowers on naked Stalks. | 

Such is exactly the Condition of the EY a 


State of Nature, for it is the Gardener's. Art 


that fills the Body of the Flower. with cluſtered 


Perals, and raiſes the youhg ond e from its 
Boſom. | 


The Root is formed of ſeveral oblong wide! 
rous Pieces. 


The Leaves are not 8 their Nasty, 


they ſpread in a pretty Cluſter on the Penn 


and have ſhort Foot-ſtalks. Sit el T 
Theſe are White with a er Tinge of Green : 
the Leaves themſelves \ are of a pale, but very 
agreeable Green; and they have a few ſtraggling 


whitiſh Veins, Theſe are 'very conſpicuous on 
Numb. XVII. 


MOUNTAIN OOo r. 


H E extreme Stigalarkty of this Plant 
' muſt recommend it to the Curious; and 


the under Side, and the Leaves often fie iNtO a Dec. 
Kind of ſoft 1 or Tubercles , between 


them. 


The Shape of the Leaf is oral; it is a little 


hollowed in the broad Part for the Stalk, and 


grows narrower to a Point : the Edges are beau- 
tifully ſerrated, * ' 

Among theſe riſe the Stalks. They are nume- 
rous, ſlender, of a whitiſh Green, but tinged 
a little with Red toward the Baſe, and about 
four Inches high. | 

No Leaves grow on theſe: each is deſtined 
for the Support of one, Flower, and this 
is in the State of Nature, large Yellow, 
formed of five Petals, with a great Cluſter of 
Filaments in the Centre, and of a Ihr Fra- 
grance. 

In this State ſome have looked upon the Plant, 
as a diſtinct Species, and entitled it by another 


Name. Dopoxn avs, has called it Ranunculus 


Luſitanicus, and our, People thence the 3 
Crow foot. 


+) To this 3 of the Plant, we e ſhall again re- 


fer the Student, When the Claſs is to be deter- 


mined ; but we are now to explain the Diffe- 
'rences made in the; Aſpect of the Flower by 


Culture. | 
Ini: Nature the yk of when the Root is well 
nouriſhed, will exceed the proper Number, as in 
Dad. 5 = our 
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our Meadow Crowfoots, being ſometimes feven 
or more; but luxuriant Art makes them innu- 
merable, and adds the pleaſing Wonder of a ſe- 
cond Production. 

On the Top of each Stalk, as it firſt rifes from 
the Root, appears a green, oval Button, tipped 
with Gold : this as the ſmall Stalk riſes in Height, 
ſwells and expands, till by Degrees it grows in 
the full Luſtre of a double Flower compoſed of 
Multitudes of narrow and ſharp-pointed Petals 
in various circular Series; and all of a delicate 
Yellow. - 5 

In the midſt are buried ſome fine Threads with 
thin Buttons, which impregnate the Rudiments 
of many Seeds, appearing afterwards in an ob- 


long Cluſter. 


In this State the Flower has great Beauty and 
Singularity of Aſpect: the pointed Form of the 


Petals, gives it this Peculiarity, and if brought 
without the Leaves to a common Obſerver, he 


would call it a Yellow Hepatica. 
This however is not all the Luſtre to which 


it may be brought. Where the Soil ſuits, and 


no Negligence or Ignorance of the Gardener 
prevents, there will in the moſt vigorous. Plants 
appear on ſome Stalks, the proliterous Flower, 
we have repreſented in the Figure. | 

In theſe, the firſt Structure is the ſame as in 
the others, but from the Centre there riſes a ſmall 
Stalk, ſupporting on its Top a Repreſentation 
of the firſt in Miniature, 


The little Flower is formed exactly as the 1 


larger, but the Colour is fainter; the Bottom 
where it joins the Stalk, is White; the firſt Se- 
ries of Petals, are alſo White tipped with Green, 


and tinged with a little Yellow ; and the reſt are 
of a fainter Yellow than thoſe in the original or | 
lower Flower. 8 


Such is the elegant Aſpect of this Species in 


its beſt State: but even here what Nature gives 


in one Inſtance, ſhe reſtrains in another; the 
Flower thus rendered double and proliferous, 
loſes its natural and original Fragrance. | 
To know the Claſs to which this Plant belongs in 
the Linn z ax Syſtem, the Student muſt examine a 
ſingle Flower. He will find this placed in a Cup 
formed of five oval Leaves, lightly tinged with the 
Colour of the Flower, and they fall alſo with it. 
The Body of the Flower he will ſee compoſed 
according to the Condition of the Plant, and 
various Degree of Nouriſhment, of an uncertain 
Number of Petals, but not leſs than five, and 
in its Centre he will find a great Number of Fi- 


laments, crowned with oblong, obtuſe, and 


doubled Buttons ; in the Centre of theſe he will 
ſee a Cluſter of Rudiments of Seeds; - whoſe 
Styles are ſo ſhort, that they are not diſtinguiſh- 
able, but with ſmall reflex Stigmata, or Tops. 

One Obſervation more leads him to the Claſs 
of the Plant ; but without that he may under 
this Degree of Knowledge err : let him examine 
whether theſe numerous Filaments riſe from the 
Receptacle, or from the Inſide of the Cup. 

We have before explained to him, that this 
Circumſtance makes the Diſtinction between the 
twelfth and thirteenth Claſs in the Linn a av 


| 


ſuch a Plant, as ſoon as they ſhew their Nature; 


| the Reader: Rules eſtabliſhed on my own Expe- 


2 
— . 


Syſtems the Icoſandrous and the Polyandrous. 

In this Plant they riſe from the Receptacle, ——__ 
therefore it is one of the Pohandria; and the nu- 
merous Rudiments of Fruit, declare it alſo one 
of the Polygania. 3 

We have before told the Student, that where 
the Styles are too ſhort for Inſpection, the Num- 
ber of theſe Rudiments and Stigmata (Parts pro- 
perly affixed to the Heads of Styles) ſhews the dif- 
ferent Order. | | 
The Genus of Ranunculus under this Claſs, is 
diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar Mark, the Nectari- 
um; this is a little Hollow containing in its Bot- 
tom a minute Gland, and ſituated near the Baſe 
of each Petal. 

In the moſt double Flowers, this is leaſt con- 
ſpicuous, but the Student is not to ſuppoſe the 
Plant of any other Genus, ſhould this be wanting 
in ſuch Flowers entirely; for we have told him, 
where theſe are ſo luxuriant, the diſtinctive Parts 
are moſt difficulty ſeen; and often loſt entirely. 


Culture of this CRowroor. 


It may be raiſed from parted Roots; but it is 
beſt produced from Seeds. Theſe rarely ripert 
in the proliferous Flowers; but as there are uſu- 
ally ſome which are not proliferous from the 
ſame Root with thoſe that are; let the Gardener 
ſave his Seeds ſrom theſe, | . 

Let him cut off the proliferous Flowers from 


and then digging about the Root, and gently 
Watering it, raiſe the other Flowers upon their 
Stalks, to the moſt full Perfection for ripening 
the Seeds. 

Theſe let him collect by cutting off the Heads 
as ſoon as they change Colour: let him lay them 
on a paper'd Shelf, and the Seeds will fall off after 
they are hardened. Then let him ſpread them to 
harden more perfectly; and after ten Days tie 
them up in Papers for the proper Seaſon. 

The laſt Week in Auguſt, dig up a Border in 
a warm Part of the Garden, cover it five Inches 
with freſh Mould, from a dry rich Paſture, and 
ſcatter on theſe Seeds. 

Sift over them a quarter of an Inch of any of the 
light Compoſts we have directed for other Plants, 
and lay ſome Pieces of Furze Buſh upon the 
Ground. 12 

Here let the Plants take their Courſe; and 
they will do better than with all the idle Arts of 
Culture. 

When they have ſome little Strength the ſucceed- 
ing Spring, thin them by taking up the weakeſt, and 
plant theſe in other Parts of the Garden; leaving 
the others at eight Inches Diſtance in their ori- 
ginal Bed: from this they are never to be remov- 
ed until the Roots want parting, and here they 
will flower more gloriouſly than with any Art. 

This is the Method I have practiſed: this 
the Inſtruction I wiſh every where to lay before 


rience, not taken from the common Books, Re- 
tailers of one anothers Folly. 
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—_— 2. SPIRAL VALLISNERIA 
Plate Here we propoſe to the Attention of the Curi- and is white, lender, and hung with many Fi- 
XVII. ous indeed a Wonder; a Plant worth all the Pains | bres. 
Fig: 2. that can be taken to raiſe. it in our Country; and The Leaves are very long, narrow, wav'd at 


of all that can employ the Mind upon the Miracles 


of Vegetable Nature, the firſt, greateſt, and moſt 

re 

We know that in the Generality of Plants, the 

Seeds are impregnated from Organs ſituated in the 

ſame Flower; and that in ſome theſe neceſſary Parts 

are plac'd on other Shoots of the ſame Species. 
The common Spinage ripens no Seeds if 


che Male Plant be pull'd up; and the Female 


Palm pines in Barrenneſs, till her Male Conſort 
riſes above the ſurrounding Trees, and gives to 
the looſe Winds that Duſt they waft to her. 

In all this, ſtrange as it appears, the two 
Plants hold their Places, and each Kind of Flower 
remains on its own Stalk ; but, in the preſent In- 
ſtance, there is almoſt the Animal Power of Loco- 
Motion. 

The Male and Female Plants grow ſeparate at 
the Bottom of the Waters; but *tis not under 
them that the Impregnation can be made. 

The Female raiſes her Flower upon a fpiral 


| Stalk ; which, accommodating itſelf to the Depth 


of Water, and even to the Riſe and Fall of Tides, 
keeps it always juſt upon the Surface, 

The Male Flower mean Time opening far be- 
low, when it is ripe for its deſtin*d Office, breaks 


from its Stalk entire, riſes to the Surface, and 


floats upon the Water, till the Current or the Mo- 
tion of the Air brings i it to the Female, its deſtin'd 
Spoule. 

The earlier Writers were not acquainted with 


the Plant; but fince Boccovx and MicuzLi all 
have nam'd it with due Admiration. 


nus, the Pond-weeds, and calls it Potamogeton 


The firſt has join'd it with a very unlike Ge- 


 Alge folio Piſanum *. 


MichELI nam'd it Yalliſneria, after a very emi- 
nent Botaniſt, VALLISNIERI: a Cuſtom well eſta- 
bliſh'd, but of late ſo much abus'd by the Uſe 
of unworthy Names, that it is beſt rejected. 

That Author calls it the female Plant Valliſne- 


ria paluſtris algæ folio Italica foliis in ſummitate den- 


ticulatis flore purpuraſcente P: and, not perceiving 
the Male Plant roſe from the ſame Seeds, and only 
differ'd in Sex, he nam'd that diſtinctly Yaliſneri- 
oides; adding, paluſtre algæ folio Italicum foliis in 


ſummitate tenuiſſime denticulatis floribus albis vix 


conſpicuis J. 
Linn us, and the other late Enquirers, Go 


the two Plants, differ'd in Sex, not Species; and 
as there has been no other diſcover'd of the Kind, 
they retain || the Name Valiſneria without Addition. 


The Root creeps under the Surface of the Mud, 


— 


the Edges, obtuſe at the End, and all along the 
upper Part edg d with the fineſt Serrative that can 
be conceiv'd. 

Theſe riſe in a Cluſter from the Root, and at 
their Baſe have a Tinge of Crimſon: the reſt is 
of a very beautiful green; and there run a few 
Ribs lengthwiſe, which are reddiſh toward the 
Bottom of the Leaf, and upwards whitiſh ; with 
Fibres of a pale green between them. 

With Reſpect to the Flowers and their Stalks, 
we are to conſider the ſeveral Plants diſtinctly. 

In ſome, which are the Male Plants, there riſes 
among the Leaves a very ſhort, ſlender, and 
plain Stalk, ſupporting a Spike of little Flowers. 

Theſe are white: they are defended by a com- 


mon Scabbard, which ſplits into two oblong nar- 


row Parts; and each of theſe is again divided at 
the End, and turn'd back. 

The Ear, which this defends in its In- 
fancy, is covered all over with theſe minute 
white Flowers. Each is form'd of a ſingle 
Petal, divided to the Bottom into three, Seg- 


ments: and theſe are broadeſt at the Extremity, 


obtuſe, and turn'd back. 


Theſe contain the Male Parts for Impregna- 
tion; and, as they ripen the ſmall Buttons on 
their Filaments, they ſtart from the common Ear, 


and riſe to the Surface of the Water, where they 


float in ſuch Number, that in ſome Places the 


Whole appears covered with them as a looſe - 


white Duſt : then the Buttons, which had receiv'd 
Maturity under the Water, dry, and become fit 
for their Office. 

This is the Male Plant call'd Valliſneribides. 

The Female ſends up among the Leaves many 
Stalks, which are ſlender, purple at the Bottom, and 
upwards of a whitiſh green; and, for two thirds of 
their Length, are twiſted ſpirally. Their Subſtance 
is tender, with a conſiderable Degree of Elaſti- 
city; and may be drawn by pulling out to a 
greater or leſſer Length. 


The Purpoſe of Nature is, that theſe female F low- 


ers ſhould float exactly upon the Surface, that they 


may meet the looſe and ſcattered Male ones : the 
Stalk therefore unwinds its Folds, ſo far as to 
reach that Surface, and maintains the Place for 
the Flower, by lengthning or contracting the 
Spiral Part upon all Occaſions. 

There are no Leaves on theſe Stalks: one 
Flower is ſupported on the Summit, and this is 
very ſingular. The Scabbard, ſerving it in the Of- 
fice of an outer Cup, is long, and of a cylindric 


| Figure, but ſplit into the End into two Parts. 


* Boccone Muſzum, 1. p. 29. 
+ Micasii Genera Plantarum, 12. t. 10. f. 1. 
Tt Micnzri Gen. PI. t. 10. f. 2. 


1 Dariszoxp, LIxx us, Vax Rorrx. 
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is owing that we read of it under various Names. 


The ſyngeneſious Plants, like the bulbous, had 


been very ill diſtinguiſh'd, in Reſpect of their 


ribus parallelis: Ot bonna with pinnatifid Leaves, 


and narrow parallel Segments. 


4 


$ Nunquam nobis licuit deſideratiſſimos intueri flores. | Lib us, Sp. Pl. 


| 190. X G MPL EAT BODY. 
Þ — Dec. T heſe do not turn «hill as in the Male's Scabbard. Dec 
bl Within this riſes the proper Cup of the Flower, | ET 4 eg GS . 
| | and this is plac'd on 2 of the Fruit, Culture of the Varrisuz B14. 
; and at the Top is divided into three oval Sep- The Piant is à Native of Florent 6. an a "SO 
h ments. other of the warm Parts of Enrope, where it 
4 The Flower itſelf is form'd of one p etal di- flowers annually in their Ditches; the Whole, 
1 vided into three Parts, which are of an oval except il Finale Flowers, remaining under 
1 Form, convex, and plac'd upon the Cup. The | Water. 
[i Cyp 1» e ad the Tie oe" m ag —ars Linnzvus thinks he has ſeen it in «colder 
4 Within the Flower are three Points, one plac? Climates, bur Arnet i Flowers. 
Ul on each Petal, and theſe are the Nectaria. Their 
wh | It is evident from this by what Means it muſt 
Wl | Colour is a fainter oi 11 1 1 2 rats d pere. 
0 | Pp Che Male Flowers aving riſen to the Sur The Ws of Wätkr Ptancs are very Föll ef 
Ulf ace, the Ear they cover'd withers ; but, after 
i each Female Flower, comes a Seed-veſſzl; Life and theſe taken up with a good Lump of the 
bl this is oblong, akte, 4 and contains numerous Soil from the Bottom, may be very well brought 
bi Re TIP to England in a Condition of Vegetation, 
iti Thus the more Curious have deſerib'd its They ſhould be Roots of young Plants which 
i ' Flowers, and general Manner of Fructification; | have never flower'd; for the Principle of Vegeta- 
. and thus LiNN Aus, with the reſt, have taken | tion is in theſe much ſtronger than in ſuch as 
4 the Account. It is confirm'd to me, with the | have anſwer'd the Foro of Nature by ripening 
Wl Addition of the Particulars here nam'd, by their Seeds. 
/h late Letters of Signor Bxuni, fo that I can in | For the Reception of theſe there ſhould be ſe- 
it no Reſpect doubt the full and exact Circum- lected ſome warm Corner of a Canal or Pond, 
ti ſtances, tho' no more than the Author Juſt nam'd where the Depth i is not too great, and the Bottom 
1 I have been able to obtain a Sight of its moſt ſin- [ar ich Mud. 
1 gular Flowers $. | In this the Roots ſhould be planted with Care, 
"kt The Place this Plant claims in the Linnzan | Cloſing the Soil about them, and Art can do no 
We Syſtem, is declar'd already in its peculiar 'Charac- | more. They will live in leſs favourable Situa- 
1 ter, of having Male and Female Flowers on ſe- tions; but where they ſtand ſhelter'd' from cold 
4 parate Plants; all which are of that Kind, being Winds, n the South Sun, and at a Depth 
. rang*d by that Author in his Twenty- ſecond Claſs, where its Rays may reach the Bottom, they will 
1 the Dioecia: but to find under what Section 'in have a fair Chance to flower. 
1 that Claſs it is to be plac'd, the Male Flower | . After they have ſhot, it will be proper to keep 
1 muſt be examined for the Parts of Impregnation. them entirely clear from Weeds; and with no 
11 In this there ſtand two upright Filaments, of farther Care they will naturally ſucceed. 
4 the Length of the Flower, crown'd with ob- The Shallowneſs of the Water will be a very 
4 long Buttons. This Number of Filaments, which eſſential Article in their Favour; for as the Differ- 
12 is in the other Claſſes a primary and conſtitutional; | ence between us and -/taly, to a Plant which 
5 Character, in this becomes only the Mark of a | grows' naturally under Water, is principally in the 
of ſubordinate Arrangement, Heat that Water has during the Summer Months, 
it There is no Plant of the Droecious Tribe, whoſe this may be aſſiſted by the Shallowneſs; the Wa- 
$ 7 Male Flower has a ſingle Stamen : this Number | ter of little Depth being always in the ſame Pond 
if is the ſmalleſt known; and the Plant therefore | conſiderable warmer than what has more. 
14 belongs to the firſt Section. „ 
fs 3 PECTINATE-L EA D 0 THON NA. 
"8 Plate This is a Plant whoſe whole Aſpect will aſſiſt in F Generical Charaiens; till this Author took them 
1 XVII. recommending it to the Curious. The F lowers, under a more ſtrict Conſideration, 
1 Fig. 3. which are numerous, do not want their Beauty; *PLUKENET has figur'd it under the Name of 
it but there is alſo a great deal in the Growth and | Jakes Abſinthites — and CouuklIx EO retaining 
8 Figure of the Plant, when properly mann 'd, the ſame Generical Term Facobza,' adds; Africans 
| . and not a little in the Leaves. dare foliis abſinthii umbelliferi incanis. 
N 1 | Many of the later Writers have deſerib'd itz | Lix Ns diſtinguiſhing many of theſe Plants 
| | | but, till the Time of Linx.zvs, its proper | under the Name of Othonna, adds, as the ſpecific 
5 | Genus has not been well eſtabliſh'd. To this it | Character of this, foliis pinnatifidis, Iaciniis linea- 
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and hung with many Fibres. 


and ſtand at the Verge. 


Plate 
XVII. 


Fig. 4. 


The Root is woody, brown, divided, ſpreading, | Buttons in the tubular Flowers, ſpeaks it one of Dec. 
the /yngene/ious Tribe; and the Seeds fo rarely —— 
The Stem is alſo woody, and is covered with a | ripen in the Center under the tubular Floſcules, 

rough brown Bark, and with the Remains of | and fo regularly under the ligulated ones, at the 

many fallen Leaves, whoſe Footſtalks are more | Verge, that it is ſeen to be one of the Pohgamia 

durable. neceſſaria, thoſe in which the various Method of 

The Branches are numerous, and their Bark is | Impregnation is not ſuperfluous. 

I ſcattered them withe 

The Leaves are ſcattered over without Io 
Order, and they ane of a pledſing Figure; they Culture of the PxcTINaTE OTHONNA. 
are oblong, conſiderably broad, and divided on 
both Sides almoſt to the Rib, into a great Num- 
ber of long, narrow, and parallel Segments, like 
the Teeth of a Comb, running a little obliquely. 

The Colour of theſe is a whitiſh green, and 
they are hoary. 

The Footſtalks are Saeed reddiſh ; and the 
Rib in the Middle is Srequetaly a little ting'd 
in the ſame Manner. 

The Flowers are large and yellow; they are 
plac'd on long, lender, whitiſh and hoary Foot- 
ſtalks, terminating the Tops of the Branches, 
and are not without their Beauty: they are of the 
radiated Kind, and have the Rays particularly together, and lay them up for Spring. 
long: theſe are of a very fine ſtrong yellow; and In this the Plant may be propagated by Cut- 
the Diſk in the Centre, which is ſmall, is of a tings, in the ſame Method we have directed for 
very deep Ftt of the fame Kind. other African Kinds ; but the beſt Way is to raiſe 

The Seeds are numerous, and wing'd with | jt from Seeds. 

Down. 


Theſe need not be brought from Africa; for 
The Flower is of an unpleaſing Smell; 


thoſe which ripen here will very well do the Bu- 
the Leaves when rubb'd in the Hand are not tic ſineſs. 


agreeable; and in Taſte ny ſtrongly reſemble They muſt be ſown at the End of February, 


a Carrot. upon a moderate Hot-Bed, and the Plants rais'd 
The Cup in which the F lower ſtands, is form'd | in the uſual Way, till they are large enough for 


of a ſingle Piece, and is of a plain Structure, | potting ; then they muſt be planted fingly in Pots 
hollow, and at the Rim divided into eight Seg- | of a moderate Size, fill'd with the Compoſt, and 
ments. 


ſhaded under a Frame, and water'd till well root- 

The Floſcules contain'd in the Body of the | ed: after this they muſt be brought into a warm 

Flower are of two Kinds, tubular and ligulated : | Part of the Garden, and ſet in the open Air till 

theſe Terms we have explain'd, treating of other | the Approach of Autumn, and then remov'd into 
of the compoſite flower'd Plants. 


| the Greenhouſe. 
The tubular Floſcules occupy the Centre, and 


| If they are thence taken into the Stove about 
are numerous: the ligulated Floſcules ate few, | the Middle of O#ober, they will be brought to 


flower at this Seaſon in greater PerfeCtion, and 
with much more Luſtre than older Plants. 
Their Leaves thus are numerous and full of Vi- 
gour : the Stem is covered with them to the Bot- 
tom, which is not the Caſe in older Plants kept 
in the common Way; and the Number of Flow- 
ers, the Contraſt of their gold yellow, with the 


ſilvery grey of the Leaves: and the red upon the 
Style, ſplit at the Top. Stalk, gives a conſummate Beauty, no Part of 

This Structure of the Flower ſhews its Claſs in | which is ſeen on the Plant when ſftary'd and il}+ 
the Livxn an Syſtem ; the Coaleſcence of the | manag'd. 


The Plant is a Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
where it naturally thrives in a mixt Soil of Mould 
and Sand, in Places that have Moiſture. This 
indicates the proper Manner of its Culture with 
us. There muſt be prepar'd for it a mellow Com- 
poſt, and it muſt have the Shelter of the Green- 
houſe to keep it alive thro? Winter; and, to give it 
the full Luſtre in flowering, the Stove, 

Let the Compoſt be made thus: 

Take up a Barrow of rich black Mould from 
under the Turf in a Meadow; put to this a 
Buſhel of coarſe Sand, a Buſhel of Pond-Mud, 
and a Peck of rotted Cow-dung : ſtir all theſe 


The tubular contain five Filaments, whoſe 
Buttons are of an oblong Form, and unite in a 
Cylinder; and in the Midſt of theſe is plac'd a 
ſingle Style. 

In the ligulated, which are female Floſcules 
only, there are no Filaments; theſe contain 
the Rudiment of a Seed, from which riſes a ſingle 


4. S CARL E T C YVNO MORI UM. 


The Valliſneria itſelf is ſcarce a Rranger Plant | 
than this; and few have more Beauty. Were there 


nothing to recommend it but the high Colour, Many of the late Botaniſts have nam'd it; but, 

and the Form, the Want of Leaves and ſcaly Ar- till MickzII, all with great Miſtakes as to its 

mament, it would deſerye all Notice; but there is | Nature; and, till LINN us, in its Claſs. 
Ne 17, Eee 


a Singularity and extreme Prettyneſs in the faint 
Manner of its flowering. 


Its 
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Its Form, Subſtance, and want of Leaves! | 


have caus'd them to call it a Fungus, —Boccone 


has nam'd it Fungus Typhordes — Catftail Muſh- | 
room; a Name not unaptly repreſenting what is 


ſometimes its Figure. 
PxTIVIR has call'd 1 it Fungus Mauritanicus ru- 
ber verrucoſus. 

M1cnEL1 gave it the Name Cynomorium, which 
the Greek Reader, who obſerves its Figure and 
Colour, will find more expreſſive than decent; 
and. this LIN us has retain'd,. as there is no 
other Species, without Addition. 


The Plant is eight Inches high; and, * | 
different Circumſtances of Growth, -it appears in 


various Forms; but, when the Soil and Situation 


favour its flowering, the Whole aſſumes a tolera- 


bly regular and conſtant Figure. 


The Root is a light roundiſh and nies 


Lump, lodg'd at a ſmall Diſtance below the Sur- 
face: and, when it is imperfectly nouriſh'd, the 
whole Plant often lies upon, or in Part under the 
Mould, in ſeveral thick irregular Pieces, with 
large Heads. 

Sometimes the Root lies naked in the Soil ; but 
as it is eaſily diſturb'd and thrown up from its 
Place, Nature has provided for its Security, by a 
Property it has of growing round about the Roots 
of other Plants, and IO them into its 

Subſtance. 

Every one has ſeen how Straws and Blades of 
Graſs are ſometimes embodied in a Muſhroom, 
that light and quick-growing Subſtance having 
ſurrounded them. In the ſame Manner the tu- 
berous Bottom of the Cynomorium often ſurrounds 


the fibrous Roots of Shrubs, and ſometimes grows 


to a large Part by its firm Subſtance, the Mark 
remaining when ſeparated, 

From this Root riſes the Body of the Plant, 

ſmall at the Bottom, irregularly thickning up- 
wards, and at the ** ſomewhat leſs 
again. 
At its firſt Appearance ho whole Subſtance is 
covered with little Scales, thick ſet by one another, 
and of an oval pointed Form, ſharper toward the 
Bottom of the Plant, and thinner upwards. 

In this Form it ſtands. a conſiderable Time, a 
Crimſon Lump, ſhewing itſelf about three Inches 
above the Surface of the Ground ; but when it 
riſes to flowering, the Growth from that to its 
full Height is very quick. 

This lower Part retains its delicate Crimſon and 
thick ſcaly Covering, but the reſt is of a fine 
Scarlet, lightly covered with looſe and broader 
Scales, indented uſually at the Top : theſe retain 
ſomething of the Crimſon Tin& of the lower 


Scales, while the naked Subſtance between them 


is of this fine Scarlet; and from this naked Part 
from under the Scales, and often without them, 
riſe the Flowers, covering the whole Subſtance. 
Theſe are very ſmall, and of two Kinds, irregu- 
larly intermixt with one another, Male and Fe- 
male; but they have few Parts, and are not very 
conſpicuous. 

There is no Corolla or Petalous Ornament. 
' The Male Flower conſiſts only of a ſingle Fila- 
ment, firm, rigid, and of ſome Length; of a 
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pale Fleſh-Colour, and terminated by a Button ; 
ſplit at the End, and ſeeming double. 

As this Flower conſiſts only of a Filament, tlie 
Female has no more of the Parts of a Flower, 
than a Style riſing from the Rudiment of the 
Seed: this is firm as the Male Stamen, and of a 
duſkier Colour, and it is terminated by an obtuſe 
purple Stigma. | 

This is the Conſtruction of the ſeveral Flowers : 
the Male are of ſhort Duration, but the others, 
after ſome longer Continuance, leave behind a 
roundiſh ſhining Crimſon Seed. | | 

The Claſs of this moſt ſingular Plant is pointed 


| out very obviouſly in the Deſcription; or on a 
careful Obſervation of the growing Plant; it is 


the Twenty-firſt in the Linn ax Syſtem. That 
Claſs, under the Term Monoecia, comprehends 
all thoſe Plants whoſe Male and Female diſtinct 
Flowers grow on the ſame Individual. This is 
plainly one of them, and one of the moſt ſin- 
gular, 


Culture of the pee ar or 


Some have imagin'd this one of the Parafitical 
Plants, ſuch as Mifletoe, which cannot grow ex- 


cept upon the Subſtance of ſome other ; but this 


is not the Caſe; therefore there will require leſs 
Trouble than might be imagin'd to raiſe it. 
Due Warmth it will require, but nothing more. 

It grows in the Greek Iſlands, and in ſome of 


the warmer Parts of Europe, on the Sea-ſhores, and 


alſo far on Land; ſo that neither is Salt-Water 
needful to its Support. The Seeds will grow 
freely enough ; and from theſe Circumſtances it 


| will be found no Way incompatible with the 


common Culture of the Stove-Plants. 

The firſt Article toward raiſing it muſt be to 
get good Seeds, and theſe ſhould be obtain'd 
from the Levant. 

The Plant is not uncommon in 1taly, but it 
rarely flowers there, and ſcarce ever brings Seeds 
to Maturity. Therefore let them be had from 
elſewhere, and there will be no Difficulty ; for the 
Plant is gather'd for Medicinal Uſe in thoſe 
Iſlands, being a very powerful Aſtringent; and, 
in the drying, Multitudes of ripe Seeds fall out. 

Let a Compoſt be made for theſe of two Parts 
Meadow-Earth, and one Part large coarſe Sand; 
and let it be wetted a little with Brine. 

On the Surface of this, in a middle-{iz'd Pot, 
ſcatter ſome of the Seeds. Sift a little more of 
the ſame Compoſt over them, and non the Pot 
in a Bark-Bed in Spring. 


Other Seeds ſhould be alſo ſcattered upon the 
Surface in the Pots of two or three of the Stove- 
Plants, which riſe with a ſingle naked Stem ; and 
there left to take their Chance. 


Thoſe in the proper Compoſt, and OY the 


Advantage of the Bark-Bed, will ſhoot ſooneſt ; 


but 'tis not improbable the others will make the 
ſtrongeſt Plants. 

No particular Care need, after this, be be- 
ſtow'd upon them : they may take their Chance 
among the other Pots of Stove-Plants ; and, if 


they never flower, there will ſtill be great Singu- 
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Dec. key and Beauty in them ; bur if they do, there | 
—— will be, beſide their greater Elegance, the Certain- 
oF of continuing them; for their Seeds will not 


ad. 1 


fail to grow in the ſame Place where they have ri- 
pen'd. 


5. MAMILLARY CACTUS. 


Plate The Singularity of this Plant brought it | 


XVII. early from the warmer Climates, into our En- 
Fig. 5 gliſb Gardens, and all the late Writers have ce- 
brated it for the Peculiarity of the Form. 

PLUKENET has called it Ficoides, and Melocac- 
tus Mamillaris; HERMAN, Echino Melocactus; 
and CoMMELINE, Ficoides, ſive Ficus Americana. 
Linn us who has done great good to the Sci- 
ence, by reducing this large Genus, called by va- 
rious Names under one common Head, the 
Cadus; adds, as the ſpecifick Diſtinction of this, 
ſubrotundus tectus Tuberculis ovatis barbatis. Round- 
iſh covered Cactus, with oval bearded Tu- 
bercles. 

The Root is divided, ſpreading, and full of 

Fibres. 
The Plant burſts at once from the Surface, 
without Stalks or Leaves; in Form of a globular 
green Maſs, with an uneven Surface: This ri- 
ſes in Height, alters its Form in nothing but 
that the whole becomes ſomewhat oblong, and 
the rough Surface breaks i into more diſtin& Tu- 
bercles. 

When arrived at the full Growth, it is ſeven 
Inches high, bulky, cylindrick ; nearly of equal 
Thickneſs throughout; and at the Top flatted. 

Its Colour, which was at the firſt Appearance 
an obſcure Green, becomes now paler and bright- 
er, and toward the n is often ſtained with 
Purple. 

The whole Surface is call of oval Tuber- 
cles, which are ſmooth on the Surface, cluſtered 
at the Baſe, and arm'd at the Top with a radiated 
Crown of brown and gloſſy Thorns. 

This is a common Appearance of the Plant ; 
and in this State it is extremely pretty. 

The Flowers add little to its Beauty their 
Colour is white, they are very minute, and they 
are' placed among the Tubercles. But what the 

Flowers want in Elegance, Nature has given to 
the Fruits. 

Theſe grow gradually to a moderate Bigneſs 
after the Flowers have fallen, and when perfect- 
ly ripe, and of a fine Crimſon lightly tinged with 
Purple. The Form is oblong, and from the 
End, there hangs a complex F ibre of a faint red 
Colour. 

The Juice of this Fruit is "OY and not ill 
taſted, and the Seeds mixed among it are ſmall 
and black. 

If the whole Plant be cut tranſverſely, it is 
found to be compoſed of a tender Subſtance, not 
unlike that of an unripe Cucumber, and of a 
greeniſh Colour. The Taſte is acrid, and there 
runs out a milky Juice from the exterior Part 
near the Baſes of the Tubercles, more ſharp in 


Taſte, than the Fleſh. 


To know the Claſs of this ſingular Plant, the 
Student muſt carefully take off a Flower. Some 
Inſtrument beſide his Fingers will be needful for 


this Purpoſe, for it is well defended by the 


Thorns of the Tubercles. | 

To have it entire, there ſhould be cut out with 
it, the Top of the Rudiment of the ſucceeding 
Fruit to which it adheres. | 

There will be thus found a Cup tubular, and 
form'd of a ſingle Piece, but beſet with little 
imperfect ſcaly Leaves, arm'd with Prickles. In 
this is placed the Flower, compoſed of a great 
Number of narrow white Petals, which naturally 


converge at their Points; they are diſpoſed in 


ſeveral Series : thoſe of the inner Circle” are al- 
ways longeſt, and the ſeveral exterior gradually 


' ſmaller. 


In the Centre are placed a great Number of 
Filameftts : they are inſerted into the Cup: with- 
in the tubular Part of this is placed the Baſe 
of the Style, from which it riſes ſingle among 
the Filaments. 

From this Examination, the Claſs of the 
Plant in the Linn an Syſtem will be at once de- 
termined, the Number of the Filaments refers it 
to the Icoſandrious Tribe, becauſe they adhere to 
the Cup, not the Receptacle; and the ſingle 
Style ſhews, that it is one of the firſt Section 
under that general Head the Monogynia, 

The Filament that hangs from the Top of 


the Fruit, is the Remain of the Flower, and 


when tinged in any conſiderable Degree with 
red, tis owing to the Juice. 


Culture of this Cactus. 


The Plant is a Native of the warmer Parts 


in America, where it covers the Surfaces of 
rocky Hills; the Sceds growing almoſt wherever 


they fall, and the Plants in undiſturbed Places 
thence crowding upon one another. 

The proper Soil we ſhould give it here, 
is indicated by the looſe barren Earth, in which 
it grows naturally in thoſe Places, and the Cli- 
mate directs the Degree of Heat. 

It ripens Seeds freely with us under a proper 


Management ; and may thereſore be propagated . 


by that Means. 

But frequently without the Trouble of the 
Gardener, young Plants riſe about the Baſe of 
the old one, from theſe Seeds dropp'd naturally; 
and nothing ſucceeds better than the replanting 
theſe. 

The Compoſt I have found beſt ſuit its 
Growth, is this; a Buſhel of dry Paſture Earth, 
half a Buſhel of Sand, and a Peck of Marle, or 
in its Place ſo much ſoft Chalk, well broken tg 
Pieces, 
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Dec. In this the Seeds are to be ſown in Pots, with | root al; and toward Autumn they mult "gs 6 
—— the Advantage of a Bark-bed, to aſſiſt their | taken into the Stove. 


Plate 
XVII. 
Fig. 6. 


Shooting. 

The Method in which they fucceed beſt, 1s 
this: fill a couple of Pots with the Compoſt, 
when it is dry and well mixed. Strew over the 


Surface; ſome of the Seeds, and ſift over them | 


a quarter of an Inch of the ſame dry Mixture. 

Set theſe Pots up to the Rim in a Bark- bed; 
and once in four Days ſprinkle the Surface with 
a very little Water from a fine nos d Pot. 

When the Plants appear, let them be thin'd, 
ſo as to leave only three or four in a Pot; and 
allowing a few gentle Waterings, and by Degrees 
hardening them to the Air, they will be, in mo- 
derate Time, of a Size to remove into ſeparate 
Pots: this muſt be perform'd with great Care; 
and the Plants by no Means bury'd in their low- 
eſt Part. 

They muſt have a little Water; and by the 


They muſt there have very little Water 3 and by 
this Means they will be brought to flower annually 
in great Perfection. 


Rubbiſh of old Walls, with Sand : a ftrange, ill- 
choſen, and unnatural Mixture! In this they 
grow but faintly, and are ſubject to rot in Win- 


ter; but in the Compoſt here directed, they will 


not only live, but thrive, as in their natural 
Country. 


fallen Seeds: they may be planted into ſeparate 
Pots in the fame Manner we have here directed 
for the Seedlings; and they will ſave the Gar- 
dener the Trouble of Sowing, and the Tediouſ- 
neſs of nurſing = the Plants rals d in that Man- 


ner. 


Aſſiſtance of Shading in the Bark-Bed, they will 


The common Cuſtom is, to plant them in the 


When young Plants appear in the Pots, about 
the Surface of the old ones, they always riſe from 


6. SEA PANCRATIUM. 


The Botanical Writers became early acquainted | 
with this elegant Plant; but we are not to expect that 
we ſhall find them early calling it by a proper 
Name. The Student knows already, that in the 
Bulbous Claſs, all was, to the Time of LI un vs, 
Confuſion. 

C. Bavninz has deſcrib'd this * 
under the Name Narciſſus Maritimus, Sea Daf- 
fodil. 

CLus1vs entitled it Hemerocallis Valentina; a 
Name more honour'd by the nn of Aer 
Writers. 

MoRk1s0N has made it one of the Lillio narciſſ, 
and Linnus, a Pancratium. That Author 
adds, as the Diſtinction of the Species, /patha 
multiflora, petalis planis foliis lingulatis. 

The Root is an oblong Bulb, white within, 
covered with a blackiſn Skin, and full of a thick 
Juice. 

The Leaves are numerous, of an oblong Fi- 
gure, moderately broad, flat, and of a blueiſh or 
greyiſh green. 

The Stalk is round, thick, naked, of a whitiſh | 
green, and a Foot and half high. 

The Top is at firſt terminated by an oblong 
Scabbard; and that burſting diſcloſes ſeveral 
Flowers, ſix or more, and thoſe diſtinguiſhed by 
their Size and Fragrance, tho without the Ad- 
vantage of a gaudy Colouring. | 

Each is ſupported on its ſeparate Footſtalk, all 
riſing from the ſame Place, at the Head of the 
main Stem, and they fall gracefully into a large 
Tuft. They have no Cup beſide the common 
Scabbard : this ſerves them all; and when it has 
burſt, to give them Way, ſoon withers. 

Each Flower conſiſts of a wide expanded Nec- 
tarium, and fix Petals. The Nectarium, reſem- 
bling what is call'd the Cup in Daffodils, is form'd 


of a ſingle Piece, hollow, narroweſt at the Bot- 
tom, broader to the Mouth, and at the Edge di- 


vided into twelve irregular Segments. The ſs 
Petals are inſerted into the Body of the Necta- 


are long, moderately broad, pointed, and. flat. 
The Seed · veſſel wbich follows the F lower, is 
roundiſh, but rais'd in three Ridges, and contains 
many roundiſh Seeds, in three diſtin Cells. 
The Filaments in the Flower are fix ; they ate 
inſerted on the Edge of the Nectarium, and are 
crown'd with oblong Buttons. The Style riſes in 


the Midft of the F lower, and is crown'd with an 
obtuſe Top. 


The general Colour of the F jower is a Snow- 
white; but this is very beautifully variegated with 


green. 


The Petals are more or leſs ting'd with a very 


the Tip of the Nectarium is often touch'd in the 
ſame Manner. f 

The Filaments are white as the Body of the 
Flower, but their Buttons are yellow; and this 
not a little adds to the Beauty of the Whole. 


he Scent is of the moſt fragrant and delicate 


Kind: it is the Sweet of the Lilly, but without 
its Faintneſs. 


The Claſs to which this Plant beloags in the 
Linnz&an Syſtem, is read obviouſly. in the 
Flower. The Sixth, entitled the Hexandria, com- 
prehends thoſe whoſe Filaments are fix ; and the 
Style ſhews it to be one of the firlt Section 
under that Claſs the Monogynia ; rifing ſingle, and 
little leſs. conſpicuous than the Filament. 
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Culture of this Pax RATTUM. 


Leſs Care and Trouble are requir'd to raiſe this 
than moſt of the Pancratiums we have nam'd 
before: they were Natives of Africa; this is wild 
in Spain, and other of the warm Parts of Europe. 

It grows naturally within the Influence of the 
Sea; and where there falls to its Share a mellow 
Bank, with ſome Sand among the richer Mould, 
it always ſucceeds beſt. This indicates its Cul- 
ture; and the natural Climate ſhews what we owe 
to it in Point of Warmth. 

The beſt and readieſt Way of propagating” it, 
is by Roots; and theſe may be either obtain'd 


from its native Countries, or parted from larger 


here. The latter Method is the ſlower, but it is 
the moſt certain. 

The Seaſon of taking up the Roots is in Sum- 
mer, after the Leaves are decay'd. Theſe may 
be kept ſome Months out of the Ground; fo 
that there is no Difficulty in receiving them good 


| 


from Abroad : and whether they be procur'd 
this Way, or rais'd from Ofi-ſets, the Method is 
to be the ſame. 

Mix a Barrow of rich Meadow-Earth, and a 
Buſhel of coarſe Sand; ſtrew over theſe a Peck of 
mellow Cow-dung, and two Ounces of common 
Salt : let this lie the Winter and ſucceeding Spring, 
and Part of Summer; and toward the Time of 
Planting, which ſhould be in June, fill as many 
Pots as you intend to raiſe Roots. 

Plant one carefully in each, and ſet it in a 
ſhelter'd warm Place, but not under the Drip of 
Trees, Once in four Days give theſe a little 
Water; and when the Shoot appears for flowering, 
bring them into a warmer and more open Place. 

At the Approach of Autumn remove them 
into the Green-houſe, and they will flower in all 
their Glory, 


The later the Roots are planted, the later they 


will flower; and by this Method ſome may be 
kept back, for a Seaſon when the Scarcity of 
other Flowers gives them an additional Value. 
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II. 


The Management of the Flower-Garden, Greenhouſe, and Stove, 


UR Directions in the preceding Weeks 

have left little to add with Reſpe& to the 
open Ground, for the preſent ; but there remains 
ſomething for the Care of thoſe Plants which are 
ſhelter'd and preſerv'd by artificial Warmth. 

All that need employ the Attention of the 
Gardener, in the open Ground, is the Care of his 
Flower-Beds ; and what they require we have told 
him already, directing the covering them up, or 
giving them Air, as the Seaſon, changing from 
more to leſs ſevere, ſhews neceſſary. 

Let him look with a careful Eye over his 
. Greenhouſe and Stove-Plants. The Cloſeneſs of 
the Greenhouſe, eſpecially if he have been too 
free in Watering, will occaſion Mouldineſs on 
ſome of the more tender Plants. This will 
ſpread. It is a Growth of the Vegetable Kind, 
and none ſo quick in its Increaſe. 


The Microſcope diſcovers that all this Cruſt is 


compos'd of minute Plants, whoſe Seeds were 
firſt brought by the Air; and are eaſily ſcattered 
through the whole Building in the ſame Man- 
ner. e 
Theſe are as quick in their Growth, as minute 
in their Proportions; and of the moſt common 


Kind in a Greenhouſe, which has a globular | 


ragged Head upon a pellucid Stalk, I have ſeen 
Plants riſe to Maturity, and ſhed Seeds fit for 
Propagation, in the Compaſs of one Day, upon 
a Place before uninfected. 

NY 17. 
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The Gar thus underſtanding what Moul- 
dineſs is, will know the Neceſſity of guarding 
againſt it; and the Manner. 

Theſe Seeds of theſe minute Plants float every 
where in the Air; but they do not ſtrike, unleſs 
where there is Heat and Moiſture. 

Therefore to prevent the quick Growth from 


accidental Seeds, let him take Care not to moi- 


ſten the cloſe Air, by too free a Watering of the 
Plants; and to deſtroy the Principle of Propaga- 
tion in the particular Spot, let him carefully rub 
off the Mouldineſs wherever it appears. As it 
is apt to riſe again, in Places where it has been 
wip'd off, the moſt effectual Method I have 
found of preventing this, is, by wiping with 
a Flannel, wetted with a ſlight Brine. This 
done with Care, I have never once known to 
fail; nor ever ſaw any bad Conſequence from it 
to the Plant. 


The next Care muſt be, that the ſame damp 


Air which gave Riſe to the Mouldineſs, have not 


in any Part infected the Plants. 


If Leaves appear faded, let them be taken off, 
when it is ſeen they can't recover; and let them 
not be thrown about in the Greenhouſe, but taken 


away as ſoon as pick'd off, for they will elſe in- 


| fe the Air in the ſame Manner. 

Let this be the Practice alſo in the Stove; and 
let the careful Gardener, who ſees the Extent of 
the Miſchief, and knows its two Caules to be 
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up to a due Height, without exceeding thoſe Dec. 
Bounds; and let the Plants be water'd in Pro 
portion; the more for the encreas'd Heat, but al- 

ways by a little at a Time. 


Cloſeneſs of the Room, and too Buck watering | 
the Plants, be continually guarding againſt both. 

Let him never fail to open his Windows in the | 
Middle of a mild Day; and let him err on the 
ſafe Side, by giving his Plants at ſuch Times 
leſs Water than he knows they would bear. 


In the Stove let the Heat be carefully kept 


Many require no Moiſture at this Seaſon, as we 
have obſerv'd; but for ſuch as we have directed to 
be water'd, let it be done moderately, tho? often. 
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The Buſineſs of the SE MINARY, for this Week. 
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HE whole Management in this Part is 


confin'd at preſent to a ſmall Compaſs; 
but there will, in a few Weeks, be Hurry 
enough in it; therefore let whatever can be done 
now, be duly executed. 


Let the Earth be turn'd which we have directed 
to be laid in Ridges; and a little Soot ſcattered 
over it with an even Hand. This I have found 
of great Service, and this is the beſt Time for 
doing it. 


The Rains waſh it in, and blend it well with 
the Mould before the Time of Planting; and it 
is by that Seaſon in full Effect. 


It warms, looſens, and invigorates the Soil, 
giving Force to the firſt ſhooting of the Roots 
when new planted ; and its Effect is, in a few 


Weeks more, exhauſted and loſt ; ſo that it aſſiſts 
the Growth when moſt wanted, without perma- 
nently enriching the Ground, which is a Thing 
to be guarded againſt, with Care, in a Nurſery : 
for the Plants ſhould always find the Soil, to 


which they are remov'd, better than that whence 
they were taken. 


After this is done, let him look to his Seed- 
Beds of thoſe Kinds moſt in Danger from Ver- 
min; and bait his Traps with the more Care, 
when he ſees any Hazard. 


Let him draw up the Earth, in mild Days, 
about his new-planted Shrubs; and ſee the Stakes 


of the reſt keep ſecure, that the Winds cannot 


rock them. 


77. OOO OOO KOO 
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POMOM 2, 


'F HE general Care of new-planted Trees 
is to be continued in this Part of the 
Ground : it conſiſts of only two Articles ; and, 
as we have directed it at large before, needs but 
to be nam'd again here. 


They muſt be defended from the ſevere Froſts, 
by keeping the Ground about their Stems well 


cover'd; and from the Winds, by ſeeing that 
their Supports are ſecure. 


What requires at this Time the Gardener's 


moſt particular Attention, is, the Care of his Fig- 
Trees. 


We directed him, in the Autumn, to take off 


all the Fruit from the young Branches, which 
would otherwiſe have rotted upon them, and de- 
ſtroy'd them: and we advis'd him in the Severity 
of Winter, to defend the Trees, by hanging 


III. 


or the FRVIT- GAR DE IV. 


before them ſome Mats, or other Covering, from 
the Froſts and cutting Winds. 

*Tis now he will find the Neceſſity of this 
Practice; and we are to caution him that he 
do not kill that with over Care, which would 
have had ſome Chance to eſcape, if left ex- 
Pos d. 1 

The Principles of Gardening are the ſame in 
whatever Part of the Ground they are to be em- 
ploy'd; and what we have explain'd fo largely, 
reſpecting the Management of the Greenhouſe 


Plants, holds in all the Articles, of the Fig- 


Tree and its Shelter. 


The tender Branches would be deltroyd by the 
Froſt; but they may alſo be choak'd up by too 
conſtant Covering. The Buſineſs of the Gar- 


dener is, in this Caſe, as the other, to admit the 


Air 
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Dec. Air at Times, when it can do leaſt harm; | admit the Air, by taking away the Bricks; and Dec. 
and to keep off that Severity which would be 


deſtructive., 
This is not the common Practice of Gardeners, 


for they cover them all the Depth of Winter, 
and open them in Spring; but the Trees often 
ſuffer great Damage by that Method, loſing the 
very Branches, which ſo much Care was tak- 
en to defend ; the firſt cold Night after the Co- 
vering is taken away, deſtroying them ; its Ef- 
fect being the greater, by the too ſtrict De- 
fence before. | 

The Practice I have uſed, is this. 

Where I have thought a Wall Fig-Tree in 
Danger, I have fixed a Piece of Matting to 
the Top, broad enough to reach to the Ground; 
and plac'd a Row of forked Sticks along the Bot- 
tom in the Ground. 

The Mat has thus been raiſed, more or leſs, as the 
Severity of the Seaſon required. Let the Garden- 
er manage thus, Let him provide a Piece of Mat 


that will cover the Tree, and reach from the | 


Top of the Wall to the Ground; 
about eight Inches upon it. 

Then let him ſet up the Row of forked Sticks; 
Juſt where it touches ; and at each End of the 
Mat, drive a firm Stick into the Wall, of 
two Feet long, and another of one Foot near 
it. 

This will be a Preparation, by which the Tree 
may be ſufficiently ſheltered, and yet by De- 
grees opened to the 7 Air, as the Seaſon 
will permit. 


and hang 


In the ſevereſt Weather, let the Mat fall over 


the whole Tree, and lay ſome Bricks upon the 
Edge of it, which lies upon the Ground ſo 
that no Wind can raiſe it: then ſee that it falls 
cloſe at the Sides. 

This will be a Defence againſt the very worſt 
Weather ; and it muſt only be uſed in ſuch: 
at other Times, according as the Seaſon grows 
more mild, the Sides may be left to play 
looſe ; the Bottom may alſo be at Liberty to 


there will thus be enough let in to prevent 
ſtifling, 

When the Weather is milder, the Bottom of 
the Mat is to be raiſed on the forked Sticks ; 
and when it is ſtill more favourable, the Sides 
may be raiſed allo on the ſhorter or longer 
Sticks, placed in the Wall for that Purpoſe. 

Theſe are the ſeveral Degrees ; and in the 
better Days that came toward the Approach of 
Spring, the whole Mat niay be turned up to the 
Top of the Wall during the three Hours a- 
bout Noon. | 
Thus the Tree will be preſerved through 
the Winter, without being choaked up; and 


the Admiſſion of Air in this regulated Man- 


ner; will keep up the Principle of Vegetation; and 


the Juices will have their free Courſe, when 


Spring ſends them up in the more large Manner. 
The Tree will be preſerved through the worſt 


Weather, and will be in no Danger from the 


freſh Expoſure of the Air in Spring, becauſe 
it has been habituated to feel it by Degrees. 

The particular Manner in which we have de- 
ſeribed this Method, is not to make any ſuppoſe 
it is attended with great Trouble: 

In every good Garden, there are many Things 
which require to be occaſionally ſheltered from 
the Froſts, and expoſed to the Air; and the 
Gardener is expected to go his daily Rounds for 
that Purpoſe. 

This is one of them; and it will only ſhare a 
common Care with the reſt. 

The Trouble will be little; and the Advan- 
tage greater than many are aware. 

The early Appearance of the Fruit on this 


Tree is a great Article, and they will thus be 


forwarded vaſtly : the Quantity of them is the 


next Conſideration; and this will be encreaſed 
in the ſame Proportion: for the Protection the 
Tree has received during the Winter, gives 
Nature her full Power of producing them. 
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CHLORTIS, 


or the 


E have directed the Management of Ar- 
tichoke Beds in a 
but the careful Gardener muſt from Time to 
Time look over the Buſineſs he has done, to ſee 
what Condition the ſeveral Parts preſerve. 

It is not enough Things are put into a 
good Way, they muſt be kept in it; and theſe 
are Seaſons when a little Neglect may do a great 


1 


preceding Week, 


IV. 


KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


deal of Miſchief, 

Let him ſee that the Plants keep well earth'd 
up, for on that will depend their Preſerva- 
tion, and certainly their Forwardneſs in Spring. 

Let him repeat all that Attention and Care 
we have directed for the Cauliflower Plants, which 
are under Glaſſes, giving them Air in the moſt 
favourable Hours to prevent their Decay; and 

co- 
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Dec covering them perfectly in the worſt of Days, While they are hanging here, let him chufe 


and always at Night, from the Injuries of the 
Froſt. : | 

Let him take Care in the ſame Manner to 
give Air to his young falleting ; for it will no 
more thrive on a Hot-bed kept cloſe, than it will 
ſhoot in the expoſed Ground. 

I have found that the ſowing it on 4 
Hot-bed, arched over with Hoops, and cover- 
ed with Matting, anſwers much better than 
under the too cloſe Shelter of the common 
Frame. ; 
This Week, if the Weather be tolerably mild, 
it will be proper to plant the ſeveral Cab- 
bage Kinds for Seed; and there is no Plant that 
requires more Skill or Care in the Management, 
among all the Kitchen Products. 

A great deal of Direction has been given 
about it, by thoſe who treated theſe Subjects 
both in France and here; but to the French 
we are to allow great Preference, not only as 
they direct the ſeveral Parts of the Operation, 
in a more regular and diſtin Manner; but 
as they pay a Regard to the fit Soil for the 
Purpoſe, which is a firſt Point, and is omitted 
by moſt of our own Writers, and ill directed 
by the reſt. 

The Plants intended for this Uſe, are now 
growing in their common Beds, and the firſt 
Care muſt be, to ſelect the beſt of them. 
Theſe are ſuch as have the firmeſt and ſhort- 
eſt Stems, and are moſt full of Vigour. 


Let the Gardener mark as many of theſe 
as he intends to uſe, by ſmall Sticks placed 


a dry warm Part of the Kitchen Garden, and - 


ſtrew over the Ground a good Quantity of 
coarſe Sand, and ſome Coal Aſhes. 


Let theſe be well dug in, and the Mould 
broke ſo as to mix thoroughly with them. 
Let this be got ready four Days after the 


Plants were hung up, and on the Evening of the 
next let them be planted. 


They ſhould ſtand at a Yard Diſtance from 
one another, and a deep Hole being opened for 
each, the Plant is to be ſet in it, fo thar 
not above five Inches be above the Level of 
the Ground. 

When the Root is carefully covered, the 
Earth is to be drawn up about the Top in 
a large Hill, and the whole covered, except 


the Head, from whence the flowering Stalk is 
to riſe. 


A great deal of Care muſt be taken of theſe : 
there muſt be a good Thickneſs of Earth about 
them in the rais'd Part; and they muſt not be 
watered: the Dampneſs naturally in the Ground 
is to the full as much as they will require. 
From this Time to the perfecting of the Seeds, 
nothing is more injurious than too much Water; 
if it be given when the Plants are firſt ſet, 


they will decay; and if afterwards, the Seeds 
will be leſs valuable. 


Their future Management muſt be this. Af- 
ter ſix Weeks, the Ground muſt be well dug 
between them: this will at the ſame Time give 
them Nouriſhment, and deſtroy Weeds. | 

Till they begin to ſhoot in the Flower- 
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. near them; and then taking the Advantage of Stem, they muſt have no Water: and after 
| a mild dry Day, let him take them up, and | that Time, they muſt have it, unleſs the Seaſon 
if ſhake the Earth from their Roots. | | ſave the Labour, every third Evening. | 
q Let him draw two or three Cords acroſs ſome | The Water muſt be allowed but in a mo- 
ö Room where there is no Damp, and which is not | derate Proportion; and the Ground between muſt 
4 near any Fire; and winding a Piece of Baſs | have it all; for it ſhould always be a Rule, 
[| round the Top of each Plant, let him tye them | to ſpare the Hills raiſed up about the Head of 
|. up to theſe Lines, at a good Diſtance from one | the Plant. | 
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FLORA, 


1. 


or the PLEASURE-GARDEN, 


CHAP. 1 


Eure Curins Plants new in their Pri on. 


The 


the Garden: but as it is familiar tis 


XVIII. alſo univerſal; and we propoſe to leave no Article 
* 1. untouch'd, that can be uſeful to any concern'd 


with our Subject. 

The Hardineſs with which this Flower rears its 
Head among the Snow at the dead Time of Winter, 
if planted properly, and long before the earlieſt 


of Spring, however manag d, give it a Claim to 


Attention; nor does it want Elegance to recom- 


mend it in the ſingle State, much leſs in the 


double. 


The Writers on Botany have all — | it, 
but under various Names; the proper Generical 


Dittinctions in the bulbous Plants, having never 


founded a new; 


proper Leucoi 
. THUS. 


been eſtabliſh'd till LI x Æus. 

The older Writers call it Leucoium bulboſum; 
the later, Nartiſſo- Leucoium; and both join it with 
a very different Set of Plants, the proper Leucoia, 


which have a Flower of ſix Petals without 
a Nectarium; winni three, with a con- 


ſpicuous and elegant one. 

On this Diſtinction in Nature Lixxꝝus has 
nus; ſeparating it from the 
„ under the Title of 'GaLan- 
To this he adds no diſtinctive Character; 
Numb. XVIII. 


: 


ſometimes ſhews being only the Luxuriance of 
Nature from good Culture, as we have ſhewn on 


—_— 


s N OW DR O P. 


E treat here « one of the moſt famili- for of the Plant thus rightly underſtood, there is 
. arly and vulgarly known Flowers of 


but one known Species; the double Flower it 


other Occaſions. | 

The Root is a ſmall Bulb, compos'd of many 
Coats or Skins, of which the outer one is blackiſh, 
the others white; and the Whole is full of a 
tough Juice, From the Baſe run many long white 
Fibres, | 


The Leaves and Stalks riſe together, ſurrounded 


half their Length by a white filmy Scabbard : 
this is their Defence from Nature againſt the ex- 
treme Rigour of the Seaſon wherein they appear. 


The Leaves are long, narrow, and thick; and 


their Colour is a deep green, with a blueiſh Tinge. 


Two of theſe naturally riſe more upright than the 


reſt, to defend and ſhield the lower Part of the 
Stalk: the others ſpread farther and droop. 


The Stalk is angulated, of a paler green, 
naked, and four or five Inches in Height. Its Top 
droops with the Weight of a ſingle Flower, which 


. burſts. from an oblong flatted Scabbard, and ap- 
; pears too large for its tender Support. 


This is compos'd of three Petals, and a Necta- 


CO conſiſting of three Parts, reſembling ſo 


many more. Let the Student perfectly under- 
Ggg ſtand 


Jan. 
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Plate 
XVIII. 


Fig. 2. 


Jan. ſtand its Structure, that he may avoid the antient 


Error of confounding it as a Species of the ſame 
Genus with what is call'd the greater Snow- drop, 
properly a Leucoium. | 

The Flower of this Plant is compos d, di- 
ſtinctly, of only three Petals: theſe are oblong, 
hollow'd, obtuſe, and -regular in Form and- Diſ- 
poſition, The Nectarium, that ſtands within, is 
of a tubular Form, cylindric, and compos'd of 


three Parts: theſe are half as long as the Petals, 


and are obtuſe and nick'd at the End. 
The three Petals, compoſing the outer Part of 


the Flower, are of a pure Snow-white. "The 


three Parts of the Nectarium, which are plac'd 
alternately with the Petals, are alſo white toward 


the Top; but they are ting'd near the Bottom 


with a yellowiſh green, in Form of a Heart; and 


on their inner Surface run many conſpicuous - and | 


elegant green Fibres, 


The Nectarium is of a firmer Subſtance" than | 


the Petals. 


To know the Claſs, let the Student obſerve the 


Filaments : theſe are ſix; but they are fo 


very ſhort, that their Antheræ are the firſt Object 


which ſtrikes the Sight. They are oblong, con- 
vergent, and terminated each by a kind of Bri- 
ſtle. Theſe are of a fine yellow, and they add 
not a little to the Variety and Beauty of the 
Flower. In their Centre riſes a pure white Style: 


and the Seed-veſſel which follows, is roundiſh, 
and mark'd with three Ridges. 
The ſix Filaments ſhew the Plant to be one of 


the Hexandria of LIx x æus, a Claſs which com- 
prehends moſt of the bulbous Plants; and the 
fingle Style ſhews it to be one of the Monogynia. 


Culture of the Gal Ax THUs. 


It is a Native of the Alps, and flowers there at, 


the End of January, opening with the Sun-riſe, 
and cloſing as he ſets. Our common Culture 
brings it a Month ſooner than in its natural Cli- 


idle to propoſe any other Method. The only need- 


| A Load of Meadow-Earth, half a Load of 


mate; and it may be — up earlier yet; even J; 
to flower in all its Glory at this Period, by due 
Care. 

No Greenhouſe or Staye, Bark-Bed, or Dung, 
are needed to this Purpoſe. A at Nature 
raiſes on che Alhs, may very well * our natural 
Seaſons. * 

The Roots are now fo abundant, 2 are propa- 
gated ſo eaſily and readily by Off-ſets, that it were 


ful Care is a proper Mould, and Situation of the 
Border. ; 
 *Por'thoſe intended to flower earlieſt, let a warm 
ſhelter'd Place be choſen, and let the Bed be made 
up with this Compoſt : 


Pond-Mud, and a Quarter of a Load of coarſe 
Sand,. with che jame — ey of rotted Cow- 
dung. 

= theſe be well mix'd, and the Border be made 
up in the Middle of Auguf. 
Toward the End of the preceding May, let 
the Roots be taken up; and when this Border & 
well wrought, let them be planted at eight Inches 

Diſtance, and bury'd two Inches and a half with 
Mould. Let the Surface be rak'd over them; 
and thus let them remain till the End of O#ober. 
Then ſcatter over the Bed a little Marle and Pi- 
geons Dung mix'd together. 


The Rains that follow will waſh this in, and it 
will invigorate the Roots juſt when they are re- 
quir'd to ſhoot for flowering. 

The Produce of Off-ſets will be very great 
from theſe, and alſo from ſuch as are planted in 
the common Way in Gardens; but as a Cluſter 
of the Flowers is agreeable to the Eye, they 
ſhould not be parted oftener than once in four 
Years. - 

The double Sort requires no other Coker, 
but ſhould haye the Roots parted ay third 
Seaſon. 


Bj 


2 JACOBAAN AMARYLLIS. 


From a common little Plant moſt valu'd for 
its Time of flowering in the open Air, we advance 
to one which demands the Attention of the Cu- 
rious, as a ſingular, and equally beautiful Kind: 
few exceed it in either Reſpect. 

The Botanical Writers in general have nam 0 


it; for its conſpicuous Elegance brought it early 


into the European Gardens; and none could paſs it 
over unnotic'd. 

Like the reſt of the bulbous Claſs it has been 
call'd by different Names; but, till the great Re- 
former of the Science, ſo often mention'd here, 
and often celebrated, it was never properly referr'd 
to its Genus. 

The earlieſt among thoſe who have 1 it, 
call it a Narciſſus; adding Indicus, Indicus ruber, 
and Facobeus. 


3 


DiLLENIvs, and moſt of the later Authors, 
call it a Lillio narciſſus, 

Old Paxxinsown thought, from the red Colour 
of its Flower, it ought not to be plac'd among 
the Daffodils; tho* in Obſervance of eſtabliſh'd 
Cuſtom, he rang'd it as one of them; and our Gar- 
deners are not leſs remote from Truth than the 
moſt diſtant of theſe, in making it a Lilly. | 

With them its common Name is the Jacobes 
Lily. 

Its proper Genus is the Amaryllis, whoſe 
Characters we have had more than one Occaſion 
to explain before. Hither Linn. vs refers it; 
and, for Diſtinction of the Species, adds, /paths 
uniflora, corolla inæquali, genitalibus declinatis: Sin- 
gle irregular flower'd Amaryllis, with the Filaments 


| and Style declinated. To diſtinguiſh it by a ſingle 
Word, 


* n * —— ä 


The Leaves are long, broad, of a firm Sub- 
ſtance, and of a deep green. 

The Stalk, which riſes on one Side of 3 is 
round, but a little flatted, of a delicate pale red, 
and naked. On its Top appears an oblong filmy 


Scabbard, pointed at the Top, and of a ſome- 


what deeper red than the Stalk. _ 

When the Stem has reach'd a Foot in Height, 
this Scabbard ' burſts ſideways, and diſcloſes the 
wonderful Flower, whoſe Petals ſpread in their 
own Way, three e egg two above them hori- 
zontal, and one erect. | 

Their Colour is the moſt 8 Scarlet; and 
in Form they reſemble the broad dee our 
Heralds draw in Armour. 

Within this Flower, defended by the three lower 
Petals, appear fix Filaments and a ſingle Style. 


The Filaments are Crimſon, and have yellow 


Buttons. 


The Style is of a paler Colour, fleſhy, and 
ſplit into, three Parts at the Top. 

The Middle one of the three lower Perals ſur- 
rounds them half their Length; and this Petal is in 
the ſame Manner ſurrounded by the two which are 
next it, for more than a third of its Length; 
and as theſe turn downward, the F ilaments bend 


| upward, 


The Seed-veſſel which Gallows is of an oval 
Form, and in chree Cells contains numerous 
Seeds. 


The Claſs of the Plant is very conſpicuous i in this 


Structure of the internal Part of the Flower. The 


fix Filaments refer it plainly to the Hexandria; and 


the ſingle Style to the firſt Section under that 
A the 2 | 


Culture of the JacoB&AN AMARYLLIS. 


The Plant is a Native of South America, whence | 


we receiv'd the firſt Account of it from Simon 
DE Tovar ; who, from the Reſemblance of the 
Petals to the pictur'd Swords on Habits of the 
Jacobean Knights, gave it this Name the Ja- 
cobæan Lilly. 


In its native Climate the Plant thrives beſt and 


flowers moſt boldly where there is a rich Earth 
with ſome Moiſture, and with enough Sand to 


make it always free and looſe. This muſt be our 
Guide for a proper Compoſt ; and the reſt will 


Mix equal Parts of Pond-Mud, Wood-Pile 
Earth, and Mould, from under the Turf in a 
rich Meadow. To three Barrows of this Mix- 
ture, add two Buſhels of coarſe Sand, and one 
of rotted Cow-dung. This, after repeated Try- 
als, I have found raiſe the Plant preferably to 
any other natural Soil or Mixture, 


The Method of propagating it, is by Roots 
obtain'd from America, or by Off ſets from thoſe 
in our own Gardens; but of theſe, when it can 


Flower rais'd from an American Root, in the 
Compoſt here directed, exceeds the common Kind, 
beyond all that an unexperienc'd Imagination 
cou'd conceive, 

We have faid that the Heat we allow the Plant 
muſt be proportion'd to that of its natural Cli- 
mate. Thouſands of theſe Roots have been 


preſerv'd when there were no Stoves ; but they 


flower weakly, The regulated Heat of a Stove 
alone comes near that of the common Air in 
South America; and the Plant will n never riſe to ita 
Perfection otherwiſe. 


The very Period of flowering may be alter'd by 
this Management; and to this alone we can owe 
ſo glorious a Flower at fo dead a Seaſon. In 
Nature it throws up the Flower-ſtalk very irregu- 


her Wildneſſes. 


The Seaſon for planting Off-ſets is in the End 
of July. | 


As many Pots muſt be fill'd with the Compoſt 


as there are Roots; and they muſt be plac'd in, 


theſe with Care, and cover'd an Inch and half 
above the Top. Theſe Pots ſhould be plac'd in a 

warm ſhelter d Part of the Garden, and once in 

four Days gently water'd. 


When the Shoot appears, they ſhould be ſer 
among the Greenhouſe Plants, then in the open 
Air, and water'd every other Evening. After 
this they muſt be removw'd early into the Green- 
houſe ; and thence, at the Approach of Winter, 
into the Stove. 


This is the Management of the full- - grown 
Roots brought from America, as well as of the 
Off- ſets rais'd here; and thus after having ſent 
up a Flower ſtalk on one Side of the Root, in 
September, they will ſhoot out another, at the End 
of November, from the -other Side, and flower in 


| the dead of Winter in full Glory, 


3. WINTER 


be done, the former is vaſtly preferable, A 


larly ; and this Way we take the full Advantage of 


0 F.. 0 A R D E N 1 N G. 
hs Word, he adds — — handſome. depend entirely upon the — 2 our Warmth to Jan. 
— The Root is a large round Bulb. Irs outer 8 its Climate. 1 
is black. Let a Compoſt be prepatr'd thus: 


— — — 
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—— 


XVIII. here, as on preceding Occaſions, uſe its vulgar 
Fig. 3. Eigliſe Name; but we ſhall fell the Student at 
once how improper this f is; and by what it ought 
to be call'd. 
All the old Writers were acquainted with &; ; 
but determining the Genera of Plants more by 
their Aſpect than proper Characters, y hav e 
call'd it by various ill-judg'd Nafries. ener 


we read of it under the Tie of a 9 Ind 
a Wolſſbane. 
is re 


The Name our Gardeners have for 4 it, 
Engliſh of Aconitum Hyemale, by which, 98 8 com- 
mon Writers expreſs it. ae 


Others have call'd it Aconitum unifolium, fore foli 
infigente and Ranunculus flore' in medio folii; Names 


expreſſing the particular Situation of the lower 
upon the Leaf. 


RISON ſaw, and. nam'd it Helleborus Ranunculaides 
præcox: LinnAvs and VanRoven confirm this De- 
termination; and add the peculiar Character riſing 
from the Place of the Flower, as its Diſtinction 
from the other Species, Helleborus flore folio infi- 
dente: Hellebore, with the Flower fix'd. upon the 
Leaf. 

Thoſe who call it Aconite _ led to that 
Name, by an Imagination that the Plant was, Poi- 


— — 


7 ſmall Doſe is purgative; tho? in an Over- quantity 
Wu: it may do Miſchief. 
110 bores, even in Quality. | 
blackiſh on the Outſide . fleſhy, and of an an 
Taſte. 
The whole Plant above the Ground conſiſts 6 
a Leaf rais'd on a Foot-ſtalk, and crown'd in the 
Centre by a Flower. Many of theſe Stalles uſually 
| riſe from the ſame Root; but all of like WIN | 
11 and Compoſition, each being a ſeparate and pe | 
N N ö fect Plant. 
| | | The Stalk is round, malen ſmooth, Docs 
| whitiſh at the Bottom, and all the Way up 
\ greener, 
N On the Summit of this is placd a ſingle Leaf 
* This is not Join'd to the Stalk at its Edge, but 
fix'd upon it by the Middle, and is of a hand- 
ſome Shape. The general Form is roundiſn; 
but it is very deeply divided into an irregular 
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often ſplit again at the Ends. The Colour is a 
freſh and lively green, but with ſome light bh 
of yellowiſh. 

In the Centre of this Leaf is plac'd a ſingle 
Flower. This has no Footſtalk; it is large ; and 
of a beautiful yellow, ting'd toward the Bottom 
often with a Caſt of green. 

The Flower is compos'd of fix Petals, broad, 

oblong, obtuſe, and naturally a little bending in- 
' wards. 

This is its general Form and Fi igure; but 

there is that within which deſerves particu- 
1 


e — 
1 EI, — 
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Number of long and narrow Segments, and theſe 


Tin properly a kind of Hallebore.. This Ma- 


ſonous: but CaMERarivs ſays, the Root in a 


This refers it to the . 


; 


The Root is tuberous and irregular in Form; 3 
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Plate Speaking of a Plant very Fiidilialy known, we ; | 


— 


cular Direction. 


lt Allet. Thee are in the Hollow: of 
it, fix Nectaria, ſingular and defant' in their 
Strucktre. Each is form'd of a ſingle Leaf, tu- 


bular, Mort, narrow at the Bottom, and widening 


to tie Top; where it opens inward with a gaping 
Mouth: and the whole in are placd in a cir- 

The [Filaments which - ERS the Cenete are 
very numerous, ſlender at the Top, and crown'd 
with Buttons of a. particular Form. They ſtand 
erctt, not croſs -wiſe, as in the laſt mention'd 


Flower; and they are oblong, oompreſsd, and 


broader toward the Top than at the Bottom. In 

the Centre of [theſe riſe ſeveral Styles, of a horned 

Figure, and terminated by thick Tops. n 
The Number of Styles 8 that to whatever 


1141 


andrig. To determine of. the n more elfen * 
cle of the Claſs, the Inſertions of the F ilaments 
muſt be examined; for that is the. Diſtinction 5 
tween the icoſandrous and polyandrous Plants; iu 
each of which there are a Number of Flament. 
They riſe here from the Receptacle, and therefore 
ew the Claſs to be that of the Polyandria. 

In the Teoſandrous Tribe theſe Fi ilaments grow 
to the Cup; but ſuch an Inſertion here would be 
impoſſible, for the Flower has none. It riſes 
naked from the Leaf, or from the Summit of the 
Stalk, "which ſerves at once as a Foot-ſtalk for the 


Leaf, and Pedicle to the Flower. 


* of the wn INTER deere. 
The 5 "Plant is a Naive *Y the Alps, 8 
in our Gardens, it accompanies the Snoto- Drop: 
painting the Face of Winter, and foretelling the 


Approach of Spring. 


F rom this we know, any Heat more chan natu- 
ral, in our Climate, would be of Diſadvantage to 
it; and all that can be done to aſſiſt the flowering, 
is to adapt a proper Soil. This, with a favour- 
able Situation, will, as in the Caſe of the Snow- 


Aa forward its flowering, and give it more 
Lu 


The common Garden-Mould, in which Cuſtom 


nom plants it, is too rich; and in moſt Places 


where it is more regarded, the Fault is extended, 


by the adding more Dung, by way of enriching 
that which was too rich before. 


1 bring it to the utmoſt Perfection, and 


make it flower early, let a Border be dug out, 


and filPd with this artificial Soil : 

Earth from a dry Paſture one Load, Marle two 
Barrows, Lime one Buſhel, Sand three Buſhels. 
Mix theſe well, and throw them up in a Ridge in 
the Border at Autumn, Thus let them lie all 
Winter and Spring. 

In the Beginning of May ſpread the Soil, and 
lay aſide as much as will cover the Roots two 
Inches, when plac'd in the Border. | 

The Roots are to- be taken up in the ſecond 
Week in June, and parted in the uſual Manner. 
Then draw Lines lengthway and a-croſs of the 


new 
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— the Centre of every Auare, place regularly one 
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Root, or tee of the ſmaller Pieces. 


Cover theſe with de Soil reſery' d for this Purpoſe, 
and give them à very gentle Watering. After 
this they may be left to Nature; for they are 


hardy and ful of Life. 
118 in the moſt favourable Situation 


— 4 — 


vi dr earlieſt, and a thok. in n the other Parts Jan. 
; of the Ground will come in afterwards 8 a S,, 
| ceffion. | 
The Plant may be rais d from the Seeds, which 
| ripen very well with us; but it is not worth while 
to be at that Trouble; for the Roots encreaſe 


| great, and grow freely. | 


to! DOUBLE COLCHICUM. 


Few Flowers are more conſpicuous then that of | 


which we treat in this Place and few more denn 
tiful. 


The Colchicum, in its ſingle State, has a great 


deal of Elegance. It has here all the Benefit af. 
luxuriant Culture, 


Moſt of the Botanical Writers have nan'd 3 it; 


and whether in the ſingle or double State, under 
its proper Title, Colchicum n, and G. 
fore Pleno. 


LiNd NA us retains the G 2 and 


adds, as a Diſtinction for the Species, foliis planis 


lanceolatis erettis: Colcbicum, with uprighit, flat, 


ſpear-pointed Leaves. 

It is one of thoſe Plants whoſe Flowers and 
Leaves appear at different Seaſons. 

The Root is of a Figure approaching to round, 
but ſomewhat oblong and compreſs'd : it is ſmall 
at the Top, and at the Bottom edg'd, and fur- 
niſh'd with many white Fibres. The outer IT 
are of a duſky reddiſh brown, but within, the 


Subſtance of the Root is Yue; fleſhy, and full | 


of a milky Juice. 


From this, at the End of Autumn, riſes the | 


Flower, ſupported | on no Stalk, but iſſuing i imme. 
diately from the Subſtance of the Root, by its 


tubular Part, which riſes to four ot five Inches 


above the Surface before it begins to enlarge, 
and thence dilates into a vaſt and ſpecious Flower. 

The tubular Part is of a pale ted, angulated, 
tender, and perfectly ſmooth. Authors who men- 
tion a Stalk to the Flowers of Colchicum, are to be 
underſtood of this Part of the Flower. Cox - 
dus led the Way; and thoſe have follow d 
him, who had not the Attention to examine that 
Fart with Strictneſs. 

This ſlender and nn Tube of the Flower, 
is defended under the Earth, and to its Surface, 
by a few filmy Subſtances, which keep off the 
Inſe&t Devourers, whom its Juice wou'd otherwiſe 
draw to it; and preſerve it from being rotted by 
the Damp. 

At the Top it vides into ix large and beau- 
tiful Segments : theſe are pointed, fleſhy, hollow; 3 
and, where the Flower is ſingle, they naturally 
ſtand erect; but When luxuriant Culture makes it 
double, the accumulated Segments f in the Middle, 
bear down theſe outer ones, and only 4 few of 
them maintain "themſelves in the natural erect 
Poſture. In this State the whole Flower i is thrown 


beautifully open; J and in n Size, Colour, Property 
* eee eee e e 


10 


the 


— 


and Diſpoſition of the Parts, Gerd moſt of the 
Beauties of the Garden. 

The Colour is the moſt delicate 14 hit can be 
erg it is 4 mixt Tinct of Crimſon and 
Fleſh- colour: uſually very pale; but even in that 
State full of Luſtre; ſometimes men with a 
deeper and much richer Dre. 

In the double Flower the Colour is e | 
ſtrongeſt on the Inſide, paler without, and from 
the: broad Part it gtows gradually fainter all the 
Way down the -Tube, till at the Bottom it is 
whitiſh. 

The thine Lider of Nature, which 1 in this 
Plant fills the Flower with Petals, uſually ſends 
up two or three from the ſame Root; whereas, in 
the ſingle Kind, there commonly is but one Flower 
from each. This alſo is a great Recommendation; 
they form the fuller Beauty, and they laſt the 
longer. 


As 


| There follows a 'three-parted Seed-veſſel; with 


numerous rounded Seeds. 

To know the Claſs, the Student muſt examine 
a ſingle, not a double Flower : the additional 
Segments in theſe take the Place of the Organs of 
| F ructification, or, at the leaſt, confuſe the Ac- 
count. In the ſingle Flower they are extremely 
| conſpicuous and we have already told the young, 
Botaniſt, the ſingle and double differ only as Va- 
rieties from Accident, the Species being the fame. 

In this Flower he will perceive there are ſix 
F ilaments : theſe are ſhorter than the Segments, 
and grow ſlender upwards. Their Colour is a 
delicate pale red; and on the Top of each is 
plac'd an oblong Button. Among theſe riſe three 
Styles. They have their Origin from the Rudi- 
ment of the Seed-veſſel, which is at that Time 
bury'd in the very Subſtance of the Root. 

The Plant therefore is of the Hexandrous or 


fixth Claſs in the Lx NAV e ond one of 
TON | ou 


dau of the toon Get enten. 


It i is. n Native of our Meadows, angle. but 
not common. The Soil in which it thrives beſt, 
is a rich black Mould moderately damp ; and 
X there, ih the Courſe of Nature, after the Flowers 

are faded, the Seed · veſſel ſlowly ripens, and raiſes 
| urſelf toward the Surface. 

Early in Spring appear the Leaves; ald they | 
are broad, ſomewhat like thoſe of the Lilly, and 
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of a deep g 


much enrich'd by Dung. 


* They i nite at their Baſes and | 
riſe white to Ae Surface; and in the Centre 0 
this Cluſter appears the Seed-veſſel, which does 
not acquire its full Matyrity till after the Middle 
of Summer. . 

There can require no great Art or 0 to 
raiſe in Gardens the ſingle Colchicum, which is a 
wild Plant in our Fields; but the double Kind 
demands and deſerves ſome farther Attention. 

The Seeds of the double Flowers do not always 
come to Perfection; for which Reaſon it is beſt to 
propagate the Plant by the Off- ſets from the old 
Roots. Theſe it produces in great Number, and 
they are eaſily manag d. They require no Stove 
or Green houſe for their Protection, in the com- 
mon Method of Management; but it will be pro- 

per to pot a few of them, planting them later 
ik the reſt,” for flowering at this dead Seaſon. © | 

The Warnith there is in a good Greenhouſe, 
will ſupply all they require for their ſhooting 
and they may thus be brought to their — 
when the Dearth of other Fiovert will give! then 
an additional Value. *' . 

The great Care in raiſing them, whidttier in the 
open Ground or Pots, is to give them a proper 
Soil, The common Mould of a err is too 


EAT BON Y 


| found” yery het” 1s Ty cheap, and eaſily ob. 
| tain! d, none ſhould deny i it t 

| Mix a Load of black Moi rom a nich Mea 
| dow, two Buſhels, of rotted Cos. dung, and one 


Buſhel of Pigeons Dung: let thie lie all the 
Winter, and be often turn'd: in ing throw 
| over them half a Load of Pond-Mug, ae mix 
ing them well afterwards, in the Beginning of 
Auguſt make up a Border in ſome cool and moiſt 


L Part of the Garden. 


Draw Lines lengthway and a-croſs, a at - the Di- 
ſtance of eight Inches; and in the Centre of each 


[> Square plate one good Root. 


Theſe Roots ſhould be taken up in the Begin- 
ning of June, and 
be kept out of the Ground till} the Time juſt 
mention'd ; and being then carefully planted, and 
cover'd two Inches with the ſame e 2 18800 
Vill flower in all heir Beauty. 

Thoſe intended for Potting are to be taken up 
at the ſame Time, and planted a Fortnight or 
rhree Weeks after, in tke ſame Manner. They 
muſt be ſet in a ſhady cool Part of the Garden 


| 


into the Greenhouſe; where, as the Flower riſes, 
| they muſt be gently water d; and they will here 
hold in Beauty — ONE: 2 88 


The Compoſt I OY of late Tan ved, hy | 


Plate 


XVIII. a Difference in Colour of Flowers of the ſame 
Fig. 5. Name, as a Mark of accidental Variety, not a 


dener. 


„ VARIEGATED COLCHICUM, 


The Student, whom we have taught to conſider | | 


Diſtinẽtion of Species, will ſtand ſurpriz d to ſee 
us introduce a Colchitum, under the Name of Va- 
riegated, to his Notice, as a diſtin Species. 


We are to tell him, that altho' the Variegation of | 


the Flower, which is permanent and certain, be 
the moſt obvious Mark of Diſtinction in this 
Plant, the Leaves alſo have their peculiar Form 
and Appearance; that it is an abſolutely diſtinct 
Species; native of another Part of the World, 
and will require a different Care and Culture. 

Tho? a Native of the Eaſt, it came early into 


the E uropran Gardens; and it is too conſpicuous | 


and elegant to have been overlook'd by any who 
wrote upon theſe Subjects: all ſince that Time 
have nam'd it; and under the fame general and 
proper Title. CoxxuTvs calls it Colchicum variega- 
tum, a Name tranſlated for the common Gar- 
Others have calPd' it Colchicum Fritillari- 
cum; the Variegation of the Flowers reſembling 
that of the: Pritillary : and others, from its 
Country, Colchicum Chionenſe. | — 
= Linn xps, forming his ſpecific” Name upon 
that real Diſtinction in the Leaves. which deter- 
mines it a ſeparate Spèties, calls it Colchicum foliis 
undulatis patentibus : N wh undulated 
ſpreading Leaves. 
The Root is oblong and a little Aaited.. 


of a deep green, perfectly A fom choſe of 
our Colchicum : but the great Singu larity is in the 
F lower. | 


| reſembles that of the other Kind. Its tubular 


Part is long, and angulated; white at the Sur- 
face of the Earth, and thence upward clouded 
with a little red; 


At the Top ſtands the Body of the Flower, 
form'd of fix long and very beautiful Segments, 


—_ 


no Eye ever paſs d it unobſerv d. 

The Ground-Colour, or that diffus'd over che 
Body of the Flower, is a pale fleſhy Crimſon, 
Upon this are_plac'd innumerable ſmall ſquare 
Spots of the moſt lively yet deep Blood- red; and 

along the Centre of each Leaf runs a Rib of white. 

The Spots are diſpos'd with great Regularity in 
ſome Flowers, ſo as to mark. 2 kind of Lattice 
Work; but in theſe they are uſbally blackiſh. _ - 

The, moſt end State of the F lower is what 
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Genus muſt be: Ju inthe ne there is an eſſential 


Difference. That is not to be ſuited to the Claſs 
of the Plant, but to its natural Clime and Soil. 


The Leaves are e ſhort, undulated, and | 


Culture 


— 


parted: after this they are to 


till the Beginning of Oober, and then brought 


This riſes naked, as in the other In- 
ſtances, long before they appear; and in Form it 


colour d in ſo ſingular and elegant a Wanger, that 


Jan. 
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| Cubtire of this CoLcnicuM. - 


The natura Place of Growth of this Plant, 
is the Levant: and u. «ke ſeveral Iflands there; 
it is moſt e e found in a Gains ba cich 


Soil. 


Marle is common among the upper IG of 0 


the Earth in thoſe Iſlands, and 'tis where that is 
abundant, this elegant Flower riſes in all its 
Beauty. | 

Therefore let a proper Compoſt be wall for it 
here, by mixing equal Parts of Meadow Earth 


with Pond-Mud, with about one fourth Sand,. 


and as much, or a little more Marle. 

Let this be thrown together in Winter, and 
after repeated Turnings during that Seaſon and. 
the ſucceeding Spring, it will be fit for Uſe, 
This is the Soil: and with Reſpect to the 
Propagation, it may be either from Off-ſets, or 
from Seed. The beſt Method is by Seed, but 
the greateſt Care muſt be taken to have it 
good. 4 

With Reſpect to the Propagation dy Roots, 
it is to be the ſame as in the preceding Inſtance; 
but in this, the Gardener has his Choice for va- 
rious Degrees of Warmth : the Roots way be 
planted in a warm Border of this Compoſt, and 
they will luceed tolerably, but i it is beſt fo 125 
them. 


They will flower much W when whes' 


into the Greenhouſe ; and beſt of all, if ES 
to it in the Stove. ' 

In this Caſe they muſt have "RISEN night 
Waterings 3 and the Mould ſhould be drawn up 
about their Bottoms, as. they riſe in Height. 

For either of theſe Purpoſes, the Roots are to 


be taken up as ſoon, as the Leaves are decay- 


ed; and to be planted in the Beginning of 
Auguſt. © 
The Method 7 ons Seed i is excellens for new 


the Trouble by their Beau. 

To this Purpoſe, let 'freſh Seeds be procu- 
red, if poſſible, from the Levan; if otherwiſe, 
let them be ſaved from: the be agg & beſt 


| | dtein'd Flowers . and let chem be ſown in f 
I Boxes of the Compoſt juſt named, in the Be- 


ginning of October. 


Les theſe be placed in a fanny, Part of the 


Seminary during Winter: in Spring, let them 
have only the Morning Sun; and during Sum- 
mer, let chem be placed where there is Shade and 


All this Time the young Plants muſt be 
kept dear of Weeds; the weakeſt muſt be 
pulled up, where they ſtand too thick; and 
the Earth when dry, muſt have gentle Wa- 
terings, - 

When the ess decay, bt the whole Sur- 
face of the Earth be ſtirred ſo lightly; as not to 
move the tender Roots, and let a quarter of 


them. 
With this Management they will grow gra- 
dually, and at the Time when the Leaves are 


decayed, the ſecond Year whey will be fit for 
tranſplanting. 


wrought-up with the ſame Compoſt, 


and ſifted carefully thro! a fine Sieve; the Roots 
will remain behind, and they muſt be planted 
out into the Border immediately. Tis beſt to 


cover them an Inch with Mould. 

Thus they will riſe to the Condition of the 
other Roots, and they are then to be treated in the 
| ſame Manner: Where there are all the Conveni- 
encies of Gardening, we ſhould direct that the 
greater Part of them ſhould be planted in a 
warm Border, and the Remainder potted; ſome 


By this various Management, the Gardener 


from warmer Climates, will ſometimes keep a- 
0 live in the open Air, and flower in it; yet 
there will be no Compariſon between fock, and 
1 thoſe kept in the . Stove, in Beauty. 


3 PROLIFEROUS DAISY. 


E ſhall in no Inſtance be able to pro- 
duce more Proof of that Luxufiance to 


* which Nature may be carried by a right Culture 


than the preſent. 

The Plant we now propoſe to the Attention 
of the Student with all its Bigneſs of Flower and 
Fullneſs of Petals, with all its Offspring round 
about its Sides, is nothing more in Species, 


than the common Daiſy of our Meadows, rais'd 


by various Degrees to more and more Luſtre. 
We ſhall endeavour to lead the Student thro 
theſe ſeveral Stages, and he will thence learn 
how to conſider other, the moſt er = 
ſtances of Variation. a 


| ſometimes altogether white; and ſometimes edg'd 
with red. Of chis, the Gardener took his firſt 
Advantage, and raiſing Seeds from the plain, 
white, and the red tip'd Kind, obtained two Va- 
| rieties, a larger F lower all niet and a larger 
e. ALI red. 2 
From the Seeds of theſe mated with 


any Conſultation of the Gardener, roſe a third 
Kind, the pyed or variegated. ' Thus ſtood the 
Account, after the ſecond Years of Culture. 

- But farther Management of the fame eaſy 
| Kind, produced in a Year more, the vaſt double 


1 White, 


an Inch of new Compoſt be ſcattered over 


To this Purpoſe, let a Bed be prepared in - 
a very warm and ſheltered: Situation; and well 


Let all the Mould be taken out of the Boxes, 


for the Stove, and others for the Green-houſe. 


will learn an important Leſſon, which he will 


find hold true univerſally: that altho? Plants 
Varieties; and the Plants ſo raiſed, es all | 


The common kittle Daiſy / our Fields is 


one another's Farina, the Work of the Winds, not 


hay. 


ſet them a Finger's Length diſtance, and to 
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— pyed Daiſy. 


White, the valt ur _ 


wards upon a ſwelling Receptaclle. 

To acquaint the Student with the Sun enge 
the Flower in this Plant, we muſt refer e 
its plaineſt and ſimpleſt State. 

Here, as in other Caſes, the 1 edurts 
the Eye; but r is 0 be ſtudied in the 
Fields. 5 | Jun 

The Flower, when! no n * it is aha ar 
chile bed by Culture, is of the compoſite radia- 
ted Kind; and conſiſts of two Sorts of Floſcules. 
D _ Cup wherein it ſtands, is form'd of an ir- 

1 


4 


_ the Aba | 
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regular Number of Leaves equal in Size; a” wc: 


About the Middle of September, let this be 
1 ready; and let ſome good Roots parted 

m a thriving Stock be ſet in it, at eight 
Inches diſtance. Gas Py 

Let them have Water if the 8 be dry, 
and they, will flower, Toon, in ; Spring 3, „and 
ſome at this. more early Period. Pen IP 

\ After. the firſt Plantation, ** is, requi- 
red, but that the ſame Care be every. Autumn 


repeated. Let the Roots be taken up at that 


Seaſon : the Earth in which they had grown car- 


ried 


the two Kinds of Floſcules are diſpoſed, ag + - 

Theſe were aremely prized, ill fardber Kobe | uſual inthe compoſite Kinds; the tubular nich 
cellence from the ſame Stock degraded them. | are moſt numerous in the Diſk. - ne ligula- 
The three Kinds were produced more double, with | ted; whic are not a few rn the Edge. t 
their Petals raiſed in Bubbles; and afterwards; || Ju tubular Floicules contain both Male dt 
theſe twiſting into a Kind of n ee, $ Female Parts: it is in theſe therefore, that the 
gave the quill'd Daiſy, a very elegant Flower. Characters of the Claſs are to be honey! Pn _— 
Thus long the Daiſy kept its Form tio dov- | lated'or flat have only the Female. 
ble; but more Care and Culture burſt the Flower. „The Filaments in the tubular Floſcule, are. 
into another Shape: inſtead of the original and || five, and their Buttons coaleſce into a Cylinder. 
natural circular Form, the Daiſies of - theſe; Þ This ſhews the Plant is one of the Syngeneſia, 
three Kinds now burſt their flight Cups ir- and as they ripen their own Seeds, as well as 
regularly, and ſpread into an vv n. | impregtidte the Rudiments / of thoſe in tlie d 
creſted and wavec. 5 291 Flowers, the Plant is one of that Diviſion, in 

This, as it appeared en was / be | 28 various Impregnation is N 
and, tho an Imperſection, became conſidered as £ genen of Linn Ks. R 
a Beauty. And hence the Coxcomb-daily, BARE: 4 
red, ahd ſpeckle]]. 4 1 

Laaſt of al, a better: Culture of the great I ae of the. bonus, Daisy,.. _— 
double red Daiſy, inſtead of throwing the Flow-: | 
er out of its natural Shade, ſwelled: it in that be e original Merhod of of pr oducing thoſe be. 
Form to a greater Size and Thickneſs, and veral Varieties we have named from the com- 

mon Daiſy, has been by Seed, and in that Man- 
raiſed from its Centre at-the'Footſtalk,. an Off- eh Gall be Na neg bose u 
ſpring of little Daiſies ſupported on ander Pedir | E Im fii Is ed by, hoſe wha. 
cles, and making an butſide Ornament. all from Curioſity try t Experiment, begin- 

1 ning with the Seeds of the common Daiſy, and 

Tin the ee in ee figure he. | | every Year ſowing thoſe, of the beſt Kinds that 
Plant, and treat of it in this Place, under: the- | 

| Name of proliferous Daily : the Gardener callvit | have been produced, with due Care. | 
Nen and Chickens. 7 + madly wt} This is an Article of great Conſequence, 

LINN AUS: conſidering it as a Went 1 þ as a general Conſideration, tho? not with Regard 

it under the Title of Bellis hortenfis prolifera. to this particular Species; and we. ſhall in a 
diſtinctive Name with him in the common * f | ſucceeding Number, give it at large under; the 
State is, Bellis ſcapo nudo, naked ſtalk'd Daiſy; | Head of raifing double Flowers. 
but the ſame Luxuriance which in this Variety. || At preſent our Gardens are fo well ſtocked 
raiſes the Offspring about the parent ame | with all the Varieties, and this proliferous Kind 
puſhes out ſome ſmall Leaves on the Stalkæk. among the reſt, that it would be idle from . 

The Root and Leaves reſemble thoſe of the. other Motive than Curioſity, to ſow them. 
original plain Daiſy, except that they 155 kur- 9 They are encreaſed eaſily, by parting the 
ger, and every Way more luxuriant. Roots; and always thrive the better for it : keep- 

The Root ſends out more Fibres; and the ing their Kinds and Colours regularly under this 
Leaves where they Me , moſt, full, ; have the Management; tho when left ſeveral ſucceſſive 
middle Veins a little $144 e eee Tears unremoved, they will by Degrees dvindle 
wav'd, or bluntly indented on the Edges. into a common Field Daiſꝛꝰ. 

The Stade a numerous, » ck —9 1 ropor-: | No Compoſt is required for them; chit own 

tion to thoſe of the common Dai y, of a pale Earth! in its beſt” Condition arifweris g the Nu 
green, but a little rediſh at the Bottom, and poſe better than any Mixture: but to preſerve 
ſometimes naked; ſometimes decorated with is them in full Ney. this ae be yearly 
little filmy 16111 — n | changed. - 4 

n the _— he's Sel ſands one prin- For their firſt 8 let there be choſen 
cipal Flower ſurroun * T2 = V. 10 . an Eaſt or or Weſt Border ; for the South Sun and 
ones. 5 (.1 1 Chi 11 ſ; 

The central Flower is fo large, the Stalk he” 4 : 5 N * inne, 
uſually bends with it, and its Calour is red, are Fart b. f. Fe: ws a Quantity of rich 17 
more or leſs variegated with white: the little aſture a0 6 the 1 P qe! 3 firm Compoli- | 
Flowers are paler. The Seeds are placed e don, and ef, che oamy 2 4 
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— into its Place: 


Plate 


ried away: and freſh Soil from a Paſture brought | 


In this let them be carefully 


planced, as at firſt; my they will Kom rear 
to Year improve, rather than decline. 


5. BLUE STARRY HYACINT H, 


There are ſeveral Kinds of the ftarry Hya- 


XVIII. cinth, which from their early flowering have 


Fig. 7. 


the Name of Vernal; but this naturally riſes 
earlier than moſt of them, and, with a little 
Art, ſome Roots of it may be brought to 
match their celeſtial _— with the cleareſt Sky 
at this Seaſon. 

The Botanical Writers of: late Time al name 
the Plant, for ſince its firſt Appearance in the Euro- 
ropæan Gardens in the Year Fifteen Hundred and 
Ninety, none could omit to celebrate its Beauty. 

The Engliſh Name is a Tranſlation of that by 
which it is commonly, tho? "improperly. called 
in Latin, Macinthus Steliaris calureus; to this, 
C. Bavains adds, Amænus, on Account of its 
particular Beauty ; others Byzantinus, from the 
Place whence we are ſuppoſed firſt to have 
received itz and others from the fine Blue of 


its Flowers, reſembling that of the Borage | 


Flower, Flore Boragius. 

Linn vs much more diſtinct and accurate, 
ſeparates chis and the reſt of the ſtarry Kind from 
the other Hyacinths, and ranges them with the 
Squill. He gives in his ſpecifick Name for this a 
Character of the Flower; he calls it, Scilla ra- 


dice ſolida Floribus lateralibus alternis ſubnutanizbus : 


ſolid rooted Squill, with the lateral, Flowers 


alternate, and a little drooping an thels note 


ſtalks. 
To, thoſe acquainted with che old Botany, 


there will APPEAL { omathing ſtrange, even to 


Extravagance, in refering, the ſtarry. Hyacinth 
to the Squill : but the Fault remains not with 
him who removed it to this Place,, and called it 
by this. Name, but with thoſe. who mixed it 


among the Hyacinths. The Error is not the leſs, Jo 
becauſe many have adopted it. The Flower 


perfectly agrees in all its Parts with that of 
the Squill; and has. nor the leaſt Reſpmplagce 
to that of the proper Hyacinth, | 


This influenced Linnvs to remove it 5 
the Place in which it had ſo long improperly 


ſtood; and with this all the others: 


fectly juſt. 


The Root is a large Bulb, 3 Wich 


fleſhy, and full of a thick mawkiſh Juice... 


The flowering Stalk. rifes to eight. or ten 
Inches high, and is round, but 2 little ridg'd, 
juicy, and tender: of à Whitiſh green at. the 
Top; but towards the Baſe purpliſh. 

The Flowers are numerous, and of a con- 


ſummate Beauty. They ſtand in a handſome 
No, 18. 


— 


— 


| 


| 


tis one of | 


his happy, -Beldneſſes, in the Improvement of | Varieties ; z and the other, the Diſadvantage of 


the Science ; and thoſe to whom it appears moſt: | ſpoiling the flowering : for when the Roots are 


raſh, will on examining | the Flowers Bind it Per frequently cleared. from their Off. ſets, they pro- 


duce only a ſingle Stalk whereas, when they 


Spike: they are placed on the ſlender Foot- 
ſtalks, and their Weight in warmer Seaſons 


makes them droop a little; but it is not ſo 


with thofe which are brought to flower at 
this Period; nor much with any. 

Each Flower is compoſed of fix Petals, re- 
gular in Size and Shape, and en full ſpread 
open. 

They are oblong, broadeſt in the Middle, 
and ſharp pointed; and they are placed imme- 
diately upon the Foot-ſtalk, without any Cup. 

The Colour is naturally a fine Sky-blue, 


but it is ſometimes paler, and ſometimes has a 
Slow of the Violet Purple 


in the moſt perfect 
State of the Flower the Body of the Petals is of 


this celeſtial Blue; and there runs along the midſt 


of each, à Line of bloody Purple, which dif- 


fuſes itſelf in a more faint Tinge on each Side. 
*Tis this whieh blending with the whole, gives 


the violet Purple to the entire Flower; but the 


moſt perfect Condition is, that it ſhould be diſtinct. 

In the Centre of the Flower riſe ſix ſhort Fi- 
laments of a violet Blue, and in the Midſt of 
them a ſingle Style; this is alſo of a violet Purple 


at the Top, bt toward the Bottom whitiſh. 


The F oot-ſtalks of the loweſt Flowers are con- 
derably, longs. and uſually they are tinged with 
a, pale Crimſon, Sometimes in, a very beauti- 
ful Manner. 


The. Claſs to which this Plant belongs, is 


read conſpicuouſly i in, the Filaments and Style, 


the, former being ſix, refer it to- the Hexandria; 
and the ſingle Style ſhews. it to be of the firſt 
SPB: under that Head. the how eg Ho 


Cale of the Blur STARRY 1 


The common Method of propagating this 
Plant i is by Off-ſers from tlie Roots; but for 
thoſe. who. entertain the true Spirit of Gar- 
dening, and with Curioſity units the Patience, 
the Buſineſs is to be done by Seeds. 

This Method has the Advantage of raiſing new 


are entire for four or five ears, every Root ſends 


up a whole Cluſter of Stalks loaded with Flowers. 
The Leaves are long and narrow, pointed at ; 


the Extremity, and of a dee P and elegant green, 4: Load of dry paſture Earth, half a Load of 
97 


„The beſt Sail for this Kind is this. Mix together 


Pond-mud,. a Barrow of Sand, and the ſame 
Quantity of rotted Cow-Dung. = 
Let theſe be well blended, by often turoing 


and expoſing to the Air, during the Winter 
and the ſucceeding Summer. 


In Autumn, let the Gardener prepare ſome 


31 Beds 


— . ˖——— ns openers inde 
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Jan, 


Beds of this for ſuch Roots as having ſtood 


—— ſeveral Years, require to be taken up and part- 


ed. and let him at the ſame Time fill ſome 
Boxes with it, for raiſing the Plants from Seed. 
In the latter End of September let the part- 


ed Roots be planted in thoſe Beds, covering 


them two Inches. | 
After this, they are to be ſheltered in 
extreme ſevere Weather, and kept clear from 


Weeds. 


The Seedlings are to be treated as other | 


bulbous Kinds. The Seeds are to be covered 
only a quarter of an Inch at ſawing ; the young 
Plants muſt be kept clear from Weeds and 
Moſs, and in Winter muſt have the full South 
Sun, but in the Summer, only the Morning Sun 
for two Hours. 

When they are thus nurs'd up to the Time of 
planting, that is to be done in a Bed of the ſame 


 Compott an Inch and a half deep, and br five Jan. 


Inches diſtance. _—_ 

They will gather Strength quickly in this 
Place, and when they flower, there will be 
found a great deal of Variety. I have thus raiſed 
from the ſame Seeds, blue violet and white 
Flowers, 

As ſoon as they have flowered, the worſt 
Kinds muſt be taken up and planted in com- 
mon Borders, where they will be leſs regarded. 
The fine ones will be thus kept together; they 
will be thinn'd ſo as to have good Room for 
Nouriſhment, and the ſucceeding Years they 
will ſend upthree or more Stalks from every Root. 

They muſt every Autumn have a ſlight Co- 
vering of freſh Compoſt ſcattered over the 
Bed; and be kept clear from Weeds at all 
Times, 


EE EEETLTTTTLTEEEE E- 


G M A N 1 


The Management of the Flower- Garden. 


E have ſpoken in a particular Manner 
on many Occaſions of the Art to pro- 
long the Appearance of Flowers, by planting 
their Roots later or earlier than the common 
Time. 

What we adviſed for the late mentioned Spe- 
cies, is now to be put in Practice, for many 
of thoſe which are to paint the Borders for 
Spring, and the firſt Months of Summer. 

Let the Gardener take the Advantage of a fine 
Day, and plant ſome Ranunculus's, and other 
the Spring Flower Roots. The Conſequence will 
be, that when the reſt are decayed and gone, 
theſe will come in Seaſon, and continue the 
Spring Products to the Time of the Summer 
Flowers. 

There will require more Care to be taken 
of theſe, than of ſuch as are planted at bet- 
ter Times. But we expect our Gardener to be 
careful; and we ſhall tell him how he may 
enſure Succeſs. 

Many have try'd this Plantation, but have 
found it fail ; Rains rotting, or Froſts deſtroy- 
ing the new planted Roots. 

Let our Gardener remember the Principles 
upon which we have eſtabliſhed the Founda- 
tion of his Art, and he will know how to pre- 
vent theſe Accidents. 

Rains cannot rot thc Roots unleſs they 
lodge ; and in a Bed tolerably prepared, they 
are not dangerous, except when the Roots are 
new planted. 

As to the other Article, it depends for 


its Force in a great Meaſure upon the firſt : 
a common Froſt will be very deſtructive to 
Roots in wet Ground; but it muſt be a ſe- 
vere one indeed, that affects ſuch as lie dry. 

Loet our Gardener dig up the Bed where he 
intends to plant theſe Roots, and ſpread over it 
a Mixture of one Part Coal Aſhes, and two 
Parts Sand. 

Let him tread this in, and then dig the whole 
over again, and let the Quantity of Sand and 
Aſhes be as much as would cover the Gn an 
Inch and half deep. | 

Let him make the Bed, as for the Autumn 


Plantation, but plant the Roots half an Inch 
deeper, and round the Bed more at the Top. 


to throw off the Wet. 

This done, let him place ſome Hoops over 
it at a due Diſtance, that he can cover it 
upon Occaſion z; and thus leave them to Na- 
ture, only now and then ſheltering them from 
exceſſive Rain, or defending them from ſe- 
vere Froſts. 

This is to be done by two different Me- 
thods. The Shelter from Rain, muſt be 
by Means of a Mat drawn over the Hoops; 
and the Defence againſt Froſts is, by cover- 


ing the Ground with Pea- ſtraw. 


Every Shower is not to be thus guarded 
againſt, nor every froſty Night; but only when ei- 
ther is in the Extreme; for on all common Oc- 
caſions, the Dryneſs of the Soil, the round 
Shape of the Bed, and the Depth at which the 


Roots are placed, will preſerve them. 


SECT. 
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encreaſing. There are many of the hardy 
Shrubs which muſt be ſown in the Beginning of 
the ſucceeding Months; and for un rn 
muſt be made now. 

Let a Piece of Ground be ſelected for this Pur- 
poſe, that is open to the Morning Sun and not 
expos'd to the cold Winds. Bring on ſome freſh 
Earth from a dry rich Paſture, and ſpreading it 
an Inch thick over the Ground, dig it in. Then 
throw up the Mould all together in two Ridges, 
Eaſt and Weſt, and thus leave it for the Air to 
moulder and impregnate. 


more is to be done, but overlooking the Ground, 

and defending the ſeveral Crops, as we have be- 
fore directed, by ſtrewing Peaſe- ſtraw over ſome, 
and drawing Mats or Cloths over the Hoops of 
the others. 


done in pruning of the hardier Kinds of Trees. 

A great deal of Art is to be employ'd for bring - 
ing the Shrub and Tree- Kind introduc'd into 
Gardens, to proper Form. There are many of 
them whoſe Leaves are a great Ornament; and, 
in ſome, the very Manner of Growth has its 
Beauty. In theſe Caſes various Methods are to 
be employ'd, dee to 2 Intent and Purpoſe 
a the me od 
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Crop of Strawberries: they will be very 


and the Expence and Labour are trifling. Some 
good Roots are to be potted for this Purpoſe, and 
their Fruiting is to be brought forward by a Hot- 
Bed: this is the general Buſineſs, but a great deal 
depends upon a proper Management. 

In the firſt Place, there is one Kind that ſucceeds 
better than the others in this Method: this is the 
Scarlet Strawberry: therefore let the Plants be of this 
Sort; and it will be proper to mix three or four 
Pots of the great Chili Strawberry among them: 
theſe, with good Management, will ſucceed; 
and their Fruit, which is as big as a Pullet's Egg, 

3 | 
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The Bufineſs of the SEMINARY, for this Week. 


HE. Buſineſs of the Seminary will be now 


After this, if the Weather be froſty, ankle | 


If the Weather be al. ſomething may be | 


gue iT; 


>: HIS is the Seaſon for providing an early | 


valuable for coming ſo long before the others 


—_— 


IT. 


Let the Gardener conſider whether the Deſign 
be to diſplay wild Nature in a full Freedom of the 
Growth, or to train up the Shrub to Form. 

In thoſe Caſes where the Manner of Growth is 
naturally beautiful, he has nothing to do but to 
take out dead, or turn aſide ill growing Branches. 

Nature's Wildneſs is uſually attended with Irre- 
gularity ; and the Buſineſs of Art, in this Inſtance, 
is to preſerve the one without permitting the other 
to appear. 

Therefore in thoſe Shrubs intended for full 
Freedom of Growth, let him ſee if any Bough 
runs out in a bad Place too long for all the reſt, 


and in that Caſe he is to take off the Top. If 


any where the Branches ſtand too clofe, let him 
take out a middle one from among them, or thin 
one of its Shoots; and finiſh this Work by making 
the Boughs in general, tho' ever ſo wild in their 
Diſpoſition, run clear of one another. 

This done with the wild growing Kinds, let 
him trim up the others to a Head; but let him 


| always leave more of that than might appear juſt 


ſuitable to the Size; and let him leave alſo ſome 
ſmall Shoots upon the Stems , for otherwiſe the Sap 
will not be drawn up in due Quantity. 

In all theſe Things Moderation is the Rule: 
this let the Gardener obſerve ſtrictly; for he wha 
uſes his Knife too freely, is worſe than he who ut- 
terly neglects the Trees, 


CCC 


III. 


POMOMN 4, or the FRUIT. GAR DE x. 


will make a fine Figure among the reſt in a De- 
ſert. 

Let as many middle-ſiz d Pots be provided as 
will ſtand in a moderate Hot-Bed ; bring in ſome 
dry Earth frem under the Turf in a rich Paſture, 
and break in among it a little Wood-Soot, and 
ſome fat Marle; or, in Want of that, a little ſoft 
Chalk. 


With this, when well mix'd, cover the Bottom 


of the Pots three Inches deep. 


Let a Hot-Bed be got ready, and let Care be 
taken that it have an equal and a moderate Heat, 
Let the Gardener take the Opportunity of the 
firſt mild Day, when the Earth is looſen'd from 


the preceding Froſts; to take up the Plants in this 


Manner, 
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Scarlet Strawberry Beds, which he will eaſily diſtin- 


Head of the Plant, over the Surface of the other 


ing well fix'd in each, ſet them all in a ſhelter'd 


guiſh at this Seaſon, if they have been manag d as we 


and theſe Plants taken up, by cutting in all round 
them, at ſome Diſtance, that each may come up 
with a large Ball of its own Earth. 

If there be any bruis'd Roots, let them be . 
trim'd off; and let the Plant, with its Ball, be 
plac'd upright in the Pot: then fill up with 
the. Compoſt, and draw a little of it about the 


Mould. 
This done to all the Pots, po e good Plant be- 


This will bring then forward very faſt; and the 


After this, let them bs ſet as cloſe as At will 
ſtand in the Hot-Bed, bringing the Mould up to 
the Rim of them. 

In tolerable Weather let them have Air; and 
let them be water'd often a little at a Time. 


Heat of the Bed being kept up by freſh Dung at 


good Quantity, and be tolerably well taſted. 
The Chili Pots will require more Water than 
the others, and they gull be far d l Cop: 
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SECTION Iv. 


CHLORIS, the K 


L E T the Gardener's firſt Buſineſs, i in this Part | 
of the Ground, be to look over his Cauli- 
flower Plants : he has taken ſo much Care of | 
them hitherto, that it would be very idle to let | 
them ſuffer thro* Neglect; and this is the Time 
when they are moſt in Danger. 

Let him ſtir the Surface of the Mould nag 
the Glaſſes, and dig it up round about on the Out- 
ſide. Then let him take o any dead Leaves | 
draw the Mould a little up about the Stems 
and in the Middle of the Day, unleſs when = 
Froſt continues very ſevere, raiſe the Glaſſes: * a 
Brick, and give them a little Air. 

Let the Straw that has been laid upon the 
Muſhroom Beds, to preſerve them from Froſt and 
Wet, be remov'd once in three Days, and freſh 
laid in its Place; for if it grow damp, and heat, 
there will be more Miſchief from it than good. 

We laſt Week directed planting the Cab- 


—— 


ners of the Bed. 


. ORIY 


bage Kind for Seed; and this will be proper for 
the Management of Endive in the ſame Way. | 
Let the Gardener dig up a Border in a dry 
Place, throwing on ſome Sand, and blending it 
| wo with the Mould. _ 
Let him round it high, that no Wetting lodge 


croſs, at, fifteen Inches Diſtance, let him plant one 
Root of Endive in the Centre of each Square. 

Theſe Plants are to be brought directly from 
their Bed to this Ground, with a Ball of their 
own Earth; and ſuch muſt be choſen as are 
fulleſt of Leaves, and have them moſt curPd. 
Let the Mould be gather d up about each 
Plant, in a kind of Hill; and let the Bed have 
a little Water between them. 

After this they will require only to be now and 
then water'd in very dry Seaſons, and to have the 


\ 


| Weeds always clear'd away from between them. 


E DE N: 


every Morning, till 1 are ee fix'd - 3 


in their pew Earth. 
directed. The Pots muſt be brought to the Place, 


the Sides, when wanted, the Fruit will ripen in 


on it, and then drawing Lines lengthway and a- 
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Curious Plants and Flowers now in tbeir Perfection. 


* HEART LEA D B ORBONI4A. 


Jan. 'T HIS is one of the numerous Vegetable | "Theſe, without F ootſtalks, grow to it in a re- Jan. 
Tribe that owe ſome Part of their Beau- | gular Manner: their Baſe is the broadeſt Part 

Plate ty to the wild Manner of their Growth. | and in the Midſt of that there is a Hollow for 

XIX. None will diſpute its Claim to Attention, for the | the Inſertion at the Stem. From this Part they 

Fig. 1. hearted Leaves, its tufted Tops, and not incon- gradually grow ſmaller to a Point. 


ſpicuous Flowers: but the Eye of Taſte regard- Their Colour is a beautiful green, with a Tinge 
ing with theſe its general Face and Manner of | of blueiſh the Nerves run high upon them, and 
Growth, declares it worth all Care in Management their Point is prickly. 


and Preſervation. From this main Stem run many Branches | in 
The earlier Writers were not acquainted with perfect Irregularity. Theſe are greyiſh near the 
this Plant; but of late Time many have ſeen, and | Stem, and for the reſt of a pale Crimſon, which 
all of them honour'd it with a particular Attention. | becomes grey as they grow older. 
Sr BA has nam'd it Geniſta Africana fruteſcens — On theſe ſtand numerous Leaves; and on their 
CouulLixE, Spartum Africanum — and PLuke- Tops thick Tufts of intermingled Foliage and 
NET, acknowledging he knew not whither to re- | F lowers. a | | 
fer it, Frutex Atbiopicus folits Ruſci —Linnevs, The Leaves in theſe Tufts are paler, and leſs | 
ſeparating it from rhe Genera before-mention'd, | regularly ſhap'd than on the lower Parts of the 
names it Borbonia; and adds, as the Diſtinction of ' Plant. 
this Species, foliis cordatis multinerviis integerrimis, | The Flowers which take their Riſe among them, 
Borbonia, with heart-ſhap'd undivided Leaves, | exceed them in Length, and are in Colour of a 
mark'd with numerous Ribs. | | very bright and ſtrong gold yellow. 
The Shrub ſpreads into many Branches, and is Theſe are follow'd each by a Pod, which is ter- 
naturally but a Foot and half high. minated with a very ſharp Spine, and contains a 
The Root is fibrous and whitiſh. ſingle KidneyAhap'd Seed. 


The Stem is round, tough, of a greyiſh Co- | Every thing about the Flower demands and de- 


2 bent, irregularly upright, and full. of | ſerves the Attention of the Curious. 
eaves, 


Its Cup is form'd of a ſingle Leaf, and divided 
Numb. XX. K kk into 


—_ 
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A COMPLEAT BODY 


—— 


Jan. five Segments , of theſe the lowelt is longer than 
—— the others; and they are all firm, harden'd at the 


Points, and prickly. 
The Body of the Flower is compos' d of five 
Petals, and is truly papihonaceous. 


ſingular, and on the Outſide it is hairy. 3 


The Vexillum is rounded and turn'd backward, 
and has a narrow Bottom of the Length of the 
Cup. The Alæ are ſhorter than the Vexillum, 
and are nip'd at the Tips. The Carina is form'd 
like a Creſcent, obtuſe, and compos'd of two Pe- 
tals. Bonn sÞ i a 


' Within the Flower are plac'd nine Filaments : 


theſe unite in their Bodies, and form a Cylinder ; 


and their looſe Ends turn up: among theſe riſes a 


ſingle Style. 

The Student will be perplex'd at this Diſpoſi- 
tion: he will not well know to what Place to re- 
fer the Plant in the LIN N ANV Syſtem, nor is 
there indeed any to receive it. Let us not fear to 
improve the Writings of an Author we reſpect, 
but as freely as we applaud, difplay his Imperfee- 
tions to the Reader, that he may ſupply the 
Deficience. 


The Diſpoſition of the Filaments in this Plant 


is the ſame with that of the nine in the diadelphous 
Tribe, but there wants the Tenth. 2 1. 


this Claſs nine uſually form a long cylindric Body, 
which has an Opening at the Top, and there, a ſingle 
one falls into the Slit. This is the Structure of 


the papilionaceous Flowers, and hence LIxNuS 


calls them diadelphous. | 

Here there are the nine, they form the Cylinder, 
and they fplit at the Top; but there wants the 
Tenth to cover that Opening. Tis the Addition 


of this tenth looſe Filament which conſtitutes the 


very Name and Character of the diadelphous 
Claſs: the Term expreſſes that the Filaments ſtand 
in two Aſſortments; one and nine. This is not the 
Caſe here, therefore the Plant ſtrictly cannot be 
referr'd to this Claſs. TINT 
There is another Claſs, the Monadelphous, 


o 


form'd for the Reception of thoſe Plants which 
have the Filaments connected in their lower Part, 


into a ſingle Body. This might receive the 
Plant in Strictneſs; but in that Caſe the Borbonia, 
which has a papilionaceous Flower, would be divided 
from the Papilionaceous, ahd plac'd among the 
Malvaceous Tribe, which are utterly diſtin&. 
Nature abhors theſe Violations : and if wegive 


into it, in the preſent Inſtance, tis not the Borbo- 


nia alone that muſt be remov'd out of its natural 
Place. | 


Lixxæus retains it among the Diadelpbia, tho“ 


at the Expence of his Claſſical Character; but 
this cannot be right. His Definition of the Mono- 
delphous, is, Stamina filamentis in unum corpus co- 
alita : of the Diadelphous, Stamina filamentis in 
duo corpora coalita. | 

As there are others of the papilionaceous Plants, 
beſide the Borbonia, which want the looſe upper 


Its Form is 


| 


— 


and leave the reſt till wanted. 


| 


Filament, they are not diade/phons, while by theit a 


— 


Jan. 


univerſal Form they are declar'd not of the m.. 


| delphous Kind, altho' their Filaments would ſpeak it. 


Therefore there wants, in the modern Syſtem, a 
Claſs to reteive thoſe papilionacebus Plants which 


| have nine Stamina united, and n looſe One. 


This J apprehend cannot be introduc'd without 
changing the preſent Terms. 
The Word Columniferæ, us d by ſome of Character 


In Botany, very well receives the malvaceous or pro- 


per monadelphous Kind: this therefore may be us'd 


Inſtead of MonadelÞhias and two other Claſs with 


other Names, aboliſhing the ſingle diadelphous, may 
be form'd to receive thoſe Plants whoſe Filaments 
unite and ſurround the Piſtil; the one containing 
thoſe which have nine Filaments united, and a 


| ſingle one looſe above; the other, thoſe which 


have the nine united, but not the ſingle one. 


I The firſt would contain the common papiliona- 
ceons Plants, the other theſe: 


Culture of the Bazbowa. 
It is to be rais'd from Seeds. Theſe ſucceed 


beſt when brought from Africa, where it is native; 
but the Plant will ripen them here, and they will 


5 Bo grow freely. 
We have already ſhewn the Student, that in 


In its wild State, at the Cape, it covers the 
Sides of ſandy Hills, where there is rich 
Matter among the crumbling Mould; and never 
thrives. ſo well as where it fringes the Bank of 
ſome trickling Spring. | 

This directs our Culture; and we ſhall ſucceed 
beſt if we give it a looſe yet not poor Soil, and 
good deal of Water. 

Let the Compoſt be this: 

. A Barrow of Earth from an upland Paſture, a 
Buſhel of Sand, and a Peck of rotted Cow- 


Eatly in Spring fil a Couple of Pots with this, 


On the Sutface, in theſe Pots, ſcatter ſome of 


the Seeds; ſift over them a Quarter of an Inch 


of the fame Compoſt, and ſet them up to the 
Rim in a Bark- Beet. 


Now and then give a gentle Watering; and, 


when the Plants riſe, repeat it oftener, and give 
them Air in the Middle of the Day. Gs 


When they have a little Strength, raiſe the Pots 
to the Surface, and give them more Air. 
| Soon after this, tranſplant the ſtouteſt of them 
into ſeparate Pots of the ſame Compoſt; and 
put theſe into the Bark-Bed, watering and ſhad- 
ing them till rooted. 

Then by Degrees bring them out into the open 
Air, among the Greenhouſe Plants, and at Au- 
tumn remove them into Shelter. 

They will not require the Stove-Heat in Win- 
ter; but, if preſery'd from Froſt, and allow'd 
Air in the Middle of mild Days, will flower all 
the Year, 

L 


2. PURPLE 


or "GARDEN! 


Fig. 2, 


its Leaf, and the Number and Beauty of the 
Flowers, demand Attention: and it has the Ex- 


cellence of long Continuance in Luſtre; for, 


with good Management, it will be covered with 
full-blown Flowers all Winter. | 


It was not known to the earlier Botanifts ; but 
of the later moſt have deſcrib'd it, tho? under va- 
rious Names. Volk Arx calls it Facobea fore 
ample. — ComMELINE, After foliis Senecionis.— 
Linx vs, who has very happily divided and ar- 
ranged the compoſite flower'd Kinds, includes 
this under his Genus of Senecio. He adds, as the 


' Diſtin&tion of the Species, corollis radiantibus fo- 


lis pinnatifidis ægualibus patentiſſimis racbi inferne 
anguſtata: Radiate - flower'd Senecio, with equal, 


expanded, and pinnatifid Leaves, the Rib nar- 


rower below. 
The Plant is ſhrubby, tho* its upper Branches 


are tender; and riſes with a wild Irregularity to a 


Yard in Height. 


The Root is woody, ſpreading, brown, and 
hung with many Fibres. 


The main Stem is of a pale brown, and the 


young Branches are green, and ridg'd. 

The Leaves grow, without Footſtalks, over 
the whole Plant, and they are of a fingular Form; 
long, broad, and divided down to the Rib, or 
nearly ſo into many long and finuated Segments. 


Thoſe on the lower Part are more deeply cut. than | 


ſuch as grow toward the Tops of the Stalks; and 
the Colour of them all is a freſh and pleaſirig 
The Flowers cover the whole Plant when it is 
kept in Vigour, riſing in Numbers from the Tops 
of the Branches. They are very large, of a 
beautiful Colour, between Crimſon and Purple, 
and have a yellow Diſk in the Centre. The Seeds 
which follow are wing'd with Down. 


We have inſtructed our young Botaniſt in what 


Manner to examine the Compoſite Flowers, and 
he will therefore enter eaſily into the Conſtruction 


of this; and as familiarly, by that proper . 
find the Plant's Claſs. 


The Cup he will perceive to be compos'd of 


numerous Scales, in ſeveral Series: this diſtin- 
guiſhes it from the Othonna, whoſe Cup is 
of one Piece, only divided at the Edge. With- 
in this he will find a radiated diſcoide Flower; 
that is, a central Diſk of collected Floſcules, ſur- 
rounded by numerous ſplendid Rays. 


We have inform'd him, that in theſe Flowers 


the others only the Female. Thoſe of the firſt 
Kind are perfect; for in the Vegetable Kinds the 
Hertnaphrodite is the perfect Production. 

Let him take from the Centre of the Diſk one 
of theſe, and he will find it tubular, wide at the 
Mouth, and there divided into five Segments, 
which turn backwards. Within, this he will 


ſee five very ſmall Filatnents, whoſe Buttons 
form a Cylinder. 


This is the Character of the ſyngeneſious Tribe; 
it therefore ſhews the Plant is to be referr'd 
thither : but there requires yet a farther Attention 
to the Parts, to know under which of the ſeveral 
Sub-diviſions of that Claſs it is to be arrang'd. 

The female Floſcules which ſurround theſe per- 
fect ones at the Verge, are oblong, and ſlightly 
divided into three Points at the Extremity : theſe 
have the female Part, as in the others, which is a 


Rudiment of a Seed with a ſingle Style; and 


after theſe, and the tubular or hermaphrodite 
Flowers equally, there are produc'd ripe Seeds. 
The Duſt from the Buttons of the tubular 


Flowers impregnates their own Rudiment, and 
alſo this; hence the Name Polygamia : and as 


there are ripen'd Seeds under the tubular Flowers, 
this is of the polygamous ſuperfluous Kind. 


Culture of this Sxxzc10. 


It may be propagated by Cuttings, or rais'd 
from Seeds: 


the former is the eaſier Method, but 
the latter produces the handſomeſt Plants: we there- 
fore prefer it; and there is little Trouble. 

Let the Seeds be ſown upon a common Hot- 
Bed; and when the Plants have been once tranſ- 
planted, let them be ſet in Pots of Garden- 
Mould. Let theſe be plac'd under a Frame, and 
ſhaded and water d till they have taken Root. 


After they have got ſome Strength in the Pots, 
let them be brought out in the Middle of a fine 


Day, and ſtand the Summer among the hardier 
Exotics, 


At Autumn let it be remoy'd into the Green- 
houſe ; and there let the Gardener give it Air, 
and water it often; and let him obſerve always, 
as the Flowers fade, to take them off, that none 
may ſet for Seed, unleſs where that is wanted: 
thus it will continue in full Glory thro! the ſeve- 
reſt Seaſon, and be one of the greateſt Qrnaments 
of the Place. 
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8 2. PURPLE STARRY SENECIO. | 

plate This elegant Plant deſerves its Place wherever | there are two Kinds of Floſcules, the one contain- 

XIX. Exotics are preſery'd. The ſingular Raggedneſs of | ing the Male and Female Organs of Impregnation, 
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A "COMPLEAT BODY 


Plate 
XIX. 


Fig. 4. 


not ſo conſpicuous as many others for its Flower, 


8. 5* but very well worth a Place, from its 3 ng 


beauriful Manner of Growth. 

The Generality of Authors who have wat 
it, call it a Jacobæa, but improperly.: the 
Cup which is ſimple, not ſcaly, ſhews it an 
Othonna. This we explain'd at large under the pre- 
ceding Head. 

88 who receiv d the Seeds from A- 
frica, under the Name of thoſe of a Centaurea, 
call'd the Plant herais'd from them, Jacobæa Africana 


ſruteſcens folio longo & ęlauco. — LIN NA us, 


Othonna foliis baſtatis integerrimis: Othonna with 


ſpear-headed undivided Leaves. 


The Root is white and fibrous. 

The Plant riſes in an erect and regular Growth 
to four Foot in Height. The Stalk is round, hard, 
in ſome Degree woody; ſmooth on the Surface, 
purpliſh toward the Baſe; and, in the reſt of its 
Height, of a whitiſh green. 

The Leaves are very long and beautiful : they 
grow to the Stalk by a hollow Baſe ; and from 
that Part where they are broadeſt, diminiſh to a 
Point. They are lightly and irregularly way'd or 
ſinuated, and their Colour is a fine blueiſn green. 
The Flowers are plac'd in great Tufts at the 
Tops of numerous Branches, which riſing from 
the Boſoms of the upper Leaves, form, in the 
Whole, a broad and ſpreading Umbell. They 
are ſmall, and of the compoſite radiated Kiud. 
Their Colour is yellow; paler in the Rays, and 
deeper in the Diſk, but every where you ele- 


gant. 


The Seeds which follow theſe are wing with 
Down. 

The Cup in which each F 8 ſtands, we have 
obſerv'd is form'd of a ſingle Piece, deep cut into 
Segments at the Top: theſe are about twelve, and 
they are narrow and pointed. 

The Flower itſelf is ee as in others of 
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3 LONG-LEAV'D OTHONNA. 
* = We propoſe here to the Gardener's Care a Plant like Kind, of twpo Sorts of Floſcules: thoſe in 


the Centre of the Diſk are the molt perfect; they 


are tubular, and nip'd into five Segments at the 


Edges; and in each of theſe ſtand five Filaments, 
with coaleſcent Buttons. This ſhews the Plant 
one of the Hngengſia. The ligulated Floſcules at 
the Edge have only the Rudiment of a Seed and 
its Piſtil. | 

| There are alſo theſe — 7 in the tubular Flow- 
ers; but from ſome Imperfection in their Struc- 
ture, the Seeds plac'd under them rarely ripen. 
Therefore the Impregnation of thoſe plac'd under 
the ligulated Flowers, is not ſuperfluous, as in 
the preceding Inſtance, and conſequently the exact 
Place of the Othonna in the LIN x AN Syſtem, 


| is e the Srgeng a 1 Neceſaria. 


Culture of this Orgon. 


It is a Native of the Cape of Cood Hope, 
and there thrives beſt in a looſe moiſt Soil. Its 


Culture therefore with us is plain, from the Prin- 


ciples of Gardening A down in our preceding 
Numbers. 

Let the Gardener mix a Barrow of N 
Earth, half a Barrow of Pond-Mud, and a 
Buſhel of Sand. 


In a Pot fill'd with ſome of this Compoſt, let 


him ſow the Seeds, obtain'd from Africa, or ri- 
pen'd here, early in Spring. Let the Pot be ſet 
up to the Rim in a Bark-Bed ; and when the 


young Plants riſe, let all, except three or four, 
be pull'd up. 


Let theſe, by frequent Wateringss” be brought 


to a Height fit for Tranſplanting ; then let them 
be plac'd each in a ſeparate Pot; and again ſet in 
the Bark-Bed till- rooted. Then let them by De- 
grees be inur'd to the Air. Let them be ſet out 
in Summer, among the Greenhouſe. Plants, and 
at Autumn taken into Shelter with them. They 


| will flower i in Winter. 


4 CANARY SHRUB SAINT JOHN's WORT. 


The Profuſion of golden Flowers that cover 
this Shrub, cannot fail to claim for it a Place 
among the moſt valu'd Exotics. 

- Moſt of the late Wines have nam'd 1 it, and all 
with Praiſe. | 

ComMeLinE, from the Abundance of its Flow- 
ers, calls it Hypericum Canarienſe multiflorum. — 
PLUKENET, Androſemum magnum Canarienſe, — 
LIxN Aus, Hypericum floribus trigynis, calycibus 
obtuſis, ſtaminibus corolla brevioribus, caule fruticoſo: 
Shrub Sz. John's Wert, with obtuſe Cups, with 
three Styles in the Flower, and the Filaments 
ſhorter than the Petals. -A long Name, but not 
unneedfully ſo : the Hypericums are numerous, and 


3 


| 


| 


| 


Nature wantons in thoſe Parts of Impregnation 
on which the modern Science reſts. 


The Shrub is a Yard high, and variouſly 


branched. The Root is woody, ſpreading, and 


hung about with Fibres. 

The main' Stem is brown, and the younger 
Branches are ting'd with purple. The extreme 
Shoots are green and ſquare; but when they have 


] ſtood a little, they loſe the Ridges and that herba- 


ceous Colour. 

The Leaves are oblong, broad, and of an ele- 
gant green, When held up againſt the Light 
they are of an entire Subſtance, not full of Mil- 


| lions of Holes, as the common Kinds of St. John's 


Wert. 
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Wort. Theſe grow in Pairs on the lower Parts of 
che Plant; but with lefs Regularity towards the 
Top. 

The Flowers are innumerable, very large, and 
of a fine gold yellow. Tbey ſtand all over the 
Tops of the Branches. Each Flower has its ſmall 


obtuſe. 


their Centre three Styles. 
follows, has three Cells, and contains = them 
many Seeds. 


ſeveral Cluſters: counting theſe, he will find 
they are five; and he will thus ſee the Plant be- 


the Polyadelphia, the Eighteenth in the Li vv AN 
Syſtem. | 

This, according to its Name, comprehends thoſe 
Plants in whoſe Flower the Filaments are connected 


theſe Filaments are in themſelyes.numerous, and 
one of the TRY Polyanaria, 


Culture of this HY ERICUNM. 


In the Canaries, where the Plant is native, it 
thrives beſt in a looſe rich Soil, where there is ſuffi- 
cient Moifture. From theſe Circumſtances the 
Gardener will fall into a proper Method of its 
Culture; and it is to theſe he is on all Occaſions 
to pay Regard ; neglecting the Inſtructions given 
in common Books, the Fancies of their Authors, 
or of thoſe whence they tranſcrib'd them. 


This, tho' a Native of a warmer Climate than 
our own, will endure our Winters in the open 
Air; but let the Gardener ſo far conſider its Place 


at Random; but ſelect for it a warm and well 
defended Part of the Garden. There let him 
open as many Holes as he intends to have Plants; 


this Compoſt. 


Mix equal Parts Meadow- Earth and Pond- 


Cup, form'd of five little oval Leaves, united at 
their Baſes; and is itſelf compos'd of a like Num- 
ber of Petals: theſe are oblong, expanded, and 
In the Midſt riſe a vaſt Multitude of 


* TRY 


— 


longs to a Claſs, concerning which we have not 
before found an Opportunity to ſpeak. This is 


and taking away the common Mould, fill up with 


| 
| 
' 
; 
| 
| 
; 


into numerous Aſſortments; and as in this Plant | Suckers as he wants, planting one in each Hole. 


have their Origin from the Receptacle, it belongs | 
to the third Sub-divilion under that Claſs, and is | 


of Growth, as not to put it into the open Ground 


E11 


Mud: add to theſe about one fourth of rotted 


— 


Jar. 


Cow-dung, and the fame of Sand: mix them 


well together. 


The Holes being fll'd with this Compoſt, chi 
Shrub may be either rais'd in them by Seed, or 


| remov'd into them from the Nurſery. where it has 


grown from Cuttings ; for theſe will ſucceed with 
the common Care if planted in Spring : but nei- 


ther of theſe Methods is ſo eaſy or ſucceſsful as 
che planting Suckers. | 
Filaments, tip'd with golden Buttons; and in 
The Seed-veſſel which 


Theſe are produc'd in Abundance from the 
Shrub, where it has ſtood any Time in a thriving 


Condition: and the Seaſon for taking them off 
| is the firſt Week in April. 
The Student tracing theſe numerous Filaments | 
to their Baſe, to find whether they be inſerted on | 
the Receptacle, or into the Cup, the Diſtinction 


| to remain, The firſt is the common Practi 
of the icoſandrous and polyandrous Claſs, will, with n Practice; 


an agreeable Surpriſe, perceive they are united into 


They may either be planted in che Nurſery, to 
take their firſt Growth, or at once where they ate 


but the latter is much the better Method. 


They have nothing unpleaſing in their Aſpect 
while young; and they will always grow up in 
the beſt Manner, when they have no Removal 


after the taking them from the Root" of the old 


Plant. 
Upon theſe Principles let the Gardener fill up 


his Holes with the Compoſt, 'in the firſt Week of 


April; and ſoon after chuſing'a ſhowery Day, let 
him, in the Evening, carefully take off as many 


Let him give them a gentle Watering ; z thruſt 


down a ſhort Stick near each, and tye the Sucker 


to it with ſome Baſs: then every Evening let him 
water them all gently till they are well rooted. They 
will take freely to the new Ground ; and thus the 


Foundation will be laid for fo many handſome 
Shrubs. 


At the ſame Time that theſe are planted into the 


open Ground, let a few be put into Pots of the 
ſame Compoſt, Theſe are intended for the Green- 
houſe ; where, by taking off the Flowers as ſoon 
as they fade, there will be a Succeſſion much 
longer than in the open Air. 


As theſe Suckers grow up into Trees, the Gar- 
dener muſt take Care to keep them in good Form; 
and every Year look over them, with his Knife 
in his Hand, to cut away ſuch Branches as grow 


irregularly or croſs one another, and to ſhorten 


thoſe which are too luxuriant. 


The Suckers muſt be alſo clear'd annually from 
the Root, whether they be wanted for planting 


| or not, becauſe they weaken the Shrub; and the 


Ground at Times muſt be dug round about the 
Stem, and always kept clear from Weeds. Thus 


it will flower as freely as in its native Country. 
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Plate 
XIX. 


Fig. 4. 


This i is a Plant of very ſingular and agreea- 
ble Aſpect: the Form and Colour of its Leaves, 
the natural Wildneſs of its Branches, and the 


' Diſpoſition of its F lowers all * the Eye ex- | - 
| this. Caſe determine the Claſs, but their Co- 


tremely. 

The earlier Writers were not acquainted with 
it: and thoſe who firſt deſcribed joined it raſhly 
with the Ketmias. CoMMELINE calls i it, Ketmia 


' ' Africana fruteſcens foliis mollibus & imanis. Pxxi- 


'vzx diſtinguiſhed it by a new Name, Hermannia, 


and under this it ſtands deſcribed by Linn. Aus, 
VANROYEN, and the reſt of the modern Botaniſts. 
The firſt adds as the Diſtinction of the Species, 
foliis ovatis plicatis Crenatis tomentofis : Hermannia 
with oval, woolly, folded and crenated Leaves. 
The Plant tho' ſhrubby, is but of low Sta- 


ture: two or three Feet is its utmoſt Height. 


The Root is divided, white, and hung with 
Fibres. The Stem is brown: the Branches which 


ſpread variouſly, are whitiſh, tender, and covered 


with a ſoft Down. 

The Leaves ſtand upon theſe in perfect 1 
larity; they are oblong, deeply ſinuated along 
the Edges, and of a whitiſh green, covered thick 
with a ſoft downy . which makes them 
feel like Velvet. 

The Flowers are very numerous, and of a an- 

gular Aſpect, they grow at the Tops of the 


Branches, and on Footſtalks from the Boſoms of 


the Leaves, two or three on each. 

They are large, they droop, or hang down- 
wards; and they are twiſted. Their Colour is a 
very delicate pale yellow. 

Theſe rife from a downy Cup, and at the 


Baſe of their Foot-ſtalks are placed regularly 


Plate 
XIX. 
Fig. 


Petals: 


three oblong, narrow, undivided Leaves. 
The Cup is formed of a ſingle Piece, ſwell- 


ed at the Baſe, and divided at the Rim into five 


Segments. 

The Flower itſelf is formed of five oblong 
theſe ſpread at the Mouth, and turn to- 
ward the Sun; and at the Baſe they grow very 
ſmall, and have on each a Membrane running 


ſideways, which together form a nectiferous Tribe. 


In this Flower ſtand five Filaments, which 
lightly cohere at = Baſe, and * theſe riſes 


A COMPLEAT BODY 


4. WOOLLY HERMAN NIA. 


a Stile, which exceeds them in Length. 
The Seed -veſſel is roundiſh, but has five 
Ridges. The Seeds are numerous and ſmall. 

The Number of the Filaments muſt not in 


aleſcence into one Body at the Bottom. . 

The Student knows this is the Character of 
the monadelphous Tribe : and this Plant belongs 
to the firſt Diviſion of that Claſs, thoſe which 
have five Filaments : that being the ſmalleſt 
Number that is * ever to , at the 


| Baſe. 


Culture of the Wootty HTAMAuxIA. 


The Plant is a Native of Africa, where it 
thrives beſt in a Soil that is looſe and free; 
not too rich, and with ſome Moiſture. 

This muſt be our Indication of its Culture. 
Let a Compoſt be made for it thus. 

Mix a Barrow of Earth from a dry Pa- 
ſture, a Barrow of Pond-mud, and a Buſhel of 
Sand. Turn theſe ſeveral Times, that they may 
be well blended, and have the Benefit of the 
Air. 

In this Soil, the Plant may be propagated 
either from Seeds or by Slips; but the Me- 
thod by Slips, I have always found to be che 
beſt ; and that for a plain Reaſon. 

The Seedlings are to be OE and they 

do not well bear it. 
If any Way of Sowing be proper, it is to ſcatter 
a few of the Seeds upon ſome of this Compoſt, in 
a Pot, and covering them. lightly, to leave them 
to ſhoot in a Hot- bed; and then pulling up all 
in each Pot but the ſtrongeſt Plant, to harden that 
to the Air by Degrees, without removing. 

In the Way we propoſe by Slips, we ſhall 
direct the Gardener to put ſome of the Com- 
poſt into Pots, and to place ſome in two or three 
different Spots of a dry, warm, and well ſheltered 
Border. | 

Let the Slips be ſhaded and watered carefully 
till they have taken Root; and they will thus 
come the ſecond Year to flowering | 


5. SAMPIRE LEAV'D SANTOLINA. 


This is a very handſome, as well as ſingular 
Plant. The Leaves are unlike moſt of thoſe of 


5 the Greenhouſe Plants, and the Flowers though 


ſingly very trifling, ſtand in ſuch Cluſters that 
they attract the Eye and ſatisfy it. 


PLUKENET and COMMELINE have figured it; 
but both under improper Names. The firſt calls 
it Facebea foliis abrotani; — the other Coma aurea 
foliis Crithmi. LIN & us who has deſerved greatly 


of the botanical World, by properly arranging the 
ſyngeneſious Plants, makes this a Santolina. 

He adds as a Diſtinction of the Species, Corym- 
bis Simplicibus faſtigiatis, foliis ſemitrifidis lincaribus. 
Narrow and trifid leav'd Santolina, with ſimple 
faſtigiated Cluſters of Flowers. 

It is a Shrub of ſix Feet high. The Root 
is woody and ſpreading. The Trunk is firm 
and upright, and is covered with a rough Bark 
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of a pale brown. 


—— The Branches are numerous, and the young 


Shoots are of a pale green, ting'd with red in ſome 

Parts, eſpecially at the Inſertions of the Leaves. 
Theſe are ſmall and irregularly divided, princi- 

pally at the Ends, into three Segments : They 


are of a pale, but . n green, and as they 
fade, often become rediſh, 

The Flowers terminate all the Branches, in 
round ſimple Tufts: they are of a beautiful yel- 
low, and of the compoſite, but not radiated Kind; 
ſeveral tubular Floſcules being arranged in a 
common Head, and a Number of theſe Heads 


each placed upon its ſeparate Foot-ſtalk, conſti- 


tuting the Cluſter. 


Let the Student take this Opportunity of 
ſettling in his Mind the eſſential Diſtinction of 
the naked and radiated Flowers of the com- 


polite Kind. 


Theſe ſeveral Floſcules which make one of 
the ſingle Heads, have their common Cup, and 
reſemble thoſe in the Diſk of the Senecio and 
Othonna, deſcribed in this Number, in all Re- 
ſpects, except that there wants the radiated Orna- 
ment. 

"Tis therefore theſe are called naked com- 
poſite Flowers, and thoſe radiated. 


The Cup in which theſe ſtand is of a hemi- 
ſpheric Figure, and is compoſed of oblong, 
pointed, and convergent Scales, placed in great 
Numbers over one another. 

The Body of the Flower, exceeds this in 
Length, and is compoſed of numerous Floſcules, 
equal and regular diſpoſed. 

We have before informed the Student it is 
in theſe Floſcules ſingly he is to ſeek the Parts 
of Impregnation, and to learn the Claſs of 
the Plant: in this Species they are larger 
than in moſt others, and their Parts more di- 
ſtinct. 

Let him ſeparate a fingle Floſcule, and he 
will find it hollow, expanding to the Mouth; 
and there divided into five Segments, which turn 


back. Within the hollow, he will percelve five 


ſhort Filaments, whoſe Buttons are oblong, and 
coaleſce in a tubular Manner : this is the Mark of 
the ſyngeneſious Claſs. 

The Seeds ripen undet all the Flowers, and are 
winged with ſhort Down. They are placed upon 


a flatted Receptacle, covered with hollow chaffy | 


Subſtances. 


| 


| 


* 


In this Plant, the Floſcules could ſingly per- Jan. 
form the Office of ripening their Seeds, for each 


has all the neceſſary Organs : they mutually im- 


pregnate themſelves and one another: therefore 


the Section to which the Plant belongs, is that of 
the Polygamia equalis, 


Culture of this SanToLINA. 


The Plant is a Native of Africa, but it is 
one of the hardier Kinds of that Climate, for 
it will live the greateſt Part of the Year with us 
in the open Air, and only requires to be ſhel- 
tered from Froſts in a Greenhouſe during Win- 
„ | M2 

The Soil I Have found agree beſt with it is com- 
mon Paſture Ground, with about one fourth Part 
Pond-mud, and a little rotted Cowdung. 

In this it may be raiſed from Seeds, but that 
Way is tedious. The Cuttings grow freely, and 
will with due Care make handſome Plants. 

Let it be managed thus. In the Beginning 


of May, fill as many Pots with this Compoſt 


as you deſire to raiſe Plants. Set carefully in 


each of them one good Cutting from a thriv- 


ing Shrub, and fixing the Earth well about it, 
give a gentle Watering. 

Place theſe Pots in a Bark-bed, 
very moderate Heat; ſhade them, and water 
them gently every Evening, till they have taken 
good Root. Then by Degrees inure them to > the 
Air, by opening the Glaſſes. 

In the Evening of a mild Day, take them 
an entirely; and ſet them among the hardy 
Exoticks in the open Air, 

Here let them be watered occaſionally, and 
in October let them be removed in the Green- 
houſe; 


They muſt have Air 36 often as the Win- 


ter Days allow of opening the Glaſſes, and they 


will thus tiſs to their full Perfection, and 


will continue flowering the greateſt Part of the 
Year, 


Once a Year it will be proper to clear a- 


way the Surface of the Mould in the Por ; 
and ſupply it with freſh of the fame Kind: and 
always in Winter, when the Plant is hous'd, the 
Care muſt be to give it as much Air as can 
be admitted; and very little Water. 
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CH A BAL 
The Management of the Flower-Garden, Greenhouſe and Stove. 


HE Eye of the Floriſt is now upon his 
Auriculas, from which he expects a full 
Blaze of Glory in the Spring: let him prepare 


are at this Seaſon to be preparedfor flowering well by 


for it in Time : in Gardening, no great Advantage 
comes but at the Price of judicious Labour. They 


freſh 
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freſh ee and that 3 5 are to be pre- 
ſerved from Froſt, and defended againſt great 
Rains, during the Remainder of the ſevere 
Seaſon; without choaking them for want 


of Air, which would draw them up weak, or 


keeping off all Wet, which would ſtarve 
them. 

The common Writers know the Neceſſity of 
this, but they give imperfect Directions for 
doing it: indeed, if we examine their Pots 
with a Floriſt's Eye, we ſhall ſee their Prac- 
tice agrees no better with Reaſon or true Know: 
ledge, than their Writings. | 
They order Hoops and an Awning of Mats to 


be drawn occaſionally over the Beds: but for the | 


Seaſon now coming this will by no Means an- 
ſwer the Purpoſe ; if the Plants be too much co- 
vered, they will draw up weak and be of little Va- 
lue; andin whatever Manner it is done, the Change 
is too violent from this Cloſeneſs to the open Air. 

In the former Months of Winter, when the 
Plants are in a State of Reſt it may ſucceed, 
but now the Flower-head is form'd in their 
Centre, and is ready to puſh forward. : 

This unnatural Smothering, and violent 
Change from that to Openneſs, will be deſtruc- 
tive of their Beauty. 

We ſhall lay down a very different Method for 
the true Floriſt to obſerve ; which, tho” new to the 


Publick, has been confirmed by many Years fuc- 1 


ceſsful Practice. 
This Method, the Publick owes to the" in- 
genious Mr. THOMAS BARNES, 


in Lincolnſhire; from whom we receive the 


Account, and to whofe Correſpondence we hope | 


to be farther indebted in the Courſe of this 
Work. 


Mr. Barxzs's Method of managing Auri- 
. cula, Plants, 


Chuſe a Piece of Ground * lies high, and in 
a South, or from South-eaſt to South-weſt Aſ- 
pect. Strew over the Surface a good Quan- 
tity of Sand and Coal-Aſhes, and having raked 
them to a due and equal Thickneſs, in the Middle 
of January dig them in. 

Break the whole very well, * theſe Ma- 
terials thus mixing with the Mould, will make 
it a dry light Soil. 

Prepare a Reed-hedge of the common Make, 
ſix Feet high, and * to che Extent of the 
Ground. 


Cut a Piece of Lead. Mat of the Length 


of the Hedge, and faſten it to the Top along 
one Edge. | 

Cut a Number of Pegs, fit to keep down 
the other Edge of the Mat when let to the Ground; 
and having by the End of the preſent Week laid 
all theſe Things ready, the Work will be 
eaſy. 

Take the Opportunity of the firſt mild Wea- 
ther that comes after this for dreſſing the Plants, 
and let it be done with great Care, remembring 
that the Bud of the Flower is already form'd in 
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this Centre; and that if 6 be n diſturbed, Jan 


it will do more harm, than all the good that en 
come from the Dreſſing. 


Break and turn up — of cor: e 
Compoſt, that has for its Baſis good Paſture 
Earth moderately enriched; and lay en of 
this ready for the Plants. 

Then one by one take up the Pots. Pick 
off all decayed Leaves; and lightly ſtirring the 
Earth at the Surface, take it off as deep as you 
can, without hurting the Roots. 

In the Place of this, put in ſome of the Com- 


poſt, and carefully draw it up about the Plants. 


A great deal of Care muſt be taken that none of 


it gets among the Leaves; and then the higher 
it is drawn up about them the better. 

One by one let all the Pots be managed in 
this Way; and when the whole are finiſhed, let 
theni be ſet in Rows in the Bed of Earth pre- 
pared for them as juſt directed, as cloſe a as the Pots 
can ſtand to one another. 

They may be thus ſet the Whole Lac of 
the Ground, and to the Breadth of three F cet, 
for thus far they will be perfectly well pro- 
tected from all Danger, by the Hedge placed as 
we are about to direct. 

The Pots being in, and the Mould drawn 
up to their Rim, let the Hedge furniſhed with its 
Mat, be brought to the Place, and let it be fix- 
ed in the Ground to defend them: -notupright, 


but ſloping three Feet and a half, or a little 


more. 

When it is placed in the right Diretion, 
let it be ſecured by ſeveral Stakes; and to theſe it 
may be ſo faſtened, that it will ſtand much 
more ſecure in the flanting Direction, than ir 
would-upright. We have named the Aﬀpett that 
is proper, and the Gardener eee it 1s to 


hang to the ſouthward. 


Thus let the Hedge ſtand in all common 


Weather with its Mat hanging back upon it, 


which ſerves as a double Defence, thickebing the 


| Luger: 


In ſevere Weather, every Evening tet the Mat 


| ho drawn over and hang perpendicular as it falls ; 


faſten the Edge to the Ground, with.the Pegs 
prepared for that Purpoſe, and in this Man- 
ner let it remain all Night, and if the Wea- 
ther be very hard, for the firſt Hours of 
the Morning. 

Afterwards it muſt be thrown back upon the 


Hedge, the Bed left open, and this Management 


continued as long as the Weather is ſevere: Ar 


| all other Times the Hedge alone is a ſufficient 


Defence, and the Plants thus ſhoot at Leiſure, 


open to the Sun and Air, and yet defended from 


violent Rains, Snows, 


Blaſts. 


While the Plants are thus defended from Cold 
and violent Rains, they muſt not be kept with- 
out Water, 

In ſevere Froſts nothing muſt be done in this 
Matter; becauſe tis Water that gives the Froſt 
its worſt Power over Plants: but if the Weather 
be mild and open when they are dreſſed, as ſoon 
as they are in the Bed, let them have a gentle Wa- 

tering 5 


and the cold northern 
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tering; and after IT at t Times when there is 


no Danger of Hurt from it, let the Watering be 


repeated, giving it carefully to each, three 
Hours after Sun-riſe z and uſing a Pot with fine 
Holes, and Water from a ſhallow or well ſhel- 
ter'd Pond. 

In this Way the Courſe of Nature will be kept 
on in the proper gradual Method: neither forc'd 


nor retarded. The Shoot for Bloom wil Wiſe 


as the Seaſon calls it forward; and the Plants 


will ſhew the fats F lowers of their ſeveral 
Kinds. 


This Care being WER of un Anriculad, let 


the Gardener look carefully over his other Beds of 
Flowers. There are ſome we ſhall adviſe him yet 


to plant; and the others, arcording to their Degree | 


of Groth, will require a various Management: 
for there is a great deal of Difference in Nature 
in the State of ſuch Plants as have not yet ſhewn 
n ene 
have. 

We ſhall begin with what little we have to di- 
rect reſpecting Planting. It is a very advanced 
Seaſon, and ſome will exclaim at the Thought of 
putting Tulip Roots, at ſuch a Time, into the 
Ground: but let theſe recollect how much we have 
ſaid of it, and how often * the ende 
for a Sueceſſion. 

We hath yer dreck fornd Tulips Rove to be 


ſet, which have been kept out of the Ground 
for that Purpoſe; becauſe this late Planting will 


make late Flowering; and there will be Spring 
Flowers in ſuch a Garden till the full Blow of 
Summer. 


For theſe, let a high and dry Border be dug up; 


and let them be planted at the ſame Diftance we 
have directed for thoſe in Autumn, bur half an 
Inch deeper. Let the Earth be drawn carefully 
over their Tops; and upen the Bed let there be 
ſtrewn ſome Peaſe-ſtraw, driving in here and there 
a Peg, to keep it in its Place: this will keep 
them from Danger by Froſt; but there is yet 
another Article of Miſchief, from which they re- 
quire Defence : this is Rain : and againſt this the 
Pea-ſtraw is little Protection. 

The Roots thus planted in new dug Earth, kept 


ſoft by the ſtrawy Covering, will not fail to ſnoot 
and thrive if they continue tolerably dry; but if a 


cold Rain drenches the Ground juſt after, they 
would rot in the Places where they ſhould have 
grown. To prevent this, in all hard Showers 


let a Mat be drawn over the Bed; and this be 
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| 


conſtantly repent as often as the Bange happens, 
till they are up. 

With Reſpect to che Differende of thoſe ſeveral 
Beds which were planted in Autumn, we have nam'd 
the firſt Diſtinction, which is; that between ſuch 
as are up, and ſuch as do not yet appear above 


1 Ground. 


The Defence of theſe latter is the eaſier: for 


"there required nothing but a Covering for the 


Surface of the Bed. It is the Faſhion at pre- 
ſent to uſe Tan for this Purpoſe ; a Cuſtom intro- 


duc'd from the Practice of thoſe Gardeners, who 


hs a great deal of it in Stoves and Hot-Beds 

do not know what to do with the Refuſe * but it 
is very wrong. Tan is too ſmall, it covers too 
cloſe, and Heats upon the Bed; which was not 


intended. *' 


1 have found Pea-ſtraw better than any thing 

for this Purpoſe ; and my Cuſtoin has always been 
to throw a good Coat of it over the whole 
Ground, Beds arid Alleys, treading it down in the 
Alleys, and taking Care that it lic even upon the 
Beds. 
With Reſpect to thoſe which ire up; they muſt 
not be thus cover'd, but Mats ſhould be drawn 
over the Hoops we have directed to be plac'd upon 
the Beds fot that Purpoſe. 

This is a very needful Practice; but in the im- 
proper Management bf ſome Gardeners it has done 
more Harm than Good. | | 

A great deal of Care is to be taken that the 
Plants are cover'd up no longer nor oftener than 
there is abſolute Neceſſity z and there requires 
great Attention and Diſcretioh fbr the hardning 
them afterwards to the Air. 

Thoſe which have not been ſhelter'd from the 
Colds of Winter; will bear very well the worſt 
Blaſts of Spring ; but it is not ſo with ſuch as 
have been us'd to this Defence: It is a Practice 
that when once begun, muſt be continu'd; other- 
wiſe theſs Plants will ſuffer 2 others are not in 
Danger. 

In the Adee of anſkilful Gardeners, 
theſe Hoops and Mats have deſtroy d more Plants 
than the Winter's Froſt. They either choak them 
up till they loſe the Principle of Life, and from 
the Warmth and Moiſture of the Air grow 
mouldy; or they keep them fo warm in Winter, 
that if they eſeape the firſt Danger, they periſh 
by the natural Cold of Spring, to which they 
muſt of Neceſſity be expos d, and which from 
their formet nurſing they cantiot Bear. 
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II. 


Th Buſineſs 125 the SEMINARY, me this Web. 


ET the Gardener: g0; over his Bed which | 
are intended for planting in Spring, and give ' 


the Earth its laſt Turning, Let this be done 
with great Care. 


levelling it for Planting. 


Trees, with a View to Pruning. If any Branch 


hang amiſs, that he did not obſerve before; if 


any be kill'd by the Froſt, or broke down by the 


Winds, let him uſe his Knife to them with Bold- 


neſs and Diſcretion ; taking off the one below 
| where it is broke, and the others to the Quick 
Part. It is but little that will require to be done 
in this Way now, if he have follow'd our former 
Directions heedfully ; and it is the laſt Opportu- 
nity he will have for doing it. 

Let the Ground be dug up between ſuch as are 
well eſtabliſh'd in their Growth ; and let all Roots 
of [Perennial Plants be carefully picked out. 

Let him examine his young Trees, to ſee whe- 
ther they be crop'd or bark'd: and if any ſuch 
Miſchief appear, let him look well to his Fences. 
It is a Time when the ſmaller Kind of Animals 
are in the greateſt Diſtreſs for Food: and they 
will therefore be moſt apt to do Miſchief. 

For the ſame Reaſon, while he repairs his Fen- 
ces to keep out theſe Kinds, let him daily bait his 
Traps about the Seed-Beds ; the Devourers he is 
to fear there are too ſmall to be kept out of the 
Ground ; and no Way is left but to deſtroy them 
upon the Places. 


We have every where recommended to the Gar- | 


dener the raiſing his Flowers of the choicer Kinds 
from Seeds. It is by this Practice the Dutch and 

French ſo long excell'd us in that Article; and *tis 
to the following of the ſame Method alone we muſt 
owe the equaling them for the future. 

We have under our Directions for the Autumnal 
Weeks, deſcribed this at large; and ſhall only add 
here the common Caution of a Reſerve, in Caſe 
of Accidents. 


We have directed ſowing Things of leſs Con- 


Let all Clods be broke; and 
let the Whole be thrown up in a new Ridge, to 
receive the Influence of the Air, till the Tims of | 


ils. 


ſequence at different Times; and ſhall adviſe the 
careful Gardener now to repeat the ſowing of ſome 
Flowers whoſe Seeds will grow at this Period. If 
the others ſown in Autumn fail, theſe will yield a 


Supply that will be very favourable ; and if thoſe 


ſucceed, ſtill there is nothing but Advantage in 


| having a greater Number : .and there generally is 
Let him, for the laſt Time, look over his 


ſome Good attending theſe ſucceſſive Growths. 

Two Kinds we ſhall particularly direct him to 
ſow this Week; theſe are the Auricula and Palyan- 
thous Primroſe : their Seeds, we know from Ex- 
perience, will grow at this Seaſon; and the Trouble, 
in the Way we are about to direct, is very little. 

Let a Couple of Boxes be nail'd up, of rough 
Boards, five Inches deep, and a Yard 55 and 
nearly as much in Breadth. 

Fill theſe with ſome of the light and not over 
rich Compoſts ; and ſtrew upon the Surface of one 
ſome Seeds of Auricula, and on the other ſome 
Polyanthus Seed. Sift a Quarter of an Inch of 
the ſame Compoſt over them, and then prepare 
the Place for their Reception. 

Chuſe a high and dry Spot in the Nurſery, and 
cover the Ground half a Foot deep with Coal- 
aſhes. Set the Boxes upon this, and cover them 
lightly with Pea-ſtraw. 

Lay more Pea-ſtraw all round them, and keep 
it in its Place with a few Bricks. 

Thus the Boxes will be defended at the Sides, 
as well as covered at the Top; and in this Man- 
ner they may be left to Nature. The Mould 
will be mellow enough, and they will be ſhelter'd 
from the Rigour of the enſuing Seaſon. 

In Spring the Pea-ſtraw may be remov'd, and 
there will be found many promiſing Plants. 
Theſe muſt be taken into the ſame Care with the 
others, from that Time, and they will . as 
good Plants. 

The whole Management of the Polyanthus we 
have given under that Head in our Fourteenth 
Number; and ſhall, in the ſame Manner, treat 
of the Auricula when we mention it at the Time 
of its flowering. 
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III. 


"POMON 4, or the FRUIT. GAR DE I. 


IF the Buſineſs of Pruning have been properly | 
I manag d in Autumn, there will not be much 


Work for the Gardener now among his Fruit- 
Trees. But Omiſſions may have happen'd, or 
the Garden may now firſt come into the Poſſeſſion 
of one who knows how to manage it better than 
thoſe before. 

We ſhall therefore, in few Words, lay down 
what may be done now in this great Article; and 
what muſt, if hitherto not done, be now omitted 
longer. 

The Peach, e e Apricot, and Plum 
Kinds, if not prun d in Autumn, muſt be now 
let to remain in all their Rudeneſs till Spring: 
for the Wood of theſe Trees does not bear 
Wounds at this Seaſon. 

All the Trees of the Kernel Kinds, Apple, 
Pear, and the like, may now be reduc'd to Or- 
der, according to the Rules we laid down in the 
preceding Doctrine of Pruning; and the ſmall 
Shrubs of Gooſeberry and Currant may be ma- 
nag'd in the ſame Way without Danger. 

We ſhall not load this Work with Repetitions; 
therefore refer, for the Method, to the preceding 
Directions. | 
But, on this Subject, it may not be amiſs to 


add, with Reſpect to thoſe Kinds which bear 


the Knife at this Time of the Year, that, beſide 
the pruning thoſe which have been neglected at a 
better Period, it will be proper to look over ſuch 
which have been regularly manag' d before. 

The Accidents we have mention'd as poſſible 
to happen in the Nurſery Trees, may alſo take 
Place in theſe : ſome Branch may be decay'd ſince 
the Pruning ; or the Wind may have broke one : 
in either of theſe Caſes, the damag'd or decay'd 
Part is to be retrench'd, or cut out entirely, ac- 
cording tothe Degree of the Miſchief. And beſide 


this, it is proper to look over the Trees, at this Di- 


ſtance from the Time of Pruning, to ſee whether 


what was then done appears now ſufficient. A 
ſecond Thought is in no Caſe more uſeful than in 
the Affairs of Gardening; and in nothing more 
than Pruning. | 

In Regard to the Stone Fruit nail'd to Walls, 
there are regular Directions to be follow'd, which 
we have given in their Place; but in theſe, where 
leſs is to be done, in the common Method, more 
is left to Fancy. 


Let the Gardener remember what we have di- 


rected in the taking off decay'd or ill growing 


Branches from theſe Trees before ; that the wound- 
ed Part were left ſecure from Wet lodging upon 
it: the Caution is yet more needful now ; for the 


Wet of Winter is OS than that of any other 
Time. 

The Saw is convenient for taking off large 
Boughs, but the Wound it leaves is fo rough, 
that in whatever Poſition, ſome Wet will be 
detain'd upon it, therefore a Chiſſel ſhould al- 
ways be us'd to ſmooth the Part afterwards, and 
the Stump left ſloping downwards, | 

The cautious Gardener muſt have his whole 
Year's Buſineſs in his Mind at every Period; and 
he will then be prepar'd for every Thing in its 
proper Seaſon. 

It will be Time that he, this Week, think of 
the great Affair of Grafting; and if the Winter 
prove a mild one, it may be now proper for him to 


cut them from the early Kinds. 


A great deal of Advantage is loſt in this Arti- 


cle, for Want of the Operator's entertaining a 


due Senſe of it in all its Parts. The Bene- 
fit that will riſe from the cutting the Grafts at a 
right Time, demands the moſt ſtrict Attention to 
find when that Time is. No ſettled Week can be 


allotted as the beſt, becauſe, according to the Se- 


verity or Mildneſs of the Weather, the Trees 


| will be forwarder or backwarder; and the great 


Art is, to take them off before the Buds are too 
much ſwell'd. | 


When a proper Day is fix'd upon for cutting 


theſe, let a Piece of Ground be dug up for them, 
under a warm Wall; and immediately as they are 


cut, lay them in the Ground carefully, and ſcat- 
ter over them a little Pea-ſtraw. 


Tho' this be the beſt Time, in ſuch Seaſons, for 


Cutting, it is not the Time for uſing them; and the 


Gardener's Care muſt be to keep them in Condition, 
till the due Seaſon for their Uſe. This will occaſion 
their being watch'd as carefully as the Beds of 
tender Plants; for if a ſevere Froſt ſet in, they 
require all the ſame Shelter and Management, 
More Straw is to be thrown over the firſt, as the 


Froſts grow more ſevere ; but we by no Means 


approve of the Method of covering them with 
Mats ; for it cannot be more eſſential to defend 
them againſt Froſt, than it is to let in ſome Air. 


Theſe being prepar'd and ſecur'd from Injuries, 


let the Gardener look to his other Trees, that 
may have been overlook'd in the Hurry of Prun- 
ing; and alſo to thoſe which requiring that Ope- 


ration but ſeldom, are ſometimes left altogether 
unregarded. 


Of this Number is the Mulberry Tree. Few) 


require leſs Pruning, or will Jeſs frequently admit 
of it without Injury : but the Gardener, in geng- 
ral, extends this Omiſſion to an abſolute Neglect. 

The 
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The Mulberry naturally ſpreads its Branches at 


4 


a ſmall Height; and this Diſpoſition of the 
Tree ſhould be indulg d. It is convenient and. 


agreeable to pull the Fruit without climbing; and 


there are other Advantages in this Method for 
the Mulberries ripen more ſecurely upon theſe low 
than on the higher Branches. Scarce any Fr Fuit 


holds ſo lightly to the Bough as this; 


when it approaches toward Ripeneſs: tw this is 
owing the great Havock Winds make on thoſe 
which are moſt liable to their Fury. This covers 
the Ground with them as they grow fit for Uſe; 
but the low Boughs being ſhelter'd in ſome Mea- 


ſure by the Walls and other Growths, hold them 


better. It is the Courſe of Nature; and the wiſe 
Author of all Things ordain'd it for this Purpoſe, 
that the Branches of this Tree ſhould naturally 
ſpread horizontally near the Ground. 
Therefore in the training a young Tree, let not 
the Gardener force it out of this Growth: let the 
Boughs ſpread at fix or ſeven Foot from the 


Earth; and in young Trees let the Care be, 


that they riſe at ſuch Diſtances, and ſpread in ſuch 
Directions, that they do not croud together, nor 
croſs nor interfere with one another. 


— 


ö 


In Trees of long ſtanding the Rule of Cutting 


1 


is the ſame; and the principal Buſineſs is to 3 — 


that the andes -picſerve that. Proper Growth 


and Freedom intended firit to be given them. 
If any rub againſt one another, let one of them 
be bg. off; for it is better to loſe one than ſpoil 

When a large Bough has thus been taken 
* a new one is to de Nd to ſupply its 
Pe. 

Let the Tree at * ſame Time be carefully 
look'd over, that there be no dead Wood or de- 
cay* Branches left upon it. This is all the Cut 
ting that js requir'd, and let the Gardenet fee he 
does no more, 

Ihe Boughs deſign'd to produce Bearers, 
muſt never be ſhortned, for they bear their 
Fruit upon the Dranches of the Tame Year's 
Growth, proceeding from a few Buds near the 
Extrem ties of the laſt Year's Shoots. Therefore 
if the Fnds of the Shoots, with the Buds, be 
taken off, no Fruit can follow there. | 

It is very eſſential to the Gardener to obſerve 
the Order of Nature in the bearing of different 
Trees; » but it is not regarded ſufficiently. 
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SET 1 06.1 


CHLORIS, or the 
ITTLE is to be done this Week in the 
Kitchen Ground, more than the Continuance 


of that Care we have directed to be taken of ſuch 
Crops as were in Danger from Froſt or Wet : let 


this be repeated duly ; and let the Gardener never 
one Day omit to walk the Rounds, in Order to 


ſee what wants Defence, and what does not. 


Let him dig up a warm Border of good Mould 


in ſome well ſhelter'd Place, and ſow upon it 


Lettuce - Seed of the common Kinds. Thoſe 


which are hardy will riſe and ſtand the Winter; 
and being kept clear of Weeds, they will come in 
at an zerecable Time. 


Let him chuſe another Spot for ſome Peaſe 


and Beans; and ſow a ſmall Crop of. each, to 


come in after thoſe we have already directed to be 
planted; or to ſupply their Place, if the Froſt have 
deſtroy'd them. This is the Advantage of Crops 


I 


| 


KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


put into the Ground at ſhort Intervals : and with- 
out this there is no being ſecure of ſupplying the 


Table at all Times with all that can be in Scaſon, | 


which is the great Praiſe of a good Gardener, _ 
Let a Bed be prepar'd now alſo for Carrot-ſeed : 
to this Purpoſe, let a Piece of light Ground be 


| choſen; and let it be dug two Spades Depth, and 


perfectly broken. Let the Seed be ſcattered thin- 
ly upon it, and rak'd in, and let a little looſe Pea- 
ſtraw be thrown over, to keep off the extreme 
Effects of the Froſts, which may naturally follow 
at this Time. It muſt not be thrown on ſo cloſe 


as to block up the Ground; for a free Air is as 


needful to Vegetation as any thing can be; nei- 
ther muſt the young Plants be raig'd ſo tender as 
to fall by the next Froſts after the Straw is re- 


mov'd. Only a flight Scattering of it beſt an- 
ſwers the Purpoſe. 
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JJ 
FLORA, or the PLEASURE GARDEN. 


„„ 


1 


Curious Plants and Flowers now in their Perfedtion. 


an. Tree of extreme Singularity: native of 
— A Mexico, and other warm Parts of Ame- 
Plate rica, and celebrated by all late Writers. 
XX. The Form of its F ruit has obtain'd it various 
Mg. 1 Names. | 
The Vulgar, from its Shape, which ſeems 
as if elegantly wrought by Art, and from 
the Uſe ſometimes made of it to hold Sand for 
Writing, call it the Sand-Box Tree : ſome the 
Jamaica Walnut: not that it approaches in th 
leaſt to the Walnut Form; or is a Native of that 
Iſland; tho* now common in the Gardens there, 
from Seeds obtain'd from Mexico. 


which the Fruit burſts to Pieces, when dry, calls 
it Arbor Crepitans: others, Warneha, and Have- 


Hura. This Linnzvs adopts; and as there is 
no other known Species, he adds no Epithet of 
Diſtinction. 

The Tree, even without its Fruit or F lowers, 
is beautiful : for there is not a handſomer Leaf, 
nor one that hangs more elegantly. | 

It grows to twenty Foot, or more, in Height, 
with an upright and regular Trunk, ſpread to- 


Numb. XX. 


HerxnanpDez, from the violent Crack with 


lia; but its moſt receiv'd and general Name is 


ward the Top into many Branches. The Bark 


f, HI U N A» 


on the Trunk is tolerably ſmooth and brown 4 and 
the young Shoots are green. 

The Leaves grow in conſiderable Number to- 
ward the Tops of theſe, and they are plac'd in a 
drooping or hanging Poſture upon long Footſtalks. 
They are of a beautiful ſtrong green Colour, and 
of a very handſome Shape ; oblong, broad, in- 
dented in a heart-like Manner at the Baſe for the 
Inſertion of the Stalk, and wav'd and ſinuated at 
the Edges. They decreaſe in Breadth from the 
Baſe, and terminate in a Point. The middle 
Rib, which, is very conſpicuous on the Back of 
the Leaf, is of a whitiſh green. The whole 


is full of a milky Juice, as is alſo the Foot- 


ſtalk, and the tender Part of the young Shoot. 
This flows plentifully on breaking them; and, 
as it dries, becomes browniſh. 

The Flowers are of two Kinds, Male and Fe- 
male, upon the ſame Plant. 


The Male Flower is of an extremely ſimple 
Structure: it has only the Rudiment of a Cup, 
and has no Petals. The Filaments are numerous; 
they riſe from the Baſe of this little Cup, and are 


| united in their lower Part into a cylindric Body : 


at their Tops they ſpread out in Form of numerous 
Branches, on each of which is plac'd an oblong Button. 
Nnn | The 
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The Female Flower has: no Corolla, but 1s 


— compos'd of a Cup, with the Rudiment of the Fruit 


and Parts of Impregnation. 


The Cup is form'd of a ſingle Piece, and is 
hollow, of a cylindric Figure, furrow'd on the 
Outſide, and undivided at the Edge. | 

From the Rudiment of the Fruit contam'd 
within the Cup, riſes a ſingle and long Style, on 
which is plac'd a hollow Stigma, or Top, fo 


large and conſpicuous, that TournzrorT con- 


ſider'd it as a Flower compos'd of one Petal. 
To this is owing his Deſcription of a Funnel- 
ſhap'd Flower to the Hura, which is copy'd, 
with his other Miſtakes, by the Author of the 
Gardeners Dictionary. 


This great and hollow Top to the Style, is a 


ſingular Proviſion of Nature for the Impregnation | 


of the Fruit; the Male Flowers being fewer in 
Number than in many other Trees in which they 
are diſtin. Their Duſt is ſcattered, and this hol- 
low Top of the Style catches it. It is ſpread out 
into a broad Rim, and divided by twelve obtuſe 
Segments. beds 

The Male Flowers fallen, the Fruit ſwells un- 
der the Female; and, when ripen'd, is large, 
woody, and of a rounded but depreſs'd Form: 
wrought as it were with an Inſtrument, in twelve 
deep Furrows, which ſeparate ſo many diſtin& Cells. 
Theſe fly aſunder with a violent Crack when the 
Air is hot, and they are thoroughly ripe ; and each 


contains a ſingle, compreſs d. and ſomewhat | 


rounded Seed. 

The Student, initiated fo far into the Science 
as we have brought him in the preceding Num- 
bers, will know this Tree belongs to the Monecious 
Claſs, the Twenty-firſt in the Linn AN Syſtem, 
that Tribe comprehending all thoſe Plants whoſe 
Male and Female Flowers are ſeparate, but on the 
ſame Individual. 

Under this Tribe the Marks which ferve as 
Characters of the Claſs in others, can be us'd 
only as the Terms of a Sub-diſtinftion. If there 
had been Female Parts. in this Male Flower, and 
conſequently. no diftinet Female Flowers, the 
Tree would have been one of the Monadelphous 


Kind, becauſe the Filaments coaleſce at their Bot- 


toms into one common Body, 
This Mark, tho? ſubordinate to the general Ar- 


rangement of the Plant, which is taken from a 


ſuperior Mark, the ſeparate Male and Female | 


Flowers, yet places it in a particular Sub-diviſion, 
the Ninth under this Claſs, the Monoecia Monodel- 
Phia. 


The Fruit, which we have repreſented at large 


near the Branch of this Tree, in our Twentieth 


Plate, is prepar'd for a Sand-Box, by cutting 7: 


open where the Stalk is inſerted, and raking out 
the Seeds: after this, being ſet on the Bottom, 


it holds Sand, and ſeems a wooden Utenſil turn'd 


tor this Purpoſe. 


The Way to keep it from burſting, is to 
cover the Bottom with Sealing-Wax ; but this is 
not ſecure. 


I remember at the late Duke of Richmond's to 


have ſeen one fly to Pieces, in Spite of this Security, as 
it lay on a Mantle-Piece in the Dining-Parlour, 
3 


3 


q 


| ginary. 


- a Crack like a | Piſtol, 1 the ſeparated 
Parts about like Bullets. 
This Fruit we were acquainted with in E 


> 


long before we knew any thing of the TI which 


bears it. 
CLusivs defcrib'd and figur'd it; and from 


him, all, till HzxxAup EZ, copy d what they 
wrote of it. 


HERNANVDRZ's Deſcription of the Tree is imper- 


fect, and his Figure faulty: he las agreed with Cl u- 


sius and others in attributing to the Fruit Virtues, 
which, upon better Authority, appear to be ima- 
They ſpeak of the Effects of it by Vomit 
and Stool, and mention two Seeds as a common 
Doſe : but Sir Hans SLoAN E, whoſe Memory is 
too facred to admit Diſpute of his Veracity, fays, 
he had himſelf eaten ſeveral of theſe Seeds, with- 
out the leaſt Effect of either Kind. 


Culture of the Hug a. 4 


It is to be rais'd from Seeds, which are eaſily 
obtain'd, and grow freely. *Tis beſt to have 
them from the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, if an Oppor- 
tunity ſhould offer of obtaining them freſh from 


that Part of the World: if otherwiſe, they may be 


had in Plenty from Jamaica and Barbadoes, where 
the Tree is cultivated by many People, and they 
will ſucceed-very well. | 


For the Reception of theſe, fill two or three Pots 
with any of the light rich Compoſts which we have 
directed to lie in Readyneſs for other Occaſions. 

In the Beginning of March ſow half a dozen 
Seeds, at regular Diſtances, in each Pot, and 
cover them half an Inch with the Compoſt. 

Give the Pots a very ſlight Sprinkling of Wa- 
ter, and ſet them up to the Rim in a Bark-Bed 
of moderate Heat. 

Draw Mats over the Glaſſes in cold Nights. 

Once in five Days ſprinkle an the Earth in the 
Pots a very little Water; and in the Middle of 
every tolerable Day, raiſe the Glaſſes by a notch'd 
Stick, for about an Hour : in this Manner the 
Seeds will grow regularly. 
are come up, the Glaſſes muſt be open'd more 


frequently, and kept up longer, obſerving tha 


middle Conduct between ſtarving them with Cold, 
and drawing them up too tender. 

Let them be water'd once in three Days; and: 
when they are, by this Conduct, rais'd to ſome 
Height, and a little harden'd, let. as many of 
them be tranſplanted as it is intended to keep. 

Fill ſo many Pots with the ſame Compoſt, 


and take up one Plant for each. Leave in each 


of the original Pots one good Plant which ſtands 
near the Middle; for theſe not having the Check 
of a Removal, will be better than the athers. 

The reſt muſt be planted with great Care, and 
the Pots ſet up to the Rim in a Bark-Bed ; and 
they muſt be there ſhaded and water'd till they 
have taken Root. 

Here they muſt be nurs'd with the ſame Care 
we have directed, during Summer; and at the 
End of September they muſt be remoy'd into the 
Bark-Stove, and kept in the warmeſt Part of it, 
watering them lightly in Winter; and in Summer 

giving 


When the Plants 


— 


Jan, 
— 
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Jan. giving them Air when it can be ſafely admitted. riful Figure; and with due Management, in Re- 
They will thus make a great Progreſs and beau- ſpect of Air and Water, will flower. e 


ir PEE 


Plate Speaking of Things commonly known, we | The Root is thick, and ſends out many ſcat- 
XX. give them, at the Head of the Account, their | tered Fibres. 
Fig. 2. common Name; tho' we afterwards inform the The Leaves are long and narrow, ſharp-pointed, 
Student of the more proper. and of a pale green, with a Tinge of blueiſh. 
No Plant is more regarded, or deſerves i it more | So much is certain; and we, may add, that there 
than this. The Singularity of the Fruit would | ſtand naturally many weak Prickles at their 
not fail to recommend it to the Curious, did not | Edges ; but in this Reſpect the Plant varies from 
its delicious Taſte abſorb all other Meritz ren- | Culture, as much as in the Shape and Bigneſs of 
dering it the Delight of our Tables ; and there- the Fruit. 
fore the firſt Article of Care among Exotic In the Centre of the Cluſter of Leaves riſes 
Plants. the Stalk, round, thick, robuſt, and of a pale 
We have not very long had Knowledge of it in | green; with two or three little Leaves upon it, 
Europe; and what we at firſt obtain'd concerning the | On its Top is plac'd an oval pyramidal fleſhy 
Plant was very imperfect: this may be well conjec- | Subſtance, form'd of many cluſter'd Tubercles, 
tur'd from CAspAR Bavninz's Name, which re- | ſupporting the Flowers; and after them the Seeds, 
duces it to the Rank of Thiſtle, he calls it Car- This, at its firſt Appearance, 1s green, and, in 
duus Braſilianus foliis Aloes : the Aloe-leav'd Bra- | one of the Varieties from Culture,-continues ſo when 
 filian Thiſtle, | ripe z at which Time, in ſome of theſe Varieties, 
Since our better. Knowledge, it "IF been | it is oval, in others roundiſh, and in others 
univerſally call'd Ananas and Nauas. A Name pointed : in ſome. the Fleſh is white, in others 
tranſcrib'd by CouuxLINxE, and others, from yellow. 
Acos rA. | Whatever be its Colour and Form, the Species 
Our common Engliſh Name Pine-Apple, has | is originally the ſame : the Flowers and Seeds 
been given it from ſome exterior Reſemblance be- | ripen upon it without Variation: and on its Summit 
tween the Fruit and the Cone of the Fir and Pine ſtands a Crown of cluſter'd Leaves. Nothing 
Kinds, call'd by the Vulgar Pine-Apples. can exceed the Singularity of its Aſpect; nothing 
Linn&us entitles the Genus Bromelia; and | its Fragrance, when ripe, except the Taſte. 
adds, as the diſtinctive Character of this Species, | The Flowers appear ſingly; one on each Tuber- 
foliis ſpinofis fruftibus connatis caulem cingen- | cle of the general Fruit : their Colour is a blue- 
; tibus: Prickly-leav'd Bromelia, with Fruit clu- | iſh purple, and the Buttons upon their Filaments 
ſter d together round the Stalk : And, in his lateſt | are gold yellow, The Seeds are oblong, nume- 
Works, Bromelia foliis ciliato ſpinofis mucronatis tous, incumbent, and obtuſe. 
fpica comoſa. Io know the Claſs to which the Plant belongs, 
That this Author has connected other Species | One of theſe Flowers is to be examined. It will 
with the Ananas or Pine-Apple, under the Gene- be found plac'd in a ſmall Cup, which reſts upon 
rical Name Bromelia, the Student will underſtand, | the Rudiment, and is of a three-corner'd Shape, 
by his adding fo careful a diſtinctive Character; and divided at the Top into three oval Segments. 
but let him beware that he does not take the Su- The Body of the Flower is compos'd of three 
gar-Loaf Pine- Apple, the prickly yellow of | Petals, which are of an, oblong Figure, lanceo- 
PLumitr, and the naked ſhining green-leav'd . lated, and longer than the Segments of the Cup. 
Pine Apple of DIILEN IVS, as theſe Species, | Theſe ſtand erect; and there is plac'd among them 
tho' Writers enumerate them as ſuch, _ a Nectarium of three Parts, inſerted a little above 
It ſeems PLUMItr has given Occaſion of —.— the Baſe of the P etals, with convergent P oints. 
in ſome of the Plants call'd Bromelia: but theſe | In the Midft of this Flower ſtand ſix ſhort Fila- 
which we have here nam'd are only Varieties, the off ments; each crown'd with its Button, of an Arrow- 
ſpring of Accident and Culture : nor are they headed Shape ; and 1 nm the Midſt of theſe a lingle 
the only Varieties we have from the ſame Source, Style 
or will there be any End of new ones. As theſe Parts fade when they have perform'd 
All theſe however the judicious Botaniſt ſees their Office, the Seeds ripen, and the Body of the 
as they are; as accidental Changes from the Wild- Fruit ſwells, and obtains, by Degrees, its full 
neſs of Nature, under the Hands of Culture, | Maturity. 
and he will underſtand the Plant to be one and | The young Botaniſt counting the Number of 
the ſame in its original Species, tho' they be | theſe Filaments in the Flower, will be at no Loſs 
multiply'd to a Number equalling the Tulips and to underſtand the Claſh to which the Plant be- 
Carnations of our Floriſts. | longs.” It is one of the Hexandria ; and the ſin- 
The Plant is robuſt, and two Foot and _ half gle Style ſhews it alſo to be one of the Monogynia 
high, 5 1 firſt Section under that Claſs. 
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Culture of the PiNt-APPLE, 


The Superiority of this Fruit over all others, 

in Taſte and Excellence, has made it the great 
Article of polite Gardening. We ſhall deliver 
its Culture not from the irregular Directions of 
others; who, while they affect to diſcloſe, appa- 
rently wiſh to conceal the Art for their private 
Advantage; but from Experience. 
It is a Native of Surinam, of the hotteſt Coun- 
tries of South America, and of ſome inland Parts of 
Africa, There it perfumes the Air for Miles; 
and murthers many of the Natives by Surfeits. 


From theſe Places the Knowledge of the Plant 


came into Europe; and its Culture from the Spaniſh 
Weſt- Indies to our hotteſt American Iſlands. The 


Dutch firſt rais'd it in this Part of the World; and 


the Art being once found out by them, ſoon ſpread 
itſelf into France and England. At preſent we raiſe 
them equal to thoſe of the Dutch; and we ſhall 
endeavour here to lay the Method down familiarly. 
The Varieties we have nam'd have been pro- 
duc'd from Seeds; and thoſe who will take the 
Pains to raiſe Plants in that Method will have 
many more: but the ready Way is from the 
Crowns and Suckers. 

The oval-fruited Pine-Apple was firſt known 
in England, as it was the Kind originally rais'd in 
Holland; but the Sugar-Loaf Kind is preferable, 
for many Reaſons; and is the Kind we ſhall recom- 
mend to all who are about to begin a Pinery. 

The Fruit in this uſually is larger, and the 


Juice of a finer Flavour: and there is the great 


Advantage of its producing Suckers from the 
Stalk, toward the Top, which in the oval are 
much leſs common. 

From theſe Suckers, the Crowns, and thoſe 


from the Sides of the Plant, the Pine-Apple is to 
be rais'd. 


In order to the cultivating theſe, the 
firſt Requiſites are two: a Bark - Bed covered 
with a Frame and Glaſſes; and a Stove with its 
Bark-Pit. The firſt ſerves to raiſe the Suckers 
and Crowns to a Condition of bearing Fruit; and 


the ſecond is for bringing their Fruit to Perfection. 


Theſe are to be conſtructed in the following 
Manner: 

Let the Frame over the Bark-Pit be built with 
Brick-work, and have Flues to warm the Air in 
Winter. Let its Length and Breadth be accord- 
ing to the Quantity of Plants intended to be 
rais'd, and the Bigneſs of the Stove to be ſupply'd 
from it: but let the Depth be ſo much, that the 
Glaſs Covering may be three Inches above the 
Height of the talleſt Plants that need be kept in 
it; and the Whole built firm and ſound. 

Every Bricklayer knows now how to conſtruct 
the Brick-work, and carry the Flues: we ſhall 
not inſtruct him in his Buſineſs, but refer him to 
ſome one that is already conſtructed, and ſucceeds 


well, if he be diffident: he will there receive certain | 


Information, much better than can be convey'd by 
Figures : but to the Gardener we have a very eſ 
ſential Point to explain. 


„Let him order the Bed to be ſomething larger 
þ I * . 


A COMPL® AT B ODY 


than the common Cuſtom, in Proportion to the Jan, 
Quantity of the Plants; for however little he — 


may be aware of it; or however little the preſent 
Practice ſeems ſenſible of it, the giving the Plants 
Room in their Infant- Bed, is the or: | 
Principle on which the Largeneſs of the Fruit de- 
pends. 

The Stove ſhould be built with Glaſſes, 
a Yard and half high in Front; and it 
ſhould ,be two Yards high at the Back. 
From the Top behind, to the Top of the Front 
Glaſſes, ſhould be carry'd a Covering of Glaſs, 
ſloping : and within is to be the Tan-Bed. 

The Brick-work is a material Article, and we 
refer the Operator for the Conſtruction of this, 
and the Diſpoſition of the Flues, to the Example 
of ſuch as he finds ſucceed. 

With Reſpect of the Bigneſs, it muſt be ſuited 
to the Quantity of Plants intended to be rais'd. 
A Tan-Pit of thirty Foot long, and ſeven broad, 
will conveniently hold a hundred: and the 
Glaſs and Brick-work muſt be contrived to ſur- 
round and cover it. 

The Stove and Frame being flivs ſuited to one 
another, and in Readineſs ; the Compoſt for the 
Plant is next to be conſidered. There have been 
various Kinds employ'd, but the beſt is this: 

Mix together one Load of rich light Mould, 
from under the Turf in a Paſture, half a Load 
of River-Mud, half a Load of rotted Dung 
from an old Melon-Bed, and two Buſhels of fine 
Pit-Sand, with the ſame Quantity of old Cow- 
dung. 

Let theſe be very well united by Rirring j _ 
then thrown up in a Ridge, to receive the Influ- 
ences of the Air. | 

When the Brick-work is dry and harden'd, 
and the Mould and other Ingredients, in this 
Compoſt, arewell blended, and enrich'd by frequent 
turning to the Air with a new Surface, all will be 
ready for beginning the Plantation. 

This is to be made with the Crowns taken from 
the ripe Fruit, with the Suckers from Plants in 
our own Stoves, or from Plants brought from 
America. 

The latter M etbod is uncertain, and there 
is a plain Objection againſt it, which there is 
no Security of having a good Kind. . 

The Sugar-loaf Sort whoſe Leaves are ſtreaked 
on the Inſide with Purple, or the Montſerrat 
Kind, whoſe Leaves are entirely purple or brown 
within, are to be prefered to all others. 

The Crowns of theſe, when cut in England, 
are always ready; and as ſoon as the Fruit 
is cut; Proviſion ſhould be made for 
Sören, by cutting the Leaves of the Plant, 


taking off the Earth from the Surface, put- 


ing in freſh from the Bed of Compoſt, and ſet- 
ing the Pot up to the Rim in a good Hot- 
Bed. | 

Here it is to be watered every Evening with 
Water that has ſtood in the Stove ; and Vege- 
tation being thus promoted, when the Stalk is 
cut away, the Effort of Nature will all be up- 


on the making Shoots of Suckers, which will ſarve 
C 


for the new Plantation. 
If 
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Jan. If che Plants be procured from America, let 
i them be ſoaked in a ſtrong Decoction of Wood 
Soot and Tobacco, to deſtroy the Inſects, with 
which they commonly are loaded, and which 
will deſtroy them, and ſpread over every thing 
elſe in the Stove, if not killed at firſt in this 
Manner. 

If the Plantation be made in the more uſual 
Way from Crowns and Suckers of our own Pro- 
duce, there requires a great deal of Care, tho 
of another Kind. | | 

Let the Crown be taken off from the Fruit 
very gently ; and the Suckers drawn away with 
ſuch Caution, as not to break the Membrane 
that naturally ſurrounds them. 2 

Let the lower Leaves be taken off, and let 
both be laid upon a Shelf in a warm Room, 
till the Bottoms are dry and hardened : for if 
planted while wet, they will rot. 

Let the Gardener take this practical Cau- 
tion, that the Suckers if carefully drawn off, 
will be fit, for planting much ſooner than the 
Crowns. 

In general, three, four, or five Days lying 
will do in Summer; but in Winter, they take 


the Stove. 


poſt into as many ſmall Pots as he has Crowns and 
Suckers. | 

Let him carefully plant one in each Pot; 
and pouring in more Compoſt, . fix it well ; and 
when all are thus planted, let them be ſet in 
the Bark-bed : obſerving that the Bark is of a mo- 
derate Degree of Heat, and ſetting the Pots in 
the Bark up to the Rim, and at a ſmall Di- 
ſtance. | | 

| Here they are to be kept during the Sum- 
mer, without any farther Heat, than that of the 


bas 


Warmth. They muſt be watered gently every 
fourth Day in Summer, and every ſixth in 
Winter. 

In the April following they will be fit for 
putting into larger Pots, which muſt be done with 
great Care ; ſhaking out the Plant with its Ball 
of Earth entire, and filling up with more of the 
Compolt. 2 85 | 

After this they are to be kept in the ſame 
Manner till the End of Fuly, and then removed 
once more. into larger Pots. 

Theſe ſhould not be too large, for ſuch. crowd 
the Bed, and rather injure than help the Plants. 
At each Time of ſhifting, the Bark-bed muſt 
be ſtirred up; and ſome freſh Bark added. 


gently watered ; and after this preſerved in e- 
very Reſpect as at firſt. | 
When they ſhew their Fruit, the Gardener 


giving them a Check, and if they receive any 
when they are ſet for Fruit, it will render that 
Fruit ſmall and ill taſted, 

| No. 20. | 


ten Days, and will not dry well any where but in 


Wen the Bottoms are firm and fit for 
planting, let the Gardener put ſome of his Com- 


Bark: and in Winter, with the Help of a gentle 


muſt obſerve to remove them no more out of 
their Pots; for this can never be done without 


The Plants muſt then be ſet in again, and 


— 


The Plants ſhould only be taken our of the 
Tan-bed to the Stove, when they are in a Condi- 
tion of bearing: and in this Manner the Stove 
will always at the proper Fruit Seaſon, which is 
from June to the Beginning of Oclober, make a very 
glorious Figure, the Whole being fruiting 
Plants. 

As the Fruit fte cut, the Pots are to be 
removed and managed for the producing of 


Suckers, as already directed, in the Bark-bed; of 


which nothing need be done or ſeen in the Stove. 

This is the beſt Way of managing the Plants; 
and notwithſtanding the ſecond Fire that is neceſ- 
ſary in Winter for the Bark- bed, it is in the End 
the cheapeſt. 

For thoſe who chuſe to do otherwiſe, the Bark- 
bed may be made in the common Way, without 
any Convenience for firing. In that Caſe, the 
Plants muſt be removed into the Stove at the 
Approach of Winter, and taken out again. n 
Spring. 

The Time of planting depends upon ripen- 
ing of the Fruit, from which the Crown is 
taken, or from whoſe Root after cutting, the 
Suckers are raiſed; ſo that no Week or Month 


can be allotted, but they muſt be taken when 


ready. 
In this ſhort Compaſs is comprized the whole 
Management of the Pine Apple, from-taking 
off the Crown, to its producing the ſucceeding 
Fruit : and to this we ſhall only add for the Sake 
of ſuch as are leſs experienced in theſe Things, 
a few practical Cautions. | 
At the Times of planting and removing them 


into larger Pots, let there be always a few Stones 


put in the Pot over the Hole for the Diſcharge 
of Water, that it may always keep open : for if 


it ſhould fill up, and the Wet be detained, it 


would certainly tot the Plant. 

What the Gardeners underſtand by a three far- 
thing Pot is the full Bigneſs for planting the 
Suckers and Crowns at firſt; and for many of 
them a halfpenny Pot will do. 

The firſt Removal ſhould be into penny Pots, 
or three-halfpenny Ones according to their Size ; 
and the laſt into two penny Pots ; theſe being the 
fitteſt Size for the fruiting Plants. | 

The two Dangers to which theſe Plants are ex- 
poſed, while the due Degree of Heat is allowed 
them, is to be deſtroyed by Inſects, or choaked 
for Want of Air, 

The Inſects are to be waſhed off with a Spunge, 
dipped in a Decoction of Wood-ſoot and Tobacco. 
And the other Accident is to be prevented, by 
raiſing the Glaſſes in the Middle of the Day 
with a notched Stick. f 

The Degree of Heat when Fires are employed 
is perfectly to be regulated by the Thermome- 
ters made for that Purpoſe, and mark'd with 


the Name of the Plant at the due Degree. It 
is impoſſible to keep the Heat always to this 


exact Line; but if the Gardener take Care never 
to let it riſe above four or five Degrees higher, or 
fall four or- five Degrees lower than that Mark, 


he will never hurt his Plants. 
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234 A COMPLEAT BODY 
Jan. | | c 
3. GOLDEN ARCT.YULTSTS. — 
Plate The wild Irregularity of Growth in this Plarit | tubular ones, and the Verge about tw-enty of the 
XX. is not its leaſt Recommendation; but it has beſide, | | 


Fig. 3. 


dent from this, and the Addition by which 


Leaves of an agreeable Form and Colour, and 
Flowers far from inconſpicuous. 

The late Writers in this Science all knew it, 
but they have called it ſome by improper, and 0- 
thers by ſtrange uncouth Names. 

VailLLanT has named it an Arctotheca; Bo- 
FRHAAVE and COMMELINE, an Anemoſpermos; 
and PeTIVvER a Jacobæa. Linnevs joining 
with BotxHAAve and VAILLANT in ſeparating it 
from all other Genera, names it Ardctotis, as do 
VANROYEN; and the reſt of the more modern 
Writers. . 

The Plant is variouſly branched, and diſperſes 


its Ramifications and Leaves in a pleaſing Wild- 


nels. 


The Root is long, thick, and yellow, and is 


hung with many white Fibres. | 
The Stalk is round, thick, tender, and ſpungy. 


Its general Colour is a duſky green, but it has 


Spots of white, and toward the Inſertions of the 
Branches, is often ting'd with purple. 

The Leaves are large, oblong, and jagged, 
and finuated with a ragged Freedom : their Co- 


Jour is a deep and duſky green, but the mid- | 
dle Rib toward the Stalk is often red: at the 


Tops of all the Branches ſtand the Flowers one at 
the Extremity of each. 


the Centre is of a ſtrong gold yellow, the Rays are 


of a paler yellow, but ſtill with a golden Tinge, 
and very agreeable ; and on the Outſide they have 


ſome yellow, eſpecially toward the Edges; but 
the general Colour is a beautiful deep Crimſon : 
the Seeds are hairy, and ſtand after the Flower is 
fallen, in a kind of Button. | 

Theſe HexMay thought reſembled the Heads 
of Seeds of the Anemone. He thence called the 
Plant Anemone Afinis, and thoſe who followed him 
for the ſame Reaſon, Anemonoſpermos. 


The Propriety of a new Name will be very evi- 


LIN N us has diſtinguiſhed the Species as cor- 


rect: he calls it Arctotis foliis pinnato-finuatis laci- 


niis oblongis dentatis. Arctotis with pinnato- ſinua- 
ted Leaves and oblong dentated Segments. 


The Flower when examined by the Eye of Sci- 


ence, does not want its Singularity. 

The Cup in which ir ſtands, is of a roundiſh 
Form, and imbricated Structure: the Scales of 
which it is compoſed, are of three Kinds, diſ- 
poſed in three diſtin&t Aſſortments. 

The lower Range are looſe, and grow ſmaller 
to a Point at the Top, thoſe of the upper Range 
are oblong, and have a rounded, hollow, ſhining 
End, and the middle Ranges are oval. 

The Flower placed in this, like others of the 
radiated compoſite Kinds, is form'd of two 
Sorts of Floſcules. In the Diſk are numerous 


ligulated Kind. 

In the tubular Floſcules are placed five Fi- 
laments with oblong Buttons, uniting thto a 
Cylinder, and terminated by five Dents ; and a- 
mong theſe a ſingle Style. Theſe tubular Floſ- 
cules widen to the Top, where they are divided into 
five Segments which turn back. 

The ligulated Flowers have a very ſhort tubu- 


lar Baſe, and their flat Body is long, and lightly 


nicked in three Parts at the Extremity. 

In theſe there are no Filaments, but there 
ſtands very conſpicuous a hairy Rudiment of 
a Seed. This is of an oval Form, but marked with 
four Ridges, and crowned with a leafy Cup, 


the Scales very ſmall, but three of them which 


ſtand outward, are larger than the others, and in- 
cumbent ; the others minute and diſtant. 

From this Rudiment riſes a fingle and very 
fine Style, crowned with two thick, upright Tops, 
or Stigmata, of an oblong and ſomewhat oval 
Form. | | 

The tubular Floſcules produce no Seeds, but 
after theſe ligulated Ones come ſingle Seeds, 
which are round, hairy, and ſtand in a Cluſter, 
crowned with the oval Leaves of the Cup. 

They might well perceive this Plant differed 


| from thoſe of all the before named Genera, 
7 | who firſt diſcovered it; and our Student will 

Theſe are large, of a radiated Form, and they 
are pleafingly variegated in Colour; the Diſk in 


by this Deſcription of the Parts, readily ſee to 
what Claſs it belongs in the Linn X AN Syſ- 
tem. | 

The Coaleſcence 'of the Buttons on the Fila- 
ments, refers it to the ſyngeneſious Tribe ; and the 
Floſcules in the Diſk producing no Seeds, the 
various Impregnation from their Buttons in the 
ligulated Flowers of the Rim, ſhews it to be one 
of the Polygamia neceſſaria. | 


Culture of the Gol DEN ArcToris. 


The Plant may be raiſed from Seeds; but the 


beſt Method is by Cuttings. Theſe take Root 


very freely, and ſoon grow into handſome Plants. 
The Gardener is to obſerve, that he does not 
let them make any Shoots too low, for they will 


be troubleſome to ſupport; but for all the reſt, 


he ſhould ſuffer them to ſpread in their natural 


Wildneſs: and it will be beſt to raiſe Plants in 


this Manner very frequently, to ſupply the Place 
of che old ones, which are more ſubject to decay, 
and at beſt have leſs Beauty: the Leaves being 
fewer, and thoſe as well as every other Part leſs 
lively. 

In the latter End of May, let a Border of rich 
Mould be well dug and broke; and in this, let 
the Gardener plant as many handſome Cuttings as 
he deſires to raiſe. 

Let them be taken from thriving, healthy 
Plants, and ſet at eight Inches diſtance. 


When they are in che Ground, let them have 
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Jan. gentle Watering; and let this be repeated every | 


Fig. 4. 


In the Middle of the Day, let them be ſhad- 
ed by a Mat, or a ſloping Reed-hedge ; and let 
the Ground be kept clear from Weeds between 
them. By Midſummer they will be well rooted. 

Let them be then carefully taken up, and 
planted in ſeparate Pots of common Garden 
Mould. 

Let theſe be placed in a ſhady Part of the 


Nurſery, till they are well rooted in the Pots, 


Jan. 


after which, let them be brought into the open 


Part of the Garden, where the hardy Exoticks 
are kept, and in the End of O#ober, remove them 
into the Greenhouſe. 

Here they are to be treated as the other Aue 
allowing them Plenty of Water at convenient 
Times; and as much Air as can ſafely be admit- 
ted into the Place. 


great Profuſion all the Lear: 


4 ALA TED 
The Singularity of this Plant, and its beautiful 


Manner of growing, claim a Place for it in e- 


very good Collection, tho the Flowers are leſs 
conſpicuous than in many other Kinds. 
Moſt of the late Writers have deſcribed it but 
under various generical Names. PLUKxENET calls 
it Chryſanthemum bidens alatum,—M aonol, Can- 
nabina Indica foliis integris. 

Linnvs who firſt properly eſtabliſhed the 
Genera of the compoſite flowered Plants, refers 
this to the YVerbe/ma, The Characters ſhew the 


Propriety and ftrift Juſtice of this; but the Plant 
ſo perfectly differs in its general Form and Aſpect 


from all the other Verbeſinæ, that one cannot 


wonder, others in 2 did not refer it to 
them. 


Linus adds, as a Diſtinction of the "3 


cies, foliis alternis decurrentibus undulatis obiufes. 


Verbeſina with undulated and obtuſe Leaves, 
placed alternately, and running down the Stalk. 
The Plant is ſmall, rarely exceeding a Foot and 
a half in height, and more frequently much 
lower. 
The Root is fibrous and white: the Stalk is 
round, upright, firm, divided into many riſing 
Branches. Toward the Bottom it is of a fine 
purple, which dyes into a whitiſh green up- 


wards. 


The Leaves are vety 3 their Colour 
is a fine ſtrong green; their Shape oblong with a 
conſiderable Breadth; and they are waved along 
the Edges, and terminate in a blunt Point. They 
adhere to the Stalk by their proper Baſe, and 


thence are continued down upon it in a Kind of 


undulated Wings. 
The Flowers terminate all the Branches; one 
general Head on each; this is of a globular 


Form, and of a fine Orange yellow. 
The Flowers are placed in a hollow, ſcaly Cup, 


the Scales of which are oblong, hollow, and up- 
right, and pointed. The Body of the Flower ap- 
pears at ſirſt Sight, of the compoſite naked Kind, 
but it-is truly radiated. 

In the Centre are placed a great Number of tu- 


bular Floſcules, divided into five Segments at the 
Edge, and in theſe are five Filaments with coaleſ- 


cent Buttons. 
At the 8 are a ſingle Row of ligulated Floſ- 


VERBESINA. 


cules or Rays; theſe are fo ſhort, that tliey are 
confounded on a ſlight View with the others ; but 
they are not tubular and quinquedentated as thoſe z 
but flat, and nicked in three Places at the Edge. 

In theſe there is only the Rudiment of the Seed 
with its Style ; in the others there are the ſame 
Rudiment ard Style, as well as the Filaments, 

The Seeds are thick and angulated ; they ſtand 


in a Head, under the Defence of the common 


Cup; and, when perfect, have a chaffy Crown; 
with three Points. 

The Student will ſee, by this Deſcription, that 
the Plant is one of the Sugengſia; and when he 
has obſerved that the tubular as well as ligulated 
Floſcules ripen their Seeds, he will find that the 


| Diviſion to which it belongs, is that of the Poly- 


gamia Superflua, 


Culture of the Aiartd VzrBisinA; 
The Plant is a Native of Curaſſo, Surinani, and 


other warm Parts of the World, and lives there 


moſt freely in a moiſt rich Soil. This indicates 
its Culture, which is very eaſy. 

The firſt Plants ſeen of it in Zirope, were rais d 
from Seeds brought from that Part of the World, 
Seeds may ſtill be obtain'd from thence, or the 
Plant may be rais'd from ſuch as are ripen'd here. 


In the Beginning of March fill a Pot with rich 


Garden-Mould : ſcattet the Seeds over this, and 
ſift upon them a Quarter of an Inch of the ſame 
Mould. Set the Pot up to the Rim in a Bark- 


Bed of moderate Heat; and once in two Days 


gently ſptinkle upon the Pots a little Water. 


When the Plants riſe, thin them where they are 


too cloſe, allow them more Water and a little 


Air; and when they are four Inches high, tranſ- 


plant them into ſeparate Pots. 
Let theſe be fill'd with rich Meadow-Earth 


without any Mixture, and ſet them up to the Rim 


in the Bark-Bed again. 


When they have been well water'd and ſhaded, 
and have fully recoyer'd the Shock of their Re- 


moval, admit more Air, and at length ſet them 
out-amorig the Greenhouſe Plants : after this they 
are to be treated as the reſt, and will flower in 
great Perfection. 


. 5 C A- 


They will thus flower with | 
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Fig. 5. 


„„ CANARY, 


This is a Shrub whoſe vaſt Profuſion of Flow- 


ers, with their elegant Colour, recommend it 
ſtrongly to the Curious. Many of the late Wri- 
ters have nam'd it, but few under the proper 
Title. 

PLUKENET and SEBA follow CL us ius and c. 
Baunine, in calling it a Cyziſus; but the more 
accurate Generical Characters ſince eftabliſh'd, 
have taught Van Royzn and Linn us to name 
it a Ceniſta: they add, as its ſpecific Diſtinction, 
foliis ternatis: Ternate-leav'd Broom. 


Our Gardeners, who have been us'd to call it 


Canary Cytiſus, will hence learn to ſpeak ok it un- 
der the Name of Canary Broom. _ 

It is a Shrub of wild irregular Glow and 
natur full of Branches. Its common Height 
is five or ſix Feet, and it may be train'd up higher 
on Occaſion : but the Beauty of its Growth is 
never ſo well ſeen as at about four Foot and a 
half. 
The Root is woody, divided, and . wich 
many Fibres. 

The Stem is round, not very robuſt, md co- 
vered with a brown Bark. 
The young Branches are pale, and the bels 


Plant is thick covered with Leaves. Theſe are 


ſmall and hoary, and they ſtand three on a Foot- 


N Their Colour is a greyiſh green. 


The Flowers cover the Tops of all the Branches 


in long Series, after the Manner of looſe Spikes, 


with intermingled Leaves. They are large, of 
the papilionaceous Form, and in Colour of a beau- 
tiful yellow. Sometimes this is very pale; ſome- 


times it is deeper, and has a Tinge of Orange; 


Plate 
XX. 
Fig. 6. 


and ſometimes it is variegated with white. The 
Pods which follow theſe are flat and hairy. 

The Cup which holds the Bottom of the Flower 
is ſmall, form'd of a ſingle Piece, hollow, and 
divided into two rude Lips. The upper one is 
ſplit into two Parts, and the under one more 
lightly into three, which are all equal. 

The Flower itſelf has four Petals, diſpos di in 
the papilionaceous Form. The Vexillum is oval, 


and pointed, plac'd remote from the Carina, 


the Character of that Claſs, or the Term which he 


light Soil that is not too rich. 
and this requires little Trouble. 


derate Hot- Bed. f 


can be admitted. 


B R 0 O M. py. 


and thrown back entire. The Alæ are oblong 


but ſhorter than the other Petals. The Carina is 


ſtrait, very long, and nick'd at the End. 
The Filaments are ten, and they unite at the | 
Baſe ; and the Style is ſingle. 
Linn vs places this Genus among the reſt of 
the papilionaceous Kind, under the Claſs of Dia- 
delphia ; but the Filaments do not exactly anſwer 


has us'd to expreſs it. This we had Occaſion to 
obſerve alſo on a preceding Occaſion. 


Culture of the Canary Broom. 


It is a Native of the Canaries, and of fone of 
the warmer Parts of Europe, . es beſt in a 


It will grow very well from 1 ; but ihe 
handſet: Shrubs are to be rais'd from Seed, 


Let ſome well ripen'd Seeds be ſav'd in Au- 
tumn; and the following Spring ſown on a mo- 


When they are come up let wem be thin'd 
a little; and when, with careful Waterings, they 
have riſen to three Inches in Height, let them be 
ſeparately planted into Pots of freſh Paſture- 
Fare, += 

Let theſe be ſet up to the Rim in a Bark Bed 
where the Heat is but moderate, and carefully 
water; d; covering the Glaſſes with Mats againſt 
the full Power of the Sun. 

By Degrees let them be harden'd; Yn to- 
ward the End of Fuly bring them out into 
the open Air. In Ofober remove them into the 
Greenhouſe ; and throughout the Winter let them 
have a good deal of Water, and as much Air as 


When they have conſiderably el in Size, 
they muſt be ſhifted into larger Pots; and being 
ſet out in Summer, and hous'd in Winter, they 
will be cover'd with F lowers moſt Part of the 
Year, | 


6. RIGID SHRUB SENECIO. 


This wants the gaudy Aſpect of many of the | 


Greenhouſe Plants; but there is ſomething in its 


robuſt Growth and ſturdy Aſpect that very well 


may demand a Place in our Collections. 


Many of the late Authors have nam'd it; but 
in their Writings, as in the Mouths of our Gar- 
deners, it is call'd by a wrong Generical Title: 
they make it a Jacobæa; ſo COMMELINE and 


Ray entitle it: but LIN N vs, who has correctly 


eſtabliſh'd the Diſtinctions among the Compoſite 


flower'd Plants, makes it a Senecio: he adds, as 


the Diſtinction of the Species, corollis radiantibus 


ſoliis cordato oblongis amplexantibus ſcabris acumi- 
natis ſerratis, caule fruticoſo : Radiate- flower'd 
Shrub Senecio, with rough, ſerrated, pointed, ob- 
long Leaves, heart-ſhap'd at the Baſe, ad ſur- 
rounding the Stalk. | 

The Root is woody, and full of Fibres. 

The Plant is ſeven Foot high. | 

The Stalk is ridg'd, and cover'd with a ton 
Bark; and has a greyiſh Hairyneſs. 
The Leaves are oblong and irregularly indented. 
They ſurround the Stalk at the Baſe, and termi- 
nate in a Tour, which is a little rounded. They 

are 
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under they are whitiſh and hoary. 
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Subſtance is firm, and the Middle Rib is wind. 

The Flowers are ſmall, but their Number 
atones for their defective Size; they crowd the 
Tops of the Branches in vaſt Clufters, and their 
Colour is a fine gold yellow. The Seetls which 
follow theſe are of an oval Form, and have n Jong | 
Down upon them. 

The Cup un which dw Flower Kands, is 
form'd of numerous Scales. 'The'Flowet is com- 
pos'd of many tubular Hoſcules in the Diſk, 
and flat ones on the Verge; and ih theſe Floſcules 
of the Diſk are five Filaments, with the Buttons 
in a Cylinder. This ſhews the Plant to be one. 
of the Hngenefia - and the Floſcules of both 825 
producing ripe Seeds, it is of the Tren, Sur 
Nenne Kind. 


ron 1 Stiele“ 13 


e a Native'of Africa, and thibves belt in a 
th Bl.” 


Tue Seeds ripen ſo well in Europe, that it is 
ah raid from chem by the Aſfiſtance of a 
Ittle artificial Heat, in Spring. 

Let them be ſown at the End of February in in a 
Por of rich Garden-Mould, and let that be ſet up 
0 the Rim in a moderate Barke Bed. > 

When the Plants are three Inches high, let 
them be remoy'd into ſeparate, Pots; and theſe 
kt. again in the Bed. Let them be encou- 
rag d by frequent Waterings, and by Degrees 
inur d to bear the open Air; and in Jug W 
be ſet cut among the Exotics. 55 
At the Approach of Winter An be takes 
into the Green-houſe, and muſt there have frequent 
Waterings, and as much Air as can be ſafely ach 

e ee, Wee r At all Winter. 
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The Care and Monggemene of 


Ne. in the open Gand, Gi A d 
Time, require more Care than the Carna- 


tion Plants. We have directed the Management of 
them in a particular Manner, in a preceding Num- 
ber: but ſtill, altho' theꝝ are thut generally ſecur d 
from the Injuries. of Froſt, chere requirgs'a en 
Attention to. them according do the Stafon. : - 
Nothing. is more 
Time, than cold Raigy; If cheſe be ſuſſei d to 
fall heavily, wpog; them,” they will. give: che Froſt 
all that Power we haye been ſoureful to prevent. 


There is alſo a kind of cold:Steetr i often 


falls heavily at this Seaſon. This is u kind of Snow:! 
diſſolv'd in Rain, and it does the ſame Miſchief 
more ſuddenly and more effectually; freezing 
about their Roots as it falls, and penetrates. A- 
gainſt both theſe the Covering we directed to be 
in Readineſs, muſt be drawn over the Plants. 

This is the proper Defence againſt the Severity 
of the Seaſons; but it muſt only be us'd when 
needed : for to choak the Plants for Want of Air, 
would deſtroy them as effectually as the worſt Wea- 
ther cou'd. 

In this dead Time of the Year they are alſo ex- 
pos'd, when uncover'd, to all Kinds of Devourers; for 
their juicy Leaves are not ill taſted; and the Scarcity 
of Proviſion will draw every Creature, that eats 
that kind of Food, to them. 


I have always been accuſtomed to guard them, 
N* 20, 


likely to anjvre them = this | 
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A d s Bed bf Tufhip of Radith-Seed, other- 
wiſe the Chaffinches, Sparrows, and other ſmall 
Birds, feed on their inner Leaves, and utterly de- 
ſtroy them. 


| 


ape muſt add e Kept conftintly battell 
| Page — otherwiſe" will be as fate t to [ed 
ab to ts Secd- Bödds. in the Nurfery. 


me Chweing/of Pæ-Itræw we five directed o 

be lug upon tlit örtier chice Fb ther- Beds, muſt be 
takten off in mie Weather, arid 1440 M 4 7 | 
that Tt ny be teady for throwing of again on 


ſame Occaſions: for if it be ke 
the Plant will ſuffer from their 
it is at once taken off in Spring. 

In all theſe Things let the Gardener take Mo- 
deration for his Guide. He ſhould defend his 
Flowers, not ſmother them: and the great Art 
is to know juſt how much will anſwer the Purpoſe 
of Defence; for all the reſt is hurtful. 

If there be much Rain, let ſome Straw be ſcat- 
tered over the Beds of new-planted Tulips, and ſuch 
other Roots, to catch a Part of the Wet: and, if 
ſuch Weather continue violent, Hoops muſt be 
plac'd over all of them, and Mats or Cloths 
drawn upon them. In the ſame Manner the Boxes 
of new-ſown Seeds muſt be defended from heavy 
Rains, or they will rot in the Ground. 


This Care being taken of the open Ground, let 
the Gardener look to his Green-houſe, If the 
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an. Middle of the Pays be mild, let him conſtantly 


—— uſe that Opportunity to give his Plants Air; for 


on this depends their Vigour. | 
im keep all cloſe; and if it continue es let 
him place Mats before all the Glaſſes: the Uſe of 
a Green-houſe is to defend the Plants from F roſt.; 
and if that be admitted, the very Intent of the 
rt is deſtroy d. 8 
In very hard Winters it is difficult to Low the 
"Houſe free from Froſt ; and it would be always 
proper, in the Conſtruction of Greenhouſes, for 
that Reaſon, to run à Flue along the Front, that 
in the worſt Seaſons it might be us'd to keep the 
Air warm, in Spite of the Rigour of the Weather. 
For want of this, in hard Winters, many Green- 
houſe Plants are loft ; and of thoſe which eſcape, 
a great Part loſe their Leaves and young Shoots 3 
and become deform'd as well as ſickly. 
In the Stove the ſame Kind of Care muſt be 
taken; but as the Plants there are tenderer, it 


muſt be in a greater Degree. The Heat muſt be 


kept up, or all is loſt: but this is the leaſt diffi- 
cult Article; for nothing more is requir'd than to 
obſerve the Thermometer, and the Aſpect of the 
Flants: either. would 2 but, 
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Othing is to be 8 this 
uarter, more than the Continuation of 


what we directed for the laſt, the pruning and 


trimming up the young Trees of the hardy Kinds; 


defending their Roots, by covering the Ground 
with Haulm of Peaſe, or other ſuch Matter; and 
ſeeing the Stakes are n 5 Ground which 


ſecure them. 


Let 4 firic Watch ee t Acc | 
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togerher, they are above the Reach of Error. Ja. an, 

In the next Place, when any foul, or dead 
Leaves are ſeen, let them be taken, off, and car- 
ry'd out of the Houſe, that the Contagion may 
not ſpread; and let ſuch as require Water, have 
it regularly, tho? in ſmall Quantities at a Time. 

There is no Period of the Lear at which the 

Pine-Apple Plants require a more ſtrict Regard. 
Many of them will be ſet for Fruit, and ſhew the 
Rudiments of it at this Seaſon : theſe will require 
a particular Attention. If the Heat be ſuffer'd to 
decline, they will receive a Check which they ne- 
ver can recover. "Wa 

The great. Art in the Mangement. of this 
Plant i is when the Fruit firſt ſhews itſelf. , If any 
Check happens from that Time to the Ripening, 
it will be. ſmall and ill-taſted; but when it is 
kept conſtantly, from the firſt Appearance to the 
full Ripening, in a Condition of vigorous Growth, 
it will certainly be larger, and fine. 

At this Time thoſe Plants on which the Fruit 
makes its Appearance, muſt be alſo carefully wa- 
ter'd; for without this it cannot continue properly 
encreaſing in Size. The Water muſt be allow'd, 
but in moderate Quantities ; and always warm'd 
in the Stove: 


n as in ee e 75 85 | 
Let Traps be ſet for Vermin abies the Seed-_ 
Beds; and let the Gardener not only ſee that his 
Fences be ſecure, to keep out thoſe larger Ani- 
mals that would bark his Trees, but eamine the | 
Trees tliemſelyes, from Time to Time," to ſee 
that no Harm has happen d to them in that Kind 
from unſeen” Cauſes,” This Care all: at pre. 
n W need be done. n SHE 
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OF GARDENING. A 
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preſent Week in this Part of the Ground 
be the Care of his Eſpaliers. 


and to defend the Quarters within; and that their 
Merit conſiſts in two Articles, that they be 
cloſe without crowding, and flat without * or- 
mality. 

On this ſhort Leſſon depends all the Doc- 
trine of Eſpalitrs. 

| His Care muſt be to ken” Belt the 


they have been well made; and if hot, he 
may every Winter mend their original Fault, by 
bringing them nearer and nearer to the right Form. 


For the Service of the preſent Week, in this 


ſuch as are ſold in half hundred Bundles, and a 
few of the larger Kind for Stakes. Some Offer 
Twigs well twiſted, with a | Parcel of Wire and 
ſome Nails. | 


Form of the Hedge, that he may begi 
amend it, if faulty. 


muſt be. 


Conſequence of which is, that the Walk will be 
damp, and the Fruit will never be well taſted, 
let him in all his Work reduce it lower. And 
on the other Hand, if it be ſo low, that it 
will bear more Height, let that by all Means 
be encouraged, for it will the better decorate 
the Walk, and hide the Quarters. 


This firſt ſettled, let him examine the Stakes 
by ſhaking them; and where they rock, let him 
at once unfaſten the Poles that are connected to 


them, and taking them up, drive ſome of his 
firm and large Aſh- FOR) in their Place. 
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POMONA, or te FRUIT- GARDEN. 


ET the Gardener's Employment for the | 


Let him re- 
collect theſe | have a double Uſe, to bear Fruit, 


4 


proper Condition which theſe Articles require, if | 


Article let him provide ſome "ſmall Aſh-poles, 8 


1 e 


Thus provided, ket him conſider the general | 

begin. to 
The great Rule is this, the 
broader the Walk between, the higher may be the | 
Hedge : the narrower ' is, the lower the other | 


Thirelvee if the Hedge be too high, r | 


KRAKRE * 


N l 


On this depends the great Excellence of an 
Eſpalier, which is its Firmneſs. 

This Kind of Hedge ſhould ſtand like a 
Wall. No Sight is more diſpleaſing than to 
ſee it ſway with the Wind; nor do the Trees 
| ever thrive that are ſubjected to this Motion. 

All the looſe Stakes being replaced, let him 
faſten up the Poles he had looſened from the 
| others, and then examine how thoſe and the * 
continue. 

Wherever a Pole is decayed, let him take 
it away, as the Stake; and lay one of * ſmall 
Aſh - poles in the Place of it. | | 
Let him faſten theſe by ſtrong Nails to 
| the upright Stakes, and then fix the Boughs 
to them. 


When thoſe which were 4 1 0 are thus 

| removed, let him look to ſuch as are looſe. Let 
theſe be faſtened in the fame Manner, as the new 

| ones, by nailing to the firm Stakes; and ſecuring 

| the faſtening in other Places with ſome of the 
Wire. 


This finilnes the Frame-work.. and let him 
now look to the Trees and their Branches. | 
| Theſe muſt be regularly train'd along the 
Frame, and faſtened at due Diſtances by the 
Of jer- twigs, not tying them ſo cloſe, ſo as to 
preſs or injure them. 5 

Let him take Care that the Branches do not 


croſs one another; and that they are not l in 
too thick. 


When he has ſecured the Hedge in every 
Part, and ty'd theſe in, let him look over his 
Work, and ſee that the Branches are placed at a 
tolerably regular Diſtance, and all is then as it 
ſhould be. 


In thoſe Eſpaliers formed of regular, ſquare, 
Timber, the Method is the ſame, only inſtead of 
the two Kinds of Aſh-poles, there muſt be pro- 

vided Timbers of the two Sizes. 
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en Ground to the South, and lay in 


8 BiC FID Na T 
CHLO RIS, er th KITCHEN GARDEN. 


HIS Week it will be proper to lay in 
a farther Crop of Endive for blanching; 
and as the Seaſon is unfavourable, tho the Work 
neceſſary, let the Gardener take theſe Faye 
tions. 
Let him take up a Parcel of Endive:Plants 
from their common Bed; 
the moſt and beſt curd Leaves, a 


Let him draw ſome Cords actofs.:a an n, Arx 
cool Room, and tye up theſe Plants as they 
are taken out of the Ground, -with, the p- 
ward. 

Th is beſt done with = Baſs ; and the 
Trouble i is little: the ſaving of the Plants, am- 
ply recompenſes it; for the Wet draining 
from their Leaves, in that Manner, they are 
exempted from the common Accident of re rotting 
in the Ground; before they begtt to blanch. 


Open a Trench in a dry. Part of the Kirch- 


Plants after they have hung | all Nigh t in the. 
South-fide' of the Ridge. 


Bury them within half an Inch of the Togs ; ; 


and when the Work is | finiſhed, ſee there be A 


a 2 that ep e Water 1 run off. 


vour. 
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chuſing ſuch a3 we | 


e Endive 


* 
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of ſearching for Snails. in Holes, and for Ca- 
terpillars Neſts upon the Trees. The Nakedneſß 
of the Place, will make it eaſy for him to find 
them; and he will thus ſecure his Spring-Crops,, 


Ia the Beginning of Winter we directed the 
Sandner to plant out ſome of his early Kinds 
of Cabhage; and it will be proper now to watch 
the Opportunity of a mild and moiſt Days to 
makę a ſecond Plantation of that Kind. 

Theſe ſhould be planted in a dry and ach 
Sail and they will W * others for 
the Table. 

One common Error we are here to caution 8 
Gardener toavoid, which is the ſowing the Ground 


| vith,another Crop wheron chaſe Cabbages are to | 


be planted. 1 
This is a r has 83 


Land is very dear, and the Peopla -who- raiſe 
| theſe Things muſt, make the moſt of every Inch 


of it : and from. their Practice it in Was in⸗ 


to the Books upon this Subject. i nc 


9270 uſual Crop is .Spinnarhy, and they mi 
82 before, they, plant the Cabbages M but in this 
aſe both. are che worſe for it; and chere is no 


Reaſon hy the Country Gentleman, Who has 


' Graund,enpugh, ſhould i unpair two Crops; by diyi- 
ding the Nouriſhment, which is only ſufficient for 


bringing one of them to. en 
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SECTION I. 
FLORA, or the PilzasSURE-GARDEN. 


CRAP 4k 
Curious Plants and Flowers now in their Perfection. 


1. RADIATED ANNUAL SENECIO. 


ſeen more gracefully than this. The 

Stalk ſpreads, without the leaſt Regula- | 

rity, into innumerable Branches; and theſe are all 

rown'd with great Numbers of ſhewy Flowers; 

not double, as Culture gives many Kinds, but as 

we ſee the Hedge-Weeds riſe from Nature's fow- 
ing, luxuriant in Simplicity. 

The long Rays of the Flower, have, in the 

Minds of thoſe who judg'd leſs accurately, re- 


T HE Wildneſs of Nature is in few Plants | 


mov'd the Plant out of its proper Place. Theſe, 


from the Reſemblance of it to the Afters, call'd 
ic by that Generical Name. Aer Africanus 
annuus Senicions foltis, is its Title in Con E- 
LINE. 

Linne@vs reduces it to the Senecios; and its 
proper Denomination is Senecio corollis radiantibus 
foliis laciniatis, annua. 

The Root is fibrous, white, and of a bitter 
Tala. 

The Stalk is weak, irregularly upright, diffus'd 
into innumerable Branches; in Colour, Crim- 
ſon, duſted with white; and hung about with 
a white woolly Down. 

The Leaves ſtand as irregularly as the Branches; 
but they are numerous and of a handſome Figure. 
They are long, moderately broad, and very deep- 

Numb. XXI. 


ly and irregularly divided into numerous jagged 
Segments. Their Colour is a fine ſtrong and 
lively green; and the Middle Rib, which is very 
large on the under Part, is red, like the Stalk, 


and duſted over with the ſame greyiſh Pow- 
der. 


The Flowers terminate the Diviſions of the 
Branches, which are innumerable. They are 
large and beautiful: the Rays are of a fine deep 
Crimſon, and the Diſk or Central Button yellow. 

The Structure of the entire Flower is this: A 
Conic Cup, form'd of a Number of narrow, ob- 


long, and pointed Scales, ſurrounded at the Baſe 
with a few ſhort and broad ones, contains a Clu- 


ſter of tubular Floſcules, arrang'd into a rounded 


Diſk ; and a few broad, oblong, and elegant Rays 
ſurrounding them. 


The Floſcules in the Diſk have each five Fila- 


ments, with coaleſcent Buttons. There is alſo in 


the Centre of each an oval Rudiment of a Seed, 
and a ſingle Style ſplit at the Top. Theſe there- 
fore afe Hermaphrodite Flowers : thoſe in the 
Verge are Female only; but both ripen Seeds, 
which are wing'd with Down, 

The Coaleſcence of the Buttons ſhews the Plant 


one of the Hgeneſia; and as the Central Flowers 


can ripen their own Seeds, the Impregnation of 
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tte Female Floſcules in the Verge not being ne- 
ceſſary to the Continuation of the Species, the 


Subdiviſion to which it belongs i is that of Polyga- 


mia Super flua. 


Culture. of this SEXEC10, 


The Plant is a Native of Africa, where it 
thrives beſt on the Sides of Hills, near Springs, 
and in the Neighbourhood of Foreſts. A rich 
Mould and due Moiſture, with ſome Advantage 
of Shade, are therefore the true Means of raifing 
it to Perfection. 

The Seeds which ripen here grow freely; 


and there is no Occaſion for farther Thought 


about its Propagation. | 

| Tho' a Native of Africa, it will live without a 
Stove z 
tumn is very proper to keep it in Flower. 

I have, in favourable Summers, made it thrive 
for a very long Continuance in the open Ground 
but at the beſt it will be deſtroy'd in ſuch Situa- 
tions, before the Time of its coming to the moſt 
valuable Period of flowering, which is to this Sea- 
ſon, thro? the dead of Winter. 

Let ripe Seeds be gather'd in Autumn; for they 
are better than ſuch as are produc'd in other Sea- 
ſons. Let theſe be laid in the Heads upon a pa- 
per'd Shelf, and early in Spring ſhook out. 


Let them be ſown upon a moderate Hot-Bed 


but the Shelter af a Green-houſe at Au- 


— 


with thoſe of the tender Annuals, 
Plants be treated in the ſame common Manner. 
When they are of a Height to tranſplant, let 


them be remov'd into a ſecond Hvt-Bed ; after 


this into ſeparate Pots; and in theſe let them 
be ſhelter'd under a Hot-Bed Frame. 

From Time to Time let them be water'd; and 
let them have as much Air as the Seaſon will 
permit, hardening them by Degrees to the taking 
of them out. 

In June let the Pots be ſet among the Exotics 
in the open Air; and let two or three of the Plants 
be ſet in the open Ground. 

Chuſe for this Purpoſe, a Spot where the 
Earth has ſome Moiſture, and where there is 
at Noon the Shade of Trees. Let the Plants be 
looſen'd from the Pots, with the whole Ball of 
Earth about them, and ſet in with Care. 

The Management of theſe, and of ſuch as are 
potted, muſt be the ſame. No Compoſt is ne- 
ceſſary for either: common Garden-Mould agrees 
perfectly well with them. They muſt be ſuffer'd 
to ſpread out into Branches in their own wild 
Way ; and from Time to Time carefully wa- 
ter'd. 

| Thoſe in the Borders will be the largeſt 
Plants; but there will be a greater Number of 
Flowers on ſuch as are potted. Thoſe in the 
open Ground will be deſtroy'd early by the Froſts 
of the latter Part of Autumn; but ſuch as are in 
Pots being remov'd with the other Plants into 
the Greenhouſe in Winter, will flower till Spring. 


2, 


We here bring before the Curious Reader a Plant 
worthy all his Attention. 

Singularity and Beauty are the two Sources of 
Recommendation in Collections of Exotic Plants; 
and Nature has diſtinguiſh'd ſome by one, and 
recommended others by the other. 

This Plant poſſeſſes both; each in ſo high a 
Degree, that it wou'd be recommended ſufficiently 
by that alone; and either ſo equally, that tis not 
eaſy to ſay for which it ſhould be moſt regarded. 

A vaſt and regular Tuft of Flowers crowns the 
ſingularly leafy and beautiful Stalks, and appears 
as an artificial Noſegay. Every one who has met 
with the Plant, has been ſurpriz'd and pleas'd with 
itz but it was not early refer'd to the proper Ge- 
nus, or calPd by its diſtinctive Name. 

CoMMELINE makes it a Cotyledon; and from 

him BREVYNIUSs, and others, have recorded it un- 
der the ſame Title. 
' Linn&us, much more correct, has deter- 
min'd it a Craſſula; and adds, as the Diſtinction of 
the Species, foliis planis, cartilagineo-ciliatis Baſi 
connato vaginantibus: Craſſula, with flat cartila- 
ginouſly ciliated Leaves, join'd at the Baſe, and 
ſurrounding the Stalk. 

[t is robuſt and ſhrubby, 


"CRIMSON RAS Ur 


The Root is thick and ſpreading: the Stem, 
where naked, is of a duſky brown, firm, and 
hard, 


and let the 


— 


Jan, 


— . 


The Leaves are very ſingular and x very beauti⸗ | 


ful : they are oblong, broad, and ſharp-pointed. 
Their Subſtance is firm, their Colour a yellowiſh 
green, and they are edg'd with a filmy Rim. Ar 
the Baſe they grow together, and encompaſs the 


Stalk. 


The Flowers are extremely beautiful and nu 


merous, and they ſtand in great Tufts, in the 


Manner of Umbells. They are large enough to 
be very conſpicuous ; and their Colour is a bright 


and glowing Crimſon. 


Each has its ſeparate Cup, compos'd of five 
oblong narraw, pointed Leaves, which converge, 
and form a kind of Tube. 

The Body of the Flower is form'd of five Pe- 
tals. Theſe have very long and ſlender Bottoms, 
which coaleſce at the Extremity ; and the broad 
Part of each Petal is of an oblong oval Form 
and pointed, fully ſpread' out; and naturally, 
when at the Extent, turning a little backward. 

Deep in the Centre of the Flower is plac'd the 


Rudiment of a five-parted Fruit; and at its Baſe 


a ſingular and elegant tho' ſmall Nectarium. 
This 
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= This conſiſts of Scales, equal in Number to | Sift upon theſe a Quarter of an Inch of the ſame Jan, 
— tee Petals : one riſing from the Baſe of each Di- | Compoſt, and ſprinkle it with a very little Water. 
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viſion of the Rudiment. 
End. 


They are nip'd at the 


The Student who purſues by the true Path the 


Road of Science, when he has obſerv'd theſe, 
which he will underſtand to be a proper Part of 
the Generical Character, will look among the Fi- 
laments for the Claſſical Mark. Theſe he will 
find in Number five; ſhort, upright, annext to 
the Baſe of the narrow Bottoms of the Petals, 
and terminated, each by its ſimple Button. 

Five Styles riſe in the Midſt, one from each 
Part of the Rudiment ; and the Fruit which ſuc- 
ceeds, is compos'd of five Capſules. | 

The five Filaments in this Flower ſhew the 
Plant to be one of the Pentandria; and the five 
Styles determine in the ſame Manner that it is one 
of the Pentagynia, the fifth Sub- diviſion of that 
Claſs. 


* 


Culture of this CRas8ULA. 


It is a Native of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
of other Parts of Africa, but will bear the open 
Air with us in Summer Months, and live thro' 
the worſt Winters in the Shelter of a Green- 
houſe. 

The beſt Methods of propagating it is by Seeds; 
and the fitteſt Compoſt is one Part Paſture- 
Ground, and one fourth rotted Cow-dung. 

Early in Spring let a Pot be fill'd with this, 
and ſcatter over the Surface a Dozen of the Seeds. 


| 


Set this Pot up to the Rim in a Bark-Bed of 
moderate Heat, and once in two Days give it 
again a very ſlight Sprinkling of Water. 

The Plants will thus appear : they muſt 
be every Evening very gently water'd; and in the 
Middle of the Day ſome Air muſt be admitted. 
When they have thus been nurs'd up to ſome 
little Height, let as many ſmall Pots as there are 
good Plants, except one, be fill'd with the ſame 
Compoſt, Let the ſeveral young Plants be taken 
up with Care, only leaving the one which ſtands 
neareft the Middle, and which muſt be left alone in 
the original Pot. Plant the reſt with great Care, 
and ſet the Pots in the Bark-Bed up to their Rim. 
Give them a very gentle Watering ; and cover the 
CO with a Mar _ the Heat of the 


Day. 


Let them be thus W till they are well 
rooted; then by Degrees harden them to the 
Air. 

After this they will only require to be ſhifted 
into larger Pots, as they grow too big for the 
firſt; and to be by Degrees inur'd ſo far to the 
Air, as to bear it in the moſt favourable Sea- 
ſons. They muſt then be ſet out for the Sum- 
mer among the Exotics which bear that Expo- 
ſure; and at the Approach of Winter remov'd 
into the Greenhouſe. They will here bloom from 
July to the very End of Winter, if rightly ma- 
nag' d; ſuffering no Flower to ſtand to Seed; and 
at Times repeating gentle Waterings. 
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This is a common Ornament of our 3 
and added to the pleaſing Colour of its Leaves, 
and Beauty of its Flowers, it has no ſmall Recom- 
mendation from the Seaſon in which they are pro- 
duc'd: this is a Time when few can be had to grace 


the open Ground; and thoſe few therefore have a 


double V alue. | | 
A Plant ſo conſpicuous, and native of many 
Parts of Europe, as well as univerſal in Gardens, 


could not eaſily eſcape the Notice of any who have 


ſtudy'd Botany. It ſtands under the ſame general 
Name, Cyclamen, in all of them ; but we meet 
with various Additions to this generical and uni- 
verſal Term, according to the Changes the Plant 
receives from Accident or Culture. 


The moſt proper Addition to the Name in the 


old Writers, is that of CAs PAR Bavnineg ; Orbi- 
culato folio, inferne purpuraſcente : Cyclamen, with 
a rounded Leaf, Purple underneath. 

Linxvs, who ſuſpects the Form of the Leaf 
to be capable of great Variation, and therefore 
too uncertain for a diſtinctive Character, adds, 
corolla retroflexa : Cyclamen, with a retroflex 
Flower; uniting the fancy'd Species of others 
under that common Name as only Varieties, 


| 


| 


ROUND - I. EAV o CYCLAMEN, 


The Root i is — _ tuberous, 
There is no common Stalk for Leaves and 


Flowers, as in the Generality of Plants; but 
each Leaf and each Flower riſes directly from the 


Root upon its proper Footſtalk. 

Thoſe of the Leaves are purpliſh, long, weak, 
and ſlender. 

The Leaf itſelf approaches to round; but it 
is deeply divided for the Reception of the Stalk, 
which adheres in the common Way to an indented 
Edge, not as in ſome round Leaves, to the 
Centre. 

Beſide this Indenting, which, tho? it opens lit- 
tle, takes from the regular Roundneſs of the Leaf, 
it is terminated at the oppoſite Part by a ſmall 
Point. , 

The Colour is, on the upper Side, a fine deep 
green blotch'd with white ; and on the under Side 
a deep red, between Purple and Crimſon. The 
Veins are large and conſpicuous; and they are 
throughout of a pale Crimſon. 

The Footſtalks of the Flowers exceed thoſe of 


the Leaves in Length, and are uſually more erect, 


They are as ſlender as the others; and their Co- 
lour, which is red at the Bottom, becomes to- 


ward 
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1 an. ward the Top pale and whitiſh. The Flowers | 
—ſtand ſingly, one on each of theſe Stalks; and 


cheir Colour is a deep purpliſh red. 
Fach has its Cup, which is rounded, and di- 
vided at the Edge into five oval Segments. , 
The Body of the F. lower conſiſts of a ſingle 


Petal, but is of a very peculiar Form. At the 
Bottom it is rounded, and droops : the Part 


from this riſes and. is divided into five large Seg-. | 
ments; and. there is a prominent Neck.. This | 
falling, there comes a large round Seed-yeſſel of | 


the Berry Kind, covered with a Shell, and burlt- 
ing, when ripe, by five Parts at the Top. 5 


To underſtand the Place of this Plant in the. 


LinnAaNn Syſtem, the Student muſt tear open, | 


the tubular Part of the Flower: he will find with- 
in that five F laments, ſhort, and terminated by 
_ convergent Buttons; and in the Midſt of theſe a 
ſingle Style. This ſhews the Plant to be one of 
the Pentandria Monagynia. 


5 Culture of "this CYCLAMEN. 15 


to ſtock a Garden with this humble Plant; but tltere 
will require that Patience which fhould be as much 
che Characteriſtic of the Gardener as of Ln 
Angler; for it will be ſome Years 92 
Seedlings riſe to flower. F 

Let him gather ripe Seeds from a an | old and 
well-eſtabliſh'd Root of a 6 good. Kind,” for the 
Varieties are many. 

The Beginning of June is the beſt Seaton for 

collecting them; and he will at that Time find 

the Seed - veſſel cloſe to the Ground upon a 


twiſted Stalk. This was the original Footſtalk 
of the Flower; and it thus runs up into a ſpiral 


Form, by the great Contrivance of Nature, to 
draw the ripening Seed-veſſel cloſe to the Earth, 
where the Leaves may ſhelter it. 

When they have Rd t this uſeful Office, | 
they fade, and nothing appears till many Months 
after, when the Flowers rife upon their naked 


% ne M Be I Cate chan that of keeping 
A very little Trouble and Attention will ſerve 


2 
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Footſtalxs, and ſoon after them the Leaves, 
| Ong the later Part 6f the Bloom. * 


\ © When! the Gardetiet has taken up ſme of the. 
Seed-veſſels, at this advanc'd Seaſon, let him lay 
them At a Diftarice from one another, upon a pa- 
pet'd Shelf, t6 ary, They will burſt, after a 
few Days, atid the Leeds will falt out. Let him 

| ſhake out ſuch as do not fall naturally; and hay- 

ing ſeparated them, let hitn ſpread them thin upon 
the fame Shelf, to harden now they are naked. 


15 the latter End of Auguft prepare a Border for 
them in this Manner: 

5 Dig out the Mould two F oot * and . 
in a Parcel of large Gravel to cover the Bottom 
two or three Inches. Then put in the Mould ä 
ag uin; level the Surface, and ſcatter over it the 

Sede ſo. that they may lie at about an Inch Di- 

ſtance. | Sift. over them a Quarter of an Inch of 
the ſame Mould, and throw on ſome Pieces of 
Furze Buſhes. 


If the ſucceeding Tits be dry, kr this Bed 
have now and then à litfte Water. After this 
the Plants will riſe and thrive. without any farther 
them clear from Weeds. 
They Thould be thin d where they riſe too 
cloſe; and ſuch as are taken up for this Purpoſe, 
| ſhould be planted in more vacant Spots. # 


They muſt remain in the Bed till they are 
come- to the Time of theit flowering, ek, will 
not be till about the fourth, Year. 1 

Then the beſt are - to be mark'd, for thn 
riſe many Varieties : and when the Leaves which. 
ſucceed their Flowers, are faded, that is, toward 
the latter End of the June following, they muſt 
be taken up, and planted out in different Parts of 
the Garden, leaving as many as can conveniently 
ſtand in the original Bed. - Their Diſtance in this 
. ſhould be about two Foot; for they will grow in 

a Number of Years to more than one Foot in 
Dann in the Root. 


After "this they require no particular Coe. 
They bear aft Seafons with us, and flower in more 


Profufion every fucceeding Tear, as the Roots en- 


| creaſe in 1 


4. EVERGREEN ME I. I A. 


The Singnlarity and Beauty of this Tree 
brought it early into the familiar Knowledge of 
the Studious 3 in Botany; and we find it nam'd by 
them with great Praiſe, under the Title of Aze- 
darach. L 

TouRNEFORT has diſtinguiſh'd it. by an Ad- 
dition of great Praiſe, Azederach ſemper virens, & 
 florens: Azederach ever-green and ever-flowering. 
Lx x Aus, baniſhing the harſh and barbarous 
Name by which it had been. {6 univerſally call'd 
for ſome Time, has given it that of rea? 
and, as. the Leaves on this are branched, 


pinnated z he adds, as the Diſtinction of this 
7 


. 


foliis bipinnatis: Melia with doubly pinnated 
A kata 

This is a Character not ſeen in thoſe Leaves 
which accompany the Flowers at the Extremity 


of the Branches, but on thoſe which are plac'd lower., 


I!: is a Tree of conſiderable Bigneſs. The Root 
| ſpreads far; the Trunk riſes upright and thick; 
and at ſome Height ſpreads into many Branches. 

The Bark is brown; bur on the young Twigs 


The . are very numerous and large : i 


d | they are plac d in an irregularly pinnated Manner; 
there is another Species which has them ugly 


| ſome on ſimple and ſome on divided Ribs; and 


@ © % % 


each Pina, or particular Leaf, is oblong, mo- 
derately 
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derately broad, att. and ſerrated. Their 


Colour is a very bright green on the upper Side, 


but on the under paler. 


The Flowers crown the Extremities of the 
Branches in large Cluſters. 

They are ſeparately ſmall, and they are plac'd 
on long and ſlender Footſtalks. Their Colour 
is a faint Purple, paler toward the Edges, and 
fomewhat deeper in the Middle. 


of a roundiſh Shape, but furrow'd. in five Places, 
and divided within into as many Cells; in each of 
which is contain'd an oblong Seed. 


The Flower has ſomething in its Conſtruction 
ſo extremely ſingular, that it very well deſerves 
the moſt curious Inſpection. The Cup in which 
it ſtands is ſmall, form'd of a ſingle Piece, 
and is divided at the Edge into five little upright 
Segments. 


The Body of the Flower is compos'd of five Pe- 


tals, but one is frequently abortive :, theſe are ob- 
long, narrow, and wide expanded; and in their 
Midft riſes a Nectarium of a peculiar Shape: it is 


Piece, divided by ten light Indentings at the 
Edge. 

Within this ſingular Appendage ſtand the Fila- 
ments; they are in Number ten, correſponding 
to its ten Indentings. They are extremely ſhort , 
they have their Inſertion on the Inſide of the Nec- 
tarium, but a little below its indented Rim z and 
they are crown'd with ſmall Antheræ or Buttons, 
whoſe Heads ſcarce riſe above it. The Rudiment 
of the Fruit is lodg'd at the Bottom; and its 
Style, which is ſingle, riſes to the Height of the 
Filaments. 


The Student will not be at a Loſs from this 


to find the Claſs to which the Melia belongs in 
the LIN EAN Syſtem, or the Sub- diviſion under 
which it is arrang'd, It is one of the Decandria 
Monogynia. | | 


Culture of the M ELIA. | 


The Tree is a Native of Ceylon, and many other 
Parts of the Eaſt, where it lives in barren Ground, 


and cloaths the naked Rocks with its profuſe Ver- | 


dure at all Seaſons. 


Notwithſtanding the Warmth of its native Cli- 
mate, the Tree will ſtand our Winters in the open 


The Fruit which follows is of a raunded Form, | 
and ſoft on the Outſide ; it contains a Stone alſo 


—_— — 


Nature direfts what we are to do with Reſpect 


Rr r 


Air, when it has arriv'd at a moderate Strength: Jan. 
but Care is requir'd to bring it to this Stature, and 
a proper Soil and Expoſure muſt be allotted for 

it when planted out, or our Froſts will kill it. 


to theſe Articles. The Place where it is planted 
out, muſt be warm and dry, open to the Sun, 
and ſhelter'd from cold Winds; and. the Soil muſt 
be a dry and not over rich Paſture Earth. 


This is the Ground to receive it when of ſix 
Years Growth but to bring it to this Strength 


more Caution is required. 


The Fruit is to be gather'd when perfectly ripe; 
and the Stones having lain ſome Time to dry, 
the Kernels are to be taken out of them: theſe 
muſt be left four Days upon a paper'd Shelf, and 
then ſown in the following Manner : 


Fill two Pots with freſh Paſture-Mould, and 
ſtrew over the Surface of each half a dozen of 


| theſe Kernels, and as many of the whole Stones ; 


ſift a Quarter of an Inch of the Earth over them, 
ſet the Pots up to the Rim in a Bark-Bed, 
and give them a little Water: one or other of 


| the two Kinds will certainly ſucceed. 
long, upright, tubular, and form'd of a fingle | 


When the Plants come up, they muſt be wa- 
ter'd at Times, and by Degrees harden'd to the 
Air, by raifing the Glaſſes. 

Let them be nurs'd up in this Manner till the 
Heat of Summer, and then remov'd carefully 
into the open Air among the Greenhouſe 
Plants. 


At Autumn let them be remov'd with the 


reſt. ing. che Houſe : and the ſucceeding Spring 


let them be carefully taken up, and planted into 
ſeparate Pots, ſetting theſe up to the Rim in a 
Bark-Bed, till they have again taken Root. 

After this they muſt be by Degrees inur'd again | 
to the Air, and ſet out with the other Green- 
houſe Plants. 


From this Time they require the common 
Management of the other Green-houſe Plants, 
till they are of ſuch an Age as we have nam'd for 
planting in the open Ground : this muſt be done 
in April, with great Care; ſhaking them out of 
the Pot with the Ball of Earth entire; and plant- 


ing them in a Hole where the Mould is well 
broke. 


They muſt be water'd carefully till well fix'd 


in their new Place, and they will then require no 


farther Care. 


g. WARTED 


> Ihe : 4 "RT 2 
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cs. WARKTED CORAL ALOE 
Plate The everlaſting Variety of the Aloe Kinds has | there riſe ſeveral Lines, or very narrow Streaks 
XXI. ſufficient Attention among our Collections; and of white, Theſe, as well as the green Baſe, are 
Fig. 5. there are few Species which more deſerve it than | moſt diſtinct in the unripe Flowers: for in thoſe 
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the preſent. . 

Many of the later Writers have nam'd this; and 
ſome have raſhly made two or three imaginary 
Species from its various Aſpect, when more or 
leſs vigorous, or under a better or worſe Manage- 
ment. 

CoMMELINE, who with great Diligence exa- 
mined the Aloe Kind, calls it Aloe Africana flore 
rubro, folio triangulari & verrucis ab utraque parte 
albicantibus notato. 

Linnzvus, Aloe foliis linguiformibus patulis di- 
ſtichis: Aloe, with Tongue-like Leaves, that 
ſpread in two Series. A very expreſſive Name, 

The Root is thick and pale. 
The Leaves riſe from this in a Cluſter, and 
ſplit, as it were, into two Arrangements : they 
are ſo very ſingular and beautiful, that if the 
Plant had nothing more to recommend it, none 
would refuſe it a Place in their Collections. 

They are eight Inches long, moderately broad, 


thick, and ſomewhat triangular in Form. 


Their Colour is a very ſtrong and elegant 
green; and they are cover'd on both Sides with 
white Tubercles, in the Manner of Warts. Theſe 
have no regular Shape or Form, but lie ſcattered 
in a thouſand Figures upon every Part of the 
Leaves, to the Extremity, where they terminate 
in a Point. 

The Flower-ſtalk riſes to the Height of two 
Foot and a half, and is round, firm, and of a 
gloſſy red, reſembling a Piece of poliſh'd Coral. 


Toward the Top it droops with the Weight of a 


Jong Spike of Flowers. 


Theſe are oblong, hollow, and divided at the 


Rim into ſix irregular Segments, which turn back 
a little. Each Flower has a ſhort and ſlender 
Footſtalk, of a paler red than the principal Stalk, 
on which it hangs in a drooping Poſture. 


| The general Colour of the Flower is red, but 
toward the Baſe it is greeniſh ; and from this Part 


fully mature, the red is almoſt univerſal. 

For the reſt, the Flower is like the others of 
the Aloe Kind, which we have deſcribed before: 
It is form'd ef one Piece; it hangs to the Foot- 
ſtalk without a Cup, and within, there ſtand ſix 
Filaments, which are of the Length of the tubu- 
lar Part, or a little more, with a ſingle Style 
among them. 

This ſhews the Plant to be one of the Hexandria 

Monogynia of Linn & us. 
The Seed-veſſel which follows, is oblong, and 
form'd of three Parts, mark'd with three 
Furrows, and divided into three Cells, in each af 
which are numerous ſmall Seeds. 


Culture of this ALot. 


This is one of the African Kinds which produce 
a great Number of Off- ſets, and are eaſily propa- 
gated from them. 

The beſt Soil for it is thus made : 

Mix equal Parts of dry Paſture-Earth and 
Sand: add half the Quantity of ſoft Chalk. 
To four Buſhels of this Mixture put a Peck of 
Lime. Mix theſe well, and let them lie out a 
Year. | 

Then fill as many Pots as there are to be 
Suckers rais'd, Let the Suckers be care- 
fully taken from the old Plants ; and laid on a 
Shelf in an airy Room, till the Bottom, where 
they adher'd, is dry : they are then fit to be 
planted. 

The Pots muſt be very ſmall; and the whole 
Management the ſame as in the other African 
Kinds which we have mentioned already. 

If this Compoſt be not made in Time, the 
common Kind we have already directed for the 
African Aloes, will anſwer the Purpoſe : but it is 
in this particular Mixture I have ſeen the Plant 
riſe to its full Perfection. 


Plate 
þ & 2 


6. ORHIOIDE 


This is a Plant of the moſt extreme Singularity : 
worthy to be every where introduced among the 


Fig. 6. moſt Curious; and demanding the Notice of the 


Botanical Student in a peculiar Manner, as it 
greatly departs from the exterior Form of the 
Genus to which it belongs, and very much reſem- 
bles another. 

Let the Student. caſt his Eye unprejudicedly 
upon the Figure given in the annexed Plate 
(which is taken from a very perfect Specimen of 


the Plant) and he will ſcarce diſtinguiſh that it 


HYACINTH. 


is of the Hyacinth Kind. The Leaves, the 
Stalk, and the Manner of growing, perfectly re- 
ſemble the Orchifs: and the exterior Struc- 
ture of the Flower has nothing of the Hyacinth 
Form; nor Colour. 

The Characters thus miſrepreſented by the 
Wantonneſs of Nature to the more careleſs 
View, are impreſſed diſtinctly on the more eſ- 
ſential Parts, and are too plain and 2 to 
admit Miſtake. 


BrEYNIUS 


Or GARDENING. 
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Bazynivs hence called it by its proper 


—— Generical Term, Hyacinth, adding for its Di- 


ſtinction from the others; Orcbiaides Africanus 


bifolius maculatus major flore ſulpbureo obſoleto 


majore. 


Lixxxus gives it a ſpecifick Title, ſuffi- 


ciently diſtinct in fewer Words, Hyacint bus Co- 
rollis irregularibus ſexpartitis, Hyacinth with ir- 
regular Flowers; divided into fix Parts. 


The Root is round, white, and full of. a ſlimy 


Juice. 


The Leaves which tiſe from it are naturally 
two. They are long, conſiderably broad, undi- 


vided at the Edges, and obtuſe at the End. 
They envelope one another at the Baſe, and 
there cheriſh and defend the Rudiment of the 
Stalk. Their Colour is a very beautiful green, 
and they are ſpotted with a duſky, blackiſh 
Purple. 

The Stalk is thick, round, and of a pale EI 


and toward the Baſe a little ting d with Purple ; 
it riſes between the two Lees ſurrounded a 
great Way up by their Baſes, and grows to fifteen 
Inches in Height. 

There are no Leayes on this, but its Top 


decorated with a looſe Spike of Flowers. The 


are in the higheſt Degree ſingular as als as 
beautiful; they ſtind at æ moderate Diſtance, and 


they are larger than the Generality of the Hya- 


- They appear gradually and ſtowly after one 
another, which is a great Recommendation: 


In the Centre riſe fix Filaments ; and in the 
Midſt of theſe is placed a ſingle Style. 

The Seed Veſſel that follows each Flower is 
ſhort, thick, and mark'd with three Furrows ; 
it is divided within into three Cells, and contains 
numerous, very minute Seeds. 

Theſe Filaments and the ſingle Style ks 
it to be one of the Hexandria Monog ynia of 


Linx@vs; the ſixth Claß, and its firſt Sec. 


tion. 


E T the Care of the Gardener, arid his conſtant 

Attention to the ſeveral Parts of his Ground, 
ſave us the Tediouſneſs of Repetition, by going 
over his Borders in the ſame Manner we have 
directed in the preceding Weeks; but as the 
Froſt may now be more dangerous than ever to 
his Seedling Plants, let him take redoubled Care 
to defend them. 


ſported iti the Manner of the Leaves with brown ; 


cinth kind. Their Colour is a deep yellow: 
duſky on the Outſide; and mote bright within, 


Each is form'd of a ſingle Petal, divided very 
deeply and irregularly into ſix Segments. 


Culture of the Hy acinTH. 


The Plant is a Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope : it is found about the Sides of Woods, 
where the Ground is rich and damp, and where 
the dead Leaves ſhelter its Root in the colder 
Seaſons, | +0. os 5 
Bazruiuvs das the fitſt Petſon who fatv it in 
Europe, flowering in Mrs: de Flints's Garden. 
Its natural Soil directs us how tb cultivate it; 
and the beft Method will be by Roots. brought 
from the Spot where they are natural: if theſe be 
taken up when the Leaves fade, they will bear to 
be a long Time out of the Ground. After this 
it may be encreaſed by Off- ſets. 
For its Reception let the following Compoſt 
be prepared, and mellow'd by frequent Turn- 
ings. 
Mix two Buſhels of rich Meadow Earth, one 
Buſhel of Pond Mud, three Pecks of Mould from 


under a Wood Pile, and one Peck of Matle; or 


if that cannot be had, of foft Chalk broke to 
pieces the ſame Quantity. 


Put into the Bottom of iz many Pots as you 
have Roots, ſeveral Pieces of looſe Gravel, to 


keep open the Hole for diſcharge of Water, and 


then fill them up within one third of the Top 

with the Compoſt. 

In the Middle of each Pot place one Root : 
take Care the Bud be exactly upright, and cover 
it three Quarters of an Inch with the Mould 

ſifting it carefully upon it. 


Set theſe Pots in a ſhady Place, and once in 
fave Days give them a little Water. 


Let them remain there till the Bud begins 


Weather intervene. Then place tlitemm in a 
more warm and open Situation; and at the Ap- 


. | proach. of Winter bring them into the Stove. 


Water them more frequently than before, but a 
little at a Time, and they will thus be brought ta 
yours in all their Beauty, 


Leſs Heat and leſs Care will bring them to 


| Flowers wy be few- and browniſh. 
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6 H A P. Il. 
The Care and Management of the Flowers Garden, Grew houſe, and 
Stove. 


The thoiceſt Kinds we have ditected him to 
ſow in Boxes, and theſe he ſhould now ſet in the 
Ground; dr otherwiſe the Shelter he lays upon the 
Surface will not prevent the Effect of Froſts thro? 
their Sides. 

Let him chuſe the higheſt and the dryeſt Spot 
he can, and take Care that it be open to the 


South. Here let him dig out a Piece of Ground 
| capable 


to ſhew itſelf above the Surface, unleſs ſevere 


flower, but not in their proper Strength, and ws | 
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capable to receive the Boxes, a full Spade deep: 
let him ſtrew over the Bottoms ſome Coal Aſhes, 
with the Cinders among them ; and upon a ſlight 
Bed of theſe ſet in the Boxes. 


Let him fill up the Space abont the Boxes with 


dry Mould, mix'd with ſome Sand, and well beat 


in; and upon the Surface of the Earth in the 
Boxes, which will be then upon a Level with the 
Ground, let him ſtrew ſome Pea Straw. | 
This Conduct will preſerve the Seedlings thro 
the moſt ſevere Froſts; and it is not n ex- 
cept when they are ſevere. | 
We have directed on a preceding Occaſion, the 


ſowing ſome of theſe Flower Seeds on warm Bor- 


ders, in the open Ground. Theſe will require the 
fame kind of Care. Let a good Quantity of 
Straw be thrown upon the Surface,. and let a 
large Parcel of dry Mould be thrown into the 
Alleys between theſe Beds, if there be ſeveral, 
or all about the Edges if there be only one. In 
either Caſe let this additional Mould be carried 
up to the Level of the Bed; and let it 1 a Foot 
thick round the i | 

In this Manner the Generality of Seedlings 
may be preſerved, and raiſed to Perfection with- 
out the Trouble that attends the Way in Boxes: 
but for the more tender and delicate Kinds, that 
Method is ſtill preferable. | 

This Week let the Gardener procure a * 
Quantity of freſh Dung, and throw it carefully 


up in a Heap to warm gradually. It is to lie 
about eight Days in this Heap; and will then be 
fit for the making hot Beds for raiſing the tender 
This Time of heating with 
twice well Turning, will make it perfectiy fr for 


Annuals from Seed. 


the Purpoſe. 
The next Care muſt be of the Compoſts, which 


are to receive particular Kinds, and are ſuited to 


their natural Condition. Theſe which lie in pro- 
per Heaps in ſome waſte Place, muſt be turn'd 
over and mix'd, and broken very thoroughly. 

The Buſineſs thus far done, let the Gardener 


viſit with due Attention, his Green-houſe ad 


Stove. 


In what Manner he is to manage particular 


Plants we have deliver'd under each Kind, and 


need not repeat here; but there are ſome general 


Cautions. 


The Seaſon is naturally at the worſt, and re- 


quires all the Regard to the Plants that can be 
ſhewn. | 

The Green-houſe muſt be kept cloſe, and 
guarded with Shutters, and Mats in the ſevere 


— - 
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Nights, but as this always tends to weaken the 
Plants, every Opportunity muſt be taken of give- — 
ing them Air in the Middle of tolerable Days. 


Where there is a Flue carry'd under the Green- 
houſe, there muſt be a little Fire uſed to keep 
the Air in a gentle Warmth at theſe ſevereſt 
Times; and where this is not the Caſe, ſome very 
clear Fire muſt be made in a portiele Furnace, 
or ſeveral Wax Candles muſt be kept burning in 


the very worſt Time: Tallow do not well ſupply 


their Place. 


The Practice in Holland is to keep a little Fire 
in one Corner of the Green-houſe with a few 
mouldering Turff. We have © theſe in ſome of 
our Fen Countries: they are worth almoſt any 
ons of Carriage for this Purpoſe ; and ſome- 

thing tolerably like them may be dug in moſt 
Places where there is boggy Ground. 

Theſe will keep a Heat without Offence or 
Violence ever ſo long: a Couple of them will be 
mouldering two Days into Aſhes without going 
entirely out ; and a Couple more laid upon the 
— will keep in the Fire in the ſame Man- 

Nothing is ſo fit for this Service of the. 
G N 


While the Windows are kept cloſe, let the 


Waterings be very ſparing. 
Let all dead Leaves be taken off, and carried 


out of the Houſe; and whereever there appears 


any Mouldineſs, let it be carefully and perfectly 
clear d off with a Spunge dip'd in warm Water. 
Let the ſame Care be taken in caſe of Inſects; 
only inſtead of warm Water alone, let the Spunge 
be wetted in 2 ſtrong. and wap. Deroftion of 
Wood Soot and Tobacco. | 

This Week it will be very proper to repair the 
Bark Bed in the Stove. © | 


One of the fineft Days that happen muſt be 


choſe for this Purpoſe; 'and the Work condacted 


with Difpatch and Care. 
All the Pots muſt be taken out, and the Bark 


mult be carefully ſtirred and laid level. If there 
want a Supply, a little muit be added that is 
in good Condition, and has lain to drain; and 
the Pots muſt be ſet in carefully and evenly again. 


This will not only ſet thoſe upright which had 
been ſettled unevenly, but the Heat of the Bed 
will be  refreſh'd gently by the Motion; and 
eſpecially if any Addition of freſh Bark have 


been made, which will be very e at this 
Seaſon. 


All this Time let the Heat of the Air be care- 
fully kept up by the Thermometer. 
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This is a Seaſon at which the cleaning them 
ſhould by no means be omitted, for the latter End 
of February is the Time when the Seeds of Moſſes 
ripen. There is therefore the ſame Advantage 
in diſplacing the Tufts now, as there is in pul- 


ling up Weeds i in. che Flower Borders before their 


Seeding. 


No 21. 


This digging breaks off the Fibres; and throws 
the Mould looſe and free upon thoſe broken 
Ends; and we have obſerv'd before, that this is 
the true Method of raiſing the Vigour of Trees; 
for abundant new Fibres are ſhot out from the 
broken Ends; and having a free Mould for 
ſpreading, they draw in a great deal of Nouriſh- 
ment. 
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The Buſineſs of the SEMINARY, for this Week. 
Mis Werk let the Buſineſs of Plantation | the Place where the Trees are afttrwards to be 
be begun, if the Weather be any thing fit: | planted, ſhould be always richer than that from 
if otherwiſe, nothing new is required in this | which they are brought. The Anſwer will be, 
Place ; and the Gardener need only continue his | that it promotes Vegetation: but to this there 
before directed Care. is a proper Reply. The digging the Ground all 
The proper Plantation fot this early Times, i is. | about. before they are planted, and the repeat- 
that of the hardier Kinds of Trees and Shrubs ; ing that digging between them afterwards will 
and the Place where they are now — muſt be | promote Vegetation in the ſame Degree without 
the drieſt in the Seminary, | the Damage. 3 
Let a Piece of Ground of this Condition be The great Thing for the Growth of young 
dug up a full Spade deep throughout, and a | Trees is to give them free Liberty to puſh the 
Spade and half where the Trees are to be plant- | Fibres which they naturally ſend every Way from 
ed; and below this let it be well broke wich a the Roots after planting; and it is never ſo ne- 
Pickaxe. ceſſary as now; for the Intent is, that they 
The careful digging of the whole Ground | ſhould be rooted well before the Droughts of 
where this Plantation is to be made, is a Thing | Summer. ; 
not enough regarded. Dung, which our com- I have exneriencdd, that in this Manner of 
mon Directors order to be carry'd by Loads into | Planting, the Trees have ſhot out Roots upon 
the Nurſery, ſhould in general be baniſh'd from | the firſt Warmth of the Air; and from time to 
thence entirely, | time encreaſed them till they have appeared as 
There are Exceptions, of which we have | vigorous in the Seaſon of throwing out their 
ſpoken; but, in general, nothing is ſo ill judged | Leaves, as thoſe which had been two or three 
as to enrich the Ground of a Nurſery, becauſe Years planted, 
FFEFIIEFIFICEICEIFE TL I TC PETE ED OTB I EFELESD Fe 
S8 E C T. III. 
POMOMN 4, or the FRUIT- GAR DEM. 
F there be any of the Fruit Trees not yet { Wherever new Trees are to be planted, let the 
clear d from Moſs, let the Gardener this | Ground now have its laſt Turning, and it will be 
Week, if there come a moiſt Day, compleat the | proper to dig in ſome freſh rich Mould from a 
Werk. Let the hollow Iron he uſes for this | Paſture. This done, lay the Surface level, and 8 
Purpoſe be ground to ah even, but not ſharp | obſerve after two or three Days, if it ſettles irre- 
5 ES ha arly, to throw in a little freſh Mould, and lay 
The Deſign is, that by following the Shape | jt even again. 
of the Branch with this Inſtrument, he may ſhave If the preceding Years Barretineſs have ſhewn 
off every Plece of Moſs ; as well thoſe which lic | the Trees in any particular Spot, to be in a Con- 
only in Cruſts, as thoſe which riſe from the Sur- | dition of Decay, let this Damage be repair d by 
face; and that without wounding the Bark. - | digging round about them, and by turning the 
Nothing can anſwer this Purpoſe but a clean | Earth at conſiderable Diſtances. 
round Edge in the Inftrument; for if it were | I have ſeen an old Tree reſtored to its Vigour by 
ſharp it would cut the Rind; and if nicked or | digging up a Piece of Ground that was on the other 
| battered it would ſcratch, which would be full as | Side of a Gravel-walk ; ſo far do the Roots extend. 
dad. 
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as often as the Weather will any way. permit; 
for upon the giving them Air at this Seaſon, 
depend not only the Vigour of the Plants, but 


the Flavour of the Fruit, They muſt, alſo be 


water'd every other Day. 
The ary es of prong may yet be continued 
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or the KITCHEN: -GARDER. 


CHLORIS, 


HIS Week ſhould be * that 1 

tant Article in the Kitchen Ground, the 

Hot - bed for raiing early Cucumbers and Melons. 

The Directions given for this in common Books, 

are in many Articles falſe and imperfect. | 

I fear there cannot be Ignorance in the Cauſe 

of this, but a worſe Occafion : that the Truth 

is very well known, but kept back on Purpoſe ; 

and that Gardening is not deliver d N in 
Books written by Gardeners. 


They grudge the Publick that Knowledge 


which they profeſſedly write to communicate, 


and are unwilling to make all the World Pro- 


ſpecious Pretext. 
in little Minds, and we are glad in the preſent 
important Inſtance to obviate its Miſchief. 


ficients, tho* they undertake the Work with that 
This is too common a Fault 


We have before us the Communication of a very 


Ailful Gardener on this Subject; and with that Con- 
firmation of our own Experience, we ſhall venture 


to promiſe, that in the following Account of the 


Hot-bed, the whole Conduct ſhall be laid down 
ſo clearly, that the Maſter of a Garden ſhall be 
able, with a little Attention, to judge whether 
his Servant act right in every Article; and the 
moſt unexperienced ſhall be able to conduct the 


whole Buſineſs without Error, 


Conſtruction of a Hot-bed with Dung. 


The Hot-beds now in uſe are of two Kinds; 
hol of Dung, and thoſe of Tanners-bark : che 
Dung Beds are fitteſt for Kitchen Products, the 


| Bark-beds for raiſing tender exotick Plants. 


The Management of the Dung Hot-bed con- 
ſiſts of three Articles, 1. The Choice. 2. The 


Diſpoſition of the Dung; and, 3. The keeping 


it at a due Degree of Heat. 

We will ſuppoſe a Gardener intends a Hot- bed 
for one Light. The Directions for making this 
will be more intelligible than if we take in more, 
and they will equally ſerve for any Compaſs, A 
Load of Dung is the proper Quantity for this 
Purpoſe ; and it muſt be ſuch as has a good Quan- 
tity of the Straw or Litter among it. 

The common Way is to take freſh Dung from 


the Stable, but this is not the Practice of thoſe 


a little. more tender: but for the tendereſt Kinds 
of all, there is an abſolute Neceſſity of waiting 
the breaking of the Froſt Seaſon; for their 
Wounds will not heal while the Air is in ſueh a 


Temperature. 


LY N 
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wh give the Diredion; Many habe been miſled 
by this, and have deſtroy'd their Plants by its 
unconquerable Steam. If older Dung. is not to 


| be had, this muſt be brought to a due Temper, 


by mixing five Buſnels of Coal Aſhes, well wet- 


nine Days. After this it will be fit for Uſe, but 
it will ſtill be very much inferior to ſuch as is of 
a proper Keeping; and will require great Care in 
the Management. The right Dung is ſuch as 
has a good Quantity of long Litter, and has lain 
three Weeks. . 

With a Load of this mix two Barrows of Coal 
Aſhes dry, and lay it in a Heap four Days. In 
this Time it will be fit for Uſe, and the Bed is to 
be then made in the following Manner. 

Mark out upon the Ground the Shape of the 


Light, and then draw another Line eight Inches 


beyond it every Way; here begin to lay the 
Dung upon the Surface of the Ground. 

Thoſe who direct theſe Things, order a Trench 
of the Bigneſs of the Light to be dug a Foot 
deep for the Dung; but this is very injudicious. 
Wet may ſettle in this, and chill the Bed; and 
if that does not happen, yet it is not ſo eaſy to 
continue the Heat in the Dung when any Part is 
Under-ground, and out of Reach. 

For this Reaſon let the Bed be altogether upon 
the Surface; and begin to make it by ſhaking the 
longeſt Part of the Litter firſt upon the Ground. 
Lay this even, ſpread it with the Fork, and tread 
it down, The longer it is the more treading it 
muſt have; and it may thus be laid to the full 
Extent of the center Line, as it will then be eight 
Inches longer and wider than the Frame that is to 
cover it. 


All the Time that the Bed is making up, take 


| the longeſt that remains of the Litter; and by 


this Means, by that Time the Bed is near fi- 
niſh'd, there will remain only ſome clean Dung 
without any Litter, or with very little at moſt 
among it. 

This is to be ſpread at the Top of the Bcd, 
and laid ſmooth and even as the reſt. | 

When the Bed is carried up to its Height 
in this Manner, if well wrought, it will be a- 
bout two Foot nine Inches thick, and this even 


_ laying 
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laying and PTY and the reſerving the clean 


—— Dung for the Top, are. all great Advantages : 


the Effect they have, is, that the Bed ſends up 
leſs Steam, and the Heat continues longer: theſe | - 


are the two principal TH to be wiſh'd for in 
ſuch a Bed. 


The common Direction is, to raiſe the Seeds in | 


a kind of coarſe Hot-Bed, under, a Bell-Glaſs. 
The Way is, to draw away a little of the outer 
Part of the Dung; to cover it with Mould ; and 
ſowing the Seeds on this, to throw on more 
Mould, a Quarter of an Inch thick, and ſo to 
raiſe the young Plants. Let our . uſe a 
better Method. 11 

When he has finiſh'd his Bed of Ring let him 
put on the Frame, and keep the Glaſs down: 
this promotes the Heat in a regular and proper 
Manner. When the Warmth riſes properly, give a 
little Air to moderate it; and os ſame Lene 
lets off the Steam. 

Raiſe the Plants in this oe 14325 

Fill two large Garden - Pots with: rich ndr 
Mould : ſow the Cucumber - Seeds upon the Sur- 


face, and ſift over them a little more than | 


Quarter of an Inch of the ſame Mould. |. 
Set theſe. Pots in the Dung up to the Rim 
but obſerve that they do not receive too much 


Heat: this will be ſeen by the Condition of the 
Mould about the Edge: if that keep in | 
| Mould muſt be brought in; and after it has lain 


due Temper, and retain its natural Moiſture, 
all is well, and the Pots are to remain as they are; 


but if the Mould grow dry, and crumble, the 


Heat is too much: in that Caſe raiſe the Pots a 
little Way out of the Dung, and give them a 
little Water. 
With this Management the Plants will riſe very 
favourably; and they will be, from their firſt 
Shooting, accuſtomed to the proper Degree, and 
Kind of Heat. 

By the Time the Plants appear, the Bed will 
be in a due Condition to receive the Mould. _ 

Let this be very light and rich, and lay it 
evenly all over the Surface, four Inches and 
a half thick. 

This will naturally receive the Plants raig'd in 


the Pots, by the Means of the ſame Dung; and 


they will not be in Danger either of burning or 
ſteaming. 


When the Plants have been two Days out of 


the Ground, they will be fit for planting in this 
Bed. 

Draw Lines upon the Mould lengthway and 
croſs-way, at two Inches and a half Diſtance ; and 
in the Centre of each Square they make, place 
one of the young Plants. Let them be ſet in 
with Care, and only the Seed-Leaves, and a 
Straw's Breadth of the Stalk, be above the 
Mould. See the Mould be well ſettled about 
them; but give them no Water. 

In thirty Hours they will be very well rooted 
again; and they are then to be mare with due 
Care. 

Set ſome Water to warm in the Bed, to be 
ready to uſe occaſionally; for now they are rooted 
they may be water 2 and indeed whey will re- 
quire it. 


Places, and leave the Holes open. 


Let Care be. 1 that the Bed keep up its 


Jan. 


Warmth, and that the Steam which riſes from it —— 


do not hurt the Plants. 
For the firſt Purpoſe, a Mat muſt be thrown 
over the Glaſs at Night, and in the Day-time in 
ſevere Weather; and this muſt be only of ſuch a 
Bigneſs as. to. cover the Frame, and not to hang 
down upon the Sides of the Bed. This anſwers 
the Purpoſe of preſerving a due Heat, without 
drawing up a hurtful Steam from the Dung, as 
a longer Covering often does, to the Deſtruction 
of the Plants, | 

The other Purpoſe muſt be bard according 
to the Seaſon, either by admitting Air into the 
Beds, or by turning and wiping the Glaſſes. The 
firſt is the true Method: but, when the Weather 
will not permit, the other is a uſeful Expedient. 

When the Air is any thing mild, let the Cover 
be rais'd a little, in the warm Part of the Day: 
this anſwers the double Purpoſe of letting out the 
Vapour, and of giving freſh Air to the Plants; 
which, whenever it can be done, is. of, the utmoſt 
Service to their Growth. Ra 

When the Severity of the Seaſon does not per- 
mit this, the Glaſſes muſt be turn'd the dry Side 
downwards, This prevents the hurtful Moiſture, 


condens'd from the Vapour of the Bed, from fall- 


ing upon the Plants. 
As theſe advance in Height, ſome. freſh 


a Night in the Bed, it muſt be drawn up about 
the Stalks, covering them up to the Height wy 


had when firſt planted, 


In this Time let the Heat of the Bed be . 


quently examined; and if there be any Sign of 


the Heat decreaſing too faſt, let Care be taken to 
keep it cover'd in the Night, and ſome freſh 
Litter be laid round the Sides. 

This not only keeps off the cold Air, * heat- 


ing there. itſelf, it communicates its Warmth to 


the Dung within. 

This never fails to keep a Bed in Order, when 
it is rais'd according to our Directions altogether 
above Ground; but I have ſeen more than once, 
when the Coldneſs aroſe from ſome Moiſture in 
the Trench, of ſuch as were made according to 
the common Practice, and then no Addition of 
freſh Dung was of any Service, 

If the contrary Extreme threaten, the Method 
to allay the Heat, is to thruſt a large Stick into 
the Red, at the Sides and Ends, in three or four 
Theſe let in 
Air, and let out the Steam; and the Bed will 
ſoon be brought to its due Temper. 

This Management will preſerve the Plants fo 
long as they are to continue in their firſt Bed; 
the proper Period of which is, while they have 
only the two Seed-Leaves. 

When the firſt of the rough Leaves appears, 
they muſt be remov'd into a new Bed, the Con- 
ſtruction of which, together with the Removal of 
the Plants into it, we ſhall conſider when it comes 
to be the Time of doing it. 


This Care taken of the moſt important Article 


for the Week, let the Gardener conſider in what 


elſe 
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elſe the Seaſon will permit him to bring forward 
Crops. 
Whatever he can ſow now, with any Hope of 


Succeſs, will be valuable by the early Time at 
which it will come in for the Table; and we ſhall 
adviſe him to riſque many a' bold Sowing upon 


that Ex If theſe fail, it is only the 
Loſs of the ſmall Quantity of Seeds. 

The Labour in preparing the Ground is not 
thrown away; for we hope our Pupil, in this 


little underſtood Art, knows by this Time, 


all digging and breaking of the Earth, ſerves to 
enrich it; and that Labour is the beſt Manure for 
the Kirchen- Garden. Dung gives an ill Taſte to 
moſt of the Products: the Sweat of the Brow 
is the wholeſome Enrichment of the Soil. | 


Upon this Plan let the Gardener dig up a Cou- 


ple of Pieces under ſome Fence, where there is 
Warmth and Shelter, for ſowing of Radiſhes and 
Carrots. 

Let the Ground be dug deep and well broke; 
and when the Seeds are ſown, let them be covered 
a little deeper than is uſually done, and the 
Mould be beaten down over them with the Back 
of a Rake. 

They will thus be preſerv'd during the Time of 
making their firſt Shoot of a Root; and they 


will from this have a much better Chance thro? 


the whole Time of their Growth. 

Dig up alſo two Pieces for ſmall Crops of 
Peaſe and Beans. The Windſor Bean may very 
well be ventur'd into the Ground this Week, and 
will probably riſe in good Order, and bring for- 
ward its Crop without Accidents. 

Small Salleting may very well be ſown a few 
Weeks hence upon the open Ground; but 
at this Time it ſhould be allow'd a ſlight Hot- 
Bed. Thoſe who in one Page direct otherwiſe, 
contradict themſelves and their Originals in the 
next. 

Our Gardener has, with a great deal of Care, 
preſerv'd Cauliflower Plants under Glaſſes, thro' 
the Winter, for an early Crop. The Dangers to 
which they would have been expos'd, without this 


Shelter, will ſoon be over; but lex” all Care be Ja, 
| taken of them til that Time. 


When the Nights are extremely ſevere, let 
Mats be thrown over the Glaſſes ; and, when any 
tolerable Weather comes, let them be rais'd 4 
little in the Middle of the Day. If a decay'd 
Leaf be ſeen in any Part, let it be taken off with 
Care, Draw up the Mould about the Stems of 
the Plants, and dig the Earth on the Outſides of 
che Glaſſes. 
Mint will be a very agreeable Herb in its young 
and tender State, for the following Months, and 
a Hot-Bed muſt be allow'd to raiſe it; but this 
need be only of a flight Kind; a little long Dung 
bury'd in a Trench under a warm Wall or Pale 
and cover d ſix Inches deep with Mould. From 
the Pale let thete hang a Mat, to be drawn down 
to che Ground upon Occaſion; and let this be 
peg d, to keep it firm, when the Weather is ſevere; 
At other Times it may be raisd occaſionally for 


| admitting Air to the Plants, | 
The Mint muſt be planted in this Bed at ſmall Di- 


ſtances z; and it muſt be water'd lightly from Time 
to Time, with Water that has ſtood in a Pot, 
plac'd half Way in a Dunghill, to warm. This 
Way it will rife early, and continue to flouriſh 
the more it is cut. 

A very large Supply made bs bes fem a final! 
Bed of Mint planted in this Manner ; and there are 
many other of the Spring-Crops which may be 
forwarded by a like Contrivance, at a ſmall Ex- 
pence and Labour. 


Let the Gardener remember to put 6% Babi 
of Mat to the Extremities of the Piece which is 


to fall down for the Defence of the Bed in this 


Plantation; for if they be left open, the Covering 
in Front will be of little Service. Otherwiſe, 
the pegging it down will keep the Bed ſufficiently 
cloſe for ſuch Purpoſes ; and there will all the 
Time be a tolerably free and pure Air in the co- 
ver'd Space. This would be uſeful in the higheſt 


Degree for all Hot-Bed Plants. But where a 


greater Degree of Heat is requir'd, no Art can 


give it with the needful Cloſeneſs of thoſe Beds. 
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| NUMBER XXII. 
For the firſt Week in FEBRUARY. 
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Curious Plants and Flowers now in their Perfection. 


1. APEN NINE ADONIS. 


N elegant, bold, and noble Plant; native 
of Europe, and bearing our Winters with- 
out Danger: riſing to a ſmall Height 


XXII. from the Ground, but covered with vaſt Flowers, 
Fig. 1. and thoſe of a moſt ſingular Dignity in Aſpect. 


The Botaniſts, for many Ages, have been fa- 


miliarly acquainted with it; but *twas not at firſt 
known by the proper Name. 

Moſt have call'd it an Helleborus: ALpinvus, 
a Buphthalmum. LIN Rus, who has refer'd 
it to the proper Genus, Adonis, adds, as its 
ſpecific Diſtinction, floribus e frudtu 
ovato. 

The Root is form'd of numerous thick and 
black Fibres, ſpreading every Way, and entang- 
ling variouſly one among another. 


are purple : they are divided in the pinnated 
Manner; and, what may be call'd the Pinnæ, or 
diſtinct Leaves, are oblong, pointed, and have 
ſome Breadth. 

The Stalk is round and thick, tho' low. It 
wou'd be upright, but that the Weight of the 
Flower is too much for its ſteady Support. 

Where it riſes from the Ground *tis reddiſh ; 
and often there hang about it a few Films of a 

Numb. XXII. 


The firſt Leaves are extremely elegant; their | 
Colour is a fine deep green, and their Foot-ſtalks | 


| 


purpliſh brown. Upward it is of a pale green, 
with ſame Tinge of yellowiſh; and it is all the 
Way duſted with little grey tranſparent Globules. 
Theſe are the Extremities of ſq many round 


; evaneſcent. ſecretory Ducts ; as the Hairs of other 


Plants are the more permanent Extremities of 
theirs. This Uſe of them GugrraRp diſcover'd, 
Linn@vs adopts theQpinion; and the Microſcope 
confirms it. 

The Leaves on the upper Part of the Stalk 
have leſs Breadth, and are more irregularly di- 
vided than thoſe at its Bottom; but they retain 
the ſame Tinct only fainter. 

The Flower is vaſt; and when the Root has 
ſtood to get good Strength, and numerous Stalks 
riſe from it together, the Tuft is crown'd with a 
continued Head of them, conſpicuous at a Di- 
ſtance, and elegant on nearer Examination. 

The Bigneſs of the Flower, when the Plant 
thrives perfectly, is that of the largeſt ſingle 
Anemone : its Colour perfect gold, 

The Cup in which it ſtands is in itſelf beauti- 


ful: five elegant oval Leaves compoſe it, and they 


are of a fine yellowiſh green; a proper Gra: 
dation of Nature between the perfect green of 
the Leaves, and full yellow of the Petals. 

The Body of the Flower is form'd of an un- 
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in the Gilded open to | the Winds, for their Blaſt Feb. 
favours it; and where the Mid-day Sun is in 


Feb. certain Number of Petals, uſually twelve or thir- 
— deen; when, in the fulleſt Number, fifteen : they 


are oblong, broad, and irregularly terminated : / 


and whether full expanded, or half blown, they 
have a moſt ſtriking Appearance. 

When fully open' d, the Colour is forgwhat 
paler, and more delicate; but when half blown 
there is a Spirit in the Flower that very well 
atones for the duſkier Colour. 

In the Centre ſtand numerous ſhort Fila- 
ments; they form a thick Tuft, and each is 
top'd by an oblong and ſomewhat crooked 
Button. 


In the Midſt ſtand numerous Rudiments | 
of Seeds, collected into a kind of Head; and 


on theſe are plac'd pointed and bent Stigmata, | 
to receive the Duſt from thoſe numerous But- 
tons. 


The Fruit is of an oval Form, and is compos· d t 


of naked Seeds, fix d in fiye Series to an ablang 
Receptacle. Their Shape is irregular, angulated, 
and bent at the Top. 

Our Student in this delightful Science, now 
knows, that to diſcover the Claſs to which 
this Plant belongs, beſide obſerving the great 
Number of the Filaments, he muſt trace them to 
their Origin. He knows that a, great Number of 
Stamina is a Character in common to the Troſan- 
dria and Polyandria; and that the Place of their 
Inſertion makes the Difference. They here riſe, 


from the Receptacle : the Plant is therefore of 


the polyandrous Kind; and its numerous Rudi- 
ments and Stigmata ſhew it one of that Sub-divi- 
fon, thence named Polygynia. 


Culture of the ApEN XIX E Aponis, 


The Culture of this elegant Plant we ſhall 
lay down from Practice; and ſhall tell the 
ingenious Gardener how he certainly may raiſe it 


to the moſt full Perfection, becauſe the Method 
we ſhall lay down has ſo ſucceeded. | 


As a Native of the Apennines, and of the coldeſt 
Parts of them, for in ſuch it thrives beſt in its wild 


State. Our Pupil will underſtand that it requires no 


Stove or Greenhouſe : the open Ground will ſerve 
it perfectly: and to know the Condition of the 


moſt proper Soil, he need only be told that it | 
flowers beſt where native, when it has a light but 


not dry Earth, and a Noon Day's Shade. | 

For its Soil, let him dig out ſome Paſture- 
Land from under the Turf on the Side of a Hill, 
where the Mould is light and mellow, and is ac- 
cuſtomed to ſome ſettling of Wet. 


Let him chuſe for its Place ſome ſmall Spot 


ſome Degree kept off by Trees. 
Let him take out the Mould here two Foot 


deep; let him jay on the Bottom a thin Coat of 
Clay, but pot gpo firmly beaten; upon this let 
him ſcatter ſome large Gravel, and then pour in 
his Mould. 

This Spot being levelled, will ſerve eicher to 
receive the parted Roots from another Place, 
which ſhould be ſet in the latter End of Auguſt, 
or the Seeds. 

Ne firſt Way is the eaſieſt; but 'is from 
the other we are to expect the fineſt Plants. 

The Method is this : 

If the Gardener have a Convent where 
it is native, let him procure the Seeds from 
| thence: * if ocherviſe, let him ſelect ther in 
this Manner. 

When the Plants are in Flower, let him obſerve 
the ſtrongeſt Root, which he will know by the 


| Nambes and Height of, the Shoots, All theſe, 


let him cut away, except one ; and then let him 
with a Trowel dig up the Ground about the 


_ and give it once in two Days a little 


ter. 

When the Flower has fallen, and the Seeds 
begin to ſhew themſelves of ſome Bigneſs, let 
him forbear Watering. All he has then to do, 


is ta watch their ripenmg. When they are grown 
to the full Size, and are ſomewhat harden'd, let 


paper'd Shelf. 
When the Seeds fall off, let them be wrapp'd 


the Piece of Ground prepar'd for them as we 
have directed; and a third of an Inch of lighter 
Mould ſifted over them. 

Let a few Pieces of Furze- Buſh- be thrown 
upon. the Bed to prevent Accidents; and in dry 
Seaſons let a little Water be allow'd it. 

After this, when the Plants are up, let ſome. 
Pea-ſtraw, be ſcattered over them in hard Weather; 
and from that Time let them be kept clear from 
Weeds. 

In Spring let them be thin'd, by taking up 
the weakeſt, where they have riſen too thick; 
and let theſe be planted out into other Parts of, 
the Garden. 

Let the others be left at fifteen Inches Diſtance. 
every Way in the Seed-Bed, and not remoy'd af- 
terwards, Thus being allow'd. full Room, and 


kept free from Weeds, they will flower, in great... 
P erf ection. 


2. JUDAS 


him cut off the Head carefully, and lay it on a 


up in Paper, and kept till the firſt Week | 
in September; then let them be ſown thinly upon 
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Plate 


We follow here our firſt eſtabliſh'd Cuſtom of | 


XXII. calling Trees, known to the common Gardenets, 


Fig. 2. by the Names under which they are us'd to hear of 


them; but we ſhall not leave the Studerit un- 
inform'd of the more proper. 


The Name Judas Tree has been given to this from 


a Fancy of one of the Fathers, thar it was upon one 
of them Fudas hang'd himſelf. The Vulgar give that 
Diſtinction to the common Elder; but that is 
more unreaſonable. All there is for the Founda- 

tion of this being the Tree, is, that ſome of the 


earlieſt Writers ſay he hang'd himfelf upon a 


Cercis. 


Lim us has indeed attributed the Name 


Cercis to it; but tis from THEOPHRASTUS 
we are to learn what Cercis is; and all he tells 
us of it, is, that the Seeds are held in Pods. 

So uncertain is the Propriety of ſcientific as 
well as vulgar Names ; but when they are appro- 
priated and receiv d this creates no Error. 


All che old Writers call it Arbor Jude, and 


Judaica. — C. Baunixx, Siligua Hlveſtris: and 
Lixxæus, to the Term Cercis, which he has 


made generical for it, adds, as a Diſtinction of 
the Species, foliis cordato'orbiculatis giabris: Cercis, 


with ſmooth rounded Leaves, heart-ſhap'd at the 
Baſe. 


It is a Tree of moderate Growth when properly 
train'd into Shape; but in its native Wildneſs 


rather is of the Shrub Form. 


The Root ſpreads far: the Trunk is covered 
with a deep brown Bark, and a young Twigs 


are purpliſh. 
The Branches are not numerous, nor do the 


Leaves ſtand thick upon them; but their Breadth 


is conſiderable enough to atone for the Smallneſs 
of the Account, and they cloath the Head of 
the Tree very handſomely. There is a Merit in 
this ſtanding ſo diſtinct, becauſe their Form is the 
more accurately ſeen, and is very regular and 
agreeable. 

Each has its own long and tender Footſtalk, 
and this is purpliſh. 


The Leaf itſelf is nearly round; . a 


little for the Reception of the Footſtalk; and at 


the oppoſite Part terminated' often by a Kind of 


Point: this is the extreme Part of the Middle Rib. 

The Colour of the Leaf is a deep green, with 
a Tinge of blueiſh: and the Veins and Ribs in 
the new Leaves are red. 

| Theſe elegant Leaves the Tree ſhews long 
in all their Beauty; and as the Winds ſport 
among them, their under Sides occaſionally 
turn up, and by their greyiſh Hue diverſify the 
Scene. 

The Flowers appear early in Spring, and the 
Leaves not till ſome Time after their firſt ſhooting. 
They are extreamly pretty. They riſe on diyided 
Footſtalks from the lower Parts of the Branches; 
and their Colour is a beautiful red with a Tinge 


of Crimſon and of purple. Their Form reſem- 
bles that of the papilionacecus Kind; and the 


1 


the papilionaceous Kind. 


Fruit which ſucceeds them is a Pod. This is 
long; flat, thin, broad, and of a purpliſh Hue, 
with ſeveral brown Seeds. 

This is the, general Aſpect of the Flowers, and 
Fruit; but the Student, in this pleaſing Science, 
will not be ſatisfy'd till he has examined them 
more ſtrictly. 

He will find the Cup that receives each Flower, 
hollow, and riſing on one Side; ſhort, and di- 


vided at the Rim into five obtuſe Segments. 


Into this Cup are inſerted the Petals, 
forming the Body of the Flower; and by 
their Form and Diſpoſition they ſtrongly mimic 
There are two Ala 
turwd upwards, and fix d to the Cup by ſlender 
Bottoms: one Petal ſhorter than the Alæ, and 


plac'd under them, forms the Vexillum. Its 


Shape is roundiſh, with a little hooked End: 


and below theſe ſtand two others, forming toge- 
ther a Carina of a heart · like Shape, in which are 
| plac'd the Organs of Impregnation, riſing from 


its Bottom. 
The Filanients are ten they are diſtin& from 
the Baſe, and they are bent with the Carina : four 


are longer than-the others, and. the Style is ſingle. 
Ih here is not a Plant in all the Courſe of the 
Science, which ſo much as this mimics the Cha- 


raters of the Claſſes to which it does not belong. 


The papilionaceous Form of the Flower would 
refer it to the diadelphous Claſs ;' but that all the 
Filaments are looſe : and altho* theſe are ten, and 


in the Tetradynamina naturally only ſix, yet the 
Superiority of four ſeems to refer it thither. 

Linn.&vs, from the Number and diſtinct Growth 
of the Filaments, refers it to the Decandria; and 
its ſingle Style places it among the Monogynia, the 
firſt ſubordinate Diſtinction in that Tribe. 

The Student, in his ſtrict Examination of the 
Flower, will find a ſlender Body ſupporting the 
Rudiment of the Pod: this is the Nectarium. 


Its Place and Office is ſingular; but it is nothing 


more. 


Culture of the JuDas TREE. 


It is a Native of the warmer Parts of Europe: 
Spain and Ttaly abound with it; and there are many 
Trees of it wild in the South of Frazce. 

It loves a fich and mellow Soil: it will very 
well endure our coldeſt Weather in the open Air; 
and, under good Management, will ripen Seeds 
with us which will produce good Trees. 

This is the beſt Way of propagating them ; 
for a great deal of the Beauty depends upon 
the regular Growth; and as the Tree naturally runs 
out into great Wildneſſss, there is no Way to be 
ſecure of this, but in having it to manage from a 
Seedling.” 

Let the Gardener dig up a Piece of Ground in 
the Seminary, where the Soil is light and not over 
rich ; for the Seeds will very well grow in this, and 


the Trees will thrive the better for it when they art 


re- 
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Feb, 


remov'd, at four Years Growth into a Sol like | 


that they have in Italy. 
Upon this Bed let the Seeds be ſcattered thinly, 
with an even Hand; and let there be half an 


Inch of the ſame Mould ſifted carefully over 


them. 
The beſt Seeds are thoſe e in the Pods 


from Spain or ſome other warm Parts of Europe; 


but if there be any Difficulty in procuring theſe, 

ſuch as have ripened on our own Trees will do. 
Once in three Days let them be gently wa- 

tered, and they will come up regularly. | 
The Time of ſowing them is various; ſome 


doing it as ſoon as they are ripe, and others 


toward Autumn : but we have found by Ex- 
perience the Middle of March to be vaſtly the 
beſt Seaſon : the Seeds are promoted in their 
ſhooting by the natural growing Warmth of 
Spring, and they get Strength to bear the ſuc- 
ceeding Winter with a moderate Shelter. 

Such as are ſown at other Seaſons, often rot 


in the Ground for Want of a favourable Tem- 


perature of the Air to bring them up; or they 
require ſo much Shelter in the Winter, that it 
is difficult to harden them properly the next 
Spring,. but that the late Froſts kill them. 

In the Way we direct they will riſe ſoon, and 


Weeds will come up with them. Let theſe be 


cleared away from time to time; and as ſoon 
as it can be ſeen which are the ſtouteft Plants, 


let them be thin'd, by taking up the weaker. 


When they are thus reduc'd to a proper Di- 
ſtance, they muſt have Water once in two or 
three Days in Summer, and the Mould muſt 
be frequently and well ſtir'd and broken be- 
tween them, | 

In Winter ſome Hoops muſt. be placed over 
the Bed, and a Mat drawn over it in ſharp 
Weather. This muſt never be ſuffered to re- 
main over the Bed longer than there is Occa- 


Weather. 


1 and toward the End of Winter it * be 


— 


Feb, 


uſed * moſt ſparingly, that the Plants may bear — 


the free Air of Spring uninjured. 
In the laſt Week of the ſucceeding March, 


let a Piece of freſh Earth be dug up, and very 


well broke in another Part of- the Nurſery : 


let the young Plants be very carefully removed 


out of their Seed Bed, and ſet immediately in 
the new Soil at two Foot and an half Di- 
ſtance. 
Cloſe by each Plant thruſt in a ſtrong Stake, 
that as the Stem riſes it may be tied up, to ſe⸗ 
cure its growing ſtraight. | 

When the Plants are all in, and the Stiles 
fixed, bring them gently to their Supports with 
a Piece of Baſs, and give the whole Bed a = 
tle Watering. 

This muſt be repeated twice a Week in dry 


to defend them in ſome Degree from Froſts ; 


and the Shoot muſt wn again tied " n 


riſes. 
In the n lowing: let the Earth be 


carefully dug between them; and at the fame. 


Time let the Side-ſhoots, that grow too low, be 
taken off, and the Head left entire. 

This muſt be repeated the ſucceeding Year ; 
and the next after that, they may be tranſplant- 
ed into the Places where they are to remain. 


The Soil in theſe Places ſhould be ſuch as we 
have deſcribed, as agreeing beſt with them where 


they are native; and they will, by this Manage- 
ment, riſe to five and twenty Foot, in a very 
handſome Form. | 

The Gardener, thus underſtanding the whole 
Management of this elegant Tree, will in few 


Words receive our Directions for others of a 


like Kind. 
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3. POLYANTHOVUS 


The Variety of Crocuſes that paint the Borders 
of every Garden at early Spring are very nume- 
rous; and this unqueſtionably is the moſt ſpecious 
of them all. The Variation in its Tinct is no 
ſlight Recommendation to this allowed Pre- emi- 
nence; but its ſtrongeſt Title is the Number of 


the Flowers which riſe together from one com- 
mon Stock. 


Let not the Student, while we recommend it 
for theſe Advantages, place it in an higher 
Rank in the Science than it deſerves: however 
luxurious Culture may have encreaſed the na- 
tural Number of the Flowers, or ſtained them 
with different Shades of Colouring, it is no more 
than Variety of the common Kind, the natural 
pale Spring Crocus. 

This LIxNÆ us diſtinguiſhes from the other 
Species, by the Addition of /patha univalui radi- 
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cali, corollæ tubo longiſſimo, Crocus with the Scab- 
bard from the Root, formed of a fingle Piece, 
and with the Tube of the Flower extremely 
long. 

Under this Diſtinction ſtands the common 
Spring Crocus in the more accurate Writers ; 


and the preſent ſingular Appearance of it is not 


diſtinct in Species, but one of the Effects of 
Culture. 

The Root is roundiſn; white within, covered 
with a brown Skin, and from the Bottom ſends 
out many Fibres, long, -moderately thick and 
white, 

The Leaves are many; and thoſe and the 
Baſes of the Flowers, with the Scabbard which 
riſes from this Part, and ſerves them -as a Cup, 


unite in à Manner together, and form one com- 
mon Body. 


The 


| At the Approach of Winter there 
muſt be ſome Peaſe-ftraw ſtrown over the Ground, 


or GARDENING. 
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The Leaves are long and very narrow, they | 
—— naturally grow in an arched Form, rifing cir- 


cularly from the Baſe, and drooping at the Point : 
their Colour is a fine deep green, and each has 
along the Middle a Line of perfect white all the 
length. 

The Flowers riſe from the Head of this u- 
nited Body, with long Tubes, which ſerve them 
as Stalks, and they are large and extremely beau- 
tiful. The Cluſter of them from one Head is 
often eight or ten, and they diſplay themſelves 
in various Poſitions, ſome upright, ſome droop- 
ing inwards, and others turning out, ſa that 


the whole Tuft repreſents a Noſegay contrived 


in the moſt artful Manner. | 
The Body of the Flower conſiſts of ſix Seg- 


ments riſing from the Tube, and theſe fo large, 


that they reſemble Petals, 

Their Ground Colour is a greyiſh or pearly 
white, but they are ſtained and diverſified in 
the moſt elegant Maaner with purple, and with 
crimſon. The three outer Segments uſually 
have the Colour deepeſt and in greateſt Quan- 
tity. The inner ones are ſometimes perfectly 
white ; often ting d, but lightly. The Degree 
of the Colour varies. extreamly, but this riſes 
from Culture; and the Art of the Gardener 
muſt be employed to make it the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt lively. 


The Student examining this Flower from its 


Origin, will find it riſes ſhielded by a Scabbard 
in the Place of a common Cup, and that this 


conſiſts of a ſingle Piece. 
The Tube of the Flower he will find expand | 


gradually till it comes to the Place where it 


divides into theſe ſix Segments. They are ob- 
long, of a ſomewhat oval F orm, and terminate 
obtuſely. 


In the Hollow form'd by this ſand three up- 


right Filaments, very conſpicuous, and crowned 


with arrow-headed Buttons. The Style is bogle, 


and ſtands in the midſt of theſe; and at its 


Summit'is placed a large and conſpicuous Stigma, 
or Head, divided into three Parts. 


The Seed Veſſel is roundiſh, and marked 


with three Furrows, containing in three diſtinct 
Cells many round Seeds. 


The Claſs to which the Plant belongs is very 
obviouſly written in the F lower; the three con- 


ſpicuous Filaments refer it to the Triandria, and 


the ſingle Style ſhews it one of the firſt Section 


of that Tribe the Monogynia. 


Culture of this Crocus. 


* We have obſerved alread ady, that this beautiful 
Plant is no more than a Variety of the common 
Spring Crocus, in whoſe Flower there riſe from 


Culture various Tinges and Degrees af Colour in 
different Diſpoſitions. 


Theſe, a ſubſequent Attention to the beſt Me- 
thods of raiſing the Plant varies more and more; 
and the Luxuriance of Nature, ſupported the ſame 
Way, throws forth the numerous Flowers to- 
a. 
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In every Condition | it is of he Gras Ocigin ; 
and is a Native of the mountainous Parts of Eu- 
rope: being of no warmer a Climate than our 
own; it needs no artificial Warmth to raiſe, or 
Defence to preſerve it from the Seaſons. 

The Parting of the Roots is the common 
Method of propagating it ; and may be needful to 
have Recourſe to it for the firſt ſtocking of the 
Ground ; but he who imbibes from us the true 
Spirit of Gardening, will think the Practice very 
much beneath his farther Notice, 

To proceed for ever by parting of Roots is to 
ſee always the ſame dull Round of Flowers. 
The commoneſt Kind of Crocus ſerves for the 


Purpoſes of Science 3 for in that the Filaments, 
and all the other eſſential and characteriſtick 


Parts, are ſeen as obviouſly as in the beſt : 
but for te Beauty of their Colouring, let the 
Attention be employed upon the raiſing them 
from Seeds: this, though flow, will be always 
found the true Method to produce Variety. 

This is a Thing neglected by the Generality, 
and not laid down by common Authors ; but 
we. ſhall explain it at large; and the Reader 
may be aſſured, he will not fail of Succeſs in 


proſecuting the Methods we direct; becauſe they 


are the Hiſtory of our own Practice. 
The ſowing of the Seeds is the firſt Article, 


and a great deal depends upon it. 


The Way to haye fine Flowers is to favour the 


| ripening of theſe; for if they be poor, tho' they 
contain the Principle of Vegetation, little will be 


produced of Beauty, or of Value, 

Let our Gardener ſelect for his Purpoſe a fine 
Cluſter of the Plant: the heſt is, that in which 
the Flowers are moſt numerous, and have the 
ſtrongeſt Purple. 

Let him fix upon this as ſoon ag the Flowers 
are enough open to ſhew their Beauty; and let 
him take off chree or four of the loweſt, leaving 
only three, ar at tha oſt four, to blow to Per- 
fection. 

Let him give che Hows a little Water every 
Day; and ſhade it from the Noon Sun con- 
this will keep it much longer in 
Flower, and conſequently the Seeds will ripen 
gradually. 

When the Flower is fallen, let the ſame 
Care be continued that nothing hurt the Plant : 
let it have Water moderately once in three 
Days; clear away all Weeds, and break the 


Earth round about it with a Trowel, but not 


too near the main Root. | 

The firſt Week 'in May the Seeds will be ri 
Let the Head be carefully taken off, and ſai 
upon, a paper'd Shelf, and then prepare a Com- 
poſt for ſwing chem in this Mapner. 

Mix together a Barrow of freſh and ligl 
Paſture Earth, half a Barrow of Pond Mud, a 
Buſhel of old Cow Dung, and half a Buſhel gf 


Sand; beat and break all theſe very well to- 


pether, and ſift the whole through a coat 


Wire Sieve, throwing away the Lumps, which 


will be principally the worſt Part of the Cow 
Dung. 


Vuu Make 
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Make a Box of rough Boards, a Yard and 
half long, a Yard broad, and fourteen Inches deep. 
Bore half a dozen Holes at Diſtances in the 
Bottom, and cover them with ſome rough 
Gravel, that the Water may always have free 
Paſſage. Pour in the Mould, and ſet the Box 
upon ſome- Brick Supports, one Brick Thickneſs 
above the Ground. | 

By that Time all this is ready, the Heads will 
be hardened on the Shelf, and the Seeds ready to 
fall out of them. 

Let them be all clear'd out, and ſpread at a 
little Diſtance ; and after they have lain four 


Days, and the Mould in the Box is ſettled, 


level the Surface, and ſcatter them upon it, 
carefully. 

The firſt Week in June is the beſt Time for 
this lowing: The Seeds muſt be covered a 
Finger's Breadth with the ſame Compoſt ſifted 
over them; and the Place where the Box ſtands 
muſt not be open to the Noon Sun, but the 
Morning. | 

Let the Gardener obſerve from time to time 


the Temper of the Mould ; and when it is too | 


dry, give it in an Evening a very gentle Wa- 


Plate 
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tering : if very hard Rains come, let a Cover- 


ing be hung over the Box; and let Care be 


taken to deſtroy all Shoots of Weeds as ſoon 
as they appear. 

At the Approach of Winter, let the Box be 
removed to a Place where it may have all the 
Sun it can. 

In Spring it muſt be removed into the former 


Situation, and treated as before. The Trouble 


is not much, and the Foundation is thus laid for 
a fine Variety of Flowers. Weeds and Moſs are 
to be cleared off as they riſe, and the young 
Plants are to have frequent and very gentle 
Waterings. 

When the Leaves are decayed, let ſome freſh 
Earth be ſifted over the Roots, about a quarter of 
an Inch in Thickneſs, and toward Winter let the 


Box be again removed into its ſunny Situation. 


are decay'd, let the Mould be all carefully broke 
and looſen'd in the Box. A Border muſt now be 
dug up for the Roots; and the beſt Soil is com- 
mon Garden Mould with ſome freſh Paſture Earth 
dug in among it. Let as much of this Soil, 
as will make two Inches in depth, be kept off, 
and let Lines be drawn lengthwiſe, and acroſs 
at three Inches Diſtance, and the Earth well 
broken that lies our. 

This Border being ready, let all the Mould 


from the Box, which was before looſened for that 


Purpoſe, be carefully ſifted, and the Roots ta- 
ken out. 


Let one of theſe be ſet upright in the Coire 
of every Square marked upon the Border by 


theſe Lines; and let the Mould be ſifted upon 


them, which was left out for that Purpoſe. 

Thus let them remain, keeping the Bed cleat 
from Weeds till Spring; and then let the Mould 
be carefully and gently ſtirred at the Surface, 
and a quarter of an Inch of freſh ſifted on. 

Loet the ſame be done i in Autumn, when the 
Leaves are decayed; and the next Year they 
will return all this Care by a fair Promiſe of 
fine Flowering. vi 

Thus will be produced an original Stock of 
the fineſt Kinds ; among which there. is no doubt 
of meeting with many new ones : and after this 
they may be multiplied by parting the Roots. 
This ſhould be done once in three Years. 

Their proper Management then is this. E- 


very Off-ſet muſt be planted in a ſeparate Hole 


two Inches deep: not made in the common 
Way with a Dibble, for that hardens the Earth 
about them ; but with a Trowel, that the Mould 
may lie looſe : thoſe which are intended to pro- 
duce Off-ſets ſhould be ſuffered to remain in the 
Ground the full Time we have mentioned. The 
others ſhould be taken up when the Leaves are 
decayed, and planted again in September. 


4. GREAT-FLOWER'D PULSATILLA. 


It is not common for a Native of our own 
Country to make a Figure in our Gardens; 
but this is one of a few Inſtances that Na- 
ture has not denied us Plants as ſpecious in 
their Aſpect, as thoſe we bring from Africa or 
India. 

The Pulſatilla, which covers with its living 
Purple whole Spots of the Gogmagog Hills neat 
Cambridge, and Bernak Heath and Lowthorp Com- 
mon near Stamford; which paints the dry Pa- 
ſtures of Leadftone-hall near Pontefra *, and 
glows, though leſs regarded, on the rugged 
Hills of Wales, and the cold northern Moun- 
tains, is the ſame Plant we ſee in Gardens un- 


der that Name, and which deſerves to be ſen 


there oftener : equal to the Generality of the 


Anemonies, to whoſe Family indeed it belongs; 


from the Effect of good Culture varying its Co- 
lour through all the Changes of purple, vio- 
let and crimſon, into fleſhy white; and admit- 
ting even the Grace and Glory of accumulated 
Petals, in what we call the double Form. 

Tis in the ſingle State we here ſpeak of it; 


as the Flower ſhews itſelf in early Spring in our 


Gardens, altered in nothing from its native wild 
State, but that the good Soil makes the Petals 
larger. | 

Its common Name with us is 8 Paſque 
Flower. 


Authors know it under the Title of Pulſa- 


Kay's Synopſis of Brits& Plants, Ed. 3. 5. 260. 
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The ſucceeding Summer, when the Leaves — 
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tilla; to which BAUhINE adds, as its farther Di- 


—ſtinction, folio craſſore & majore flore. 


LinnAvus, more correct than theſe early Wri- 
ters, in his Characters does not admit this as 
a diſtin Genus. Its eſſential Marks are the 
ſame with thoſe of the Anemone, and he refers 
it to that kind; adding as the Diſtinction, Pe- 
dunculo involucrato petalis rectis, foliis bipinnatis : 
Bipinnate leaved Anemone, with a leafy Involu- 
crum on the Top of the Stalk, and with ſtrait 
Petals. | 

The Involucrum, ſerving as a Cup to the 
Flower, has been us'd as a Generical Diſtinction; 
and with the Addition of the Hairyneſs and Tails 
of the Seeds, conſtitutes the ſeparate Character 
of Pulſatilla, Linnzvus regards theſe only as 
Diſtinctions of the Species; and Van Roven, 
DaLt1BaRD, and others, follow him. 

The Root is long and thick; black on the 
Surface, ſplit into many Heads, and tufted on 
the Crown of each, with the fine Fibres of de- 
cay'd Leaves; bitter to the Taſte, and acrid. 

The Leaves are of a pale hoary green, and are 
ſupported on long weak Footſtalks, naturally of 
a deep red toward the Ground, and paler up- 
wards, Each Leaf is 'divided and ſubdivided in 
the pinnated Manner ; and the * are ſmall 
and narrow. 

The Floner-ſtalks riſe among theſe, two or 
more from every Head of the Root; fo that 
when the Plant is carefully manag'd, it is not 
uncommon to ſee a Cluſter of eight or ten burſt 
ing out in their full Glory together. 

There are no Leaves upon this Stalk, except 
the Involucrum of ,the Flower, plac'd at its Top, 
be call'd by that Name. 

Its Colour is purple at the Baſe, f a whitiſh 
green upwards; and it is hollow, light, and 
hairy. Three or four Inches is its natural Height 
when crown'd with the Flower; but when the 
Seeds are ripening it grows taller : this is the 
Proviſion of Nature for giving them to the Winds. 

Each Flower is the Load of one of theſe 
Stalks; and notwithſtanding their Thickneſs, it is 
more than they are able to ſupport well erect. 

The leafy Involucrum riſes with a firm Sub- 
ſtance from the Rind of the Stalk, and is di- 
vided into numerous very narrow and long Seg- 
ments, which ſpread every way from this circular 
Baſe : theſe are of a whitiſh green, and covered 
with a thick: grey hairy Down. | 

This ſhields the Baſe of the Flower, which 
riſes in its hollow Boſom from the Summit of the 
Stalk, and is not leſs ſingular than beautiful. 

Its Bigneſs is equal to that of the larger ſingle 
Anemonies : its Colour a moſt elegant Violet 
purple, ſhining with a peculiar Smoothneſs and 
Delicacy on the Inſide, while the whole outer 
Part or Back is hairy. 

The Body of the Flower is compos'd of fix 
Petals : three of theſe ſtand more inward than the 
others, and are of a deeper Tinge. The other 
three are a little more outward and paler. *Tis 
not the Effect of Light and Shade, tho* corre- 


ſpondent with it, but the true Tint of the 


2 


| 


| 


Flower. 
pointed. 

In the Centre of the Flower ſtand numerous 
ſhort Filaments, crown'd with upright Buttons, 
which ſeem compoſed each of two well connect- 
ed Parts. 

In the Midſt of this Tuft of Filaments appear 
the Rudiments of the Seeds. 
rous, ſhort, and collected into an oval Head, 
and they have pointed Styles terminated by obtuſe 
Stigmata, 

This is the Structure of the Flower of the 
Pulſatilla; from which the Student will deter- 
mine as he thinks beſt of Linx aus, who 
has arranged it in the ſame Genus with the 
Anemone ; and will ſee at once upon tracing theſe 
Filaments to the Baſe, that they ariſe from the 
Receptacle, and that the Plant is of the Polyan- 
drous Tribe. 

The Number of the Styles correſpondent to 
that of the Rudiments of the Seeds, ſhews it alſo 
to be one of the Polygynia : the Seeds follow 
in a naked Head, and are hairy, and terminated 
by a Kind of Tails. 


The Petals are oblong, broad, and 


Culture of this PuLSATILLA. 


No Plant can be better adapted for the. Gar- 


dener's obtaining Credit from its Culture than the 
| Pulſatilla. 


There can require no Care for keeping alive in 
cultivated Ground, an Herb that ſtands the bleak 
Air in our Fields, and lives and thrives upon the 
moſt barren Hills. 

This is all the common Poſſeſſor of the Plant 
regards, and his Neglect leaves it in a poor 
Condition; but, under the Hand of Induſtry, 
conducted by well-founded Knowledge in Gar- 
dening, there may, with little Trouble, be rais'd 
from its Seeds, a thouſand elegant Varieties : 
it will diſcloſe as many Colours as the Peacock 
Anemone, and cluſter its double Leaves as thick 
as the Byzantine Crowfoot. 


Let the Soil be ſuch as it is found to love beſt 

in its wild Nature, only a little more enrich'd ; 
but let the Compoſt wherein it is rais'd from 
Seed be lighter. 
For theſe two Purpoſes, mix firſt a good Quan- 
tity of light Paſture Mould, taken from a hilly 
but not barren Cloſe, with about one fifth Part of 
old Cow-dung ; and to a Load of this add 
two Buſhels of ſoft Chalk. 

Let theſe be well broke and mix'd together; 
and then expos d to the Air in a Heap, turning 
them once in three Months all the Time the 
Seedlings are growing. 


Nail up a Box of rough Boards, and fill it 


with ſome of this Compoſt, adding firſt to each 


Buſhel half a Peck of Sand. Lay the Surface 
level in the Box, and keep out a ſmall Quantity 
for covering the Seeds. 


This is all the particular Care. The reſt is 


but a Repetition of what we have directed in the 
preceding Article. | 


The 
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Fig. 5. 


The Seeds muſt be ſaved from a fine ſtrong 
Plant, and they ſhould be laid three Weeks up- 
on a papered Shelf to harden. . 


After this, they muſt be ſcattered over the 


Mould in the Box, and half a quarter of an 
Inch of the ſame Compoſt ſifted over them. 

The Heap of Compoſt muſt be formed in- 
to a Bed for the Reception of the Roots, 
when of a Size, to be ready for their firſt Flow- 
ering; and by this Management, the Gardener 


will ſee, inſtead of the ſimple violet Pulſatilla 


of others, his new Bed Sided wich ** 


nnn 


Feb. 


Flowers, red, white, crimſon and purple, douj-—— 


bled within, and fring'd at the Edges. 


From the beſt of theſe he ſhould ſave Seeds 
for his ſucceeding Sowing; and by a Succeſ- 
fion of Care in this Kind, he may depend up- 
on a Number of new Flowers; and theſe be- 
ing raiſed from a Stock too much neglected 
by others, his Produce will — 3 as 895 
as Beauty. | 


5. The GARDEN CORNELL. 


The Gardener who has taken up the Names 
of Trees from ignorant Cuſtom, is to be told 
we write here of that he knows, by the Ti- 
tle of Cornelian Cherry. 

Its large red Fruit has obtained it that Name, 
but the Reſemblance is only ſuch as could have 


affected the Ignorant, for the Fruits are altoge- 


ther different in Structure. 
*Tis only in common Acceptation it bu this 


Name: no Author calls it Ceraſus. It ſtands re- 


corded in them all, under the Title Cornus, 
with the Addition of mas and bortenfis. 

The proper Engliſh of this Word is Cor- 
nell, and it obtained the firſt Epithet from 
Fancy, the latter, from its SY a common 
Place in Gardens. 


Lixw us more accurate in his Diſtinctions, 
calls it, Cornus arborea umbellis involucrum æ- 
quantibus. Tree Cornell, with Umbels equaling 
the Involucrum : they always at leaſt do this, 
and when well manag'd, far exceed them. 

The Tree grows to a moderate Height, and 
naturally ſpreads into a Multitude of irregular 
Branches. | 

Theſe it is the Gardener's Buſineſs to re- 
ſtrain while young, and it will make a | good 
Head, and whether in F lower or Fruit no incon- 
ſiderable Figure. 


The Trunk is covered with a pale brown Bark, 
and the young Twigs are of a bloody Purple. 
On theſe early in Spring appear the Flow- 


ers, before the Leaves burſt forth, and hy co- | 


ver them at ſmall Diſtances in agreeable 


ufts, 
like Umbells. | 


Each of theſe is a Cluſter of Twenty, or 


more Flowers, ſupported on a ſlender Stalk, 
and ſpread out handſomely. 


The Flowers have alſo each its ſeparate Foot- 
ſtalk; and at the Baſe of theſe, where they ad- 


here to the Top of the main Stalk, ſtands the 


Invelucrum, or general Cup. 


This is compoſed of four oblong, broad, 
and ſomewhat oval Leaves, thin in their Sub- 


ſtance, ad in Colour naturally yellowiſh, but 
ſtain'd in various Degrees with Purple. 

Two of theſe four Leaves are ſmaller, a 
Cup, and two larger, and the Pairs ſtand oppo- 
ſite. The Flowers themſelves riſe from the Hol- 
low of this Cup, on very ſlender Footſtalks. 

Each has beſide. this general Involucrum, a 
Cup, and this is very ſmall and divided by 
five Dents upon the Edge : this reſts upon the 
Rudiment of the Fruit. : | 


The Body of the Flower is formed of four 


oblong Petals ; their Colour is naturally a faint 


yellow, but they are alſo nee uns d wick 
Purple. 


After theſe are. fallen, appear the Leaves, 
and the Fruit gradually ripens. 

The Leaves are oblong, conſiderably tienes; 
and undivided at the Edges, and ribb'd with 
high Veins. 

The Fruit is Sitting; and Imbillicated; in Co- 


jour, naturally red; but fometimes yellow, and 
ſometimes whitiſh. 


When ripe, it is of a ſub-acid and ſome- 


what auſtere Taſte, but not unpleaſant. 


To know the Clafs to which this Tree be- 
longs, the Student muſt examine a Flower ſepa- 


rately. He will find in it four Filaments and a 
ſingle Style, and he will thence know i it is one 


of the tetrandria * 


| Culture of the Cornea. 


It is a native of the warm Parts of Europe, 
and will grow freely in our Gardens. The beſt 
Way of propagating it is by Layers; theſe 


| take Root readily, and in one Seaſon will be fit to 


remove, and in a few Years more will bear 
Fruit. 

The Colour and Singularicy of this, are its 
greateſt Recommendation; but ſome are fond of 


it in Tarts, the Sugar much improving its au- 
ſtere Flavour. | 
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6. TREE HOUSELICK, 


This is a Plant very common in our Green- 


XXII. houſes, and very well deſerving its Place there, 
Fig. 6. even if it never flower'd, for the Beauty and 


regular Diſpoſition of its Leaves: but it flowers 
alſo in a Manner ſufficiently ſingular. 

| Moſt of the Botanical Writers treat of it, 
naming it after CLus1vs, Sedum majus legiti- 
mum; others Sedum Arboreſcens: and Caspar | 
Bavnine by a Title that might 'miſlead a young | 
Botaniſt, Sedum majus Arboreſcens Foſculis candi- 
dis, the Flowers indeed are yellow: | 

Linn vs, who has happily divided the old 
Genus Sedum into two principal Kinds, retains 
this Plant among the Sempervivums,” ranking it 
with the common great Houſelick. He adds, 
for the Diſtinction of the Species, Caule Arbo- 
reſceute lævi ramoſo : Tree ITY with a 
ſmooth branched Stem. : 

The Root is thick and fibrous: ths. main 
Stem is of a pale brown, ſoft, and divided in- 
to many ſtraggling and altogether . irregular | 
Branches. 

The Leaves grow in very beautiful, regular and 
round Series at the Extremities of all the Branches; 
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The NM. Managemens of 
133 our Gardener continue, throughout his | 
whole Ground, the Care we have We- 
the preceding Weeks. ö 
For Fear of Accidents among his Seedlings; let. 
him ſow this Week freſh Quantitie. 
The Polyanthus and the Auricula Seed will = 


grow very well, and he may venture either upon 


a well choſen Spot of common Ground; managing 
the young Plants when oat riſe, as * 1 


For thoſe Seeds which are 8 upon hs open. 
af we would adviſe only the lighteſt Co- 
vering of common Garden Mould : half a Straw's 
Breadth is ſufficient; for if it covered to any 


Depth they ſhoot ſlowly, and the ſucceeding Heat 
. kills the firſt Fibres. 


Let the Coverings be yet kept in Readineſs for 
ſheltering the tendereſt Flower Beds in cold Wea- 
ther ; but let them have Air and Sun, when any 
can be given them, for all their Beauty will de- 
pend upon it. 

When the due Care is taken here, let the Gar- 
dener work upon his Borders in general. We 
directed him to have them clean and hand- 
ſome at the Approach of Winter; but in the 
worſt Seaſons ſome Weeds will ſpring up: theſe 


Ne 22. | 


they are oblong, ſhaped ſomewhat like a Tongue, 
and of a fine freſh green. They repreſent in ſome 
degree ſo many green Roſes from their regular 
Growth. | 

The Flowers are ncodfiBlrable f in Size, but very 
numerous; they are of a pale yellow Colour, and 
of a ſtarry Form, and they ſtand _=—_ divided 
dener Branches. 

Each Flower has its little Cup doe at the 


Edge into twelve Segments: the Petals which 


compoſe its Body are alſo twelve; oblong and 


pointed; the Filaments are twelve, naturally, but 


they ſometimes much exceed that Number; and 


the Styles from the Rudiment of the Fruit are 
naturally of the ſame Account. 


The Student will hence know the Plant to be 
one of the n a 


 Cnttare of t this Tarr Houskrick. 


This is a Native of the Greek Inands, and 
with us a common Green-houſe Plant. The Cur+ 


ings grow freely, and it requires only the uſual 
Care of others in the ſame Place. 


» 


* 
„ 


* 


the | Flower- Garden. 


muſt wp now Sd and the Surface left chun 
for the ſucceeding Shoots. | 
It is very ſerviceable alſo to break the Top 


of the Mould to promote that welcome Growth; 
but this muſt be done with the greateſt Care, leſt 


the Shoots 'of thoſe Plants which are maſt for- 
ward be broke by the Inſtruments, 
No Perſon ſhould be entruſted to hoe the 


Borders at this Seaſon, but he who planted the 
Roots in them: he will know where they are, 
and how to ſpare them; and by his careful Ope- 


ration, both Purpoſes will be anſwered at once, 
the Weeds deſtroyed, and the Surface broken. 
When there is a new Gardener, who cannot 


know the Places of the Roots, let this hoeing 


be defer d: let the Plants riſe, tho' the Weeds 
riſe with them, before any Attempt is made to 
deſtroy them; and then let them be cleared 
away by Hand. 

As ſoon as the Ground is clean'd, and ſtirred 
at the Surface, let a ſmall Quantity of very rich 


| Mould be ſifted over the Roots, and thus let 


them be left to make their Shoot. 

Wherever Roſes, Honeyſuckles, or other ſuch 
ſmall flowering Shrubs as are uſed to have their 
Place in Borders, are wanting, let them be now 
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"A COMPLEAT BODY 


F eb. 


d in. Great Care muſt be taken in plant- 
ing them, or they will make but a poor Ap- 
pearance in the ſucceeding Summer; but with 
due Management they will almoſt equal ſuch as 
are of more ſtanding. 

The Ground muſt be opened to a due Depth, 
and a Quantity of well wrought Mould left un- 


der the Roots. The Hole muſt be conſiderably 


for his annual Plants. If he have followed our 
Directions, about the Middle of this Week the 
Dung will be fit for Uſe. 


| Let the Bed be now made up; according t to 
the Directions we gave for the Hot-bed in the 
Kitchen Garden: ſhaking out the longeſt of the 
Litter from among the Dung firſt z covering this 
all the Way up with ſuch as is ſhorter, till the 


bigger than the Roots can fill; and when the 
Shrub is ſet upright, a firm Stake maſt. be 
drove in near it, and the Opening filled in care- 
fully with well broken Mould. The Stem is 
then to be tied up to the Stake, and too much 
Head muſt not be left. 


A gentle Watering muſt be given as ſoon as 


two or three Bricks aaa 


This will preſerve the Mould from the Effect of | | 
Froſt, and the Shrub will ſtrike out its new | 


Roots gradually and ſafely. 
We laſt Week directed our Gardener to throw 
up ſome Dung in an Heap, for making hot Beds 


Top has. only a Coat of pure Dung, with little 
or no Litter among it. 

Let this all the Way be beat down and well 
levell'd: and by this Means it will be fit to re- 


forward ſo early, that they will not only come 
into Flower ſoon in Autumn, but will ripen their 


Fc or the Particular we refer to our laſt Num- 
| : we ſhall give: the Method 


er ſowing and raiing che-Phants upon it. 


COL LOI SEO I TOI OFT OI SIO LO LOFOISI ET OTS FOTO COT OLOTO FOLOTOLS LO LOEOFIOFSLALSLOLOIEA 


SECT. IM 
The Buſineſs of the SEMINARY, for this Week. 


HE Seaſon of ſowing, many flowering 

Plants in the open Ground is approach 
ing, and the Borders ſhould be now * to 
receive them. 


Let two or three Pieces in different Parts of 
the Seminary be dug up, and the Mould well 
broken and thrown in Ridges; Eaſt and Weſt, 
to receive the Benefit of: the Air. 

While the Soil is mellowing here, let another 


Piece be dug up for the immediate Reception of 


Layers of ſeveral hardy Trees. Such as were not 
rooted ſufficiently at Autumn, may be taken off 
now; for even in Winter they make ſome Shoots, 


and they ſnould be planted, with the ſame Care 


we directed for the flowering Shrubs; at about 
two Foot Pifttnces 


Here they are to ſtand three, four or more 


'niftied: withy. Roors,. and of a due Height for 


bringing into the Places where they are to re- 
mmin. 


hardy Shrubs this Week. Let the Earth be 
well broke to: receive: them, and let them be 
carefully covered. Throw ſome Pieces of Furze 
Buſn over the Ground when they are in; and 
bait four or more Traps for Mice, placing them 


all about the Spot. 


SECT: 


ceive the Mould in Time, and to bring the Plants 


| Yearsy. according to their Nature, to be well fur- 


| Sow the Seeds: and Fruits of many of the 


Feb, 


A. 


R 


. h/ | III. | 


P OMO VA, or the FRUIT-GARDEN. 


ET che Gardener look over thoſe Stocks he 
has budded the preceding Summer. If he 
hive cut off the Heads of them already, let him 
ſee thar the Sap from "Wome" we" Fun 
upon the Bud. 

Thoſe which have not been cut off before, Ke 
muſt cut now; and as this is the principal 
Danger, let it be guarded againſt in che Man- 
ner 2 cutting. The proper * is a full 
ſhould be made ſloping backwards to —.— 
the Sap from getting at the 

Let the Gardener now go over de Eſpatiets he 
repair'd according to our preceding Directions, 
and ſee whether every thing keep firm. Where- 
ever a Bough is looſe, this is the Time to faſten, 
it, for after this Week the Buds wilt be coming 
forward, and nothing can be done afterwards: 
without injuring the Trees. 

Let great Care be taken of the Strawberry 
Pots, that are planted in the Hot-bed'for am early 
Crop; they will be now full of Bloom, and with- 
out due Care this is all they wilt ſhew; The great 
Danger of this Plant is at the Tittie' of ſetting 
the Fruit. 

Every Day the Plants muſt be Water d; and 
about Noon, When the Weather will ally way 
permit, Air muſt be freely let in to them. When 
the Days are leſs favourable, - the Glaſſes "ſhould 
ſtill be raiſed for a little Time, at tfie betf "Hours: 
and a Cloth hung down from them w 
cover the Opening: this, witch it keeps” off 


the Force of the Cold, will yet admit ſome Air. 

Without a due Attention at this Time, all 
the former Care will be thrown away ; and a 
fine Shew of Bloſſoms not produce a Handful 
of Fruit. 

Take Care to open the Fig- Trees, which have 
been ſhelter'd according to our Directions in the 
Middle of every tolerable Day. They muſt ſoon 
be left open entirely, and as they are made 
tender, by the Defence they have had during the 
Witter, if they be not carefully hardened now, 
they will be deftroy'd. 

Let a Piece of Ground be dug in a ſecure 


and well defended Place, for the ſowing the Stones 


of Plums' and other hardy Fruit; for raiſing 
Stocks for the future Service of Budding and 
Grafting: a Proviſſon of the ſame Kind we have 
directed alſo to be made in the Seminary; z and 
the Intent in ſowing them in this Place is to 
be ſtcure of {6 needful an Article as a Sup- 
pl 4 

ey are liable to various 7 nN; and e- 
ven the Deſtruction by Vermin, is alone a ſuf- 
fleient Occaſion for this Caution; that if they 
from any Accident fail in one Place, they 
E be had from the other. 

They will take up little Reom, wherever 
they ate ſowed, and they are no Blemiſh' if ſeen ; 
therefore, never let a Year paſs, without ſowing 
a ſmall Quantity of the proper Kinds; for it is 
better to deſtroy them Twenty Years, than want 


| them one. 


8 E C 7 1 ON IV. 


CHLORIS, or the 


1G up a freſh Piece of Ground for 
Beans and another for Peaſe. Theſe 
Sowings ſhould be very frequent ; there is but a 


- ſhort Time for each of the Plants, from their 


beginning to bear for gathering, and their be- 
ing too old for Delicacy. 
*Tis therefore the careful Gardener ſhould re- 


peat theſe Sowings, that as one Crop goes off, 


another may juſt come into bearing, 

Let him proportion” the Quantity to the 
Demand; and there will be no Waſte either 
of Labour or its Products. 

He knows what Piece of Ground he ſhould 


KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


ſow for a Spring - Crop: and all we direct is, 
that he would do it at . Times, not all 
at once. 


Let him chuſe alſo the proper Kinds for 
theſe ſeveral Occaſions. The ſmaller Beans and 
Peaſe are the only Sorts to be truſted in the 
earlier Sowings, but the Windſor-Bean is the 
beſt Kind for this and the laſt; and the Morotta 
and other large Peaſe. 

Prepare a common Hot-bed for Kidney- 
Beans, and cover it well with Mould, three In- 
ches thicker than in the common Way; and 


when the Heat is moderate, plant the Dwarf 
white 
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A COMPLEAT BO DY 


* 1 


Feb. 


white Kind; this will not run into Stalk, but | Nothing but very old Dung will do for chis; 
bears excellently at a ſmall Height. for if ſuch as is newer ſhould be uſed, the eres 
All poſſible Care muſt be taken to give theſe | will be ill- taſted and Worm: eaten. 


Plants Air as they come up, or the Beans will Such as comes from an old Hot-Bed, and is 


be ill taſted; they muſt alſo be moderately | perfectly decay'd, is beſt ; and with this Aſſiſtance 
watered at Times. the Carrots will not fail to grow with a ſtrong, 
Chuſe a warm Piece of the Ground, where ſingle, and ſtrait Root, without ſplitting or ſhoot- 
the Mould is rich, and add to that Quality, | ing ſideways z and wry BY be * and well 
by ſcattering over it a good Quantity of Dung | taſted. 
from an old Hot-bed : dig this well in; More depends upon this BA than 
break the Mould perfectly; and upon this ſow | would eaſily be thought: there is no other Way 
ſome Celeri Seed. to bring this excellent Root to its full Perfec- 
The Piece ſhould not be large that is * a rhe; in llt Pe FIR 
with it at this Time; but it is a very eſſential In Gardens, as commonly manag'd, Carrots are 
Crop: it comes in at a fine Seaſon; and tho' it rank, tho? tender; and in Fields they are ſweet, 
will not continue long in Order, yet while it does, but apt to be hard: this Management is the only 
nothing is ſuperior to it. Method of bringing them to have the Advantages 
What we have directed to be done with Reſpect l of both theſe Cultures, without the Diſadvantages 
of Beans and Peaſe, muſt alſo be obſerved i in the | of either. They will thus have the Sweetneſs of 
Cucumber Crops. the Field, and the OOO of the Garden 
Accidents are very apt to befal the 2 Carrot. 
Plants; and the Gardener Who acts upon our Leet the Surſics: xy chis Piece py Ground be 
Principles of Security, muſt be provided with levelled; then mix with the Seeds a good Quan- 
freſh Quantities to ſupply their Places. tity of Sand; and chuſing a calm Day, ſcatter 


For that Purpoſe, let him, toward the End of them as equally as poſſible over the Ground. 


this Week, ſow a little freſh, Seed; and repeat This Care will prevent their riſing in the uſual ir- 


the ſame, from this Time, once in ten Days. regular Manner in Cluſters in ſome Places, with 
The Plantswill be ready for the Purpoſe we have great Vacancies between. 


nam'd, if they ſhould be wanted; if not, they When all the Seed is on, 1 over the 

will be preſerv'd growing with a very little Ground, and then rake it in. Qbſerve when they 

Trouble for ſucceſſive Crops. come up; for the Weeds will riſe with them. 
The Care neceſſary to be taken of thoſe in . As ſoon as they have a little Strength, let 


growing Condition, muſt be continued ſtrictly cham be thin'd and clear'd whoa the Weeds that 
according to our preceding Directions. See that | are among them. 


they keep cover'd with Mould very nearly up to In ſmall Pieces of C Ground this is beſt done 
the Leaves; and wherever it has fallen r by Hand, becauſe the worſt Plants can be ſo 


carefully draw up ſome freſh. taken up, and the beſt left: in larger Wente 
Keep up a good growing Heat | in the Bed, and: the Hoe i is commonly us'd. 

let there be Water always ready warm'd in it, to Which-ever be the Method, the Plants ſhould 

give them in ſmall Quantities as they have Occa- | be left at about five Inches Diſtance. 

ſion. This will anſwer very well for thoſe which are 
In the Middle of the Day admit a little Air; intended to be taken up young; but if they ate 

thelter them carefully at Night; and frequently | for growing to the full Size, they muſt, about 

turn and wipe the Glaſſes. three Weeks after, be clear'd of Weeds again, 
Dig up a good Piece of Ground for Carrots | and then thin'd to the Diſtance of eight or nine 

and Parſnips, turn it up two Spades Depth, and | Inches. 

break it well: it will greatly aſſiſt this Crop to dig | After this, the Ground being kept clear from 

in a good Quantity of old and thoroughly rotted | Weeds, they will make their own Way to Perfec- 


Dung mix'd with Sand, and to blend them very | tion; and will not fal to have their full fine Fla- 
earefully together. vou. 
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8 0 TION 1. 
FLORA, or the Piu Ganpsn 


CHAP. L 


- | Dlwers and curious s Plants now in their Perfelton. 


1. GREAT FLOWERED SNOW DROP. 


in this, as in former Inſtances, call 
Plants familiarly known by their com- 


mon Names; informing, the Student 


XXIII. before we proceed to the Deſcription, war is the 


Fig. 1. 


more proper Title. 
In our eighteenth Number, treating of that 
earlier Flower the common Snow Drop, we ob- 


- ſerv'd that ſeveral others of a different Genus, 


were join'd to it by the common Engliſb Name. 
The Plants we mention here, and under the 


ſucceeding Head, are the two principal: they are 


called as that Snow Drop, and bulbous Violet; 


Linn&vs has arrang'd them under diſtinct Ge- 


-nera ; and naming the firſt Galanthus, calls theſe 


Leucoiums. 
The earlier Writers were yell acquainted with 


this Species. C. Bavaine calls it Leucoium Bulboſum 


vulgare. Linnevs continuing the Name Leu- 
coium, adds, as the Diſtinction of the Species, 
Spatha uniflora ſtylo Clavato, ſingle: flower'd Leu- 
coĩum with a clavated Style, 


The Root is a large bulb, white within, over. 


ed with a brown outer Rind, and ſending Fibres 


but from the diſſerent Characters in their Flowers, 


] 


| 


envelop'd with a whitiſh Film at their Bottoms > Feh, 
and they are long, moderately broad, obtuſe at 


the End, and of a very fine green. 
The Stalks riſe to ten Inches in Helght; they 
are of a paler green than the Leaves, àrid ſome- 


what edg d; two or three riſe from each good 


Root, but each is terminated by a ſingle Flower. 


This is at firſt wrap'd in a Scabbard, which 


ſerves it as a kind of Cup; and is thin and 
whitiſh in the Middle, and thicker and green at 
the Edges, 

When this burſts appears che Flower, large, 
and drooping, from the Slenderneſs of its Foot- 
ſtalk, The Colour is Snow, white throughout, 
except at the Tips of the Petals, where there is 
on each a Spot of very beautiful green, 

The Flower is follow'd by a roundiſh Seed 
Veſſel, mark'd with three Furrows, and containing 
in three diſtin& Cells numerous round Seeds. 

To know its Claſs let the Student examine the 
Flower diſtinctly. He will perceive its Scabbard 
burſts at the Side to give it Paſſage, and then 
after a little Time begins to wither : it has no 
other Cup. It is compos'd of ſix broad Petals, 


from the Baſe ; its Juice is ſlimy, and diſagree- which: unite at their Baſes, and have 2 
able to the Taſte. | 
The Leaves riſe ſix or eight from each Roo, Il and en a Bel 
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A COMPLEAT BODY 
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Plate 
XXIII. 
Fig. 2. 


In the Hollow of this Flower are placed fix | 
ſhort Filaments, crown'd with oblong quadran- 
gular Buttons; and in the Midſt of them a ſingle 
Style, ſmall at the Bottom, and thicker upwards: 
This is the Shape expreſs'd by the Term clavated, 


and it is terminated by a long fine Stigma. 


The fix Filaments and ſingle Style ſhew the 
Plant to be one of the Hexandria Monogynia of 


Linnzvs ; the ſixth Claſs of that Auer, and 


its firſt Section. 


Culture of the GREAT FLOWERED SNOw DRoÞ. 


The Plant is a Native of the Swiſs Meadows, 
and thrives beſt where it has ſome Moiſture, and. 
not too much Sun; this ſhews its proper Culture. 
No Defence is needed for it againſt our Win- 
ters: it may be planted in the open Ground, and 


its beſt Soil will be pure Meadow Earth. 


Let the common Mould of a Border be dug 
out, and its Place ſupply'd with good black 
Earth from under the Turf in a fertile Mea- 
dow ; and let this Border be ſituated in an 
open Part of the Garden, facing the Eaſt, that 
the Plant may have the Morning Sun, agd no 
more. 

Let this Border be ftocked wih Off. ſets from 
ſome old Roots, and let them be planted in the 
Beginning of September two Inches and a half 
deep; and at ten Inches Diſtance. 1 

This is the Method of firſt ſtocking a Gar- 
den; but let there be alſo a Supply from 
Seed. For this Purpoſe let the Seeds of the beſt 
Flowers be ſaved with Care, and in the latter 


End of Auguſt let them be ſown upon the two 


Ends of the ſame Border where the Off-ſets are 
placed. They ſhould be ſcatter'd at two Inches | 
Diſtance, and covered a Straws-breadth with 
Mould. 

Here they will riſe without any ir Care 
than a little watering in dry Weather; and being 
kept qe from Weeds: and thus there will be 


| ſcarce credited, 


flowering. There is nothing amiſs in the Ap- Feb. 
pearance of the Seedlings, and as this Soil and 
Aſpect in which we have directed for the others, 

will beſt raiſe theſe; ſo there is no Occaſion Tor a 
ſeparate Trouble. Ml 

Theſe Seedlings will, according i the Favour- 
ableneſs of the Soil, Situation, 2264” other Acci- 
dents, flower the third Year, or a Seaſon ſooner 
or later. There will be ſome Varieties among 
them, and ſome Luxuriances. I have ſeen two 
or three Flowers upon one Stalk, as Clufius, tho? 
deſcribes them: the Student will 
hence ſee that Spatha uniflora, tho? a general, is 
not an unalterable Character. 

The Number of Petals will alſo be 8 
to eight or ten on ſome Plants, and in others 
they will be truly double. This is the Advan- 
tage of raiſing Flowers from Seed; and in all 
Kinds it perfectly anſwers the Trouble. 
| Theſe Seedlings when they have once flower'd, 
are to be treated with Care according to their 
Value. The beſt Kinds are to be planted at the 
Depth and Diſtance we have directed for the 
Off- ſets: and all the Care that is afterwards re- 
quired for them is to keep the Ground clear from 
Weeds; and annually to take up the Roots when 
the Leaves are decay d, which will be in the Be- 


ginning of June; and keep them in Paper Bags in 
an airy Place till September: then planting them 


again in a Border in the ſame Situation, but with 
freſh Mould. 

The fame Border may ſerve many Years, but 
freſh Earth ſhould be brought in for every Plan- 
tation. This will keep the Plants in Vigour, 
and they will much exceed the Thought of fuch 
as have not ſeen them treated with ſuch Care. 

After this ſome Roots are to be left for Off- 

ſets, not taken out of the Ground as the others; 
and each Year the faneſt Flowers ſhould be nark- _. 

ed for Seed. This Way every Seaſon will im- 
prove the Plants: and it is no ſmall Praiſe to 


a riſing,Supply while the firſt planted Sets are 


the Gardener to mite the moſt ſlight to Excel- 


lence. 


under one Name with the common little Snow (| 


_ adopting his Character of the Plant, tho" he 
expreſſes it in the more modern Terms. He 
calls this Leucorum Spatha multiflora, Stylo filiformi, | 
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2 MANY FLOWERED SNOW DROP. 


We adopt in this Caſe, as in the former, the 
common Name, for the Gardener's firſt Informa- 
tion of what Plant we mean; but are to tell him 


this is as improperly as the preceding, ranked 


Drop; being of the diſtin Genus Leucoium. | 
The Writers on Botany, in general, have been 


acquainted with the Plant, and C.-Bavnins has 
named it, Leucoium bulboſum majus frve multiflorum. 


Lixn&aus has done this Author honour, by 


many flower'd * with a Thread” ke! 
Style. | 


[ — 


| 


Our Reader remembers a we have oſt raid 
| 


| of the Style of the other, and will thence ſee the 


Strength of this Diſtinction. 

We have placed it next the preceding, to give 
the Student in this pleaſing Science, a juſt Idea 
of their Difference, which does not conſiſt alone 
in. the Number of the Flowers, but in their Size 
and Diſpoſition. 

The Root is large and rbund; and is cover'd 
with a whitiſh Membrane. The Leaves are 
long, and of conſiderable Breadth, ſharp point- 
ed, and of a fine deep green, with a Wight Tinge 
of blueiſh. 

The Stalk is thick, naked, hollow ; of the 
ſame Colour with the I. caves, but paler; and nd at 
its Top appears at firſt a fwoln Head; A 'Scab- 
| bard containing the Flowers, . 

This 


* 


* 2A 
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OF GARDENING. 


Feb. This burſting on the inner Side they throw 
— themſelves out three or four from each Head. 
They have long and very ſlender Foot-ſtalks, and 
their Weight being too much for theſe tender 
Supports to carry erect, hangs them drooping. 
They are form'd like little Bells; and in Colour 

are of a perfect ſnowy white, 
Each is compoſed of ſix broad Petals, which 
unite at the Baſe; and within theſe ſtand as in 
the other, ſix Filaments and a ſingle Style, but 


this is lender, and not clavated as in that. 

This Plant, as a Species of the lame Genus, 
evidently belongs to the ſame Claſs with the laſt, 
the Hexandria Monogynia ; and being a Native of 
the ſame Parts of Europe, and found in the ſame 
kind of Soil and Situation, nothing particular is 
required in its Culture, 

The ſame Directions we have given for the laſt 
ſtand good for this, and i it will ſo be raiſed to the 
fame Perfection. 


15 
Plate This is a Plant long known to the botanical | 
Fes Students, and as long celebrated for its Singu- | 


larity and Beauty. 

Moſt Authors rank it among the Apocynums ; 
but LIN Us, who has very accurately eſta- 
bliſh'd the Diſtinctions between the Apognum 
and Aſclepias, refers it to the latter of thoſe 

PLUKENET, and the Generality of thoſe who 
have follew'd him, call it Apocynum erectum ma- 


jus latifolium indicum. 


Linn vs referring it to the Aſelepias, adds, as 


the Diſtinction of the Species, foliis amplexecaultibus 
oblongo ovatis: Aſclepias, with oblong oval Leaves 
embracing the Stalk, The common Name by 
which our Gardeners know it is, Beidel ofſar. 
 Arpeinvs deſcribes it under this Title among 
his Agyptian Plants; and the Strangeneſs of the 
Sound has implanted it on vulgar Memories; 
while thoſe Names which have known and di- 
ſtinctive Meanings, if underſtood, are ſoon for- 
gotten. 

The Root ſpreads under the Surface, ry has 
innumerable Fibres. The Stalk is firm, tough, 
upright, and ſeven Foot high: its Subſtance 
woody, and its Colour brown toward the Bot- 
tom ; and upwards purpliſh, ting'd with green. 

The Leaves are large. Their Shape is oblong, 
with a Tendency to oval, and they have an obtuſe 
Point. Two ſtand at each Joint; ; and having 
no Foot-ſtalks, their broad Baſes cloſe about the 
Stalk : their Colour is a fine green on the upper 
Side, and paler underneath ; and their Ribs which 
are very high and conſpicuous, are naturally of 

a whitiſh green, but often ting'd with purple. 

The Flowers ſpread from the Extremities of 
the Stalks into a kind of Umbells; and are 
extreamly ſingular and elegant. They are of a 

pale red towards the Ends of the Petals, and 
whitiſh, with a Tinge of green at their Baſe, 
but in the Middle of the Flower the Colour i is a 
very lively red. 

This Variation in the Colour of every Flower, 
their Elegance ſingle, and the full Beauty of the 
regular Cluſter of them, ſtamp upon the Plant a 
Character of Elegance none ſhould negle& who 

are at the Expence of raiſing Exoticks. | 

After each Flower there come two Pods, large, 
:fwoln, and of a lively green, ting'd variouſly 

I 
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GIANT ASCLEPIAS. 


with purple: but from the largeſt Cluſter of 
Flowers few of theſe are produced; for the Ge- 


| nerality are abortive. 


This is the general Figure of the Plant, but 
its Flowers demand a more ſtrict Attention; for 
few are more ſingular. 

Each Flower has its ſeparate Cup. This is 
very ſmall, form'd of a ſingle Piece, and nick'd 
in five Parts at the Rim. 


The Body of the Flower is form'd of a ſingle 


Petal divided deeply into five Segments: theſe 
| are large, and of an oval Form, but pointed at the 


Tip, and they naturally bend a little; theſe have 
the light red Tinge we mention'd. In the outer 
Part of the Flower, and the united Part at the 
Bottom is whitiſh and greeniſh. 

In the Midſt of the Flower ſtand five Nectaria 
or Glandules, with a kind of ſolid Plates or 
Scales riſing from them; theſe converge, and 
they are of the fine high and gaudy red which 
we haye deſcrib'd in the central Part of the 
Flower. Theſe ſolid. Plates ariſing from the 


Glandules are altogether ſingular. 


The Glandules themſelyes are found in the 
Flowers of all the Aſclepias kind; but in the 
others they are auriculated outward, and have a 
kind of Horn turning its Point inward. The 
Plates in this Flower give it an Aſpect unlike not 
only to the others of its Kind, but to every Thing 
in Nature. 

In the Centre ſtand five Filaments, ſo ſhort, 
that they would not be perceiy'd but for their 
Buttons, which are large and oblong : theſe are. 
fix'd to a ſhort truncated Body, ſpliting at the 
Sides in five Parts. 

The Styles are two, and they, like the Fila- 
ments, are ſo ſhort, that but for their Stigmata 
or Tops they would ſcarce be diſtinguiſhable. 

The extreme Singularity of this Flower, which 
would perplex any one not led by the true 
Path into this Science, will only ſurprize and 
pleaſe our Student. While he admires theſe pecu- 
liar Parts and Forms, he will ſee very obviouſly 
that the five Buttons refer it to the fifth Claſs in 
the LinnaN Syſtem, and that the two Styles 
place. it in the ſecond Diſtinction under that Claſs, 
the Digynia. 
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Culture of this ASCLEPIAS. 


It is a Native of the Eaſt; and of the warmeſt 
Parts of South America; and with us requires the 


Heat of a' Stove to bring it to any Degree of hk 


fection. 


The Method of propagating it is by Seeds; | 


and the great Care ſhould be to obtain theſe freſh 
and in their Pods; for otherwiſe they uſually fail. 


Early in Spring let a Couple of Garden-Pots be 


fill'd with ſome light rich Earth, from an im- 


und. hol the Sun is hotteſt _ the TR, fcb 


allowing them a little Air. 
When they have thus arriv'd at Pr little 


Height, let there be as many ſmall Pots provided 


as there are Plants: let theſe be fill'd wich good 
Garden-Mould, and ſet in the Bed for three 
Days, that the Earth may be of the fame Degree 
of Heat with that in which they are growing. 


Then let them be carefully taken up, and one 
planted in the Middle of each of theſe Pots: 
When fix'd in the Mould, let them have na 


— —-—- 


gentle Watering, with Water which has ſtood to 


-prov'd Part of the Garden; and upon the Surface | be warm'd in the Stove; and let them be all fer 
of this ſcatter the Seeds at equal Diſtances : ſift | up to the Rim in the Bark. Let the Glaſſes be 
over them about half a quarter of an Inch of the | ſhaded with Mats; and little Air admitted till they 


fame Mould; and then ſet the Pots up to their | have taken Root. 


Rim in a Bark Hot-Bed. 


Once in three Days give them a gentle Water- 


ing, with Water that has ſtood in the Stove 
twelve Hours; and every now and then open the 
Glaſſes for a little Time to give ſome Air. 

Thus they will ſhoot; and ſooner or later, ac- 
cording to the Newneſs or Age of the Seeds, the 
Gardener will ſee his young Plants. 


. Theſe he muſt watch carefully. Once in two 


Days * them a very LE WAGs 


« "MW » « - - - 
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After this they will grow faſt: let them, when 
they are increas'd in Size, be ſhifted into larger 


Pots; and when they are fo tall as to reach the 


Glaſſes of the Frame, let them be taken into the 
Stove, and ſet in the Bark-Bed there. 


After this they will require nothing but the 


common Management of Stove-Plants; and they 
will riſe to their full Perfection, and produce their 


ſingular and e F n in _—_ Abun- 
* | | 8 


4. AMETHYSTINE HYACINTH * a end 


The Beauty of this Species of Hyacinth depends | 


. ſo much upon its Culture, that nothing is 
greater Credit to the Gardener than to ſee it in the 
full Glory. 

It will live freely enough in any Garden, and 
flower annually with little Care; but in theſe 
Caſes the Flowers are of a faint blue, or a duſky 
white : either Way of very little Beauty. In 
better Management it riſes earlier; the Stalk is 
ſtronger, and the Flowers are amethyſtine. 

Moſt of the earlier Botanifts have known the 
Plant; but they have treated of it indiſtinctly: 
dividing it, under its different Appearances, into 
more than one imaginary Species, and confound- 
ing it in Name with others. 

Rupseck calls it Hyacinthus oblongo cæruleo 
flore minor. A Name copy'd by the BauhINES, 
and from them by others. 

Lid x us, whoſe ſpecific Names are too accu- 
rate for Confuſion, calls it Hyacinthns corollis cam- 
panulatis ſemiſexifidis bafi cylindricis : Campanu- 
lated Hyacinth, with the Flowers cylindric at the 
Baſe, and lightly divided at the Edge into fix 
Segments. 

The Root is bulbous and oblong, covered with 
2 brown Membrane, full of a ſlimy Juice, and 
hung at the Bottom with many Fibres, 

The Leaves are long, not very broad, pointed 
at the End, and of a deep green. 

The ' Stalk is round, upright, naked, and a 


Foot high, purpliſh toward the Ground, and of a 


pale green upwards. 


The Flowers cover a third Part N Its een 


in a kind of Spike. They have wealk Foot-ſtalks, 


on which they hang * and K are 17771 
and very beautiful. 

In their moſt natural State "A are of a deep 
violet blue, with a light Tinge of purple : in 
Gardens, where they are not much regarded, they 
loſe this fine Tinct, and become blue, greyiſh, or 
white : without Luſtre in either Colour. But when 
the Gardener allows them a due Attention, they 
recover the purple of their ancient Tin&, with a 
fainter Mixture of the blue, and have the Colour 
of the fineſt Amethyſt. 


The Flower has no Cup, but hangs naked from 
its Footſtalk : it is form'd of a ſingle Petal, cy- 
lindric and hollow at the Baſe; and at the Rim 


| divided into fix Segments, which turn outwards. 


The Seed-veſſel which follows, is of a roundiſh 
Form, but marked with three Furrows, and it 
contains a few Seeds of a roundiſh Shape in threg 
ſeparate Cells. 

Thus far the Eye of common Curioſity diſc- 
vers; but the Student, in our Road of Science, 


examines farther ; tearing open a Flower, he finds 


within its Hollow ſix Filaments, whoſe Buttons 
converge toward one another, and in their Midſt 
a ſingle Style crown'd with an obtuſe Top. 
This ſhews him that the Hyacinth is one of the 
Hexandria Monogynia, the ſixth Claſs and its ar 
Section. 
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Plate 
XXIII. 
Fig. 5. 


Culture of this HxACIMTR. 


We have obſerv'd already, that to give this 
Plant its perfect Beauty, more Care is neceſſary 
than is uſually beſtow'd upon it; but even this is 
not much. 

It is a Native of the warmer Parts of Europe, 
and is found principally in looſe rich Soils, by the 
Sides of Woods, where it has Shade and Shelter. 

This ſhould be our Direction for railing it; 
and upon this Plan alone the Stalk can be brought 
to its true Strength and Height, and the Flowers 
to their full Number and Beauty. 

The Plant muſt be rais'd from Seeds, in order 
to attain its true Character of Excellence; for 


Off- ſets, with the beſt Management, will only 


be made more ſtrong than their old Roots, but 
will never attain a better Colour. 

Let not the Gardener be diſheartened at our 
naming the raiſing it from Seed : we ſhall not tax 
him fo highly as for the Oriental Kinds: he needs 
only ſow it upon a well prepar'd Border, and 


keep the Plants clear from Weeds: this is but little 
Trouble; and the reſt is Patience. 


Let him procure Seeds if he can from 7taly or 
Spain; if not, let him ſave with due Care what 
are ripen'd from the Plants in our own Gar- 
dens. 

Let theſe be ſpread upon a paper'd Shelf to 


harden, and then ty'd up in a Bag till 


Auguſt. 

Let him chuſe a warm and ſhelter'd Part of the 
Garden, and there dig out the Mould from a 
Border. 

Let him make, for the filling up its Place, the 
following Compoſt : 


| 


One Load of Mould from under the Turf in a 
rich Paſture; half a Load of Pond-Mud, and a 
quarter of a Load of Earth from under an old 
Wood-Pile. Let theſe be mix'd and ſcreen'd to- 
gether, and the Whole thrown into the Bed. 

Let the Surface be levell'd; and let it lie a 
Week to ſettle: then rake it again, 
ſcatter over the whole Surface the Seeds. Sift 
upon them a quarter of an Inch of the ſame 
Mould, and give a gentle Watering. 

In the ſucceeding Winter draw a Mat upon 
Hoops over the Bed, in the ſevereſt Weather; 
and in Spring the Plants will appear. 

Let them be thin'd where they riſe too cloſe ; 
and after this nothing need be done but keeping 


them clear from Weeds in Summer; and at Au- 


tumn ſifting over the whole Surface a little freſh 


Mould. 


When they flower there will be a great Differ- 
ence in the various Plants; let the meaner Kinds 
be remov*d into other Places, and the beſt left at 
a proper Diſtance. They will flower with their 
full Strength, and need not be at any Time taken 
out of the Ground, except once in three Years, 
to take off the Off-ſets. 

This Method of letting them flower where they 
riſe from Seed, is the great Secret in their Cul- 
turez and this makes it neceſſary to ſow them in 


| the Border, where they are to remain z not in 


Boxes, nor in the Nurſery. 

Let not the practical Reader carry this Method 
farther than we mean : it ſuits rhis and the other 
Hyacinths of European Origin ; but another Me- 
thod' mit be uſed with the Oriental: of theſe we 


ſhall treat in a ſucceeding Number; and deliver 


the. Management of them at large. 


FS . 


and 


5. Single and Double GOLDEN CROCUS. 


We have obſerv'd before, chat moſt of the | 


Crocus's of our Gardeners, however dignify'd by 


peculiar Names, and diſtinguiſh'd as ſeparate Spe- 
cies, are no more than Varieties, owing to the 
Force of Culture. 

This which we treat of here, whether in the 


ſingle or double State, is nothing more than a 


Variety of the common Spring Crocus : but, al- 
lowing this, we may recommend it to the Atten- 
tion of the Curious in Flowers; tho? the Botaniſt 


will find in it nothing new with Regard to Sci- 


ence. 

The Root is roundiſh, covered with a brown 
Bark, and furniſhed at the Baſe with many Fi- 
bres. 

The Leaves are numerous and very narrow ; 
they have conſiderable Length ; they terminate in 
a Point; and they riſe, together with the Stalks, 


ſurrounded by a fine pale Membrane. 

Their Colour is a lively but not very deep 
green; and they have a faint white Rib along the 
Middle. 

N23. 


The Flowers are large and beautiful ; they riſe 


from the Root with a long Tube, ſurrounded with 


a thin.and ragged Membrane; and they are of a 
moſt beautiful gold yellow : the Diviſion, as in 
the other Crocus's, is into fix long and large Seg- 
ments, reſembling ſo many Petals; and of theſe 
three ſtand more optward than the others. 

The three outer Segments have each a Rib of 
Purple running all their Length, deeper toward 
the Bottom, and paler upwards; and the inner 
Segtnents have the Tips purple. Within the 


. Flower ſtand three Filaments of a yellow Colour, 


and tip'd with golden Buttons; and in the Midſt 
of theſe a ſingle Style. 

The Scabbard or Film ſurrounding the lower 
Part of the Tube of the Flower, is form'd of a 
ſingle Piece; and from the Body of the Flower 
there run down this tubular Part ſix Lines of 
Purple, continu*d from thoſe which run along the 
Segments. 

This is the Condition of the Flower in its 
common ſingle Appearance; but when the Gar- 
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dener's Art has render'd it double, the Beauty is 


 —— incomparably greater. 


The Segments become numerous, and their 
Colour a yet brighter yellow than in the ſingle 
Flower. The Bottoms of the Segments often 
{well out into a kind of arched or rounded But- 
tons ; and theſe are throughout, except for a yel- 
low line along each Edge, of a deep purple. 

The Veins of purple run along the Segments in 
greater Number; two, three, or more, on each; and 


| ſending of Side-Branches at ſmall Diſtances, theſe 


intermingle among one another, and give the 
whole Flower the Aſpect of a Brocade, whoſe 
Ground was gold, and the Flowers purple- 
velvet. 

This is a Condition in which the Crocus makes 
its. moſt gorgeous Appearance. It has been ho- 
nour'd under it with the Name of Crocus fore flavo 
vario multiplici. But Linn avs, whom no Forms 
of Chance miſguide, reduces it to the Condition 
of a Variety only of the common Crocus; which 


he calls, Crocus ſpatha univalvi radicali, corollæ 
tubo longiſſimo : Crocus, with the Tube of the 
Flower very long, and the Scabbard riſing from 
the Root in a ſingle Piece. 

This comprehends all the Varieties which we 
| ſee cover the Border of our Gardens. 


Culture of this Crocus. 


———_—_——_ 


This, as a Creature of the Gardener's Art, 
ſhould be kept up with all his Care : it will pro- 
duce Off-ſets in Abundance, but, if they have 
not a freſh Soil every Year, they will decline in 
Luſtre. The beſt Method of all is to raiſe 
the Plant from Seeds. 

The Method we have deſcrib'd already in treat- 
ing of the Polyanthous Crocus ; and ſhall only 
add here, that this Kind requires a ſomewhat 
| richer Soil: the mixing Cow-dung with the 
Mould is the beſt Method; for that fertilizes with- 
| out heating. 


6. D O0 U BLE BL 


The Hepatica, common in every Garden, and 
diverſify'd by the Singleneſs and Doubleneſs of 
the Flower, and by its various Tinges of blue 
and red, or by its ſimple Whiteneſs, is, under all 
theſe Appearances, but one Species. 

It is a Plant extremely ſingular in its Kind, 
that needs nothing but to have been more ſcarce 
to have been eſteem'd extremely. In its natu- 
ral State it fringes the Sides of the Swi/s Woods, 
and hangs from the rude German Rocks, with 
ſingle blue Flowers. 


Accidents in its wild Growth ſometimes tinge | 


theſe with red; and where the Nouriſhment is 
icanty they will be white; but the Species is 
throughout the ſame; as well as in that Multipli- 
city of Petals, and thoſe ſtronger Colours we ſee 
it wear in Gardens. 

All the old Writers name it; and its common 
Title is Hepatica, or Jlepatica nobilis. Our 
F'nglifh Herbaliſts have tranſlated theſe Names into 
Liverwort, and Noble Liverwort; but the Gardener 


ſtill preſerves the Latin Term Hepatica. 


LIS NA us has cancelPd even that; and, by a 
Boldneſs, perhaps too great, has join'd this Plant 
with the Anemonies : he calls it Anemone foliis 
trilobis integerrimis : Anemone with three-parted 


Leaves, the Lobes undivided at the Edges. 


The red double Flower is valu'd by many for 
its Beauty; and the white; about whoſe Exiſt- 
ence, ſome, who have had the Reputation of 
Experience, have diſputed, for its Singularity ; 
but it is doubtleſs in the deep blue double State 
that the Plant glows in its full Luſtre : we have 
therefore repreſented it in that Condition in the 
annexed Figure. 

The Root is large; and when it has ſtood ſome 
Time divides into many Heads. It is covered in 
every Part with innumerable Fibres, moderately 


UE HEPATICA. 


| thick, and of a reddiſh black, variouſly intangled 
with one another, 


two or more from every Head of the Root; ſo 
that from a Plant of conſiderable ſtanding, it is 
not ſtrange to ſee forty, fifty, or more, 
in a Cluſter; all riſing from one principal 
Root. 

| Theſe ſtand ſingly upon ſlender and weak 
Footſtalks, four Inches in Height, and of a pale 
green, uſually ting'd more or leſs with red. 

The Flower which crowns each Stalk is large, 
and of a fine Sky-blue, crouded with oblong un- 
dulated Petals; and in the Midſt decorated with 
a ſmall Tuft of Buttons plac'd upon numerous 
Filaments. 

The Seeds follow, in the ſingle Flowers, naked, 
and cluſter'd together in an oval Head: ſome alſo 
are ripen'd after the ſemi-double Flowers ; but, 
from the perfect double rarely any. 


The Student, exatnining this Flower with the 
Eye of Science, will find it plac'd in a green 
Cup, form'd of three Leaves. This will a little 
ſtartle him in an Anemone, the firſt Article of 
whoſe Character is Calix nullus : but he muſt be 
inform'd, LIN x us accounts this Cup as a leafy 
Involucrum, tho? leſs remote from the Flower 
than that of the Pulſatilla. 
| Theſe Niceties he may determine at his Plea- 
ſure : within this Cup, for ſo Nature compels us 
to call it, riſe ſix or more Petals; theſe are plac'd 
in two or more Series, and they are oblong and ob- 
tuſely pointed. In the Centre appear numerous ſhort 
Filaments, crown'd with a kind of double But- 
| tons; and deep amongſt theſe are bury'd the Ru- 
diments of many ſhort Seeds, collected together 
into a roundiſh Head. 


The Student knows that where the Stamina are 


NnuUMe- 


The firſt Production is the Flowers; theſe riſe 


1 


OF GAR DE NIN 1 


he will find them inſerted into the Receptacle; 
and will thence learn that the Plant is one of the 
Polyandria : the numerous Rudiment of Seeds, 


| each crown'd with its little Style, ſhew alſo that 


it is one of the Polyginia, and he thus knows it is 
one of the laſt Section under the thirteenth Claſs 


of Linn vs, comprehending the Anemonies, | 


Ranunculus's, and the like Plants. 


Culture of the HzPATICA. 


The Gardener will perhaps ſmile to ſee us 
treat the Culture of this common Plant with Ce- 
remony, ſuppoſing no Care needful to its Preſer- 
vation: indeed it ſtands all Seaſons z and any Soil 
ſupports it : but we ſhall acquaint him with a 
Method by which he ſhall have Flowers of twice 
the common Bigneſs ; and of a much ſuperior 


Edlour. 
Theſe are to be obtain d by ſowing the Seeds 


of the beſt Kinds that produce them; and from 


ſuch ſowing there will riſe all the Varieties of 
Form and Colour that are ſeen in our Gardens: 


this ſhews they are only Varieties as we have eſta- 


bliſhed already. 

Soon after the Flowers open, the Leaves of 
the Plant thruſt up their Heads, crumpled and 
hairy; and by degrees they unfold themſelves, 


and become ſmoother, broad, and divided deep- 


ly, but not to the Rib, into three Lobes. 

We name them in this Place becauſe upon 
their Colour is to be founded a Judgment of the 
Seeds, which are ſupported by the ſame Root. 


Tphe natural Colour of the Leaf is a deep green, 
but it is often ſpotted and ſtain'd with purple. 


This grows deeper towards the Time of the Seeds 
ripening, and the more purple there is in the 
Leaf, the better Expectation there is to have 
ſtrong colour'd F lowers. This is not common- 
ly known, but 9 ſupports it invaria- 
bly. 


Therefore let the Gardener mark the largeſt 


and fineſt of his ſingle, and ſome double Flowers 
for Seed; and when that is growing toward Ripe- 
neſs, let him obſerve the Leaves. Thoſe Heads 
which follow ſemi-double Flowers, and are ac- 


company'd with the deepeſt purpled Leaves are 
fineſt, 


Let him cut off theſe in the Head, and lay 
them on a paper'd Shelf, When they begin to 
fall off let him ſeparate them entirely, and 
ſpread them out again : after eight or ten Days 
airing, when they lie looſe, let him tie them up 
in Bags for ſowing. 

In the Beginning of Auguſt, dig up a Border 
in a Part of the Garden, open to the Morning 
Sun, but ſhelter'd from the full Blaze of Noon. 
Take out half the Mould; and mix with the 
reſt as much freſh Earth from under the Turf 
in a rich up- land Paſture. Break this very well 
together, rake the Surface level, and ſcatter on 
the Seeds, 


3 


| crimſon, and to purple. 
be mix'd in ſome, and in theſe he will trace 


In Spring the young Plants will appear, and 
the Weeds which riſe with them muſt bs care- 


fully taken up by hand. Let them then have 


a a gentle watering twice a Week in dry Wea- 


ther; and from time to time clear away the 
Weeds. | ? 


In the Beginning of Auguſt mark the beſt 
Plants, and thin them to about eight Inches 


Diſtance. Let thoſe weaker ones which were taken 


up be planted. in other Parts of the Garden, 
but let the others never be removed. out of their 
Place. 

Keep the Ground clear of Weeds continually, 
and in dry Seaſons give gentle Waterings. 

The next Spring ſome of them will flower, 
and the ſucceeding Seaſon all the Remainder, 
The Gardener will ſee in their firſt Bloom the 
Promiſe of a great deal of Beauty, but it will 


be two Years more batore they arrive at their 
Perfection. 


He will then find among them all the Varieties, 
and many more than thoſe we have mentioned, 
or others deſeribed. There will be large ſingle 
Flowers, valuable for their Colour and Expan- 
ſion, ſemi- double for Seed; and the moſt per- 
fect double ones: and cheſe in all the Kinds of 
Colour, from white through all the Shades of 
blue, from pearl Colour to the deep Azure of 
a Summer Sky, and from the ſame white through 
all the Degrees of red, from the Peach Bloom to 
The red and blue will 


the purple from that of the Violet to the paleſt 
Heſperis. 


White will be oy leaſt common Colour, and 
indeed a perfect white untinctured with the blue 
or red, very rare; but he who ſhall take this 
Courſe, will not afterwards fancy there is no ſuch 
Flower. 8 

From this Time of their coming to their full 
Glory, there will every Lear be more and more 
numerous Flowers from each Root. All the Care 
they require is to be kept clear from Weeds; 
to have the Surface of the Mould ſtir'd about them 
often, and every Autumn to half an Inch of freſh 
Paſture Mould fifted over them : taking away the 
old Surface in its Place. This muſt be done 
with great Care not to wound the Roots, and 


Ground with Flowers exceeding all the Ideas we 
can raiſe of their Beauty by Words. 


We promiſe that the Flowers raiſed by this 


Management, hall greatly exceed thoſe of any 


other Culture; and perhaps the Reader will 
aſk, Whence 1s derived that great Advantage? 
the Succeſs of Things depends often on Arti- 
cles ſo ſeemingly trivial, that they are over- 

look'd. | 
The great Benefit of our Method above others 
is, that the Plants are never removed. Where the 
Seed makes its firſt Shoot, the Plant cantinues 
to 


271 
Feb. numerous and free, the Claſs to which the Plant Sift over them a Quarter of an Inch of 7 Feb. 
— is to be refer'd, is found by their Inſertion: | ſame Mould; and leave them thus to Na 
he will therefore trace | theſe to the Baſes : | ture. 


thus the Return of every Spring will cover the 
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to grow, and Experience ſhews this only can give | 
it the due Strength. 

Gardeners are fond of tranſplanting, but it | 
is often attended with Damage to the Plants: 
ſomes bear it unhurt, others are aſſiſted by it, 
but there are many to which it gives a check 
never n. to be recover d: and this is 
one. 

It is W 1 che Gardeners have not found 


out this obvious Method : they are all ſenſible 


EEE 


CH A P. 


The Management of 


AST Week our Gardener clear'd his Bor- 
ders; and put the whole Ground into a 
Spring Aſpect : let him now ſee what is want- 
ing that can be ſupply'd from the Nurſery of 
Flowers, os from other Parts of the Ground. 

If the autumnal Plantation of the fibrous root- 
ed Kinds have been omitted, or if the Wetneſs | 
of the Ground have render'd it more proper to be | 
delay'd till this Seaſon, let him now bring in the 
ſeveral Kinds of Golden Rods and Aſters: after | 
theſe let him plant Columbines, Sweet-williams, 
and the ſcarlet and other perennial Lychnis's; 
and this done, let him, if needful, beſtow his 
Care on the humble Thrift, and the proliferous 
Daiſy. 

If the Plantation of theſe Kinds have been 
made in Autumn, let him look over the Ground 
and ſee that all holds good ; where a Root ſeems 
decay'd, let him take it up and place another; 
and where any one only appears weak, let him take 
it back into the Nurſery, and put a ſtronger 
and more ſecure one into the Place in the Bor- 
der. 

Let him look over his Box edgings ; and if 
there be any bad Part he omitted to mend in 
Autumn, or any of his new Plantation of that 
Time that ſeems weak, let him take the Pieces up 
and mend them. 

In this Plantation of Box he muſt take Care 
to cloſe the Earth very well about the Roots, 
or there will be Danger. . | 

The Winters Care of tender Flowers muſt not 
yet be declin'd, the Anemonies and Ranuncu- 
lus's, and the other choice Kinds, depend for 
their Beauty in a great Meaſure upon what is 
done now. | 

They muſt be as carefully as ever defend- 
ed by drawing Mats over them, ſupported by 
Hoops, in the ſevere Nights ; but they muſt alſo 
be carefully harden'd to the free Air in the mid- 
dle of good Days; otherwiſe when they are ex- 
poſed to it at once, tho' in a more advanced 


Seaſon, the great Change may utterly deſtroy 


I 
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that the Removings of this Plant are prejudicial Feb. 
to it; and even the moſt vulgar of them ſay —— 


if they are often removed and parted they die: 
- Yet they adviſe the ſowing the Seeds of the 
ſingle Kinds in Boxes; and propagating the 
double by parting of the Roots. 

Judicious Reader, what is your Remark on 


this ? — that there are Men to whom their own 


Experience is uſeleſs? 


NN 


II. 
the Flower- Garden. 


their Roots. 


This Week ſhould be the Time for 7 the 
tender Annuals upon Hot- beds. 
It is a Thing of great Importance, for all the 


Beauty of the Autumn depends upon it; and 


upon the putting in the Seed thus early, depends 
the Crop of the ſucceeding Year ; for this bring- 
ing the Plants forward in good Time, gives them 
Opportunity to ripen their Seeds. They are 
therefore greatly to blame who direct the Gar- 
dener to defer this Work till March. 

A Fortnight now is an Advantage that no- 
ching can equal, or when loſt recover; and we 
can aſſure our Pupil in the practical Part of this 
Work, that there requires no more Trouble to 
bring them forward thus early, than thoſe take 
who raiſe them later. 

We have directed the making of a Hot · bed 
for this and other Purpoſes of like Nature in 
a preceding Number, and in our laſt we ad- 
viſed the Gardener to get it ready for ſowing 
by this Time. 

We ſuppoſe therefore that the Bed is made, 
and is cover'd four Inches and a half with rich 
Garden Mould, and that it is juſt in a Condition 
to receive the Seeds. 

The Thickneſs of Mould we direct is more 
than Gardeners commonly uſe, but it is a very 
eſſential Article for the Succeſs of the Growth. 
Seedlings ſhoot deeper than is commonly thought, 
and every Fibre which reaches the Dung periſhes; 


not like one that is cut off, which ſends out 


more; but never to vegetate again. The Thick- 
neſs of Mould we direct will prevent this, by 
giving them Depth enough for the Time they 
ſhould remain in the firſt Bed. 


Let the Mould be perfectly levelled on 1 
Surface, and as much drawn off as will ſerve 
to cover the Seeds; then let the Seeds be ſcat- 
ter d carefully upon the Surface, and ſift over 
them a Quarter of an Inch of the Mould raked 
off for that Purpoſe. The Seeds of the Gom- 
phrena, Amaranth, Balſam, French and African 


Mary- 


6— dane 
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i Marygold, China Aſter ; and the reſt are to 1 


—ſovn in this Manner. 


Let the Gardener then leave bw to this Ef. 


fect of Nature; they will ſhoot in twelve, four- 
teen, or more Days, according to their ſeveral 
Kinds, the Condition of the Bed, and the New- 


ing Weeks tell him how to manage them. 
The Green-houſe will now require the Gar- 


dener's greateſt Care and Attention; for on his 


Conduct in this and the ſucceeding Weeks will de- 
pend the Condition of the Plants for che ſuc- 
ceeding Summer. 


The ſevere Weather has made it neceſſary for 
a Continuance of Time to keep them very cloſe , 
and in conſequence of this we have directed the 
Gardener to ailow them very little Water. 


Air and Water are the two great Agents, af- 
ter Heat, in Vegetation : they have been with- 
held fo long, that the firſt Opportunity muſt 
be ſeiz'd of admitting them more freely; and 
probably this will be the Time. 


No Day or Week can be in Books ſet down 


for this: it muſt Kren, * the Nature of the 
Seaſon. 


If the Weather continue ſevere, the ſame De- 


fence in all Reſpects muit be given them, and 
Water muſt be withheld in Proportion ; all that 
we direct being in ſuch Caſe defer'd longer: but 
if the Air be mild, the middle of the Days warm, 
and the Nights not very ſharp, let this needful Aſ- 
ſiſtance be immediately given them. The Shut- 
ters muſt be kept back the firſt Day or two; 


and the next, the Glaſſes muſt be open'd a 


little. 


Great Caution is Aeby, in doing this, for | 


otherwiſe: the tenderer Kinds will periſh. | They 
are the leſs able to bear the Air becauſe: they 
have been ſo long ſhut from it, and it muſt at 
firſt be only a very little of the mild Air: of a 
ſtill and warm Day that is let in: from this 
they muſt be inur'd to more and more by flow 
Degrees; and in proportion they muſt have Wa- 
ter. It muſt be given them at firſt by very ſmall 
Quantities at a Time; and according to their 


ſeveral Natures, ſome requiring more, ſome leſs; 
and it muſt be encreaſed afterwards. | 


Vegetation is now to be ſuppoſed: acquiring 
every Day new Strength in the Plants ;, and this 
is to be favour'd every Way. Beſide the Aſ- 
Gitances of Air and Water, which we have di- 
rected to be given in this gradual Manner, Clean- 
neſs and a little: freſh od are che two 2 — 
Articles. 


The Gardener 1 kit we directed 
him ſome Weeks ſince to do to his Auricula 
Pots, let the ſame now be repeated here; but 
let it be done with great Care. 

Let the Mould on the Surface in the pots 
and Tubs be carefully ſtir'd with a blunt Trowel; 
and when it is well looſen'd to ſome little Depth, 
let it be taken off. 

Let ſome Earth from one or other of the 

N* 23. 


finer. Parts of this new Soil; 


| Heaps of Catal ſuited to the Nature of the 


ſeveral Kinds, be brought into the Green-houſe” 


two Days before, that it may have loſt the 


- Chilneſs of the open Air; and with this ſup- 


| ply. the Place of what is taken out as we have 
directed. 


neſs of the Seeds; and we ſhall in the ſucceed- 


As ſoon as the Earth is taken away, let the 
Surface below be examin'd; and if any Fibres 


of the Roots are ſeen, let them be carefully 


cut off with a ſharp Knife: immediately upon 
this let the freſh Mould be pour'd on, and let 
it be carefully ſpread over every Part. 


From this Time the Waterings are to be 
repeated occaſionally : they will waſh in the 
; and with the Ad- 
miſſion of a mild Air at the ſame Time, the 
Trees and Plants will be very . ſet on 
growing for the Summer's ſhew. 


Io affiſt this farther, the great Ae of 
Cleanlineſs is to be thoroughly regarded. Pro- 


bably the Cloſeneſs needed to keep out the 
Winter's Air, will have hurt ſome of the Plants, 


and the Scent of their decaying Parts will be 
eee 


In this Caſe let thoſe which are tainted * 


removed out of the Green-houſe into ſome other 


Place of Shelter, where their Recovery may be 
attempted; and the Infection chus kept from 
ſpreading. | 
Then let all dead or decaying Leaves be care- 
fully pick'd off; and if Foulneſs of any kind, 
Mouldineſs or Inſects be found on any of the 


Leaves or Branches, let it be waſh'd and wiped 
caretully away, 


Let this Care alſo 1 continued to the 
Stove. 


The preſent Stock being thus put into a good 


Condition, let the Gardener prepare for a Suc- 


ceſſion of ſome, ny for an Addition of other 
Kinds. 


The Propagation of the far greater Part of 
Goenhoaſe and Stove Plants, we have ſhewn is 
belt effected by ſowing their Seeds; and the Sea- 
ſon of doing that is now at hand. Some raiſe 
them ' wholly upon Hot-beds of Dung; but the 
far greater part ſucceed much better ſown in 
Pots of Earth, ſet up to the Rim in a Bark- 
bed, | 

In treating of the common Hot-bed with 
Dung, we mention'd this with Bark as uſeful 
on many Occaſions, and we ſhall here ſet down 
the Conſtruction of it; not after their Direc- 


tions, who, while they pretend to inſtruct, wiſh 


to miflead ; but from Experience. 


In general, we ſhall adviſe the Gardener to 
raiſe in the eommon Hot-bed the Annuals for his 
open Borders; but the more delicate and tender 
Kinds, intended for the Stove and Greenhouſe, 
in the Bark-Bed; of which the following is tha 
true Conſtruction, 
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A COMPLEAT B AD 


The Manner of making a Bark, Hol. bed. 


Procure from the Tanners a good Quantity of 
their Bark, after they have us'd'it; and lay it up 


in a Heap to drain a little : the next Day mix 
with it ſome old Tan that has been us'd, and 
ſome Saw-duſt. 

The Quantity of each ſhould be equal ; but 
no exact Rule can be given for the Proportion 
they ſhould bear to the Tan; becauſe that is of 
various Kinds. | 


It will be proper for the Service of the practical 


Reader to diſtinguiſh the Bark, according to the 
Size, into three Kinds; the large, the middling, 
and the ſmall. 


Where there is choice of ſeveral Sorts, let the 


middling be choſen; for it heats the moſt regu- 


larly, and continues its Warmth che moſt equally 


and uniformly. 


If the Bark be of this kind, about one-ſixth 
Part of Sawduſt, and the ſame of old Tan, is 


the beſt Proportion. 

When the Bark is larger, more Sayduſt and 
old Tan muſt be uſed, for otherwiſe it will not 
heat readily. If it be the ſmall Tan nothing need 
be added to it. | 

The Difference in the Uſe in the three Kinds 


is this, the large grows warm ſlowly; but it 


keeps heat a long Time : the ſmall heats quick- 
ly, but does not laſt: the middling kind grows 


warm gradually, and retains its Heat regulazly | 


and equally a ſufficient Time. 


A Bed of this made with the Proportion of 


Sawduſt and old Tan we have mentioned, will 
retain its Heat four Months very well; and after 
that, if if be ſtird up with a little freſh Bark, it 
will anfwer the Purpoſe again for a very conſider- 
able Time longer. 

This Length of Continuance of Heat in the 


Bark beds is their great Advantage, for many of 


the tenderer Plants require it; and no Art can 
make a Dung Hot-bed anſwer the ſame Pur- 
„ 

g If there be no old Tan in Readineſs, the Quan- 
tity of Sawduſt muſt be encreaſed in proportion; 
and the Heap muſt lie two or three Days longer 
than uſual before it is uſed. 

The Gardener now underſtands the Nature 
of the ſeveral kinds of Bark: it will be uſeful 
always to add ſome Sawduſt and old Stuff to 


the Heap; and larger the Tan the more of 


this muſt be added; the ſmaller it is the lefs will 


ſerve. 


When the Bark has been broken. from the 
firſt Heap, and the old Stuff and Sawduſt mix'd 
with it, the whole muſt be raiſed up in a Heap 


again; and thus it mult continue gradually heat- 


* 


ing while the Gardener is preparing the Pit for 
its Reception. 

Mark out upon a dry Part of the Ground a long 
| G@uare Piece twelve Foot in Length, and fix and a 
half in-Breadth. 

Dig out the Soil to the Depth of two Foot and 


a half; and looſen it at the Bottom when it is 


at this Depth with a Pick-axe. ' 

Then let the Sides be brick'd up, and it will 
be ready for the Reception of the Bark. 

We will ſuppoſe about five Days employ d in 
this Work; and the Bark which has lain ſo long 
in its laſt Heap, will be juſt in a Condition to uſe. 

Let it be thrown by a little at a Time into the 
Pit; and let the Surface be well levelled, and 
the whole laid cloſe, and beat down gently from 
time to time as it is laid in. 

This will prevent any Hollows which would 
cool the Maſs ; and being thus taken in its firſt 
Heat, and: laid cloſe, it will ferment with a per- 


fect Regularity. 


Let the Gardener take a great deal of Care in 
the laying and beating it down, for upon that 
depends the whole Succeſs. It muſt not be beat 
hard, much leſs be trod down, as ſome direct; 
for in that Caſe it will heat but very poorly. 

The three - prong d Spade we directed for dig- 
ing about Fruit Trees, will be the beſt Inſtru- 
ment to uſe for the Purpoſe; and all the beat- 
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ing it ſhould have, ſhould be lightly wittr the 


Back of this every Time a freſh Parcel is laid 
ſmooth. 

The Roundneſs of the Back of this Inſtrument 
will prevent its falling too heavily ; and this will 
properly lay it too cloſe for any great Cavities, 
and yet not ſo compact as to ſtop Fermentation. 

The Bark thus carefully laid, the Frame muſt 
be put on, and the Glaſſes ſhut cloſe. Thus, the 
Warmth being kept in, the Bark will gradual- 
ly heat, and in about twelve Days the Bed 


will be fit to receive the Pots of Earth with the 


Seeds. We ſhali then direct in what manner 
they are to be manag'd; all that remains here 
to be mention'd, being the Shape of the Frame. 

It is a common Error to make this too deep. 
The Meaſure I have found ſucceed beſt is a Foot 
and a half Height at the Back, and eight Inches 
at the Front. 

When it is deeper, the Space being larger, the 
Air is not well warm'd; and this is as eſſential 
as the whole to the favourable Growth of the 
Plants. 

The Bed may be requir'd deeper for parti- 
cular Purpoſes, and of thoſe we have ſpoken in 
their Place. This is the beſt Meaſure for the 
Bark-bed for Seeds. 


The beſt Thickneſs of Bark is about three Foot, 
but a few Inches more or leſs are not material. 
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Or GARDENING. 


The Bujine of 
HIS is the Time for a very uſeful Article j 


It is to be done from Seed; and; with tolerable 
Punctuality in obſerving the Directions we ſhall 
give, the Gardener may depend upon Succeſs. 

We have obſerv'd on many Occaſions, that 
the beſt Method o Plants from 
to obtain it from TA. where that Spetick | 
ſucceeds beſt: the ſame Caution ſhould be ob- 
ferv'd in the preſent Caſe. 

Cheſnuts ripen'd in Evgland- Will grow Wy | 
enough; but thi fiieſt Trees are Höft fais d from | 


ſuch as have been produtꝰd in e 
A great Quantity bf theſt IE _ 
atinuilfy fer the Ser zer Gr a 
ſome freſh Parcel a Nunibet fuffctelir 10 U 
tended Plantation ſhduld be ſelécted- 


Let the falfeſt ahd toumdeſt be eh oi for 
this Parpoſe ; arid let a Plèce bf Ground in bine 
freſh Part of the Seminar be dug op a ful 
Spade Depth för theit Receptidn; 


in the Seminary, the raiſing Cheſnut- 


ene eee 
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ſtance; and then with a Trowel let in n the Cheſ- 
nuts. 


Firſt throw them into a Tub of Water, and 
ſkim off ſuch as ſwim, for they are of no Value. 
Then at fix Inches Diſtance along every Line, 
open à Hole with a Trowel, break the Bottom 
with the Point of the Trowel : and place the 
| Cheſnut with the Eye upwards ; throw in the 
Mould, and cover it two Inches. | 


In this Manner ſet the whole Parcel, and the 
Trouble will be very well recompens d; for in 
of nite Weeks * will be ſeen the Shoot of 
erer) Hole. Scarce one in a hun- 

4 let with this Regularity, ever miſ- 


cog 


The only Ears the young Trees require, is to 
b kept clear from Weeds and they will thrive 
very well three Years in this Seed- Bed, after 
which they ſhould be planted out to a greater 
Diſtance ; and after four Years more they will 
be of 90d Size t6 plant out where they are in- 


| tended to remain. 


Dias Lines along TIT TION DE 
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HE great Article of planting Fruit - Trees 
T is a Work of this Seaſon, and ſo much 
depends upon the doing it well, that no Care is 
too great in the Operation. 

In many Kinds of Soil the Autumnal Planta- 
tion is beſt; but where the Ground is apt to 
lodge Wet, from a firm clayey Bottom, this 
Week is a more proper Seaſon, 

This makes it an Act of Prudence to defer 
the Plantation to the preſent Time; and in many 
other Caſes it is an Act of Neceſſity. If the Au- 
tumnal Plantation have been omitted; if the 
Poſſeſſor of the Garden is but juſt come to it; or 
if. any of thoſe planted at that Seaſon fail: in all 
theſe Caſes the preſent Week is the Time of Plan- 
tation ; and let it be done in this Manner : 

In the Beginning of this Week, let the Gar- 
dener, wherever he deſigns to plant, break the 


— 
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Earth well, if the Hole have been open'd before, 
according to our Directions; and if not, let him 
now dig it large and deep, throwing the Eartli 


out in a Ridge, and breaking the Bottom the 


Depth of a Pick-axe 

Once in the Week let it be well broke, and 
turn'd up again; and at the latter End of the 
Week let him bring in the Trees. 

Theſe ſhould be taken up carefully without In- 
jury to their Roots. The common Way is to 
chop theſe off with a Spade; but let our Gar- 
dener take them off, wherever he can, with a 
ſharp Knife ; and wherever the Spade has bruis'd 
them let him trim them even. 

The Cut is always to be made ſloping dowriwards. 

This done, the Head is to be lefſen'd, 


in the Manner we have before directed; for 
the Roots cannot ſupply the uſual Quantity of 
upper 


pr rn yet —— — 
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moval. 

Let the Trees be ſet carefully upright, and 
the Mould thrown in gradually and well clos'd 
about them. 

Take Care all the Roots ſpread in the free and 
natural Manner: this is the Uſe of having the 
Hole big enough: and let them be ſet at ſuch 
a Depth, that the upper Part of the Roots be 
juſt upon a Level with the Surface. They muſt 
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Feb. upper Growth immediately after their Re- be covered a little, for the Earth will ſettle. Feb 


If the Mould be moiſt, ſift ſome Coal-aſhes m—— 


among it, for otherwiſe it will not get in among 
the ſmall Roots: for this Reaſon, the beſt Time 
for this Planting is juſt after a Froſt, when the 
Soll is crumbly. 


In n Setting, ſhake the Tree a little to let the 
Mould in between all the Roots; and when light- 
ly trod down, without bruiſing the Roots, draw 
it up in a little Hillock round % Stem. 
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CHLORIS, or the KITCHEN - GARDEN. 


. ET a Bed be 28 well for the e 


of Onions, and another for Leeks : :; theſe 
will ſucceed without Danger; and it will be pro- 
per now to ſow a large Bed at once. 


Let a ſmall Piece be laid level and fine for 
Cabbage Lettuce-Seed. - A little of this ſhould 
be ſown at a Time, and a freſh Bed made once in 
ten Days, that if one Parcel miſcarries another 
may ſucceed. 

Dig up a deep and rich Part of the Ground, 
and, dividing it into two Beds, ſow one vith Sel- 
{afie, and the other with Scorzonera, 


The Roots will grow to a Size for the Table 
very quick from this Sowing, and they will be 
more tender and of a better Flavour than any 


that come later: but let the Gardener take Care 7 


to draw them as ſoon as they come into Condition; 
and the quicker they are us'd, the better; for 
they will run up into Stalk quickly: and as ſoon 
as that is but begun, the Roots grow ſtick y. 


Let a ſmall Hot-Bed be made this Week for 


„4 


Cauliflower- Seed. RY, raid 3 it will 
( require a, particu lar Management 0 but they will 


come in at a very good Time, long after the 


early Crops are gone, and they will, be very ac- 


ceptable. The Seeds will grow very readily, and 
the Plants will riſe with little Care. og ther | 

The great Art in bringing them. to. good, 
is, to plant them at large Diftances, in a low 
Part of the Garden, and to give them e 


and large Waterings. 


When the Heads appear, he i inner of Pp 2 


be crack d at the Bottom, and bent in over them; 


and thus defended from the Sun, and fupplyd 
well with Moiſture, they will be * white, 
and very well taſted. | 


Bury ſome Dung in a Trench, cover it with 
ſix Inches of Mould, and ſow Cos and Silefa 
Lettuce-Seed. There need be no Defence over 


this; except the Weather ſhould prove very ſe- 


vere z but the Plants will come up favourably. 


Feb. 
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Flowers and curious Plants now in their Perfecdion. 


MON all our Collections there are few 
Exotics of more Curioſity than this: a 
Mint riſing to the Height, and acquiring 


The Stem, in its natural Place of Gt6wth; 
often riſes naked to twelve Foot in Heiglit; but 
| more uſually there, and conſtantly with us, is 


XXIV. the Firmneſs of a robuſt Shrub- or ſmall Tree, | branched from the Bottom, and of the Height but 
Fig: 1. and covering the Tops of its divided Branches of four or hve Foot. The Gardener ſhould not 


with Snow-white Flowers. trim it for a Tree, becauſe j in this other Form it is 
Scarce any Plant has been, in the Uncertainty of |. better, 
Science, more ſtrangely miſ-nam'd. It is indeed to The outer Bark is brown; and, on the ſmall 
the Credit of our PLuxeneT, that he refer'd it | Shoots, has a Tinge of red: the inner Rind 
to the proper Kind, naming it Mentba Canarienfis | is green, The young Shoots are ſquare in the 
fruteſcens : Shrub Canary Mint, Manner of the Stalks of our common Mints; but 
CoMMELINE has made it a-Turnſole : he calls it |, as, they grow more firm, they looſe their Angles 
Heliotropium Canarienſe arboreſcens ; Canary-Tree | and become round: they have alſo a downy Matter 
Turnſole : and as Errors, have generally the For- hung about tliem at firſt, which falls off as they 
tune to be beſt remember'd, this is the Name by | grow harder. 
which it is moſt known, altho' the other occurs in | The Leaves ftand ntirathy in Pairs, but not 
a Writer at leaſt as familiar to the modern Stu- invariably : they have long browniſh woody Foot- 
dent. i | flalks; and they are of an oval Form, bluntly 
| Linn&vus vindicates the Determination of | indented at the Edges, and obtufe at the End. 
PLuKENET, referring the Plant to the Mints: he | Their Colour on the. upper Side is a fine pale 
adds, as its ſpecific DiſtinCtion, floribus capitatis axil- | green; and on the under they are white and hoary. 
laribus dichotomis, foliis ovatis crenatis, caule arbore- The young Stalks are alſo hairy, and the upper 
ſcente: Oval and. indented- leavd Tree-Mint; Side of the Leaves, tho? leſs diſtinctly. 


„ ©4414 


with cluſter'd' Flowers on ſplit Branches riſing The Flowers are very numerous, naturally of a 
from the Boſoms, of the Leaves. | Snow-white, but ſometimes ting'd a little with a 

The Root is woody, brown, and divided into | Bluſh of red. They are ſingly ſmall, but they 
numerous Parts. 8 ſtand collected in thick Heads or rounded Clu- 
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ſters, and they have hairy Cups, which are very 
conſpicuous, and add no little Singularity. 

The Footſtalks which ſupport theſe riſe from 
the Boſoms of the Leaves, from Top to Bottom 
of the Plant; and they naturally divide into two 
Parts when they have reach'd about two thirds of 


their Length : theſe ſeparate Parts ſupport each a | 


Tuft of Flowers. This Diviſion into two Parts 
regularly, is what Botany calls dichotomous. 

The whole Plant has an aromatic Smell when 
bruis'd, and the Leaves, eſpecially when newly pro- 
duc'd, have a very agreeable Taſte. 

'The Student, to underſtand the proper Place 
of the Plant in a Botanical Syſtem, and know 
with what Juſtice it is refer'd, from ſo unlike a 


Genus as the Turnſole to the Mint, will naturally 


be led to examine its Flowers, 

The Cup in which each is plac'd, he will 
find form'd of a ſingle Piece, and tubular 
at the Bottom, nip'd at the Rim into five Seg- 
ments. | 

The Body of the Flower is form'd of a ſingle 
Petal, tubular, and divided at the Rim into four 
Segments, of which the upper one is broader than 
the reſt, and nip'd at the Top. 

In the Body of this Flower he will find four 
Filaments, crown'd with roundiſh Buttons ; and 
of theſe he will perceive two are longer and two 
ſhorter. In the Midſt of theſe riſes a ſingle 
Style, from a ſlight Rudiment of a Fruit, riſing 
in four Ridges. This ſhould ripen into four di- 
ſtin&t Seeds; but the Mints in general have them 
often abortive. 

The different Length of the Filaments ſhews 


the Student he is not to ſeek the Claſs in their 


Number, but in this Diſproportion. The Didy- 
namia receive all Plants in whoſe Flower there are 
two longer Stamina; and the ſingle Style ſhews 
that it belongs to the Monogynia. 


Culture of the TREE Mint. 


It is a Native of the Canaries, where it thrives 
beſt in a rich, light, but not too dry Soil. This 
we muſt imitate in the Compoſt made to receive 
it: and with the Winter Shelter of a Green-houſe, 


its natural Growth. 

| The beſt Compoſt is this: 

| Dig a Barrow of good rich black Mould from 
under the Turf in a Meadow : mix with this 

an equal Quantity of Pond-Mud, a Buſhel 

of coarſe Sand, and a Peck of Hogs Dung. 

Throw this in a Heap, and turn it occaſionally : 

it will ſerve for this and ſeveral other of the Ca- 

nary Plants, from the ſame Kind of Soil. 

In this Compoſt the Shrub may be rais'd either 
by Seeds or Cuttings; but the latter is much the 
better Method: it ſaves a great deal of Trouble; 
and the Plants are generally ſtronger. 

If there be a Neceſſity of raiſing it from Seed, 
from the want of Opportunities to procure Cut- 
tings, Care muſt be taken to get the Seeds from 
the Canaries, for it very rarely ripens them here 
and often, even then, ſo imperfectly, that not one 
in fifty grow. 


Therefore to raiſe a few Plants a great deal of 


Seed ſhould be ſown; and it muſt have the Aſ- 


ſiſtance of a Hot-Bed in Spring: from this the 


young Plants muſt be remov'd to a ſecond; and 
thence into Pots, as we have directed for raiſ- 
ing other Green-houſe Plants. 

The Cuttings ſhould be procur'd from a flou- 
riſhing Shrub; and in the Beginning of Apri 
planted in Pots of the Compoſt. | 

Theſe muſt be fet in a Bark-Bed of very mo- 
derate Heat; and when they have taken Root 
they may be brought out by Degrees among the 
Green-houſe Plants ; after which they will require 
only the common Care. They muſt be hous'd 
early; and they require frequent Waterings. 


but they root more ſlowly and uncertainly. 


we may raiſe it to all the Strength and Vigour of 


Ihe Cuttings may be rais'd in the open Air: 


2 WHITE AMERICAN PURSLAIN. 


This is an upright and handſome Plant : the 
Leaves are of a pleaſing Shape and very elegant 
Colour; and the Flowers ſpread into a broad Clu- 
ſter from the divided Summit of the Stalk. 

"Twas early brought from the American Mea- 
dows into the Collections of thoſe who rais'd 
curious Plants in Europe: and HERMA call'd it 


Portulaca Americana latifolia erefta : Upright |. 


broad-leav*d American Purſlain. 


The reſt have copy'd this; and luckily the Ge- 
nus has not been miſtaken, tho? there is a Singu- 
larity in the Stigma in which it differs from all 
other known Species; and from which it derives 
its proper ſpecific Name, Portulaca floribus pedun- 
culatis ſtigmate tripariito : Purſlain, with the 


| Flowers on Footſtalks, and the Stigma divided 


into three Parts. 

The Root is white and fibrous. 

The Stalk is round, upright, and thick, but 
of a tender Subſtance. At the Bottom it is 
ſtrongly ting'd with red ; upwards its Colour is a 
bright ſilvery green. 

The Leaves ſtand thick upon it from the Bot- 
tom to the Top: they have no Footſtalks, but 
adhere by a narrow Baſe, from which they grow 
broader to the Extremity. 

Their Colour is a bright freſh green; and they 
have a thick juicy Subſtance, At the Extremity 
they are rounded and broad; and frequently they 


have in that Part a heart-like Dent. 
| The 
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The Middle Rib, eſpecially in the lower 


Leaves, is large and conſpicuous, and its Colour 


Plate 
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is uſually reddiſh, eſpecially toward the Baſe, The 


an auſtere Flavour at going off. 


The Flowers cover the Top of the Plant in a | 


large looſe Head. 

The main Stalk divides in this Part into a vaſt 
Number of Branches; and on each there are many 
Flowers; they ſpread out wide every way; and 
there are all down them Flowers on ſlender 
reddiſh Footſtalks, at Diſtances. | 

The Flowers themſelves are of a ſnowy white : 
accidentally they are ſometimes ting*d with a 
Bluſh of Fleſh-Colour, which gives them a ſin- 
gular Aſpe& ; but the Beauty is not leſs in the 
true and genuine milky Whiteneſs. | 

The Seed-veſſels are roundiſh, and terminated 
by a Point; and in each are a Number of ſmall 
Seeds. 

The Student, examining this Flower, will 
perceive that its Cup is form'd of a ſingle Piece, 


and is of a peculiar Structure, ſplit into two 


Parts, and compreſs'd at the Top: this is pe- 
culiar to the Purſlain Kind ; but it is univerſal 
among them. 

The Flower itſelf is form'd of five Potts, ob- 
long, ſomewhat oval in Form, and ſpread wide 
open. - In the Centre ſtand twelve ſhort Filaments, 


each top'd with jits round Button; and bury'd 


among theſe is the Style, which, tho? ſimple in 
itſelf, has three Stigmata or Tops; this is pecu- 
liar to the preſent Species, the others have five. 
The Student will have no Difficulty to refer this 
Plant to its proper Claſs. Twelve Filaments and 


a fingle Style declare it to be one of the Dodecan- 
dria Monogynia, the twelfth Claſs in the LI x N an 


Method, and its firſt Section. 
Taſte is watery ; but there is a latent Acidity and | 


Culture of this Puxs LAIx. 


The Plant is an Annual, native of the warmer 
Parts of America, and fond of a deep, moiſt, and 
mellow. Soil : this declares its Culture, 

We direct our Gardener to form himſelf upon 
theſe rational Principles : to learn the Place where 


the Plant is native, and its favourable Soil, and 


to accommodate all he does here to the Reſem- 
blance. 

Early in Spring let the Seeds obtain'd from 
America, or gather'd here, for either anſwer very 
well, be ſow'd upon a common Hot-Bed, with 
other Annuals. 

When they have acquir'd ſome Strength in the 
firſt Shoot, let them be tranſplanted with the other 
Kinds into a ſecond, and thence into a third Hot- 
Bed. 

This is the beſt Method; and where the whole 
Autumnal Store is rais'd together, the Trouble 


ought not to deter the Gardener. 
From the third Bed let as many as there are 
choſen to be preſerv'd, be planted into ſeparate 


Pots of rich Garden-Mould. Let them be fre- 
quently water'd, and kept under a Hot-Bed 
Frame, till they are well ſtrengthned in the new 


Earth: then let them be ſet out with the other 


Greenhouſe Plants, and kept in the free Air till 
Autumn: they are then to be remov'd into the 
Greenhouſe, where they will flower in Perfection; 
and their Leaves will give a fine Variety, 


3 MULTIFID-LEAV'D AFRICAN SENECIO. 


This elegant and conſpicuous Plant is one of 
thoſe Senecios, which the Beauty and long Rays of 
the Flower have refer'd to the After, or Star- 
wort Kind, among the earlier Writers; but to 
Lixxæus we owe a better Diſtinction; and, 
among the ſyngene/ious Genera, that of Senecio 
properly receives it: many beſide this, being, ac- 
cording to that Method, refer'd to the preſent - 


Genus, as the After Senicionis foliis of Comme-- 


LINE: this Vol KA ER made a Facobea, and 
Linx us has nam'd it Senecio corollis radian- 
tibus foliis pinnatifidis. 

The Root of this Species is oblong, brown, 
and hung with numerous Fibres. 

The Stalk is upright, lender, and divided i into 
many Branches. 

The Leaves are numerous; and their greyiſh 
green, with the natural brown Hue of the 
main Stalk, gives a ny pom 7 of Co- 
lour. 


They are long, and divided in the Arne of 


a Stag's Horn into numerous Segments: from a 
whitiſh Colour they have when young, they grow 


more and more green as they expand; hue at 


3 


their fulleſt Size, there is a Tinge of greyiſh, 
with the green above; and on the under Part they 
are paler and more grey. 

The Flowers are plac'd ſingly upon long naked 
Footſtalks, which riſe from the Boſoms of the 
Leaves and Tops of the ſeveral Branches. They 
are large, and of the compoſite radiated Kind. 
The Rays are yellow on the Inſide, but of a deep 
purple without; and the Diſk in the Middle is 
yellow. 

The Student, examining this Plant with the 
Eye of Science, will find the Diſk compos'd of 
numerous Floſcules, tubular, oblong, and divided 
into five Segments at the Edge. The Rays ſur- 


round this from twelve to twenty in Number ; 
and the whole Flower js plac'd in a Cup form'd 


of many narrow Scales, ſurrounded at the Baſe by 


a ſmaller Number of broader, whoſe Tops are 


wither'd. 


In each Floſcule are plac'd five Filaments, 


whoſe Buttons coaleſce into a Cylinder; and this 
ſhews it one of the Hngengſious Claſs, as are all 
the other Plants of the di/coide Kind, whether ras 
| diate or naked. 
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Culture of this SENE C10, 


It is a Native of the Cape of Good IY oY | 


was firſt known in Europe in the Dutch Gardens. 
It is a perennial Plant; and improves in Beauty 
each Year ; but it requires good Care. 

The Cuttings take Root freely : or it may be 


rais'd from Seed. In either Caſe, the proper Com- 


poſt is an equal Quantity of Garden Mould and 
treſh Paſture-Farth. | 
The Seeds are to be rais'd in a Hot-Bed in the 


uſual Way; and the einne muſt be ane; in Feb. 
Pots of this Mixture, and plung'd in a Bark-Bed, 
to promote their Rooting. 

Which ever Way it is rais'd, it muſt be ſet out 
among other Exotics, in Summer, and hous'd 
| early in Autumn. After this, the great Care it 
requires is Cleanlineſs; for no Plant is ſo apt to be 
over- run with Fikh; and this quickly kills it. 

The Gardener muſt waſh off Mouldineſs or In- 
ſefts wherever he finds them; and this Way the 


Plant will produce its beautiful Flowers all 


Winter. 


A w 4 C C * 2 


4. CRIMSON OX AL Is. 


A moſt fingular and handſome Green-houſe 
Plantz which with no Length of Stalk, or ſpread- 


ing Branches, covers the Surface of its Pot with 


vaſt Flowers of the livelieſt Crimſon, at a Seaſon 
when the other Plants in general, which have flow- 
ered thro' Winter, are decaying. 

Thoſe who have written on the African Herbs, 
have celebrated this elegant Species largely ; 'and 


all have refered it to the proper Genus : the 
Marks indeed, are impreſſed too ſtrongly to be 


miſtaken, or paſſed unheeded. 

Bar vxius indeed calls it, Oxalidi affinis bulboſa 
Africana.— BURMAN, Oxys bulboſa hirſuta — He 
makes the Flowers white ; but we know how eaſy 
Accident occaſions that light VP The Plant 
remains the ſame. 

Linn us, more correct than all diſtinguiſhes 
it by the Title, Oxalis ſcapo unifloro foliis ternatis, 
radice bulboſa : Ternate-leav'd bulbous Oxys, with 
one Flower on each Stalk. 

The Root is roundiſh and of a brown Colour, 
of the Bigneſs of a Hazel-Nut, and compos'd 


of three or more oblong diſtinct Parts, wrapp'd 


in ſeveral Rinds. 
From the Bottom of the general Root riſe 
many Fibres ; and from the Top of each parti- 


. cular Part ſeveral Stalks, ſome ſupporting Leaves, 


tome Flowers. 


The Leaves are very numerous when the Plant | 


has ſtood ſome Time, and they are themſelves of 


very ſingular Beauty. Three grow. together upon 
every Footſtalk. 
Their Colour is a freſh and elegant green on the 


upper Side, and the . ſame lively Tinct, cover'd 


_ with a ſilvery grey, underneath: they are large 


and rounded at the End. 


The Footſtalks are long, moderately thick, 
and of a beautiful red. 


The Flowers are in Number equal ee 


to the Leaves, and they are plac'd on ſlender 
and weak Footſtalks; one on the Top of each 

theſe bend with them, partly from their own 
Weakneſs, and partly from the Size of the 
Flower: they are of a pale fleſhy red; and the 
Flower itſelf of the moſt lively Crimſon. Before 


they are _ open'd, they curl in the Manner of 


| 


the Flowers of ſome of the Bind-weeds ; and they 
have, when newly open'd, a light Fragrance at 
Evening. 

The Cup in which this Flower | is plac'd, is 
ſmall and permanent: it is form'd of a ſingle 
Piece, divided lightly into five Segments. | 

The Body of the Flower is compos'd of five 
elegant Petals, broadeſt at the Extremity, where 
they are uſually dented in the Middle; and very 
narrow at the Bottom, where they cohere by the 
Baſes. 

In the Centre rife ten Filaments, the outer ones 
ſomewhat ſhorter than the others ; and among 
theſe five Styles. 

The Seed · veſſel is oblong ; and, when ripe, 
burſts with Violence. 

The Student needs not be now inform'd, that 


a Plant with ten Filaments and five Styles, is one 


of the Decandria Pentagynia of LixN æ us; the 
tenth Claſs and its * t Section. 


Culture of this "FR 


The Plant is a Native of Africa, where it 
fringes the Edges of thoſe little Brooks that run 
down ſhadowy, Hills. It loves a moiſt rich Earth; 
but is kill'd even where native, if too much within 
the Influence of the Water. ö 

With us it may be rais'd from Seeds, or from 
the parted Roots; for when the Plant has ſtood 
a few Years, it enereaſes by theſe abundantly, 

In which ever Way it is rais'd, let the follow- 
ing Soil be prepar'd. for it: 

Mix equal Parts of black. Meadow-Earth and 
Pond-Mud: to a Buſhel of this add half a Peck of 
old Cow-dung, and a Quart of large clean Sand. 

Mix theſe well, by ſcreening; them after good 
breaking ; and with this fill two or three Pots. 

If; the Roots be us'd, it is beſt to plant about 
eight Off. ſets in a middle-$iz'd Pot; for the In- 
tent is, that the Leaves and Flowers from them 
ſnould fill the Pot, and hang every way over its 
Surface. Theſe; ſhould be ſhaded and water'd 
carefully, till well rooted; in the new Soil; and 
then treated as the other-Greenhouſe Plants. They 
will flower the ſucceeding; Spring, as eatly- as this 
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Feb. 


Time, and every Year afterwards they will be 


w—— more numerous. 


Plate 


When the Method of .raiſing from Seed is pre- 
fer d, the Plants are to be treated in the Way of 
other Greenhouſe Kinds: and it is beſt to ſow the 
Seeds in a Pot of the Compoſt juſt directed, and 


to ſet it in a Bark-Bed. 
When the Plants which riſe this Way are large 

enough to be remov'd, four or five of them 

ſhould be planted in one Pot, and the ſame Me- 


thod taken to bring them to flowering that we have 
directed for the others. 


5. CREEPING OTHONNA. 


The Singularity of this Plant carries a ſufficient 


XXIV. Recominendation for all the Care and Culture it 


Fig. 5. 


requires. We read of it in moſt who have had 
Opportunities of examining the African Plants; 
but *tis not till of very late Time its true Place, 
in a regular Syſtem, has been eſtabliſh'd. 

It has been call'd a Jacobæa; and its common 
Addition of Diſtinction has been, Hederæ terreſtris 
folio repens. 

. Linn us, to whom in his later Works we 
owe its proper Diſtinction, rank'd it, in ſome of his 
earlier, among the Solidago's; and others have 
follow'd him in it; but in his lateſt Works he 
makes it an Othonna, | 

The Reaſon will be ſufficiently ſeen when we 
come to examine the Flower : and he adds, as its 
ſpecific Diſtinction, foliis reniformibus ſuborbicula- 
tis denticulatis petiolatis: Othonna, with roundiſh 
but ſomewhat kidney-ſhap'd Leaves, dented at 
the Edges, and plac'd on Footſtalks. 

It is a Plant too weak to raiſe itſelf from the 
Ground; but with proper Supports, it will reach 
to fix or ſeven Foot in Height. 

The Root is long, white, tender, and hung 
with many Fibres. 

The Stalks are numerous; and, in x oh State 
of Nature, lie upon the Ground, or hang among 
the Branches of Shrubs, ſpreading every Way; 
till from one Root a Space of many Yards will be 
covered. The Colour of theſe is brown toward 
the Ground, and green upwards. 

The Leaves cover theſe irregularly : they have 
long Footſtalks, hollow on the upper Side, 
rounded below, and of a pale green Colour. 
The Leaves themſelves are rounded on the outer 


Edge, but hollow'd to receive the Stalk. They | 


are ſharply dented on the Edges ; and their Co- 
lour is a pale green, but lively; and often the 
Ribs are rediſh. 

The Flowers cloath the Tops of all the Stalks | 
in large Tufts, reſembling Umbells, of a looſe 
Compoſition; each Flower being large, and plac'd 
on a long Footſtalk. 

Theſe are of the compoſite radiated Kind, but 
the Rays are few: theſe are of a pale and the 
Diſk are of a deeper yellow. 

The Flower examined accurately, the Claſs of the 
Plant will be evidently diſcover'd ; nor will it be 
leſs plain with how much Reaſon the later Authors 
ſeparate it from the Jacobæa s. 

The Cup ſhews a plain Difference from all 
thoſe Kinds : it is not, as in them, compos'd of 
many Series of Scales, but form'd of a fingle 

N® 24. 


Piece, rounded at the Bottom, and divided at the 
Edge into about eight oblong Segments. 

The Flower itſelf conſiſts, as in others of this 
kind, of a Diſk, form'd of a Multitude of tubu- 
lar Floſcules, and ſurrounded by about eight fe- 
male or ligulated Floſcules at the Edge : but this 


Number is not certain, any more than that of 


the Segments of the Cup. 

The tubular Floſcules are very ſhott, and they 
are divided into five Segments at the Rim: in theſe 
are plac'd five Filaments with coaleſcent Buttons, 
and there are alſo the Rudiments of the female 
Parts, but theſe are uſually imperfect, and conſe 
quently abortive. 

The female Floſcules are flat, oblong, and natu- 
rally, when ripe, they turn back. Theſe have no Fi- 
laments; but from the Rudiment of the Seed 


there riſes a ſingle Style, with a large Stigma or 
Top, which is divided into two Party and turn'd 


backward. 

From this Conſtruction of the F lower, the 
Student knows the Plant is one of the Syngenc/a : 
and to learn under which of the Subdiviſions of 
that Claſs it is to ſtand, he muſt examine it with 
reſpect to the Seeds. He will find every one of 
the ligulated Floſcules ſucceeded by a ſingle Seed; 
but ſcarce any will be found to follow the tubular 
ones of the Diſk, their female Parts being, as 
we have obſerv'd, abortive. 

*Tis for this Reaſon ſo large a Proviſion is 


ligulated Floſcules; they having no Filaments of 
their own, but depending on the Farina, from 
thoſe of the tubular Floſcules, for their Impreg- 
nation. 


The Plant therefore is is one of the Syngene/ia 


made by Nature in the Stigma of the female or 


Polygamia Neceſſaria, the Impregnation from the 


Central Floſcules not being ſuperfluous. 


Culture of this Or HñoN NA. 


The Plant is a Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and other Parts of Africa, It winds among the 
Thickets of the Lions Mountain , ſo as to ren- 
der them, by its entangled Stalks, impenetrable 
without great Labour; and hangs in ftreaming 
Branches of eight, ten, and twelve Foot Length 
down the ſteep Banks of the endleſs River f as far 
up as its Source has hitherto been trac'd. The 
ſporting of its wanton Branches in the Winds, 
and the Reflexion of its perpendicular Tufts of 
golden Flowers from the Surface of the Water, 
are extremely pleaſing. 
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There Mr. BAvHERE aſſures me has ſeen the 
Flowers on the Extremity of one Stalk, ſpread 
out into a circular Tuft of a Foot and half Dia- 
meter ; and glow with a yellow that Gold hardly 
emulates. 

The Soil which favours it is a black rich 
Mould, impregnated with the Richneſs of de- 
cay'd Vegetables ; for it never thrives in this lux- 


uriant Manner, unleſs where the Ground is mel- 


low'd by fallen Leaves and rotted Branches of 
Trees, and moiſten'd in ſome Degree by neigh- 
bouring Water. 

On the dryer Parts of the ſame Mountain, he 
ſays, the ſame Plant is a poor inconſiderable ſtrag- 
ling Weed, not a Foot in Length in its beſt Stalks, 
and the Flowers ſmall and few. 

From this Account we learn the true Method 
of its Culture; and one great and univerſal Leſ- 
ſon more : which is, that in a State of Nature, 
where the Soil and Situation do not favour it, the 
Plant will be very much beneath its proper Con- 
dition, even tho' it flowers; much more may it 
be ſo with us when rais'd by Force. 

It is a biennial Plant, and muſt be propagated 
from Seed. This may be eaſily had from the Cape; 
the more eaſily, as the Letters of this valuable 
Correſpondent mention the particular Places of its 
Growth; or it will grow from ſuch as ripen 
here. 

Let a Compoſt be made for their Reception, 
thus : 

Mix two Buſhels of rich black Mould from 
under the Turf in a Meadow, and one Buſhel 
of Pond-Mud ; add two Pecks of mellow Earth 
from under a Wood-Pile ; and when all are thus 
blended well together, fill a Couple of Garden- 


* — 


Pots with them. Scatter the Seeds carefully over Feb. 
the Surface, and ſift over them a very thin Co 


vering of the ſame Mould. 

Set theſe Pots up to the Rim in a Bark-Bed, 
and give them once in three Days a very gentle 
Watering. 

When the Plants come up, take up the weakeſt 
where they grow too cloſe, and leave one ſtrong 
Plant in the Middle, or near the Middle of each 
Pot ; this is never to be tranſplanted : but three or 
four may for the preſent be left at due Diſtance in 
each Pot, to be remov'd afterwards. 

As theſe riſe in Height, let them have Air in 
the Middle of the Day ; and Water once in two 
or three Days. 

About the fifth Week from their firſt Appear- 
ance, let a Couple of the beſt of theſe be planted 
in middle- ſiz d Pots, and the others in very ſmall 
ones, leaving only the ſingle Plants intended in 
the original Pots. 

Theſe new. planted ones mult be ſet up to the 
Rim of the Pots in the Bark-Bed, and ſhaded 
and watered till they have taken Root : after this, 
they are by Degrees to be inur'd to the Air; and, 
at the Approach of cold Weather, plac'd in the 
Greenhouſe. 

Early the following Spring, let thoſe in the 
ſmall Pots be carefully ſhook out, and planted in 
different warm and ſhelter'd Spots in the open 
Ground; and of the others, let ſome be ty'd up 
to Sticks, thruſt into the Pots for that Purpoſe ; 
and others left to fall and hang their own way 
over their Edges. 

They will all flower the ſucceeding Autumn ; 


and, with good e chro the whole 
Winter, 


6. MANY-LEAV'D AMERICAN CASSIA. 


The Beauty of this Plant, in Leaves, Flowers, 


and Fruit, very juſtly claim a Place for it among 
* the moſt conſpicuous of the Exotics. 


Moſt of the late Writers have mention'd it; 


but LIixN us has chang'd, from very ſubſtantial 


Reaſons, its Generical Name. 

BRE YNIVSs and CoMMELINE call it Chame 
criſta pavonis, That Author refers it to the nu- 
merous Caſſia Kind; and placing it among thoſe 
with many Leaves on the ſame Footſtalk, 
adds, as its Diſtinction, foliolis multijugatis glan- 
aula petioli pedicellata, ſtipulis enfiformibus. 

The Engliſh Reader muſt not expect a Name 
abounding thus with technical Terms, to be tranſ- 
lated without Circumlocution: for to render the 
Words ſtipuleæ, and the reſt, as they are written 


in the Latin, tho' it be the Cuſtom of thoſe who 


pretend to give the LIN x AN Names in Engliſh, 
is not tranſlating nor explaining them: it gives 
the Reader no Knowledge; and it confeſſes an 
unlucky Truth, that the Writer does not under- 
ſtand them. 

The Senſe of the Name is this: Caſſia, with 


numerous little Leaves upon each general Foot- 
ſtalk, with a Glandule rais'd on a ſmall Stem 


at the Footſtalk of the Leaf; and filmy Scales in 


the ſame Part of a Sword - like Shape. 


So much may be convey'd by a few ſcientific 
Words; and leſs would not anſwer the Purpoſe 


for the Diſtinction of a Plant, of whoſe Genus 


there are ſo many Species. 


The Root is white, long, and furniſh'd with 
numerous Fibres. 


The Stalk is round, upright, branched from 
the Bottom, and ſo well covered with Leaves, 


that the whole Plant makes an extremely beautiful 
Appearance. 


Where it is native, it riſes to four or five Foot 
high, and ſpreads out every way to a great Com- 
paſs. With good Management, it will nearly 
reach the ſame Bigneſs with us, tho' we uſually 
ſee it much leſs. The Stalk is brown toward the 
Bottom, but upwards of a pale ſilvery green. 


The Leaves are extremely beautiful; they are 
of the pinnated Kind ; but the ſmall Leaves or 


Pinne 


e ENEN G. 
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Feb. Pinnæ are plac'd alternately, not in oppoſite Pairs. 


here are from eighteen to two and twenty of 


theſe on the two Sides, and an odd one at the 
End. 

Their Colour is a light chearful green; and 
they are oblong, narrow, and obtuſe. 

In the natural Growth the Films and Glandules 
about the Baſes of the Leaves, are conſtant and 
uniform: the little Footſtalk of the latter riſing 
at a ſmall Diſtance above that of the Leaf. 

The Flowers are numerous, large, and very 
beautiful ; they are of an elegant gold yellow, 
and they are of conſiderable Duration, 

Each has its little Cup : this is form'd of five 
ſmall yellowiſh pointed Leaves, united at their 
Baſes. | 
The Body of the Flower has five Petals : theſe 
are oblong, and rounded at the Ends; two are 
plac'd more diſtinct than the others, at the Bot- 
tom; and the reſt ſtanding more cloſe the 
whole Flower has a ſingular Aſpect. Theſe two 
lower Petals are alſo ſomewhat larger than the 
others. 

In the Centre riſe ten thick Filaments, which 
make a very conſpicuous Part of the Flower when 
it is fully open : they are bent downwards ; and 
are of a fine pale green on the under Part; but, 
from the Bending to the Top, yellow. They are 


_ unlike in Length; and, in their terminating But- 


tons: three ſtand lower, and are longer than the 
others; and three more ſtand ſeparate upwards, 
and are ſhorter. 

The Buttons upon theſe are ſmall and incon- 
ſiderable : thoſe on the three under ones are very 
large, of a hooked Form, and terminated by a 
kind of Beak : thoſe on the four others are large, 
but they want this Beak. 

In the Midſt riſes a ſingle Style, from 
a Rudiment of the Fruit, ſupported on a little 
Footſtalk. 

The Seed-veſſel is a Pod reſembling thoſe of 
the leguminous Kind, but divided by croſs Par- 
titions. The Seeds are large and black. The 
Pod itſelf is green at firſt ; and, as it ripens, be- 
comes brown, with a Tinge of red; and at laſt 
nearly black. 


The Flower is as full of Beauty as Singularity ; ; | 


for the Colour of the Body of the Petals is per- 


fe& gold, and their Bottoms are purple. | 
The Student will know, in the Midſt of all the 


Singularities he finds in the Body of the Flower, 
that the Number of the Filaments 1s to denote the 
Claſs of the Plant; and conſequently that it is one 
of the Decandria; 5 the tenth in the LINNÆ AN 
Syſtem. 

| There are Variations in the Length of Fila- 


| flower all Winter. 


ments, which being common to many Genera, Feb. 5 
and invariable in all, become the proper Diſtinc- — — 


tions of Claſſes: ſuch are the two longer in the 
Didynamia; and the four longer in the 7 etradyna- 
mia of the Linnz an Syſtem : but this Singula- 
rity in the Caſſia being peculiar to that Kind, does 


not become the Mark of a Clals, but very juſtly | 
ſupports the LIxx ax Method, in joining un- 


der one Generical Name all the Plants which have 


it. The ſingle Style ſhews this alſo to be one 
of the Monogynia. 


Culture of this CAS SIA. 


It is a Native of the warmer Parts of America; 
and with us will never attain its full Beauty and 
Perfection but in a Stove. 

*Tis to be rais'd from Seed; and the fame 
Compoſt we directed to be made for the laſt men- 
tioned Plant, will very well ſuit this; for it grows 
naturally in the ſame kind of damp, rich, and 
mellow Soil. 

Early in Spring let a Couple of Pots be fill'd 
with .his Compoſt, and about twelve of the Seeds 
laid at regular Diſtances on the Surface of each. 
Let a quarter of an Inch of the ſame Mould be 
ſifted over them; then let them have a gentle 
Watering: then ſet them up to the Rim in a Bark- 
Bed. 

When the young Plants appear, let them every 
other Evening be gently water'd, with Water that 
has ſtood all Night in the Bed; and at Noon, 
when the Days .are mild, let them have a little 
Air. When the Nights are cold, let them be de- 
fended, by laying Mats over the Glaſſes. 

Thus let the young Plants be manag'd till they 
are three Fingers Breadth high, and they muſt 
then be remov'd each into a ſeparate Pot, and 


plac'd. again in the Bed, watering them every 


Evening, and carefully ſhading them till they 
have taken Root; after this, the Waterings are to 
be repeated once in two Days; and every Day at 
Noon when the Weather favours. 


The Beds muſt have Air, by opening the 
Glaſſes ; but let the Gardener remember theſe are 
Natives of a hot Climate, and impatient of ſevere 
Cold. Therefore let the Beds be covered at Sun-ſet 


with Mats or Cloths, and uncovered an Hour and 


| half after Sun-riſe, till the Summer is well ad- 


vanced, and the cold Nights are over. 

After this, as they grow larger, they muſt be 
ſhifted into bigger Pots ; and when they reach the 
Glaſſes of the Frame, they. muſt be brought into 
the Bark-Bed in the Stove. They will there 
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C HK. II. 
The Management of rhe Flawer-Garden, Greenhouſe, and Stove. 


HIS Week let the Gardener pot his Carna- 


Let him chuſe for this Purpoſe ſome one of our 


tions, from which he expects a Shew of | light rich Compoſts; or in Time make one pur- 


Flowers, and let it be done with Care. 


poſely, with good Paſture-Earth, Pond-Mud, old 


Cow- 
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Cow Dung, and a litfle Soot. 
Let them be taken up with as much Earth as 


will hang about their Roots; and one placed in 


the Middle of each Pot, ſpreading the extream 
Roots to their full Extent, without bending or 
confining them. Then ſnip off the Ends of 
theſe Roots with a Pair of ſharp Sciſſars, and 
immediately pour in the Mould ; a little at a 
Time: ſee that it gets in among the Roots; and 


when they are cover'd up to the Baſes of the 


Leaves, give a little Water. 
When all are thus potted, ſet them in a Place 


5 open to the South Eaſt, and defended from the 


North Winds. | 

Here they are to remain two Months ; and 
once in four Days they ſhould be water'd, and 
now and then the Surface of the Mould ſtirred 
about them: this will bring them to a due 
Strength and Condition for placing upon the 
Stands where they are to flower, The farther 
Management of them we ſhall ſhew at that 
Time. 

Take good Care of the Auricula Plants; for 
they now will ſhew their Buds for flowering. It 
will be of great Uſe to ſtir the Earth very lightly 
upon the Surface in all the Pots; and once in four 
Days to give them a gentle Watering. 

Let the Gardener with a careful Eye look over 


his Ground to ſee if any thing has miſs'd which 


was planted in Autumn, or if there be any Va- 
cancy which he left unſupply'd at that Time; 
in ſuch Places let him now plant the perennidl 
Catchflies, Foxgloves, and Gentianella's. 

Theſe Experience ſhews ſucceed happily when 
planted at this Seaſon ; and all that is requir'd 
for the ſecuring this, is to open the Holes large 


enough, to take up the Plants with a good Quan- 


tity of their own Earth; to ſpread their Roots 
well out, and clip off their ſmall Extremities be- 
fore the new Mould is pour'd over them. After 
this, with due Waterings, the Newneſs of the 
Soil will make Amends for the Check of taking 
them out of the Ground, and they will ſucceed 
as well, or very nearly ſo, as thoſe planted in 


Autumn. 
Let the Gravel-walks be now very well clean- 


ed; and broke up where there is Occaſion; and | 
Surface, let it now be done; and a little freſh 


let no Root of any perennial Weed be left in 


them. The flight Offſpring of Annuals from 
ſcatter'd Seeds will be eafily rooted out without 
breaking the Surface, afterwards; and the Walk 
being clear'd of theſe, may be rolled hard for the 
ſucceeding Uſe in tolerable Weather. 

Loet the Orange Trees in the Green-houſe be 
now carefully examin'd ; and where they are in a 
drooping Condition, let them be refreſh'd by re- 
moving into new Earth. 


Let this be done with a great deal of Care; 


| 


| 


| 


1 


and let the Gardener obſerve that the Expedition Feb. 
of performing the whole Operation, is one great 


Article in its Succeſs. 

Let him place his freſh Earth ready, and then 
examining the Tree to ſee what Part is decay'd, 
and what ſound, let him firft of all cut away the 
dead Branches. 

Then with warm Water let him very carefully 
waſh the Trunk, and principal Boughs ; and then 
take them up. 

Let him examine the Roots carefully; and if 
any be decay'd or mouldy, let him cut thoſe 
carefully out ; then trimming the extream Fibres 
of all the others, let him plant them immediately 
in the new Mould, ſhaking the Tub at Times to 
make it ſettle well among the Roots. 

When it is all in, let there be a gentle Wa- 
tering given it; and then let a Piece of Matting 


be carefully wound round the Stem to keep it 


from drying or cracking. 

In this Condition let them be again ſet in their 
Places, and as the Seaſon will now grow warmer 
every Week, and more Air may be admitted into 
the Green-houſe, they will recover with the AL 
ſiſtance of moderate but frequent Waterings. 

This is to be the Practice with thoſe which are 
but in a declining State; but ſuch as are far- 
ther gone muſt be treated with more Care: and 
little leſs Trouble will be requir'd for them than 
for ſuch as are to be brought to make their firſt 
Shoots. 

Theſe are to be treated in all Reſpetts as the 
former, till they are compleatly new ſet; only 
that the Heads muſt be pruned cloſer, and the 
Roots waſh'd as well as the Stems; and they 


are then inftead of being put into their old 


Places, to be ſet in a Bark-bed in a Stove : 
then from time to time they muſt be water'd, 
Head and Stem as well as Root, with Water that 
has ſtood four and twenty Hours in the Stove. 


With this Management they will ſhoot freſh. 

Let all the other Plants and Trees be carefully 
look'd over and clean'd : let dead Leaves be 
pick*d off; and all Filth, whether from Inſects, 
| Mouldineſs, or of whatſoever kind, be wal d 


away. 


When the Earth has not been ſtir'd upon the 


Soil from ſome proper Heap of Compoſt, of the 
Nature of that which beſt ſuits the Tree, be 
ſprinkled over it. 

After this, as the Weather is becomi ng milder, 
and will permit more Air to be let in, let the Trees 
and Plants be water d more largely; but let the 
Water for theſe alſo ſtand a Night in the Houſe 
before it is uſed, that it may be of the ſame 


| Temperature with the Air of the Place. 
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II. 


The Buſineſs of te SEMINARY, for this Week. 


ET a Piece of Ground be clear'd and pre- 
pared for planting Evergreens : a very good 
Seaſon for that being now approaching. 

Care muſt be taken that the Earth in which 

they are planted be not too rich, and that no 

Weeds remain in it to rob them of the proper 

Portion of Nouriſhment. 

It is fit the Ground where they are rais'd ſhould 
be poor, that they may thrive in the Places where 
they are afterwards to be planted : but then what- 
ever Nouriſhment there is in a Piece of Ground 
thus proper to receive them, they ſhould have it 
entire, not be rob'd of it by other Plants. 

Therefore when a proper Part of the Seminary 
is fix'd upon for this Purpoſe, let ſome freſh 
Earth from a barren Paſture be ſprinkled over 
it an Inch deep: then let it be dug up to a 
good Depth; this new Mould work'd in, and 
every Root of a Weed taken out. 


This is the more needful to be done now, be- 


cauſe it is almoſt impoſſible to clear the Ground 

of theſe Plants when the proper ones are in. 
When it is well broke, let it be thrown up in 

WRidges till it is level'd for planting. 

If there be mild Weather this Week, let the 


Gardener get all the hardy Kinds of Trees and 
9000000000000 0000000000000. 0.009080 00000000 
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TI Week ſhould be finiſh'd the dreſſing 
of Eſpalier Hedges. All the Branches that 


have been properly train'd for them, muſt now | 


be ty'd down in the due Places; and this muſt 
be done with Care not to hurt the Courſe of 
their Sap by the Tightneſs, nor to ſuffer them 
to rock with the Wind; for in that caſe they 
will rub againſt the Wood-work, and wound 
themſelves. | 

Fruit Trees of every kind may be planted 
now ; and in Places where the Ground has a 
Clay Bottom, or for any other Cauſe ſuffers the 
Wet to lodge, this is a ſecurer Seaſon than 'Au- 
tumn : for as the Roots are during Winter nearly 
in a State of Reſt, the Wet lodging _—_ them 
will deſtroy them. 

This Week let the careful Gardener, if the 
Seafon be mild, graft his Pears. 

The Stock for this Purpoſe is an Article of 
great Confequence, and not enough either regard- 
ed or underſtood. 

24. 


| 


| have upon the F ruit. 


| Shrubs, which he intends to plant, into the 


Ground : cloſing the Earth well about them; and 
covering it with Pea Straw about the Roots. 

If Currant and Gooſeberry Buſhes are wanted ; 
and the planting of Cuttings have been omitted in 
Autumn, or have not ſucceeded, this Week will 
be a very proper Time for it. 

Let the Piece of Ground ſelected for them be 
in a ſhaded Part of the Seminary ; and let them 
be carefully ſet, cloſing the Earth well about 
them; and watering them from time to time till 
the Spring Rains come on. 

They will root freely enough; and in two 
Years will be fit to plant out where they are to 
remain. 


In the Time of their Growth in this Place, 


the Gardener ſhould trim them up for the Pur- 


Poſes they are intended to anſwer. 


If they are to be planted free in Borders, it will 
be beſt to deſtroy the lower Shoots, that they 
may riſe with a Head, and a naked Stem: and 
if they be intended for planting againſt Walls or 


Pales, they muſt be train'd flat, encouraging the 


Side Shoots, and ſtopping thoſe which grow for- 
wards. 


III. 


or the FRUIT-GARDEN. 


There are three Kinds of Trees commonly 
raiſed for Stocks for grafting of Pears : theſe are, 
the Pear itſelf, the Quince, and the common 
Hawthorn. 

Some uſe one or other of theſe indifferently ; 
others prefer for all Purpoſes one particular Kind: 
but theſe general Maxims are both wrong 

Let our Gardener underſtand the Nature and 
| Properties of all the Kinds, and then uſe which 
ſuits his Purpoſe. __ 

The Pear Stock is the freeſt Grower of them 
all, the Quince next; and the Hawthorn ſloweſt 
of all. 

From this is derived the firſt general Direction, 
which is, that where other Circumſtances are 
equal, the Pear Stock is fit for a Standard Or- 
chard Tree, the Quince for a Wall Pear; and 
the white Thorn for a Dwarf. 

But after this Conſideration of their Manner 
of Growth, we are to enquire what Effect they 
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The Pear Stock makes the Fruit incline to 
Softneſs and Mellowneſs; the Quince Stock 
gives a Firmneſs and Roughneſs to it : and the 
Hawthorn, though not remark'd by Writers on 
Gardening, is apt to make the Fruit hard at the 


Core. 


For this Reaſon the Pear Stock is beſt ſuited to 


the harder Kinds of Fruit; the Quince Stock to 


thoſe of the ſoft melting Kind: the Hawthorn 
will be found leſs valuable than either, and only 
ſuited to thoſe baking Pears whoſe Core is taken 


out. 
For the raiſing a ſoft Pear for a Dwarf Tree, 


or an Eſpalier, we ſhall direct the Quince Stock, 


and let this be budded, or grafted cloſe to the 


- Ground. 


All the melting Pears may be thus propagated 
very ſucceſsfully ; but the Rule ſhould be uni- 
verſal againſt the breaking Kinds, becauſe in dry 
Summers they always are ſtony at the Core when 
this Stock is uſed, 

The breaking Pears never ſucceed ſo well as 
when they are grafted upon Stocks raiſed from 
the Kernels of the melting Pears. 

The Grafts muſt be very well ſecured by Clay; 
for the Seaſon of drying Winds is coming on; 
and if that be not well done, all the Labour is 
loſt, 
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IV. 


CHLORIS, or the KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


F HIS Week let the Gardener begin his ſow- 


ing of Cabbages and Savoys for Winter 


Service. A Fortnight hence would be a bet- 
ter Time to put in Seed for the large Crop, but 
it will be very proper to begin with a ſmall Parcel 
now, becauſe they will come in at ſo acceptable a 
Time. | 

Let him remember what we have ſaid concern- 
ing the repeated planting and ſowing of Peaſe and 
Beans; and let the ſame Practice, though in a 
leſs. Degree, be transfer'd to this Part of the 
Ground, 


Let him dig up the Piece he intends ſhall ſerve 


for the Purpoſe; and this Week ſow a ſmall 
Quantity in the warmeſt Place; next Week let 
him ſow more, and fo on till about three Weeks 
hence he ſets in the laſt Parcel. 

Let him ſpread over this Piece of Ground a 
good Quantity of old rotted Dung from a Melon 


Bed, and a little Coal-aſhes. Let him dig and 


work theſe well in; and when he has levelled 
the Surface for a ſmall Part of the Ground, let 
him ſow ſome common white Cabbage and Sa- 
voy Seed: the next Week it will be proper to 
ſow a ſecond Parcel, larger than the firſt, and the 
third the Week after, the reſt. But as all theſe re- 
quire the ſame Management, we ſhall take this 
Opportunity of laying it down in a plain and 
familiar Manner. 

In about a Month from the Time of ſowing, 
the Plants will be of a Height for their firſt 
Removal; and this muſt be ſucceſſively done, 
in the ſame Manner, with regard to the ſeveral 
Crops. | 

Let a Piece of Ground be dug up when the 


firſt are of due Bigneſs, and let it be in a 


ſhelter'd and ſhaded Place; let Lines be drawn 

along, and acroſs at four Inches and a half Di- 

ſtance, and in the Centre of every Square made 

by theſe Lines place one Plant. Let it into a 
I 


handſome Hole, and draw the Mould properly 
up to the Stem. When they are all in, let them 
have a gentle Watering, 


As ſoon as they are planted, let a Piece of 


Ground be dug up for receiving them final- 
ly, where they are to grow to their full Big- 
neſs. 

The Quantity of Ground for this Purpoſe is 
to be determin'd by the Number of Plants, for 
they ſhould ſtand a Yard diſtant every Way. Let 
not this ſurprize the Gardener: we know it is 


more than he allows, but we know alſo, that it 


is not more than ſufficient. 

In Places where Cabbages are raiſed for Sale, 
Ground may be ſpared by planting them be- 
tween the Rows of other Crops, as Artichokes, 
and the like; this may be learn'd in every Gar- 
dener's Ground about London: or where there is 
want of Room, a Practice of that kind muſt be 
admitted elſewhere; but in no caſe let the Gar- 
dener attempt to encreaſe the Value of his Crop, 
by placing more than we have mention'd in this 
laſt Piece of Ground; for he may be aſſured, 
that if he plant thirty in the Compaſs, wherein, 
according to our Method, there ſhould ſtand only 


twenty, the whole thirty will not be worth half 
the other Crop which has been allow'd free Room 
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for the Fibres to ſpread; and has been ſet in a 


Ground prepared, as we are about to direct, to 
receive the Plants. 

The Quantity of Ground being fix'd upon, 
according to the Number of the Plants; let the 
Dung of an old Melon Bed, and ſome freſh 
Paſture Earth, about equal to the Dung in 


Quantity, be ſcatter'd over it, and dug well 


in 


When it is well mix'd and broke, let the 
whole be thrown up in Ridges, and lie in that 
Manner three Weeks. Then let the Ridges be 
| levelled, and the whole well wrought. Let it 
lie 
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hie one Week more to ſettle, and then let the 


Plants be taken up, and regularly planted at 


the Diſtances we have directed, by drawing Lines 
for that Purpoſe: here let them have a gentle 
Watering; and every Evening repeat it till they 
have very well taken Root. 

The Seaſon by this Time will be advanced 
toward June, and the Earth will grow dry: it 
is a large Spot to water conſtantly ; but there 
is a Method of Culture greatly preferable. 

The Requiſites for the good Growth of theſe 
Plants, are Freedom from Weeds, and a due 


Quantity of Moiſture at the Roots: both theſe | 


may be given at once by digging between them ; 

and they are by theſe Directions placed at ſuch a 

Diſtance, that this can be done with great Eaſe. 
The common Method of managing them 1s 


by hoeing the Ground to deſtroy the Weeds; 


and watering them as they require it; but this 
latter Method being very troubleſome, is often 
neglected, and the Plants ſtarve accordingly. 
Every one knows that the Effect of digging 
is a radical Deſtruction of Weeds; that the Hoe 
only cuts off their Tops, but the Spade takes out 
their Roots : this Advantage therefore is ſo great, 
that were there no other it very well anſwers for 
the greater Trouble: but we are to acquaint the 
Operator, that this digging gives Moiſture to the 
Ground. 
This is, perhaps, new Doctrine to the Gar- 
dener, but it is not the leſs true: there is no con- 
tradicting Experience. There falls in the Night 
a Moiſture upon all Ground, and that which 
is dug and well broken, receives it the moſt free- 
ly, and detains it longeſt. 


. 


The Dew that falls upon a Piece of Ground 


with a hard Surface, does not penetrate half an 
Inch; and is dry'd by the Sun and Wind in an 
Hour in the Morning; whereas that which falls 
upon a Piece where the Surface is free and open, 
penetrates eight or ten Inches, and lies too deep 
to be blown off by the Winds, or thoroughly 
reach'd by the Sun. This the ingenious Mr. Tull 
found in the Field; and we have experienced it in 
the Garden. 7 25 

That Gentleman ſays,“ he always found that 


in the drieſt Weather good Horſehoeing (which 


of all the Field Operations comes the neareſt to 
that of the Spade) always procured Moiſture to 
the Roots. | EE, | 
We have given the Reaſon, and the Effect is 
evident. The Damps of the Night penetrate in 
this well broken and open Ground, and lodge 
about the Roots where the Sun's Heat that be- 
gins to raiſe them up, at the ſame Time warms 


them about the Roots, and ſets the Plant to 
growing. | 


Beſide this, there is the Advantage from digging - 


we have before explain'd in its breaking off the 
Roots at their Extremities z whence new Fibres 
are thrown out innumerably, and have a free 
Earth to ſhoot in. 


For all theſe Reaſons, we adviſe the Gardener 
who follows theſe rational Inſtructions, to dig 
with the Spade inſtead of hoeing between the 


* Horſchoeing Huſbandry, Ed. 3. Page 52. 


Plants; and we can aſſure him that once perform- 


ing this Operation, will anſwer for three Times of 
the other. | 

Let it be repeated occaſionally as the Weeds 
appear, and as the Ground ſhews Dryneſs; and 
every Time the Earth is thus dug, let ſome fine 
Mould be drawn up in a little Hill about the 
Bottom of every Plant, two Inches higher than 
the general Surface. | 

Beſide this, we ſhall adviſe the Gardener in d 
Seaſons to allow ſome Water to the Plants: they 
will thrive the better for it; and one Watering 
will thus anſwer in the Place of five. 

This Work of digging being at proper Inter- 
vals repeated through the Summer, the Gardener 
will early in Autumn find his Reward. 

The firſt ſowing of. the Cabbages will be fit 
to cut; and himſelf and the Family will be equal- 
ly ſurpriz'd at their Bigneſs in the Heart, and at 
their delicate Flavour. 

From this Time he is to go on cutting them as 
they ripen, and as they are wanted. At the Ap- 
proach of Winter he muſt draw up the Mould 
about the Stalks of thoſe which remain; to pre- 
vent the Froſt from entering to the Root; and 
he will thus keep them alive, and in Vi 
during the whole hard Seaſon; | 

This Direction at large we have thought pro- 
per to give concerning this uſeful Plant; and 
the ingenious Workman will find it may be ap- 
ply'd to many other of the large growing Kinds 
with the ſame Advantage. 


Toward the End of this Week let the Gardener 


gour,. 


1 look to thoſe Beds of the finer Kind of Lettuces, 


the Cos and others, which, if ſown according to 
our Directions in the preceding Numbers, will 
be now ready to tranſplant. | | 

For this Purpoſe let a Bed of rich light Mould 
be well dug; and mark'd by Lines longways and 
acroſs, into Squares of 4 Foot Breadth. 

Into every one of theſe let there be one Lettuce 

ſet ; and let the Ground be carefully drawn up, 
and cloſed about the Roots. After this let them 
every Morning have a gentle Watering; with 
Water that has ſtood all Night in the Houſe. 

In the taking up theſe from their Original Bed, 
let as many be left as the Ground can well main- 
tain for growing to their Bigneſs; and let the ſtout- 
eſt Plants be left for this Purpoſe. 

In the taking up the others, let theſe be left 
at a Foot Diſtance every Way, and let the Ground 
be laid ſmooth between them. After this they 


muſt have a gentle Watering every other Morn- 


ing; and having had no Check from a Remo- 
val, they will grow to their due Size very quick- 
ly; and come in at an extreamly valuable Time. 

When theſe are all cut, the tranſplanted ones 
will juſt come in; and thus a Succeſſion will be 
kept up without any Stop. 

The Care of our Auguſt Beans muſt be conti- 
nued as we have before directed: and we ſhall 
here, for the Service of thoſe who ſhall hereafter 
practiſe that Method, inſert the Practice of a 
worthy Correſpondent, by which he has been 
accuſtom'd to bring them to Perfection. 


To 
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To the PRoPRIETORs of the ComPpLETE Bopy | have taken Root. 3 


| Bottom, for it to move on. 


of GARDENING. 


GEINTLEMEN, 


HAVE read Mr. STEpnensoN's Method of 
managing Beans ſown in Auguſt: I will aſſure 
you it is a Secret, for I have not ſeen it practisd 
in above three Gardens, and even they had their 
Knowledge firſt from me. I fully purpoſed to re- 
veal to you my Way of managing them ; but Mr. 
STEvEexnSON has deliver'd my former Method ex- 
attly. 
I fhall now add ſomething to it, and inform you of 
a May that I have contrived of late to preſerve them 
thro* the Winter, which I find to be better than 
by Glaſſes. 
I prepare a Reed-Hedge, in all Reſpects like that 
I uſe for Auriculas, Carnations, Cauliflower Plants, 
&c. only this is moveable, as I call it; that is, 
this Hedge moves at the Top, being made into Pan- 
nels ten or twelve Feet long. 
To every Pannel there are two Iron Hinges at the 


from the Bottom of the Hedge, that is, about a 
Loot from the Edge of the Border under the Hedge, 
and exactly between the Pannels; that is, againſt 
where the Pannels part, there is a ſtrong Support 


fix*d perpendicular. 


ben the Hedge is at its proper Elevation, the 
Top of comes cloſe io theſe Supports: but then 
there « Pieces of Oak, two Inches broad, and three 
quarters of an Inch thick, with Holes bored in 
them at proper Diſtances : theſe Slips are fixed at 
the Top of the Reed-Hedge, ſo as to come on 
each Side of the Support. There are Holes bored 
alſo in the Support, for good ſtrong Pins to go thro 
the Slips, that are to make them faſt to the 
Support, and to ſtay the Hedge. 

T he Slips ought to be ſo long as to reach down from 
the Top of the Hedge when it ſtands perpendicular 
to the Supports. Now it is eaſy to conceive, that by 
the Help of theſe Slips the Hedge may be fixed at 
what Elevation you pleaſe. 

J put the Beans into the Ground in Auguſt, in 


an open Spot of the Garden, and tranſplant them 


into this Border when they have got three Inches 


Then about five Feet 


The Hedge may remain perpendicular, for them to 
receive the Deus, until the Cold comes on, ſo as 1% 


be too ſharp for them: only in heavy Rains it 


ſhould be lower d, and Mats hung before them, 


to keep off beating Showers : for the Mould on 
the Border ſhould be got pretty dry before Winter, 
that "the Frofts may not have too much Power 


0n it, 


T ſet the Plants in Rows, from the Hedge to 
the Front; three Inches Diſtance in the Rows, and 
two Feet Row from Row © and I throw ſome Pulſe, 
or ſome other ſhort Covering, between the Rows in 


'| Winter. 


T theſe Hedges over-hang, yet beating Rains 
will come at the Plants if not prevented by the 
Mats; and this ſpould not by any Means be neglected, 
neither” for theſe, or Auriculas, Carnations, or Cau- 
liflower Plants, or any thing that is planted under 
theſe Hedges; for I obſerve Wet to be as great an 
Enemy as the ſevereſt Cold. 

In the Spring theſe Hedges will require to be ſet 


perpendicular, for the Plants to receive Rains and 


Dews, and for Room for them to grow, This is all 
the Difference between Mr. SrEVENsON's Method 
and mine. The cutting of them down, and every thing 


elſe, being the ſame as in his. 


1 am, Sir, 


Your moſt humble Servant, 


T. BARNES *. 


Now let the World judge between us and 


the Author of the Gardeners Difionary : Could 
there be any thing improper in our adviſing from 
Reaſon, what has been, tho* unknown to us, 
brought ſucceſsfully into Practice? Or what 
muſt be the Judgment of that Perſon in his 
own Buſineſs, who declar'd a Thing impracticable, 
which he here finds a Country Gardener has ſeveral 


Years practis'd himſelf, and taught his Friends 
ſucceſsfully ? | 


* Gazdener to William Tomſon, Eſq; at Elſham, near Brigg, in Lincolnſhire, 
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XXV. Plant ſpreading its Branches every Way in a wild 
Fig. 1. and pleaſing Irregularity; and covered, Branches 
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cover it with a gloſſy Whiteneſs in the Shade, 


call'd the Cryſtalline Ficaides.. ... Deer t Re 


4 piano b MESEMBRYANTHEMUM.. 


L Un dn n den in de Bre- 
WV pean Gardens, none caus'd more Ad- 
miration; or more worthily : a large 


and Leaves all with Gems, might well attract the 
Eye, and fill the Mind with Wonder. Cuſtom 
and Familiarity have render'd it leſs regarded by 
the common Obſerver; but he who ſearches into 


the Cauſes of Things, muſt underſtand it more 


before he ceaſes to wonder. N 
The Spangles with which it is adotn'd 3 . 


and glitter in the Sun, Baye caus'd it to be call'd 
after various ſuppos d Reſemblances;, and even its 
proper Generical Name has not been. ſettled till of 
late Time; Lixxæus having eſtabliſhed the ar 
ſtinctive Characters. ; 
The Vulgar call it the Lee Plant. Inthe Ay: 
thors who firſt named it, tis entitled the-Sifvey | is 
Ficoides ; and our Gardeners of later Time, fm 


its full Luſtre under an ,improv'd Culture, have 
nam'd_it_ the Diamond Ficoides. In Hollgag * 


D1LLENIVS. names it Aan and: | 1 
linum plontaginis folio undulgte, in bis Acconne. of | 


Genetical Name, addy, ell hin obi, deg 


uhazlatis : Meſembryantheinuin, with oval, obtuſe. 


and. undulated Leaves, placd alternately. 

The Root is hung with ihniimerable Fibres; 
Ihe Stalks ſpread themſelves every Way; lean- 
itig upon the Ground, and forming; when the 
Root is well nduriſh'd, a Citcle of very eonſi- 
derable Expanſe, en four to is n in Dia- 
whetzet - 

The Stalks W are chick, totind; aid 
full of Juice; ar every one ſends Branches off it: 
great Namber and with perfect Itregularity. 

The Leaves are oblong, thick, juicy, obtuſe at 
the Ends and ndulated; and often aid at the 
Edges. In thoſe: Plants which flower freely they 


Inches long, atid two iti-Breadth. 

The Calbur of the Stalks and bene is a very 
bos green, atid they are covered thick with ſhine- 

ivg Particles; reſembling; according to the diffe- 
refit Vigour of tlie Plant, and the Light wherein 
it is view' d; Spangles of Silver, Flakes of Ice, 
Ftagments of Cryſtal,” of Sparks of Diamonds. 
Tbey ait peifectly tranſparent and colourleſs ; and 
of uncertain Form. | Theſe give a glorious Lu- 
fre ta the Plant; and often there is, beſide this, 


the Eltham Garden. And Linne&vs, tothe fame 
Numb. XXV. 


forme Variety of Colouring, even before it flowers; 
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Feb. the Places where the Leaves art inſerted having | upon ſome rich Garden-Mould, laid four Inches Feb. 
a Tinge of Purple; and the Tips of many of the | thick upon a common Bed of Dung; and —— 


— 


Culture of tbe Dramond MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. 


Leaves being browniſh. 

The Flowers are numerous, and of a very ſin- 
gular Appearance. They riſe from the Stalks 
by very ſhort Pedicles, and are in Colour white, 
with a faint Tinge of Purple. This is princi- 
pally ſeen on the Extremities of the Petals, and 
on their under Side; and it goes off as the Flower 
attains its full Maturity. The Tinct is beſt ſeen 
on the Head of the Bud; and here it is uſually 
of a bright purpliſh Crimſon. 

No Flower demands more than this the Arten- 


tion of the Botanical Student, or more deſerves 


his Notice. 

The Cup is form'd of a  Gingle Piece, divided 
by five Cuts at the Edge. 

The Petals, which compoſe the Body of the 
Flower, are innumerable : they ſtand in ſeveral 
diſtinct Series, and are long, narrow, undulated, 
and ſharp- pointed; and on tracing them to the 
Baſe, their Bottoms are found to coaleſce and unite 
into a kind of Ring ; ſo that they may, if the 
Student pleaſe, be call'd ſo many Segments of a 
monopetalous Flower. 

In the Centre ſtand numerous Filaments, very 
ſlender, and crown'd with incumbent Buttons : 
and in the Midſt of them appear frve Styles. 
'Theſe have their Origin from five obtuſe An- 
gles, which terminate the Rudiment of the ſuc- 


Flower. 

The Fruit is a round fleſhy Capſule, with a Dent; 
mark'd with five Rays, and containing numerous 
roundiſh Seeds. 

Such is the Structure of this moſt ſingu- 
lar Plant: the Claſs is eaſily determin'd from the 
Origination of the Filaments : gheſe we have ſeen 
are numerous, and they will be found to ariſe 
from the Infide of the Cup, not from the Recep- | 
tacle: the Plant is therefore one of the Icoſandria; 
and the Number of the Styles refers 1 it to the Pen 
togynia. 


The Plant is a Native of Africa, and thrives 
there in a mellow and light Soil. This we ſhould 


imitate, and then its Culture is eaſy. 


It muſt be nurs'd with Care in Spring, for the 


Colds elſe will kill it; but ſoon after Midfummer 
it may be brought out into the open Air, and 
open Ground. This laſt is the frequent Practice of 


our Gardeners, but it is not what we adviſe: the 


Plant that Way comes into Beauty with a Mul- 


titude of others, and fades with the firſt Froſts. | 


We ſhall propoſe a Method by which it may con- 
tinue, thro' Winter, an Ornament to the Green- | 


houſe; the more valuable for the Time when 


there are fo few Things in Perfection. 

This is the Seaſon for raiſing it; and let the 
Gardener take the following Method: | 

The Seeds... ripen freely. with us when ma- 


nag? d properly; and theſe grow freely. The 


Plant is an Annual, and is to be rais'd from them 
on a Hot-Bed. Let them be ſcatter'd with Care 
5 1 


2 


— 


| 


ther, as the Heat declines : 
ceeding Fruit, plac'd below the Receptacle of the | 


let a quarter of an Inch of the ſame Mould be 
| ſifted over them. 


As ſoon as they are put into-the Ground, let 
the following Compoſt be made fox the Plants: 

Mix a Barrow of rich Meadow-Earth, a Buſhel 
of Pond-Mud, and a Peck of old Cow-dung : 
add to theſe a Peck and half of coarſe Sand, 
| and blending the Whole well together, throw it up 
in a Heap to the Weather. 

When the Plants riſe let them be very gently 
water'd; and as ſoon as it can be ſeen. which are 
the ſtrongeſt, let the weaker be pulPd up, leaving 
only as many as are intended to be rais'd, at due 
Diſtances. Here they may ſtand to gather a little 
more Strength, and they muſt then be remov'd 
into ſeparate Pots, 

Loet as many ſmall Pots be prepar'd a as there are 
Plants; and let an Oyſter-ſhell be laid over the 
Hole of each, to keep it open. Then let them 
be fill'd with the Compoſt, and the Plants one by 
one taken carefully up and ſet in them. Give them 
a gentle Watering, and ſet the Pots up to the 
Rim in a Bark-Bed, ſhading them with Mats till 
they are thoroughly rooted. | 

If there be not a Bark-Bed in Readineſs, a 
common Hot-Bed of Dung will do; but in this 
Caſe, the Pots muſt be remoy'd from one to ano- 
| in the Bark-Bed it 
keeps up the whole Time theſe and ſuch other 
Plants need be preſerv'd in it; and this is the 
great Advantage Bark has over Dung. 

In this Bed they are to be water'd at Times; 
and as the Seafon grows more mild they may be 
inur'd to the Air. | 

In the Beginning of July they may be taken 
out of the Bed, and plac'd among the Green- 
houſe Plants. 

Here begins the various Management; and it 


will be proper to give them all the Opportu- 


nities of Beauty and Excellence of which they are 


capable, by W them in the en Man- 
ners. 


At this Time of their 3 from the Bed, 
let ſome be kept for flowering, im the uſual Way; 


others planted for ſpreading and fhewing the 


Beauty of their Leaves; and A mos bo for 
living all the Winter. 


Let the firſt Kind be treated as other Green- 


houſe Plants, and no otherwiſe. Then let thoſe 


which are intended for ſpreading, be planted in a 


warm and well ſhetter'd Place in the open Ground, 
allowing them a large Space to cover, and plant- 
ing them in ſome of the Compoſt, thrown into a 
Hole of the Bed for that Purpoſe. 5 

While thoſe treated in the uſual Manner 
flower abundantly, theſe will attain many times 


their Size, but produce few F lowers, or perhaps 
none. 


Thoſe Plants intended for Winter muſt be taken 


up, and ſet in fomewhat larger Pots, ſhak- 
ing off a good Quantity of the Mould from their 


| Roots. They muſt be water d and ſhaded till they 


have taken Root; and this muſt be Nu once 
in ſixteen Days. 
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At every Time of EC; thoſe Branches 


_—— which have Flower-Buds upon them muſt be taken 


Plate 
XXV, 
Fig. 2. 


off; and by this Means the Plants will be put 
backward more and more at every Plantation. 


Art the Approach of Winter they muſt be taken 


into the Greenhouſe, and tranſplanted no more : 
they will then ſettle themſelves for flowering: but 


it will come ori ſlowly ; and they may be kept 
all Winter. 


2. 


Beauty and Singularity unite in the Flower of 
this Plant, and both in a very great Degree. 
We admire the Two- in- a-hoſe Cowſlip, and with 
Reaſon, for there is great Prettyneſs in it; but 
with how ſuperior an Attention ſhould we regard 
this, which, with a Colour vaſtly preferable, is 
more than forty times its Bigheſs: 


Let not the Botanical Reader ſuppoſe 1 it a Varie- 


ty of the common Thorn-Apple ! the Flower of 
that is white, and its Fruit oblong : this is indeed 
a Variety, but of another and much more ele- 
gant Species, whoſe Flower is purple, and its Fruit 
round. 

BavuinE and the old Writers deſcribe this in 
the ſingle State of the Flower, under the Name 
of Solanum pomo ſpinoſo rotundo, oblongo fore. 
Some, Stramonium fruttu rotundo. In the ele- 
gant Variation of which we write here. Al Ixus 
and VESsLINOIuSs call it Datura. This Name 
LinN&vus adopts for the Genus, and adds, as its 
Diſtinction in this Species, pericarpiis ſping/is nu- 
tantibus globoſis : Datura, with round prickly droop- 
ing Fruit. 


The Root is long, thick, divided, reddiſh, and 
of an ill Smell. 


The Stalk is robuſt and upright, but divided in 


a very beautiful Manner into Branches. 

It will grow, with good Culture, to five Foot 
in Height; and ſpreading its Branches every Way 
will form a round and regular buſhy Head; 


which, when cover'd with its moſt elegant Flow- 


ers, diſputes the Prize of Elegance with moſt of 
the Vegetable Kind. _ 

| The Colour of the Stalk is naturally purple at 
the Bottom; and upwards alſo, and throughout the 
whole Courſe of the Branches, its natural pu 
green has a purpliſh Tinge. 

The Leaves are numerous, ſingular, and not 
without their Beauty. They have robuſt Foot- 
ſtalks: they are oblong, and ſharply ſerrated, 
Their Colour is a blackiſh green; and vey have 
purpliſh Veins. 

The Flowers are very large and elegant: they 
riſe one within another, and are on the Outſide of 
a glowing Purple, mix'd with Crimſon; and 
within of a pure and perfect ſnowy Whiteneſs. 
This Riſe of one Flower in another is a Luxuri- 
ance of Nature; but 'tis not, as in many Caſes, 
the mere Effect of Culture. 

The Plant is wild about the Cape of Good Hope 
in this elegant and conſpicuous State, and is 
figur'd ſo in the Hortus Malabaricus. . 

A Cup receives the Bottom of this F lower, of 


* 


| 


——_ 


PROLIFEROUS DATURA. 


an oblotig Shape; tubular, and form'd of a ſingle 
Piece, ſwoln at the Bottom, mark'd with five 
riſing Angles upwards, and at the Rim divided 
intd as thany Segments. Tis peculiar in this Cup, 
that it is neither permanent, nor deciduous en- 
tirely. It falls, as if cut off horizontally near the 
Baſe, leaving a rounded Piete behind, which we 
have figur'd adhering to the Fruit. 

The Body of the Flowet is forrh'd of a ſingle 


Petal; and is of the Funnel Shape: it is a Term 


us'd by the Botanical Writers for many Flowers 
but there is not one with which it agrees ſo well 
as this. It is narrow at the Baſe where teceiy'd 
into the Cup, and from this Part it ſwells out 
into a vaſt Hollow. | 

There run ſever4l Ribs along the Body of the 
Flower. Five are moſt conſpicuous ; and at the 
Rim it is cut in five Places, or when luxuriant 
into many more, but five are principal. The 
Segments grow narrow to the Point, and end in a 
kind of crooked Tails, 

This is the ſimple Flower; and the Variety of 
Purple and Snow-white in this; give it enough of 
Beauty ; but in the moſt elegant State it is proli- 
ferous : another Flower riſes from within the Hol- 
low of this; as this from the Hollow of the 
Cup: and in Shaps. is perfectly the ſame with the 
other, 

Nature, when ſhe a comes wantonly pro- 
fuſe, fixes herſelf no certain Bounds : two, three, 
or four Flowers will ſometimes riſe from one Cu 
thus one within another, and add ſul to the Ele- 
gance. | 
To know the. Claſs of the N its W of 
Fructification muſt be examined; and theſe are 
always moſt diſtinct in the ſimpleſt Flower. Let 
the Student chuſe ſuch a one; and tearing it open 


he will find within, five pointed Filaments, termi- 


nated by oblong, obtuſe, and compreſs d Buttons; 


| and among theſe a ſingle ws ls with a Top 


form'd of two Plates. 
The five Filaments ſhew the Plant one of the 
Pentandria ; and its ſingle Style declares it one of 


the Monogynia : the fifth Claſs of Livwaus 
and its firſt Section. 


| Culture of this Datura. 
1 i is & Native of Africa and of the Za Indies 


The Seeds ripen freely, and it muſt be rais'd 


from them in a Compoſt ſuited to it, in 
Compariſon of that Soll wherein it thrives beſt in 
a State of Nature. It is found in low Grounds, 
in a rich black Soil, where rotted Leaves have 
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mah the Ground ddr and- where it is- not 


fully open to the ſcorching Sun. 


Plate 


XXV. 


Fig. 3. 


To imitate this Soil, let our Gardener mix oqual: 
Parts of rich Meadow-Earth and River-Mud 
and add to this a little rotted Cow-dung. This 
being ready, let the Seeds be ſown. 

Theſe ſucceed beſt if brought from Africa 


but with due Care the Plant will ripen them with-|-- 


us; and this ſhould never be omitted, leſt we loſe 
the Means of a Supply. 

Let the Seeds be ſown upon a common Hot- 
Bed early in Spring, and rais'd with the uſual 
Care to the Time of a ſecond Tranſplantation , 


but let them be then remov'd, not into another 


Hot-Bed, but each planted in a ſeparate Pot fill'd 


with the ſeparate Compoſt, and ſet up to * Rim 
in a Bark- Bed. 


Theſe early ſown Plants are for ripening the 


Seed; but let ſome others be rais'd later, to be 


tranſplanted often; and kept back in the flower- 
ing, that they- may be a Glory to. the Greenhouſe 


during Winter. The Management of all.is to be 
the ſame. 


They mult be ſhaded till they have taken Root, 
and water'd frequently; and, after this, the Noon- 


Day Als muſt be admin, by U Ry Glaſſes 
more and more largely by Degrees; and in the 


Heat of Summer they ine e 
Air. | 


Here the Farth muſt often. be irq at the 


Surface of the Pots; and they muſt ne, Day be 
water'd. 

Thoſe Which flower firſt muſt be watch'd with 
Care; and the firſt open'd Flower mark'd for 
Seed. This is not a known Practice, but I have 
found it very ſucceſsful. The Seeds of this 
Flower are always the ſtrongeſt, and raiſe the moſt 
vigorous Plants. 


Let this Plant be watch'd, and not faffer'd to 


1 exhauſt its Strength by too much flowering ; and 


let the others be encourag'd to flower, by taking 


off the faded Bloſſoms, not letting them be ſet 


for Seed. 
At the Approach of Winter the Plants muſt 


be remov'd into the Greenhouſe, and ſcatter'd 


here and there among. the reſt; upon the 
Principles we have eſtabliſh'd for placing the 
Pots : here they will flower one after another, and, 


wilt amply return the Pains taken to preſerve 
them. 


Works. 


3. N EP EN T AH E S. 


Reader prepare for Wonder! The Plant we in- 


troduce to you in this Place exceeds all elſe in 


Singularity; and they may well be excus'd who 


treated the firſt Notice of it as an idle Tale. 
Our Voyagers firſt gave Account of it, and 


their uncouth Deſcriptions were not credited: but 


when Men. of better Knowledge ſaw it growing, 
when Specimens were receiv'd in Europe, and its 
Seeds rais'd Plants in our Gardens, thoſe who 
had diſbeliev'd it, hung their Heads, and wih' 
to be often ſo put of Countenance. 

Our firſt Knowledge of it was under the not 
ſtrange tho' unſcientific Name of the Wonderful 
Plant, Planta mirabilis : fo it ſtands characder d 
in the German Ephemerides. 

Bux Max, in his Account of the Ceylon Plants, 
calls it Bandura, Our PLUKENET, Utricaria ve- 
getabilis Zeylanenſium. 

Lixxvs, in his Hortus Chiffort, names it Ne- 
penthes ; and he preſerves this Title in his later 


There needs no Epithet of Diſtinction, 
for there is no other Species. 


It has been calPd by others, Gentianæ Speries; 
Its Indian Name is Aura- 
FAS OUR has deſerib'd it under this. 
Ba Evx Ius may lead the Student into an Error, 


and Priapus Vegetabilis. 


matico. 


imagining there ate more known Species. He 
calls this Nepentbhes Zeylanicum floxe minore : but 
what he calls Nepenthes flore majore, is the Sara- 


cena. 


his we have defcrib'd. in a preceding Num- 
ber; and the Student will ſee preſently the Plants 


are utterly diſtinct in Genus. There needs there- 


we 


fore no Addition to the plain Word N epenthes in 
the Name of this. 

The Root is thick and brown, furniſh'd with 
many Fibres of a reddiſh Colour : of an infipid 
Taſte, with ſome Aſtringency. 


The Stem is two Foot high, round and firm, 


and is in many Parts ting'd with a faint Purple. 
The Leaves have no Footſtalks: they are ob- 


long, moderately broad, highly rib'd, and fur- 


niſh'd each with a kind of Veſſel at its Extre- 
my: | 

The Leaf itſelf, which is narrow at the Baſe, 
grows broader toward the Middle, and thence de- 
creaſes gradually ; but where it might be expected 
to terminate, the long Point it is continu'd in akind 


of Horn. This hangs down for a conſiderable 


Db... 
. 


Feb. 


Length, ſwelling very gradually in Thickneſs, 


and from this loweſt Part turns up again, ex- 
panding into a hollow Veſſel, three Inches long, 
and half an Inch in Diameter, terminating in a 
large Opening, which is cover'd with a kind of 
Lid, all of one Piece, and ending in a narrow 
Lender Tail. 

Such is the amazing Strufture of this Leaf and 
its Appendage : the Ufe of fo fingular a Con- 
ſtruction we ſhall examine hereafter : we are now 
to proceed to the Examination of Charakters of 
the Plant. 

The Flowers terminate the Stalk in conſider- 
able Numbers: they are placed on ſhort Foot- 
ſtalks, and their Colour, when in Perfection, is 
yellowiſh, or greeniſh; ſometimes they are 


rediſh, and ſometimes whitiſh. 
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—— the Cup, for there are no Petals. 


of a ſingle Piece, but is divided deeply into four 


What makes this conſpicuous — Py 


This is form'd 


oval Segments: theſe ſtand wide expanded, and 


mimick ſo many Petals by their Colouring as 
well as Form, but oy remain to defend the 
Fruit. 
In the Centre riſes a ſhort Style, ſimple in 
Form, and terminated by an obtuſe Top ; and 


upon its Summit are placed four Filaments, ſo 


very ſhort, that they are _y linguiſts * 
their Buttons. 

The Seed Veſſel is columnar; oblong, mans, 
and mark'd by four Ridges. Theſe ſhew the 
joinings of four Valves, of which it is compos'd, 


and it opens in four Places: the 0 are nume- | 
rous and light. | 


From the Situation of the F e the Stu- 
dent will know he is to determine the Claſs to 
which this Plant belongs in the LI NN AN Sy- 
ſtem. They grow upon the Style. This is the 
Mark of the Gynandria ; and their Number ſhews 


che Plant to belong to that Section, which com- 


prehends the 7 etrandria. 

The Reader is impatient to return to the Ac- 
count of thoſe ſtrange Appendages, which are 
N from the Extremities of the Leaves. 

They are ſo many Veſſels containing a clear, 
wholeſome, and well taſted Water, which has 
faved the Lives of many periſhing in thoſe hot 
and dry Climes with Thirſt. 


' Theſe Veſſels from the Beginning turn upward, 
that they may hold the Liquor; at firſt their 


Colour is a whitiſh green, afterwards they be- 


come yellow, and in the End purpliſh. The lit- 
tle Piece falls over them very cloſe while ſmall, 
but when they are of the full Bigneſs, and replete 
with the Water, they gape; and in the End the 
Weight of the Liquor bears down the Veſſel; it 
runs out, and then the Part fades. 


The Liquor contain'd in theſe ſtrange Veſſels 
is Water, little or nothing alter'd by the Plants : 
and the Veſſels themſelves are the dilated Extre- 
mities of ſecretory Glands, 


Things which appear moſt wonderful become 
familiar when a continued Obſervation leads the 
Way to them. Glands of this Kind are very 
common in Plants; tho? rarely fo conſpicuous. 
They cover the whole Stalk in the Diamond 
Maſembryanthemum ; in the Urena they, are ſituated 
on the Back of the Leaf, and in the Sundew on 
its upper Surface. All theſe ſecrete a watery 
Fluid, but tis in few Inſtances that is detain'd in 
a kind of Veſſel. 


We ſee it ſo, however, in the Leaves of the 
Saracena; in the Maregravia in a kind of Veſſels 
raiſed from the Centre of the Umbel ; and in this 


Plant, not in the Leaf itſelf, but a peculiar Ap- 


pendage. This is the Linn aan Doctrine, and 
this Nature confirms. 727 
Where Moiſture is redundant, whether Nature 
affords, or injudicious Labour give it in that 
Quantity, it maſt, and it will be diſcharg'd. 
No 2 5. 


VER 


p 


1 We ſde the Sundew, a minute Plant, throw it 
out in big round Drops. In the Ætbivpian Calla, 
when over ſtipply'd with Water, the fine and 
ſlender Extremities of the Leaves ſweat out the 
Load in continued Drops. This Commetins ſaw 
in Holland; as well as we in England; and in the 


| American Harts-tongue the ſame Incident oo” 


gates the Plant. 
The fine and ſmall End of the Leaf is there bent 


to the Earth by the Weight of the Drop it gradual- 


ly ſecretes: another and another follows, as it re- 


mains in that Situation; and the Plant being full 


of Life takes Root there, and produces a new 


Stock, itſelf fix d to the Earth by Roots at each 
Extremity. 


Theſe are known Inſtances of a Secretion of 
this Kind, tho' not generally underſtood ; and 
this in the Nepenthes is little more. 

The Plant grows in thick Foreſts, where its 
long Fibres ſupply it well with ITY and no 
Sun comes to exhale it. 

At the End of its Leaves are placed Glands, 
as in the others; but here they ſwell with the 
increaſing Liquor; and furniſh a Supply, fo de- 
ſign'd by Providence, for the Preſervation of 


perhaps more than the human Species, 


The Quantity produced on a ſingle Plant is 
ſufficient to quench the Thirſt of the moſt de- 
{pairing Traveller; and by the Marks of Teeth 
upon the faded Veſſels, it is evident Beaſts often 
ſupply their Wants at the ſame plenteous Source. 


Culture of the NRPENTREõ. 


The Plant lives only in thick F oteſts, where 
the Soil is mellow, rich, and light. 


This muſt be our Guide in preparing a Com- 
poſt for its Reception; and the Warmth of its 


native Climate declares that it will require our 


beſt Care in the Stove. We beſtow it on many 
Things leſs worthy, and let it not be ſpared 
for this. 

The Seeds ſhould be procured from Ceylon, or 
other Places wliere the Plant is Native: and for the 
Soil, a Mixture ſhould be made of the moſt rich 
Garden Mould, with one-third Part Earth from 
under a Wood. pile; with a little Marle, and about 
as much harſh Sand. A Quart of each of theſe 


laſt Ingredients will be enough for a Buſhel of the 


whole. 


This ready, let the Seeds be carefully ſowry 
upon it in two or three Pots, ſifting over them 
a Straws-breadth of the ſame Compoſt, 

Set. theſe Pots up to the Rim in a Bark-bed 
of moderate Heat; and refreſh the Mould, if it 
grow dry, with frequent gentle Waterings. 


When the young Plants appear, water them alſo 


| gently, and frequently. Pull up the weakeſt ; 


and leave only four or five in each Pot: here let 
them get ſome Strength, and then prepare as 
many feparate Pots for their Reception. - 

Filt theſe with the ſame Compoſt ; and place 
upright in each one of the Plants. 
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Plate 
XXV. 
Fig. 4. 


till they are well rooted: after this let them have a 


little Air in the Middle of mild Days; e | 


Whether they flower or not is of male Conſe. 
quence; the Leaves afford ſufficient Wonder. 


ha! 
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4: AFRICAN” DROSERA. 


We propoſe here to the Curious a little Plant, 
ſingular | in its Kind for a Garden Ornament; and 
though a Native of the watmeſt Parts of Africa, 
capable of bearing en our Clima in a full 
Expoſure. 

Moſt who have treated of the African Plants 
have named it. HERMA calls it, Ros ſolis folio 
lato: and Rav, Ros ſolis foliis prælongis.—LIx- 
x æ us, who has adopted for the Genus the Name 
Droſera, adds as the Diſtinction of this Species, 
foliis lanceolatis, ſcapis raditatis: Lanceolate leav'd 
Droſera, Ie: the Flemer gal. naked from the 
Root. 


It is not andike' i in the aid Form to the | 


Sundews of Europe; but larger, and more con- 

ſpicuous than, them all; and of a finer Co- 

lour. 
The Root is fibrous, and edi 

The Leaves are numerous, and very elegant, 

They riſe from the Root by a narrow Baſe,” and | 

at the Height of an Inch begin to ſwell out into 


Breadth. They are largeſt in the Middle, and 


they terminate in a ſharp and fine Point. The 
univerſal Tin& is red, a Mixture of a browniſh 
Caſt obſcures the full Glare of the Colour, but 
there is with this ſomewhat of crimſon and of 


purple. 
'They are cover'd with numerous ; long and tlie 


Hairs : theſe are of a tawney rediſh ; and they 


are moſt frequent at the Edges. 

Upon the Surface of theſe Leaves ſtand large 
round Drops, of a tranſparent Fluid, reflecting 
the Colour of the Hairs; and glittering like 
Gems. 


The Stalk: which ſupports the Flowers riſes | 


_ . with theſe, and EXCESS them conſiderable in 


Height. 

The Length of the Leaves when in full Per- 
tection, is about five Inches, and their Breadth 
half an Inch ; but this Stalk will grow to a Foot 
in Height; and riſes tolerably erect and firm. Its 


Colour is a purpliſh brown; and it has neither | 


Leaves on it, nor Branches. 

The Flowers grow in a ſhort Spike at the . Top, 
eight. or ten, not more; and they are ſmall. 
They do not. open freely; but when they ap- 
proach to it, their Milk white Colour affords a 
fine Contraſt with the red of the whole Plant, 


19 3 
„ — ww *» 


1 Seed Veſll is of an 1 Ford, md 
contig in a ſingle Cell many ſmall Seeds. 

Each Flower has its ſeparate Cup, form'd of 
a ſinigle Piece, dented in five Parts at the Edge; 
and of a pale green Colour, ting diwithi red. 

The Flower is form'd of five Petals; aud 
theſe throw themſelves: into the Shape of a Bell. 
In the Centre ſtands. five Filaments; [ſhort and 
ſlender, and among cheſe riſe. five Styles: This 


Linn avs, the fifth Claſs in ee 
ſtem and one of the TO” 1 


Culliure of this Died TH 


It muſt be raiſed from Seeds 5 and that i it mag 
be we have Experience. Mr. Sherrard from Seeds 
pick out, of the Heads of Specimens, of the Plant 
from the Cape, raiſed (ol promiling, Roots 
upon a Bog. Neel 

*Tis thus we muſt 8 its Culture Na- 
turally, like our Species of Sundew, it lives upon 
the Surface of Bogs, trembling with the leaſt 
| Motion,. and ſupported by a wet Mud, There it 
ſpreads out its ſhining Leaves in wild Profuſion 
and mocks the hotteſt Sun: the Liquid Gems 


freſh. Supplies. 

It is only in Gardens where there is damp 
ſhelter'd Ground, that we adviſe the propagating 
this Plant; there it will riſe with the Saracena ; 
and ſome others we ſhall occaſionally name here- 
after; and give a peculiar Excellence to Spots of 


| Ground before diſguſtful and offenſive. 


The Method muſt be to procure the Seeds 
from Africa; and to ſow them early in Spring 
in ſuch Ground, juſt opening the Surface to re- 
ceive them. They will here ſhew at leaſt their 
Leaves, and theſe have ſufficient Beauty : not 
improbably they will alſo flower, and propagate 
themſelves. | 

The pearly Drops upon the Surface of the 
| Leaves in this Plant, and in our common Sun- 
| dew, are Secretions of the ſame Nature with the 
Fluid, which fills the ſtrange Vaſe of the Neper- 
' thes: the Work of Glands ſituated for that Pur- 
poſe; to diſcharge redundant Moiſture. 
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Feb. Set theſe Pots up to the Rim«in the Bark- bed, they have ſtood about three Weeks: i in this Place, Feh. 
and ſhade them with Mats drawn over the Glaſſes remove them into the Stove. * 3 


ſhews the Plant to be one of the Pentandria of 


that decorate them never evaporating without | 
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plate The Gardeners know by the Name Pearl Moe, leſs temarkable than the Ornament: it is of an 
XXV. two or three different Species; but when that oval Form in the whole, but that the Point is 
Fig. 3. Title is uſed without Addition, it ſhould be | immoderately long and ſlender; toward this Point 
underſtood to mean the Plant whoſe Figure we the Leaf grows triangular, and the Extremity is 
| have given from Nature in Plate 25. and whoſe | tip'd' with crimſon. This, with the fine green of 
diſtinctive Characters we are about to explain. the Body of the Leaf, and its pearly Protuber- 
CoMmMELINE has called this Species Ave Afri- | ances, give a delicate Variety: but the Points are 
cand folio in ſummitate triangnlari. Van. Roven, | moſt red on the old Leaves; and theſe have the 
Aloe foliis ovato ſubulatis acuminatis tuberculis | Tubercles leaſt diſtinguiſhable. 
cartilagineis undique aſperſis and Linn &vs in his | The Stalk is two Foot high, and towards the 
laſt Work, Aloe floribus ſeſfilibus bilabiatis, labio | Top uſually divides into three or four Branches. 
ſuperiore erefio inferiore patente. Aloe with bila- It is round, green, ſmooth ; purpliſh at the Bot- 
biate ſeſſile Flowers, the upper Lip erect, and | tom, and without Leaves. 
the lower patent. The Word ſeſſile is ſcarce ap- | The Flowers want Colour to make them ©" 
plicable to it, and the preceding Name which | tiful, but they are numerous and fingular enough 
very happily deſcribes the Form * _ Leaves, in Form. They cover the Tops of all the 


is preferable. Branches in a kind of Spikes. Each has its very 

The Root is thick, and e divided. ſhort and flender Footſtalk, and is tubular in the 5 

The Leaves are very numerous, exrreamly | Body, and expanded in fix Segments at the Rim. 
ſingular in Form, and whether we regard their | | There is fome Tinge of red often at the Baſe of 
Shape or Diſpoſition, full-of Beauty. | © the Flower; and the: reſt is of a whitiſh green. 

They riſe cluſter'd' together, and diſplay N The Diviſion at the Rim is ſo far ſingular, that 


ſelves variouſly, ſome nearly upright, ſome! flat it forms two rude Lips, of which the upper 
upon the Ground, and en at different An- turns a little back. 


gles. There is no Cup to this 8 but in its 
All are of the ſame Stiape, and Hey and | hollow Part riſe ſix Filaments and a ſingle Style. 


the Points of all turn upwards. They are thick | Theſe refer it to the Hexandria Monogynia of 
and fleſhy ; their Colour a very lively green, and |  Linw avs, the ſixth Claſs, and its firſt Section. 

they are covered in a various and irregular Man- It is a Native of Africa, and is to be pro- 

ner with Spots, and riſing Tubercles : theſe are pagated as the other African Aloes from Suckers. 


of a firm Subſtance, and in Colour of a pearly | The Method we have given at large in a 
white, and they are moſt conſpicuous on the | preceding Number, Oy" of another of theſe 
younger Leaves. | Species, | 
The Shape of the Leaf in this Plant is not 
: 6. THORNY, SENSITIVE PLANT. 


Plate We give the Gardener here the petal Name | 

XXV. Senſitive, ſuited to many Species of the Mimoſa, 

Fig. 6. with various Additions uſed to expreſs them all; 
and with the Epithet, thorny, uſually apply'd | 
to this; which poſſeſſes the Quality that Term 
deſcribes of ſhrinking from the Touch more de- 
licately than many others. [- 


viva; and in a leſs Degree in many others. 


The Root is divided into many Parts, and 
hung with Fibres. 


The Stem is round, as thick as a Gooſe-quill, 
of a browniſh Colour toward the Baſe; and 
greener near the Extremities; and is beſet at 


Diſtances with ſmall brown, hooked, and ſharp 
BREVNIVs calls it, Mimoſa ſoinoſs tirvia fliquis | Prickles. 


parvis echinatis; and by the ſame Name it is de- 
ſcribed in ſeveral of the ſucceeding Authors. 


LIN N Æus, much more correct and diſtinctive, 


The Height is about two Foot, and it divides 
into innumerable Branches. The Bark on the 


calls it, Mimoſa foliis ſubdigitatis pinnatis caule 
aculeato hiſpido, prickly rough ſtalked Mimoſa, |' 
with the Leaves pinnated, and diſpoſed in a fin- 
ger'd Manner. 


The Engliſh Name Senſitive Plant, tho? ap- 
propriated to this Genus in common Accepta- 
tion, has been given to many others. The Qua- 
lity of receding from the Touch being not pecu- 
liar to the Mimoſa, but inherent alſo in one of 
the Wood Sorrels very ſtrongly, which thence 


'S 


lower Part uſually cracks and grows rough, but 


on the younger Shoots it remains always ſmooth. 
The Leaves are very ſingular. and beautiful. 
Each is ſupported on a long tender Footſtalk, 


which often droops with it; and is compoſed of 


five, ſix, or eight Parts, placed in the fingered 
Manner, and each of theſe is regularly pinnated ; 


the Pinnæ oblong, ſmall, and extreamly nume- 
rous, 


The Colour is a freſh, but not very dark 
green; and the Pinnæ, and their ſupporting Ribs 


' obtain'd early the Name of the live Plant, Herba J naturally ſtand all wide expanded, but on a 


Touch 
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Touch with the Hand, or only on the Motion 
of the Air in an Approach toward touching it, 
they collapſe and as it were fade. 

After a little Time of Reſt the Ribs riſe to 


their proper Places again; and the Leaves ex- 


pand with their firſt Vigour. 

The Flowers are numerous, and they are col- 
fected into a kind of round Heads, placed on 
ſlender Footſtalks at the Extremities of the 
Branches. They are of a greeniſh white at 
grit, but afterwards they acquire a Tinge of 
purple. 

Each has its ſmall Cup, form'd of a ſingle 
Piece, and divided by three irregular Indentings 
at the Rim : this forms the Body of the Flower, 
for there is no Petal. 

The Filaments are only four, very long, and 
very lender ; and they are terminated by incum- 
bent Buttons. In the Midſt of theſe riſes a ſingle 
Style. 

The Number of Filaments in other of the 
Mimoſæ is much greater; and refers the Student, 
thus far inſtructed in the Science, to their Ori- 
gin, for the finding its Claſs. They riſe from 
the Receptacle, and he is therefore to refer the 
Plant to the Polyandria; the ſingle Style ſhews 
it one of the firſt Section of that Claſs, the Mo- 
nogynia, 

This, if the ſtrict Rule of Science be obſerv'd, 
does not belong to the ſame Claſs with: them : 


Linn&vus has, however, placed it among the 


others, conſidering the general Agreement of Parts, 
as a Mark of its being a Mimeſa, altho* it differs 
from them in a Point ſo eſſential. It agrees in- 
deed neither with the eſtabliſh'd Character of 
the Claſs or Genus in which this Author has 
placed it. 


Culture of this SexSITIvE PLANT. 


It is a Native of the Brazils; and with us re- 
quires a Stove: but with due Care it will riſe to 
full Perfection. 

In favourable Summers it will indeed live 
many Months in the open Air; but there are 
two very ſubſtantial Reafons why the Gardener 
ſhould not ſuffer it: there will be great Diffi- 
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this Expoſure to the Air; and it will loſe in a 


great Meaſure the wonderful Quality for which 
it is rais'd, chat of drawing in its Leaves 0 on the 
Touch. 

This in a great Meaſure depends upon its Ten- 
derneſs, and when harden'd by the cool Air, and 
accuſtom'd to its Motion by the Winds, 288 
Things will have leſs Effect upon it. 

For this Reaſon let not the Gardener try how 
much Cold the Plant will bear; but keep it in 
a State of delicate Senſibility. 

It muſt be raiſed from Seeds; and the beſt 


are thoſe brought from South America; but when 
ſuch cannot be had, it will grow freely enough 


from ſuch as are ripen'd in our own Stoves. 
Early in Spring let ſome of theſe be ſown 


upon a common Hot-bed, cover'd four Inches 


with-rich Garden Mould. 

When the Plants appear, let them be thin'd 
where they grow too cloſe; and only as many 
left as are intended to be raiſed ; beſide a few ”__ 
Caſualties. 

When they are three Inches high, they an 
be tranſplanted each into a ſmall Pot, filled with 
the richeſt Garden Mould; and when theſe have 
had a gentle Watering, they muſt be ſet up to the 
Rim in a Bark-bed of moderate Heat. Let- the 


_ Glaſſes be cover'd with Mats, to ſhade the Plants 


till they are perfectly rooted; and after this let 
them by Degrees be harden'd a little by admitting 
a ſmall Quantity of Air in the Middle of a mild 
Day. 

When the Plants are grown to ſome farther 
Bigneſs, they muſt be ſhifted out of theſe Pots 
into larger. 

The Way is to ſhake them out with the en- 
tire Lump of Mould; and trimming the ſtrag- 
ling Fibres, to ſer this upon a little of the freſh 
Mould in the new Pot ; and fill up with more. 

In theſe Pots they muſt be again ſet up to 
the Rim in the Bark-bed ; and ſhaded till they 
have recover'd the little Check of this Remo- 
val. They muſt then be water'd at Times; and 
have ſome Air admitted in good Days; and 
when they have acqnir'd a handſome Size, they 
are to be removed into the Stove. 


II. 


The Management of the Flewer- Garden. 


HIS Week let a warm and well ſhelter'd | 


Border be dug up, and broke very fine; 
and upon this ſow ſome Seeds of Annuals. 
There is not a Certainty of their Succeſs, but 
it the Weather prove favourable, it is not impro- 
bable they may riſe z and they will flower ſtrong ; 


and ripen their Seeds in Time, becauſe they 


will have no Check of Removal. 

Tranſplant into the Borders, where there is 
any Deficiency, ſome Roots of Fraxinella, and 
ſome of the handſome Hieraciums; they wilt ſuc- 
ceed perfectly well at this Seaſon. 

But in all Spring Plantings of fibrous rooted 
perennial. Plants, let the Gardener obſerye to ma- 


nage 
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Feb. nage every thing for forwarding their immediate 
— Growth, otherwiſe they will be very much be- 


hind thoſe planted in Autumn. To this Purpoſe 
let a large Hole be open'd for each, and the 
Mould be very well broke. 


Let the Roots be taken up with Care, keeping 
a large Lump of their own Earth about them. 
Let them be ſet into the Hole lightly and care- 
fully; the Ends of the Fibres all trim'd off; and 
the Mould immediately thrown in upon them, 
and ſettled well to them; cloſing it carefully about 
the Head of the Root, and finiſhing all. by a 
ſlight Watering. 

Next let the Gardener examine the Condition of 
thoſe hardy Spring Flowers which are planted in 
the Ground among Flowering-ſhrubs. Let him 
break the Surface of the Earth between them 
and all about them, and clear away the Weeds. 


This will anſwer a double Purpoſe : it will not 


only give the Roots freſh Strength to flower, 
but by clearing the Spot will ſhew thoſe Flowers to 


Shrubs, and prepare them for their Spring Shoot 
with Vigour. 


This done, let the Graſs-Walks be examined 
and clean'd up. Let them be mow'd and laid 
even, and the Sides cut perfectly ſtrait : and let 
all the Gravel be well roll'd. 

Laſt of all this Week let the Pots of choice 
perennial Plants be clean; and the Roots re- 
freſh'd in the Manner we directed for the Auricu- 
las in a preceding Number. 


Let all dead Leaves be pick'd away; and let 
the Earth be broken at the Surface, and taken 
out an Inch or more in Depth, with Care not to 
wound the principal Roots: then let the Ends of 
thoſe Fibres that appear be ſnip'd away with 
Sciſſars; and immediately pour in ſome freſh 
Mould from one of the Heaps of Compoſt ſuited 
to the Nature of the Plant; and when it is fill'd 
up let there be a gentle Watering. This will 


greatly encourage the Shoot for a Stalk, and the 
Effect will be ſeen all Summer, 


the beſt Advantage: and it will ſtrengthen the 
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W of the SEMINARY, for th Week. 


E T the Gardener dig up ths Ground about 

ſuch Trees as have ſtood ſome Time in their 
Place: they will ſhoot the more freely for this, 
arid they will be the fitter for removing. 


Wherever the intended Trees, for this Seaſon's 
tranſplanting, are not in the Ground, let the 
Places be prepar'd to receive them, and the Op- 
portunity of a mild Day after Froſt be taken 
for the Buſineſs. The beſt Weather is ſuch 
as inclines to Rain, for the very Dampneſs of the 
Air will aſſiſt. 


In ſuch a Day let them be carefully 1 
well ſecur'd, by fixing the Mould about the 
Roots; and, if needful, by Stakes. They will 
aradually ſhoot out Fibres; and, in dry Soils, 


of Gooſeberry, Currant, and ſome other ſmall Shrubs: 
but without Care, this early Seaſon, ſo advantage- 
ous with good Management, will be deſtructive. 
Let the Seaſon be regarded, and theſe Cuttings 
manag'd accordingly. If it be now ſevere Froſt, 
let the Ground all about them be cover'd with 
ſome Peaſe-ſtraw, and Bricks or Pebbles laid 
upon it to keep it down firm. This will mellow 


Cuttings to root. 


On the contrary, if the Seaſon be mild, only 
let the Surface, once a Fortnight after their 
Planting, be broken with a Hoe between them. 
Watering it is not likely they ſhould want; for 


will ſucceed thus better than at any other Sea- 
ſon. 


924 
N 25. 


mild Weather at this Seaſon | is uſually attended 
with Rain. 
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Me directed 5 a former Week planting Cuttings 


the Soil, keep out the Froſts, and encourage the 
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POMONA, or the FRUIT-GARDEY. 


HE Gardener is employ'd, according to 

our Directions in this Part, in planting 
Fruit-Trees where they are wanting ; and we ſhall 
here add, to the Directions given on that Head, 
tome uſeful Cautions. 

In the firſt Place, if the Care we have directed 
to be taken of theſe Trees, while in the Nurſery 
have been obſerved, they will be ready to come 
up freely, and in proper Condition. 

The great 4 Article in that Part of the Ground, 


is that digging between them which we have men- 


tioned; for if they be left in an undug Soil, 
their Roots will ſpread every way to a Diſtance, 
and few Fibres will be produc'd near the Stem. 

In this Caſe, when they come to be taken 
up, the Roots are cut off at a ſmall Diſtance 
and all that comes with the Tree is their thick 
naked Part. This will hold no Earth about it, 
nor will any Part of it readily draw Nouriſhment. 
Yet this is the Method too commonly us'd 
whence the Trees, if planted in Autumn, rot; 
and, if in Spring, wither, This 1s one great 
Source of the ill Succeſs of Plantations. But 
they find no Fault who fell the Trees: the Pur- 
chaſer is told theſe Things will happen; and the 
Nurſery-Man has a new Demand. | 

On the other Hand, when the Ground is fre- 
quently dug between and round about theſe Trees 
while in the Nurſery, the Shoots of every Root 
being frequently ſhorten'd, Fibres are ſtruck out 


in Abundance near the main Stem; and theſe. 


will hold together a good Ball of Earth, for 
the taking them up at a Time for Tranſplanting, 
and will furniſh Nouriſhment till the new Roots 
are ſtruck. 

For this Reaſon Kt the Owner, if they be 
rais'd in his Seminary at Home, ſee the Earth be 
dug at Times about them; and if purchas'd in 
a diſtant Nurſery, let him take Care they are found 
in a Piece of Ground that has been dug. 

Next to this Article of their being in a proper 
Condition for taking up, comes the Manner of 
doing it. The Succeſs of the Plantation in a 
great Meaſure depends upon this; and nothing 
is in general done fo careleſsly. 

A Spade is ſtruck down in four or five Places 
round about them, and then they are pull'd or 
twiſted up. Thus, many of the Roots not cut by 
the Spade, are crack'd and torn, and the reſt 
parted but roughly. Beſide, this Method cuts 
off all the Roots too ſhort. *Tis expeditious ; 
but in a Garden there is no Need for this Hurry; 
and it always hurts the future Growth. 


nN 
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The Winger the Roots are left the better the 
Tree will grow ; and the leſs they are injured the 
quicker it will receive Nouriſhment. 


Let the Gardener pare away the Surface about 
the Tree he is to take up, till he diſcovers the 
principal ſpreading Roots 
round the Roots, at ſuch Diſtance from the Stem 
as is proportioned to the Bigneſs of the Tree : 
the larger it is, the longer the Roots will be re- 
quir'd to nouriſh it. 


Let him take away the Mould from under the 


Tree,and obſerve to leave as much as will hang about 
the Roots; which, according to our Manage- 
ment, will be a very conſiderable Quantity. Then 
let him cut off the Roots at this Diſtance with a 
ſharp Knife; and by this Time let the Hole be 
open'd to receive the Tree; making it at leaſt 
half a Foot wider than the full Extent of the 
Roots when cut. 


Inſtead of pulling up the Tree, let a 
Hand-Barrow be carefully drawn under it; and 
upon this let it be carry'd to the Place: then let 
it be again examined in every Part of the Root; 
and if any of the Ends be ragged, bruis'd, or 
broken, let them be cut off with a a ſharp Knife, 
ſloping downwards. 


After this, the Conſideration comes of fixing 
them in the Earth, and this is to be done in a 
different Manner from the common. 


When they have been taken up with this Care, 
they bring, in a great Meaſure, their own 
Earth with them: and ſhaking them and violent 
treading down, would only force it off, and ren- 
der the former Care fruitleſs. 


Let the Hole be about fifteen Inches deep, 
and the Surface at the Bottom of it well broken. 
Let the Tree, with its Ball of Earth, be ſet care- 
fully upright in it; and as there will be a 
Space every way about it, let this be fill'd 
with the Mould firſt thrown out of the Hole, 
obſerving to get it into every Crevice. This is 
eaſily done, when Time is taken for the Planting ; 
and but little is put in at once. 


Then let the Mould be brought up to ſome {mail 
Thickneſs over the Surface of the Lump or Ball 


brought with the Root, and give a gentle Wa- 


tering. 

This is the Method of planting with Security, 
when the Trees are brought only out of one Part 
of the Ground to another, or from a very near 
adjoining Nurſery ; but as it frequently happens 
that they muſt be purchas'd at a Diſtance, we 

ſhall 


: then dig a Trench 


he * 
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ſhall add ſome Rules for the bringing them to 


— the Ground in the beſt Condition. 


The uſual Method of Packing is with Straw 
about the Roots, and à Mat over it: but if this 
be not done with very great Care, it often fails; 
and many Accidents will happen in of the 
beſt Caution. 

Moſs is vaſtly preferable to Straw upon this 
Occaſion; and as it is every where Plentiful 
enough, it ſhould always be us'd. 

The Loſs of theſe Trees generally happens 
from the drying and withering of their Roots: 
this is but ill prevented by Straw; but Moſs will 
very ſecurely defend them. 

It is the Quality of Moſs to receive and retain 
Water like a Spunge ; and being put about them 
when moiſt, it will continue ſo to the End of any 
moderate Journey. It has alſo the farther Ad- 
vantage of clinging much cloſer to the Roots. 

Any Moſs will anſwer the Purpoſe, by being 
gather d when full of Dew; but there is one 
Kind preferable to all others. This we have 
nam'd, on a preceding Occaſion, for i Its Uſe in 
detaining of Moiſture. 

It is a white Moſs, very lips, ind growing 
in thick Tufts upon Bogs. If this be too moiſt, 
Jet a little of the Wet be ſqueez'd out; and in 
the ſame Manner in the other Kinds : let them be 
wound about the Roots, and plac'd between 
them; and when the Whole are well cover'd, 


let there be Sttaw and Mats put about them as 
ufual. 


This will anſwer in the common Way of Car- 

riage for Trees of any Size; but there is a yet 
better and more ſecure Method for thoſe which 
are taken up ſmall; and train'd for Walls. 

As theſe lie flat, a Hamper will hold a large 
Parcel of them; and the beſt Method will be to 
have one made for the Size and Quantity of the 
Trees. 

Let the Bottom of this be well cover'd with 
Moſs, and the Trees then Jaid in, with good 


Quantity of Moſs betgreen and among their | 


Roots : this will ſecure them againſt every kind 
of Danger; and they may be carry'd the longeſt 
Stages in the Kingdom, and receiv'd in as good 
Condition as if firſt taken up. 

The Methods of taking up and carrying theſe 
Trees to their Places, with the Rules of planting 
them being thus laid down, the ſole remaining 
Conſideration is the pruning of the Heads or 
Branches. This is a peculiar Thing in regard to 
Fruit-Trees; and we ſhall therefore ſpeak of it 
particularly. 

We have obſerv'd, in general, on a preceding 
Occaſion, that the Top of a Tree ſhould always 
be reduc'd at the Time of Planting, becauſe leſs 
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Nouriſhment than uſual will for ſome Time be 
drawn by the Root. 

But in Proportion, as by this careful Method 
we have directed, more Roots are preſerv'd in a 
growing Condition, and more Earth is detain'd 
about them, a better Head may be left than 
ought to be when they are remov'd more rudely. 

With Regard to Fruit-Trees, the common 
Practice errs in leaving too many Branches upon 
them, -and in cutting thoſe too ſnort. The Con- 
ſequence of thus leaving a greater Number of 
Stumps than can be needed, is, that Nature 
throws out too many Branches, and thoſe irre- 


gularly. 


Experience is too powerful for all the Autho- 


rity in the World; and this ſhews that for what- 
ever Service the Trees are deſign'd, whether for 
Walls, for Dwarfs, or Eſpaliers, or for common 
Standards, the Branches will be too many; they 
will ſpoil one another; and the cutting them out 
the next Year is but an imaginary Cure : for thoſe 
which are left, will, from this, become too luxu- 


. riant in uſeleſs Growth, and will bloſſom late and 


poorly. 

Six Inches is the common Length allow'd ; 
and they who leave them eight think they exceed 
Diſcretion; but the Conſequence is, that if the 
Branches thus ſhortned be of more than one 


' Year's Growth, they commonly periſh : for their 


Buds are flat from much ſhading, and often will 
not open; At the beſt they expand but ſlowly 
and imperfectly, and the Branch ſickens and de- 
cays. There muſt be ſome Part left for Vege- 
tation, to draw up. the Sap receiv'd by the Root, 


or all will come to nothing. 


The ſtrongeſt Buds are fitteſt for this Purpoſe, 
and theſe are ſuch as grow neareſt the Ends of 


the Branches, not thoſè toward their Inſertion at 


the Stem: therefore it is theſe Buds which ſhould 
be tetain'd upon the Tree; and the Method is 
plain, there muſt be fewer left, and thoſe few 
muſt be longer, 


Standard Trees are all prun'd at Planting in 


this wrong Manner, and all hurt by it, tho' in 


various Degrees, according to their Condition. 

If the Head of the Tree be but one Year 
old, this ſnort Cutting brings out the new Branches 
too near; the Head will be too full, and the 
Boughs will gall one another; nor can Air get 
in to ripen the Fruit and give it a good Taſte. 

In thoſe which have Heads of two or three 
Years old, the Damage is much greater: the 
bloſſoming Buds and Rudiments of Spurs in many 
Kinds are cut off by this Method. Therefore 
let the Quantity of Head reduced, be proportioned 
to the Roots loſt; and let the Branches be fewer 
and longer. 
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SECTION I. 


CHLORIS, 


T Week let the Gardener dig up three 
Pieces of his Kitchen Ground, and raking 


them well, and laying them perfectly level, let 


him on one ſow ſome Radiſh Seed, on the other 
ſome Spinach, and on the third Lettuce. 

Theſe will come into Service at a very a- 
greeable Time; and to keep up a Supply, there 
ſhould once in a Fortnight, for ſome Time, be 
a Repetition. 

Let a Piece of very dk Ground be dug up 
under a warm Wall, and ſown with young Sal- 
leting. This ſoon grows too large for Uſe, and 
muſt therefore be frequently renew'd by freſh 


SOwIngs. 


This is a fit Seaſon for ſowing a Crop of Sor- | 
rel; and Beets ſhould be alſo fown now oe: a 
large Crop. 

The Excellence of this Root depends upon its 
Size, therefore let the Ground for it be very deep | 
dug, and very well broken. 

This Week is proper for the planting Rocam- 
bole, and all the Onion Kinds. 

In all theſe Sowings and Plantations, the fame | 
Cautions are to be obſerved. 


If the Froſt ſet in very ſevere juſt after the 
Seeds are in the Ground, the Surface muſt be 
lightly cover'd with Pea-ſtraw, or ſome ſuch 


. 


or the KITCHEN- GARDEN. 


Matter : if when they come up there ſhould be 
mild Weather without Rain, though this: is not 
common at the preſent Seaſon, they muſt be 
carefully and gently water'd. 958 

This ſhould be done with a Pot that has a 


fine Noſe; and the Water muſt be taken from 


a ſhallow Pond, or it muſt be ſuch as has ſtood 
out all Day. 


The Time of watering muſt now | be Morning ; 
and the beſt of all is an Hour and half after 
Sun-riſe, for then the Froſt is over naturally for 
that Night, and the Sun will warm the Water 
in the Ground: whereas if it had been given at 
Night in the Summer Way, a Froſt coming on 
might have taken the more hold, and deftroy'd 
the whole Crop. | 

After the Plants are up, they require to be kept 
clear from Weeds, and to have the Surface of 


the Earth. frequently ſtir'd about them, but not 
too deep. 


The Weeds muſt be pulled up by Hand en 


among thoſe which are tender, and grow cloſe ; 


but for the larger Kinds the Hoe vary well an- 
ſwers the Purpoſe. >, 


With good Care there is no Seaſon from which 
Things grow fo freely; but without this Care 
none is ſo — | 
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Flowers and curious Plants now in their Perfection. 
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Feb. E enter now upon the Flowers of | let, with heart ſhap d Leaves, and no riſing peb. f 
1 Spring. The Violet is one of the firſt, | Stalks. ELIA. 
Plate and tho' a very humble Plant, one of | The Plant i is in its common State too well 5 it 
XXVI. the moſt conſiderable in the Fields : ſometime known for Deſcription ; nor does it receive much 0 ö 1 
Fig. 1. in March it uſually flowers in ſhelter'd Places; Alteration, except in the Flower, from Culture. , ] 
atid has thence the Name March Violet; in Gar- The Root is fibrous, broke into * Heads, 1 
dens, with good Management, we bring i it ſome- and brow. | ll 
what earlier; and there are Seaſons ſo favourable, From this riſe V Leaves, | | 
that it blows the firſt Days bf char Mont. Flowers, and a kind of Stalks which lie upon | 
We treat of it here under that elegant Ap- the Ground, and take Root at their Joints ; 3 * 
pearance it - makes in the double Form: but this | theſe are the Stolones of Linnzvs: they are 1 
the Botaniſt knows makes no Diſtinction in the green, thick, and round; and wherever they 9 
Species: the Seeds of the ſingle Violet will, by root, there riſe alſo Leaves, and a new Plant is 
good Management, raiſe this double Flower; formed. N 
and it is therefore the ſame original Plant. | The Leaves Band. 3 in Cluſters, and they are 
In the fingle State the common Authors call placed ſingly on long, ſlender, and green Foot- 
it, Viola martia, viola purpurea; and viola ado- | ſtalks. They are roundiſh, but ſomewhat Heart- 
t ſhap'd for the Stalk; and they are bluntly nick'd 
In this elegant Condition, when the Flower along the Edges. Their Colour is a fine ſtrong 
is enlarg'd, and clufter'd with numerous Petals, | green. | : 
they call it, J iola duplex, and Viola martia mul- | Among theſe rife the Flowers, och ſupport- 
tiplict fore . ed on its ſingle Footſtalk. Theſe are ſhorter, 
Linx vs conſiders this only as a Variation | and more ſlender than the Statks of the Leaves, 
from Culture, and calls the Plant, Viola ataulis | and their Colour is a paler green; they are 
foliis cordatis, ſtolonibus reptantibus, Creeping Vio- frequently alſo ting d at the Baſe with purple. 
Numb. XXVI. 1 4H n 
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On the Summit of each is placed one Flower, 
too large and heavy for that tender Support, 
ſo that it always hangs drooping : in the double 
Condition of which we here ſpeak, it is com- 
poſed of a Multitude of oblong, broad, and ob- 
tuſe Petals, of a very deep velvety blue, with 
ſome Tinge of purple; and it has a light, but 
very delicate Fragrance. 


This is its Condition under the preſent State 


A COMFPFLERMS BUDDY 


in Gardens; but 'tis to the Hedges he muſt go 


who would refreſh the Senſe with its full Per- 
fume, or trace its Characters, 

There gathering a fingle Flower, he will find 
in it a great deal over-look'd by common Eyes, 
and worthy of his moſt ſtrict Obſervation. 

The Cup is ſhort, and form'd of five Leaves, 
pointed at the Tops, equal in Bigneſs, but irre- 
gularly placed: two ſupport only the upper Pe- 
tal of the Flower; of the others, one is placed 
near each of the Side Petals, and on the remain- 
ing one reſt the two lower. 

The Flower we have already ſaid is form'd of five 
Petals : theſe are unequal in Size, and irregular in 
Diſpoſition; and they make in the whole a gaping 
Figure. 

The upper Petal which ſtands ſingle i is broader 
than the others, divided at the End, and runs out 
behind into a ſmall cloſe Tube, which makes its 
Way beyond the Leaves of the Cup : the com- 
mon Name of this Part is the Spur of the 
Flower, but Science calls it the NeFarium, Seat 
of the Honey Juice. 

The two Side Petals are ſmaller and obtuſe, 
and they ſtand ſtrait and even: 
are larger, and turn upwards. 

The Filaments are five, and they are very 
ſmall. Two of them are placed at the upper 
Petal, and run into the Ne#arium by their 
united Bottoms : all have broad obtuſe Buttons, 
which are edged with Membranes, and natural- 
ly coaleſce together. 

The Style is ſingle: it thews itſelf beyond 
the Buttons, and is terminated by a hooked 
Stigma. | | 

The Seed Veſſel which follows is of an oval 
Form, compoſed of three Pieces, and contains 
numerous Seeds. | 0 

The Student will perceive that the Coaleſcence 
of the Buttons upon the five Filaments in this 


Flower, declare the Plant one of the Syngene/ta. 


He will remember that thoſe Plants we have 
hitherto taught him to refer to this Claſs, were 
of the compoſite flower'd Kind; in which the 
various Impregnation from Hermapbrodite to Fe- 
male Floſcules, added the Title Polygamia. 


This Plant having nothing of that Singula- 


rity, ſtands in another Series, whoſe Title of Di- 


ſtinction is Monogama. 


Culture of the DouBLE VIOLET. 


the under Pair 


our own Country, cannot demand great Care 
from the Gardener in its Preſervation : 


its Situation wild is in ſhadowy Places, and un- 
der cover, this he muſt regard. Let him give a 
better Soil in the ſame Kind of- Shelter, and he 
does all his Art can to aſſiſt and ihprove it. 


It is a general and unlucky Truth, that in 
Gardening where little is needed, nothing is done. 
The very Books written with purpoſed Intention 
to inſtruct the Gardener, ſay nothing of the Cul- 
ture of this elegant Flower. We ſhall therefore 
lay it before the Reader entire, as Practice, 
founded upon Reaſon, has ſhewn it moſt ſuccelz- 
ful. 


If any have a Mind for a quick Supply, the 
Donble Violet is common enough, and the part- 
ed Roots are free in growing. Theſe planted 
in the Shade fill our Borders: and this fills up 
the Meaſure of the Gardeners Knowledge. Let 


him who would raiſe them more ſucceſsfully, pro- 


ceed thus. | 

In the Beginning of October let him dig up 
a Load of Farth from under the Turf, in a 
rich upland Paſture. Let him mix with this 
a third Part of a Load of rotten Earth from 
under an old Wood-pile; and blending theſe well, 
lay them up in a Heap for Winter. 


In Spring let him mark where the beſt Violets 
flower wild under Hedges. Let him fix upon 
a Dozen ſtrong, and flouriſhing Plants, and take 


Feb. 


bat morn 


— 


off all the Flowers but one from each. Let 


him leave theſe for Seed, and when it is ripe 
gather it with Care. 


Let the ripe Seed Veſſels be laid to dry, and 
burſt upon a paper'd Shelf; and let the Piece 
of Ground be now choſen for them. Dig out 


| the Earth, and fill up with the Compoſt; it muſt 


be in a Part of the Garden ſhaded, but A 
the South Eaſt. 


Lay the Surface level, and ſcatter on the Seeds 


after they have lain a Week in the Seed Veſ- 
ſels, and a Week to harden out of them. Sift 
over them a Straws-breadth of the ſame Com- 
poſt; and then lay upon the Bed a Hebt Cover- 
ing of Hawthorn Boughs. 


Thus let the Seeds remain to PR their 
Growth, only obſerving to keep. the Ground 
clear of Weeds, and in very dry Seaſons to give 
it ſometimes a little Water. 


The ſecond Year the Plants in general will 
flower, and there will be found among them 
ſingle Flowers, blue, white, and rediſh, all of 
the. moſt perfect Fragrance; and many double, 


blue, and alſo white ones. 


Let theſe be mark'd as they are in flower: 


the double blue with one Mark, the double 
| white with "_— and the ſingle ones with a 
third. | 


In the Middle of Oober following, let all the 


ſingle ones be taken up, and planted among h 
' Shrubs, and in Wilderneſs Quarters. Let the 


The Plant being in its wild State, native of | 


| 


{ 


double white be next taken away, -and planted 
3 out 
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Feb. 


out in ſhady Borders: and when only the per- 


8 ect Kind, or double blue are _ it will be eaſy 


Plate 


XXVI. 


Fig. 2. 


to diſpoſe them. 
They muſt ſtand at a * Diſtance in the 
Bed; and as many of them as can muſt be left 


unremov'd, thoſe which grow near being taken 


up and planted at the due Diſtance. Thus will 


Feb. 


the Bed be fill'd; and the next Year the Flowers 


will glow with all their Luſtre. They vill vaſtly 


exceed the common double Kind in Bigneſs and 
in Colour. 


folits decompoſitis ternatis : 


2. 


we ſhall, in ſome ſucceeding Numbers, treat 
largely of the Double, the Variegated, and the Pro- 
liferous Anemonies : but we mention firſt a ſpe- 
cious Kind tho' ſingle ; ; not only as it riſes earlieſt 
in Seaſon, but as it is the'Parent of the reſt, Moſt 
of the finer Kinds are rais'd from Seeds of 
this. 


All the Botanic Wiitert name it. 8 


and his Followers with the ſingle Name Anemone. 


Others add tenuifolia, as the Diſtinction from an- 
other Kind, in which the firſt Leaves are broader. 
To this others add fimplici fore. Fine-leav'd A. 
nemone with ſingle Flowers; and juſtly give that 
Name with various Epithets of Diſtinction to all 
the Anemonies rais d from this Stock. 

Lixxæus founds his Diſtinction of this Spe- 
cies alſo on the Leaves; but he expreſſes it in 
Terms more ſcientific : he calls the Plant Anemone 
Anemone, 
Leaves ſubdivided in the ternate Manner, 


The Root is tuberous and irregular, brown on 


the Outſide, whitiſh within, and hung with many 
thick Fibres ; dividing itſelf in Time into nume- 


rous Heads. 


The Leaves are large and beautiful. 
nave long hollow'd Footſtalks, reddiſh at the 


Baſe, and in the upper Part green. 


The Body of the Leaf is of conſiderable Ex- 


tent, but it is divided into very numerous Seg- 
ments, and theſe are again ſubdivided into others; 
the Partition being all the Way in Three's ; more 


or leſs regularly. 


The Stalk is round, tolerably upright, not 
very thick: purpliſh at the Baſe, and upwards 
green. It is not divided or branched; nor, ex- 
cept at one Place, has any Leaf. 


At ſome Diſtance from the Top ſtands this 
ſingle leafy Addition, which is to be conſider'd 
rather as a foliaceous Involucrum for the Flower, 


with the 


They 


GREAT PURPLE AN EM ONE. 


tho' at a Diſtance from it, than as a common 


Leaf: but it is like the other, naturally divided 
into three Parts. 


On the Summit of the Stalk is plac'd a ſingle 


F lower; this is of a very conſiderable Size and a 
conſpicuous Colour, a deep Violet Purple. We 
are accuſtom'd to the Double Anemonies, and 


neglect this; but it is naturally a very handlome 
Flower. 


It riſes naked from the Summit of the Stalk, 
and conſiſts of an uncertain Number of Petals : 
when poorly nouriſh'd theſe will be only fix, 


more uſually they are nine; and in the Luxuri- 


ance of Culture they become innumerable. 

They are rang'd naturally in diſtin& Series, 
three in each; and in the Centre are plac'd nu- 
merous Filaments, crown'd with a kind of dou- 
ble Buttons. There riſe in the Midſt of theſe a 


Number of Styles, from' the Rudiments of fo 
many Seeds, which afterwards ſtand in a naked 


Head. 


Our Student knows that numerous Filaments 


belong equally to the icoſandrous and polyandrous 

Claſſes; the Diſtinction being in their Inſertion. 
They eſtabliſh this zcoſandrous Claſs when they 

riſe from the Cup; but this Flower having no 


| Cup they ſhew the Plant belongs to the polyan- 


drous Tribe. The numerous Styles declare it 


| alſo to be one of the Polygynia, 


Culture of this ANzMoNE. 


This is not an Anemone to be rais'd for its own © 


Sake, but as the Parent of the Double Kinds : 


tis under the ſucceeding Heads we ſhall deſcribe 
| the Methods of raiſing them from its Seeds. 


This thrives freely in a common Border. It is a 
Native of the Eaſt, and there flouriſhes by the 


| Sides of Woods, 


3. GOLDEN 


ͤ D . —r e rt Con0006-ite 


Plate 


This is a very elegant Plant, a Native of the 


XXVI. Zap, and deſervedly eſteem'd throughout Europe. 
Fig. 3. Several of leſs Beauty, which yet require as 


much Care, have taken its Place in Gardens, 


but it deſerves to be introduced in all. 


Many of the Writers on Flowers have nam'd 
it but under various indeterminate Denominations, 
Bs LER entitled it Narciſſus orientalis mediocroceus 


major: Great Oriental Narciſſus, deep yellow in 


the Middle. 
LinNus calls it Narciſſus folis enſiformibus 


Forum nectario campanulato erecto petalis longe bre- 


viore: Sword- leav d Narciſſus, with a campanu- 


lated Nectarium much ſhorter than the Perals. 
The Root is large, roundiſh, and furniſh'd 

from the Baſe with many thick coarſe Fibres, 
The Leaves are uſually four; they are long, 

of a moderate Breadth, and have ſome Reſem- 


plance of the Blade of a broad Sword. 


Their Colour is a blueiſh green, and they have 
ſome Subſtance. 
The Stalk is robuſt; round, naked, and a 


Foot and half high, purpliſh at the Bottom, and 


green toward the Top. 

It has no Leaves; but at the Summit is plac'd 
a Scabbard, ſerving as a general Cup or Defence 
for many Flowers. 
| This burſts when they are ready to appear, 
and becomes yellowiſh. 
The Flowers riſe together from the Head of 
the Stalk in the Bottom of this Scabbard, ten, 
twelve, or more in Number. 

Together they make a large Tuft, like a Noſe- 
gay; and they are ſeparately of conſiderable Size. 


Each riſes naked from the Stalk, and is com- 


pos'd of a Nectarium and ſix Petals. 


The Colour is, in the whole yellow, but with 
a great Variation. The Petals are of a delicate 


pale yellow, yet with the true golden Tinge ; and 


the NeQtarium is of the deepeſt FORE that can 
be conceiv'd with Brightneſs. 


The Nectarium, or, as the Gardeners com- 
monly call it, the Cup, is very conſpicuous, tho? 
much ſhorter than the Flower. It is form'd in 
the Manner of a Bell, with an even Rim; and 
ſtands out a little from the Inſertion of the 
Petals. Theſe are ſix in Number, and they are 
inſerted at ſome Diſtance below the Edge of the 
Nectarium, in a regular expanded Manner. 


From the lower Part rife ſix Filaments ; they 


are terminated by oblong Buttons; but thoſe are 


hid within the Tube of the Nectarium, unleſs 
{ought with Care. 

The Style is ſingle, longer than theſe, and 
crown'd with a three-parted Stigma, 

The Fruit is a roundiſh Seed-veſſel, form'd of 
three Parts, and lightly mark'd with three Ridges ; 
and it contains many Seeds, in three Cells, with 


a Columnar Receptacle. 
1 
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rere. 


Man 1 Linn &us* Sixth Claſs; ; * its 7 


gle Style places it among the Monogynia, the firſt 
Sub- diſtinction under that general Head; 


—_ ˖ * --- 4 


Culture of this Nax& is8us. 


It is a Native of the Eaſt, but it is not con- 


fin'd ta that Quarter of the Werld; ſome of the 


warmer Parts of Europe have it, tho' in leſs Per- 
fection. 


In 7. urkey it exceeds wild the beſt Appearance 
we can bring it to make in our Gardens: *tis 


from thence we ſhould import Roots for a quick 


Stock; and Seeds for raiſing i it td Ferfection, and 
with Variety. 

The Reaſon that we ſee the Plant fo Ah 
below its proper Standard here, is, that thoſe 
who ſell the Roots, inftead of obtaining them 
from Countries where they are native, import 


them from Holland; whete, tho* many very fine 


ones are rais'd, the beſt are kept, and our People 
are ſupply*d only with an inferior Kind. 

Thoſe who chuſe to raiſe them from Off-ſets, 
ſhould take ſuch as have been with the Parent 


Root three Years in the Ground. Theſe ſhould 


be taken off in Auguſt, and planted at ten Inches 
Diſtance. They will thus riſe to a a very good 
Condition. 


The Method by Seeds is in all Reſpects 
preferable: it is, in general, the ſame that 
muſt be us'd for all the Narciſſus Kinds : but as 
there are ſome Particularities in the raiſing this 
Species, we ſhall enumerate them. 


Seeds ſhould by all Means be obtain'd from 
the warmer Countries; and carefully collected 
from a good Flower. They muſt be ſown the 
firſt Week in September, in Boxes of ſome one of 
the light rich Compoſts, and ſet where they can 
have free Air, and the Morning Sun. | 

In Winter the Boxes muſt be remov'd into a 
ſouthern Aſpect; and toward Aprij be taken back 
into their firſt Place again. 

In Spring the Leaves will appear; and they 
muſt be kept clear of Weeds, and ſometimes 
gently water'd. 

Early toward Autumn they will fade; and a 


Quarter of an Inch of the ſame Compoſt muſt 
be then ſifted over them. 


They muſt throughout the Year be kept with 
the Mould neither wet, nor crumbly thro* over 
Dryneſs; and the third Year they ſhould be ſe- 
parated from the Earth, by ſifting; and planted 
out in a Place ſhelter'd from Winds, and not open 
to the full Sun. 


The firſt Week in Auguſt is the belt Time for 
planting them. The Bed muſt after this be kept 
Clear from Weeds ; and five Weeks after they muſt 
have a freſh Covering of an Inch of the ſame 


Compoſt. 
In 
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in this Bed they will wer 3 and there wilt be 
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Plate 


few bad ones. q 

They ſhould be marked when in Bloom ; ind 
the ſucceeding Auguſt the Roots of an inferior 
Kind ſhould be taken up, and planted in other 
Parts. of the Garden : only the fine ones left. 


Theſe ſhau'd ſtand at a :F oot Diſtance, and not be 
taken up till the fourth Vear. 

They will thus blow fairer every Seaſon than 
the laſt; and once in three Years afterwards will 
yield many Off-ſets. Theſe muſt be taken off 
with Care, and we have ſaid how they are to be 
manag'd. 


V 


The whole Earth does not afford a Plant ex- 


XXVI. ceeding this in Singularity ; and *tis ftrange we 


* 


do not ſee it oftener in Gardens. The Trouble of 
raiſing it is little, and the Difficulty leſs; for it is 
a Native of our own Country. 


* ſurprizes the Peaſant in the Yorkſhire 


Woods; and 1s not uncommon in Lancaſhire, 


Cheſhire, and the adjacent Counties; but of thoſe 
who have been taught to admire it there, few 
have thought of enriching their Gardens with 
its Roots. 

Moſt of the old Writers hive mention'd the Plant: 
and almoſt univerſally under the Name Helleborine; 
the Leaves reſembling the Baſtard hire Helle- 


bores, commonly call'd by that Name. 


C. Bauvnixz adds to that Title the peculiar 
Character of the Flower, and the Name thence 


derived: he calls it Helleborine flore rotundo ſive 
calceolus, Others, Calceolus Mariæ. 


_ Lin AUS agrees with thoſe who ſeparate it by 
a peculiar Name from the other Genera, and calls 


it Cypripedium ; adding, as the Diſtinction of the 


Species, radicibus fibroſis foliis ovato lanceolatis 
caulinis : Fibroũs- -rooted Cypripedium, with oval 
and ſpear-pointed Leaves growing on the Stalk. 


This ſerves very happily to diſtinguiſh it from 


the bulbous Cypripedium, by ſome ſuppos'd an Orchis, 
which has no Leaf on the Stalk, and differs 


greatly in Aſpect. 


There needs no Character of Diſtindion — | 
tween this and the Siberian or North American 


Kind; for theſe tho deſcrib'd by too many as 
diſtinct Species, are, in Reality, no more than 
Varieties from Accident of Growth. 


In the Woods of Y orkſbire the F BF is ſmaller 


than in Lancaſpire: in Gardens it exceeds in Big- 
neſs and Luſtre that of Lancaſhire. We have re- 
preſented in -this favour'd and moſt perfect State 
in our Twenty-ſixth Plate. . 


The Root is irregular, gblong, and creeps 3 
neath the Surface: it is of a blackiſn Colour, 
and hung with innumerable F ibres; mark d on 
the — 4 wich the Impreſſions of decay d Stalks, 
and ſwoln at the Extremities with Buds of new 
ones. The Taſte is . , and bit · 
ter. 


The Leaves are oblong, Pine and firm, 
Ns 26, 
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Their Colour is an elegant green, and theykave 
high Ribs running lengthway. 

The Stalk is ten Inches high, round, upright, 
and of a pale green, often ſtain'd with red at the 
Baſe. The Leaves on this are like thoſe from 
the Root, nervous, and a little hairy, as is alſo 
the Stalk. 


In the wild State the Plant uſually produces 
only a ſingle Flower, which terminates the Stalk : 
but in Gardens, and where Nature greatly fa- 
vours it elſewhere, there will be two. One al- 
ways terminating the Stalk ; the other riſing from 
the Boſom of the Leaf next n it, on a long 
tender Footſtalls. | 

Theſe are large, and. in Colour partly yellow 
and partly; purpliſh : the Slipper, as it is call'd, 
being yellow, the; reſt ting'd with Crimſon : but 
cheſe Colours are not certain, white often getting 
in among them, and ſometimes the Purple or 
Crimſon becoming univerſal. What we have firſt 
deſcrib'd, as it is the moſt natural, is alſo the moſt 
elegant State of the Plant. 

The Situation and Colouring of the Floner bring 
known, the Student will be earneſt to-underſtand 
ſo ſingular a Form, This would be altogether 
inexplicable, according to the earlier Syſtems of 
Botany; but what we know of the Courſe of Na- 
ture now renders it ſufficiently familiar. 


Defence call'd the Spatha, or Scabbard ; form'd 
of ſome light ſcatter” d Pieces of a membranous 
Subſtance, defending a ſingle Recepracle for the 
ing Parts of Fructification. 

There is, beſide this, no * Cup: the 
Flower ſtands naked upon the Rudiment of the 
ſucceeding Fruit; and it conſiſts of four Petals 
and its ſingular Nectarium: this is the Piece 
call'd the Slipper; and as it is the moſt peculiar, 
is alſo the largeſt Part of the Flower. 

The Petals are long, narrow, and plac'd in 
Form of a Creſs: the upper and under ones are 
longer than thoſe plac'd ſideways : 
a deep but elegant purple, and the two Side Pe- 
tals ate hairy on the Inſide. This gives it a vel- 
vety Hue, and adds greatly to CIP HTS 
Flower. 

From the Baſe of the loweſt Petal riſes hs 

4 I Netta- 
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In the Place of a Cup, it has that kind of 


they are all of 
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Feb. Nectarium, or Slipper; this is of the Shape el 


Bigneſs of a Pigeon's Egg; tender, membrana- 
ceous, and hollow. | 

The Colour is naturally à pale Sts with 
good Culture it will glow, perfect gold; and 
on the under Side it is mark'd with a few long 
Veins of a purple, like that of the Petals, but 
tintur'd a little with Crimſon. 

This is all the Red natural to the Slipper 
Part ; but ſometimes from the Luxuriance of 
Nature, or of ill directed Culture, it ſpreads 
over the Whole. 

The Slipper is rounded Ty obtuſe at the End 
and toward the Baſe it has an Opening, which 
ſhews it ſomewhat hairy within. This gives it 
the Air of a coarſe Slipper, or rather of a Wooden 
Sho& a Part of Dreſs with which we hope the 
Engliſh Reader will be long unacquainted. 

The Opening is defended by a kind of Lip, 
doubled, and very ſingular, The upper Part is white, 
ſprinkled with purple Spots : the under thicker, 
greeniſh, and ſpotted at the Sides with black. 

The Eye, ſatisfy'd with tracing the Wonders 
in the Body of: this Flower, muſt examine its 
Fructification, to know to which of the Linn an 
Claſſes it belongs. 

The Filaments are only two, and dey ur are very 
minute ; but they are ſufficiently conſpicuous from 
their upright Buttons. Theſe are defended by 
the upper Lip of the Nectarium or Slipper; but, 
that rais'd a little, they become very obvious. 


The young Botaniſt muſt not be raſh in ad- 


judging this Plant, from its two Filaments, to 
the Diandria : let him trace their ſhort Courſe to 
the Origin, and he will find them fix'd upon 
the Piſtil. 
tieth in the LIN AN Syſtem, the Gynandria. 


grow up on the female. 


Sub- diſtinction; they place the Cypripedium among 
the Gynandria Diandria: this is the firſt Section 


of that Claſs; for there is no known Plant 
which has a fingle Filament Young or the 


Piſtill. 5 


The Rudiment of the Fru ruit is as and twiſted; 
and its Style very ſhort, and fix'd to the upper 
Lip of the Nectarium, terminated by a faint 


Stigma. Thus the farther we trace Nature in 
the Flower of this ſtrange Plant, the more we 
ſhall find for Wonder. 


* 


With Reſpect to the Nectarium, *tis a Part but 
lately underſtood in Flowers; and is not only 


conſpicuous but ſingular in very many of them. 
There is no Article in which Nature ſo much wan- 


tons; nor any in regard of which her Purpoſe 
has been ſo much miſunderſtood. it 
The Nectarium univerſally contains a Honey- 
juice: this the too-wiſe Pov rRDERA declar'd to be 
analagous to the Liquid in the Amnion of Fe- 
males; and that it had great and wean Ur! in 


giving Perfection to the Seeds. 


| Kind, wherever I have ſeen the Plant; 


The two Filaments ſerve as the Mark of a | mellow, and a little Damp. 


— 


This, farther Obſervation ſhews ETTONEOUS 3 ; for 


Juices where no Seeds are to ripen. . The Willow. 
is an obvious Inſtance of this; and it is found 
alſo in the male Flower of the common Nettle. 

In ſome Plants the female Flowers indeed have it 
alone, as in the Phyllanthas and black Briony : in 
others *tis found in both Kinds, as in the Butchers 
Broom of our Heaths and Commons. 


In the Columbines and in the Nzpe!la's, the 
Nettaria are ſo conſpicuous Parts, that VAILLANT, 
tho' not accuſtom'd to Error, ſuppos'd them 
the Body of the Flower, and call'd the Petals 
Leaves of a Cup. The Columbine is a great In- 
{tance that the Nectarium is a diſtin& Part from 
the Body of the Flower ; and that Truth is read 
as obviouſly in many others. 


With regard to Form, there is no Part ſo in- 
conſtant: in the Pinguicula, and many more, it 
1s a Spur; in the Narciſſus, a Cup; and here, a 
kind of Bladder : nor is its Situation more cer- 
tain it is bury'd. in the Crow. foot, and it crowns 
the Paſſion-Flower. 


To thoſe Kinds we refer, having deſcrib'd them | 


in preceding Numbers: from whence, and from 


the Structure of this of the Cypripedium, the Stu- 


dent will: know a great deal of its Form. 
The Seed-veſſel that follows the Flower is of 


an oval Shape, mark'd with three Ridges form'd 


of three Parts; and contains in three diſtinct Cells 
numerous very minute Seeds. 


- 
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Not England alone, but all the Northern Eu- 


This ſhews the Claſs the YE | rope has this Plant wild in Woods : , yet 


there are only few Spots where it thrives. In 


| theſe the Aſpect is South or South-Weſt, but the 


Linavs, under this Term, comprehends Place perfectly ſhaded, 


thoſe Plants, whoſe male Parts for F rang; | 


The Soil I have obſerv'd uniformly of one 
light, 


The Covering of fallen Leaves, and their finer 
Parts waſh'd into a naturally looſe and loamy 
Soil, as Manure, ſerve the great Purpoſe of 
raiſing this Plant perfectly: and this Soil thus 


| underſtood, it muſt be our firſt Care to imi- 


rate. 

Mix equal Parts of Earth from a rich upland 
Paſture, River-Mud, and the mellow Soil from 
under an old Wood-Pile : to a Load of this add 


a Buſhel of moderate Sand; and dig in a good 


Quantity of fallen Beech-Leaves, the Sweepings- 
of a Garden. 


Throw up this into a Heap, and £43 it lie all 
Winter and a great Part of the ſucceeding Sum- 
mer; turning it often, and frequently ſprink- 
ling the Heap with Water. Thus all will rot, 
mellow, and mix perfectly together; and thus 
will be form'd a proper Soil. This has never 
been done yet in any Garden, and for that Rea- 
ſon the Plant has never throve perfectly in any. 

This Compoſt will ſerve extremely well for 
ſeveral other Wood Plants. e , 


_ 
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In April and Mey the wild Plants flower : 


dex are earlier in Gardens where they have good 


Paper. 


' bore no Stalks, be taken up: 


Management : at that Period let a careful Perſon 
be employ'd to ſelect the ſtrongeſt that are in 
Flower; and the beſt of thoſe which having 
riſen from the laſt Year's Seeds, ſhew only Leaves. 
Let half a Dozen of thoſe in Stalk be mark'd 
with Sticks, and twenty or more of the others. 


When there are two Flowers on a Plant which 
is mark'd, let one of them be taken off. Theſe 
are for Seed, and it will ripen beſt in that 
Manner. RI 

At the latter End of July let the Seed Veſſels 

of all theſe be carefully taken off, and wrap'd in 
Let them be laid on a Shelf in an airy 
Room, and take their Time to dry. 
In the Beginning of September let the Roots 
which were mark'd for Strength, and have yet 
in this will be 
required great Care. Let the Perſon take out with 
him a Baſket, and ſome Pieces of thin Linnen 
Cloth. 


Let him cover the Bottom of the Baſket with 
Moſs, freſh gather'd, and wet with Dew. Then 
taking up one of the Roots with a Ball of Earth 


about it, let him wrap it up in one of the Pieces 


of Cloth, and tie it looſely at the End, leaving 
the Bud our. 


Let him lay this in the Baſket upon the 


Moſs, and thus proceed with all the others, 


packing them cloſe, with ſome Moſs, as occa- 
fion may require, between them. 

Let the whole be cover'd with Moſs, and the 
Lid ty'd cloſe down, and let them be imme- 
diately -deliver'd to the Carrier, if for a diſtant 
Place: they will thus preſerve the natural Earth 
about them through a long Journey, and come 


to hand without Damage. At the ſame Time let 
the Seeds be ſent in che Papers: for they are too 


ſmall to remove. 


Let the Compoſt be now brought to its Place, 
this mult be to the South Weſt, well ſhaded, and 
among Trees. 


Let a Border be dug up, and the Mould taken 
out; and let the Compoſt be laid in its Place. 


Draw Lines lengthway and acroſs at a Foot 


Liſtance ; and in the Gentre of each Square open 
2 Hole, and plant one Root with its Ball of 
Farth. | OT 

When theſe are 'in, ſcatter the Seeds upon 
the Surface ; and cover all one Inch deep with 


fallen Beech Leaves! ; chus kaye the whole to 
Nature. : 


The Roots in general will live, and a good 
Part of them will flower; but rheſe will by De- 
orees grow weaker, and decay, 


The great Quantity of Seeds will produce but 
a few Plants, but theſe will be laſting ; they muſt 
be left ſanding where they riſe be it ever ſo irre- 


gularly. 

The whole Care of the Plants is this. All 
Spring they muſt be kept clear from Weeds, but 
the Ground between them muſt be cover'd with 
Beech Leaves. As they ſhoot Leaves or Stalks, 


they muſt be frequently water'd; and at the Ap- 


proach of Winter the whole Bed muſt be cover'd 
with Leaves again. 


In this Manner, tho' the tranſplanted Roots 
by degrees decay, the Seedlings will flouriſh laſt- 
ingly. 

If the Seeds do not ſhoot, as in Gabe Places, 
tho' apparently well choſen, they never will, there 
muſt be a new Set of Roots brought in once 
a Year; and there is a Chance that Seeds ri- 
pen'd from the Plants which flower there, and 
falling ſpontaneouſly, may produce new Plants, 
tho' ſuch as were brought from elſewhere and 
ſown by hand would not. 


This is of great Importance, becauſe no Plant 
of the Cypripedium will retain its full Perfection 
Year after Year, but one that has ſtood with- 


out Removal where the Seed fell. 


There is ſomething extreamly ſingular in the 
Shooting of the Seeds of this Plant, the Or- 
chis's and Helleborines : no Art can ſecure it, nor 
Obſervation diſcover the Chances on which it 
depends; but all that can be done for it is 
what we have here directed. 

Such a Border as this ſhould be kept in every 
curious Garden : it will ſerve for all the ſcarce 
Wood Plants. | 

The Fly Orchis, the Clandeſtina, Broom-rape, 
and Coral Toothꝛwort, will all thrive in it; and thefe 
are Plants, which, beſide their Beauty, have the 
full Merit of Singularity ; and will be the more 
valued in a Garden becauſe few have raiſed 
them. 

They may be brought to live by. raking 
up the young Roots with large Balls of Earth; 
and ſuch as ſow themſelves ſucceſsfully, can 
never be rooted out of the Ground - after- 
wards. 

We are not to deſpair. of this 3 if no 
ſeedling Plants appear the firſt Seaſon or two; for 
theſe ſmall Seeds often lie two, three, or * 
Years quiet, and ſhoot afterwards. 
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5. WHITE PURPLE EDOGED TULIP. 


The Tulib k will in a little while burſt upon 
us with, a vaſt Glow of Beauty and ' Variety. 

This is an early one, and claims from that Article 
a, great deal of Merit: nor is it without much 

legance in its Simplicity: the Colours are no 
more than two, purple and white, but they are 
diſpos'd happily. 

The Student is to underſtand that the genuine, 
diſtinct, and real Species of Tulips are very few: 
Art has vary'd and multiply'd the Colouring of the 
Flower almoſt beyond Conception; but it is eaſy | 
to trace all theſe Varieties down to one of the two 
or three original Kinds. 
which Culture has leaſt alter'd. 

The Generality of Authors have named it among | 
others, calling it Tulips, and Tulipa turcarum. 

Linn vs, Tulipa fore erefto foliis ovato lan- 


cealatis; upright flower'd Tulip, with oval and | 


lanceolated Leaves. 

The Gardeners Names for F lowers are not 
only beneath the Notice of the Student, too low, 
too mean and vulgar, but they are too uncertain 
for any real Uſe. That which is given by one 
of theſe Perſons, at one Time to a Flower, 
being given at another to one altogether dif- 
ferent. 

This Tulip is a Proof it was early called in 
England the Pretty Betiy; and with ſome till 
retains that Title; but others having received 
Roots of other Kinds, under the ſame Name, 
apply it to them. | 

Thus nothing is certain about ſuch Denomina- 
tions: they convey no Idea of the Flower to 
which they are apply'd, and therefore may as 
well be given to one as to another. 


It was to baniſh ſuch vague Terms Lin- 


us conſtructed his ttuly diſtinctive ſpecifick | 


Names of Plants; and gave the Wbhrld at once 
the Rule and the ExampleQ. | 
Something like this may be eſtabliſh'd even 
with reſpect to Flowers; tho', as Varieties, they 
are not ſo diſtinct as Species, nor can be ſo well 
diſtinguiſh'd. 
A Name that conveys ſome Idea ſhould be 


apply'd to each: this we ſhall attempt, and this 


will at leaſt in a limited degree be uſeful. 
Thus the Name white, purple, edg'd Tulip, 
though it does not diſtinguiſh this Flower from 
every other Kind ; nor could, unleſs lengthen'd 
beyond Breadth or Meaſure, yet gives a general 
Notion of its Colours, and their Diſpoſition ; and 
ſeparates it from many. 

The Root is a Bulb of a roundiſh oval F * 
cover'd with a pale Rind. | 


The Leaves are large, and of a greyiſh green. 
They are broad, hollow, and pointed. 


The Stalk is ten Inches in Height, lender, 
round, and not very robuſt; but it ſupports 
the Flower ere& from the Bud, not drooping as 
the little yellow Tylip, which is a Species ut- 

. | 


— 


This is one of thoſe | 


„ 


terly diſtinct; and is like this, the Source of i in 
numerable Varieties. 

On the Summit of the Stalk ſtands che F * 
as in the other Tulips, naked, or without a Cup. 
It is but of the middling Size among theſe 
Flowers; and the Petals are pointed. 


The Ground Colour is a pearly white, . 


round the Edge of each Petal is continued a 


broad Liſt of elegant purple. W 
The Rib in the Midſt of on Petal, has tos, 


ward its Baſe alſo a light Tinge of purple, * 
this dies away as it advances upward. 


This is the natural Colouring of the 3 ; 


but the Gardeness Art enlarges its whole F orm, 
| diverſifies the white with more Streaks. of purple 
' Rounds off the Petals ; and introduces other 8 


lours. 


What we have deſcribed is its true tive Co- 
louring. It ſo glows in the Fields and 2 
of the Faſt. , 

No Flower is fitter for the young Student's 
Examination. Nature does not afford any in 
which the Filaments, their Buttons, and the Ru- 


diment, and Stigma are more — —_—_ 1 
Tulip. 


All ſyſtematic —_ at W 5 on 
theſe Parts, and it will be very proper for the 
abſolute Beginner to take his firſt Hep of them 
2 

We have . there is no 1 The 
Flower will give him a juſt Notion of what 
is called campanulated, Bell-ſhap'd.. It is com- 
poſed of ſix Petals fo arrang'd, that they form 


a hollow Body, ſomewhat wideang at the 
Mouth. 


The Filaments are ſix, and chay 4 8 ws 
oblong, - upright, ſquared Buttons, placed free, 
and diſtant. 

The middle Part is occupy'd by the Female 
Organs; and in theſe the Stigma is very conſpi- 
cuous, altho' the Style is wanting. That Part 
uſually riſes from the Rudiment of the Seed Veſ- 
ſel, and ſupports the Stigma, but here that eſſen- 
tial Organ reſts on the Summit of the Rudiment 
itſelf, 

This is very large, oblong, rounded, but 
mark*d with three high Ridges; and the Stigma 
which crowns its Top is of a triangular Form, 
and compos'd of three united Parts. 


The Angles are furrow'd and ſplit, and the 
whole remains, crowning the Seed Veſſel to Ma- 
turity ; when it is divided into three Cells with- 
in; and contains in each a great Number of 
Seeds, ſemicircular, plain, and placed in double 
Series, ſeparated by chaffy Subſtances, reſembling 
them in Form. 

The Number of Filaments, fix, ſhew hap the 
Tulip is of the ſixth Claſs in the Linn KAN 
Syſtem, the Hexandria ; and the ſingle Stigma, 
for that is to be counted where there is no 

Style, 
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at large, treating of. the Wi Kinds in a ſuc- 


—— Section of that Claſs. ceeding Number. 
The Culture of the Tulip we ſhall lay down | 
6. PSIDIUM. 
Plate A very elegant Tree, conſpicuous for its | and ſtrong green: on the under 28 key are 


XXVI. Leaves, Flowers, and Fruit; and for its regu- 
Fig. 6. lar Growth worthy a Place K Exoticks 
are preſerved. 
| Moſt who have of late written on Plants, have 
deſcrib'd it, tho? not under this Title. M Name 
in them is Guajava. 

P1.UKENET has called it, Guajava alba acida ; 
and CoMMELINE has well deſcribed and figured 
itz tho” in the Place of the Term acids he places 
dulcis. | Gl 

This Author names alſo the Acid Kind as a 
diſtinct Species: but Linn@vs with good Rea- 

' ſon joins them, allowing this ſweet Guajava only 
the Diſtinction of a Variety. 

This Author calls the Genus Pfidium; and as 
there is no other known Species, he adds no E- 
pithet for Diſtinction: in his lateſt Work the 
Species Plantarum; tho' in the earlier he added, 
ramis tetragonis, and caule quadrangulo, the Square- 
neſs of the Shoots affording that Character. | 

In its native Climate it is a Tree of moderate 
Growth, five and twenty Foot in Height, and of 
conſiderable Thickneſs in the Stem. With us it 
requires the Heat of a Stove ; and want of Air 
checks its Growth; but we have it from ſix to 
eight, or nine Foot in Height. 

The Stem is firm and ſolid, and the Bark is 
brown. The young Shoots are green, ting'd 
ſometimes a little with brown; and they firſt riſe 
with four Ridges, giv > them a ſquare Appear- 
ance. 

The Leaves are numerous and very beauti- 
ful; they are long, and they ſtand as it were 
croſswiſe upon the Branches: this gives at once 
an Air of Singularity and Fullneſs. 

They have ſhort Footſtalks, and they are 
moderately broad, obtuſely pointed, and ſome- 
what undulated at the Edges. 

Their Colour on the * Side is a deep 
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The Management of the Gas for 55 Week. 


EED $ will now begin to appear thick 
upon the Borders ; and they will, un- 
leſs removed quickly, diſgrace the Gardener, and 
hurt the Roots of flowering Plants. The Intent 
is, that all the Nouriſhment the Border can af- 


| in a ſeparate Por, and this put into the Hot-Bed 


| have the greateſt Share unleſs deſtroy'd. This 


ford ſhall be abſorb'd by them ; but theſe will 
No 26. 


paler. 

The Flowers are numerous, 3 and white; 
they riſe on ſhort Footſtalks from the Boſoms 
of the Leaves, and have en Threads in 
the Centre. 2 

The Fruit is large, oblong, and 9 
and is not unpleaſant to the Taſte. 

The Cup of the Flower is of a companu- 
lated Form, made of a ſingle Piece, and di- 
vided lightly at the Edge into five oval Seg- 
ments. 

The Body of the F lower is compoſed of five 
Petals ; they are of an oval F and inſert- 
ed into the Cup. 

The numerous Filaments are inſerted alſo 
into the Cup. This places the Tree among the 
Icoſandria. Amidit them riſes an extreamly long 


Style; this is ſingle, and the Tree is therefore 
one of the * 


Culture of the Ps1p1uM. 


The Seeds of the Fruit raiſe this T ree freely, 
and they are eaſily obtain'd from the Wet Indies, 
where it is very common : they muſt be raiſed in 
a Pot of rich Earth, ſet up to the Rim in a 
Bark-Bed. 


When the Plants appear, each is to be ſet 


again. 
| When they are grown to ſome Size, they muſt 
be removed with their Ball of Earth into larger 
Pots, and they muſt be water'd occaſionally z 
and Air muſt be admitted freely in the Middle 
of the Day. e- 

Toward Autumn they muſt be removed into 
the Stove, and there ſet in a moderate Part : they 


will only require after this to be kept clean, and 
moderately water'd. 


p.: 


neceſſary Buſineſs muſt be done with great Care. 
The Buds from many of the Roots appear a- 

mong the Weeds ; and thoſe of moſt others are 

form'd, and have made ſome Shoot, though they 

have not pierced the Surface. 
4 K 
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On the Preſervation of theſe depends the early 
Shew, and regular Growth of the Plants. There- 


fore let all Care be taken not to injure any of | 


them. No Perſon is fit to be intruſted with this 
Work but he who planted the Roots. 
or other large Inſtrument muſt be uſed. 


The largeſt of the Weeds muſt be firſt pulled 


up by Hand ; and when they are taken off the 
Surface min be broke, and the ſmall ones on 
ſtroy'd with a Trowel. 


After this let the Border be laid fnodth Aan ; 


the fame Care, and then let a Quarter of an 
Inch of fine freſh Mould be fifted over it. 
This done, once in three Days, if the Seaſon 
be dry, give a gentle Watering. | 
This muſt be done in a Morning, two Hours 
after Sunriſe, it will waſh i in the fineſt Part of the 
new Mould, and ſet the Plants to growing. 
It will be eaſy in this Work to ſee what Roots 
are not in a good Condition, and they ſhould 
now be removed and replaced by others. 
Perennial Sunflowers and Aſters will ſacceed 
very well, planted now; and Pints, Roſe Cam- 


pions, and Bellflowers. 


We have given the Gardener many Inftruc- 
tions for keeping up a Succeſſion of Flowers in 
the Garden, as of uſeful Herbage in the Kitchen 
Ground. 


No Hoe, | 


| 


The FO whoſe Tafte was at leaſt as del. 


1 


Feb. 


cate and juſt as ours, valued the late Productions 


of the Garden equally with the early ones; nor 
does the Engliſh Poet expreſs with more Regard 


<< There the firſt Roſes of the Year ſhall blow.” 


Than the Roman, 
* g beorum 


Sera moretur. 


We have given Inſtructions for the early c cover- 
ing of the Ground with the Ranunculus and Ane- 
mone Kinds, and 


| dener to prepare for late ones. 


Let him dig up a Piece of rich Ground, and 
work in with it ſome freſh Paſture Earth. In this 
let him plant ſome Roots of large Double Anemo- 
nies, and in ſuch another Piece ſome Ranunculus's. 
Long after the Beauties of the Spring, in this 
Kind are gone ; theſe will come into flower, and 
give 2 very pleaſing Variety among the : firſt 


Bloom of Summer. 


We do not adviſe the planting elegant Kinds 


xt this Shaſon, ſor it is; net fo favourable un um 
earlier Period; but there are many gaudy ones of 
leſs Value. 
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ö SECTION II. 
Th Buſineſs of the. SEMINARY fo this Week, 


HE Cedar of Lebanon, a Tree much e- 
| ſteem'd, may be propagated with great 
Eaſe in England; and as this is the Seaſon for 
ſowing the Seeds, we (hall give here the n 
Directions. 

Let the Gardener chuſe an open S in the 
Seminary, where the Soil is dry. Let him ſcat- 
ter an Inch Thickneſs of the coarſeſt Sand over 
the Surface, and dig it in a full Spade Depth; 
mixing the Sand well with every Part of the 
Mould ; and laying all fine. 

Get two or three freſh Cones of Cedar from the 
Eaſt. There is no Difficulty in this; for the Tree 
is common, and they are yearly brought into Eng- 
land. Fix the Point of an Iron Spike in the 
Centre of the Cone, and ſtrike the Head of it upon 
a Stone; thus ſhattering the Cone, and ſpliting 
it as the Point goes in. 


Pick out the Seeds, and ſow them regularly at 


four Inches Diſtance, rejecting ſuch as appear 
bad. Cover them a Quarter of an Inch with the 
ſame Mould ; and then ſet ſome Traps baited for 


Vermin, about the Ground; and ſtrew ſome 
Pieces of Furz-Buſh over the whole Spot. 

They will rife without any farther Care ; and 
when they have got a little Strength, the Furzes 


| muſt be removed, the Ground weeded, and ſome 


Mould carefully drawn up about the Stems of all 
the Plants. 


| One Piece of Furze-Buſh ſhould then be ſtuck 
up near each, and thus they are to be left through 


Winter. 

When they have ſtood one Year, let them 
be removed into another Bed, and ſet at greater 
Diſtances ; leaving in the Seed-Bed as many as 
can ſtund free enough; and let the ſtouteſt Plants 


be left. 


The others muſt be taken up with a good 
Ball of Earth, and immediately planted in a 


ſomewhat richer Piece of Ground; they muſt be 
ty'd up to Stakes, otherwiſe they will not grow 


ſtrait, They will after this require only the com- 
mon Care for bringing them to Perfection. 
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and ſhall this Week direct the Gar- | 
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N very forward Seaſons this Week is the Time 
1 to finiſh all Pruning that may be yet reguir'd, | 
for the Peach and Nectarine Kinds; and when 
this is done, and they are carefully  nail'd 
to the Wall, they muſt be left to make their 
Shoots, aſſiſting them by digging the Earth in | 
the Borders; and, where the Tires ane. dd. at 
greater Diſtances. 

- In Seaſons leſs mild the Work may 1 ren de- 
ferd a Week or Fortnight longer. The Rule is 
this ; do the Work when the Froſts have no great 
Power, and before the Buds are too much 
fwell'd. If theſe tender Trees be prun'd in froſty 
Weather, the Wounds, where any thing large, 
do not well heal; and if it be defer'd till the Buds 
are grown too full, the Buſineſs cannot be done 
without deſtroyi ing many of them. 


This is a very proper Time for pruning the 
new-planted Trees in particular, becauſe what 
Parts are dead will now be ſeen distinctly, and 
muſt be cut out. 
The Nailing muſt be done with great Care. 

The placing the Branches horizontally is the 

principal Article for their bearing, but it ſtops their 
Gb in Length; for in Nature their Poſition 
is upright; and when thus laid flat, tho' they 
continue lively, they grow little at the End : Na- 
ture purſuing her own Courſe in ſending upright 
new Shoots from the Sides. 


The Uſe of the Training with a double Stem 


is here very evident. If the Trees have been 


planted at a proper Diſtance, the Shoots, from a 


ſingle Stem, will reach either way far ſhort of 


one another at the Time of Nailing; and as they 
grow little in Length afterwards, a great Part of 
good Wall wou'd be left uncovered ; but when 
they are rais'd with a double Stem, ſhort Branches 


ſerve the Purpoſe, and the Wall is ſoon covered 
with bearing Wood. 


This muſt be the Practice i in common Caſes, 
but no general Rule ſuits all; and he is the beſt 

Gardener who knows how to make the moſt of 
the Place in the Condition wherein he finds it, in 
Things unalterable. 


If the Walls be very high, juſt the contrary of | 


this is to be practis d. The Trees ſhould be 


0 


planted nearer one another, and rais'd with a 

ſingle Stem. 
| There is one great Error in thoſe who are ſup- 
pos'd the beſt Gardeners, relating to this Pruning, 
When a Tree is very vigorous and ſtrong 
they, defer it till April; and by this late 
Cutting damp the Force of the Growth. It 
does indeed anſwer the Purpoſe, but tis in a 
clumſy. Manner, and with great Diſadvantage: 
the Bloſſom- Buds are by that Time preparing to 
open, and many of them are deſtroy'd, Which 
the Operator had no Deſign to hurt. 
There is no Occaſion fot ſuch Practices: there 
cannot be too many Buds upon a ſtrong and 
healthy Tree; and the true Way to abate its over 
Vigour, is to let theſe blow and bear. This will 
lower the Spirit of the Growth much better, and 
much more ſafely than cutting out and ſhortening 
ſtrong Branches at ſuch a Time. 

When the Trees are young, and the Walls are 
not well covered, this Practice is worſt of all. 
Theſe Trees, in ſuch Circumſtances, cannot be 
too ſtrong: the diſbudding them with Judgment 
in Spring, and diſplaying their Branches at all 
the Times of Nailing, anſwers the Purpoſe every 
way much better. 

The Strawberry-Beds ſhould this Week have a 
careful and thorough Dreſſing. The Strings muſt 
be taken off, the Weeds pull'd out by Hand, 


fully, with a Trowel, among the Plants: after 
this, let a little freſh Mould, from a rich Pa- 
ſture, be ſprinkled in between the Plants, and 
gather'd about their Heads : they will ſhoot 
with great Vigour, and every Bloſſom be ue 
ceeded by its Fruit. 

Let the Gooſeberry and Currant Buſhes have 
| their laſt _— this Week; if any Branch have 
been left in, that had better have been remov'd 
or any thing left at the Pruning, that now ap- 
pears improper, let it be taken out. 

Let the Earth be dug between and round about 
| them; and if the Weather be dry, give them, 
at three Days Diſtance after this, a Couple of 
moderate Waterings. Theſe Shrubs are in gene- 


ral too much neglected: they will thus flower 
earlier, and the Fruit will be better. 
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and the Earth ſtir'd and broke lightly and care- 
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ELO RIS, or te KITCHEN- GARDEN. 


HIS Week let a Bed be dug up for 

a ſecond Sowing of Celerl. A Piece 
of light Ground, open to the Sun, is the proper 
Situation and Soil for the Seed at this Time. 
We {hall direct a third Sowing a few Weeks 
hence; and for that a different Mould and Situation 
will be needful: Moiſture will be eſſential to the 
Succeſs of that Crop, as Heat is to this. 

Let the Seeds be covered a Quartet of an 
Inch, or thereabout; and to forward their ſhoot- 
ing, if the Weather be dry, let them, after they 
have been a Fortnight in the Ground, have once 
in two Days ſome Water. This will bring them 
up a Week ſooner than in the common Way, 
and that is an eſſential Point in the preſent Sowing. 

At their firſt Appearance they muſt be clear'd 
from Weeds; and about two Months from the 
ſowing of the Seed, the, Plants will be fit for re- 
moving. Their farther Management we ſhall 


Live at the due Time. 


This Week let another Sowing of tenden be 


carefully manag' d, and let them be of the beſt 


Kinds. 
Chuſe for this Purpoſe a Piece of Ground open 


to the South, and ſhelter'd from cold Winds; 


and in preparing it for Sowing, dig in ſome well 
rotted Dung from an old Melon-Bed : then ſcat- 


ter the Seeds carefully in a ſtill calm Evening, 


and throw a few Buſhes over the Ground. 

Let a Piece of light and mellow Ground be 
prepar'd for the Dutch Parſley, which is culti- 
vated for its large Root. Let this be dug a 


full Spade deep, and perfectly well broken. 


Sow the Seeds carefully by Hand, not too thick, 
and rake them in. 

The common Method 1s to ſow this in Drills, 
but it is very injudicious : no Plant ſhould ever 
be ſown thus whoſe Root is the uſeful Part. 

When theſe Plants appear they muſt be clear'd 
from Weeds, and thin'd to ſeven Inches Di- 
tance every way. The Weeding muſt be conti- 


| 


nu'd at Times; and afterwards it will be uſeful 


to hoe them up, cutting in as deep as may be 
with a ſtrong Hoc. The Roots will thus grow 
larger in leſs Time, and be more tender and 
well flavour'd. 
Look to the Beds of early ſown Spinach : it 
will require careful Weeding; for otherwiſe the 
Cold, and the being rob'd of Nouriſhment by 
this wild Growth, will check it too much. 

Some ſow this in Rills; and in that Caſe the 
Earth muſt be very well broke between them : 


, 


but the beſt Method is free Sowing; and the 
Plants will now be fit for thining: they may be 
left at four Inches Diſtance, taking up the 
weakeſt; and thoſe which remain being thus 
clear'd, and the Earth broke about them, will 
grow falter than can be well imagin' d. 

We have endeavoured, on many 11 
to recommend to the Kitchen-Gardener this Prac- 
tice of frequent and careful breaking of the 
Earth about the Roots of Plants; and would 
have it underſtood in its full Force univerſally. 

In the Field its Effect is prodigious: it ex- 
ceeds all poſſible Belief without the Atteſtation 
of the Senſes: and the ingenious Inventor of 
that excellent Method by Horſe-hoeing, by which 
alone the Plants have the full Nouriſhment from 
this Source, while he extols that Method, ac- 
knowledges that it is inferior to the Spade. 
What he has found univerſally is this; that 
one Plant thus kept clear, and aſſiſted by 
breaking the Earth while it is growing, will 
equal in Bigneſs two, three, or four, of the 
ſame Kind planted in the common Way, and at 
the ſame Time exceed them in its Qualities. 

The ſame will univerſally hold good in the 
Kitchen-Ground; and quick Growth is of mani- 
fold Advantage there; it brings Crops early, 
which is a great Advantage it preſerves them 
from Vermin : for they feed on ſickly not on 
vigorous Plants; and it always renders them 
more tender and better flavour'd. 

Let us bring this into Practice in the Spinach 
we have now mentioned: the Plants are at four 
Inches Diſtance at preſent, and the Ground being 
clear'd they will grow quick. The Gardener 
may, if he pleaſes, wait their Maturity : they 
will ſucceed very well; but he can in this Way 
do little to aſſiſt them afterwards : they will bear 
Hoeing, but that penetrates only a little Way into 
the Ground. We therefore adviſe that he give a 
Part of this Crop the Advantage of better Dig- 
ing. 

When the Plants are grown a little larger, 
let him take up the greater Part of them. Let 
him leave only a ſmall Number, at ſuch a Di- 
ſtance that he can dig between them with a 
Spade. 

Thoſe he takes up will be valuable for their 
Earlineſs; and let him once in ten Days dig up 
the Ground thoroughly between the others : he 
will have twice as much Spinach, and better, from 


| theſe few Plants than from the Whole. 
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NUMBER XXVII. | 
Fer the ſecond | Week in MARCH. 
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ob. BROAD- LEAVD PENDULOUS- FLOWER D CYTISUS. 


HE Gardener knows this Shrub under | from! "thay, 1 in its not ſtinking when the Leaves March: 


the Name Laburnum; and moſt Authors | are bruis'd, by the Addition of Non fætida: but 
have treated of it under that Title: | this is wrong : the Plant is as evidently diſtinct 
but *tis with Reaſon Linn E us has refer'd it to | from Anagyris, as it is connected with the Cyti/e. 
the Cytiſts :-it has all the Characters of that elegant | LIN æ⁊ us found the Characters thoſe of this 
Genus; and no others. To call it by a diſtin | Genus; and, refering it hither, he adds, as its 
Generical Name would therefore be againſt | Diſtin&tion from the reſt, racemis ſemplicibus pen- 
Rule; and would introduce Confuſion into the | dillis, foliolis ovato oblongis : Cytiſus, with oval 


Science. | | | oblong 1 and ſimple pendulous Cluſters 
While we deny the Uſe of this diſtin Name | of 


for obvious Reaſons, tis proper we acquaint | It riſes to tlie Height of a moderate Tree. 
the Student that they had the Sanction of Anti- | | The Trunk is covered with a brown Hark; the 
quity, who employ'd it to diſtinguiſh this Shyub.” Wood is white and firm; and the young Shoots 
Marnrolus indeed objects, this cannot be the are lender and of a pale green. 

Tree which Pl inv and the Romans calld Labur- The Branches ate numerous; fo that the Tree 
wum, becuaſe that Author gives to his Laburnum 5 forms itfelf into a handſome Head, and 
Strings of Flowers a Cubit long: but this is riot theLeives cloath it wich a great deal of Beauty. 


Theſe are plac'd in the trifoliate Manner; and 
In' England, . raiſe ths Siu in Gai the Footſtalk is long, ſlender, weak, and cover'd 


dens, there is not this Length: but Camzrattvs | with a light ſoft Down. Each of the three Leaves 
is oblong, broad, rounded at the End, and _ 


Veracity, to prove that where it is wild im warm vided'ar che Edges. 
The Colour on the upper Side i — 


and favourable Climates, the Cluſters of Flowers | 
are longer than PrIxv's Meaſure of them. 
Thoſe among the old Authors, wheſe Doubts | 
have prevented their adopting the NarteZabwy- | 
| 


num, join this with the Hrapyris, diſtingyiſhing ir | 1 
Numb. XX VII, 
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March. and drooping common Stalk ; and they are ſepa- + 
—— rately large, and of a delicate yellow. 

Their common Stalk is tender, downy, grey- 
ſh, and with us five Inches long, or more: on this 
the Flowers are plac'd irregularly, each upon its 
ſeparate ſnort F ootſtalk. * 

The upper Petal, which is larger. chan the 
others, has ſome Blackneſs within, which gives no 
little Grace to the open Flower. 

The Secd-veſſel is a long obtuſe Pod, and cons, 
tains ſeveral Kidney-like Seeds. Even this Pod 
is not without its Beauty: tho' green at firſt, it 
acquires a fine brown afterwards ; ; and when fully : 
ripe is hard and gloſly. 

The Cup, receiving the Baſe of each F lower, 
is ſmall, hollow, and divided into two Lips at 
the Rim. The upper of theſe Lips is ſplit into 
two, the lower into three Parts. | 

The Flower itſelf is regularly papilionaceous, 
and is form'd of four, Petals,' The. Vexillum is 
of an oval Form, it riſes upwards, and its Sides 
turn back; the Alæ are Plain and ſtrait, and the 
Carina is 850% and pointed. | 

The Filaments coaleſce into a long Body, only 
one is left looſe: nine are in the Body, whole | 
Opening on the Back is covered by the ſingle one. 
The Style is ſingle, and accompanies the, F War Fi 
ments in their riſing Diſpoſition. 

The Student will, from theſe Characters, fand 
no Difficulty in refering the Plant to its proper 
Claſs. This is the Diadelphia. It receives thoſe 
Plants whoſe Filaments are thus connected into 
two Bodies; and is, in a Manner, peculiar to the 
papilionaceous Kinds. The Section to which this 
Tree belongs 1 is the Decandria. 
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It is a Native of many Parts of a a 
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+ this is che Seaſon for Jowing them. 
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| where with moderate Moiſture, t 
This ſhews us the two great Articles of its 8 — — 
a deep Soil, and a South or South-welt Aſpect. 

It is to be rais'd from Seeds; and for theſe no 
Hot-Bed or other artificial Aſſiſtance is required: 
they grdy filly in the open Ground, and defy 
our Winte Ts 

Seeds ripen'd here will raiſe good Trees ; but 
when there is Opportunity of obtaining them freſh 
from Ialy, ſuch will be greatly preferable. 

They ſhould be kept dry during Winter; and 


- 


» # 


Let the Gardener now dig up a ſmall Piece of 
rich Ground in his Seminary, and ſow the Seeds 
not too cloſe. Let him ſift half an Inch of good 
light Moutd over them; and ſcatter upon the 
Surface a few Pieces of Furze-Buſh. 

In the Beginning of April the young Plants 
will appear, and the Buſhes are then carefully to 
be taken off. 

A Fortnight after this, let them be weeded 
| carefully. by Hand, and thin'd where. they croud 
qo another. After this Weeding give them a 
gentle Watering ; and, unleſs natural Showers 
perform the Office, repeat this once in four Days 
for ſome Time. 

Let them all Summer be kept clear from 
Weeds; ; and at the Approach of Autumn place a 
Reed-Hedge for their Defence againſt cold 
Winds. 

In the Beginning of the March following, 
tranſplant them into another Bed, at two Foot 
Diſtance, leaving as many Seed-Plants unremov'd 
as will N at 1. See in their original 

They may now ſtand * two, three, or four 
Years; and then will be fit to remove into the 
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thrives beſt where it Has te n Soil, and, 
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Pl. 27. This igll Shrub is Haniliar to the 9 

Fig. 2. tho' under another Title, Cuſtom has ſtrangely 
connected it "with the Lilae,. under one common 
Name Syringa, They are altogether unlike, and 
the Diſtinction is as old as ATHEN AUS. Tis his 
Name Philadelphus, which Lixxays has choſen | 
for the proper Diſtinction of the Genus., 
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with the ge nerality of others, the Addition _ 
Word Alba, White Hringa is us'd to 
it from che Lac; as if the Flowers of. that Shrub 
never were of that Colour. e ef 
Its F ragrance! in che ſingle Skate of the F yes re- 
comryends i it greatly but: We here t treat of the Shrub 
in a much. mofe elegant State, the Flower adorgid | 
with-ntmerobs Petals, and the Scent leſs power- | 
ful, but not therefore leſs pleaſing,..... ., I ar 


This is 6nly a Variery, o 0 the, common, fi 
Name Laliang rom 
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PHILADELPHUS. | 


the Grit; Appearance of it in that K tk 


the Species is diſtinguuh'd by LIxx us by the Ad- 
dition faliis ſubdentatis :. r e hens ny ue 26h 

indented Leaves. 

F It. is a wild and irregular Shrub ; bur! in its 
rudeſt Form is not without Beauty.” ' 


The Root ſpreads far under the Surface. The 


| Stalks are numerous and flight, brittle though | 


| woody, full of Pith, and covered withs.a-'pale 
Barke. The young Shoots -are — e 1 
green. 12. 
The 3 are 1 on - aol) © Foartala; 
and they are large, and of a ſtrong tho* not 
bright green. They are uneven on the Surface, 
pointed at the End, and -irregularly indented at 
the Edges. Their ate the e 
1 et Hinizgobe 7 
The. — and. chick: upon the extreme 
| Branches, and are of a Snow: white, extremely 
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March. beautiful and fragr ant. 


They are compos'd of 


—— three or four Rows of broad Petals, and have in 


Pl. 2 


their Centre numerous Filaments. Their Smell 
is not unlike that of the Orange-Flower, but leſs 
rich: hence the Vulgar call the Shrub Wild O- 
range, and Mock Orange. The Fruit which ſuc- 
ceeds theſe, is a Capſule; oval, pointed at each End, 
and ſurrounded in the Middle with the Cup. 

This is the moſt elegant State of the Shrub ; 


but 'tis in the ſingle Flower the Student is to 
ſearch the * and diſcover to * Claſs it 


belongs. 

This is compos'd of four Petals: it is plac'd 
in a ſmall Cup fix'd on the Rudiment of the 
Fruit, and divided into four Parts at the Edge. 
In the Centre ſtand twenty Filaments, crown'd | 
with upright. 1 EY mayer with four Fur- 
rows. 

The Student Wm he is to trace theſe Filaments 
to their Origin, to find whether the Plant is of the 
icoſandrous or polyandrous Claſs ; that being the di- 
ftinctive Character where the Filaments are ſo 
numerous. They.are here inſerted into the Cup, 


whence the Shrub is refer'd to the firſt of thoſe 


Claſſes; and its ſingle Style ſhews that i it is one of 
the MC its firſt Section. 8 


Culture of this PHILADELPHUS. 


It is a Native of the warmer Parts of Europe, 


in the ſingle State; and lives beſt where there 


is a mellow Soil, and ſome Moiſture. 05 


The double one is a Creature of the Gardener's | 


'Art, and therefore requires no different Soil from 


the ſingle. "There is, however, a Secret in 1 880 
to it which our People do not know. 

The common Way of propagating it is by 
Suckers, and it thus degenerates: here and there 
only there appears, upon a Shrub thus Tais'd, 


one double Flower, the others being all ſingle Y 


but it is not ſo where it is rais d wy 
Seed. el 1 ws * 41 0 318 224 1 
This therefore we RO FO and the Gar- 


Aer will, by following that Practice, ſhew in 


England the ſame Elegance in this Shrub it boaſts 
in Other Countries where better cultivated: he 


will have whole Branches of double F lowers, and 


will no longer envy the happy BxsrnR that ſtrange 


* » mꝗę 


2 


| 


Phenomenon repreſented in his faithſul * 
This is the whole Secret. 

With Reſpect to the common ſingle Kind, it 
ſufers* nothing in the Propagation by Suckers 
and as theſe are produc'd abundantly, and root 
freely, it will be beſt, in Reſpect of chat! Nin 
to continue the ſame Method. 

In September let the Suckers be clear'd from the 
old Trees, and planted two Foot aſunder in the 
Seminary : : they will require a little Water in dry 
Seaſons ; and at all Times to be kept clear from 
Weeds; and thus in three Years they will be fit 
to plant out into the Garden : where a deep rich 
Soil ſuits them beſt out "wy will grow in 
ahy. 

If the double Kind be rais'd from Suckers, 
the Shrubs will thrive very well, and they will 
here and there ſhew a double Flower ; but a hun- 
dred will be ſingle for one that has this Beauty. 
Therefore let Seeds be regularly obtain'd for this 
Kind, and the young Plants apes with the Care 
they deſerve. 

In Lacy the double Flowers are eden fob 
low'd by perfect Seed-veſſels, which ipen the 
Seeds well and freely. 


Let ſome of them be obtain'd from thence, and 
ſow'd with Care. 


id. 


The ſecond Week in March is th e Time . and | 


the Method is this: 


Chuſe a ſhelter'd Spot in _ Nurkey! and 18 | 


into the Ground a good Quantity of Pond-Mud: 
den it very fine, and fatter on the Seeds, | 

Mould, and throw a few White- For Buſhes 
upon the Ground: theſe defend the Place, and 
do not cover it ſo cloſe as Furz: this is a 


Shrub whoſe Seeds will not grow, unleſs they 5 


have free Air. 
When the Plants TOM let them have fre: 


quent gentle Waterings ; carefully clear the Spot 
from Weeds ; and from Time to Time, when the 


mans i is dry, draw up ſome about their Stems. f 


At the Approach of Winter ſtick up ſome 
Fürs Buches about them, and among them, to 
break tlie Force and Sharpneſs of the Winds; 
and the next Vear plant them out at two Foot 
Diſtance!” They will riſe to their full Perfection | 


this 1 9 3, and will never T 99 


This is a Wantonneſs of Nature in a wild Plant 


Fig. 3. of our Meadows; from whence ſome Gardener 


brought into his Ground, and ſupply'd his Ac- 
quaintance, 

This ſeems to 13 been the Caſe from what 
we know; for our Meadows at this Time fre- 
quently afford the Double Lady-Smock; and no- 


thing is more untertain than the raiſing it from 


Seed. 
But tho' we receive it from the Field, it puts 
on a new Majeſty in the Garden; the Flowers at- 
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tain three times their natural Bigneſs; and they 
have often a Bluſh of fleſhy red, which gives 
them a new Luſtre. 

No Plant is more common than the Single Lady- 
Smock in our moiſt Paſtures; and the Species is 
the ſame in either Caſe. The Doubleneſs of a 
Flower we have repeatedly told the young Botaniſt, 
is a Variety, no Mark of a ſeparate Species. 

All the Botanical Writers have deſcrib'd the Plant 
in this ſimple State, and moſt of them under the 
Name Cardamine ; ſome, Naſturtium mag no flore; 


and 
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March. and others, after „ Flos cant. 
—— [Limxxvs retains the Generical Name Carda- 


Cup. 


mine; and diſtinguiſhes the Species to which this 
elegant Variety belongs, by the Addition of 
foliis pinnatis, foliis radicalibus ſubrotundis caulinis 
lanceolatis : Pinnate-leav'd Cardamine, with the 
Pinnz roundiſh on the Bottom Leaves, and on 
thoſe of the Stalk lanceolated. | 

In Gardens the rounded Pinne are ſcarce ; tho? | 
common in Meadows, and the whole Plant is 
larger: this, and the Multiplicity of Petals to 
the Flower, is all the Difference. 

The Root is thick, and furniſh'd with innu- 
merable long tough Fibres, 

The Stalk is round, upright, and a Foot or 
more in Height, rediſh at the Bottom, and of a 
dark green upwards. 

The Leaves are long and 1 4. their Co- 
lour is a freſh and lively green; and the Pinnæ 
are oblong, narrow, and pointed: they are of a 
tender Subſtance; their Footſtalks are often 
reddiſh; and the main Stalk ting'd with the ſame 
Colour where they are inſerted. 

The Flowers are of the Breadth of a Shilling, 
ſwelling into Roundneſs from a ſmall Baſe, and 
form'd in the Manner of a very double Roſe, of 
innumerable Petals plac'd in ſeveral Series: theſe 
are narrow at their Baſe, broader to the Extre- 
mity, and there frequently wav'd and curd along 
the Edge. 

Their Colour is uſually "WET I and in this 
State they make a very delicate Appearance. We 
have obſerv'd that they ſometimes get a Bluſh of 
Crimſon, and this gives them a new. Life and 
Beauty. | | 

The Fruit or Seed- veſſel is a Pod; but that, 
as alſo the Characters of the Claſs, are to. be 
fought in the wild Plant, where the Flower is 
ſingle. In this State the Multiplicity of Petals 
takes the Place of the Organs of Impregnation : 
no Filaments appear with Regularityz nor does 


the Fruit follow. 


In the ſingle and natural State of the Plant, 
the Flower is compos'd of four broad Petals, | 
plac'd eroſs-wiſe; and has a. Cup farm'd. of 
four oval Leaves. The Petals. have very ſten- 
der Bottoms, longer than the Leaves. of the 


The Filaments in the Centre of the flower are 


fix; and of theſe four are longer, and two 


ſhorter : they have all oblong, little, and heart- 
like Buttons. 

The Rudiment of the Pod ſupports the Stigma 
without any intermediate Style; and the Pod 
which follows, is ſlender, and form'd of two 


Valves, which ſeparate with Violence when it is 
ripe, and roll back. The Seeds are roundiſh. 

The fifteenth Claſs in the Linn@ax Syſtem, 
contains thoſe Plants in whoſe Flower there are 
four Filaments longer than the others: to that 
Claſs therefore the Cardamine belongs. | 
| The Student will remember, that: when theſe 
Filaments, in any Flower, are unequal in Length, 
the Claſs is to be ſought not from their . 
but according to that Irregularity. , 

The Sub- diviſion of this Claſs is made 1 
the Form and Structure of the Seed - veſſel, ac- 
cording to an old Diſtinction, into Siliquoſ# and 
Siliculoſe : the Siliquoſe having long and ſlender 
Pods, and ſcarce any Remain of a Style. at the 
| End; and the Siliculoſæ having ſhorter Pods, ter- 
minated by the Remain of the Style, equal, or 
nearly ſo, to the Seed-veſſel itſelf in Length. 
This Plant therefore ous to the Siliquoſe, 
the ſecond Diviſion under the - tetradynamious 
Claſs. 


Culture of the DovnLe Lavy-Suoek. - 


This is one of the hardy Plants ien bear all 
Seaſons in our open Borders, and require little 
Care or Culture : but unleſs a, peculiar Place be 
choſen for it, the Plant will pine, and the Flow- 
ers never have half their natural Beauty. 


of Exotic Plants, to deſign his Compoſt and Si- 
tuation according to. the Soil- and natural Place of 


this, upon, the ſame Principles, he needs only to 
age Pg rg jg every Meadow will 
ſnew him the favourite Soil and Situation af this 
Plant; and this he is as carefully to obſerve in 
its Management. 

Let him fix upon a low Part of the Garden, 
where Wet naturally lodges, and where there is 
not too much Sun. Then let him dig out the 
Mould, and put in its Place a Compoſt made of 
rich black Meadow- Earth, and one fourth Part 
Dung, from an old Melon-Bed; with this let 
him mix a ſmall Quantity of coarſe Sand. 


We have directed the Gardener, in his Culture 


— . 


March, 


— 


Growth of the Plant, deſcrib'd..in Books : for 


In Autumn let him part the Roots of this Plant 


gather'd wild, if there he any double ones near; if 
not, let him procure ſome Roots parted from an- 
other Stock. ' 

Let theſe be planted at ten Inches Diſtance, 
and cover'd one Inch with the Mould. Nothing 
more med be done than keeping the Ground clear 
from Weeds after this. The Plants will flower 
early the * 12 and encreaſe abun- 


dantly. 
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March. 


Pl. 27. 
Fig. 4- 


4 BROAD-LEAVED PULMONARIA. 


This is another of the hardy Plants which early | 
decorate our Borders in the open Ground; and 
need no more Care than their firſt Plantation. 

It will live in any Soil or Situation; but will 
thrive moſt perfectly in a rich mellow Earth; where 
there is ſome 9 and where there is Shade and 
Shelter. 


It very well merits to have che Place carefully 
choſen; for not the Flower alone is beautiful, 
but the Leaves. | 


Moſt of the old Writers on Plants helen nam'd 
it: but from their vague Denomination, Pulno- 
naria, a Title given to a great many Plants be- 
ſide this, and altogether unlike to this or one an- 
other, the Gardener has been ill 3 to call it 
Lungwort. 

This Engliſþ Name is he's an uncertain. and 
confus'd one, but the Plant has ye alrogather 
abſurd. 6 

It is call'd Bugloſs Come; td Sage of YJeru- 
ſalem, tho? it neither is at all/ally'd' to the Cowſlip, 
nor is a Native of that Part of the World, 


Thoſe who have nam'd it Pulmonaria, add 


many Epithets of DEW, - Nalics, latifolis, 


and macucloſa. 

C. Bavnine calls it Sympbytum macuclſum, a 
well as Pulmonaria latifolia. 

Linn vs, retaining the latter Name for this 
Genus, baniſhes from it the unlike Plants; and 
adds here, as the DiſtinCtion of the Species,” faliis 
radicalibus ovato cordatis ſcabris: Pulmonaria, 
with the radical Leaves rough, and of an oval 
heart-like Form. 

The Root is compos'd of numerous thick white 
Fibres, of an inſipid and mucilaginous Taſte, 

The firſt Leaves are numerous, and they ſpread 
themſelves into a wild irregular Tuft. They are 
broad, ſhort, and ſharp-pointed, undivided at the 
Edges, and of a deep green, ſpotted variouſly | 
and irregularly with white, 

The Stalks are numerous, and ſix or eight 
Inches high, hairy, and of a pale green. | 

'The Leaves on theſe are oblong, and have no 
Footſtalks : they are of the lame Hue with thoſe 
from the Root. 

The Flowers riſe in a Cluſter at = oh Top of: 
each Stalk, and are oblong ; not large, but very 


conſpicuous, and finely vary'd according to ar 


different Periods. 


When in the Bud they are red; bit whos they 


open and ſhew the Inſide, their Colour i is a cele- 
ſtial blue. 


There are a throughout the Seaſon, a 
great Number of Flowers in both theſe States; 
and they ſet off one another very agreeably. The 
white Spots on the Leaves join alſo very happily 
in Contraſt : and the moſt unaccuſtom'd Eye 
never paſſes the Plant unnotic'd. It is not of 
the Rank of a F lower, yet worthy a Place * in 

N 27. 


every Garden. 


The Flower is compos'd of a ſingle Petal, and 
is plac'd in a tubular Cup. This is form'd alſo 
of one Piece, and is mark'd with five Ridges, 
and divided by five Indentings at the Rim. The 
Flower alſo is tubular in the lower Part, and at 
| the Edge is divided into five broad Segments, 
which ſtand wide open. In the Opening of the 


tubular Part are plac'd five very ſhort Filaments, and 


theſe are terminated by erect convergent But- 
tons. | | 


The Style is ſingle, tho? it riſes from a four- 
parted Rudiment of a Fruit : the -Seeds which 


follow are four, and they ſtand naked in the 
Cup. 


The five Filaments ſhew the Plant to be one of 
the Pentandria, the fifth of the LINNÆ ax Claſſes; 


and the ſingle Style declares it one of the Mono- 


nia. 


Culture of this PULMONARIA. 


The plant is a Native of the TY Parts of 
Europe, as well as the warmer, and will live freely 
in any Situation. It thrives beſt wild by the 
Sides of Woods, where the Earth is rich and light, 
and not too wet. 

This is the Rule for its Cultivation : 
A Place ſhould be choſen where the Sun has 


not too much Power; and the Soil ſhould be freſh 


af ure-Earth, with ſome rotted Cow-dung. 
Fe; pay be rais'd from Seeds ſown in ſuch a 


Spot, and left to Nature: but it is ſo common, 
and thrives ſo well from parted Roots, that few 


will take this Trouble, It is however very right 
to be done. 


We propoſe to teach the Gardener how he ſhall 
raiſe the moſt common Things to their greateſt 
Perfection; and ſhall give, in the Management of 
this Plant, an Inſtance, by which it will very 
much exceed all of its Kind ſeen in common 
Gardens. 

Let a Piece of a Border be choſen in a South- 
Eaſt Aſpect, and in a low Part of the Ground: 
let the Mould be dug out, and freſh Paſture- 
Earth put in its Place. 


In this, about the Middle of Ofober, plant 


ſome parted Roots of the Pulmonaria, at a Foot 
and half Diſtance, and at the ſame Time ſcatter 


a good Quantity of the Seeds over the Surface be- 
tween. 

In Spring the parted Plants will flower, and 
the Seedlings will appear. Let them be kept clear 
from Weeds, and have at Times a little Water. 


In Autumn take up the parted Roots, and 


thin the Seedlings to a Foot aſunder. 


In the following Spring theſe will flower very 
well. At Autumn let them be taken up, the 
Earth dug out of the Border, and freſh Mould 


4M from 
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March. from a Paſture, with ſome rotted Cow-dung 
— put in. 


In this let them be planted at fifteen 


Inches Diſtance z; and the next Hol * will March 


be in their full Beauty. 


z. LONG-SPIKED CYTISUS. 


There is no Plant of its Kind ſo Cingular a8 | 
The Cyif, in | 


85 nor any one ſo beautiful. 
1 are very ornamental in our Gardens, but 
this deſerves its Place beyond them all. 


Theold Writers have been acquaintedwithi It: they ; 
have call'd it, ſimply, Cytiſus, ſome Pſeudo Cytiſus, 


and Cytiſus nigricans. - It is the ſecond enumerated 
by CLus1vs, and thence has alſo been diſtinguiſh'd 
by Cytiſus ſecundus Cluſſi.— So ſervilely has it been 
a Cuſtom with Authors of ſuperior Merit to copy 
thoſe before them. 

C. Bavnins calls it Cytiſus glaber” nigricans, 
the ſmooth black Cytiſus : 


theſe two it is generally known among OE 
men and Gardeners. | 

Linn&vs has taught thoſe, who can under- 
ſtand him; better: he retains the Generical Name 
Cytiſus; and adds, racemis fimpliribus erectis, fo- 
liolis vate oblongis : ti ſus, with upright undi- 
vided Cluſters of Flowers, and en * 
Leaves. 

The Root is woody, blackiſh, ſprevding, 1 
hung with a few ſtrong Fibres. 

The Stem is woady. and as thick as a Child's 
Arm, five Foot high, and naturally dann 
makes a good Head and an elegant Figure. 

In its natural Growth there riſe uſually many 
{mall Shoots, inſtead of one main Stem; but 
this Way it has leſs Beauty. 

The Bark is brown, the young Shoots are 
green, with a Tinge of rediſh; and toward the 
Tops they have a filky Down. 


1 


* * 1 
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a Name as indetermi- 
nate, as the other is unmeaning; yet by one of 


The Leaves ſtand three upon each Footſtalk, 
except that, at the Summits of the Branches, 
near the Spikes of Flowers, chere uſually are a 
few ſingle ones, flight, and imperfect, and with 
ſcarce any Footſtalks. 

The Stalks of the others are ting 4 with 
browniſh, where they join the Branch. The ſepa- 
rate Leaves are of à Figure approaching to oval, 
but too long fox that Name; and they have a 
ſtrong browniſh Middle Rib. Their Colour is a 
deep duſky green upon the upper wy and they 
are hairy and pale belo p. 

The Flowers are extremely conſpicuous and 
l they terminate all the Branches when 
the Shrub. is well manag d, and the whole Head 
appears of gold. Tbey ate arrang'd in very 
long upright Spikes, and their Colour is the moſt 
glorious. yellow that can be conceiv'd; they are 
not ſmall in themſelyes, and in the Spike are very 
pompous z they ſtand cloſe, crowding one ang; 
ther, and open in a long Succeſſion, | 

The Characters of the Cyti/us. Flower we have 
already given under the firſt Head in the preſent 
Number, and need not repeat chem at large here. 
This agrees in them: the Cup is bilabiated, and 
the Flower papilionaceous: the Filaments are 
ten, in two Aſſortments, and the Seed - veſſel a 
long Pod. The Plant is therefore one of the 
Diadelphia Decandria. 

As it agrees with the firſt nam d Kind in Cha- 
racers, ſo it does in Culture. The Seeds ſhoot 
freely; and, being a Native of Europe, it bears 
our Winters. It requires moderate Waterings, 


| and the Soil freth Paſture-Ground, 


—_— >... >. 4 
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This is a very fingular and valuable Plant, 


more familiar in the Dutch than' in the Englifh 
Gardens, but very worthy to be extended, from 


among the few who have it with us, univerſally. Its | 


humble Growth and pleaſing Colour give it great 
Recommendation ; and its ane Appearance 
more. 

The candid Reader will not expect that every 
Plant we deſcribe in Succeſſion, in theſe Numbers, 


will rife to flowering at our Call, in a Seaſon fa. 


ſexere as this has been; nor that in any Year 


theſe Things anſwer exactly. There are ſome- 


times Springs as remarkably forward as the late 
F roſts have made this backward; and there are 


ENTAL PIONY. 


Situations in which Plants flower earlier 8 
uſual; the peculiar Day or Week of aN c 
be determined. 

This is a very early Piony, and has been 
thence nam'd by the common Writers; that and 
its humble Stature furniſhing the Diſtinction, 
they have call'd it Peonia pumila, and Ponia 
præcox. 

Lid N æ us retains the Name Paonia, but he 
gives it to all the Kinds without Diſtinction, ſup- 
poſiag the male, the female, and promiſcuous 
Piony, Varieties from one original Stock. 

This is more different from them all, than they. 
from one another; but whether it claims the ab- 

ſolute 
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March. ſolute Rank of. a " Speciea Adna Sas chants we | 


— ſhall not (without more Proof from. repeated | 


Experience) decide, againſt the Opinion of one 
ſo juſtly reſpected. 

The Root is. tuberous and irregular : compos'd 
of numerous oblong fleſhy. Parts, connected by 
long Fibres. 


The Leaves are divided i in an irregular and un- 


certain Manner, into many Segments, and theſe 


are of a firm Subſtance. On the upper Side they 


are of a deep blackiſh green, with white Veins, 


ting'd about the Baſe with Crimſon ; and their 


under Side is greyiſh. 

It is round, firm, upright, and ten Inches 
high, uſually ſingle, and the Support only of a 
fingle Flower. © 

This Stalk is purple at the Baſe, of a pale 
green upwards, and ſmooth. | 4 

The Leaves on it are rarely more than two : 
they are plac'd at Diſtances; one near the Ground, 
and the other not much below the Flower.” "Theſe 
reſemble thoſe from the Roor, in Colour and i in 
Subſtance : they are alſo divided at the Edges 
with the ſame een and their TO ting'd 
more deeply. = 

The Stalk is red hens they de te to it; and 
a faint dying Tinge of the ſame Colour diffuſes 
uſelf over a ſmall. Part of them from tlie Baſe. 

One Flower, we have — lumen; and na- 


very ww; but not double, various'in Celonting* : 


but in whatever Degree it poſſeſſes the Crimſon, 
that is naturally ſo ene in its » Poraks, k i is 
very full of Beauty. 

The Floriſt will have great Readon to pi ds 
himſelf upon the Variety of Colouring good Ma- 
nagement will give it; and to the Botanical Stu- 
dent it will be valuable, becauſe the Parts are 
large, 2nd he Will che che .. with 
Eaſe. 

The F loves | in t che Plant's wild State, wherein 

it paints at early. Spring the Mountains of Na- 
varre, varies. in Colour thro? all the Degrees of 
Red, but moſt frequently it is of a pale Crim- 
ſon ; ſometimes. altogether white: in Gardens 
it will be brought to * mare Beauty and Va- 
riet 

Bede the pure l and tha various 
Degrees of Red ſean in different Blowers, well- 
manag d Seedlings. will be painted like ſame of | 
the Tulips, the Body of the Flower white, and 
this diverſifyd with Cleuds and Streaks, and 
Veins and Blotches ef the fineſt Crimſon. Tis 
thus we have repreſented it; and to this Perfec- 
tion we ſhall lead the tan (Gardever to raiſe | 
the Plang. 5. J 

The Student in our r Wiener 1 2 cheſe 
light Ornaments, traces the Form and Structure 
of the Flower, its Parts and Characters; for this 
Purpoſe let him ſelect one of the leaſt luxuriant 
Plants: on thoſe moſt valu'd hy the Gardener | 
there are uſually fix Petals in the Flower, but this | 
exceeds by one the common Number; he will 
find them five in the moſt natural Flower, very 
broad, ſmall at the Baſe, and REO ex- 
panded. 

I 


With red. In the Centre are plac'd a vaſt Num- 
ber of fine ſlender Filaments, thirty or more; 


and at their Tops | ſtand large, oblong, and ſquare 
Buttons: 


The Rudiment of the Fruit forms two Bodies, 
on each of which, without any intermediate Style, 
reſts a ſingle compreſſed Stigma. The Fruit that 
follows, is form'd of two Capſules, large, and 
crooked. 

This is the common and moſt natura Con- 
ſtruction of the Parts; and by theſe the Plant is 
refer'd to the Polyandria Digynia; the numerous 
Filaments riſing not from the Cup but Receptacle; 
and: the Stigmata, tho" there are no Styles, being 
two. But this, thoꝰ the common, is not the cer- 
tain Number in theſe female Parts: Nature in no 
Flower wantons more than in the Piony. Fre- 
quently. in this and the other Kinds, the Seed- 
veſſels are three, four, or even five; but theſe 
are ner E 1 


Culture of this Pioxy, 


© The Plant is a Native of Europe, find thrives 
beſt | in the moſt remperate Climates. It is found 
on the Sides of Mountains, an in the Neigh- 
boarhood of Springs. 

This we muſt Endeavour to imitate in the 
Cutden, tho” it is not very eaſy: and the nearer 
we approach to * the 1 more pre we ſhall make 
the Plants. 

The parted Roots propagate i it freely, and ſuc- 
coſefully enough; but the elegant Method will be 
to raiſe it from Seeds. | 

Let a Part of the Garden be choſen in an open 
clevined” Spot, where Rains take their Courſe 
toward the lower Ground, or where the Drippings 
of ſome Eves of a Building fall upon a higher 
Spot at little Diftance. Here dig out a Bor- 
der; and having remov'd the Earth, throw in 
the following Compoſt : 

Mix four Parts of rich Meadow-Mould with 


Bed: fill the Place with this, level the Surface, 
and ſeatter over it the Seeds gather'd from a 
| ſtrong growing Plant; no Matter for the Colour. 


ſome Buſhes over we Ground, and leave Fae reſt 
10 Nature. . 

The Plants will riſe freely enough, and they 
"ill require little Care. The Weeds muſt be 
at Times deftroy'd ; and now and then the Bed 
mult have a gentle Watering. 
The ſucceeding Autumn there muſt be half 
an Inch of freſh Meadow- Earth, without any 
Mixture, ſifted over the whole Border; and the 
next Spring the Plants will flower. There 
will be many Degrees of Colouring among them, 
and ſome elegantly painted. 

The inferior Kinds muſt be taken up the fol- 
lowing September, and planted out in other Pla- 


Leet the Bed be again refreſh'd in Autumn with 
a new Covering of Mould; and the next Spring 
will 


ces, and the finer Plants left at a Foot Diſtance. 


The cup is form'd of five hollow Leaves, of March. 
a. pale green on the Outſide, and ting'd within — 


one Part of rotted Dung from an old Melon- 


| Sift on a Quarter of an Inch of Mould, throw 
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March. will ſhew their full Glory. The Mould maſk frequent gentle Waterings muſt. be allowed, to "Ray 
— be drawn up about their Stems as they riſe, and ſwell the Flowers. | — 
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The Management of the Flower- Garden, Greenhouſe, and Stove. 


F any Part of this Ground be left vacant, or 

require Variety, this Week the Gardener may 
plant many of the biennial and perennial Flowers : 
Golden Rods, Perennial Aſters, Columbines, Buph- 


thalmums, and French Honeyſuckle ; but as the Sea- | 


ſon advances, more Care muſt be taken in the 


Plantation, or they will flower weakly the firſt 


Year. 
Let the Places be all mark'd and Holes open'd 


for the Roots before any are taken up : let the 


Holes be larger and deeper than at other Times ; 
and let the Mould at the Bottom be well looſen'd, 
and chop'd fine with a ſharp Trowel. 

This done, let the Roots be taken up in the 
Nurſery, with very large Balls of Earth, and 
brought carefully upon a Spade one at a Time : 
let them be ſet even in the Hole; and when they 
are in, let the extreme Fibres be ſpread out with 
a Stick, cut ſmooth for that Uſe, and their 
Ends then ſnip'd off with a Pair of ſharp Sciſſars. 
Then let the Mould be thrown in lightly and 
carefully from the Blade of a Trowel ; and the 
Hole being fill'd up, let a little be ſifted over 
the Crown of the Root : then give a gentle Wa- 
tering, and the next Day a larger. 

Quickneſs in the doing all this is a very great 


Article for Succeſs. The Air ſhrivels up the | Roots. All are to be cut off at the Ends in 


naked Roots, and does more Hurt than is uſually | 


thought: it is avoided by theſe Precautions. 
And when I have ſtood over the late Removals 
of Plants myſelf, I have found them thrive the 
better for them; inſtead of receiving any Check. 
With this Care, the Removal anſwers the Pur- 


poſe of that uſeful digging about the Roots which . 


we have ſo much recommended : and the Spring 
Plantation may probably exceed the Autumnal. 

Little is known of this: no Part of the Gar- 
dener's Buſineſs is perform d ſo ill. A Chop in 
the Ground with a Spade is their common Way 
of opening the Hole, and the fibrous Roots are 
doubled in and forced down in this unnatural 
Condition with the ſame Inſtrument; and . 
by its rough Edge. 

Is it a Wonder theſe Plants thrive amiſs? 


Where can there be Hope in fuch a rude and ig- 


norant Plantation ! Yet this is all. *Tis there- 
fore we read in thoſe among them, who have un- 
dertaken Authorſhip, the great Advantage of an 
Autumnal Plantation. The Roots, ſay they, 


have Time to fix themſelves in the new Ground: 


before Spring; and indeed a great deal is requir'd 
to overcome ſuch Management, 
2 


In the Way we propoſe, this Length of Time 
is not needful; and for theſe Plants we have 
nam'd, and many others, the Spring Setting ſuc- 
ceeds full as well. 

Two Things conſtitute the Difference between 
che Autumnal and Spring Plantation, in the Eye 
of Reaſon; the one is the Nature of the Plant, 
and the other the Condition of the Ground: the 
firſt is little known, and the other as little re- 
garded. We ſhall propoſe both fairly. 

With Reſpect to the Nature of the Ground, it 
has been juſtly determin'd by all Writers, that 
where that is dry, the Plantation is beſt made in 
Autumn; and where it is moiſt, in Spring. The 
Reaſon is plain; for the Roots which ſhould 
grow, may, in the wet Soil, rot. This is known; 
and. we need only caution. the practical Gardener 
to pay a ſufficient Regard to it. 


As to the other, it depends upon the Principle 
of Growth, which in all Plants varies; and in 
ſome vaſtly. 


A Willow Stake roots in the Ground, and 
makes a longer Shoot in two Years, than an Oak 
in ten. As this Principle is ſtrong or weak, 


haſty or flow, in what appears -above Ground in 
Plants or Trees, fo it is alſo with Regard to their 


Planting; and all ſhoot new Fibres from the Part 
thus wounded ; but it is done ſlowly in ſome, 
and readily in others. On this depends the 


Choice of a Spring or an Autumnal Tranſplan- 


tation for different Kinds, ſuppoſing the Soil 
equal. | 
This has not been regarded ;' at leaſt not diſ- 
clos'd hitherto : but we have obſerv'd it in va- 
rious Species; and what we have ſeen the Pub- 
lic ſhall ſhare with us. 

We ſhall direct the Spring or Aujumaat Tranſ- 
plantation of Plants and Trees according to this 


Principle. 


Where the Roots ſend out new Fibres ſlowly, 
the Autumnal is the fitteſt Seaſon; but where 
that Growth is quick, the Spring is vaſtly prefer- 
able. 

We deſire to give all 1 to the Plants 
during their Summer Shew; and this depends 
upon the Quantity of Nouriſhment they draw: the 
new Fibres take in moſt, and that never ſo freely 
as when juſt produced: their Mouths are then all 
open, and the new- broken Earth is full of their 
proper Food. 

On this depends the ſwift Progreſs of Plants 

upon 
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March. upon Horſe-hoeing in the Field; and upon digging 
about their Roots in the Garden. 
vantage is obtain'd by the freſh planting of theſe 
quick ſhooting Roots; and all. the Strength and 
Vigour is given juſt when it; is —"—_— when 


The ſame Ad- 


the Spring Shoot is making. 


theirs, we ſhall confine ourſelves under the ſepa- 
rate Heads to practiſe; directing the Autumnal 
Plantation of ſome, which are the flow Shooters; 
the Spring for ſuch as ſend out new Roots more 
freely; and leaving the Gardener his Choice for 
many others, where this Point is equal. 


This Week take off the Hoops from the Beds 


of Ranunculus and Anemonies, and fix in their 
Place ſome that are much higher. 

The Flower-buds begin now to ſhew them- 
ſelves ; and they will require Protection; and Air. 
The Froſts will be too ſevere yet for them to 
bear; but, on the other Hand, if they be drawn 
under a low Covering, their Stalks will be vo, 
and the Colours faint. 


Therefore let theſe Hoops be high, and let the 


Covering they are intended to ſupport, never be 
us'd but when it is wanted. Not in all Nights, 


but only ſuch as are froſty ; and, if the Days be 


ſevere, let it be kept on, except two Hours at 


Noon. Thus the Medium will be preſerv'd, the 


Plants will be at once defended and hardened, 
and will flower in all their natural Luſtre, 


Tufts of hardy annual Flowers. Rake the Sur- 
face even, ſcatter on the Seeds, and ſift a light 
Covering of Mould over them. Throw a few 
- Buſhes or ſome Pea-ſtraw over the Surface, for a 
few Days: it warms and mellows the Ground, 
by retaining its natural Moiſture; and the Seeds 
ſwell more freely. 


The Flos Adonis, the Dwarf Annual Stock, and 


Lobels Catchfly, ſow'd this Week, will anſwer 
very well. They are not to be tranſplanted ; but 
the ſmall Piece where they are ſown is to remain 
cover'd with them. All they will require after 
this will be to be thin'd to proper Diſtances, ſix 


— 


N can be bought. 
Having thus explain'd the Rake, of our 

particular Directions concerning different Plants, 
which we are ſenſible have often, and will, as 
often as others are wrong, be different from 


+ dad. —— i. 


or kept amiſs, or it is ſtale : any of theſe Acci- 
dents may be unperceiv'd by the Eye of the 
Buyer; and yet the Diſappointment will be cer- 


tain. Perhaps no Plant will riſe ; at beſt, a few, 
and thoſe poor and ſtary'd. 


Let the Graſs-Walks, not yet trim'd, be now 
cut at the Edges, and put in Order, and let the 
Borders be kept clean. 

The open Ground being in this Condition, it 
will be Time for the Gardener to look 
again with a careful Eye, over his Stove 
and Greenhouſe. 
clean from Filth, and not a dead Leaf left. 


Let him admit Air more freely than before, 


chuſing the Middle of a mild Day for that Pur- 
poſe ; and let the Waterings be encreas'd in the 
ſame Proportion as the Air is admitted. Let not 
a great deal be given at once to any, but let them 
have it often, 

The Beauty of the Myrtles, for the enſuing 
Year, will depend upon the Regulation of Air 
and Water now; and the Oranges, and others of 
like Kind, will alſo thrive in Proportion. 

This is the proper Time for reducing the 
Heads of Myrtles, and other Trees, where they 


are too luxuriant and irregular, If ſuffer'd to 


| continue in this kind of Growth, they will ſoon 
Dig up little Patches in ſeveral Borders, for 


become rough, ragged, and decaying : *tis better 
to reduce them at once, and fo prepare for the 
Beauty of many ſucceeding Years. 


Loet them be headed down with a careful tho“ 


bold Hand; and when that is done, let their 
Stems be waſh'd clean; the Mould upon the Sur- 
face in the Pots taken off, and freſh put in its 
Place; and when thus prepar'd, let it have mo- 
derate Warmth, to promote the Shooting. 

Thus a new Head will be form'd full of vigo- 
rous Shoots, which the experienced Hand may re- 
duce at Pleaſure to due Shape; and which, 
when kept within Bounds, will flower pro- 


fuſely. 
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The Buſineſs of the SEMINARY, for this Week. 


LEAR and dig up a Piece of Ground | 


for ſowing the Berries and Fruits of 
Evergreens. Bay-berries, and thoſe of Juniper, 
gather'd the laſt Seaſon, and kept all this Time 
with Care, may now be put into the Ground 
with Safety. They ſhould be lightly bury'd, and 
the Place kept free from Vermin. 
Ne 27. 


| Hand. 


Cypreſs is alſo to be rais'd at this Time in 
the ſame Manner; and, tho' a flow Way, it is 
vaſtly preferable to any other. 

The Earth for theſe ſhould be dry, light, and 
fret; and the Surface being laid perfectly even, 
the Seeds muſt be ſcattered on with a careful 


4 N The 


Let him ſee every Plant be 


eight, or ten Inches, according to their various March. 
Growth; to be kept free from Weeds, and now | f 
and then to be gently water d. 

Let the Gardener ſave his own Seeds for theſe 
Purpoſes ; for there is little Dependance on what 
It has been gather'd unripe, 
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will ſhew their full Glory. The Mould muſt 


frequent gentle Waterings muſt. be allowed, to March, 


— be drawn up about their Stems as they riſe, and ſwell the Flowers. 
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The Management of the Flower-Garden, Greenhouſe, and Stove. 


* any Part of this Ground be left vacant, or 
require Variety, this Week the Gardener may 
plant many of the biennial and perennial Flowers: 

Golden Rods, Perennial Aſters, Columbines, Buph- 


 thalmums, and French Honeyſuckle ; but as the Sea- 


ſon advances, more Care muſt be taken in the 
Plantation, or they will flower weakly the firſt 
Year. 

Let the Places be all mark?d and Holes open'd 
for the Roots before any are taken up : let the 
Holes be larger and deeper than at other Times ; 
and let the Mould at the Bottom be well looſen'd, 
and chop'd fine with a ſharp Trowel. 

This done, let the Roots be taken up in the 
Nurſery, with very large Balls of Earth,' and 
brought carefully upon a Spade one at a Time : 
let them be ſet even in the Hole; and when they 
are in, let the extreme Fibres be ſpread out with 


a Stick, cut ſmooth for that Uſe, and their | 


Ends then ſnip'd off with a Pair of ſharp Sciſſars. 
Then let the Mould be thrown in lightly and 
carefully from the Blade of a Trowel ; and the 
Hole being fill'd up, let a little be ſifted over 
the Crown of the Root : then give a gentle Wa- 
tering, and the next Day a larger. 

Quickneſs in the doing all this is a very great 
Article for Succeſs. The Air ſhrivels up the 


thought: it is avoided by theſe Precautions. 
And when I have ſtood over the late Removals 
of Plants myſelf, I have found them thrive the 
better for them; inſtead of receiving any Check. 
With this Care, the Removal anſwers the Pur- 


poſe of that uſeful digging about the Roots which 


we have ſo much recommended : and the Spring 
Plantation may probably exceed the Autumnal. 

Little is known of this: no Part of the Gar- 
dener's Buſineſs is perform'd ſo, ill. A Chop in 
the Ground with a Spade is their common Way 
of opening the Hole, and the fibrous Roots are 
doubled in and forced down in this unnatural 
Condition with the ſame Inſtrument; and mangled 
by its rough Edge. 

Is it a Wonder theſe Plants wude amiſs? 
Where can there be Hope in fuch a rude and ig- 
norant Plantation! Yet this is all. Tis there- 
fore we read in thoſe among them, who have un- 
dertaken Authorſhip, the great Advantage of an 
Autumnal Plantation. The Roots, ſay they, 


have Time to fix themſelves in the new Ground: 


before Spring; and indeed a great deal is requir'd 
to overcome ſuch Management, 
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In the Way we propoſe, this Length of Time 
is not needful; and for theſe Plants we have 
nam'd, and many others, the Spring Setting ſuc- 
ceeds full as well. 

Two Things conſtitute the Difference between 
the Autumnal and Spring Plantation, in the Eye 
of Reaſon; the one is the Nature of the Plant, 
and the other the Condition of the Ground : the 
firſt is little known, and the other as little re- 
garded. We ſhall propoſe both fairly. 


With Reſpect to the Nature of the Ground, it 
has been juſtly determin'd by all Writers, that 
where that is dry, the Plantation is beſt made in 
Autumn ; and where it is moiſt, in Spring. The 
Reaſon is plain ; for the Roots which ſhould 
grow, may, in the wet Soil, rot. This is known 
and. we need only caution the practical Gardener 
to pay a ſufficient Regard to it, 


As to the other, it depends upon the Principle 
of Growth, which in all Plants varies; and in 
ſome vaſtly. _ 

A Willow Stake roots in the Ground, and 
makes a longer Shoot in two Years, than an Oak 
in ten. As this Principle is ftrong or weak, 


haſty or ſlow, in what appears above Ground in 
Plants or Trees, ſo it is alſo with Regard to their 


Roots. All are to be cut off at th 
naked Roots, and does more Hurt than is uſually | or” at Me Ents in 


Planting; and all ſhoot new Fibres from the Part 
thus wounded ; but it is done ſlowly in ſome, 
and readily in others. On this depends the 


Choice of a Spring or an Autumnal Tranſplan- 


tation for different Kinds, ſuppoſing the Soil 
equal. 


This has not been regarded; at leaſt not diſ- 
clos'd hitherto: but we have obſerv'd it in va- 


rious Species; and what we have ſeen the Pub- 


lic ſhall ſhare with us. | 
We ſhall direct the Spring or Autumnal Tranſ- 
plantation of Plants and Trees according to this 


Principle. 


Where the Roots ſend out new Fibres lowly, 
the Autumnal is the fitteſt Seaſon ; but where 
that Growth is quick, the er is vaſtly prefer- 
able. | 

We deſire to give all 4 2 to the Plants 
during their Summer Shew; and this depends 
upon the Quantity of Nouriſhment they draw: the 
new Fibres take in moſt, and that never fo freely 
as when juſt produced: their Mouths are then all 
open, and the new-broken Earth is full of their 
proper Food. 

On this depends the ſwift Progreſs of Plants 

upon 
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March. upon Horſe-hocing in the Field z and upon digging 
about their Roots in the Garden. | The ſame Ad- 


vantage is obtain'd by the freſh planting of theſe 


the Spring Shoot is making. 
Having thus explain'd FR Reaſon, of our 


particular Directions concerning different Plants, 
which we are ſenſible have often, and will, as 


often as others are wrong, be different from 
_ theirs, we ſhall confine ourſelves under the ſepa- 
rate Heads to practiſe; directing the Autumnal 
Plantation of ſome, which are the ſlow Shooters; 
the Spring for ſuch as ſend out new Roots more 
freelyz and leaving the Gardener his Choice for 
many others, where this Point is equal. 


This Week take off the Hoops from the Beds 


of Ranunculus and Anemonies, and fix in their 
Place ſome that are much higher, 

The Flower-buds begin now to ſhew them- 
ſelves; and they will require Protection; and Air. 
The Froſts will be too ſevere yet for them to 
bear; but, on the other Hand, if they be drawn 
under a low Covering, their Stalks will be weak, 
and the Colours faint. 


Therefore let theſe. Hoops be high, and let the 


Covering they are intended to ſupport, never be 
us'd but when it is wanted. Not in all Nights, 


but only ſuch as are froſty ; and, if the Days be 


ſevere, let it be kept on, except two Hours at 


Noon. Thus the Medium will be preferv'd, the 


Plants will be at once defended and hardened, 
and will flower in all their natural Luſtre, 


Tufts of hardy annual Flowers. Rake the Sur- 
face even, ſcatter on the Seeds, and ſift a light 
Covering of Mould over them. Throw a few 
- Buſhes or ſome Pea-ſtraw over the Surface, for a 
few Days: it warms and mellows the Ground, 
by retaining its natural Moiſture; and the Seeds 
ſwell more freely. 

The Flos Adonis, the Dwarf Annual Stock, and 
Lobels Catchfly, ſow'd this Week, will anſwer 
very well. They are not to be tranſplanted ; but 
the ſmall Piece where they are ſown is to remain 
_ cover'd with them. All they will require after 


this will be to be thin'd to proper Diſtances, ſix 


— 


. — 


eight, or ten Inches, 8 to their various March. 


Growth; to be kept free from Weeds, and now 


and then to be gently water'd. 
quick ſhooting Roots; and all the Strength and 


Vigour is given juſt when It, is n when 


Let the Gardener ſave his own N for theſe 


| [Purpoſes ; for there is little Dependance on what 
can be bought. 


It has been gather'd unripe, 
or kept amiſs, or it is ſtale: any of theſe Acci- 
dents may be unperceiv'd by the Eye of the 
Buyer; and yet the Diſappointment will be cer- 


tain. Perhaps no Plant will riſe ; at beſt, a few, 
and thoſe poor and ſtary'd. 


Let the Graſs-Walks, not yet trim'd, be now 


cut at the Edges, and put in Order, and let the 
Borders be kept clean. 


The open Ground being in this Condition, it 
will be Time for the Gardener to look 
again with a careful Eye, over his Stove 
and Greenhouſe. 
clean from Filth, and not a dead Leaf left. 
Let him admit Air more freely than before, 
chuſing the Middle of a mild Day for that Pur- 
poſe; and let the Waterings be encreas'd in the 
ſame Proportion as the Air is admitted. Let not 
a great deal be given at once to any, but let them 
have it often. | 

The Beauty of the Myrtles, for the enſuing 
Year, will depend upon the Regulation of Air 
and Water now; and the Oranges, and others of 
like Kind, will alſo thrive in Proportion. | 

This is the proper Time for reducing the 
Heads of Myrtles, and other Trees, where they 


are too luxuriant and irregular, If ſuffer'd to 


| continue in this kind of Growth, they will ſoon 
Dig up little Patches in ſeveral Borders, for 


become rough, ragged, and decaying : tis better 
to reduce them at once, and ſo prepare for the 
Beauty of many ſucceeding Years. 


Let them be headed down with a careful tho 


bold Hand; ; and when that is done, let their 
Stems be waſh'd clean; the Mould upon the Sur- 
face in the Pots taken off, and freſh put in its 
Place ; and when thus prepar'd, let it have mo- 
derate Warmth, to promote the Shooting. 

Thus a new Head will be form'd full of vigo- 
rous Shoots, which the experienced Hand may re- 
duce at Pleaſure to due Shape; and which, 
when kept within Bounds, will flower pro- 


fuſely. 


CCC 
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The Buſineſs of the SEMINARY, for this Week. 


LEAR and dig up a Piece of Ground | 


for ſowing the Berries and Fruits of 
Evergreens. Bay-berries, and thoſe of Juniper, 
gather'd the laſt Seaſon, and kept all this Time 
with Care, may now be put into the Ground 
with Safety. They ſhould be lightly bury'd, and 
the Place kept free from Vermin. 
NY 27. 


| Hand. 


Cypreſs is alſo to be rais'd at this Time in 
the ſame Manner; and, tho' a flow Way, it is 
vaſtly preferable to any other. 

The Earth for theſe ſhould be dry, light, and 
freſh; and the Surface being laid perfectly even, 
the Seeds muſt be ſcattered on with a careful 


4 N The 


Let him ſee every Plant be - 
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March, 


The proper Quantity to be ſown is ſuch, that 


they may lie at about three Inches Diſtance, The 


beſt Depth for covering them is a Quarter of an 
Inch, and the Mould ſhould be ſifted over them. 


They require nothing after this, if the Seaſon | 
be wet; but if it prove a dry Spring, the Bed 


ſhould be water'd once in a Week; and after the 
firſt of theſe Waterings, there ſhould be a Quar- 


ter of an Inch of freſh Mould ſifted over the 
Ground. This will cover thoſe Seeds the Water 


had laid naked; and after this there will be no 
Danger. 

When they are riſen to a little Height, let 
there be a few pull'd up where they have chanc'd 
to riſe too thick ; for in all theſe Caſes the de- 
ſtroying of one is the ſaving of the other. If 
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OST Kinds of Fruit- Trees may be yet 


planted where that has been omitted be- 


fore; but there muſt be the more Care us'd in 
doing it, in Proportion as the Seaſon | is more ad- 
vanc'd. 

The Wall-Fruit of the earlier Kinds, will, in 
favourable Situations, be ſwelling the Bloſſom- 


buds, and preparing for the Bloom. This may 


be greatly forwarded in mild Weather by Art; 
and in ſuch as is more ſevere, there will be Occa- 
ſion for the ſame Caution to defend them. 

If Froſts are ſevere when the Buds are thus 
ſwoln and forward, let a Mat be hung at Night 
from the Top of the Wall, and kept off from 
touching the Branches, by ſmall Pegs driven into 
the Crevices for that Purpoſe. 

This will defend them from the Severity of 
the Weather; but, like all other of theſe De- 
fences at this Seaſon, it muſt only be allow'd 
when abſolutely neceſſary; for if the Covering be 


kept on too long, the Shoots will be made 


tender; and they will fall afterwards upon the 
ſlighteſt Accident. Therefore the ſharp Weather 
is all the Time they muſt be allow'd the Cover- 
ing, and all Opportunities taken of removing it 
when milder. 


If the Seaſon be, on the other Hand, very 
favourable, and they come forward without Danger, 
this will be greatly aſſiſted by a little Moiſture. 

Let ſome Water be ſet four and twenty Hours 
in the Greenhouſez and about Ten O'Clock in 
the Morning let the Gardener, with a large Bruſh, 
ſprinkle it carefully over the Branches. 

Let him remember, this can only be done with 
Safety when the Air is ſettled mild: Froſts would 
have double Power from it; but in thoſe gentle 


| Seaſons of which we ſpeak here, the Moiſture 


| pro ron, are eb Wo, 
wakter'd in Summer, and defended by a Reed. 
Hedge.cin Winter; and thus they will Bake their 
Ar thee tier wht for Reiccyal, | 
Let a Pce of Ground be dug in Mare; and 
in the Beginning of che pri following; let a 
cloudy Day be choſen fot their Tranſplantation. 
Let Holes be open'd at two Foot Diſtance , 
and the young Trees being taken up, with a good 
Ball of Earth to the Roots, let one of them be 
planted carefully in each Hole, cloſing che Earth 
well about it, drawing up ſome Mould to the 
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Stem, and finiſhing all by a gentle Watet- 
ing. +5] 1 1 — 21 ID F277 
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will letra the ſwelling of the e Bud, and | it 
will open freely and ſucceſsfully, 

In our Directions for the Aa Phase 
of Fruit-Trees, we advis d the Gardener in many 


_* 
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Caſes, to leave the Heads for that Time entire. 


Now is the Seaſon for reducing them to a Proper 


— Quantity, and it muſt be done with Care. 


According to the Strength of the Root, more 
or leſs muſt be left on at the Head; if that 
have been large and planted with 2 gbd deal of 


| its own Mould, the Head need not be taken down 


farther than to five Eyes. 


If the Root have been weakly, Jet the Head 


be taken to three Eyes; and let the Gardener 
uſe 'a ſharp Knife, and make a Servant hold the 
Stem firm and ſteady, that he ny not hurt the 
Root by ſhaking. 

This done in the Garden, let the next Care 
be of the Trees kept to this Time in the Nurſery, 
and intended for Dwarfs. 

Such of theſe as were grafted tlie preceding 
Spring, muſt be now in the ſame Manner headed 
down to a proper Quantity of Top. 

If they were were fuffer'd to grow up in Height, 
they would want that Thickening at the Bottom, 
which is ſo eſſential to a Tree intended for this 
Form; but when they are ſhorten'd to four Eyes 
upwards, there will riſe Abundance of Side Shoots, 
ſupplying all that is wanted. 

To ſecure this, let there be at the ſame Time 
that they are cut, a good ſtirring of the Earth 
about the Stem, and to the Diſtance of three or 
four Foot: and as the Seaſon admits or requires, 


a gentle watering or two. Thus all will operate 


together. The Courſe of Nature will be direct- 
ed to that Part where it is wanted, and the proger 
. Shoots will be vigorous. 


With regard to the Trees that were nne | 


the 
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Mad 2 —— the Method 
—— of cutting off their Stumps at four or five Inches 


above the Place; and it will be proper now to 


repeat the digging we have exdered for theſe graft: | | 


ed Trees alſo to them. | 
There is no Neglect ſo hurtful as that of new 
gu and inoculated Trees; and there is no 


Part of the Ground, where Weeds eſpecially, . 


the deep rooting. Kinds, can be. more hurcful. 
There is no Method ſo good as digging up the 
Ground to deſtroy them; and there is the great 


Advantage alſo of conveying new * to 


the Trees by the ſame Operation. 
This Week is the beſt of the Year in A 


rate Seaſons for making a Plantation of Fig Trees. 


It is to be done either by Suckers or Layers, but 
the Method by Layers always produces the 
handſomeſt and ſtrongeſt Trees. 


not too rich. 


The Branches lz d in the latter End of the 


preceding February, will be now fit for planting 
out, and the Border muſt be prepared for them 
in this Manner. | 
Let, the Ground be dug up, and if any thing 
rich, let one third part of it be carry'd away. 
Mix up a Quantity of the Rubbiſh of old Walls, 
with the Brickbats not too large, but in good 
Quantity among it; throw in ſome Chips of 
Stone from the Maſons, and add a ſmall Quan- 


SECTION 
KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


HE Cucumber and Melon Beds muſt be 


CHLORIS, c th 


at this Time watch'd very attentively; for 
one Night's Neglect may deſtroy all Hopes of 
their Produce. No exact Rule can be given 
what to do this Week; for, according to the 
Mildneſs, or Severity of the Seaſon, ms Care 
requir'd differs. 
Let the Gardener examine the Heat of the Bed, 
and if he find it decline, which it will be very apt 
to do where the fooliſh Cuſtom has been follow'd, 


of burying a Par: of the Dung in a Trench for | 


the Wet to ſettle among it; let him pile up 
freſh Dung in good Quantity againſt the Sides, 
to keep out the F roſt, and renew the Fermenta- 
tion within. 
When the Nights are ſharp, let Mats be 
drawn over the Glaſſes before Sun-ſet, and not 
removed till two Hours before Noon next Day. 
Whenever there is a mild Day, let the Glaſſes 
be raiſed a little at Noon to admit the Air ; and 
this is the moſt needful of all where freſh Dung 
has been laid up againſt the Sides. This occa- 
ſions a new Fermentation, and the certain Con- 
ſequence of that is a great deal of Steam. 
If that is not let out in the Middle of the 
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tity of Coal · aſhes and Wook-foot. Mix this well, 


March, 


and put it into the Border to ſupply the Place of —— 


the Soil that was catry'd away; and let it be well 
blended with the remaining Mould. 

Let theſe be thoroughly broke togethet, and let 
the Roots of all Weeds be pick*d out. Some bury 
Couch Graſs Roots at the Bottom, ſuppoſing the 


Depth choaks them: but I have found this perni- 


cious Weed will rife from a great Depth, and 
will be more troubleſome to get rid of afterwards 
than if the Source of It tay ſhattower. | 

Let the Quantity of the Rubbiſh added to the 
Soil be fo confiderable, that the Border when 
made up will be four Inches higher than the 
intended Level, for it will fink ſo much in a few 
Months. 


The common Cuſtom is to make theſe Bor- 


ders narrow, but there is * ſo injurious to 
Let the Gardener take Care that they have 


2 good Expoſure, and that the Soil be dry, and 


the Trees. 

Let the Border for the Figs be ten Foot broad, 
and let it be deſcending from the Wall with a 
gentle Slope; about five Inches for ten Foot 
Breadth 1 have found moſt agreeable ; and I be- 
lieve half an Inch to the Foot in all Meaſures, 
is a very good Proportion for the Slope. | 
The Ground being thus prepared, let the laſt 
Year's Layers be taken off with Care, and plant- 
ed regularly at five and twenty Foot Diſtance 


fixing the Earth well to the Roots, and giving 


them a gentle Watering. 
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Day, and the cloſe damp Air of the Frame refreſh'd 
by ſome freſh from without, the Plants will rot at 
the Stalks of the Flowers, and they will drop off. 
When the Severity of the Weather does not allow 
of admitting much Air, turn and wipe the Glaſſes. 
This Week let a ſmall freſh Parcel of Beans 
atid Peaſe be put into the Ground, The Gar- 


give him the Means of a continual Supply during 
the Seaſon. 


every Day a Parcel juſt in their Perfection. 


next, for the other Tables. 
While this new Plantation is made, let him 


be clear'd away from among them ; and let him 


it up Oy about their Shanks, 


dener underſtands what we mean by this, it is to 


The Trouble is little more than there would 
be in planting all his Crop in theſe Kinds at 
once; and the Conſequence will be, that fo long 
as Beans are to be had, he will be able to gather 


Theſe ſhould be the conſtant Supply of the 
Maſter's Table, and there will be enough left on 
every Crop, when the Gathering is made from the 


take good Care of all the former. Let the Weeds 


this Week chuſe the Opportunity of ſome favour- 
able Day when the Mould is crumbly, and draw 


Let 
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324 A COMPLEAT BODY, &c. ol 
March. Let a ſmall Spot be dug up this Week alſo | be a part of the Kitchen Gardener's Bufineſs, a- "I 


— for ſome of the uſeful Herbs which are requir'd 


_ 4 a 4. FY 


from the Kitchen Garden, though not in great 


Quantity; ſow. this Week Dill, Borage, and Fennel. 


The Borage will take Care of itſelf ; and the 
others will require no farther Aſſiſtance than to 
be kept clear from Weeds, while Ray 3 and 


ſometimes water'd. 
As the raiſing of Liquorice is underfived to 


mong his uſeful medicinal Plants; we ſhall here 


give a practical Method of performing it, as done 
at Pontefract in Yorkſvire, the moſt ſucceſsful of our 


Engliſh Liquorice Plantations. We receive it from 


one of the principal Ground-workers on the Spot; 
and it contains the Reſult of many Years Expe- 


| rience : we ſhall e 9 it in his own 


Words. 
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To the AuTH#or of the COMPLEAT BODY of GARDENING. 
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HEN a Perſon in this Neighbourhood i is in- 
clined to have a new Plantation of Liquorice, 


| be will chuſe his Soil of @ lam deep Haze 


Earth. 

About Candlemas be will trench it three Fett 
deep, to be ready to plant about the Middle of 
March following ; (after being covered over with 
a little rotten Dung) but if the Soil be of a heavy 
cloſe Nature, he will give it a little Lime to 
lighten it; for Liquorice will not at planting take 
well in clayey Land. 

After this is dug over again, they lay the 


Ground out into Quarters of moderate Width, ac- 


cording to its Extent or Form; then tread it out 
by a Line into narrow Alleys, at three Feet Diſtance; 
which Alleys are caſt up into Ridges, and raked 
into the Form of a Carp's Back. 

Before I ſpeak farther of this, it is neceſſary to 
give an Account of the Plants, which are called 
Liguorice Buds. Theſe are of two Sorts, the one 
called Stock-buds, the other Runner-buds. 

The Stock-buds are ſuch as are left in the Hand, 
when the Liquorice is cut off cloſe, being the Root. 
The Runner-buds grow out Sideways from the Bot- 
tom of the Stock-buds, running under the Surface of 
the Ground, in the Manner of Hops : theſe after 
dreſſing the hairy Fibres off, are cut into Lengths 
of about four Inches, in which Length are generally 
#wo Eyes (like the Buds or Eyes of the Shoot of a 
Tree) which produce both Liquorice and Top-ſhoots. 
They are tied up into Bunches of about ſixty Plants 
in @ Bunch, ready to be laid upon the Ground * 
Planting. 

The Stock-buds muſt alſo be dreſſed, by cutting of 
all the dry Tops cloſe to the Earth, and trimming 
away the ſmall hairy Parts of Liquorice cloſe to 


the Part where it was cut off; then are the 


| Buds of both Sorts ready for planting. 


Pontefrałr, Feb. 15, 1757. 


But if the 
Ground or Seaſon be not ready for them, lay them 
in Sand until the Time of Planting in March, if 
the Weather permit. IP 

When you plant your Liquorice, one Bed as above 
will take three Lines; one in the Middle or J. op of 
the Bed, and one on. either Side. Lay the Stock- 
buds down firſt at about two Feet Diſtance, and 
two Runner-buds betwixt them. This reduces them 
to about eight Inches Diſtance , plant them with 


| Dibbers ſo as they may be covered in about three 


Inches under the Surface; rake the Ground, and 
the Planting is finiſbd. But it is common to have 
a Crop af Onions in the Os between the Beds 
the firſt Summer. 

The Tops of Liquorice die to the Ground about 
Martinmas, which muſt then be cut off near to the 
Surface of the Earth. 

It very rarely is taten out of the Ground until 
it have had three Summers Growth, and ſometimes 
it is ſuffered to remain four, by which it pays by 
improving to a larger Size. 

The Time of taking it up (by trenching of the 
Ground) is from Martinmas zo March; which, 
after Dreſſing (the common Phraſe uſed here) is to 
lay it in Sand until wanted, 

I have great Satisfaction in the truly valuable 
Book you are publiſhing. 


Tam, SIX, 
Your obliged humble Servant, 


Joſeph Perfect. 


One Acre of good Liquorice will produce about 
ſeventy-five Hundred Weight. 

The Produce of Liquerice in Pontefract in one 
Near, is about 370 Hundred Weight, 
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Flowers and curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


'DOUBLE- BLOSSOMED CHERRY. 
UR 8 knows the Multiplicity of 


Petals in a Flower does not raiſe the 


Plant, in which they are found, to the 


Rank of a diſtinct Species: where this is all the 


Difference, Botany conſiders the Double and 
Single as the ſame Plant; and in this Work, 


while we regard with the Gardener's or the Flo- 


riſt's Eye, the Beauty which reſults from ſuch 


Luxuriance, we conſider the Plant or Tree as the 


ſame with that which bears the ſimpleſt Flower; 
and refer thither for its Character. 

The Double-bloſſom'd Cherry is a Variety of the 
common Kind; and indeed a very elegant one 


Botanical Writers. C. Bavnine, and the reſt, 
name it Ceraſus hortenſis flore pleno. The Student 
will know he is to refer it to the common Cherry; 
but he will be a little ſtartled to hear the modern 


Syſtem takes 3 the Name E even from 


this. 


Lixnx&vus, whom all follow, refers 10 OE 


to the Prunus Kind; and our Botaniſt muſt, after 


ſpear-pointed Form. 


In his former Works a ſhorter Diſtinction ; 


Numb, XXVIII. 


him, call it Prunus pedunculis fimplicibus, foliis 
ovato lancealatis, conduplicatis : Single-ſtalk'd Pru- 
nus, with conduplicated Leaves, of an oval but 


Sides parallel. 
the leſs open d Leaves in the annexed Figure. 


\ 
* 


ſerv'd this Tree, and he retain'd its uſual n March. 
Ceraſus foliis ovato lanceolatis: the oval ſpear 


pointed leav'd Cherry. 
RovEN follow. 

The Tree will riſe to a conſiderable Height ; ; 
but it is better kept at an under Growth, with a 
full Head, that its Flowers may ftand cloſe, and 
give their Beauty diſtinctly to the Eye. | 

The Stem 1s covered with a dark brown Bark ; 
the Branches are numerous and ſtraggling z the 
young Twigs ſlender and tough. 

The Leaves are numerous, ebloag, of a Shape 


This HaLLER and Van 


. | ſomewhat approaching to oval, but running out 
Its Beauty has not eſcap'd the Attention of the 


into a Point; ſerrated at the Edges, and of a ep 
green. 

The Linn aan Term Conduplicated, which we 
have preſerved in the Tranſlation of the Name, re- 
gards the Diſpoſition of the Leaves while in the Bud. 

The Leaves of Trees are variouſly diſpos'd 
while bury'd in that little Lump; and this Term 
expreſſes ſuch as in that State lie with the two 
We have expreſs'd it in ſome of 


The Flowers are double in a various Degree, 
on different Kinds, as the Gardener calls them : 
in ſome there are only three Rows of Petals ;. and 

in this State the Tree is call'd Ceraſus flore roſes : 

4 O in 
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March. Let a ſmall Spot be dug up this Week alſo 
— for ſome of the uſeful Herbs which are requir'd 
from the Kitchen Garden, though not in great 


Quantity; ſow. this Week Dill, Borage, and Fennel. 


The Borage will take Care of itſelf ; and the 
others will require no farther Aſſiſtance than to 
be kept clear from Weeds, while young and 


ſometimes water'd. 
As the raiſing of Liquorice is weed o 


— FY 8 2 3 


- rience : we ſhall ton 0 it in his own 


— — 4 ——— 
— 
” 


be a part of the Kitchen Gardener's Bufineſs, a- March: 
mong his uſeful medicinal Plants; we ſhall here 
give a practical Method of performing it, as done 
at Pontefra i in Zorkſbire, the moſt ſucceſsful of our 
Engliſh Liquorice Plantations. We receive it from 
one of the principal Ground- workers on the Spot; 
and it contains the Reſult of many Years Expe- 


| Words. 


— 


To the AuTHoR of the COMPLEAT BODY of GARDENING. 


SI'S 


HEN a Perſon in this Neighbourhood i is in- 
clined to have a new Plantation of Liquorice, 
he will chuſe his Soil of a loamy deep Hazle 
Earth. 

About Candlemas he will trench it three Fett 
deep, to be ready to plant about the Middle of 
March following ; (after being covered over with 
a little rotten Dung) but if the Soil be of a heavy 
cloſe Nature, he will give it a little Lime 10 
lighten it; for Liguorice will not at Planting take 
well in clayey Land. 

After this is dug over again, they lay the 
Ground out into Quarters of moderate Width, ac- 
cording to its Extent or Form; then tread it out 
by a Line into narrow Alleys, at three Feet Diſtance; 
which Alleys are caſt up into Ridges, and raked 
into the Form of a Carp's Back. 

Before I ſpeak farther of this, it is neceſſary to 
give an Account of the Plants, which are called 
Liquorice Buds. Theſe are of two Sorts, the one 
called Stock-buds, the other Runner-buds. 

The Stock-buds are ſuch as are left in the Hand, 
when the Liquorice is cut off cloſe, being the Root. 
The Runner-buds grow out Sideways from the Bot- 
tom of the Stock-buds, running under the Surface of 
the Ground, in the Manner of Hops: theſe after 
dreſſing the hairy Fibres off, are cut into Lengths 
of about four Inches, in which Length are generally 
to Eyes (like the Buds or Eyes of the Shoot of a 
Tree) which produce both Liquorice and Top-ſhoots. 
They are tied up into Bunches of about ſixty Plants 
in a Bunch, ready to be laid upon the Ground for 
planting. 

The Stock-buds muſt alſo be dreſſed, by cutting off 
all the dry Tops cloſe to the Earth, and trimming 
away the ſmall hairy Parts of Liquorice cloſe to 


the Part where it was cut off; then are the 


| Buds of both Sorts ready for planting, 


the Weather permit, 2 


| Dibbers ſo as they may be covered in about three 
Inches under the Surface, rake the Greund, and 


Pontefrat?, Feb. 15, 1757. 


But if the 
Ground or Seaſon be not ready for them, lay them 
in Sand until the Time of Planting in M arch, if 


When you plant your Tiquorice, one Bed as above 
will take three Lines; one in the Middle or T, op of 
the Bed, and one on either Side. Lay the Stock- 
buds down firft at about two Feet Diſtance, and 
two Runner-buds betwixt them. This reduces them 
to about eight Inches Diſtance ,, plant them with 


the Planting is finiſh'd. But it is common to have 
a Crop af Onions in the Alleys, between the Beds 
the firſt Summer. 

The Tops of Liquorice die to the Ground about 
Martinmas, which muſt then be cut off near to the 
Surface of the Earth. 

It very rarely is taken out of the Ground until 
it have had three Summers Growth, and ſometimes 
it is ſuffered to remain four, by which it pays by 
improving to à larger Size. 

The Time of taking it up (by trenching of the 
Ground) is from Martinmas to March; which, 
after Dreſſing (the common Phraſe uſed here) is to 
lay it in Sand until wanted. 

I have great Satisfaction in the truly valuable 
Book you are publiſhing. 


Tam, SIR, 
Your obliged humble Servant, 


| Joſeph Perfect. 


One Acre of good Liquorice will produce about 
ſeventy-five Hundred Weight. 
The Produce of Liquerice in Pontefract in one 
Year, is about 370 Hundred Weight. 
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Flowers and curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


and refer thither for its Character. 


I, DOUBLE-BLOSSOMED CHERRY. 


UR Student knows the Multiplicity of | 


Petals in a Flower does not raiſe the 


Plant, in which they are found, to the 
Rank of a diſtin& Species: where this is all the 


Difference, Botany conſiders the Double and 
Single as the ſame Plant; and in this Work, 


while we regard with the Gardener's or the Flo- | 
riſt's Eye, the Beauty which reſults from ſuch - 
Luxuriance, we conſider the Plant or Tree as the 


ſame with that which bears the ſimpleſt Flower; 


f 


The Double-bloſſom'd Cherry is a Variety of the 
common Kind; and indeed a very elegant one 


Botanical Writers. C. Bavunine, and the reſt, 
name it Ceraſus hortenſis flore pleno. The Student 
will know he is to refer it to the common Cherry ; 
but he will be a little ſtartled to hear the modern 


Syſtem takes * the Name E even from 


this. 


Lixx us, whom all follow, refers the 8 
to the Prunus Kind; and our Botaniſt muſt, after 


him, call it Prot pedunculis fimplicibus, foliis 
ovato lancealatis, conduplicatis : Single-ſtalk'd Pru- 


nus, with conduplicated Leaves, of an oval but 
ſpear-· pointed Form. 


In his former Works a ſhorter Diſtinction 
Numb. XXVIII. 


| 


\ 


ſerv'd this Tree, and he retain'd its uſual Name March: 
Ceraſus foliis ovato' lanceolatis : the oval ſpear : 


pointed leav'd Cherry. This HaLLe and Van 
Rov EN follow, 

The Tree will riſe to a conſiderable Height ; ; 
but it is better kept at an under Growth, with a 
full Head, that its Flowers may ftand cloſe, and 
give their Beauty diſtinctly to the Eye. 

The Stem is covered with a dark brown Bark; 


the Branches are numerous and ſraggling z the 


young Twigs ſlender and tough. 
The Leaves are numerous, oblong, of a Shape 


- | ſomewhat approaching to oval, but running out 
Its Beauty has not eſcap'd the Attention of the 


into a Point ; ſerrated at the Edges, and of a ep 
green. 

The Linn an 1 Conduplicated, which we 
have preſerved in the Tranſlation of the Name, re- 
gards the Diſpoſition of the Leaves while in the Bud. 

The Leaves of Trees are variouſly diſpos'd 


while bury'd in that little Lump; and this Term 


expreſſes ſuch as in that State lie with the two 


Sides parallel. We have expreſs'd it in ſome of 
the leſs open'd Leaves in the annexed Figure. 


The Flowers are double in a various Degree, 
on different Kinds, as the Gardener calls them : 
in ſome there are only three Rows of Petals; and 


in this State the Tree is call'd Ceraſus flore roſeo : 


40 : in 
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Red Cherry Stock is more durable than the 


| Petals, purſues her Courſe no farther. An Ac- 


this Purpoſe, but it is a wrong Practice, for 


the Flower ſo full that it becomes globular. This | of this will form, in a few Years, a well headed — 


is the moſt elegant State. 
The Colour is a 
full Head of a ſmall Standard Tree is profuſely 


covered with then, it appears at ſome Diſtance 
a Ball of Snow; and the nearer it is wiew'd the 


more it charms. 

Each Flower ſtands on its own Footſtalk, 
which is tender, and of a pale green, ſtain'd with 
red. Many of theſe riſe together, and the whole 
Cluſter is very elegant. No Fruit follows, @ | 

Nature, exhauſted by this Redundancy of the 


cident may leave a Fruit on ſome Chance Bough ; | 
but the natural Reſult is Barrenneſs. 


| Speaking of the Cherry in its double State, 


we muſt refer the Student to the common Bloſſom | 
of our Fruiting-Trees, to find the Characters. 
He will perceive in that a vaſt Cluſter of Fila- 
ments riſing from the Cup, and crown'd with 
doubled Buttons. gh. 

He finds from this the Tree is one of the ca- 
ſandria and, by its __ Style, that it is of the 
Monogynia. 

The Cup is form'd of a fingle Piece, hollow'd 
and divided at the Rim into five Segments. The 
Body of the Flower is compos'd of five broad 
Petals. 4 

The Fruit needs no Deſcription; ; roundiſh, 


juicy ; and, in a hard Stone, containing a. ſingle | 


Kernel. 


Culture of the DouBLE-BLOSSOM'D CHERRY. 


The Propagation of che Double Cherry muſt 
be by budding upon the common wild Red Cherry 


Stock: and it is very well worth the Care; for 
there is not any Shrub of all the Flowering Kinds 
ſuperior to it in Beauty. 

Some uſe the common Black Cherry Stock for 


that is too ſtrong a Shooter, The Red Cherry 
Tree, in its wild State, grows to leſs Height, and 
ſends out more and ſhorter Branches. | 
This therefore would in itſelf be more proper, 

for forming a ſmall Tree with a tufted Head; 
and this the Gardener is to obſerve here, and on 
all other Occaſions, in Reſpect of Grafting and 
Budding. | 

Altho' the Wood form'd afterwards be of the 
Nature of that from whence the Bud or Graft. 
was taken, the Root remains the ſame as in the 
wild State of che Stock, and ſo do the Veſſels of 
the remaining Part of the Trunk. Theſe receive 
and tranſmit the Nouriſhment in their original 
Way; and this will influence the ſhooting even of 
che adopted Parts. Let this Rule be univerſal: 
and in no . fo rags en as in 


this. | 
Experience ſhews alſo another Advantage; the 


rfe& white; and when the | 


Tree, and laſt without End. 


Theſe Stocks are to be rais'd in a Nurſery-bed 
from Ketnels z and when they have been two 
Years planted out they will be lit to bud. 


This is the beſt Method of propagating the 
double flower'd Kind ; but it is the moſt uncer- 
tain : however, the Danger is not much; for as 
Summer 1s the Seaſon for Budding, if that fail, 
they may be grafted afterwards in Spring. 


In the Beginning of July take off ſome Cuir- 
tings from a very fine double-bloſſom'd Cherry 
| Tree, and chuſe them from the healthieſt * 22748 
and ſuch as are moſt full of Flowers. 


| 


Look carefully over the Stock for a Part where 
the Bark is ſmooth and fine. In this Place cut 
it;a-croſs to a good Length, and then, from the 
Middle of this Croſs cut, make a Slit downwards, 
half a Finger's Length. The Knife us'd for this 


| Purpoſe, ſhould have a ſhort, firm, and ſharp Blade, 


and a ſmooth flat Handle. Care muſt be taken, 
in both theſe Cuts, to go thro” the Bark __ . 
ly, and not to wound the Stalk. 


Take the Leaf from the Bud, but leave the 
Footſtalk remaining; and make a Cut in this 
croſs-wiſe, a Finger's Breadth below the Eye: 
then with the Knife lit off the Bud, with Part of 
the Wood; and take away that Part of the 
Wood that was left with the Bud. This muſt be 
done with Care, to prevent the Eye from being 
loſt, which often happens in the ſtripping. In 
ſuch Caſe the Bud is to be thrown away, and ano- 
ther choſen, proceeding with more Care, and 
leaving the Bud unhurt in its Place. 


The Bud thus prepar'd, is fit for Uſe. The 
Bark of the Stock muſt be rais'd clear from the 
Wood, and the Bud thus prepar'd let in. 


of the Knife; and if the Rind left to the Bud 
be too much to go into the Slit, it muſt be cut 
away. 7,5 : 
See that the Bud falls cloſe and even with the 
Wood of the Stock, and that it be well ſecur'd by 
the Rind; then tye it round with ſome. old Baſs, 
ſoak' d in Water. The whole muſt be bound Cloſe 


| and even, but the * of the Bud not cruſh'd 
or cover'd. 


If the Bud has not been a. 3 to the 
Stock, or if its Eye have been torn out with the 
Wood, or hurt in the ſtripping, it will decay in 
about three Weeks; ſo that ſuch as continue 
plump and healthy at the End of that Time, 
may all be conſider d as good ones. The IT yeing 
is at this Time to be looſen'd ; and this is the 
whole Operation. 


The Spring following, the Head bf the Stock 
is to be cut off at about a Hands Breadth above 
the Bud, and the Tree will flouriſn. A Shoot 
will be made from the Bud, which muſt be gent- 
ly FR up to the Head of the Sock to ſecure it 


* 


from 


The Bark muſt be rsd with che füt Fade 


* 
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ak 3 The PRE following, this Head J of the Bud, and the Head from. that Time will March. 


of the Stock mult be cut off clean to the Place | cover it. 


Pl. 28. 
Fig. 2- 


out a Multitude of fine flender Footſtalks. 
are of a deep purpliſh Hue; and as they are 


beautiful. 


/ 4 


Tis in Compliance with old Cuſtom that we 
preſerve here the Name Peruvian Hyacinth to 
this Plant; and that the Gardener may under- 
ſtand us at the ſetting out. He would be ſtrangely 

riz'd to find us at ohce calling it by that 


Name which we are now to acquaint him properly 


belongs to the Plant, this is The Conic flowering Squil. 
Linn&aus has juſtly ſeparated the Plants 

call'd Starry Hyacinths, from the common Kind 

known under that Name; and however bold it 


may to the unexperienced Eye appear in him, to 


have refer'd theſe all to the Sui Kind, he has 
the Authority of evident Nature, and has done it 


| with perfect Juſtice. 


The common Writers call this Species, after BAu- 


ux, Hyacinthus Indicus bulboſus ſtellatus; or, after 


Crusrus, Hyacinthus ſtellatus Peruvianus. This 
Name, ſhorten'd of its Epithet in Tranſlation, 
has given the r iſh . 8 his Term Peruvian 
Hyacinth.” 

Licks, very correct and diſtinctive in his 
Names of Species, calls this Scilla radice ſolida 
corymbo conferto conico : Solid-rooted Scilla, with 
a cluſter'd conic Tuft of Flowers. 

The Root is large, oblong, firm, and weighty, * 


cover'd with a brown Bark, and ſending out, 


from a prominent Baſe, many thick Fibres. 


The Leaves are very conſpicuous, | tho' not | 


more than four or five in Number : they are 
od or eight Inches long, conſiderably broad, bol. 
ow'd, obtuſe, and of a fine green. 1 HEY 
80 Stalk: is thick, juicy, and of a pale en] 
At the Top it forms a large Head, by ſending | 
Theſe 


longeſt in the lower Part of the Cluſter, and 
ſhorter toward the Top, the whole T uft is regu- 
gularly of a conic Figure, thick, ſhort, broad : at 
the Baſe, and pointed. | 

The Flowers are extremely elegant in them- 
ſelves, and this vaſt Tuft of them makes a moſt 
ſplendid Appearance. One terminates each of | 
theſe 'Footſtalks. The Size is conſiderable, the 
Form ſtarry, and the Colour a celeftial blue. 

There is a Variety of the Plant in which they 
are white, and ſometimes fleſhy, or tinctur'd with 


| 


a pale Crimſon; but theſe, tho' beautiful, are | 


far below the 1 and beer blue which is 
ihe natural Colour... 

In ſome well eultivated Plants thers i is a 4 Clow 
of purple with the blue, which is extremely | 
The various Mixture of the red, 
gives the violet Tinct to ſome, and to others a 


true purple: in all theſe Colours the Plant is af | 


extreme Beauty. | 


As the Shortneſs of the Footſtalks at firſt, in che 


play'd as the Rays in a painted Star. 


PERUVIAN HYACINTH, 


not fo full grown as thoſe below, the Continuance 
of the conic Figure of the Tuft depends upon the 
Manner of Flowering. 

In the uſual Way of managing the Plant, 
too much Sun prevents the perfect Opening of 
the upper Flowers; and the Tuft keeps, through- 
out the ſhort Time of the Bloom, its original 
conic Form: but we ſhall direct the Gardener to 
manage it ſo that the whole Number may open 
in Succeſſion; and in this Way the flowering of 
one Plant will continue a Month; and as the 
upper Flowers diſplay themſelves, the conic Form 
will ſwell into a kind of rounded Umbell: and 
the Gardener's Art ſhall ſet aſide one Term in the 


LIxN E AN Name, A Pendent _ on imperfect 
Management. 


The Flower is compos'd of fix Petals ; theſe 
are of an oval Form, ſharp-pointed, and diſ- 
It riſes 
naked from the Footſtalk. 16 5 8 | 

In the Centre ſtand fix Filaments, ſmaller up- 
wards, ſhort, and crown'd with oblong incum- 
bent Buttons. In the Midſt of theſe riſes a ſingle 
Style from the rounded Rudiment of a Seed- 
veſſel, which when ripen'd, becomes oval, with 
three Furrows, and contains, in ſo many Cells, 
numerous roundiſh Seeds. 

No Plant more obviouſly ſhews i its proper Claſs : 
it! is one of the Hexandria Monogynia of Linn vs. 


nden of the STarry HyacinTH, 


The Name Peruvian given at firſt univerſally 
to this Plant, led People to believe it muſt be 
ſought in that remote Part of e but it 
was ſoon found nearer home. 

Crustus, and the others of his Time, receiv'd 
Notice from Bog rrus, that the Salt-Marſhes and 
Meadows near the Openings of Rivers in Spain 
and Portugal abounded with it, in full Luſtre. . 

Its Soil there is à black rich Mould, tender 
and moiſt, and a little impregnated with Sea 
Salt. This gives the true Rule for its Culture: 


Plant has ſeldom in our Gardens, however much 
admir'd, arriv'd at its full Beauty. - + 

The many propagate it from Off- ſets; but to the 
Gardener who deſires to excel his Cotemporaries, 
the Method is from Seeds, and we ſhall direct him 
| how to follow this Courſe ſucceſsfully. In either 
Caſe, the Compoſt muſt be the ſame: and let it 
be prepar d in Time in the following Manner: 

Mix equal Parts of the richeſt black Moyld 
from under the Turf in a Meadow, and pure 
River-Mud : add to a Load of theſe two Buſhels 


of old Cow-dung, and two Gallons of Sza 
WATER. 


Mix the er well together, and thive 


upper Part of the Cluſter, is owing only to their being 


| them 


this has been unobſerv'd; and therefore the 
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FE March. them up in a Heap, ſprinkling on the Sz | Quancity of middling Sand. It muſt be ads; 
— Wars at Times as the Heap is made up. - ' | River Sand, naturally- clean, or Pit Sand, wald! 
Let our Gardener keep Mid to the Direction | by pumping on it till the Water runs off 6 
ve give him: Sea Water mult be us d; and if he | clear. A 
fancies common Salt made into Brine is the ſame-| Mix theſe very well together, and fill oy two. 


rn. 
* 1 


Thing, he will deceive himſelf. Sea Water contains 
other Ingredients beſide the Salt: the Bittern with 
which it abounds, is compos'd of a vitriolic, 


acid, and an abſorbent Baſe, and with this there is 


a bituminous Oil; great [Aſſiſtants to Vegetation. 
This juſt Obſervation is laid down in all its 


Force by Dr. Hou, an Author in whoſe {mall | 


Tractꝰ we find more Knowledge than in many 

Volumes before publiſh'd, and to whoſe Merit we 

are proud to give this Teſtimony; having ſeen 

the Doctrine confirm d by repeated e 773 
Let this lie to mellow. 


Obſerve what Plants ewe firongeſt, and 


mark one of them for Seed; there will be a ſuff⸗ 
cient Quantity from a ſingle Head: Let it ſtand 
till the Seed veſſels are perfectly harder d, then 
cut it off entire, and lay it on a Shelf cover'd 
with Paper, and having a Ledge of Paper alſo 
to prevent any of the looſe Seeds falling off; here 
they will harden in their Huſks, and to- 


ward Auguſt they may be carefully ſhaken out, | 


and ſpread looſe upon the Shelf to prepare for 
their Sowing. This is a Thing not encugh u un- 
derſtood or conſider' d. pq 
When Seeds are put into the Gans EE 
this hardening, their pulpy Subſtance rots before 
they can ſnoot; but when they are thus prepar d, 
the Principle of Life in the Eye juſt begins to 
*dperate, before the Moiſture brings on A de- 
ſtructive Fermentation. 
Nature proportions the Firmneſs of this Sub- 
ſtance, in every particular Plant, to the Principle 
of Life in the Bud. When that is flow. of 
Growth, this Subſtance is more hardly mellow'd ; 
when it is quick, this gets it juſt Conſiſtence 
ſooner : 
in the Air is always intended. 


In the Courſe of Nature, Seeds remain in their | 


Huſks a long Time, many long after the Plant is 
dead; its dry Stalk yet ſupporting itſelf erect 
and when the Wind ſhakes them out, they fall 
only on the Surface of the Ground, where they 
are not fo immediately moiſten d. We often ſow 
them too haſtily, and uſually bury them too deep. 
There is the more Need 1 this Caution therefore 
of drying them. | 

Theſe Principles are akin] we rake fuch 
Opportunities as occur molt fitly for relating them; 


ral; not alone of the particular Subject. 


In this Inſtance, the Seeds will be well dryd | 


toward the. latter End of Auguſt, and they Thould 


then be ſow'd in ſuch a Manner as will give the 
Gardener Opportunity of managing them at 15 | 


Pleaſure, with regard to Sun and Shade. 
Let a Couple of Boxes be nail'd up of W 
Boards, ſix Inches deep, and four Foot by three 


* * 


3 


— 


— = 


_— 


but, with this e nn | 


Boxes; make the -Surface fine and level, - and 
ſcatter on the Seeds. Take a calm Hour, and 


- ſpread them equally and not too cloſe. 


Sift over theſe a quarter of an Inch of the 
ſame Mould, and lay ſome Pieces of Buſhes over 
them lightly, to prevent F : 

Set the Boxes in a Place where they may have 5 


the Morning Sun fix- Weeks; then place them |. | 
open to the South, and allow them all the 
| Warmth that can be : and when Froſts ft in, 
cover them with a common Frame, ſuch as is 


us'd for Hot-Beds. In the milder Des raiſe : the 


=.  I>4 2  Þ 


In En the young Bann will appear, or 


remove the Buſhes ; but continue the Boxes under 


the Frame till all Danger of Froſt is over; then. 
ſet them out in a warm Place: keep the Surface 

carefully free from Weeds; and now and then al- 
low a little Moiſture. | 

As Summer advances, the 1 muſt be 
mov'd again, and ſet where they Be: -only fe | 
Morning Sun. 

In Auguſt following, A, the —.— with a 
Covering: of a Finger's Breadth of the Compoſt 
all this Time mellowing for Uſe ; A and elend 
them from the Froſts. 

The ſucceeding Auguſt is the Time for planting 
them outz and now the Heap of Compoſt comes 
into Uſe, let a Part of the Garden be choſen 
that has a South-Eaſt Aſpect, and let the Earth 
of a Border be taken out; fill the Place with the 
Compoſt; lay... the Surface. level, and draw 
Eines lengthways, at four laches Hes and 
croſsways at three. . 

The Bed will thus be mark out into 5 
Squares : in the Midſt of each open a Hole with : 


| a Trowel, broad enough, . and two Inches b 


lay up the Mould at the Edge. 

This ready, ſift the Earth in the Boxes, and 
ſeparate the Roots without injuring, them. Plant 
one in each Hole; and draw in che * care- 
fully over it. 

At the Approach of Winter "Fa over the 
Bed z and in hard Weather cover it with Canvas. 


In Spring clear the Ground of Weeds; and dur- 


ing Summer, at Times, water it. At Autumn 
ſift on ſome freſh Compoſt half an Inch, and de- 


and the Gardener is to underſtand them, in gene- | fend them during Winter. 


This is the whole M anagement, and the — 
ble of it will be very well repaid. The fifth 


Spring will ſhew their Flowers; and from the 


ſame Seed there will be White, Fleſh Colour, 
Crimſon, Blue, Deg nd un in all the 
Nag. | 

Let the fineſt be ted 5 at the End of 
Auguſt following, let a good Bed of common 


_ 
1 4 in Extent. Mix up as much of the Compoſt as Te - be Prepard for the N oye the 
„ will fill theſe Boxes, with one fourth Part its | others. 


* 40 Principles of Agricaity end Fegetation. * Tue Elly which obtan'd the Prize of the Rainhurgh Society. 
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Pl. 28. 
Fig. 3. 


March. 
up. and planted at a Foot Diſtance in the new. 


In the Beginning of September let them be taken 


Bed. Here let them ſtand two Years, that they 
may have full and fair Time to ſhew their Flower- 
ing. After this, let the beſt be preſery'd alone, 
and the others planted out in leſs regarded Places. 


The fine Plants left in the original Bed, myſt. 


Rand at about a Foot Diſtance ; and they alſo. | 
for doing this. 


out of the Ground, but planted as ſoon, as the 


will flower enn more n the an 
Year. 11 513 

After dg e eee to be kept. at 
all Times free from Weeds; and once in —_ 
Years to be taken up. vi 001 


out of the Border, and its Place muſt be ſup- 


— 


At this Time the old Compoſt mult be taken March. 


ply'd with a freſh Quantity got ready for that 
Purpoſe; - The Off. ſets muſt be taken off with 


Care at the ſame Time, and planted in a ſeparate 


Bed, and the old Roots plac d at n Diſtances 


i the new Compoſt. 


The laſt Week in Auguſt | is the proper Seaſon 
The Roots ſhould not be kept 


Off. ſets are taken off; - the freſh Border is 
made CI and the Places wa fe to e 


3. GoLD- ou NARCISSUS. 


The Varieties of- Nariſis rais'd by Culture: | 
are much more numerous than the Species we 
have from Nature: the Botaniſt, ſtrictly deciſive, 

owns but few; but in this Work we ſhall not 
omit the moſt conſiderable of the various Forms 
reſulting from Culture, refering each to its ori- 
ginal Kind. 

This Kind is call'd ſomewhat at Random by our 
Gardeners, Spaniſb Narciſſus, by ſome, the Mid- 
dling Spaniſh Narciſſus, and, by thoſe who aim 
at more Diſtinction, a Pſeudo-Narciſſus. 

Linn&vs calls the Species, to which it be- 
longs, Narciſſus foliis enſiformibus florum Ne#ario 
longitudine Petalorum: Sword-leav'd Narciſſus, with 


the Nectarium of the Flower equal in Lg to 


the Petalis 
In the common Growth this Species bas the 


Rim of the Nectarium broad, but tolerably plain : | 
in this State, Culture ſwells that Part into more 


Extent; and folds and plaits its Sides, and undulates 
its Verge. | | 

The Root is roundiſh, full of a lg Juice, 
and hung with many Fibres. 

The Leaves are long, and of a pale green; ; 
at firſt they are hollow'd, but when they have 
ſtood ſome Time they. ſpread out flat, and grow 
yet paler. 

The Stalk is a Foot and half high, naked, 
edged, and of a deeper green; and on its Sum- 
mit ſtands a ſingle Flower. This is very large, 
and of conſiderable Beauty. Its burſts out ſide- 
ways from a pale green Scabbard, which is, be- 


fore this Opening, oblong, compreſs'd, and 
blunt at the End. This ſerves it as a Cup, and 


withers ſoon after the full blowing. 
The Body of the Flower is form'd of ſix 


large Petals, oblong, broad, of a ſomewhat 


oval Form, and of a Nectarium which equals 
them in Length, and is folded and rumpled at 


the Sides, and at the Extremity expanded in 
Form of a Bell, with a wav'd, irregular, and 


ſinuated Rim. This Gardeners call the Cup. 
The Colour of the entire Flower is yellow; 
but in various Degrees. 
faint and pale but very pleaſing Tinct; and the 
Nectarium is of a deep gold — this is indy 
No 28. 


FR 


The Petals are of a | 


FIERY 


dverüfyd Gy the Light wid Shade Arden in _ 


Flower is well nouriſh'd; a Vaſe of beaten Gold. 
"Tis hence it has obtain'd in Hallandi the Name 

of the Golden Cup; and they, with Reaſon, pre- 

fer it to many of the gaudy and: moſt: double 
Kinds. | 

From the Inſide of the Nectarium, in its tubu- 
lar Part, ariſes ſix Filaments, not very long, but 
| crown'd with large Buttons, The Style which 
appears among theſe exceeds them in Length, 

and 1s ſingle, but terminated by a Top or Stigma, 
divided into three Parts: 

The Claſs of the Narciſſus is obviouſly found in 
theſe Characters, and the Diviſion under which it 
bs plac ed. Ic 1 is one of the Hexandria Monogynia. | 


| f 


Culture of this Nazetssvs, 


The Plant | in its 1 Stare i is native 5 almoſt 
every Part of Europe: it will therefore bear, 
without Danger, the worſt Cold of our Winters 


much above itſelf, the ſame Attention muſt be 
allowed, wherever 1 It is Propagated to continue it in 
that Luſtre. 

This is the Caſe of all theſe enrich'd Varie- 
ties : if left unregarded, they, by Degrees, ſhrink 
back into their original Plainneſs : we mention'd 
this under an Article wherein it is moſt plainly 

conſpicuous, the Degeneration of the Proliferous 
Daiſy : - which, if left but a few-Years unregarded 


to its Nature, loſes 'its irregular Offspring firſt, 
and then its Size and doubled Rows of Petals ; 


bears a common py'd Field Daily. 
Colour of the Nectarium will be loſt, unleſs Care 


moſt plainly its Original, will ſink into the com- 
mon wild baſtard Daffodil. 


form him under this Particular. 


4 P 


To 


the various Foldings and it reſembles, when the 


in the open Borders of a Garden; but as ſome 
Care muſt have been taken to raiſe the Flower ſo 


in the Ground, tho' at firſt ever ſo well adapted 


till, after four or five Seaſons, the ſame Root 


'Tis the fame here. The Foldings, Curls, and 


be taken of the Roots; and the Plant, ſhewing 7 


Our Gardener is, by this Time, fo well in. 
ſtructed in his Principles, that few Words will in- 
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March. 


Jo preſerve the Plant in its Beauty, the Bed 


— OT OE. renew'd once in two Years, and to im- 


Pl. 48. 


Fig. 4. 


prove its Luſtre, (for ſo far we could have 
him carry his Ar, it” muſt be ais d from 


Seed. 
The Coinpoſt we recommended for the Nar- 


ciſſus, deſcrib'd in a late Number, will perfectly 
of che fame Compoſt us'd- for the Robts. Tilt 


ſuit this; and it may be propagated from Off- 
ſets, or rais'd from Seed. 
The beſt Method is to'purchaſt Dutch Roots 


rais'd from the true Kind by Off. ſets in their 
Gardens; and from the beft Produce of theſe to 
collect Seeds for a freſh Progeny. Thus the firſt 
Shew will be equal to any others; and the ſuc- 
ceeding Plants will probably exceed them. 


The firſt Year let them flower; and cut down 


the Stalks before they form the Seeds. Then 
when the Leaves are wither'd, take them up, dig 
out the Mould, and fill the Place with new Cm 
poſt: plant in the Roots again, and cover them 
up carefully with Mould. Lel their Diſtance be 
fourteen Inches; and keep the Surface clean from 


Weeds. The ſucceeding Spring theſe Roots will!“ 


flower W ns" e and Wet r 
diſferefit Parts of- the Garden; and the fineſt, in 


a Bod by themſelves, every Lear remow' d. 


then be examined critically. N 
The fineſt Flowers muſt be bd for Seed, 


[ 


IPO. J. 7 - CO 


by ſetting up a Stick near them. The finiftrdre 


thi which have; 1. The ſtrongeſt Stallsz 2. The 


largeſt Flower; and, 3. The Nectarium moſt! 


folded; curlid and 1 rn _ We higheſt: 


gold Colour. 


Phe Seeds muſt be fav ui eſo with cuez. 
and. in the Beginning of September ſown in Boxes 


One they muſt have the Morning Sun only: 


from that Time to March they muſt be ſet open 


to txe Noon Sun; and during Summer they muſt 
be placꝰd ſo as to have only the Morning Sun again. 


The Earth when too dry, muſt be gently wa- 


ter d; and Moſs aud Weeds clear'd off with 
Care. 


Art two Years Gd the Roots RY ART | 


out of this Mould, by ſifting it, and planted at 
four Inches Diſtance in a Bed of the ſame Com- 
0D 


Thus will they be brought to flowering, and 


there will then be found a great Variety among 


them: many will, be inferior to thoſe from which 
the Seeds were ſav' dy many much finer. 7 
The ordinary Kinds muſt ba planted out in 


K ; l f 8 1 . * 4 
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The Botaniſt will know we are not here out of | 


the Narciſſus Kind. The Fonguille obtain'd its 
Name from the ruſhy Figure of its Leaves ; and 
is properly call d more at args the r Nar- 
ciſſus. 

So the Plant we call the 7 uk was origi- 
nally, tho* not properly, refer'd to the Hyacinth 
Kind, and call'd the T; uberoſe Hyacinth ; tho* the 
Generical Name was afterwards ſunk-in the fame 


Manner as in the Jonguille, and the Plant call'd 


Tuberoſe. 

The proper Eugliſßh Name of the Jonquille, is 
the Ruſh-leav'd Narciſſus. We repreſent it here in 
a State of conſummate Beauty; with the Flower 
larger than in the common Growth, and full with 
multiply'd Petals. 

The Colour, in itſelf elegant in a very high De- 
gree, here has the Adyantage of Light and | Shade 
with great Variety ; and, upon the Wage: few 
of the Narciſſus Kind excel it. 

In the ſingle State Authors have call'd it 
Narciſſus jucufolius luteus, with a Diſtinction from 
the Size major and minor, as if that conſtituted 
different Species. In this double State they 
name it Narciſſus jucifolius fore multiplict. 

Linn&us, expreſſing the whole Diſtinction of 
the Plant in its ſpecific Name, calls it Narciſſus 
ſpatha multiflora Nefario campanulato brevi fuliis 
ſubulatis: Subulate-leav'd Narciſſus, with many 


Flowers from the Scabbard, and oy gen | 


ſhort and Bell-ſhap'd. 
This Form of the ſingle Flower we wal hew 


I 


may Coats. 
and the 1 inner ones white. From the Bottom _ 


run many Fibres. 


| the Petals are more duſky,” the Inſides pa- 


JoNquilt. a, 


in x ſocceeding Plate, routing of another Kind. 
The Leaves are diſtimct in this as in the other 

Appearance, ſmall and equal at the Bottom, but 

dimiriifhing to the Point. "Phils is the Sets of 


the Term fabulated; - 


The Root is roundiſh, Nats, and JO of 
The outer Skin of a duſky brown, 


The Leaves are few, rarely more than tins 
or four, often but two, from a Root; and they 


are long, and of a fine green: they are not flat, 


as in the common Narciſſus, but rounded on the 
Back, and ruſhy ; browniſh toward the Bottom 
but for the reſt of a fine bright green, and Hol- 
low'd along the inner Side. 

The Stalk is round, not very n e Foot 


high, and of, a pale green, except at the Baſe, 


where it is often whitiſh. This riſes terminated 
by a flight Scabbard, containing the Rudiments 
of the Flowers. When they are perfected for 
blowing, this thin Film burſts on one Side, and 


three or four of them appear ſpreading themſelves 


into a kind of elegant Noſegay. 
They are, in this improv'd and double State, 


very large, full of Petals, and thoſe diſpos'd in 


ſo many Series, that it was not amiſs in Loser, 
to defcribe the Plant by the Term fore rotundæ 
circinitatis roſeo; but he err'd, in ſuppobng 755 
the reſt, that it differ'd as a Species. 

The Flower is throughout yellow, but not 
without ſome Variety of Tinge: the Backs of 
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March. ler,. and the mile Petals are paleſt. The Light 


—— and Shade from their accumulated Numbers, 


Pl. 28. 


Fig. 5. 


gives a great deal more apparent . 3 but 


thus much is in Nature. 

The internal Structure of the fimaple Flower is 
the ſame with that of the Naraſſus laſt deſcrib'd, 
except that the Nectarium is ſhorter. We refer 
to that Account, inſtead of repeating the Number 


and Form of the Filaments, and other Parts : 
here; and have choſen: for this Reaſon 8 the: Way, and nine Inches another; and in the Centre 


of each long Square made thus, let him plant an 


double Flower for the Figure. y Ml 
The Plant is of the ſame Genus with; the pre- 
ceding; therefore certainly of the ſame. Claſs, 
the Hexandria Monogynia, the Sixth in the Lin- 
Nan Method, and its firſt Section. 


. | J 
Culture of the DovBLe JONQUILLE. 


The ſingle Jonguille, from which Art and In-. 
duſtry have rais'd this ſpecious Flower, is a Na- 


tive of the warmer Parts of Europe: it is frequent 


in the Meadows of Spain, and at the, Mountains | 


Feet in Portugal; and loves a light rich Sdil. 
From this our rational Gardener will know that 


he is to ſeek no Means of Winter's Shelter, but 


that it will live in a well. choſen Spot of open 


Ground; and that its proper Soil will be one of 


— ** LY 


che light: Campatis.: That w We have direted for March. 


the Narciſſus, with ai ſmall - Mixture. more of 


Sand, and ſorne Earth: from under a Wood. File, 


will perfectly anſwer the Purpoſe. 


Let the Gardener chuſe a warm and ſhelter'd 
Part of the Garden; and taking out the Earth 
of the Border a full Spade = fill up wih the 


Compoſt, 
Leet him draw Lines at a Ei oot Diſtance one 


Of from ſome good Root; 


Let him cover theſe with. two Itiches af, the 
Due Mould',. and after this they will require. no 


more Care than to be kept. clear from Weeds; to 
be ſhelter'd in the Ground in ſevere Winters, by 


| ſome. Pea-ſtraw thrown into the Bed; and every 


other Year to be taken up, and have the Earth 
taken out as at their firſt Planting ; and its Place 
ſupply d- with a , freſh, Parcel of the ſame Kind. 
Thus they will continue to flower ſtrong and 
finely, and will encreaſe themſelves by Off. ſets. 


This is all the common Cate, and this pre- | 
a ferves them. Thoſe who would improve them, 
The Method 
we have laid down for the preceding Kind, ſuits 


muſt raiſe the Plants from Seed. 


this without Alteration. 


5. DOUBLE 


The Iialian Fields ſupply'd us with the Ori- 


8 of the laſt double Flower, but the Sooo Footſtalks: they are oblong, conſiderably broad, 


obtuſe at the Ends, and dented regularly about | 
the Edges. 


of this we draw from Home. 
The common Primraſe of our Thickets, rais'd 
by the Gardener's Hand, and improv'd. by re- 


peated Culture, affords the elegant and conſpi- 
cuous Flower we have repreſented in the annexed 
Figure: and which in Nature never fails to at- 


tract the Eye, and command a fix d Attention. 

Moſt of the old Writers have deſcrib'd it; for 
in this double State it has ſometimes, from fa- 
vouring Circumſtances, and a Luxuriance in Na- 
ture, been found in the Fields; and it was early 
known in Gardens: they call it Primula veris 
fore duplici, fore multiplici; and fore pleno. In its 
plain and ſingle State they call it Primula veris 
minor; and Verbaſculum majus ſingulari fore. 

LIN NAÆus, who conſiders this Plant, the Cowꝛſ- 
lip, and the Oxlip, as Varieties of one Stock, not 
three diſtinẽt Species, calls it Primula foliis denta- 
tis rugofis : Dentated and rough-leav'd Primula. 

The Variations from the Primroſe Stock in 
Gardens are indeed nearly endleſs, witneſs the Po- 
Hantheus Kinds, of which we have ſpoken in our 


fourteenth Number; but whether the Cowſlip be 
from the ſame Stock, demands more Obſervation. 


The Double Primroſe is in all its Parts, except 
the Flower; ſmaller than the ſingle. 
The Root conſiſts of a ſmall Head, from 


N run numerous e thick . Fi- 
bres, 


—— 
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Their Colour is a pale but elegant green; aud | 


they are uneven on the Surface, rough, furrow'd 
as it were, and mark'd with ſinking Fibres. 


They are ſmooth on the upper Side, but a little 


hoary on the underneath, and there the Ribs and 


Veins, which ſink in on the upper Side, are pro- 


minent, pale, and more hoary than the reſt. 
The Flower-ſtalks riſe among the Leaves, nu- 
merous, pale, and delicate; of various Heights, 


from two Inches to five or fix, and enclin'd in 
different Directions; ſo that when a Root is well 


eſtabliſh'd in the Ground, and in full Flower, 
the whole Tuft is very elegant. The Footſtalks 


- ſupport each one Flower; they are whitiſh, ſome- 


what hoary, and have no * of Leaves 
upon them. * 

The Flower ielf is large, 3D) of an elegant 
white, compos'd of numerous Series of Petals, 
oblong, obtuſe, rumpled and way'd, and — 
together in a pleaſing Irregularit . 


The Characters from which the Clatz ſhould a | 
learn'd, are in a great Meaſure obliterated by this 


Multiplicity of Petals : they are to be ſought in 


the ſingle Flower; and we have already given | 


them under the Article Polyanthous, | 
The double Flower, as the ſingle, has its long 


| hollow — mark d FR. five Ridges, and di- 
vided 


* 


| 
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| ance has induced to rank it as a diſtinct Species, 


ſends many long thick Fibres. 


pale greyiſh green, pointed and edged. 


enrich'd by the Addition of a little Wood-Pile 


vided at the End into as many Segments. The Fi- | 
—— laments are five in the ſingle Flower, and the Style 
is ſingle, whence the Plant is refer'd to the Pentan- 


dria Monogynia : the Seeds are numerous, and 
are contain'd in an oblong plain Capſule, which 
the Cup defends, till it burſts to ſcatter them. 


Culture of the DovBLe PRIMROSE. 


The common Gardener needs no other Inſtruc- 
tions on this Head than to part the Roots at Au- 
tumn, and plant them in freſh Paſture-G round, 


Earth and Cow- dung. Here they will keep their 


— 


n and detivind from him very little Care. March. 
It will be proper to take the Roots up once in —— }. 


three Years; and either to plant them in new 


Places, or to take up the Mould, and put in freſh. 


At theſe Times the Roots may alſo- be parted, 
and will thrive well. The firſt Week in ah Rpt 
is the beſt Time for this Work. 


To encreaſe the Variety, and obtain the Credit 


of more perfect Gardening, they muſt be rais'd 
from Seeds. This we ſhall have Occaſion to 
name in a ſueceeding Number; but, in general, 


the Method is already deliver d under the A e 
ren wing oak | 


. Flower ;- for with all its Pride of Size and Sin- 


6. GREAT ORANGE DAFFODIL. 


A ſhort Deſcription will ferve for this conſpicuous | 


gularity, it is no more than a Variety rais'd by 
artful Culture from the ſame Stock with the Gold- 
cup'd Narciſſus nam'd before. 


Authors, whom the Singularity of its 83 


have call'd it Narciſſus fore maximo flavo. It 
would be better expreſs'd by the pointed Form of 
the Petals, and lacerated Edge of the Nectarium; 
if a Variety deſerv'd a diſtin Appellation. 

The Student knows this is not the Courſe of 
Science; and we have told him that he is to re- 
fer it to the Narciſſus foliis enfiformibus florum nec- 
tario longitudine petalorum : Sword-leay'd Narciſſus, 
with the Nectarium equal to the Petals. In this 
Variety indeed luxuriant Culture brings it con- 
ſiderably to exceed that Length. 

The Root is a large Bulb; and from its Baſe 


The Leaves are long, narrow, flat, and of a 


The Stalk is a Foot high, and ſupports a ſingle 
Flower. This burſts from an obtuſe filmy Scab- 


S2 S888 090,000,008 
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cuous. It conſiſts, as in the other Daffodils, er 


ſix Petals, ſurrounding a vaſt Nectarium. 


The Colour is throughout a ſtrong yellow 5 
and, when the Flower is perfect, there is in it a 
Tinge of Orange. The Nectarium is deeper 
than the Petals in Colour; and in its variouſly torn 


and ragged Edge, has the full Luſtre of this ſin- 
gular Colour, 


The internal Parts, and ah ſucceeding "EY 55 


veſſel, we have deſerib'd already, for they are the 
ſame as in the before- mentioned Species: nor is 
its Culture in any thing different, except that it 


requires a mellow'd Soil, enrich'd with rotted 


Dung; and about the Tune of its 15 lowering 
wants more Water. | 


It is one of 'the Hexandria Able of Din 


N K us, and may be encreas'd from Off,: ſets with 
great Eaſe. 


cup'd Narciſſus, whence there will be a Variety of 
new Flowers, the proper Pride of the ingenious 


Gardener, 


EO RR a Ie LIE ANV 


II. 


"Yiu Mano —— of the Kr Garden, r ond Stove. 


F there be Vacancies in any Part of the | 

Borders, from Caſualties or Neglect, there are 
fome of the perennial fibrous rooted Plants which 
may very properly be this Week planted to ſupply 
them. 
The Buphtbalmums and ſeveral of the Golden 
Rods are of this Number; and Pinks, Carnations, 
and Sweet Williams, may be added where re- 


quir'd. But let all theſe be taken up with large 
3 ; 


| tium, and Oriental Malloꝛv. 


Balls of ET and RM . in Holes 
well open'd, and the Mould carefully broken. 
Provide alſo this Week for thoſe hardy Annuals 
which are to be rais'd from Seed on the Spots 
where they are to remain. 
well ſome ſmall Pieces in different Borders, and 
levelling the Surface, ſow upon one the ſmall 
blue Convolvulus, on others Dwarf Ferm, * 


Let 


For thoſe of more Curioſity, it ri- 
| pens Seeds freely and perfectly; and they may 
be ſown as we have directed for thoſe of the Gold- 


For this Purpoſe, dig 


or GERDENITNG 
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be lifted over hem. Cardlefs or ignorant Gardeners 
rake them in; but this "defeats the Purpoſe of 
that careful Sowing we directed. The Seed are 
thus drawn together in Lumps in ſome Places, 
and there are Vacancies in others. It is not fit 
by any Means ; for the Merit of this Sowing is, 
chat arm nity War Where they Hſe, ch. 
out Removal. 1 

This Care taken for a SE un Wachen 
Kinda, let ds 'Gardener look to his Beds of Valu- 
able Flowers; they will now be in a Condition to 
n eee 8 
the Labour. 


1 


AY "Lex the Bas be fennel e ahn and . 
— gular, and kt a Quartet of an Inch 'of Moutd 


The early Tulips will be-le-euarenbls vb. | 


eee » N on the 
later. 
Let che Beds be arch'd with ral Hodgay aind 
every Night covered with Canvas. — 
the Weather, let this be taken off, earlier or later, 
in the Morning: but let it always be reinov'd, 
zãs ſoon as it can with Safety, to the Plants; for | 
free Air gives them Brightneſs of Colouring. 


Let not the leaſt Bud of a Weed _— 


among them : if the Mould be dry, two Hours 
after Sun-riſe give them a gentle Watering ; z and 


* the Co and Expoſure in a mode- 
neither to 


This i is the Time for removing the Boxes of 
young Auricula Plants from their Winter Situa- 
tion. They muſt now have little Sun. 

Let no Moſs or Weed appear upon the Mould; 
and if it grow dry, refreſh the Whole with a lit- 


tle Water. This muſt be given From a Pot with a 


very fine Noſe, and in good Order: and it muſt 
be held but a ſmall Height above the Surface. Heavy 
Watering will waſh away the Mould from the 
more ſuperficial Roots; and a Crack in the Head 
of the Pot may throw half of them out of the 
Ground. 

The tender Annuals, ** according to our 
Directions upon Hot- Beds, will foon be fit for 


For ſtarve them. ſeparate Imall Pots; and as they encreaſe in Height 


Tranſplantiniz. The ſecond Hort-Bed now ſhould 
be muce ready for them: they muſt be con- 
ſtructed Juſt as the firſt, only te Mould which 
covers it müft be ver) ich, and laid one Inch 
deeper than on the other. Theſe prepat'd this 
Week will be ready the next, for the Reception of 
the Plants. 


March. 


1 


Now Net him Honiton the Mahagefrient of che 


Greenhouſe, #ecording to the Weather: the Plants 
require Air after their long Confitiement from it; 
but they ure made tender beyond Their Nature, by 
chat Cboſeneſs ; therefore the urmoſt Tate muſt be 
taken in admitting it to them, 

The Middle ar mild Days mult "always be 

watch'd for this Purpoſe, and the Glaſſes muſt be 
open d a little: the very leaſt; When it can ſafely 
be done, will be ſerviceable and of Degrees 


| they will bear more. 


Prepare for Supply, by this Week wing 
| The Seeds of ſeveral of the Nightſliades which do 


| not vequire the Stove, particularly of that Kind 


call'd Au] Plinii, may be now ſown. 


They ſhould be firſt clean'd, and harden'd on 
a Shelf, and then fown in Pots of à light Com- 
poſt.” Thie ſbould be ſet half up their Height 
in a moderate Hot-Bed, and water'd once in three 
Days, the Plants will riſe freely; and when they 


are two, Inches high; they ſhould be Planted into 


into larger. 


Let the Temperature of the Air in the Stove 
be examined: and as the ſevere Cold decreaſes, 
let the Fires be leſs. 

Stir up the Bark- Beds where they lie uneven, 
or have loſt their natural Warmth : and when 


this general Care is taken, let there be Attention 


paid ſeverally to the Plants. Tap will require 
cleaning and watering: -. 

Let no Filth temain upon any Part; nor any 
dead Leuves or detaying Branches: and let the 
Earth be ſtir'd u 


ſome freſh Mould added, n from 


| the proper Compoſts, 


rr 


8 E. 0 tr. l. 
Th Bois of th SE MINARY for this Week 


118 Week it will be proper to ſow ſeyeral 

of the American Trees which bear the open 

Air in otit Climate : The Virginian Walnuts, the 

Atacitis from the ſame Quarter, the Liquid Amber | 
Tree, ati& the Planer. 

The particular Matiagemient of each of theſe 

we ſhall deltyer uhdet their roper Heads, treating 

of them wen in their 


general Method now is the fame ; the Earth muſt 
No 28, 


eſt Perfection. The 


be broke very fine, and the Seeds or Fruits plac'd | 


ok 2 careful Hand at TP Diſtances. 
Afterwards, if the Mould grow very dry, it 
muſt be refreſh'd with Water. The Beds muſt be 
kept clear from Weeds; and when the young 
Trees are of a Bigneſs for tranſplaining, they 
muſt be remov'd with Caution. 
Let the next Care be of thoſe Trees which are 
planted out from their Seed-Beds in Rows, and 
ave ſtood ſome Time to robot. 
The great Article for encouraging theſe to 


4 Q | ſhoot, 


pon the Surface of the Pots, and 
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are preparing for the Spring Growth and if this 
be done carefully, there will be a fine new-broken 
Soil thrown all about the Fibres for them to 
ſhoot freely; and obtain abundant Nouriſhment. 
This done, let the careful Gardener. look over 
thoſe. Trees and Shrubs he is training for conſpi- 
cuous Parts of the Garden, and for other Pur- 
poſes, where they will be in Sight. E 
Let him trim up thoſe he intends bien 


pa tye carefully the young Shoots of ſuch as he 


would have riſe ſtrait to Stakes. Nature is very 
obedient to the Hand at this Time; and whatever 
Form is given her, ſhe will retain: but if 
the Shoot be ſuffered to run crooked! en I 
Art will reduce it afterwards.” u oneb..od 

This is the beſt Seaſon for ſowing mba of; the 
biennial and perennial Plants; which ſhould ſtand 
in the Seminary till the Autumn before their flower- 
ing. The general Practice for theſe is to be the 
ſame : the Particulars we ſhall * under 
ſeveral Species. 

The Ground for the 3 of che Seeds 
muſt be well dug, and all Roots of perennial 


e $12. eee e be ge, of . u. 


ek ſhoot, is digging up the Earth — the Rows. | 
—— No Time is ſo ſerviceable as this, becauſe. they 


eren 


Z 2 «c 


Weeds carefully picked out: 
as Couch-graſs ;, for if that be ſuffered to re · 
main in the Ground now, . it will. be impoſſible to 
pull it up afterwards, without tearing up the 
young Plants; or, to lags | it in. Is A 
them. 


When aan cleard 1 " 
"the Surfyce be laid lewhs and the Seeds, accord- 
ing to their Kinds, ſcatter d on it at various. Di- 
| ſtances, fewer being allow'd to the: aa as 
the Plants are larger. et ritt m8) i 
| About a Quarter of mn Inch ef kant mn le 
Gried. over them; and after that a few Buſhes 
thrown on, to keep off Damage from Accidents. 
Theſe are to be _ * about 2 the 
Plants are to appear. 6 
After this, . wine 
as Occaſion require; and when they have ſome 
Strength they muſt be planted out into other 
Beds, there to remain * er e p 
the Border. "A 11:8 

This Week the Gartner Sud W Wal 
Flowers; - French Honeyſuckle, Columbines, and 
Roſe Campions, r ne and Vero- 
nicas. 8 308 . 


POMONA, or - the FRUIT-GARDEM.. 


OME. Cam 10 * be eben bt che Trees 
8 planted the preceding O#ober. We have di- 
rected in what Manner their Heads ſhould be cut 
down; and the next Buſineſs is to prevent the Earth 
from drying about their Roots. Various Methods 
have been propos'd for this; but nothing is ſo 
well as a Defence of Turf. 

Let a Quantity of this be cut from a Common 
of the uſual Thickneſs ; and let it be carefully laid 


about the Root of the Tree, and to two Foot Di- 


ſtance all round it. 

This will anſwer more than one Purpoſe. The 
Weight of the Turf will keep the Mould firm 
and ſteady to the Roots, as well as preſerve it in 
a State of Moiſture : and Waterings given upon | 


this will gently make their Way thro”, to the 


perfect Refreſhment of the Trees; the Sun's 
Power will be kept off from over drying the 
Mould; and every thing will promote Nature's 
Courſe in forming the Shoots. 

Let the Gardener look round his young Fruit- 
Trees ; and if there be any other, which though 


of fomewhat longer ſtanding, want the ſame Aſ- 


ſiſtance, let them have it. 

If he find any over headed for the Root, 
which will be now diſcover'd plainly, they muſt 
be cut a little cloſer. Let the Surface be ſtir'd 


IJ 


ö 


| 


1 


is fit all Know it. 


about them, and let | With have the ſame Re- 
freſhment of Turf laid with the Graſs Side down- 
wards at their Roots, and Waterings at Inter 
vals. 

This Week ler the Gardener plant Fo. where 
they are wanted. This is an Article as little un- 
derſtood as any in his Profeſſion, and conſequent- 
ly as ill practis d: its Importance requires that 
we deliver it in a better Manner. 

The firſt Conſideration is the Soil, which r re- 
quires to be dry and poor. Vines that have 
grown in England from old Walls; and in the 
warmer Parts of Europe, out of the Cracks of 
Rocks, have borne better Grapes than any 
other. 


In France, where their Soil is naturally poor 


enough for other Things, they throw in Rubbiſh 
for the Plantation of Vines ; and, in general, the 
ſame Practice is follow'd ſucceſsfully in England - 


| bur there is one Thing greatly preferable, which I 


have ſeen done only in a few Places, and 
there kept a profound Secret : this i is, the mixing 
among the Soil Chips of Stone. thy 

Even 1taly cannot do this; for their Stone is 
Marble; hard, and cold. England has a vaſt Re- 
ſource for the Improvement of the Vine; and it 


Inſtead 


none ſo carefully Mar, 
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of Stone be uſed : this, in _— Counties lies at 


| have ſince advi ſed che 


ance; and it will keep in Order a great while. 


how far che woody Part will extend itſelf, whan 


is not to be by a Hole, as in other Caſes, but by 
a double ſhelving. Trench. 


Inſtead of Brick and Lime Rubiſh, let Refuſe 


the eg and elſewhere the Chipings from a 
Maſon's Vard will do; only let che Kind be well 
choſen; the ſofteſt Ar rougheſt Stone is beſt, 
Ryegate Stone better than any other; it warms, as 


well as abates the Richneſs of the Ground; and im- N 


— On = e 


4 there are no others; — Tur = * 
better flavouft d ¶. 21 3 3 e Now 
"Examiting how this Wy Þ. 12 

bouring County, 3 e rom tutnilly 

Soil, what the "Gardener" mo not. por Ng J port 

rock of 'Sto f ne ſucceſs- 


fully. 


QC! Fig id 10 


Ib. Ge would be. flat or bot too chick, | 
wack, as naturally fy. off; in, the firſt working 
the Stone; and they ſhould, afterwards; be beat to 
Pieces with a Mallet. The moſt uſeful * 


is the bigneſs of a Crom - piece. Wes A 


Therefore when a Plantation is intended, ay | 


88 
* de te ra JO lt... a Md. 


2 in a ſlanting Manner outwards. 


March. 


This done, there will be a Trench, with a 


Ridge in the Middle of it. In chis Manner let 
the Opening be made for the Reception of all 
the Sets; and then let them be taken up, if in 


the fame, Graund ; or unpacked, if brought from 
ſtant Place. 


«xIn either Caſe they * be planted with Speed, 
as” well as Care, for the Air has great Effect up- 


on their tender Roots; and nothing but Expedition 
in the Work « can preſerve them when they are un- 


= 95 deal of Caution,” is „ required, in the 


puling e of cheſe; 5 dat it is no more en Borg 
we have d directe 


2498085 


1 \ 


Let a Quantity & » wet Moſs by, in Readineſs 
when they are taken up; and let them be imme- 


'diately laid upon a Bed 9 chis, with more * it 
en chem. | þ 

In this Manner let * by 3 to the Fund 
aud. when; chey are unpacked, let ne be planted 


C2 + % ® 4G 15 


the Ground; bury in it ſome of this Stone Rubiſh,; | with careful Speed. 


and mix more among the upper Part: add a 


little Soot and Coal-Aſhes ; and a good: dea f 


The Root conſiſts of a ſtrong part 3 and Fibres 
iſſuing from it. This ſtrong Part will be alive; 


freſh Mould from a hilly barren: Paſture, that has but in Spite of the beſt” _ wy of the Fi- 


not been plowed in Man's Memory. 169? 
This Soil will have Strength without Luxori- 


Let the Border be dug and prepared in this 
Manner to the Breadth of five Feet, and all the | 
Roots of perennial Weeds taken out. | 

This prepared, let the Vines he brought in. 
The old Method was to plant Layers: of later 
Time, Cuttings mentioned by ſome, but lightly, 
has been d: but the Uſe of Layers, is 
after all the beſt. 1 

Thoſe who ie to Layers, ſay tne Roots * 
cay in the Removal. *Tis certain they are flight, 
not firm, as in other Shrubs ; but they only de- 


cay, becauſe ill managed: they may be preſerved | 


alive, and they will help the Plant. 
The Method is this. Mark upon the Border 


placed at about ſeven Inches from the Wall, this 
is to be the Rule for Planting ; and the Method 


Let. the Earth lie entire ding adic!. Mark, 


and on each Side dig away the Mould one Spade 


bees will be decayed. 1 / | 


Theſe would hurt'the Living Ones, if the Vines 
were planted in the Manner of other Trees, 
and it would be in vain to direct the Gardener 
to cut the dead Ones out, for there is no know- 
ing which are dead, and which not: it is there- 


fore we have aeced che un of Ridge-plant- 
ing. A CJ 74 ; 


The Trenches ae now hind we will ſuppoſe, 


the Plants ready, and three People ſhould be em- 


ployed in the Work, one to place the Plants, a- 
nother to cover in the Mould, and a third to take 
Care of the Remainder : otherwiſe more will be 
loſt chan ſaved. 

Wen the firſt is taken out, the FA Root 
muſt be cut off at each End to refreſh it for grow- 
ing ; it muſt then be laid along upon the Back of 
the Ridge ; and the Fibtes growing from it, muſt 
be ſpread on each Side down the two ſloping 
Parts; then the Mould muſt be carefully put 
in; and the Plant will thus grow much better than 
from a bare Cuting. Some of the Fibres will 


decay, but others will live, and the main Part 


will ſend out more. 
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"CHLORTS, . . EITCHEN-GARDED. gp 


HE Asparagus will now, le reparing t 
kobe, and the Beds mult de Prong 5 
giving its large Buds Room. This muſt be done | 
with a three” pronged Fork, flat, and with ſhort | 
Tynes :It is beſt to have one  purpolely mache for 

this Service, for the Benefit ĩt does 1 is very « "eſſential; 
and yet without due Care, it may do more harm, 
than'it can good, by hurting the Crown of the | 
R oots. 1 110 s 

The proper Management of che Weihe un 
Time, looſens the Mould, deſtroys Werds, and 
attracts all the Tofluences of the Air, Dews, and 
Showers; | theſe ſwell che Buds, and the freſh bro- 
ken Mould gives them free Paſſage : they grow 

more quick, and oy are dend bam m. 
voured for u. * 

This done, let a rich; warm Picee be Fine 
and levelled, and ſow a Crop of Endive. It * 
come in a very acceptable Seaſon. | 

We have in the preceding Numbers diredted x _ 
Sowings of Dutch Parſley. The Plants gf tlie firit 
will be now come up, and it will be proper When, 
they. have a few Leaves, to thin them. 

The Gardeners always (fo far as I have "RIF 
leave them too cloſe : let them ſtand eight Inches 
aſunder, and let the Ground be now and then * 
broke with a ſmall ſtrong Hoe between them. 

The Crops of Radiſhes will appear now 
freſn and vigorous, from the Sowings we lately 
directed: they require the ſame Management 
with this Parſley to bring them to Perfection, but 
not ſo great a Diſtance, they ſhould be thin d 
by Hand, pulling up the poor Plants ; and leav- 
ing the reſt at four Inches Diſtance. _ | 

This pulling up a Part, will leave the Ground 
light and looſe about the reſt for the if .and, 
will that Way be of great Service; a few Days af- 
ter they muſk be hoed in the Manner we 0 now 
directed for .the Parſley. 

The Trouble is not ſo much, and they will thus 
come early; and be tender and well taſted, A 
dry Morning, after a light Froſt, is the beſt Time | 
tor this, the Mould being then crumbly and free, 


| the Depth of one Inch, or thereabout; and into 


draw the Mould over them, and in nine Days, 


to them with a Hoe. 
watched; to defend theth from Slugs; and the 


ie will fal a ee 
being broke at the Surface, the Dews ml. be re- 
cei 8 and it will keep moiſt and lobe. | 
"he Gardener will r ne hive £7 
refled kim, reſpecting Hot-Beds for Cucumbers 
| and Melons: he knows how he is to manage the 
Plants of his firſt Sowing, and noy it will — | 
| pr ip prepare for a ſetond Crop. "FT 
ner, and "the whole 


diene ofthe oun 
Phatirs tht be the faine 1 's 


Some French Bent ſhould be planted this 
Week, bur it muſt be done with great" Care, — 


Clheunthattion. | 
F che Ground be wet, 260001 ene 


of ſhooting; and if the Place be expoſed, cold 


Winde win * the one b eue p 


"From this they wa bedefeaded; and e from 
Slugs, for their firſt Leaves ar very Juicy, and 
theſe Devourers are fond of them, 

This regards their Management, when up; 
and we ſhall ſpeak of it hereafter. The preſent 
Care muſt be in the Choice of a Spot; this 
ſhould be in a ſheltered and warm Place, and where. 
the Ground is higher ' than the Generality, that 
Wet may not ſettle upon it. 

If che Weather be very rainy, the Sowing ſhou'd | 
be, defer'd; but ſuppoſing this good, and the 
Plece thus choſen, there will be a Proſpect of a 
very valuable Crop. 

The Batterſea Bean, or leſſer French Bean is the 
beſt Kind for now. Let Drills be opened 
along the Bed at ſixteen Inches Diſtance, and to 
cheſt drop the Beans at about three Inches aſunder, 
with good Weather, the Plants will appear. As 
they rife in Height, the Mould muſt be drawn up 
They muſt be carefully 


Grund between them muſt be hoed once in ten 
Days. 


E DEN: 


March. HIS Plant, tho” of conſummate Ele-] The Root is oblong, irregular, brown, and hung March; 


Pl. 29. 
Fig. 1, 
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Flowers and curious Plants now in their Perfection. 
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gance, has ſo much the Aſpect of a com- about with many flender and very long whitiſh —— 
mon Weed by our Pathways, that till the | Fibres. | | 
Flowers diſcloſe themſelves, it ſeems no other than The firſt Leaves are numerous, and they have 
that wild Plant whoſe Seeds have by Chance | long ſlender Footſtalks. They are oblong and 
been blown into a Garden. It is indeed no more | inderited ; conſiderably broad at the Baſe, and 
than a Variety of the Weed it ſo much reſem- | ſtnaller to the Point. 
bles; but no Accident of Growth renders it ſuch | The Stalk is ten Inches high, purpliſh at the 


in Engliſh Paſtures. Bottom, toward the Top of a pale green, and 
We receive the Seeds from in warmer Parts of | covered with a light velvety Down. 


Europe, where it burſts in all this Glow of Beauty, On each Side of the Stalk there runs à flight 
from the Cracks of Rocks onthe Sides of Mountains. | Furrow 3 and at Diſtances there are about two 


In our Gardens theſe Seeds produce the ſame | Knots ; the Stalk at theſe alſo is ting'd with pur- 
noble Variety; but if the Culture be neglected, the | pliſh; and there riſe from each of the Knots two 
ſame Root will, after a few Years, produce the | Leaves: theſe have ſlender Footſtalks, ſhorter 
common Selfheal, ſuch as we tread upon in every | than thoſe from the Root, but they reſemble them 


Foot-Path. - | in Form. They are broadeſt at the Baſe, ſmaller 
This is the Caſe we mention'd in Regard to | to the Point, and irregularly dented along the 

the Proliferous Daiſy , and thus it is with all Va- Edges. 

rieties : this juſtifies Linn aus, who, tho the Their Colour is a deep ſtrong green ; and they 

Plant ſtands diſtinguiſh'd as a Species in C. Bav- | are ſmooth on the upper Side, and hairy under- 

HINE, under the Name Prunella cerulea magno flore; | neath. 

and in moſt other Authors with like Appella- The Flowers are large and very beautiful: 

tions, has reduc'd it to a Variety only, and re- | they terminate the Stalk in a thick ſhort Spike, 

fer'd it to the common Selfbeal. This he calls | and they are large and gaping. Their Colour a 


Prunelta foliis ovato oblongis petiolatis : Prunella, deep and elegant violet blue. They charm the 
with oblong oval Leaves on Footſtalks, | Eye, but they have no Smell. 
Numb, XXIX. | 4 R 


Their 
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EM. COMPLEAT BODY 
Me. TG ES | open to ET SHE Sl, a Wendet by. a Wall. March. 
tion. Each is plac'd in a ſnort Cup, divided into Let him mix ſome Sand, the coarſeſt he cay ——. 
two Lips. The upper Lip is flat, and nip'd | get, with freſh Paſture- Earth and old Cow-dung. 


forms the Body of 


Top; and this Part runs in one Branch above the 


the Linnaan Method, comprehend all thoſe 


thrives wild, and this the careful Gardener ſhould 


- warm European Climate. 


lightly in three Parts at the Top. The lower 

is narrower, and li ep ſplit in two. aa] 
Flower, which e | 1 
The tubular Par 


biate and wide 0 


Baſe is ſhort : the oy Lip is large, broad, and 


ſtands drooping: the under Lip is ſmaller, and 
turn'd down; it is cut into three Segments, of 
which the middle one, which is . is dent- 
ed in the Midft and ſerrated. 7 ; 

Within the Body of the Flower ate boch Fla. 
ments, two of theſe are ſhorter than the others: 
the longer Pair are in a Manner ſplit at the 


Button, which is inſerted over the other. With 


theſe riſes a ſingle Style from a fogf-pxtted Rydi-} 


ment, which ripening afterwards, forms four di- 


ſtint Seeds, lodg'd in p without. a Cap- } 


ſule. 
The Botanical Student hence learns the Claſs |. 
*. Section of the Plant. The Didynamia, in 


Plants in whoſe Flower two Filaments are | 
Jarly longer than the others; and the Subdiviſion 
is into Gymnoſpermia, thoſe which have the Seeds 
naked in the Cup; and Angioſpermia, ſuch as 
have them in a Capſule, This Plant is one of 
the Gymnoſpermia, | 


Culture of the VIorET SELFHEAL, 


We have told in what Places this elegant Plant 


" TM 


make the Rule of his Conduct. 
The Plant is to be rais'd from Seeds, and they 
ſhould be obtain'd from Spain, or ſome othet 


A Buſhel of the = 17 a Peck of each of 
the Le 0 


* 1 8 1 under the 
Wall, 1 the Point of à TMAwel pick out 
ſome of the Mortar from between the Bricks, fill- 
ing up the Place with this Compoſt: then 
adding more, till it be rais'd to the Level of the 
Bed. 
pon this Ground, and principally cloſe to the 
Fw „ let him in the Beginning of Aug ſcatter 
the Seeds pretty thick. Let him ſift over them a 
| cow's Breadth of common Mould , this will 
Keep the" Seeds moiſt till they-ſhooe; and will give 
* Part the Colour of the reſt. 
In geptembrr the young Plants will appear, and 
they muſt be weeded and left to Nature. The 
Winter will kill ſome; 4nd in Spring the weaker 
of thoſe which remain muſt be dy up, the 
. ſtrongeſt being left at a Foot Diſtance, 
Some will have rooted by this Time into the 
Wall, and they will be the moſt healthy. 
, Theſe will naturally flower the firſt Spring; 
and the next Vear all. 
4 After this no more Care need be taken of the 
lant. 
Thoſe Roots which have run into the Wall 
will ; live many Years; and the ſcatter'd Seeds 
will raiſe others in Places where Nature will pre- 


| . | ſerve them. 


If they are not permitted to Seed, the Stalks 
being cut off as the Flowers fade, more will be 
- produc'd in their Place, throughout a great Part 
of the Year ; and their thick Tufts hanging about 
Bottoms of the Walls, where nothing elſe will 
grow; and where they will look too rich for 
Weeds, cho' unlike all other F lowers, will give a 


Let the Gardener fix upon a Piece of a Border 


* 


very pleaſing Variety. 


| 
| 


Mountains; valuable for its erect and firm Aſpect, 
the Number and the Luftre of its Flowers, and 
for their early Appearance. We are accuſtomed 
to the Aſters in great Variety in Autumn; but the 
earlier Kinds have always an Air of Singularity. 

* Roninvs brought this Species from its native 
Mountains into the Gardens of his Country: and 
DoparT nam'd it there After Pyrenæus præcox 
fore cæruleo majore: Early Pyrenzan Aſter, with 
large blue Flowers. 


Mox15ow has deſcrib'd it alſo under the Name 
After pracox fore cæruleo majori. The earlier 
Writers did not know it. 


The Root is long, whitiſh, ſpreading, and fur- 
niſhed with a Multitude of Fibres. 
The Stalk is firm, upright, robuſt, and two 
Foot high: ſingle all the Way up; well covered 
; | 


BLUE PYRENAAN As TER. 


. 
Pl. 29. This is a Plant familiar in the French Gardens, | with Leaves; and at the Summit ſpread out into 
Fig. 2. and wild upon the bleak Sides of the Pyrenæan | a Number of Branches, all crowned with nume- 


rous Flowers. 

The whole Plant is covered with a thick firm 
hairy Subſtance. The Stalk is ig, and of a 
browniſh green. n 

The Leaves are alſo of a brown green, and 
| they are plac'd alternately. They have no Foot- 
| ſtalk. They are oblong and dented at the Edges, 
very hairy, and rough to the Touch. 

The Flowers terminate all the Branchings from 
the Top of the Stalk, and there riſe many alſo 
on Side Shoots from the Boſoms of the Leaves, 
fo that the whole Cluſter is of a round large 
Expanſe, . and every Flower of great Beauty. 
They are of the compoſite radiated Kind, and the 
Rays are of a fine bright blue, the Diſk gold 
yellow. 

The. Rays are about thirty in Nunber ; their 

under 


r AK BENIN G 


Pl. 29. 


Theſe h 
Seed, covered with Hairs, and from it a ſingle 


Fig. 3. 


' floris, fipulis vaginalibus, foliis ternatis : 


123 under Part or Back is ſomewhat as than the. 
— upper, and they ſpread full out, and turn them- 


ſelves irregularly, ſo as to ſhew the Back! in many 
Places. 


We have 1 told our nn that in a 


poſe the Diſk, are ſo many perfect Flowers, as 


the Rays are ſo many imperfect ones, all collected | 
into a Head, ſurrounded by a Cup, and forming | 


one general Flower. 


In this the Cup is form'd of many Series of | full Beauty of its Flowers, and their carly Ap- 


pearance, depend upon an open Sun. No Hot- 
oy is requir'd to raiſe, 6r Greenhouſe to preſerve 


little, leafy Scales, plac d over one another; and 
the Points of the anterior ones are prominent. 
The F loſcules are numerous, in the Diſk, hol- 
low'd, wideſt at the Mouth, and there divided 
into five Segments. 

The female Flowers are long, and are irregularly 
and OE nick'd in three Places at the Top. 
aye at their Baſe the Rudiment of the 


Style, with, a ſplit Top. 
ments. 

In each of the others, which compoſe the Diſt, 
there are five Filaments, with; convergent. Buttons. 
The Dutt from theſe Buttons is deſtin'd to im- 
pregnate the Rudiments of the Seeds in the Baſe 
of the Flowers at the Rim, where there are no 
male Organs or Filaments; but, beſide theſe, 
there are alſo ſome Rudiments of Seeds under the 
tubular Floſcules in the Diſk, which alſo come to 


They have no Fila- 


Maturity, tho' not certainly or univerſally. 


We have before acquainted the Student with 
the Subdiviſions of the Hngengſious Claſs : that 
this Plant belongs to that Tribe he will ſee by the 


| 


8 


Coaleſcence of the Buttons in the tubular Floſ- 


cules; and as there are Seeds under thoſe Floſ- 
: cules, as well as in the female ones on the Rim, 
he will perceive it is one of the Polygamia Super- 
fun; the various Impregnation not being neceſſary. 
compoſite Kinds the ſmall. Floſcules which com- | 


Culture of this ASTER. 


The Plant requires 4 deep rich Mould and 
tho! it will live in almoſt any Situation, yet the 


: the worſt of our Winters will not 1 9 50 it 
in open Ground. 


Let the Gardener ſele& a warm and well de- 


fended Spot; and dig in _— the Mould ſome 
freſh Paſture-Earth. 


Seeds of the Plant are eaſily procur'd'; arid let 


him ſow them in the Beginning of September. 
They will ſhoot freely, and the young Plants ur 


ſtand the Winter without Care. 


In Spring let them be clear'd from Weeds, and 


the weakeſt pull'd up: let the others be left at 
ten Inches Diſtance. Now and then let them be 


water'd, and ſome of the . of chem will 
flower this Seaſon. 


The Stalks muſt be cut down, dat the young 
Roots may not exhauſt themſelves in ripening 
Seeds; and the next Seaſon all will flower! in great 


Beauty. 


They may be propagated, after this, by part- 


ing the Roots of old Plants in Autumn, but 
TO are always better. | 


z. EARLY SHRUB ANONIS. 


A very elegant Plant, regular in Growth, 
rais'd with little Trouble; and valuable for the 


early Appearance of the Flowers, and for their 
long Continuance. | 


The old Writers did not know it: but of late 
Time moſt have mentioned it. Moxr1son calls 
it Anonis purpurea verna fruteſcens. — DopaRT, 


Anonis purpurea fruteſcens non ſpinoſa — and Lin- 
us, Anonis floribus paniculatis, pedunculis ſubtri- 


leav'd Anonis, with cluſter'd Flowers plac'd uſu- 
ally in Three's, and with Films to the Baſe of the 
Leaves, ſurrounding their Stalks. 

The Root is browniſh, tender, and furniſhed 
with many long and-ftraggling Fibres, 

The Stem is round, firm, and two Foot and 
a half high; branched from the Bottom to the 
Top, and forming itſelf naturally into a hand- | 
ſome Shrub. 

The Bottom is often pariſh: the Branches | 


are of a greyiſh green; and they are ſlender, | 
tough, and pliable, 


The Leaves are plac'd x at Diſtances, in a wild 


Ternate- 


| 


and irregular but not unpleaſing Manner. They 


riſe three together ; but often there will be one or 


two Tufts of young ones in the Boſom of the 
older, ſo that the whole Cluſter amounts to ſix or 


nine. They are long, narrow, obtuſe, and ele- 


gantly ſerrated at the Edges. 


Their Colour is a fine freſh green, and their 
Rib is often purpliſh : uſually there is no Foot- 
ſtalk ; but on the lower Part of the Plant in ſome 


Places there is a ſhort one, ſupporting the three 


Leaves, with a Film at the Baſe. 

The Flowers are extremely elegant ; they are 
large, and are diſpos'd in conſiderable Tufts, 
terminating all the Branches, Uſually three grow 
upon one Footſtalk, and there will be five or ſue 
ſuch at the Top of each Branch. 

Their Colour is a lively Crimſon on the Out- 
' fide ; within they ſeem painted by a curious 
Hand, with Lines and Streaks of White ; and 


the very Cup, from whoſe Hollow they riſe, is 
rediſh. 


The Student, viewing all more cloſely, will 
find the Conſtruction N elegant and ſingular. 
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7 COMPLEAT BODY. 


340 


March. 


The Cup is hollow, form'd of one Piece, and 


—— — divided at the Edge into five n Segments, 


Pl. 29. 
Fig. 4. 


which turn upwards. 

The Flower is regularly papilionaceous, and 
is compos'd of four unequal Petals. The Vexillum 
is large, of an oval heart-like Form, and de- 
preſs'd at the Sides: the Alæ are oval, and half 


as long as this: the Carina is pointed, and longer. 


than the Ale. | 
In the Body of the Flower are lodg'd ten Fi- 


- laments ; nine of them coaleſce for a great Part 


of their Length, and there is a Tenth naturally 
looſe ; but ſometimes this will be united alſo 


with them: the Ends are free, and are turn'd up, 


and they have ſmall Buttons. 
The Style is ſingle, and terminated by a und 


iſh {mall Head, 


The Seed-veſſel is a ſhort hairy Pod, in n which 
are a few Kidney-ſhap'd Seeds. 

The Coaleſcence of nine among theſe Fila- 
ments, and the one remaining ſingle, ſhews the 
Plant to be one of the Diadelphia Decandria ; the 
Claſs and Section of moſt papilionaceous Plants. 


Culture of this Anon1s. 


It is a Native of the Southern Parts of 
France, and of ſome other European Provinces. 
With us it requires no peculiar Care or Defence : 
the open Ground will preſerve it; and being once 
rooted, it will endure many Years, and be. every 
Seaſon ſtronger, and better furniſh'd with Bloom. 

It ſhould be rais'd from Seeds, and r 
ſhould be ſuch as Nature ſhews it beſt loves. 


In France it flouriſhes beſt wild, in high. ey 


barren Grounds, where there is Depth of Mould. 


Its long Fibres ſpread far, and pierce deep, ſo 


mmm 


that they find Reſources of Nouriftent, where March, 


the Eye ſees only Barrenneſs. 


deep. Let him throw into the Place ſome dry 


Paſture Earth, mix'd with a little Soo, and a 


good Quantity of old Cow-dung. 


Let him cover this an Inch with. the common 
Mould of the Border; and upon that Surface 
ſcatter ſome of the Seeds; in the third Week in 


September. 


Let theſe be covered with a Straw's Breadth of | 


fine Mould ſifted over them ; and let him throw 


a few Buſhes over the Ground, to keep off Acci- 


dents. 


When the young Plants appear, free them 


from Weeds, and give them in a Morning, once 
in four Days, a gentle Watefing. 

In Spring thin them to a Foot Diſtance, al 
up the weakeſt Plants; and after this weed them 
carefully ; break the Earth boldly between them 


with a Trowel, for they root deep; and every 
| other Day give them a gentle Watering. Take 
off the lower Side Shoots, to train them with a 


little Stem; and they will riſe to their due 
Height che firſt — and flower vigo- 
rouſly. 

Let none ſtand this Year for Seed. Take 


off the Heads as the Flowers fade, and the Plants 
will by this Means continue flowering three or 


four Months. Gardeners think this exhauſts the 
Roots, but they err: *tis ripening of Seeds that 
weakens this Kind of Plants, not the moſt pro- 
fuſe flowering. | 

The Plant thus eſtabliſhed in FA . will 
require no more Care: but it will every Lear be 


more beautiful. 


4. SPIKED DRACOCEPHALUM. 


This is a very ſingular and very beautiful | 


Plant, Native of America, and thence unknown 
to the earlier Writers; but by the later, in gene- 
ral, celebrated highly, tho' under various Names. 
BARRELIERE has call'd it a Ly/machia; DopARr 
a Digitalis. Boccoxx, who ſaw its Reſemblance 
to the Digitalis, but ſaw with it an eſſential Dif- 
ference alſo, nam'd it Eſeudo-Digitalis. 
Lixx.zus, baniſhing with Reaſon all theſe ba- 


ſtard Names, adopts for the Genus the Name 
given it by Bxtevynivs and Mogison, Dracoce- | 


phalum, Dragon's-head; and adds, as the Di- 
ſtinction of this Species, floribus ſpicatis, foliis 
lanceolatis ſerratis: Spiked Dracocephalum, with 
lanceolated and ſerrated Leaves. 

The Student will remember that we have de- 
ſerib'd already one of theſe Dracocephala, the 
Plant call'd Cedronella; and by the vulgar Gar- 
dener, Balm of Gilead. The tufted Flowers of 
that Plant, ſhew the Occaſion of receiving the 
ſpiked Form of theſe into the diſtinctive Name. 


The Root is compos'd of numerous long thick 
white Fibres, connected to a little Head. 

The Stalk is upright, undivided, lender, but 
firm, and more than a Yard high. Its Colour 
toward the Ground is Crimſon, upward a pale 
Green, but ſtain'd with ſome Remains of the 
Ground Tinct; and it is ftriated and ridged. 

The Leaves riſe at the Joints, two from each ; 
theſe Joints ſtand diſtin, and give the Plant a 
fine free Air. 


The Leaves are of the Length of a Man's 


Finger, and not more than equal to it in Breadth. 
They are of a very beautiful green, with the 
Middle Rib often red; and they are deeply and 
elegantly ſerrated along the Edge, and terminate 
in a long ſlender Point. 

The Flowers are very numerous, they terminate 
the Stalk in a long Series; with ſeveral Side 


| Shoots from the lower Part of this main Spike, 


all covered with Flowers, large enough to be ſingly 
conſpicuous and beautiful. They are long, hollow, 
1 and 


2 
Let the Gardener fix upon a dry warm Sp6t in 
his Ground, and take out the Mould Three-ſpade 
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The Bottom of the LEAR: Pre where it riſes | 


from the Cup, is of a bluciſh Red, the Body red- 
er; and within the Mouth are Spots of the bigh- 
eſt Crimſon, as if laid on with a Pencil. 

The Cup in which each Flower is placed, is 
very ſhort, form'd. of a ſingle Piece, and cut at 
the Rim into five Segments. | 

The Body of the Flower is form'd of a ſingle 
- Petal 3 the tubular Part is e and = Mouth 


opens very wide. 

The upper Lip is broad, d and undi- 
vided: the lower is cut into three Parts; and of 
theſe the two Side Segments are turn'd up, and 
the lower one is dependent, round, and prominent 
behind; and has a Nip in the Extremity. 

This ſingular Structure of the Opening in the 
Flower, might very well refer the Plant to a new 
Genus, with thoſe who examined Things no 


farther; but every ung. conkirms the other Diſtri- 
bution. _ 


The Filaments run up oder the upper Lip, 
and they are four in Number; two are ſomewhat 
longer than the others, and they have Heart- 
ſhap'd Buttons : the Style ſingle, bur i it riſes from 
a four-parted Fruit, and is terminated by a fine 
Top or Stigma, ſplit into two deep Parts, which 
turn backward. 

Four naked Seeds follow, Jodgid in the Bottom 
of the Cup; and from the View of theſe, even 
in their Rudiment, and from the Inequality of 
the Filaments, our Student will know the Plant 
is one of the Didynamia Cymnoſpermia. The Claſs 
comprehending thoſe Plants which have two Fila- 


ments longer than the others; and this Subdivi- | 


ſion, Gymnaſpermia, thoſe with naked Seeds, 


Culture of this DRacoceenatum. 


The Plant is a Native of North America, 
5 where it chrives in a deep rich Soil, not too re- 
mote from Rivers: *tis found in other Situa- 
tions, but it flouriſhes, only in theſe. 


With us it will ſtand ſome Seaſons in the open 


Ground: but that is hazardous: it deſerves a lit- 
tle Care; and to ſecure it and preſerve all its 
Beauty there does not require much. 

Let it be raiſed from Seeds; and Fm in 
Pots. 

Let a Compoſt be made like that Soil-i in which 
it thrives moſt, wild: mix two Buſhels of rich 
black Meadow-Earth, one Buſhel of Pond-Mud, 


2 No 29 


* 


Throw this up in a Heap, and let it have the In- 
fluence of the Weather fix or eight Months, with 


frequent Turnings : the Quantity will be more 
"than needed for this Plant 3. and it will ſerve for - 
: others from like Soils. - 


Seeds ſhould be obtain'd foi ks, and 
early i in Spring ſown in a Pot. of this Compoſt, 
ſet up to the Rim in a moderate Bark-Bed; or in 
Hot-Bed of Dung that has loſt its firſt Heat : 


they ſhauld be covered a Quarter of an Inch with 


the ſame Mould ; and-when the Plants appear they 


muſt have gentle Wan and by Degrees a 


little Air. 


When they are. two Inches bigh, let as „ 
as are intended to be rais'd be planted out into 


ſeparate Pots: watering them carefully, and 


ſhading them in the fame Hot-Bed with Mats, 
till they are well rooted in the new Mould. | 

Then they myſt be inur'd to the Air; und 
early in Summer ſet out in a warm and well ſhel- 
ter'd Place, 

The Earth on the Surfate of the "NZ muſt be 
frequently ſtir'd; a little freſh Compoſt put on, 
twice in the Summer; and they muſt be water d 
once in two or three Days. EO en oS 


Some of them will flower the ſame Year; and 
of the others, ſome, with due Care in Winter, 
will throw out their Stalks for floweting tarly 
in the Spring : à ſingular Time for ſuch a Plant; 
and theſe will gain new Value from that Novelty. 


In the latter End of September let the Stalks of 
thoſe which have flower'd be cut down; and let 
a ſmall Quantity of freſh Compoſt be ſpread over 
the Surface of the old, in all the Pots, : 

Let them be ſet under a Fraine, ſuch as is 

us'd. to cover Hot-Beds ; and in mild Weather 


| let ſome Air be admitted. 


N 9 [ 


In the Beginning of March let the old Earth 
be remov'd as low as it can be taken out without 


injuring the Roots, and the Place ſupply'd — 
freſh Compoſt, 


After this, as the Weather 95800 wirmer, let 
them be brought to bear the free Air; and in 
April ſet out for flowering, in a warm ſhelter'd 
Place. They muſt be water'd frequently to pro- 
mote the free ſhooting of the Stalk; and to fill 
the Buds of their numerous Flowers. 


After this, once a Year the Roots ſhould be 
taken up, their extreme Fibres trim'd, and, when 


they are large enough, parted for eficreaſing the 
Danes. _ will INT ns _ Tear. 5 


r een 3. TUTSAN- 


March. and divided in a r Manner into two Parts | a Peck of 8 and half a Peck Ry Sand, - March. 
at the Extremity. e e 
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A COMPLEAT BODY. 


Pl. 29. 


Fig. 5. 


- browniſh, and hung at Diſtances with Tufts of 


pos'd in Streaks and Rays; in ſome Flowers it 


for the Leaves and general Manner of Growth. 


5. TUTSAN - LEAVED APOCYNUM. 


A very ſingular and beautiful Plant; eaſily 


rais'd in our Gardens, and worthy to be made 
univerſal in them; not only for the Flower, but 


It is of American Origin, therefore unknown to 
the earlier Writers; but familiar to all of late 
Time. 

The Characters of the Apocynum are mark'd 
too ſtrong upon it, for Miſtakes as to the Genus 
whereto it belongs; and the great Reſemblance 
of the Leaves to thoſe of the large St. John's 
Mort, call'd Tutſan, has given its Name as a 
Species among moſt of them. 

Boccone, Moxr1son, and the reſt, call it 
Apocynum Canadenſe foliis Androſami majoris. 

LiIxxæus, in his firſt Works, calls it Apocynum 
foliis ovatis; but the numerous Species added to that | 
Genus ſince, have made a longer Name now necel- | 
ſary for its Diſtinction: he calls it, in his later Wri- | 


tings, Apocynum caule erectiuſculo herbaceo foliis ova- | 
tis utringue glabris cymis terminalibus : Upright | 
hairy Apocynum, with oval Leaves, ſmooth on 
both Sides, and Flowers in Tufts at the Tops of 
the Branches, 

The Plant is a Yard high; of regular Growth, 
and very handſome Aſpect. 

The Root is very long, irregularly divided, 


Nender white Fibres. 

The Stalks riſe ſingle from each Head of the 
Rigs and they are upright, firm, ſmooth, and of a 
browniſh Colour; red toward the Baſe, and of a 
green and brown variouſly mix d upwards. 

The Branches are not numerous, but they 
grow with great Regularity from the Boſoms of 
the upper Leaves. Theſe, as alſo the tender Part 


toward the Top of the principal Stalk, are uſu- 


ally ſpotted and ſtained with irregular Dots of 


brown. 
The Leaves are placed in Pairs at diſtant 


Joints, and they are ſupported by ſhort rediſh 


Footſtalks. They are broad, ſhort, of a Figure | 


nearly oval, and of a firm Subſtance. 

Their Colour is a deep ſtrong green, and they 
have conſpicuous Veins, of which the middle one is 
uſually ſtain'd with purple, and the others are 
white. The Footſtalks of theſe Leaves are a lit- 
tle hollow'd ; and the under Part of the whole 
Leaf is of a murh paler green than the upper, 
and downy. 

The Flowers are ſmall, but they a are fingular 
in Form and Colouring, and their Number makes 
ſome Amends for their Want of Bigneſs. They 
crown the Top of the main Stalk, and the Extre- 
mities of all the Branches, in a kind of circular 
Tufts, not cloſe rang'd and compact, but regular 
enough, and of no ſhort Continuance. 

The Ground Colour of the Flower is white; 
but it is ſtain'd in various Proportions with a 
lively Crimſon : ſometimes this Colour is diſ- 


occupies the whole Baſe, and ſpreads itſelf in a 
lighter Tinct over the reſt of the Boy's and in 


ſome there is little of it. 
The Form of the Flower has alſo its Singu- 


larity, though, in general, it agrees with the. A- 


pocynum Kinds. It ts placed in a minnte Cup, 
farm'd of one Piece, and divided _ Hve Dents 


at the Edge. 


One Petal makes the Body of the Flower, and 


this is hollow, rounded, of a Bell-like Shape, 


and at the Edge cut into five * Segments, 
Wich curl backwards. 

In its Baſe the Student vill perceive five ſcaly 
En of an oval Form, with fiye ſmall 


| Briſtles ſurrounding the ſmall Rudiment of the 


Fruit. The Organs of impregnation riſe diſtin& 
from theſe ; and he has ſeen before the Petal and 
the Cup : theſe are the univerſal Parts: of Flow- 
ers. This ſingular Appendage in the Centre he 
will therefore know is a NeCtarium : fo Linx@vs, 
the firſt who eſtabliſh'd the Doctrine of theſe 
Glands, has nam'd it. 

The Filaments are five, but they are fares 
diſtinguiſhable, from their Minuteneſs: their But- 
tons make Amends, and are ſufficiently conſpi- 
cuous : they are oblong, ſharp, ſplit at the 
Bottom, and at the Points canvergent. | 

The Styles are as inconſiderable as the Fila- 
ments; but their Stigmata or Tops mark them 
as ſtrongly as the Buttons do the Filaments : 
theſe are two, they crown two oval Rudiments, 
and are themſelves large and rounded. 

Where the Styles are wanting, or where they 
are not diſtinct, we have obſerved theſe Stigmata 
mark the female Organs, and . eſtabliſh that Part 
of the eſſential Character. 

They are conſpicuouſly two in this . 
therefore the Plant is of the Digynia; and its 
five Buttons, counted where the F ilaments are leſs 
obvious, ſhew it one of the fifth LIN N AN 
Claſs, Pentandria. 

The Seed - veſſels are two Ser every Flower, 
and they are long like Pods, with many ſmall 
Seeds, crown'd with: a long filky Down, 


Culture of this Apocynum. 


It is a Native of North America, where it 
thrives beſt in a deep, rich and light Mould; in 
Thickets, at the Sides of Foreſts, or near lofty 
Trees. It does not bear abſolute Shade, nor will 
grow freely where there is open Sun. 

We learn by this to compoſe an artificial Soil 
for it, and adapt a proper Situation. 

Let the Gardener mix one Buſhel of Meadow- 
Earth, rich and black; two Buſhels of Pond- 
Mud, three Pecks of Wood-Pile Earth, and one 
of Hogs Dung. Theſe ſhould be thrown up in a 
Heap, and turn'd at Times. 

When this is ready, and Seeds are procur'd 
from America, let a Pot be fill'd with it, and 
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3 ahh over - the Surface. 
cover them with a Straw's Breadth of the ſame 


Pl. 29, 
Fig. 6 


Compoſt ſifted upon them; and this being done, 
early in March let the ſhooting of the Seeds be 


promoted, by ſetting the Pot up to the Rim in a 


Bark-Bed. 


The Plants, when they have a little Height, 
ſhould be remov'd into ſeparate ſmall Pots, 


and ſhaded in the Hot-Bed, till they have taken 


Root. 


After this they muſt be hardened to the Air, 
for they are to have no more of this Nurſing : 
the Seedlings require it, but grown Plants of this 


Apocynum are hardy. 


Day Sun. 
Let the Earth be dug: out of this for a Space 


ſufficient for the Number of Plants intended to 


be preferved, and throw in the Compoſt ten 
Inches deep. 7 

Take the Plants carefully out of the Pots, 
with the whole Ball of Earth, and trim the out- 
fide Fibres. Open Holes at a Foot and half Di- 
ſtance, and ſet in the whole Ball of Earth with its 
Plant perfectly upright. 

Draw ſome Mould over the Surface of the 
Ball of Earth from the Pot, and ſettle it well 
about the Stem; and then give every Evening a 
gentle Watering, and the Plantation will ſucceed. 
They will grow more and more vigorous every 


Day. 


Their n 1 Eirch will afford Nouriſhment 


| | enough to the Roots for the firſt Days; and after 
In May, let a Border be choſen that is mit 


ſhelter'd, warm, and ſomewhat ſhaded, at leaſt, 
that has not any Time the full Blaze of a Noon- 


this the Fibres on the Surface will ſhoot ; the 
Ball will crack and break with the frequent Wa- 


terings z and new Shoots will be form'd every 


Way. - - 
Some of the Plants will flower the furt Seaſon; 
and all the ſucceeding Summer. 


rugged: 


Spikes and divided Fruit. 


6. 


A very ſingular Plant; erect, robuſt, and 
worthy a Place in all Collections of 


Exotics, and requiring little Care. 


Thoſe who have written on the American Plans, | which hang upon the upper Part of the Stalk are 


or of ſuch as cover the Fields of the Eaſt, 


have nam'd it, and no one of them without par- 
ticular Praiſe, 


num ceruleum. — DoparT, Heliotropium America- 
num ceruleum foliis hormini : 


moſt reſpected SLoanz has deſcrib'd a Variety of 


it with narrower Leaves, frequent in Jamaica, by | 


the Name Heliotropium Americanum cæruleum foliis 


| ſpiral Line, and have been underſtood to n 
der'd as a diftin&t Species: but Linn vs, with 


bormini anguſtioribus. This HERMAx alſo conſi- 


great Juſtice, has determin'd it no more than a 
Variety from Accidents of Growth. 


This Author calls the Species Heliotropium foe 
liis cordato ovatis, acutis, ſcabriuſculis ſpicis ſoli- 
tariis fruftibus biſidis: Heliotrope, with rough, oval, 
heart-ſhap'd and pointed Leaves, and with ſingle 
The Gardeners Lan- 
guage calls it Indian Turnſole. 

The Root is long, white, woody, ſlender, acrid 
in Taſte, and hung about with many Fibres. 
The Stalk is four Foot high, robuſt, ridg'd, 
hairy, with thick-ſet Briſtles, whitiſh and greeniſh 
toward the Bottom but from the Middle upwards 
ſtain'd with a florid Crimſon. 


The Leaves are large, and in the higheſt De- 
gree ſingular. They ſtand irregularly ; and they 


have long Footſtalks, hollow'd and wing'd. 


The Leaf itſelf is broadeſt at the Baſe, where 
it has a heart-like Indenting for the Stalk, thence 
it grows ſmaller to the Extremity, where it is 
pointed; the Edge is regularly wav'd and ſinua- 

I 


i 


* 


INDIAN HELIOT ROPE. 


ted, and the Ahne Surface of the K is curdled 
Up, and r ough. _ 
Naturally the Ribs and Buges of thoſe Leaves 


purple; the reſt of a duſky green; but often, 
where the Plant is in full Sun, the purple ſpreads 


| itſelf over the whole Leaf and its Footſtalk ; and 
PLuKENET has call'd it t been America- 


| glowing Aſpect. 
and our great and 


the Plant, even before it flowers, has a rich 


The Flowers are not large, but from their 
Manner of Growth very conſpicuous. T hey are 
diſpos'd in double Series along one Side of long 
ſlender Footſtalks, which at their Ends curl in a 


ſent a Scorpion's Tail. 


They are, when the Plant is properly encou- 


rag'd, of a very delicate purple, much upon the 


blue. 

As the Soil and 8 ſuit the Plant more or 
leſs, theſe will be more upon the red Caſt, or 
more upon the blue; but when they have this 


true blueiſh purple, they are in their greateſt Per- 


fection. 
Each Flower is ** on a very ſhort Foot- 


ſtalk upon the common Branch, but they ſtand ſo 


thick this is ſcarce ſeen. 


The Cup is form'd of a ſingle Piece, divided 
at the Edge into five Segments ; and the Body of 
the Flower is made of a ſingle Petal. This is 
tubular at the Baſe, and divided at the Rim into 
five irregular, unequal and obtuſe Segments. 

The Opening to the Tube is clos'd by five ſmall 
Scales, which converge at the Point, and form a 
kind of Star. 


In this Part of the Flower are plac'd the Fila- 
ments : they are five, very minute, and top'd 
with 


March. 
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March. top'd with ſmall Buttons. The Style is ſingle; 
tit riſes in the Midſt from a four-parted Rudi- 


ment z and when the Flower is fallen, four Seeds 


ripen in the Cup naked. 


We have told our Student that the Claſſes 
of Linn «us have their Name from the Number 
of the Filaments. 


of the Monogynia. 


Culture of this TuxxSOLE. 


It is an Annual, and native of the warmer 
Parts of America, as alſo of Africa and Afia : in all 
theſe Places it lives in the ſame kind of Soil, light, 
dry and ſandy, yet not without ſome Richneſs. 


In America it covers the Banks on riſing 
Grounds z and having uſually a Soil too fertile 
for its true Nature, it is luxuriant in Growth, 
but wants the glowing Colour. 


In the Eaſt-Indies the Leaves are veined and 
ſpotted with an elegant Crimſon ; but in the ab- 


lute Sands of Africa, it ſhews its brighteſt 
Luſtre. 


It will not there riſe to the Height it reaches 
in thoſe other Countries, but tis throughout often 
of a bloody purple: ſo ſingular, that our rudeſt 
Voyagers have gaz'd upon it, and declar'd their 
Wonder. 

In Europe we ſee little of its Elegance; and the 
prime Gardener MiLLER ſpeaks his beſt Know- 
ledge, when he calls it a Plant of no great 
Beauty. 


The African Colour, or even the Eaſt- Indian 
Spots, are to be obtain'd only by a peculiar Cul- 


ture, a Management with which he was not ac- 


quainted, and theſe are its great Recommenda- 
tion. 

Let Seeds be obtain'd, if that can be done, 
from Africa ; if not, thoſe of our Colonies, or of 
the Eaſt- Indies muſt be us'd ; but as they often 


come over bad, many more ſhould be ſown than 
on other Occaſions. | 


The Spring is the Seaſon for this; and as the 
Plant is an Annual, the earlier that is done the 
better. 


Let a Compoſt be firſt made for it thus : 

Waſh ſome coarſe Pit-Sand, till the Water 
runs from it without Colour. Set it over the 
Fire in an Iron Pot, and let it be well heated. 
It will acquire a rediſh Hue, and this ſhews it 
is done enough, 


Mix a Buſhel of this with five Pecks of Marle, 


a This Plant is one of the fifth, 
the Pentandria ; and its ſingle Style ſhews it alſo | 


ſet out : 


| lour : 


and add one Peck of black Mesdow-Earh. March, 
Sprinkle on a little Soot, and a Handful of Sat, —— 


and throw the Heap up to the Weather. 


In February fill a Garden-Pot with this, and 
ſcatter upon it a little very rich Mould, 
about a Quarter of an Inch thick : upon this 
ſtrew the Seeds. Sift over them a little of the 
Compoſt ; ſprinkle the Surface with Wa- 
ter, and ſet the Pot up to the Rim in a Bark- 
Bed. 


When the young Plants come up allow them a 
little Water ; and as ſoon as they have Strength for 
removing, tranſplant them each into a ſeparate 
Pot of the Compoſt. Let theſe be Pots of the 
middling Size, for the Plants are not to be te- 
mov'd any more. 


Settle the Earth to their Roots by a 5 
Watering, with Water that has ſtood in the Bark- 
Bed or Stove ; and then ſet in the Pots again up to 
the Rim. Shade the Bed with Mats till they are 


well rooted, and then by Degrees inure them to 
the Air. | 


In the Beginning of June they may be finally 
and for this Purpoſe a Place ſhould be 
choſen open to the full Sun, 

Hitherto the Plants will be green, or but little 
ting'd; but from the Time they are expos'd to 
the full Sun, they will begin to change their Co- 
the tenderer Leaves will be blotched and 
ſpotted with Crimſon, the others of the Colour 
of red Port Wine : extremely ſingular and plea- 


ſing. They will flower here; and Seeds muſt be 
ſav'd with Care. 


The Plant is fo ſingular that it is worth pre- 
ſerving thro* the Winter; and this is to be done 
by preventing its flowering, and defending it 
from Cold, 

If one or two of them be tranſplanted two 
or three Times during the Beginning of Summer, 
and the Heads cut off when the Buds of the Stalks 
for flowering appear, the Plants being remov'd at 
the Approach of Winter into the Stove, will live 


throughout that Seaſon, and flower * in 
Spring. 


This is the Management by which we WR 
brought forth ſeveral Flowers of Autumn in early 
Spring: an Article of Gardening little underſtood, 
but very pleaſing. _ 

The intelligent Reader will ſee this in the 
ſeveral late Plants we have given in theſe Num- 


bers, figur'd from Nature at the Time of this 
Flowering. 
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The Management of the Flower-Garden. 


E. have directed the Gardener to ſhelter 
his Hyacinths from the Severity of 
Froſts, without choaking them for Want of Air. 
Their Stems will, by this Management, now be 
advancing apace, and he muſt prepare for their 
Support. The Weight of a double Hyacinth is 
too much for its Stalk ; which, Wurde thick, is 
Juicy. 
There is a great deal of the Beauty loſt when 
the Flowers droop, and this is the Time to pre- 
vent it, by giving a proper Help for the 
Stalk. 

Near every Root let there be thruſt into the 
Ground a ſhort but ſtrong Stick ; not Willow 
freſh cut, as I have ſeen in many Places; for it 
will ſhoot at this Seaſon, and drawing Nouriſh- 
ment for itſelf, will ſtarve the Root. | 
Let it be a dry Piece of Wood, painted of a 


pale green, like the Stalk itſelf, and not exceed- 


ing its known and expected Growth in Height. 
The great Care muſt be to thruſt this ſo deep into 
the Ground that it may be firm; ſo near the 


Plant that the Stalk may be faſtened to it without 


Violence; and yet not to touch the Root. 

It will thus anſwer the Purpoſe, and be un- 
ſeen: for they have little Notion of a Garden, 
who think tall, carv'd, and painted Sticks an 
Ornament. The Art is to conceal the Support, 
and even the Tyeing. This ſhould therefore be 
done with green looſe Yarn, and no Gangling 
End be left hanging. 


Let none blame this Attention to the leaſt 
Things: they are the moſt neglected. 

The Auriculas are in the ſame Condition with 
theſe Plants, budding for Flower : they will re- 
quire the ſame Care and Attention; and he who 


knows his Kinds, and where he «is to expect a 
heavy Cluſter, will do very well to prepare for its . 


Support, by a ſmall Stick like the Stalk, and by 
a Tying of the ſame Colour. | 


Let the Plants be carefully guarded from cold 
Winds and too much Rain : but, on the other 
Hand, let them not either be choak'd by Cover- 
ing, or deſtroy'd for Want of Water. 


Let the Air come to them freely, though cold 
Blaſts are kept off; and when the Mould is dry, 
let them have a little Water; but, in the giving 
this, Care muſt be taken not to hurt the Buds. 
It muſt be ſprinkled from a ſmall Pot round the 
Edges of the Mould; for if any Quantity of it 
fall upon the Part where the Bud is riſing, it will 
lodge there, and will rot ; or, at leaſt, greatly da- 
mage the tender Part of the Stem. 


This Care being taken of the Spring Flow ers, 
. 


too near. 
the Spot and anſwer the Purpoſe better, as well 


pm ed 


it will be proper to look to the choicer Kinds of 
thoſe for a more advanced Seaſon. 

The Reader will remember what we directed to 
be done ſome Time ſince to the Pots of Auricu- 
las; the ſame will be now needful to be done to 
the Carnations ; and the flowering of theſe Plants 
well depends greatly upon this Dreſſing. 

The preceding Autumn many fine Carnations 
were directed to be potted for this Seaſons flow- 
ering ; it is theſe that now require dreſſing. 

' Firſt let all dead Leaves be, taken off, and let 
the Surface of the Mould then be ſtir'd with a 
Trowel, taking Care to break it as far down ag 
can be done without injuring the Roots : then ler 
this broken Earth be taken off, and freſh Com- 
poſt of the proper Kind put in its Place. This 


done, give a gentle Watering to all the Pots 


round the Edges; and repeat it from Time to 
Time as the Mould grows dry. 


Nature is now at: work in the Root, 


| forming the intended Flower, and ſhe will be 


thus ſtrengthned at the Time when that is moſt 
needed. | 

Fix upon ſome Spots for a ſecond Parcel of 
thoſe Annuals which are to be rais'd where they 
remain : theſe forming a kind of Cluſters, tho? 
not of the moſt ſpecious Flowers, yet are pretty 
Ornaments, and ſerve the great Purpoſe of Va- 
riety. | 

If they be well diſpos'd, they ſerve as little 
Thickets breaking in upon the Uniformity of the 
Plantation in the Borders; and the taller and 


| more ſpecious Flowers ſhew themſelves more di- 
ſtinctly and more gracefully by this Mixture, 


than when the Eye is carry'd on from one to an- 
other in an uninterrupted Manner. 

This Week let ſeveral Spots of a Vard in 
Length, and of the Breadth of the Border, be 
ſown for this Purpoſe, with the Ketmia Yeſtcaria, 
double Poppy, and Candy Tuft : and in appropria- 
ted Places let the Gardener put in ſome Sweet 
and Tangier Peaſe. 

Where there is a diſagreeable Stump, or other 
natural Deformity that cannot well be remov'd, 


| theſe hide it; they will run up the diſagreeable 


Part, and cover it with Flowers as well as Fo- 
liage. 

All that is to be done to theſe ſeveral Plants 
is to thin them where they riſe too choſe; and let 
the Gardener, in this, as well as other Inſtances, 
remember that the univerſal Error is leaving theſe 
A few well nouriſh'd Plants will fill 


as be in themſelves handſomer, than a greater 
Number of the ſame Kinds ſtary'd and crowded. 
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March. The Difference in Aſpect of a Garden and a | a ty of the ſtrongeſt be pull'd up: after this, March, 


Field, in Reſpect of ſuch Plants, is, that wild 
they grow irregularly; and, in the Borders the 
free Ground is ſeen between them. Theſe are a 
kind of Plants which have more of the Weed 
than the Flower Aſpect; and, if not thus ma- 
nag'd, the Spots where they riſe will have an Air 
of rude Wildneſs. 

Therefore, when the Plants appear, let all bur 


o treter cc gr Eh re 
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let the Ground between them be very well clear ——— 


from Weeds, firſt by Hand ; and when the Plants 
are ſtrong by hoeing, and breaking the Surface. 
From Time to Time let them have gentle Wa- 
terings, and particularly when the Buds appear 
for flowering : upon a good Supply at that Time 
depends in a very great Meaſure the Luſtre and 
the Bigneſs of their Flowers. 


HFS 


II. 


The Management of the SEMINARY, for this Week. 


E T the Gardener this Week continue the 
ſowing of biennial and perennial Flower- 


Seeds, for a Supply for the Borders in ſucceeding 


Seaſons, We have directed the Manner of this 


in the laſt Number, and there is little Trouble. 


be defended by a few Buſhes , 


The Kinds proper for this Sowing, are the 
great Scarlet Lychnis, with other of the Lychnis 
Kind not annual; and the Stocks, Campanulas, 
and Greek Valerian. | 

The common Method of propagating the laſt, 
and indeed moſt other of the fibrous-rooted Pe- 
rennials, is by parting the Roots : but we have, 
in other Inſtances, ſhewn the Preference of raiſing 
Plants from Seed, and it holds true in a greater 
or leſs Degree in all. The Trouble is nothing, 
and Plants loſe themſelves by repeated Propaga- 
tion from parting. 

Remove out of the Beds where they are too 
cloſe, the Yews, Hollies, and Cypreſſes, plant- 
ing them to a greater Diſtance, if they be not yet 
wanted in the Garden, or ready for it. 

'This Removal will be attended with no Ha- 
zard, if done with Care, and the Earth covered 
about their Roots; and we have ſhewn how uſe- 
ful the frequent Removal of young Trees in a 


Nurſery is from its making them ſhoot many 


Roots in a ſmalt Compals ; and ſuffer leſs at their 
laſt Removal. 

In another Bed, let the Seeds of the Fir 
and Pine Kinds, carefully ſeparated from their 
Cones, be ſown; and the Saſſafras and Virginian 
Cornus on other Spots. 

The ſame Care is requir'd for all theſe in the 


firſt raiſing, and it is very little : the Bed ſhould 
and the Ground, 


when the young Trees appear, kept very Clear 
from Weeds, refreſh'd with Water when too dry; 


and the Plants, if in Danger from a too hot Sun, 


are to be ſhaded by ſome of the Buſhes. 
The particular Management for each Kind we 


| ſhall give under its ſeparate Head; here we remind 


the Gardener only what is to be done in general. 

Whatever Exotic Trees and Shrubs we have 
directed to be rais'd from Cuttings, in the open 
Air, will now come under the Gardener's Hand 
for that Purpoſe. 

Let him ſelect a Part of the Nurſery where the 
Ground is not too dry: let him dig and break 
the Mould very well; and, dividing it into as 
many Parts as he intends Kinds, let him plant 
theſe carefully, fix and gather up the Mould well 
about them ; and if the Place have not a ſufficient 
natural Shade, let him defend the new Plantation 
by a Reed-Hedge. 

Let the Ground be kept in a moderate Degree 
of Moiſture, neither dry nor crumbly, and per- 
fectly clear from Weeds; they will thus root in 
due Time, and after one Year will be fit for re- 
moving. 

Let the Gardener now look carefully over the 
Beds where he ſow'd the Sceds and Fruits of 
Trees and Shrubs the preceding Autumn; many 
of them will be now up, and he muſt cheriſh and 
protect them. 

If the Ground be too dry, let him refreſh it 
with Water. This muſt be done in a Morning, 
two Hours after Sun- riſe, and with a light and 
careful Hand. 

He muſt let no, Weeds ſtand among them ; and 
he muſt bait Traps for Vermin, and ſtick up 
Scarecrows, or hang Lines of Feathers, to keep 
off Birds. 

The Growth that will ſoon be out of Danger, 


is now of all others the eaſieſt of Deſtruction, 
and the moſt tempting. 
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E laſt Week gave the Method of plant- 
ing Vines in a Way practis'd very ſuc- 
ceſsfully by a few who have kept it a Secret hi- 
therto : and all that need be added for the pre- 
ſent, is, that the Earth muſt not be manga to 
grow at firſt too dry about their Roots. 

For the Sake of thoſe who ſhall prefer the old 
Method by Cuttings, (for Prejudice is powerful, 
and Men of great aſſum'd Knowledge prefer it) 
we ſhall direct the Management in that Way. 

The Cuttings planted for this Purpoſe, ſhould 


be about fifteen Inches long ; they ſhould be 


Shoots of the laſt Year ; and there muſt be about 
a Finger's Breadth of the old Wood cut away with 
them. 
Theſe muſt be plac'd ſlanting in the Ground, 
with only one Eye above the Surface. As to the 
reſt, the common Management ſerves them, and 
they rarely fail to grow; but the Advantage is all 
on the Side of Layers, for they raiſe better Vines, 
and in a much leſs Time; and they are more cer- 
cain. | 
The Method by Cuttings was here an Expe- 


dient invented by cunning Idleneſs; and it has | 


been ill introduced, in general, as preferable to 


the other. The Layer when planted is to be cut: 


and in this the common Practice is alſo erroneous. 

We will ſuppoſe two trailing Branches upon it, 
as is cuſtomary : every one knows theſe are to be 
reduc'd, but the proper Manner is not ſo well known. 
They are commonly ſhortened to two or three 
Buds a-piece; but it is better to take off one 
Branch and ſhorten the other. This we ſhall 


conſider at large treating of the Vine. 


In favourable Seaſons ſome of the Fruit-Trees 


againſt Walls will begin to bloſſom : theſe muſt 
be defended from Froſts, or ſharp Winds, or 
there will be Miſchief from their early Open- 
ing. 

For this Purpoſe, a Reed Fence, or a Guard 
of Canvas let down from the Top of the Wall, 
will be very uſeful. Whenever the Nights are 
froſty theſe are to be let down; but the Trees 
muſt be no longer covered than the Danger laſts; 
for that would otherwiſe bring on new Hazards. 


We have explain'd this in our Directions for 


guarding the Beds of curious Flowers: they muſt 
not be made too tender while they are protected 
from the ſevereſt Nights: they would that Way 
be in Danger from every chill Blaſt afterwards; 
therefore theſe Defences muſt only be us'd during 
the ſevere Nights; and the Trees muſt be left 
open to the Sun at all other Times. 

After this Defence is left off if there come 
dangerous Blaſts, the beſt Way will be to ſtick in 
a few ſmall Pieces of Furze-Buſh in proper Pla- 
ces, ſo as not to hurt the Bloſſoms, and they wo 
keep off the Danger. 


This Week let the Raſpberry Beds have the 


Refreſhment of a good Digging. Thoſe who 


are accuſtomed to the common and ſucceſsful 
Practice of Nurſeries, know how cloſe the Earth 
may be dug between the Rows of young Trees 
without Danger. 

The ſame Method is to be practis'd here: the 
whole Ground between them muſt be dug up 
deeply and carefully, and be very well broke with 
the Spade. This will encourage the Roots to 
ſhoot new Fibres in Abundance ; and the Surface 
will be open to the Dews and Rains, 
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SECT1 0 N IV. 


CALORIS, 


HE Cauliflower Plants which we directed 

- , ſome Weeks ago to be rais'd upon a Hot- 

Bed, will now be of a Bigneſs to require tranſ- 
planting. 

A ſecond Hot-Bed muſt be prepar'd for them, 
and it muſt be covered with an Inch more of 
Mould in Thickneſs than the laſt. This Bed muſt 
be kept covered till the Mould has acquired a pro- 
per Temper of Heat, and then the Plants muſt be 


carefully taken out of their firſt Bed and ſet in 


this, at the Diſtance of two Inches every Way. 


The Bed muſt be ſhaded, and they muſt be wa- 


or the KITCHEMN- GARDEN, 


| ter'd till they have taken good Root: but after 
| that the Glaſſes muſt be rais'd in the Middle of 


every fine Day, and they muſt have Air, that by 
Degrees they may be brought to a Hardyneſs for 
tranſplanting. The Gardener muſt remember 
they are, after this, to take their Growth in the 
open Ground ; and this gradual hardening of 
them, will, at the ſame Time, PO their run- 
ning up too weak. 

This Week is a very proper Seaſon for ſowing 
Red Cabbage. The Ground: muſt be well dug, 
and carefully levell'd for it: and in a Month 

they 


March. 
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March. they will be fit for their firſt Removal. They will | thin them to ſix Inches Diſtance, planting thoſe Muck. 
——— then require a cool ſhady Barder, with. a freſh. which, are pull'd up, in the Piece. of Ground dug — 


bur not rich Mould, and ſhoutd be planted at 
about four Inches Diſtance. 

They will thus take their firſt Shoot properly, 
and will eſcape the Danger of running up too 
long ſhank'd. 

This Week will do very well for tlie fowing 
Parſneps and Carrots : we have ordered our Gar- 
dener to do this more than once already; but, to 
guard againſt Accidents, it will be very proper to 
put in a Crop now. The ſame Rule he may ob- 
ſerve with Leeks and Onions; and ſeveral other 
of the common and uſeful Products: they will 
have the Advantage of Time that are put in ear- 
lier; but there is no Seaſon throughout the Year 
at which the Seeds will ſhoot more freely than now. 

Thoſe who like the Alexander Flavour may ſow 
a Crop now ; they muſt be afterwards blanched 
up in the Manner of. Celeri; and to many Pa- 
lates are preferable to that more common Stalk. 
The Sowing at this Seaſon is preferable to 
others, becauſe when put into the Ground later, 
they grow flowly ; and, when earlier, they run up 
to Stalk. 

This Week let a Piece of Ground be dug up 
for Dandelion. It is a pleaſant and tender 
Plant, of the Endive Nature; and, when well 
manag'd, greatly preferable. to that : better taſted, 
and more tender : it ought to be ne alſo as 
a more wholeſome Plant. 

The French have taught us to eat it in Sallads; 
and many, indeed moſt, are fond of it; but none 


of the Gardening Ae! have directed the Mar 


nagement. 
Mr. MILLER 3 it as a Weed; and ad- 


Viles ſuch as would prepare it for Food or Medi- 
There is no 
ſo much 


cine, to pick it up in the Fields. 
Plant whatſoever fo eaſily cultivated, or 
improv'd by Culture. 
The true Method is this: 
Let a good Quantity of Seeds be gather'd from 


1 


the wild Plants, juſt when the Down begins to 


ſhake, and let them be taken from the largeſt 


Strength of Flavour, and theſe Seeds will yield 
the ſtrongeſt Plants. —_— 

Let a Bed be dug up in a ſhaded Part of the 
Ground, working in ſome old Dung from a 
Melon-Bed, in the Digging. Scatter the Seeds 
carefully and regularly over the Surface, when it 
it has been laid perfectly level, chuſing for this 
Work the Evening of a mild Day. Sift ſome 
Mould, about a Quarter of an Inch Thickneſs 
over them, and give a gentle Sprinkling of Water. 
We need not tell the Gardener Seeds of Dande- 
lion will quickly grow, but it is his Buſineſs to 
promote this as much, and keep the Plants grow- 
ing as faſt as he can, for upon that depends the 
Tenderneſs and Flavour of the blanch'd Part. 

Repeat the Waterings gently every other Even- 
ing till the Plants appear, and then give them a 
good Sprinkling every Evening. 

Dig up a Piece of very mellow Ground 3 in a 
Part of the Kitchen-Garden not too much ex- 


pos d; and when the Plants have a little Strength 


| Circle, and ſoon grow to a good Size; the Bud 


| | others : the Leaves which are ty'd will grow up 
and rankeſt. Culture will take off all the 


for that Purpoſe. * Water rheſe, as well as thoſe 
which remain in the Seed-Bed, freely ; and by all 
Means encourage their Growth, taking up Weeds 
as ſoon as they appear; and breaking the Ground 
between them, _ 

By this Means the Leaves wilt ſpread into 3 


of the Stalk would ſoon after this appear, but this 
muſt by all Means be prevented. The taking 
them up will ſtop it; and the * is come to do 
that for blanching. 

Let a larger Biene than either «of thi firſt be 
dug up for this Purpoſe; let it be rich Moulg 
that has not lately been dung'd, and the Place 
not too much expos'd: to the Sun: let it be dug 
the full Depth of the Spade, and broke fine. 

Level the Surface, and draw Lines a-croſs and 
along at eight Inches Diſtance. 

This being ready, forbear watering the Plants 
for two Days, Then in an Evening' take them 
up. Open a Hole with a Trowel in the Centre 
of each Square, and in each Hole Place one 
Plant, fo deep that the en may be bury d, 
except their Tops. 

To prepare them for this n the Fibres 
of the Roots muſt be trim'd, and the inner 
Leaves gather'd together, and ty'd looſely at the 
Top with a Piece of Baſs. Then plant them as 
deep as we have directed, ſo that the Point of the 
Bundle may be level with the Surface: draw up 
the outermoſt Leaves about theſe, and then care- 
fully gather in the Mould. 

This done, cut off the Tops of as outer 
Leaves, and the Nouriſhment will all go to the 
bury'd Part. Give the whole Ground a gentle 
Watering ; and leave them to Nature. 

The Plant is ſo hardy, that its Growth will 
ſcarce be at all check'd by this; the old Leaves 
which were on the Outſides, and were not ty'd 
up, will by Degrees decay; but they will, for 
ſome Time, aſſiſt greatly in the blanching of the 


from their Tops, and the Part under Ground will 
become tender, white and delicate, ſerving only 
as a kind of Footſtalks to the upper Part of the 
Leaves. 

The Ground muſt be kept clear of Weeds, 
and the Plants water'd only once in three Days, after 
they begin to grow well ; for if wetted too much 
at firſt they would rot. 

As they ſhoot up the Leaves higher, the Mould 
muſt be drawn up about them ; and they muſt 
be taken up for Service as wanted. 

This is a Crop that ſhould be us'd off quick; 
for the great Excellence of it is the bringing it 
ſo ſoon to a Size; and this is a Seaſon when it 


cannot by any Art be kept long from ſheoting 
the Flower-ſtalk. 


A Month after the farſt Crop is ſown, a ſecond 
ſhould be-put into the Ground; and this 
repeated once in five Weeks during Summer. 
There will by this Means be a continual Supply, 
even throughout the Winter, for the late ſown 
Plants will laſt a great while, | 
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Flowers and curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


1. PROLIFEROUS OXLIP, 


| April. N this and the ſucceeding Chapter we treat of | gives, as the trivial or common Name of the April. 
| T: Varieties rais'd, by the Gardener's Art, from | Oxlip, Primula elatior : this Kind, if dignify'd — 
Pl. 30. Plants wild in our Pattures. with a ſeparate Name, muſt be call'd Primula 
Fig. 1. The Oxlip itſelf, in the ſimple State, is con- elatior proli ifera, 
ſider'd by the ſtrift Eye of Science but as a Va- The Root is compos'd of numerous very long 
riety of the Primroſe Kind: it appears indeed a Fibres; connected to a ſmall Head. 
mengre} Brent -Detwerdithe commas, Friengols and | ie Lend inte Githehr Fobletalla; und ure 
the common Cowſlip, the Primroſe Flowers ap- hd oo onfiderably bioad: and of 
pearing cluſter'd in it upon the Cowſlip Stalk. en SOON” ene Liens; and e e 
We have already acquainted the Reader, that pale green; whitiſh on the under Side: they are 
Fee, conſiders the Primroſe and Cowſlip but rough on the Surface, and have irregular Veins; 
and they are a little wav'd or indented at the 
as two States of the ſame Plant; the Oxlip there- Edge | | 
fore it is plain he muſt rank with them under the a | | 
Name of a Variety; and tis a Luxuriance in the The Stalk riſes in the Midſt of theſe, and is 
flowering of that Plant we here lay before the round, firm, upright, and ſix Inches High: its 
Reader; the Offspring, of the common Oxlip- | Colour is a pale green, and It is a little hairy, 
Seed well manag'd. | | On the Top of this main Stem there is a Circle 
The old. Boraniſts held the Primroſe and 1 | of Red, and from this Part riſe ſix or eight ſlen- 
lip diſtinct in Species as Appearance; and this Plant, der Footſtalks of conſſderable Length; ſupport- 
in its wild and ſimple State, a Species ſeparate | ing the Flowers, ſpread out by this Means, into 
from either. They call'd it Paralyſis major, Pa- a kind of Umbell. 1 


ralyfi [ inodor- a aut vix odora, and Verbaſculum pra- Theſe Footſtalks are very delicate ; of a fleſhy 
tenſe, aut Syluaticum inodorum. In the ſpe- Hue, and a little hairy: on the Top of each 
cious Variety of which we treat in this Place, ſtands a double F lower; not full of Petals from 
they call'd it Paralyſ; Fs flore geminato inoaora, | the ſame Baſe, as in the common Way; but pro- 

The Name of the whole Kind in the LINE AN | liferous, as in that elegant Datura deſcrib'd in 4 


Botany, is, Primula feliis dentatis Vece, and he | preceding Number. One Flower crowns each 
Foot. 


Numb. XXX. 0 


. 


nouriſh'd, and not ſtinted for Room, they have a 


ſcrib'd before, for it is the ſame with the others of 


The Flower reſembles the Primroſe in Shape ; ; 
but it is one of the Singularities of the Plant, in 
this State of wanton Luxuriance, that thereqs no 
Cup: the firſt or undermoſt Flower ſupplies the 
Place of a Calyx to the other ; but it is notwith- 
ſtanding an abſolute F Flower, not in the leaſt like 


a Cup. 4 


In the wild State of the Plant there riſes ſuch a 
ſingle firm Stalk as we have nam'd, crowded with 
aNumber of Flowers on ſeparate Pedicles, produc'd | 
from its Summit : and often from the ſame Root 
there will riſe one or more ſingle Footſtalks, bear- 
ing each one Flower. 

This ſhews Linn avs right in making the 
Plant a Mongrel between the Cowſlip and Prim- 
roſe, and is his Reaſon for connecting them all: 
but in either Caſe, the Flower has its long hollow 
Cup, as the Primroſe and as the Cowſlip have : 
Nature in this proliferous Kind beſtows an under 
Flower in the Place of that Appendage. 

In the Polyanthous we often ſee the Cup ſwelling 
beyond its natural Size, and ſtain'd with the pur- 
ple of the Flower, but that is much leſs ſtrange. 
In this Caſe, an abſolute Flower ſupplies the 
Place of it. 

The Plant from this receives its great Singula- 
rity; and the Appearance is not leſs beautiful. 
The Segments are wide expanded, and the Colour 
is a bright and fine yellow. 

When the Plant is not well manag'd, the 
Flowers will be ſmaller and paler ; but when full 


very lively Tinge. 
The Conſtruction of the Flower we have de- 


the Primula Kind; one Petal forms it, and this is 
tubular at the Baſe, It has a ſhort half round 
Neck, and from this Patt it ſwells out into a broad 


expanded Rim, cut into five __, which are 
obtuſe and heart-faſhion'd. 
Within the tubular Part of the Flower ariſe 
five Filaments they are ſhort, and have pointed 
and convergent Buttons. Amidſt theſe appears a 
ſingle Style: it riſes from a roundiſh Rudiment, 
which afterwards becomes oblong, and holds in a 
ſingle Cell numerous Seeds. 

Five Eilaments ſhew the Plant one of the Pen- 
tandria of Linn vs, the fifth of his Claſſes; 
and the ſingle Style declares it one of the Mono- 


Onia. 
Culture of the PROLIFEROUS OXL1P, 
The Gardener is directed by his profeſs'd In- 


ſtructors to part the Roots of this Plant in Au- 
tumn, and thus propagate and encreaſe it: but 


This is the Diſtinction of the Effects of Art 
from the abſolute Products of Nature. The laſt 
continue invariably the ſame; and if at any Time 
Chances alter them, they will return to their ori- 
ginal State. 

Great Nouriſhment may enlarge a wild Plant 
to twice its Size; or ſtinted Supplies may check 
| its Growth ; but, in either Caſe, Seeds from it in 
common Ground will produce the Plant as at firſt; 
or the fame Root with common Rn 
turn to its firſt Condition. 

Thus permanent is Nature: but in ED Luxu- 
| Fiances rais'd by Art the Courſe is otherwiſe ; and 
| that upon the ſame Principle. Nature is at the 
Bottom; and will take every Advantage of re- 
turning to herſelf. 

Thus when the proliferous Oxlip, rais'd from 


Seed, is propagated by parted Roots, the Flowers 


loſe their fine Colour, and diminiſh in Size; and, 
if left neglected, they will become ſingle, 
ſmall, whitiſh, and abſolute Primroſes. One on 
a Stalk will at length riſe from that Root, or its 
ſeparated Parts; whence better Culture produc'd 
theſe elegantly doubled Flowers. 

If the Gardener will follow the eaſy Courſe of 
parting the Roots, let him every other Year give 
them a new. Soil; but if he would diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf by finer Flowers than others, and raiſe them 
beyond what himſelf has before ſeen, let him pro- 
ceed thus : 

Let him mark among the Plants when in 


have the largeſt Tufts; the Flowers muſt alſo be 
large: the Degree of Colour he need not regard, 


for that will be encreas'd by his ſucceeding Ma- 


nagement. 


Sticks, and watch their Seeding. All will not 


Flowers, let him take Care of thoſe for Seed. 
Let him break the Ground about them with a 


Trowel, and once A 


Watering. 
Let him continue this till W 


acquir d their full Bigneſs; but after that let him 


give no more Water: they will ripen fironger 
Seeds without it. 


him cut them off, and lay them to dry leiſurely 


upon a Sheif: in a Monch let him pick out the 


Seeds, and ſpread them upon a Paper, and at the 
ſame Time let him prepare the Border for chem. 


This muſt be in a Part of the Garden open to 


Shade of Trees. Let him mix four Parts com- 
mon Paſture-Earth, and one Part Mould, from 


we have told him often, that thoſe Plants, whoſe 
Elegance has originally riſen from Culture, will 
degenerate. | 

The longer they are left in their Place, and the 
leſs Care is taken, the ſooner they degenerate; but 
at the beſt, when only parted Roots are us'd to pro- 
pagate them, they will grow worſe from Time to 

I 


| under a Weod-Pile: 


let this be put into the 

Border, and the Seeds ſcatter d on the Surface. 

They muſt be fown thick, for many will fail. 
Throw ſome looſe Thorn Buſhes over the 


| Ground; and thus let it remain the Winter, only 


weeding it at Times. In Spring there will be a 
Number of young Plants: let them be thin'd to 


eight 


flower ſuch as are ſtrongeſt in the main Stalk, and 


A COMP IL EAI BODY 
April. Footſtalk, and from the Hollow of this tles ano- Time: the Flowers will be maler and their April, 
ther, equal in Bigneſs and of like Form. Colour fainter. OT. 


Let him mark ſeveral of thels fine Plants with 


ripen them: but where he ſees the Rudiment well 
| ſet, as it is very conſpicuous in theſe naked 


When the Heads are hardew'd upon the Still let 


the South-Eaſt ; and under ſome Shelter and 
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Pl. 30. 
Fig. 2. 


eight Inches Diſtance, — and 


— planting them out. Let them be water d and 
kept clear from Weeds; and in Autumn, when 
the Leaves are decay'd, let a little freſh Mould be 
ſifted over them. Thus they will be ſtrengthned 
during Winter ; and the next Spring they will 
flower. 

The fineſt muſt be left in the Bed, the inferior 
Kind taken up and planted elſewhere, for none 
will be very poor ones : and after this they muſt 
be taken up every Autumn : freſh Mould, 


Sn n ITT a Xt ( = 


Place of it; and the Roots, trim'd at the Ends 
of the Fibres, muſt be planted in it, at ten Inches 
Diſtance, and cover'd up to the Bud. 

Thus they will flower every Year ſtronger ; and 


| from the beſt of their Flowers Seeds ſhould be 


ſav'd, and every Year ſown upon the Ends of the 
ſame Bed. © 

They will raiſe a Supply, and the Flowers will 
continue improving from Succeſſion to Succeſſion. 
There are no Limits to the Effect of Culture. 


2 GREAT DOUBLE COWSLIP. 


So much of what has been ſaid of the laſt 
Plant is applicable to this elegant Variety, that 
a few Words will contain its Nature, Characters, 
and Culture. As that is an Improvement of a 


Variety from the Oxlip, this is the Cowſlip of 
our Meadows, enlarg'd, enrich'd, and fill'd by a 


judicious Culture: 


Both riſe from the ſame original Stock, both 


therefore belong to the ſame Claſs and Section; 
and however they may be obliterated by the Mul- 
riplication of the Petals, both have the ſame Cha- 
racters. 


The old Botaniſts call it, in this State, Para- 


Ms hortenſis flore pleno. Linn&vs refers it, 
with the reſt, to the original Species, Primula fo- 
liis dentatis rugaſis, Rough dented-leav'd Primula: 


comprehending the three Field Varieties, Primrofe, 
Cowſlip and Oxlip, under that Term, and with 


them all the n from each rais'd in Gar- 
dens. 


This differs from the common Cowſlip of our 


Meadows only in the Number, Bigneſs, and dou- 


dle Fulneſs of the Flowers. | 
The Root has a ſmall Head, hung with innu- 


merable Fibres. 


The Leaves are numerous, rough on the Sur- 
face, indented at the Edges, of a pale green, and 


mark'd with paler Veins : narrow'd at the Baſe, 


ſtin& Petals, and others rife innumerable within 
them. The Colour and the Bigneſs of the 


Flower depend in a great Meaſure on the 2 5 


of Culture. 


When perfect, the Cluſter of the Petals is 


large, and the Colour a Saffron yellow. It will 
be ſometimes ſo deeply tinctured with the Red, 


as to appear a kind of Orange Scarlet. When 


leſs Care has been taken in raiſing the Plant, and 
when it has ſtood to degenerate, the Flowers are 
ſmaller, paler, and leſs double, 


Culture of this Cows L 1p. 


The ſame Soil, Situation and Management, 
ſuit this as the other, only that the Mould ſhould 
be of a ſomewhat firmer Nature, and the Place a 


little more expos'd to the Sun. The Strength of 


the Root will depend upon the former Conſidera- 


tion; and the Colouring of the Flower will be 


influenced by the other. 


It is but rarely theſe double Flowers produce 
Seeds ; but whenever that happens, it ſhould be 


watch'd with Care. 


The fineſt double Cowſlips may be produc'd 
from Seeds of the ſingle Kind; but there will be 


made up as the former, muſt be ee into the April. 


a great deal of Time and Trouble ſav'd by begin- 
ning from the Seeds of a double Flower. 

| Whichever Method be taken, the Courſe of 
Management muſt be exactly the ſame. The | in 
Seeds muſt be ſown upon a Border in the ſame 1 
Manner as thoſe of the former; and from the | 
Plants thus rais'd Seeds are to be ſav'd again, 
and thus the firſt Improvements rais'd to greater 


ſo as to reſemble enn and paler on che 
under Side than upper. 

The Stalk is firigle, round, de a little 
hairy, of a pale green, and ten Inches high. 
From its Top, where there is a yellowiſh Circle, 
and ſometimes, but not conſtantly, a membranous 
Appendage, ſerving as a general Involuerum, riſe 


from eight to twelye, or more ſlender Footſtalks : 
greeniſh, and about an Inch in Length. 


Each of theſe ſupports one Flower. This is 


not naked as in the preceding Plant, but covered 
at the Baſe with its proper Huſk. This is of a 
pale green, long, hollow, divided by five Seg- 
ments at the-F.dges, and rib'd 1 in five Places its 
whole Length. 


The Flower conſiſts of numerous 8 in 
Nature it ſhould be but of one, divided indeed 


deeply into five Segments; but here the outer Di- 


viſions, when the Doubleneſs is perfect, are con- 


tinued to the Baſe, ſo as to form- a kind of di- 


— — — — 


Elegance. 


From all theſe, Partings of the Roots, when of 


proper Growth, will multiply the Plants; and 
and this is to be done toward the End of Auguſt. 


But the Method by Sowing continues Improve- 


ments, and adds Variety. 


In this, as in the preceding Plant, and many 
other Inſtances where artificial Heat is not needed, 
we adviſe the Gardener every Year to fave the 
Seeds of ſome one fine Flower, and ſow them on 
the Ends of the Bed. No Trouble is requir'd 


and a few young Plants of the ſame Kind with the - 


others can be no Blemiſh, 
The 
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. GREAT VIOLET CROCUS. 


Pl. 30. Among the vaſt Variety that Culture has No- 
Fig. 3. duced from the Seeds of the common Crocus of 
the Spring, we have not one more conſpicuous 
than this; tho' ſeveral, on a near View, more deli- 
cately painted. 

Theſe we have occaſionally nam'd hefore: this 
muſt not be deny'd its Place. Leſs Care and 
Culture raiſe it; and beſide its maſculine. and no- 
ble Beauty, it has the Advantage of early flower- 

ing and of well ripening the Seeds. 
It is uſeful therefore to the good Gardener in 


more than one Capacity: we have mentioned on | 
its own long tubular Baſe, which is ſtrengthned 


ſeveral Occaſions what may be done by ſowing 
and re- ſowing of theſe and other Flowers; and 
the firſt Care is to be a proper Stock. For all the 
feather'd,. painted, and double Crocus's, there is 
not a Stock ſo good as this: the whole Plant is 

bold and large, the Petals of the Flower are well 
form'd, and the original Colour is ſtrong to a 
great Excellence. 

All the Time the Gardener 1s expecting Seeds 
from it, his Borders are decorated with its native 
Beauty. | +. 
The more corre& Botanical Writers, we have 
before told the Student, call all the Crocus by 
one common Name ; but *tis fit we tell the Gar- 
dener how this has Yoo Wee ehe an 120 
earlier and leſs critical. 

The Breadth of the "PR and Biumef and 
Colour of the Flower, were its firſt Marks of Di- 
ſtinction. Hence CLusius call'd it Crocus vernus 
latifolius purpureus flore majore. This J. BauhIxvRE 
copy'd, and Cas AR little alter'd : his Name is 
Crocus vernus latifolius fore purpureo magno. The 
others call it Crocus vernus maximus: and the in- 
duſtrious Dutch, in whoſe Gardens it long ſince 
attain'd high Excellence, commemorating the 


Place whence they receiv'd the Roots, Crocus pur- 


pureus Neapolitanus: Purple Crocus of Naples. 
Lixx.zvs: joins it with the other Varieties, 
ander the common Name. Crocus ſpatha univalva, 
radical: corollæ tubo longillimo: Crocus, with the 
Scabbard from the Root of one Piece, and the 
Tube of the Flower very long. . 
Ihe Root is a large Bulb, covered 1 rag- 
ged | brown Skin, and ſending from the Bottom 
many Fibres. CD 
The Flowers .riſs from the Top of. che 105 
and three or four Leaves with them: theſe in 
both Kinds reſermble thoſe of the common ove 


| 


* 


—— — 


Plant to the .. Triandria Monogynia ;, the third 


of the other Crocus's which we have deſcrib'd be- 


the Midſt a white Line, much broader than in 


are more pointed, 


ing it nearly to the Place where it ſpreads out to 


* 45 


Kernen bn that 1 1 are . "a Whole 6 
ing a bolder and more robuſt Plant. 
The Leaves have a conſiderable Breadth, and 
they riſe nearly upright, till the Dews weigh 
down their Tops. At the Bottom they are 
whitiſh, blanched by the Mould ; in all other 
Parts of a blackiſh green; but there runs along 


any of the other Crocus's. The Leaves alſo are 
ſhorter in Proportion to cheir Breadth, and they 


The Flower, riſes from the Don, 88 = 


by the Scabbard. This is a brown Membrane, - 
riſing with it ſingle from the Root, and ſurround- 


form the Body of the Flower. 

The Segments which make the Body of the 
Flower are ſix: they are oblong, pointed, and 
ſwell out in the Middle. Their Colour is a deep 
blue, with a Tinge of Purple, very like that of 
the Violet, and with the ſame Velvety Hue. 

There is ſometimes a Line of White along the 
Middle, but this deviates from the Character of 
the Flower: the Variations are innumerable; and 
every Time the Gardener raiſes Seedlings he will 
have additional Kinds: we here deſcribe the 
plain Flower, and unleſs theſe 8⁰ farther than the 
Paleneſs of a ſingle Line, it is better to be * 
fectly uniform, and without them. 
The Student knows already, that three F la 
ments are found in the Flower of the Crocus, 
and in their Centre a ſingle Style. This refers the 


LINN EAN Claſs, and its firſt Section. 1 
Their Number and Situation are the ſame in 
all the Varieties, but their Colour: is leſs fix; d in 
this Flower; they are white, and they are crown'd 
with vaſt yellow Buttons. Theſe diverſify the 
F lower, and the Style more: it is pale in the 
Body ; J but its Stigma or Top, which is large, 
and divided into three Parts, is of a beautiful 
gold yellow. 1 

In an Evening the Flower Gon a light Scent : 
it is ſingular and not unpleaſing. - 


The Culture of this muſt be the ſame with that 
fore. And in the raiſing Seedlings, there will, 


together with many Varieties, be ſome noble 
F lowers of the ts. e Colour. 
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W 4 AUSTRIAN DWARF IRIS. 
he Iris's like other Plants long cultivated in This is the moſt natural Diverſity, ; bur it is 
Fi ” e appear a confus'd tho! elegant Fa- ſometimes white; and the ſame Defect of Nou- 


mily. The Species in Nature are many, the Va- 
rieties rais'd by Art are more; and tis not in the 
common Eye to diſtinguiſh which has the cer- 
tain, which but the caſual Diſtinction. 

We ſhall endeavour to unravel the perplex'd 
Thread, following Nature and her great Miniſter 
Lixxæus, arranging here, and in ſome ſuc- 
ceeding Chapters, the ſeveral Varieties under thoſe 
Species to' which they belong. 


The Auftrian Chame- Iris is Parent of a nume- 
rous Family of | Gardeners Variations; and has 


been deferib'd under its various Forms as s if n 


aton'd for that Defe& in Size and Colour- | 


Species were found in them. 


the Colour of its Flower, were to have left it un- 


ations under his Care. We have therefore nam'd it 
from that Country where every craggy Hill and 
Sun-burnt Thicket ſhews it native; and where in 
richer and more favourable Soils its Colours ac- 
quire a Luſtre hardly equal'd in our Gardens. 


The common Writers call it Iris humilis latifo- 
lia, Chameiris latifolia, and Chamgiris minor. 
To theſe Names they add farther Diſtinctions 
from the Colour of the Flower, of whoſe Changes 
we have ſpoken; and it is not wonderful, that in 
allowing this as a Character, they have run into 
Confuſion, and deſcrib'd it many Times over. 


* FEI" 


C. Bavnine calls it Chamæiris minor flore pur- | 
pureo, and Chamziris variegata, purple and varie- 


gated Dwarf kl 
Iris. | 

LiIx Nx Æus, taking his Additions from more 
certain Marks, calls it Iris corollis barbatis caule 
foliis breviore unifloro : Bearded Iris, with the 
Stalk ſhorter than the Leaves, rearing: a 0 
Flower. 


The Root is tuberous, regular and whitiſh: 
it runs juſt under the Surface, and not unfre- 
quently above it; and is thick, knotty, and of a 
faint but not Rom Smell. The Taſte. acrid 
and nauſeous. 

The Leaves are numerous, and of a wh but 
elegant green : they are broad, and they terminate 


in a Point, they are three Inches in Long and 
of a firm Subſtance, 


In the Midſt of theſe ** a ſingle Stalk, firm, 
knotty, flatted, and about two Inches high, bear- 
ing a ſingle, but large and very conſpicuous 
Flower. The Leaves exceed the Stalk in Height, 
but the Flower riſes above them; and the whole 
Plant has a moſt pleaſing Aſpect. 

There is no Smell; 


others, Tris violacea, Violet 


but Nature has well 


ing. Naturally. the general Colour is a blueiſh 


Purple; paler and lefs glowing where the Soil 


does not. ſuit; but in more favourable Ground. 
wild, it becomes deep and very rich in Tinct. 
Ns 30. 


riſhment which denies Colour to the Flowers, re- 
ducing alſo their Subſtance, they become papery, 
and, though the White wants Luſtre, delicate and 
not unpleaſing. 

The laſt Variation ſeen in the wild Plant, is, 
that the Petals are ſtain'd with innumerable 


Veins, of a perfect violet; which, when the 


Body of the Flower has more of the purple, and 
leſs of the blue Tinct, gives a e _ 
ing Variation. 

Thus far Nature wantons in the Colouring of 
this Flower; but in ee the Luxuriance and 


| Change are. endleſs. 
To have denominated the original Plant from | 


The bearded Part at the Baſe of the Petala, 


which is ſlighter in this than many other Species, 
known to the Gardener, becauſe of the many Vari- 


is of a deep blue: the Petals that ſtand upright 


will be of a pale, the others of a deep purple; 


both plain, or both vein'd : the upper Petals will 
be Fleſh Colour, vein'd with purple, or ſtain'd 
with white ; the others blue with yellow. 


The whole Flower will be Fleſh-colour'd; ſtain'd 


' with a deep purple, in regular and beautiful Veins; 


and this either throughout or in the upper Petals 
only; the others being — wich a 4 deal 


of yellow. 


The lower Petals will be ſometimes perfect 
gold, or vein'd lightly with a fleſhy Crimſon; the 
upper ones in various Degrees purple. 

Theſe are the univerſal Tincts, and theſe the 
more peculiar Manners of their Diſtribution. 5 
Volume might be employ'd to deſcribe them in 
one well cultivated Border. 

We have conſider'd hitherto the Colouri ng of 
the Flower, but we are now to lead the Botanical 
Student to its Structure; which is not leſs ſin- 


gular. 


It riſes nennen from the Summit of 
the Stalk, but at ſome Diſtance below there is a 
kind of filmy Scabbard, ſlight and inconſiderable. 

Six Petals form the Flower, and they are truly 


diſtinct, tho* united by their Bottoms. They are 


| oblong, large, wav'd at the Edges, obtuſe at the 
Ends, and variouſly diſpos'd ; three are plac'd 


outward, and theſe droop : three others ſtand in- 
ward, and they are erect; and at the Baſe of each 
of the three outer Petals there is a bearded Line: 
this is the Nectarium of the Flower. It is not ſo 
conſpicuous in this as in ſome other Species, but 


lies in a Manner bury'd in the Hollow of the Pe- 
tals. 


The Filaments are three, they are ſituated upon 


the lower Petals, and. they have oblong depreſs'd 


Buttons. 


The Style is ſingle, ' and very ſhort, but its 
Top or Stigma, is extremely conſpicuous, large, 
and divided into three expanded Segments. 

The Seed-veſſel is oblong, and pointed, and 


contains in three Cells numerous large Seeds. 
4X 
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The Claſs of this Pant is read diſtinctly in the 
three Filaments : the third in the Linn an Sy- 
ſtem receives all ſuch; and the ſingle Style ſhews 


it one of the firſt Section: its Place therefore is | 


among the Triandria Monogynia. 


Culture of this IRIS. 


The Gardener will not need be told that a Plant 
with fo large, tuberous, and ſpreading Roots, 
may be propagated by parting and dividing them; 
nor can he forget what our Leſſons and his own 
Experience have join'd to inform him, that when 
the Beauty of a Flower depends upon the ſtaining of 
its Petals, the Method to obtain it in greateſt 


Perfection is from Seeds. 


Let him guard againſt ſome common Errors. 
If the Soil be too rich, the Plants will be luxu- 
riant in Leaves, but the Flower will want its 
Beauty; and if they have too much Sun, the 
Stalk will be drawn up in Height, and the Flower 


will not only loſe much of its Luſtre, but the 


Plant will want its natural Singularity of Aſpect, 
which lies in a great Meaſure in the Shortneſs of 
the Stalk. 

In the moſt ſuited Soils of Auſtria there is no 
Stalk above the Ground; but the Leaves expand, 
and the Flower reſts by its Baſe upon the Sur- 
face. This Lone ſaw in his Excurſions, and he 
has well deſcrib'd it. 

In his Time it appears that an improper Ma- 
nagement gave it, in the Dutch as well as Engliſh 
Gardens, a Stalk of eight Inches or a Foot high, 
and ſtarv'd the Flowers in Proportion. They 
were on theſe tall Supports, ſmall, pale, and 
often faintly yellowiſh. 

Let theſe Cautions remain in the Remembrance 


of the Gardener who propoſes to raiſe the Plant; 


and he will not fail of Succeſs, 
The beſt Soil is a rich Mould, not too damp, 


- and the fitteſt Expoſure Eaſt and a little South. 


Pl. 30. 
Fig. 5. 


Let a Border in ſuch a Situation be dug out, 


and its Place fill'd with the following Com- 
poſt: 

Mix a Load of rich Meadow-Earth with half 
a Load of Pond-Mud, two Buſhels of Sand, and 
three of old Cow-dung. Let theſe be put together 
in Spring, or *twill be better if in the preceding 
Autumn; and while they lie in the Heap to 
mellow with the Weather, let Seeds be ſav'd. 


For this Purpoſe, let the Gardener mark two 


or three Videos; ket * be ſoch as are * Api 
deep colour'd, with ſome yellow in the 8 —— 


tions; and with ſhort Stalks. 
Let the Roots be refreſh'd with Water while 


the Seed - veſſel is enlarging; and let the 1 of * 


the Leaves be cut off. 


When it has the fall Size, give. no more 
Water; and when the Seeds are ripe, and the 
Huſk dry, carefully cut it off, and lay it on a 
Shelf, to burſt at Leiſure. When the Seeds 
have been ſpread abroad eight or ten Pn Nr 
will be fit for ſowing. 

Let them be kept no longer out of the 
Ground. Let the Compoſt: be thrown into the 
Border, and the Surface levell'd. Scatter on the 
Seeds not too thick, and ſift over them a Quarter 
of an Inch .of the ſame Mould. Throw a few 
looſe Buſhes over the Border, and leave all to 
Nature, 


When Weeds appear take them up _ Hand, 
and again lay on the Buſhes. In Spring watch 
for the young Plants, clear away Weeds — 
and refreſh them with gentle Waterings. 

When you can ſee which are the ſtronger 
Plants, take up the weaker where they grow too 
thick, and leave the Plantation at about five 
Inches Diſtance. 

All Summer keep the Bed clear from Weeds; 
and when the Mould is too dry gently water it. 

At Autumn ſift on half an Inch of new Mould, 
and the next Spring many of the Plants will 
flower, 

Mark thoſe which promiſe beſt, that is, ſuch 
as have Jargeſt Flowers, and thoſe moſt variega- 
ted, and with the ſtrongeſt Colours. 


Leave theſe in the Beds at about a Foot Di- 


ſtance z and in Autumn take up the reſt. Plant 
them out into another Border of the ſame Com- 
poſt, in the ſame Expoſure, and with the ſame 


- Diſtance. 


They will flower ſtronger the ſucceeding Year, 
and it will then be known, not before certainly, 
which are worth preſerving. 

A Stock of fine Flowers being thus rais'd, let the 
moſt perfect and beautiful be every Year mark'd for 
Seed; and by a repeated Sowing in this Manner, 
the Gardener will have endleſs Variety and 
Beauty. 


| 5, DOUBLE LEMON DAFFODIL. 


We have nam'd many of the Gardeners fa- 
vourite Daffodils, and have yet ſeveral more to 
mention : they riſe from Species we have deſcribed 
before; therefore few Words will ſerve for their 
Botanical Explanation; and theirBeauty is ſufficient 


to recommend them to the Gardener's moſt atten- 
tive Notice. Of theſe the Double Lemon Daffodil 
is far from the leaſt conſpicuous. It is familiar 
in full Perfection in the Gardens of Holland; 
but though not unknown in England, it does 


not 
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not - ſhew itſelf with us in the Mike Lu- 
ſtre. 


It is one of choſe elegant Varieties produc'd 
from the common Engliſh Daffodil ; but the natu- 
ral Characteriſtic of that Plant, its long and 
large Nectarium, is ſo obliterated under this 
State, that were there not other certain Cha- 
racters in the Form of the Leaves and Production 
of the Flower, it would be MY to refer it to ſome 
other Kind, 


The Student knows the Flower of every Daf- 
fodil is compos'd of ſix Petals and a Nectarium, 


which Gardeners call the Cup. This ſingular 
Part is ſhort in ſome, arid Wheel-faſhion'd; in 


others, long, deep, and very large. 


"Tis thus in the common Narciſſus in its wild 
State; and we have ſeen how the Gardener OW 
its Appearance. 


Originally it is only a little wav'd about the 
Edge: the firſt Effects of Culture make the Un- 
dulations ſo many Indentings; from this State it 
becomes fring'd and ragged in a wild Variety of 
Forms; and, as the extreme Force of Culture in 
the preſent Inſtance, it is cut deeply into a Mul- 
titude of Segments, reſembling ſo many Petals. 


* Theſe mix themſelves with the proper Petals, 
from which they are diſtinguiſh'd only by being a 
little narrower ;z and form together with them a 
vaſt and very elegant Flower. 


In this State many of thoſe earlier Botaniſts, 


who did not diſtinguiſh between the Characters of 


Varieties and Species, have nam'd it as an origi- 
nal and ſeparate Plant. 


Dopon vs calls it Pſeudo- Narciſſus calyce pleno 
multiplici colore luteo; and others have fo nam d it 
after him. 


The LIV N AN Botany diſclaims diſtinctive 
Names for the Varieties of Flowers; and we have 
already told the Student, the original Plant is the 
common Narciſſus, this is call'd by that Author 
Narciſſus ſpatha uniflora nectarii limbo campanulato 
erefto petalo equale. The very Characters on which 
this Title is founded are loſt in the preſent Con- 
dition of the Flower. 


The Root is a Bulb, ſomewhat oval in Form, 
full of a ſlimy whitiſh Juice, and furniſhed at the 
Baſe with many Fibres. ' 


The Leaves are numerous, long, moderately 
broad, obtuſe, and generally brown at the End; 
 fometimes alſo ting'd with that Colour along the 
Edges, and elſewhere of a pale green. 


The Stalk is flatted and OY ſtriated, of a 


pale green, ſimple, and a Foot high. 


Its Top ſupports, as well as it is able, one vaſt 
Flower; the Weight is more than can be car- 
ry'd ere& by chat light Neck, ahd it droops a 
little. 


Its Conſtruction we have deſcrib'd © 4 its 
Colour is a delicate Lemon yellow ; and the Seg- 
ments are long, obtuſe, wav'd at the Edges, 
and diſpos'd in a wild and irregular Manner, not 
as in many double Flowers, in a Number of Se- 
ries. The Smell is light, but not agreeable. 


The Structure of the Narciſſus Flower we have 
deſcrib'd in a preceding Number ; and the Stu- 
dent knows *tis not in theſe double Kinds the 


Parts of Impregnation are to be ſearch'd, or 
Characters of the Claſs to be found. | 


With regard to the Variations ſeen in this State 
from Accidents of Culture, they pfincipally 
regard the Colour. The Segments will be in 
ſome Flowers ting'd at the Tips, with an Orange 
Colour, or a rediſh Hue; ſometimes this Orna- 
ment will extend itſelf down the Sides of the 


Segments; and they are in 5 8 Caſes Orange: 


colour'd throughout. 


This however is not pleaſing, nor indeed i is any 
Variation from the true Lemon yellow ſo well as 
their keeping wholly to that Colour. As the ge- 
neral Tinét is thus in ſome Flowers deeper, it 
will be in others paler, than even this Lemon 


or ſtrawey Hue, but in this Caſe it is faint and 
lifeleſs, 


Culture of this Datroit.. 


Tho' we know the Stock from whence this 
Flower is deriv'd, it is one of thoſe Kinds not 


en 


9 — way 


readily to be obtain'd from Seed. The uſual 


Way of propagating it is by Off-ſets from the 
Roots; and theſe are to be treated as we have di- 
rected for the other Kinds. 


But tho' it is not eaſy to raiſe it from the 
common Narciſſus Seed, yet the Gardener who 
follows our general Inſtructions of ſowing the 
Seeds of a good Plant in that Species, and te- 
ſowing the Seeds of the beſt Flowers rais'd from 
thoſe, will not fail, amidſt the Varieties he ſhall 
produce from thoſe ſeveral Proceedings, to ſee ſome 
of the true double Lemon Narciſſus. Theſe will be 
of various Degrees in Colour, and even the 


| meaneſt full of Beauty. 
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Pl. 30. 
Fig. 6. 


6 PURPLE 


We des the Student here to a large, Fa. | 
mily, if he accounts the Gardener's Products, di- 
ſtinct Members of it; and ſhall occaſionally give | 


the Characters and Culture of the agg | 
Kinds. 


In this Place we are to acquaint him with thi 
Nature of the Plant; ind the Origin of thoſe ele- | 
gant Varieties. We have ſelected for that Pur- | 
poſe, a Species in which the Leaves and Flowers 


have their proper and diſtinctive Marks moſt con- 
ſpicuous, and from which Culture will be able, 
as 2 common Stock, to raiſe many of the 
others. C.F7 | þ 


The Auricula, ſo een d in our Gardens, is a 


native European Plant; and in its wild State is 


not without Beauty. Its general Aſpect is ſmall, 
and with a bending Head of a few yellow 


Flowers: where the Soil more ſuits, and other | 


Accidents favour, the Flowers are larger and more 
numerous z they form an upright cluſter'd Head, 
and their whole outer Part. is purple; only the 
Central Spot, or, as the Gardeners ſpeak, the 
Eye, retaining its original yellow. 

It is in this State we deſcribe and figure it, 
the Form of its higheſt Perfection in the Field, 
and naturally its firſt Improvement from that State 
in the Garden. 

The earlier Authors have conſider'd the yellow 
and purple Auricula as diſtinct Species, and call'd 
them Auricula urſi fore late; and Auricula urfi fore 
purpureo. 

C. BauhIx RE, who calls them Sanicula Alpina 
lutea, and Sanicula i purpurea, has his Fol- 
lowers. 
| Our Name 8 which Gardeners miſ- 
pronounce Reclaſe, and ſome ſpeak Ericula, is the 
firſt Word in the old Latin Term, Auricula Urfi, 
Bear's Ear; the Form of the Leaf giving Occa- 
ſion. 

LIN NA us joins the Plant, in all its Varieties, 


to the Primula, the Cowſlip Kind. He alſo re- 


duces the yellow and the red to one Species, as 
no more than Varieties of Growth, and names 
the Plant Primula foliis ſerratis glabris: Smooth 
ſerrated-leav'd Primute. 5. 

The Gardener will be olfended to ſee his SPA 
vourite Family thus reduc'd to one original Spe- 
cies, and to the Condition of a Cowſlip z but in 
the Eye of Science, all will be found juſt. The 
Colour of the Flower, or Statelyneſs of Growth 
cannot diſtinguiſh Species ; and, in declaring the 
two ſuppos'd diſtin Kinds the ſame, and the 
Plant to have all the Characters of the Primula, 
Linn vs follows, with a juſt Preciſion, his own 
Method. 

We have obſerv'd that the yellow Auricula is 
ſmaller; but no other Way, except in the Co- 
lour of the Flowers, different from this larger 
purple Kind. 

The Root of this is a ſmall browniſh Head, 
hung every Way with innumerable Fibres, long, 
thick, firm, and whitiſh. 


AURICULA. 


The Leaves — — firſt, in a 5 3 1 Tuft; $ "a 


while young, AT appear round, whitiſh, and 
hoary. 

As they ſhoot out more full they grow nar- 
row at the Baſe, and loſe a great Part of that 
looſe Cottony Matter which gave them the Ap- 
pearance of Hoaryneſs. 

Full grown, they are very broad, "rounded to- 
ward the End, of a' blueiſh green, firm, fleſhy, 
and indented irregularly at the Edges * they keep 
the whitiſh hoary Aſpect on their under Surface; 
and the indented Rib along the Middle as a 
long Channel on their Surface. | 

The Stalk is round, naked, perfbdy ek; 
firm, thick, and five Inches high. Its Colour is 
a pale green, often ting d me bn, and it is a 
little hoar Y. EF 10 bi 

The Flowers are large, 3 nenen, 
and regularly diſpos' d: they are plac'd: ſingly on 
long Footſtalks, which riſe together from one 
Point at the Head of the main Stalk ; and ſome 
ſtand erect, while others throw RU Ts a little 
ſideways : the Whole forming a large Cluſter in 
an agreeable Diſpoſition. . | 

Their Colour is a deep but glowing purple, 
and the Eye! is yellow. | 

Let the Botaniſt now examine the Conftrudion 
of the ſeveral Parts; and the ſame ' Reſearch 
which ſhews the Claſs to which the Plants be- 
longs, will alſo ſhew the C haractets to be the kane 
with thoſe of the Primule. - 

At the Top of the main Stalk, where the ſe- 
parate Pedicles of the Flowers are inſerted, there 
is a kind of general Cup or Involucrum, form'd 
of ſeveral little Leaves. Each F lower has, beſide 
this, its particular and proper Cup: this is 
form'd of a ſingle Piece, and is tubular, rais'd 
by five Ridges along the Sides, and indented in 
five Places at the Rim. 

The Body of the Flower is one Petal, tubular 
at the Baſe, and divided in the Edge into five 
Segments; theſe are expanded and obtuſe, and 
each has a heart-like Indenting at the Extremity. 

At the Top of the tubular Part ſtand five Fi- 
laments, in a kind of rounded Neck: they are 
very ſhort, but their Buttons render them conſpi- 
cuous : theſe are pointed, plac'd erect, and con- 
vergent. A ſingle delicate Style riſes in the 
Midſt, crown'd with a globular Top; and the 
round Rudiment from which it proceeds, 
ripens after the Flower is fallen, into an oblong 
Seed-veſſel, in which are many ſmall Seeds. 

The Plant is thus found one of the Pentandria 
Monogynia of Linn us; and by all theſe Marks 


a Primula, not a diſtinct Genus, nor demanding 
a ſeparate Name. 


Culture of this AuRIcUIA. 


It is a Native of the mountainous Parts of 
Europe, where it thrives beſt in a mellow Soil, 
and a South-Eaſt Expoſure. 


The 
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April. The parted Roots will Pepe it freely; 
and as the Soil is richer, and Weeds are clear'd 


this Way, and brighter. 

Thus it will preſerve itſelf in the original 
Form, and thus it ſhould be kept in all good 
Gardens, to ſhew how Culture will by Degrees 
raiſe from it, as the original Stock, that infinite 
Variety. 

Theſe are to be obtained, by ſowing the Seeds 
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Very elegant and eſſential Part of the Gar- 
A den this Week demands Attention; that 
where the flowering Shrubs are planted with ſome 
Trees perhaps, and certainly with Roots of Flowers 
among them. Theſe Shrubs will now be ſtxong 
in Bud ; and the firſt Shoots of the intermingled 
Flower-roots will be feen ; the Ground therefore 
may have its laſt Cleaning, without Danger of 
deſtroying any Thing, and without diſturbing the 
Flower-buds, or young Shoots and Leaves of the 
Shrubs, 

Let the Gardener take for this Work; the 
Morning of a bright Day, after a flight Night's 
Froſt. He will thus ſee every Shoot diſtinctly, 
and the Mould will be crumbly. 

Let him clear away all Weeds, rake off all 
Rubbiſh, take away broken or ſtragling Branches; 
and break the whole Surface of the Ground, draw- 

ing up a little Mould about the Heads, of the 
Plants, and round the Stems of the Shrubs, 8 

The. Advantages of this Practice, we have ex- 
plained on former Occaſions, and they will now 
be ſeen moſt plainly. 


Ihe returning Warmth of the Air, the Moi- 
ſture of the Ground, and the vernal Strength of 

Nature encline all to growing ſtrongly, and this 
will be encouraged by the Breaking of the Sur- 
face, and cutting alf the. extreme Fibres of the 
Roots. 

A Thouſand new | Mouths will 65 not given 
by this to every Plant; the new broke Earth 
will allow free Paſſage to their tender Fibres; and 
Dews and Rains will be more perfectly blended 
with it, and better and longer detained among 


No. 30. 


away in Gardens, the Flowers will become larger 


CHAP. 
The Management of the Flower- Garden. 


of this wild Plant, and afterwards thoſe of the beſt Apr 1 


Flowers raiſed from it. 
This we have treated of already, under general 


Heads, and ſhall in a ſucceeding Chapter, 
where we conſider the beſt Flowers raiſed 
from it. 


But in all theſe Sowings, ſome will riſe plain, 
and they like the Parent Plant; and ſhould not 
be deſtroyed. 
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II. 


it, than if they had fallen upon a more hardened 
Surface. 

We directed laſt Week, new Hot beds for the 
tender Anhuals; Amaranths, China Aſters, and 
the like ; theſe will have now acquired a due 
Heat, and the Plants muſt be removed into 

The Evening of a mild, cloudy Day, is as 
advantageous for this Purpoſe, as for the tranſ- 
planting in open Ground. 

Let Lines be drawn lengthwiſe, and acroſs the 
Mould ꝑpon theſe new. Hot-beds, at Diſtances pro- 
portiofied to the Bigneſs of the Plants; and let 
them he carefully ſet in. 

From this Time, they muſt have ſhading and 
watering, till perfectly rooted; and then they 
muſt. be by Degrees hardened to the Air. 

Let the: Gardener chuſe the Evening of a drip- 
ping Day, and bring in this Week ſome of the 
flowering Shrubs, into Parts of the Garden where 
they are wanted. 

The Ciſtus's and ſome of the cyuiſus 8, particu- 
larly the ſmaller, ſucceed perfectly well at this Sea- 
ſon 3 and Phillereas, and ſome others may be alſo 
planted. 

Let the Holes for theſe be large and well dug : 
the Roots taken out of the Ground without In- 
jury, and ſpread carefully in the new Place, then 
ſnipped off at the extreme Ends of the Fibres: and 
the Mould thrown in: after this, let ſome thin 
Turf from a Common be laid round about the 
Stem, with the graſſy Side downwards; and let 


the Waterings all run thro? that. The Shrubs will 


be thus ſecured from Accidents, and ſet on 
ſpeedy Growth. | 
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The Management of the SEMINARY, for this Wee. 


HIS will be a proper Time for ſowing 
many of the American Trees, and let the 
Gardener prepare different Beds accordingly. 

Let him dig up the Ground on each very well, 
and to a full Spade depth ; and having levelled 
the Surface, ſcatter or plant the Seeds accord- 
ing to their ſeveral Kinds and Size. 

The Lazarole, the Cock-ſpur Thorn, and many 
other of the Meſpilus Kind, may now be ſown : 
alſo the Tulip-Tree, the American Cypreſs, the 
Perſimone, and Virginia Walnuts. 

The particular Rule for each Kind, we ſhall 
give in their Places, treating of the ſeveral Trees : 
here we are only to name the Work, and give the 
general Cautions. | 

Sorne Buſhes ſhould be ſcattered over the 
Ground, and Traps ſet about well baited for Ver- 
min. Birds ſhould not be ſuffered to haunt the 
Beds ; and when the Mould grows dry, it ſhould 


at Times be refreſhed by Waterings. 


I have found this ſtrewing Buſhes over the 
Beds, to anſwer many Purpoſes : beſide the firſt 


Intention of Defence. It in ſome Degree mellows | 


the Ground, and keeps off the ſcorching Sun- 
Beams; and if a few of the outer Twigs be 
limed, the Miſchief from Birds will be very much 
prevented, 

As the Danger of ſevere Nights and deſperate 
eaſterly Blaſts, is now in a great Meaſure over, 
the Gardener may get to work upon the remov- 
ing his exotick Trees. 

Let him chuſea Seaſon where there is a Proſpect 
of Rain, a damp Air, and a ſoutherly Wind ; 
and let him begin with the hardier Kinds. 

There is a great Advantage in getting them 
into the Ground in Time, but the Care muſt be 
not to ſubject them to too much Damage, in this 
endeavour after this Benefit. 

Let the Earth be well opened, 105 the Mould 
broke to receive them, and let the Roots be 
carefully ſpread and covered: after this, let 
the Surface of the Ground, about and between 
them, be defended by ſome light Covering. 

It eaſterly Winds come on unexpectedly 
upon this Plantation, let a Reed-hedge be placed 
to defend it; and if the Expectation of Rain 

have proved fruitleſs, let the whole Plantation be 
carefully watered every other Day. 

This Care taken of thoſe ſomewhat hardier 
Kinds, which it was proper to plant firſt, let the 
molt tender be kept in their Places, till the Wea- 
ther is more favourable for removing them, 


The Grafting of Hollies is another Buſineſs 
very proper for this Week, but it muſt be done 
with all poſſible Care. | 

The common plain Engh/p Holly is the Stock 
on which all the painted and variegated Kinds are 
to be grafted : and they are beſt ſuited to this 
Purpoſe at about five Years Growth in the 
Seed-Bed : and two after their firſt tranſplanting. 

The thick and ſluggiſh Juices of the Holly 
make the Seed ſhoot lowly z and the young Trees 
grow alſo ſlowly. 

If the Berries of the Holly be put into the 
Ground, when freſh gathered up from the Tree, 
they lie two Seaſons, 

The com mon Cuſtom is to keep dem in dry 
Sand a Tear, and then ſow them in Autumn: 
but a ſmall Piece of Ground ſerves for a Seed 
Bed, and I have found by many Years Experience, 
that the beſt Way is to ſow the Berries as ſoon as 
gathered; more Trees are raiſed, and they are 
ſtronger. This is Nature's Method ; and in the 
Pride of leaving her Courſe we commonly err. 

When the young Plants have ſtood three 


Tears, and have been two Years in the tranſplanted 


Beds, there requires no more Care than to get 
good Cuttings freſh, and in Order, and to per- 
form the common O peration of Grafting, with 
due Care. 

Let the Gardener now look over his Seed- Beds 
of the laſt Year, for the firſt Shoots of many of 
the Shrubs and Trees will appear. 

He muſt cheriſh theſe, by drawing a little 
Mould' about them, by clearing away Weeds, by 


gentle Waterings ; and where they are of the ten- 


dererer Kinds, if the Nights prove ſevere, by fome 
Defence or Covering. 

This muſt be done with great Care z elſe in 
the preſerving them from the preſent Accident, 
they will be liable to many more, by being made 
too tender. 

The beſt Way is, by a F rame of very high 
Hoops, and a Covering of Canvaſs, which muſt 
be taken off in the Moraing, and all Air ad- 
mitted,” except the molt ſevere. 

If the Beds, where theſe are ſown, be open to 


| the Faſt ; and ſharp Winds blow from the Quar- 


ter at this Seaſon, a Reed-hedge muſt be placed 
for the Defence of the young Plants. 

They will very ſoon be out of Danger, for they 
are gathering Strength; and the Severity of Froſts 
and Winds is going off; but if neglected now, 
all the former Care is fruitleſs. 
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HE Buſineſs of one Quarter of the Ground 
is in many Caſes to be continued in another, 
for Nature is the ſame in all Things : thus what 
we directed to be done to the Hollies in the Nur- 
ſery, may be continued to the Fruit Trees of ſeve 
ral Kinds; whether they be raiſed in a ſeparate 
Part of the Ground under that Name, or where 
they are to ſtand. 
This latter Method, tho' redious has Advan- 
tages. 
{n either Caſe, the Method of Grafting muſt be 
the ſame as we have directed already. 
The Time of tranſplanting Fruit-Trees is 
Fully come, and we have directed it to be done, 
in Regard of many Kinds: the Plantation muſt 


be now finiſhed, or nnn Cautions taken | in 


the Delay. 
It is not that the Trees will not take Root in 


the ſeveral ſucceeding Weeks, but they will be 


too forward in their original Ground. 

"The proper Period of Plantation, in this Inſtance 
is before their Shooting; and if the Places where 
they are to ſtand, are not Prepared to receive 
them, the Trees muſt nevertheleſs be taken up, 
and laid in the Ground to be ready. 

The Method is, to open a Hole, large and 


deep enough, and pruning the Roots, to lay them 


in Sideways in a ſlanting Direction: their Stems 


muſt be alio covered with dry Straw. 


They will thus continue ready for planting ; ; 
and when the Holes are opened, their extreme 
Roots muſt be trimmed again, and the Mould 
well mixed among them. They will ſhoot very 


freely, and ſcarce any Time or Advantage will 


be loſt by the Delay. 
Finally, if there be any Article left unfiniſhed 
in the Pruning, let it now be compleated, 


for there will be no medling in that Way after. 


wards. 


The Fig- Trees which we have directed to be 
preſerved againſt the Froſts of Winter, will now 
begin to bud, and they muſt be watched; for the 
earlier improper Shoots are diſplayed the better. 

Theſe Trees will, after the Management we 
have directed, be now preparing their Buds for 


ſhooting; and of theſe the fore - right and ill placed 


muſt be rubbed away as they appear. 
The training and Management of the Tree is 
alſo now to be conſidered ; which, to be under- 
ſtood diſtinctly, we ſhall trace from the Original. 
The new planted Fig-tree has its three Branches, 
or its three Buds, for ſhooting out ſuch Branches, 
which riſe in an oblique Direction. 


Courſe of Management, the fore-right and ill- 
placed Buds being rubbed off, each of theſe three 
Branches in another Year is again parted into 


3 


In the due 


3 


and this Poſition is to be favoured”: 
to be left on as will cover the Wall, and by a care- 


* 


III. 


three ; one ſide Shoot being each Way produced, 


and ſuffered to remain: Theſe are ſtrong and 
well ſupplied, becauſe the diſplacing of the other 
Buds, gives theſe all the Nouriſhmeat. 

After this the great Care is to encourage them 
to a due Length, and to lay them in a proper Di- 
rection. 


They are to be carried each Way from the main 


Stem, in nearly an horizontal Direction; but he 
would be very raſh who ſhould lay them into that 
Form at firſt, 

We have obſerved before, that the Courſe of Na- 
ture is to ſhoot upright, or at the leaſt oblique in the 
Branches; that ſo long as they remain in this Di- 
rection, they will continue growing in Length, 


but they will grow very little afterwards at the 


Ends, when once laid flat and horizontal, On 
this depends entirely the preſent Conſideration of 
training the Tree. 

Let the Gardener conſider what Extent of Wall 
he intends to cover with his young Fig-tree, when 


it ſhall have arrived at its due Growth. This being 


mark*d upon the Wall by a ſtrong Line, let him 
permit theſe two ſide Shoots to grow in an oblique 
aſcending Direction, till they will reach within eight 
Inches of the Mark each Way, when laid flat. 
Then is the Time to lay them horizontally. Let 
them be brought down very nearly to the Level of 
the Bud, and thus nailed carefully without bruiſ- 
ing. They will now encreaſe very little, and that 
very ſlowly in Length; but the ſame Juices that 
ſhould have lengthened the Branch, will ſend up 
new Shoots from its upper Side, nearly in an erect 
Poſture. Theſe are to be the bearing Branches 


as many are 


ful nailing, they will be kept eaſily in cheir upright 
Growth, and at due Diſtance. 

This is to be the Managmeent of the two ſide 
Branches ; and the middle Shoot, or main Stem, 
will furniſh a new Proviſion of Branches at a pro- 
per Place. 

When this has reached the due Height of the 
upright Shoots from the firſt laid Horizontals, it 
muſt be ſuffered to ſend out two ſide Branches, as 
the young Tree did at firſt ; and theſe, when they 
have acquired a due Length in their natural oblique 


Direction, muſt be reduced to Form, as the 


others. This is the general Syſtem of Manage- 


ment of the Tree. 


It is a Practice with many to take off the Ends 
of the healthy Shoots in Spring : and ſome who 
value themſelves upon the Management of this 
Tree, declare for ending of the young Shoots in 
Fune : The Intention of this is to procure bearing 
Wood for the ſucceeding Seaſons ; but that is better 

done 
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April. done by encouraging the Buds of the hori- 
——— Zontal Branches. If none appear where they are 
wanted, I have found the cutting a ſmall Slit croſs- 


ways into the Bark, always produces them. 

When the young Shoots are at moderate Diſ- 
tance, they will produce nearly as many Figs as 
Leaves. When the Figs toward the upper Ends 
of the Branches are but juſt appearing, the 


Leaves on the lower Parts will fall off, and the 


PO 
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CALORTS, 


or the 


HATEVER Cauliflower Plants are now | 


remaining in the Winter- beds, muſt be 


planted out; and for this Purpoſe the Ground 
ſhould be well broke; a little well-rotted Dung 


from an old Melon-bed dug in, and all Care 
taken of the Plants, that they may root quickly, 


and not feel too much the Check of this Removal. 


The Earth muſt be drawn up to their Stems; 
and they muſt have frequent Waterings, unleſs 
Showers render it unneceſſary. 


A ſmall Crop of Carrots may now be properly 
ſown upon a Piece of rich, free, and perfectly 
looſe Soil. They will grow quickly to a Size, 
and be very delicate. 

Onions ſhould be again ſown; and ſome of the 
Kitchen Garden Plants of ſlighter Service, Burnet, 
Chervil, Bugloſs and Borage. | 

Sow Marygolds and Spinach at the End of this 
Week, and at the ſame Time French Sorrel. 

Plant Winter Savory, and other of the hardier 
Kinds that grow from Slips; allowing them ſome 
rich Pieces of the Ground under Shade and Shel- 
ter. They muſt be watered till they have taken 
Root; and when they are ſtrong, and have 
made ſome Shoots, they muſt be removed vith 
Balls of Earth into their Places. 

Sage and Roſemary, Hyſſop, and moſt of the 
aromatic Plants, may be treated in the ſame Man- 
ner. | 

Many of theſe may be conveniently raiſed alſo 
from Seeds; but this is the ſhorter Method; 
and there are ſome that muſt be planted this Way, 
their Roots ſtriking freely, and their Seeds ſeldom 


ripening. 


KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


| and Evenings : They will be elſe devoured before 


ew... 


Apt 


next Spring ſhews Fruit in the Places whence the 
Leaves fell. 
Theſe, and thoſe which were ſo ſmall in Au- 
tumn, ripen favourably the next Summer, Such 
as were Jarger at that Time, generally periſh by 
the Froſts. This gives the Rule of Pruning, and 
may tend to explain the Method of Fructification 
in the Fig: tree; not ſo well underſtood at this 
Time as ſome may imagine. 
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this Kind, and theſe, as they root freely, and 
ſpread quickly, ſhould be put in where they are to 
remain: The Soil ſhould be moiſt and rich. 

Plant out Lettuces which were ſown in Autumn, 
and have lived thro' the Winter in warm Borders: 
Give them a free Soil, and a good Expoſure : 
' Water them often, and ſee for Slugs in Mornings 


| they are rooted. 


This Week is very proper fot the planting of 
new Aſparagus Beds ; for the Roots are now juſt 
ſhooting, and they never ſtrike fo freely, or take 
ſo kindly, as when planted at that Period. mn 


The Beds muſt be very carefully prepared for 
them, and the Planting muſt be attended to in a 
due Manner, not ſlighted, as is too cuſtomary. 

They muſt have little Water for the firſt Weeks 
afterwards; but when the Buds are form'd in the 
new Ground, they ſhould haye ſomewhat more. 


Let all the young Crops of all Kinds that are 
now ſprouting from the Spring ſowing, be kept 
| very free from Weeds. Theſe muſt be taken up by 
Hand, among the ſmaller Kinds; but where the 
Plants are larger, and they are to ſtand more diſtant, 
the Hoe will ſave a great deal of that Labour. 

Dig up a Bed of rich Earth, and ſow Purſlain. 
It muſt be well watched when the Plants firſt ap- 


8 
4-8 
8 


pear, for a little Neglect will deſtroy it all. The 
Slugs are very fond of its firſt Leaves; and a little 
Sun, if watering be neglected, will burn them up, 
till they are better rooted. 


The large Peaſe ſhould now alſo be ſown for a 
full N 


Mint, Baum and Penny-royal are of 
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SECTION I. SD 
FLORA. or tbe PLEASURE-GARDE NN, 


C H A P. J. 


Flowers and curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


1. The EMBROIDERED TULIP. 


E have already ſaid ſo much of the 
— Tulip Kind, that our Student will be 
Pl. 31. in no Danger of ranking every Variety 
Fig. 1. as a Species. 
The Creatures of the Gardener's Art are in no 
Flower more numerous : but the original Plants 
from which they are rais'd are few. Thoſe which 
flower early have their Value thence; even tho 
there were little of the general gaudy Colouring 
to recommend them; but this has more than ſuch 
Claim, to the Regard of the Floriſt. 
The early Tulips in general are ſhort in the 
Stalk, and have the Flower ſmall : this, though 
it does not equal many of the later Kinds in thoſe 
Reſpects, is of a middle Character in both; as 
much above many of the early Tulips, as below 
ſome of the later; and its Flower has a very bold 
and lively Colouring. 
We have ſpoken of the indeterminate Nature 
of the Gardeners Names for Tulips ; they are in- 
deed worth little Notice; the Peculiarity of this 
is well expreſs'd by the Term Embroidered, the ſe- 
cond Colour being ſo laid on in that Manner, that 
the moſt vulgar Eye will ſee the Propriety of the 
Expreſſion. 

The earlier Writers have call'd it Tulipa pumila, 
and Tulipa bicolor; the low Tulip, and the two- 
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colour d Tulip: but theſe ceaſe to be Diſtinctions, 
now the Varieties are ſo multiply'd. 

LIN us refers it to his ſecond Species under 
this Head, Tulipa ſcapo triphyllo foliis ovato-lance- 
olatis : Tulip, with oval lanceolate Leaves, three 
on a Stalk. 

This laſt Character however is uncertain : he 
has retrench'd it from the ſpecific Name in his 
lateſt Works, and adds in its Place, fore erefo, 


with an upright Flower z the Flower of the wild 


yellow European Tulip drooping. 

The Root is bulbous, ſhort, fleſhy, and ſwell- 
ing out at the Bottom. The Colour is brown, 
and the outſide Skin is often woolly. The Sub- 
ſtance of the Root is firm, white, and juicy ; 
and from its Baſe run a few ſlender Fibres. 

The Leaves are long, but they have a conſi- 
derable Breadth, and are ſharp-pointed : they are 
fleſhy and of a freſh green, with a light Tinge of 
blueiſh. 

The Stalk is fourteen Inches high, round, tole- 
rably upright, and a little downy : its Colour is a 


pale green, and it is uſually ſtreak'd with red. 


There are uſually three Leaves on it, but this is 
not certain : they are of the ſame Shape with 
thoſe from the Root, and are covered with a 
greyiſh Duſt. 
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One Flower terminates the Stalk, and it is a 


very fine one; the Ground Colour is yellow, and 


on this is laid a vaſt deal of Crimſon : this is not 
thrown in Blotches, as in many Kinds, but ſpread 


out naturally in a kind of Rays, as if laid on Oy | 


Art ; the Work of a Needle. 


Thus much is certain and invariable in this 
Tulip, but a great deal of accidental Change is 


ſeen in it. The yellow is ſometimes as pale as 


Lemon- Peel, ſometimes perfect gold; and tho' 


the Red has always the ſame Crimſon Tinct, it 


varies in Degree from very pale to very deep. 


Hence ariſe thoſe numerous ſeminal Variations 

of this Plant, which is itſelf no more than a Va- 
riety from the original Species we have juſt 
nam' d]; yet theſe are all diſtinguiſh'd by Gardeners 
Names, the Titles of their Maſters, or the coarſe 
Rovings of their Fancy. 
As the Colouring in this Flower is very fine, 
Nature has ſhewn it alſo to great Advantage, and 
in a very agreeable Succeſſion. The Cold of the 
Seaſon, in which the Flower firſt makes its Ap- 
pearance, prevents it from opening in haſte, or 
ſoon loſing its Beauty. 


The Colours firſt ſhew themſelves on the Out- 
ſide of the unopen'd Flower, and are faint in this 
Appearance; by Degrees they glow with much more 
Life and Spirit; and when we have many Days 


ſee into the Flower; and we think lightly of the out- 
ſide Streaks and Bluſhes, from Compariſon with the 
embroidered Tincts within. 


intenſely as the Flower admits the Sun and Air: 
at length the Petals ſpread themſelves wide aſun- 
der, and for a Week longer we have the full Diſplay 
of the higheſt Colouring. After this, the Shades 
and Lights loſe themſelves ; the Colours grow 
faint ; and the Flower ſoon after fades. Its Du- 
ration is very conſiderable ; I have ſeen it in the 
ſeveral Stages of Beauty, a Month. 


The Characters of the Tulip we have had Occa- 
ſion to name already; and they are in no Species or 
Variety more obvious or diſtinct than in this. 
Six very long and large Buttons ſhew themſelves 
in the Centre, and refer the Plant to the Hexan- 
dria; and in the Midſt of them appears a large 
three parted Stigma, or Head, which being ſingle 
in the Body, and fix'd upon a ſingle Rudiment of 
a Seed- veſſel, declares it one of the Monogynia. 


* Hift. of Royal Society. 


admir'd them in this State, the Petals ſeparate : we | 


It opens ſlowly, and the Colours glow more 


„ 
— 


The Filaments are Wort, choozh the Buttons 


large; and this Stigma has no Style: but we 


have told the Student, that theſe terminating 
Parts are to be counted, and the Buttons and 
the Stigma remark'd for Charatters, when thoſe 
ſlender Parts which naturally ſupport them, are 
deficient or inconſpicuous. 


The rett of the Tulip Character conſiſts in the 
Flower having ſix Petals, and no Cup, and the 
Seed · veſſel being three-ſquare, long, and divided 
into three Cells, with flat Seeds, ſeparated by 
chaffy Fragments in a double. RoWw. 


Culture of this TVI ITI. 


The Management of this Tulip muſt be the 
ſame in general with that of the other earlier Kinds 
of which: we have ſpoken ; and it will be explain'd 


more at large in a ſucceeding N umber devoted tgp 


the Tulip Kind. 


What is particularly to be regarded in the Cul- 


ture of this elegant Flower, muſt be to give it a 
Situation where it is defended from the rough 


Winds, but has not too much Sun; in this we 


conſult the long Duration of the Flowers; for the 
Sun makes them fade. 


The Gardener needs not to fear its ſuffering 
for want of the genial Influence of that common 
Parent of Flowers; for Experience in our own 
Gardens, and elſewhere, what we have ſeen, and 
what we read, . declare chat it defies the 
Cold. 


I have try'd the Experiment between a warmer 
and a more ſhady Bed; and have found the 
Flowers,. where there was more Sun, faded ten 
Days ſooner than thoſe in the Shade; and that the 


Colouring was better in Proportion as there came 


leſs full Sun upon the Bed. 


In the more Northern Parts of Exrava no 
Species flowers ſo well. There is a great Va- 
riety of this Kind in Ruſſia; and the Multitude of 
fine Tulips in the common Gardens of Denmark, 
are principally from this Stock. Theſe were the 
Tulips mention'd by Mr. Hensnaw, in his Ob- 
ſervations on Denmark, which the Public owes to 
Dr. Bixca, more faithful than nice in his Col- 
lections “. 
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2 CRIMSON DAPHNE, 


We give the Gardener's Name, that he may 


called MEZ ERE ON. 


The Flowers are not very large, but their 


Fig. 2. know we mean the elegant and ſpicy Shrub with | Number and Luſtre render them conſpicuous. 


which he is ſo well acquainted; but we remind 
him firſt of its fitter Title. 

The Name Mezereon is given only this Sede 
and its light Varieties; and it would thence ſeem, 
if left unexplain'd, that there was no other ally'd 
to it in Genus; ; but later Reſearches ſhew "ou are 
many. 

The Mezereon, held diſtin by leſs accurate 
Writers, is now known to be of the ſame Genus 


with the Laureola and Thymelea: Linn us there- | 


Wre has connected it with them under one com- 
mon Head; and taught thoſe who would wo 
with Accuracy, to call it Daphne. 


- The earlier Writers were acquainted with it; for | 


its glowing Colour, and its early Flowering, its 


Profuſion of Bloom and ſpicy Sweetneſs could not | 
be overlook'd by any who caſt the moſt ſlight 


Glance upon this Part of Nature. 


They have call'd it Laureola folio deciduo, and 


Laureola fæmina: Female Spurge Laurel, and 
Spurge Laurel with deciduous Leaves; alſo Cha- 
melæa Germanica, and Mezereon Germanicum. 
Our Gardeners know it by the Name Mezereon, 
adding Diſtinctions according to the Colours of the 
Flowers and Berries; for there is in this * 
Matter great Variation. 

. Linn vs adds to the Generical Nani Daphne, 
floribus ſeffilibus ternis caulinis, foliis lanceolatis de- 
ciduis : Daphne, with Flowers plac'd three toge- 
ther, - without Footſtalks on the Branches, and 
with ſpear-pointed deciduous Leaves. A Name 


conveying a Deſcription. 


It is a ſmall Shrub of wild Growth, but of 
conſummate Beauty : the Height is three or four 
Foot; and the Gardener's Care ſhould be em- 
ploy'd to make it ſend it out numerous Branches, 


which, as they naturally ſtand oblique and point- 


ing upwards, will make that Way a moſt agree- 
able Figure. This is worth Conſideration ; for 
the Flowers, covering the Branches in this Shrub, 
not hanging from them as in moſt others, will be 


vaſtly more conſpicuous as thoſe Branches are bet- 


ter train'd. 

The Roots are long, ſlender, whitiſh, and 
tough. 

The Bark of the main Stem is brown, irregu- 
lar, and rough: that on the Branches is paler, 
and has a Tinge of greyiſh ; but it is not leſs un- 
even on the Surface, naturally riſing in little 
Lumps. 

The Wood is white, and the under Bark is 
green; and there is a cottony Matter among its 
Foldings. | 


The Flowers appear early, and the Leaves come 


forth afterwards. The State of greateſt Beauty 


is when the Flowers alone appear : they, in this 
Caſe, ſurround the Stalk regularly, and cover it 


in all Parts for a conſiderable Length; but the 
Leaves do not begin to ſhew themſelves till ſome . 


of theſe are fallen. 


— 


higheſt Degree agreeable. 


Their Colour is naturally a very elegant Crimſon, 


darker on the Outſide than within, and there 
paleſt toward the Centre; where, in a liitle 
roundiſh Opening, ſtands an irregular Knob of 
gold Colour, with a flight Tinge of Orange. 
This is form'd of the Buttons, whoſe Number 
we ſhall examine preſently, with the particular 
Form of the Flowers : 
Cluſter. 


This Spike is five, ſix, or more bickes in Length, 
and an Inch in Diameter; ſo thick cluſter'd with 
Flowers, that it appears one Body when ſeen from 
any little Diſtance. -- 

This is its moſt perfect Condition; and in this 
State, when in full Flower, the Scent is in the 
It has the Perfume of 
the Syringa; with the ſpicy Fragrance - of the 
Clove. 


At Evening the Scent is freſheſt of all; 


direct, and have walk'd among them in a mild 
Day at Sun-ſet, the Air, fill'd with their Exhala- 
tions, has reminded me of the ſpicy Gales of A. 
rabia, which Sailors ſay they perceive as they ap- 
proach that Coaſt. 


Variety of Colour pleaſes, in our Gardens, 


even where the Change is for the worſe: we 
therefore nurſe with Care the pale red- flower'd 
Mezereon and the white, ſucceeded by yellowiſh 
Berries. Theſe have leſs Fragrance as well as 
leſs Beauty; nor is the ſtrip'd-leav'd Kind worth 
Notice, for the Flowers are the Perfection of this 
Plant; and no Leaves appear with them while 
they retain full Glory. 

As the Flowers decay, the La burſt forth 
from the Tops of the Branches; and, in ſome 
Parts from the Sides, they riſe in Cluſters from 
the ſame Knot : they are oblong, pointed, undi- 
vided at the Edges, ſoft to the Touch, and of a 
very beautiful green. 

The Situation of the Flowers has ſome Singu- 
larity : they riſe from a kind of Buds or little 
Swellings, which ſtand at very ſmall Diſtances 
all round the upper Part of the Branches. 

Three Flowers naturally riſe from each Bud; 
but this is not invariable: I have found only one 
from ſome, and from others four or even more. 

They have no Footſtalks; but the Baſe of 
each is plac'd immediately upon the Bark of the 
Branch, defended by the little ſcaly Films of the 


Bud, which in ſome Meaſure, tho* irregularly 


ſurrounding and deſending the Flower in that 
Part, have the Aſpect of a Cup. The Scales are 


: brown and oval, and the Subſtance of the Bud is 


green between them. 

The Flower therefore has properly no Cup; it 
is form'd of a ſingle Petal, whoſe lower Part is a 
Tube of a cylindric Form, and imperforated at 
the Baſe : the upper Part is compos'd of four 


large 


here we n the 


and 
when, in my own Garden, I have kept a double 
Row of theſe Shrubs, manag'd as I ſhall here 
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large oval 3 which are wide 3 


— and in the Hollow ar their Centre ſtands the 


PL 23 


Fig. 2. 


1s eight: 


golden Head, form'd of the Buttons of four Fi- 
laments, which reach up to the Top of the tubular 
Part: a little lower, within the Tube, are ſeen 
four others, plac'd between the Filaments, ſup- 
porting theſe; ſo that the whole Number 
they are all inſerted into the Sides 
of the Tube; and in their Midſt appears a ſingle 
Stigma, or rounded Head, placed, without any 
intermediate Style, upon an oval Rudiment 
which afterwards ripens into a roundiſh Berry, 
with one Seed. 

The eight Filaments (for Linn aus does not 


regard their Difference in Height) place this 


among the O#andria, in the Eighth Claſs ; and 
the ſingle Stigma ſhews it one of the Monogynia. 


Culture of the CRiMsSoN DAPHNE. 


The Shrub is Native of Europe, even of the 
Northern Kingdoms, but we have it not wild in 
England. Germany abounds with it in Foreſts on 
the Sides of Hills, where there is a deep Soil, 
Shade from the Noon Sun, and ſufficient - 
ſture. 

This muſt be the Gardener's Rule for ae 
ting it here. 

Let him chuſe a Spot i in the Garden ahi the 
Ground is riſing, open to the South-Eaſt, and 


where there is Shade againſt the full South | 


Sun. 

Here let him dig out the Mould, and throw 
into its Place the following Compoſt : _ . 

Mix two Barrows of rich Garden-Mould with 
one Barrow of Earth from a loamy Paſture; 
and add a Buſhel of rotted Cow-dung, and half 
a Peck of Soot. | 


— 
1— ů ————— 


* 


When theſe SER Int welt-a mix 4 * 3 Apel 
to the Weather four or five Months, let the Place 


be fill'd up with them, and the Surface rak'd 
even. 

Loet the Gardener mark ſome firang and healthy 
Shrub of the Mezereon. that bears long Spikes of 
Flowers, and thoſe of a ſtrong Crimſon. 

Let him preſerve the Berries, which follow 
theſe, from Accidents ; and when they will freely 
quit the Stalk, take them off. Let him carefully 
rub out the Seeds, and ſpread them thin upon 
a paper'd Shelf. Let them lie there ten Days to 
harden, and then ſcatter them thinly over the 


Bed. 


The Berries wil ripen in n ub, therefore this 


Sowing will be early in Auguſt. Let a Quarter 


of an Inch of common Garden Mould be ſifted 


over them; and, ſtrewing on à few Pieces of 


Hawthorn Buſhes, leave all to Nature. In Spring 
the young Plants will appear, and there will be 


Abundance of Weeds among them. 


The Buſhes muſt be taken off, the Weeds care- 


fully pick'd out by Hand; and, when the young 


Plants ſtand too thick, the weakeſt of them muſt 
be pull'd up, and the reſt left at eight Inches 
Diſtance. 

The Ground — looſen'd by taking up the 


Weeds, a gentle Watering will penetrate very 
freely: this muſt be given in the Morning, two 


Hours after Sun-riſe, and repeated occaſionally. 

They will now require only the common Care 
of being kept clear from Weeds, and now and 
then water'd. They will thus take their Growth 
naturally and freely; and here the fineſt are to 
be left to flower. The weaker Shrubs muſt be 
taken up the ſecond-Year; and thoſe intended to 
remain mult be left at four Foot Diſtance. 


3. YELLOW PAINTED IRIS. | 


The 1ris's are a vaſt Store of Beauty 1 Va- 
riety for the Gardener; and this is one of the 
moſt pleaſing. The Varieties rais'd by Seed have 
been too freely admitted to ſwell the Account of 
Species, but this is not one of that Number: it 
is truly diſtinct, and it was early known to be 
ſo. 

The old Writers call'd it Iris tenuifolia ver- 
ſciolor; and Iris anguſtifolia minor. 

LIN NÆus, in the Place of theſe indeterminate 
Names, has given it one expreſſive of the Cha- 
racters by which it is diſtinguiſh'd from all the 
other 1ris's, and therefore worthy to be preſerv'd 
for ever: this is Iris corollis imberbibus, germinibus 
trigonis, caule tereti, foliis linearibus: Round-ſtalk'd 
Iris, with narrow equal Leaves and beardleſs 
Flowers, with three-corner'd Rudiments. 

It is an upright ſpecious Plant; and even in 
the plain Colouring given it by Nature, would 
be call'd handſome ; but under the Acceſſion 


of new Dyes from Cul, wor few excel 
it. 
The Root is irregular and ſpreading, blackiſh, 
Juicy, knobed, and full of long tough Fibres. 
The Leaves are long, narrow, and of a pale 
green, with ſome little Tinge of greyiſh. 


The Stalk is round, upright, firm, not very 


thick, of a whitiſh green, and toward the Top 
paleſt. The Leaves on this are few, of a grey- 
iſh green, pointed at the End, and a a firm 
Subſtance. 

The Top of the Stall is cover'd with three, 
four, or more Flowers, which open in Succeſſion, 
and have a great deal of Elegance. 

They conſiſt, as thoſe of the other Jriss, each 
of ſix Petals, three of which turn down, and 
three ſtand upward. In the State of Nature, 
the three Petals which turn down are yellow, 
vein'd a little with purple; and the three which 
ſtand upright, much more deeply clouded with 

that 
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april. that eder ; but in Gardens, the Variety of Co- 
— ſouring is endleſs. 


In the moſt perfect and elegant State, the three 
petals which fall down, are of a fine yellow, 
tho' not without ſome Tinge of brown, and 
they are veined with the moſt glowing violet pur- 
ple : the three upper Ones have the fame ground 
Colour, but they are clouded and painted with 
a more lively purple; in a wild and pleaſing Irre- 
oularity. 

Nature ſports and wantons without Bounds, in 
the Diſpoſition of theſe Colours: and there are 
three other broad Parts, reſembling ſmaller Pe- 
tals in this Flower; which tho' naturally pale, 
will receive alſo from Culture various * of 


Colouring. | 
To explain theſe, we need refer 1 to the 


Characters of the Iris Flower, laid down in a pre- 
ceeding Number: this Species ſhews the ſame. 

In the Place of a Cup, there are a few 
vague and light Films: the ſix Petals, various 
in Form and Diſpoſition, are united at their Baſes: 
the Filaments are three, and they lie upon the Pe- 
tals, which turn down; and from the Rudiment, 
which ſtands below the Receptacle of the Flower, 
riſes a fingle, and very ſhort Style, crowned 


with a vaſt Stigma, divided into three broad 


Parts; theſe are the Baſtard Perals of which 
we are treating. 


The Claſs of the Plant is obvious in this Exa- 
mination : 
Triandria, the Third in the Linnaan Syſtem, 
and its ſingle Style ſhews it one of the Monogynia. 


Culture of this Iris. 


The common Way of propagating this Plant, 
is by parting the Roots; but the Gardener who 
values himſelf upon his Art, ſhould always 
raiſe it from Seeds. The Method we ſhall lay 
| down at large in a ſucceeding Number. 

The Time for parting the Roots, is when the 
Leaves begin to change Colour, which is uſually 
in Auguſt. 


The Pieces ſhould not be too ſmall ; and they 


and a half Diſtance, and watered often. 
The Bed ſhould be ſhaded from the, Noon-day 
Sun, but open to the Eaſt, that it may have its 


Influence in the Morning, and the beſt Soil is an 


| N 1 Mixture of rich meadow N and Pond- 
Mud. 


We ſhall in a ſucceeding S lay before 
the Reader many other beautiful Flowers of the 
Iris Kind; and take that Occaſion of delivering 


the Method of managing them from Seed toge- 
| ther, 


mY —_—_—— 8 * — 


ſhould be planted in a ſhady Border, at two Feet 


4 DUSKY FRITILLARY. 


We ſhall have Occaſion to explain hereafter, | 


many of the Fritillaries to the curious Reader, 


Fig. 4. but this for its peculiar Aſpect, and early Flow- 


ering, demands a ſeparate Notice, Tho? far from 
the moſt elegant of the Kind, it is to the atten- 
tive Eye, full of a ſingular Beauty ; and it pre- 
ſerves this longer, than moſt of the r more ſpe- 
cious Flowers. 

It is one of the many Varieties we ſee from 
the common Fritillary Stock, and to that origi- 
nal Species, the Student is to refer it. 

The Authors who have conſidered it as a diſ- 


tinct Species, have called it Fritillaria flore ex ru- 


bro purpureo, and Fritillaria purpuro fuſca, LiN- 
NA us characteriſes the Species to which it belongs, 
by the Name Fritillaria foliis omnibus alternis; 
diſtinguiſhing it by this Name, Fritillary, with all 
the Leaves placed alternately, from the ſmall flow- 
er'd Pyrenæan Kind, in which the lower Ones ſtand 
in Pairs : the Varieties from this latter Species 
are ſingular, tho' few; thoſe from the other, 
which C. Baunine calls, Fritillaria precox pur- 
purea variegata, are almoſt innumerable, when 
produced from Seeds. 

Some Plants of this duſky Kind uſually riſe 
among them, and they ſhould be ſeparated and 
preſerved with Care. The Plant in this Condition, 


makes but a poor Appearance among the gaudy 


Colours of the more uſual Varieties ; but in ſome 
NS. 31. 


other Place, it will be conſidered more according 
to its Worth. 

The Root is a ſolid Bulb, divided into two 
Parts, whitiſh and juicy; and furniſhed with a 
few white Fibres. 

The Stalk is round, upright, firm, and ten 
Inches high ; toward the Bottom, it is purpliſh, 
upwards, of a pale green; but often {tained 
a little with red, at the Inſertions of the Leaves. 
The Top droops with the Weight of the Flower. 
The Leaves are uſually four: They ſtand at 
two Inches diſtance, and they are narrow, of a 


dead green, not very long, pointed at che End, 
and hollow 'd. 


The Flower, whoſe Weight bends down the 
Top of the Stalk, terminates it ſingly, and is of 
the Bigneſs of a ſmall Tulip. The Ground Co- 
lour, is a deep, but duſky Purple; and on this 
are placed oblong and oblique Lines, of a yel- 
lowiſh green: they do not make the regular 
Chequer-work we fee in many of the other Fritil - 
laries, but their Form and Diſpoſition is very 
pleaſing. 

There is at the Baſe of every Petal of the Flow- 
er, a greeniſh Tinge; and this is continued down 


terminate the oblique and ſhort Ones, which 
make the general Variegation 3 and when w iew- 
ed near, they add not a little to its Luſtre. 


5 A Theſe 


its Length, in three or four faint Lines; theſe _ 


April 
the three Filaments refer it to the ——— 
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T 16 Ca are Fd diſtinct: on the Out- 


- fide of the Flower, but they are brighteſt within, 


where the green is alſo leſs ſeen. This is the 
Colouring, . and this it preſerves without Va- 


riation. 

The Conſtruction of the Flower, is the ſame 
as in the other Fritillaries. It conſiſts of ſix large 
Petals, and is of a Bell like Shape, with a broad 


So 4 
Theſe riſe naked from the Stalk, as in the | 


Tulip, without any Kind of Cup, and near the 
Baſe of each, within there is a ſmall Hollow, 
containing a Honey-juice, the Nectarium of the 
Flower. 

Of this Part, we have had Hequent Occaſion 
to ſpeak in the preceding Pages: often it is plac'd 
ſingularly and ſtrangely, as in the Paſſion-Flower, 
where it crowns the Whole, and in the * 
where it is moſt conſpicuous. 

Here it is in its natural Condition, and 3 we 
ſee it in the Lilly, and many other Were and 
in the Berbery Shrub. | 

It is an oblong hollow, and never is without 
its proper Content, a Drop of ſweet Juice, 


which is indeed true Honey. 


PI. 21 
big. 5. 


The Bees collect this, not make it, as the 


Vulgar have ſuppoſed; and Men of nn 


have done the Office for them. 

In the Center of the Flower riſe ſix bn 
they ſtand cloſe about the Style, and they have 
large, oblong, and ſquare Buttons. 

The Style itſelf riſes ſingle, from a three cor- 


ner'd Rudiment, and is ſlender and longer than 


— ">. 


the F laments 3 its Stigma, « or "Ts is divided i in- 2 
to three Parts; and ſo is the — Seed· — 
Veſſel, and on the Surface ſmooth. 


The Characters of the Claſs are wien fix 
Filaments and a ſingle Style, ſhew the Plant of 


the Hexandria Monogynia; the ſixth of the Lix- 


NE AN Claſſes, and the firſt Section. 


Culture of this FerritLany, © 


We have obſerved this is no more than à ſemi- 


nal Variety of the common purple Fritillary; 
and that it riſes among many others, when the 


Seeds are ſown, for a Succeſſon of New .0 fine 
Flowers. | 

This therefore is its original Production; 
and of this we ſhall treat at large, direQing the 
Culture of the finer Varieties. - | 

When the Plants of*this Kind are ſeparated 
from the reſt of the Seedlings, they muſt be pro- 
pagated farther by Off-ſets from the Root. 

Theſe may be taken off once in three Yeats ; 
and planted at eight Inches Diſtance,” in freſh 


Beds; the larger will flower the firſt Year after 


the Removal; the others accortirig” to their 
Size, the ſecond or the third. 

They muſt be taken off from the old Roots, 
when the Leaves are decayed, and planted again 


immediately; as muſt alſo the old Roots, for it 


is very prejudicial to them, to lie out 'of the 
Ground. The Soil for this Kind ſhould be two 


Thirds rich Garden Mould, and one Third paſture- - 


Earth. 


gliſb Names of true Hellebore, Roſe Hellebore, 


that the Diſtinction in the Colour of the Flower 
Variation of the ſame Plant. 


terdum etiam valde rubente, with the Flower white, | 


5. BLACK HELLEBORE, 


The Gardener knows, we hope, that this isa more | 
proper Denomination of what he calls the Chriſtmas 


Flower ; a Name in ſome Seaſons it not amiſs de- 
ſerves, tho' in others, *twill be as late as this Time 
before it opens its vaſt Flower; whoſe Continu- 
ance has a Right to our Regard, as well as its 
Size : theſe, with the Time of its Flowering, 
give it a Claim in every curious Garden; which 
its hardy Nature, and its eaſy Culture very well 
{upport. 

The earlier Writers were all acquainted with it. 
Indeed, a Plant fo ſingular and conſpicuous, a 
Native of almoſt every Part of Europe, and the 
Eaſt, and thruſting up its huge Flower through 
the Snow, could not have eſcaped Obſervation. 

They have called it, Helleborus niger, Helleborus 
legitimus, Helleborus flore roſea; and hence our En- 


and the reſt. 
Theſe Authors had the 8 to obſerve, 


was accidental, and to be conſidered only as a 


Jonx BaunixE names it thence, fore albo, in- 


and fometimes ſtrongly ting'd with red; but we 
have fecn it ſince diſtinguiſhed as two Plants. 


Linx.@vs gives its Characters in his ſpecifick 


Name; this in his Cliffort Garden is, Helleborus 
ſcapo florifero ſub-nudo petiolo communi bipartite ; 
Hellebore, with the Flower-ſtalk almoſt naked, 
and with the main Foot-Stalk of the Leaf di- 
vided into two Parts. | 

In his -later Writings he has been more 
minute, but this is moſt expreſſive. 

The Plant riſes to no great Height from the 
Ground; but the Cluſter of Leaves generally 
ſeen together, the Firmneſs of every Part, and 
the Bigneis of the Flower always attract Atten- 
tion. 

The Root is compoſed of 8 thick, 
black Fibres, long, tough, and variouſly entan- 
gled; riſing from a fmall Head, and ſpreading 
every Way to a vaſt Diſtance. | 


The Leaves are large and numerous, and are 


divided in that coarfe fingered Method, which 
modern Botany calls pedated. 


There cannot be a better Example, by which 
to explain that Term. When a Foot-ftalk is 


ſingle and undivided, and from its Extremity 
there 


— — 
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there riſe numerous Leaves ſpread out in the | 
Manner of Fingers, theſe are not conſidered 
as ſo many diſtin&t Leaves, but as Parts of 
one; and the Whole is called digitated, or fin- 


ger d. Theſe Parts are two, three, five, or any | 


greater Number, 
When the common Foot-ſtalk is ſplit at the 


End, and the Leaves are fixed only to its inner 


Side, the Leaf is pedated. 

This is a coarſer Diviſion, tho' of the finger'd 
Kind, and will be explained for ever to the Stu- 
dent, by our Figure. 

The Foot-ſtalk of this divided Leaf is thick, 
ſhort, - and juicy, it uſually riſes ſlanting, and is 
of a freſh-green ; when the Plant is in Perfection, 
it is ſtained with red, in various and Irregular lit- 
tle Spots. 

The Leaves placed on its divided Top, and 
forming what is called the entire pedated Leaf 
are uſually nine, they are oblong, broad, of a 
ſtrong green, and of a very firm Subſtance, indent- 


ed round the Edges on their extreme Part, but 


perfectly entire below; and often cut out into a 
{mall Point at the End. - 

The Diviſions of the Foot-ſtalk at the End are 
always coloured, rediſh or brownifh ; and in the 
beſt Condition of the Plant, theſe and the main 


Rib on the Back of the Leaf are purple. 


The Flowers appear among the Leaves, each 
on its ſeparate Stalk, and theſe ſcarce longer than 
thoſe of the Leaves: but the Size of the Flower 
renders it very conſpicuous. 

The Stalk is fleſhy, round, of a pale green, 
and elegantly ſpotted with Crimſon it is rarely 
quite upright. | 

*Tis not the Weight of the Flower bends it, 
but Winds, and ſevere Seaſons. There grows no 
proper Leaf upon this Stalk, but cloſe under 
the Flower, there is a filmy Subſtance, and ſome- 
times below this, another. They ſerve in ſome 
Degree, the Office of Defence to the young Flow- 
er. Nature has denied it a Cup, but theſe Films 
ſeem to have been given in its Place. 

The Flower itſelf, is of the Bigneſs of a fin- 
gle Roſe, expanded, white, or variouſly ſtain d 
with Crimſon. 

Sometimes the white is perfect; ſometimes the 
red is ſhewn throughout; but in the moſt elegant 
State, the two Colours are mixed, and as in the 


Apple Bloom, the red is 8 on the Out- 


fide of the Flower. 

In the Centre are numerous Filaments, ſupport- 
ing yellow Buttons, and from the Baſe riſe up 
a Kind of Horns, which ſhew their curd Tops 
above the Cluſter, and are of a pale green. 

Round about the Filaments, are numerous 
open Cups, as it were, of a delicate ſtrong green, 
tip'd with Gold. 

This is the general Aſpect of the Flower, 
and thus the curious, tho* uninform'd Eye, views 
it with Wonder. The Buttons clutter round 
the horned Rudiments on the Flowers firſt open- 


ing, and ſpread out far and wide, as it grows | 


more accuſtomed to the Air; the Horns them- 
ſelves, and moſt of all the hollow Bodies which 
{urround the Filaments, call for Admiration. 

I 


— 
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They will be named ſtrange and ſingular. Parts, 
in thoſe untaught the Leſſons of this agreea- 
ble Science: but Philoſophy admits no ſuch vague 
Terms, as ſtrange and ſingular Parts in this 


Matter. Every Thing is explained, every Part has 


its Name, and there is no Flower, where they are 
better diſplayed by Nature, or more open to the 
Eye of the Student. 

To ſearch the Claſs of the Plant, the young 
Botaniſt knows he is to examme theſe golden But- 
tons, to count them with their Filaments; and 
afterwards, to trace them to their Origin. 

He begins their Account, and he ſoon finds 
them many more than the higheſt Number, from 
which a Claſs is characteriſed; this is twelve. 

When he has counted ſo many, and ſees a 
Number more, he knows the Plant is one either 
of the Jcoſandria, or of the Polyandria. 

In each of thoſe Claſſes the Filaments are nu- 
merous, but in the Icoſandria, they riſe from the 


Petals of the Flower, or from the Inſide of the 


Cup; whereas, in the Pelyandria, their Origin is 


from neither Flower nor Cup, but from the Re- 


R 


This known, the Student is to trace theſe Flla- 


ments, whoſe Number declare the Plant to belorig 
to one or other of thoſe Claſſes. 

There is no Cup, therefore they cannot be in- 
ſerted there: to know whether the Petals give 
them Origin, let one be taken carefully off, it 
will come entire from the Top bf the Stalk, 
where it is inſerted under a ſmall rounded Head ; 
and one after another, they muſt be all taken thus 
away, with no Filament adhering to them. 

Let theſe be counted; they will be found five; 
they compoſe the Body of the Flower; they are 
broad, hollow, ſtriated; and each has a Spot of 
green at the Place of its Inſertion. 


Theſe remain a long Time, and ſerve the Of- 


fice of a Cup, defending the ripening Seed - Veſ- 
fels. 

From the Duration, 44 the Want of another 
Cup, they have by ſome been ſuppoſed only the 
colour'd Leaves of one, and the Plant has been 
declared to have no Petals: this is as contradic- 


| tory to the Senſes, as to Reaſon : the Eye declares 


this a Flower, not a Cup; tho” it performs the 
Office of one; and Nature ſhews it who has given 
thoſe Films we named before, as its Support. 

Theſe Films riſe from the outer Rind, or green 
Skin of the Stalk, as the Cups of Flowers natu- 
rally do; but the coloured Petals riſe from the 
mnermoſt Bark, which is filmy, white, and like 
them in its Nature. 

Thus the Form, Colour, and Production of theſe 
Parts, ſhews them to be Petals, and to compoſe 
the Body of the Flower. 

Theſe ſeparated and diſpatched, our Student 
returns to the Filaments, his principal Object. 
Theſe he can now ſee diſtinctly riſe from a flat, 
rounded Body, conſpicuous enough, tho' ſmall, 
from whoſe under Part, roſe alſo the Petals. This 
Is the Receptacle. 

Hle ſees therefore, that the Receptacle is that 
Part, which ſerves as a Baſis to the ſeveral Organs 
of Fructification ; it is here ſingle and proper, it 

con- 
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connects all the Parts of one Fructification, and |' the Seed- veſſels, whence riſe the Styles, and heb April. 
thoſe of one only: in the compoſite Flowers it is | are inſerted with them on the Receptacle, not —— 
otherwiſe. Having thus explain'd it in the | fix'd to the Petals. a 
plain and ſimple State, we ſhall refer hither when | Each. has its ſhort and very ſlender Footſtalk: 
treating of it in the more complex Form. the Baſe. fix'd immediately on this is roundiſh, 
To this plain Receptacle the Student follows | thence the Nectarium riſes tubular, and widens to 
down the Filaments of this Hellebore Flower; | the Top. The little Footſtalk is whitiſh, the 
here he finds them all inſerted; this he knows to | Body of the Nectarium is of a fine os and 
be the Recepracle, and he is aſſur'd the Plant is | the Tip of each Lip is yellow. | 
of the Polyandrous, not of the Icaſandrous Claſs. This is the perfect Structure of the Hellebore 
We have never had ſo fair an Opportunity of Flower, in which the Student will read diſtinctly this 
explaining this before; therefore ſhall add, that in | large Leſſon of the Science. The Seed- veſſels which 
this Manner he is to trace the Filaments, when | follow are equa] to the Styles in Number, and 
numerous, in all other Flowers, and thus to de- | each contains numerous roundiſh Seeds, fix'd to 
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termine of them. 


The Polyandrous Claſs is large, and the Plants | 


refer'd to it by the Origination of their numerous 
Filaments, are ſubdivided, according to the Num- 
ber of their Styles: the firſt Section comprehends 
thoſe which have one Style only; the ſecond, thoſe 
which have two; the third, ſuch as have three; 
the fourth, four; fifth, five; ſteth, ſix; and the 
ſeventh ſuch as have more than that Number. 

Our Student counts thoſe horned Tops which 
riſe from the Rudiments, which he knows to be 
the Styles: he finds in this Flower eight of them; 
and he knows therefore the Plant is one of the 
Polygynia. 

He has examin'd and he underſtands the Pe- 
tals, Filaments, and Styles of this Flower, and 
he has found its Claſs ; but there remain yet thoſe 
ſingular hollow Bodies ſurrounding the Filaments. 
He knows that when he finds a Part in any 
Flower, diſtinct from Petals, Filaments, and Style, 
this is the Nectarium of that Flower. 

The preſent Subject of Enquiry is ſuch : each 
of theſe hollow Bodies is a Nectarium, and each 
is divided into two Lips ; the outer one of which 
is large and hollow, the inner one ſmall : their 
whole Number in the Flower is about thirteen, 
but this 1s not invariable. They ſurround, in a 


—— 


regular Circle, the Filaments and Rudiments of 


the Suture of the two hollow'd Parts of the 
Capſule. 


Cullure of the Black HELLEBORE, 


We. have ſaid the Plant is native of the colder 
Climates: it thrives beſt on a hilly Situation, 
where the Soil is firm and not too poor; and very 


little Trouble is requir'd in its Culture. 
Let a Border be it'd upon that which has the 
Morning Sun, but no more: let a Mixture of equal 


Parts, Pond- Mud and loamy Paſture- Earth, be 
put into this; and in the Beginning of May, 
when the Plant has ripen'd its Seeds, let the 
Roots be parted, and planted out at eighteen 
Inches Diſtance. 

After this, they will only require to be kept 
free from Weeds and water d at Times, and they 
will flower the ſucceeding Seaſon. 

The Propagation is ſo faſt this Way, that 
there is no Need of raiſing the Plant from Seeds; 
nor is there any great Advantage in the Beauty of 
the Flower to be expected that Way; but if any 
deſire to follow that Method, it is very eaſy : 
the Seeds ſhould be ſown, in the Beginning of 
Auguſt, in ſuch a Soil and Situation as we have 
directed, and they will ſtrike freely. 


6. CRIMSON ERYTHRONIUM. 


The Garden, at this early Seaſon, affords few 


Fig. 6 Plants more elegant, or, for the Bigneſs, more 


conſpicuous than, this. Its Beauty and Singularity 
recommended it to early Notice among the Wri- 
ters on Plants; and our firſt Hiſtories that name 
Engliſh Gardens, ſpeak of it as an eſtabliſn'd In- 
habitant : its eaſy Culture join'd with its early 
Beauty in recommending it to this univerſal No- 
tice ; but it was firſt known by a very inexpreſſive 
Name, Dens Cams, Dog's Tooth. Our Gardeners 
caught the Senſe of this, and added the Name 
Violet, referring it to a Genus — di- 
ſtinct. 

Some among the Authors of Credit have alſo 
calld it a Satyrium, confounding it among that 
very diſtinct Claſs the Orchis's. Linn avs names 

2 


it Frythronium, and all the late Writers follow 
him. a 

Thoſe who caught every Night Diſtinction in 
Appearance, and were fond of raiſing thence new 
Species, have diſtinguiſh*d ſeveral Kinds of this; 
the longer and the rounder leav'd, the white 
flower'd, and the red; but later Botany, refering 
all theſe to the one original Kind, admits no Ad- 
dition to the Name, but calls it ſimply Erythro- 
nium. | 

We have figur'd that Variety with Crimſon 
Flowers, as beſt worthy the Gardeners Attention, 
and beſt anſwering the Name; but he who ſows the 
Seeds of this, will have white Flowers among 
them. 


The whole Plant is elegant, tho' ſmall ; the 


Leaves 
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and he knows therefore the Plant is one of the 


connects all the Parts of one Fructification, and 
thoſe of one only: in the compoſite Flowers it is 
otherwiſe. Having thus explain'd it in the 
plain and ſimple State, we ſhall refer hither when 
treating of it in the more complex Form. 

To this plain Receptacle the Student follows 
down the Filaments of this Hellebore Flower ; 
here he finds them all inſerted ; this he knows to 
be the Receptacle, and he is aſſur'd the Plant is 
of the Polyandrous, not of the 1coſandrous Claſs. 

We have never had ſo fair an Opportunity of 
explaining this before; therefore ſhall add, that in 
this Manner he is to trace the Filaments, when 
numerous, in all other Flowers, and thus to de- 
termine of them. 

The Polyandrous Claſs is large, and the Plants 
refer'd to it by the Origination of their numerous 
Filaments, are ſubdivided, according to the Num- 
ber of their Styles: the firſt Section comprehends 
thoſe which have one Style only; the ſecond, thoſe 
which have two; the third, ſuch as have three 
the fourth, four; fifth, five; ſixth, ſix; and the 
ſeventh ſuch as have more than that Number. 

Our Student counts thoſe horned Tops which 
riſe from the Rudiments, which he knows to be 
the Styles : he finds in this Flower eight of them ; 


Polygynia. 

He has examin'd and he ancbefinncy the Pe- 
tals, Filaments, and Styles of this Flower, and 
he has found its Claſs ; but there remain yet thoſe 
ſingular hollow Bodies ſurrounding the Filaments. 
He knows that when he finds a Part in any 
Flower, diſtin& from Petals, Filaments, and Style, 
this is the Nectarium of that Flower. 

The preſent Subject of Enquiry is ſuch: each 
of theſe hollow Bodies is a Nectarium, and each 
is divided into two Lips ; the outer one of which 
is large and hollow, the inner one ſmall : their 
whole Number in the Flower is about thirteen, 
but this is not invariable. They ſurround, in a 


Each. has its ſhort and very ſlender Footſtalk : 
the Baſe. fix d immediately on this is roundiſh, 
thence the Nectarium riſes tubular, and widens to 
the Top. The little Footſtalk is whitiſh, the 
Body of the Nectarium is of a fine n and 
the Tip of each Lip is yellow. | 
This is the perfect Structure of the Hellebore 
Flower, in which the Student will read diſtinctly this 
large Leſſon of the Science. The Seed- veſſels which 
follow are equal to the Styles in Number, and 
each contains numerous roundiſh Seeds, fix'd to 
the Suture of the two hollow'd Parts of the 


_ Capſule. 


Cullure of the Black HeLLEBORE, 


We have ſaid the Plant is native of the colder 
Climates : it thrives beſt on a hilly Situation, 
where the Soil is firm and not too poor; and very 


— 


| little Trouble is requir'd in its Culture. 


Let a Border be it'd upon that which has the 
Morning Sun, but no more: let a Mixture of equal 
Parts, Pond-Mud and loamy Paſture- Earth, be 
put into this; and in the Beginning of May, 
when the Plant has ripen'd its Seeds, let the 
Roots be parted, and planted out at eighteen 
Inches Diſtance. 

After this, they will only require to be kept 
free from Weeds and water'd at Times, and they 
will flower the ſucceeding Seaſon. 

The Propagation is fo faſt this Way, that 
there is no Need of raiſing the Plant from Seeds; 
nor is there any great Advantage in the Beauty of 
the Flower to be expected that Way; but if any 
deſire to follow that Method, it is very eaſy : 
the Seeds ſhould be ſown, in the Beginning of 
Auguſt, in ſuch a Soil and Situation as we have 
directed, and they will ſtrike freely. 


regular Circle, the Filaments and Rudiments of 


6, 


The Garden, at this early Seaſon, affords few 


Fig. 25 Plants more elegant, or, for the Bigneſs, more 


conſpicuous than, this. 
recommended it to early Notice among the Wri- 


Its Beauty and Singularity 


CRIMSON ERYTHRONIUM. 


it Crythronium, and all the late Writers follow 
him. | a 

Thoſe who caught every light Diſtinction in 
Appearance, and were fond of raiſing thence new 


the Seed-veſſels, whence riſe the Styles, and they April. 
are inſerted with them on the Receptacle, not 
fix'd to the Petals. 


ters on Plants; and our firſt Hiſtories that name 
Engliſh Gardens, ſpeak. of it as an eſtabliſh'd In- 
habitant: its eaſy Culture join'd with its early 
Beauty in recommending it to this univerſal No- 
tice ; but it was firſt known by a very inexpreſſive 
Name, Dens Canis, Dog's Tooth. Our Gardeners 
caught the Senſe of this, and added the Name 
Violet, referring it to a Genus altogether di- 
ſtinct. * 

Some among the Authors of Credit have alſo 
call'd it a Satyrium, confounding it among that 
very diſtinct Claſs the Orchis's. Linn avs names 
2 


Species, have diſtinguiſh'd ſeveral Kinds of this; 
the longer and the rounder leav'd, the white 
flower'd, and the red ; but later Botany, refering 
all theſe to the one original Kind, admits no Ad- 
dition to the Name, but calls it ſimply Erytbro- 
nium. 

We have figur'd that Variety with Crimſon 
Flowers, as beſt worthy the Gardeners Attention, 
and beſt anſwering the Name; but he who ſows the 
Seeds of this, will have white Flowers among 
them. 


The whole Plant is elegant, tho' ſmall ; the 
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Leaves and Stalk, as well as the Flower, ſingular 


— —— and beautiful. 


The Root is long and white: thick in the 
tower Part, and ſmaller upwards. | 

From this riſe, early in Spring, two Leaves, 
and with them the Flower-ſtalk and the Bud: 
this is tender, and at its firſt Riſe above the Sur- 
face, would be deſtroyed by the Froſt and ſharp 


Winds of the Seaſon ; but Nature has provided a 


Defence: it riſes in the Midſt of the two Leaves, 
and they cloſe round about it; ſo that what ap- 
pears is an oblong Maſs, or great Bud, burſting 
from the Root. After ſome Time theſe Leaves 
open at the Tops and Fdges, and ſhew their 
Form : the Flower-Bud and its tender Stalk are 
by Degrees thus inur'd to the Air; and they 
bear it without Hurt. 

The Leaves fall oppoſite on the Ground, and 
are oblong, moderately broad, pointed at the End, 
and divided at the Edges ; without Footſtalks, 
and of a fleſhy Subſtance. Their narrow Baſe, 
where it riſes from the Ground, is whitiſh ſtain'd 
with Crimſon, and from this Part it is hollow'd. 

The Rib on the under Part is Crimſon, and 
there run ſeveral oblique Fibres from it, ting'd 
with the ſame Colour. 

The upper Side of the Leaf 1s very delicately 
variegated with a duſky brown upon a fine bright 
green, which is the Ground Colour, 


The Rib on this Side is green; and the brown, 
which makes the Variegations, is diſpos'd in an 
irregular Manner, like the Veins and Clouds in 


ſome of the fine Marbles. 


This is the natural Condition of the Leaf; but 
in good Culture it varies greatly; not only in 
theſe Accidents, but in what might appear more 
fix*d and certain; Number and Form. 


Theſe Variegations will be ſometimes purple 
inſtead of brown, and ſometimes white. In the 
Place of two there will occaſionally riſe three, or 
but one Leaf: in the firſt Caſe they are uſually 
narrower; and in the other broader and ſhorter 
than in the common State of the Plant ; but this is 
Accident; no Mark of a Diſtinction of Spe- 
cies. hy 
The Flower-ſtalk has no Leaves, it riſes ſingle, 


and is four or five Inches high, round, tender, 


and of a delicate Red. 

At the Top is plac'd one Flower, very large, 
ſpecious, too heavy to be ſupported upright on ſo 
weak a Stem, ſo that it droops; and does not, 
till tully ripen'd, turn up again. 

This Flower is very large for the Plant; and 
in Colour, Form, and Variety of Aſpect, exceeds 
molt others. 

It is compos'd of fix Petals, and is in Colour, 
when in greateſt Perfection, of the moſt delicate 
Crimſon painting can expreſs. In other Plants the 
Red varies thro' all Degrees, and it is ſometimes 
white. At firſt the Flower is clos'd together, and 
hangs perfectly drooping ; from this State by De- 
grees the Petals raiſe themſelves, and become ex- 
panded in Form of a Star; but ſtill there remains 


— — 


a Part at the Baſe, clos'd to defend the Rudiment 


April. 


of the Fruit. The Petals expand from a certain ———- 


Part, at about a fourth of their Length from the 
Stalk, and never open entirely. 

The Flower, in this State, has its higheſt 
Beauty; the Crimſon occupies all the re- 
mote Part of the Petals, but from the Centre 
there runs into each a radiated Spot of White, 
which connecting itſelf, where the Petals touch, 
forms in the Whole the Repreſentation of a broad 
Star; ſuch as Heralds have devis'd to dignify the 
principal Orders of Knighthood ; or ſuch as Na- 
ture forms with her pure Selenite, upon the yel- 
low Coat of the Septaria “. 

Within this Jucid Star there ſtands another of a 
duſky golden Hue; its Baſe perfect yellow; but 
the radiated Part, which anſwers in every Point 
to the Rays of the white one, duſted with a deep 
tawney brown, | 

Thus appears the Flower in its full Glory; af- 
terwards the Petals turn themſelves back, and ex- 
hibit a new Form. This we have repreſented in 
the Figure, becauſe thus the internal Parts are 
moſt expos'd to the Eye of the young Botaniſt. 
We now come to examine the Flower in due Me- 


thod, to learn the Claſſical and Generical Cha- 
racters of the Plant. 


It riſes naked from the Stalk, defended by no 
Cup. The fix Petals are plac'd three outward 
and three inward, alternately ; and they have a 


rounded ſwelling Baſe, whence they grow broader 


to the Middle, and thence narrower again to a 
Point. 7 

Six Filaments and a ſingle Style are moſt ex- 
tremely-conſpicuous : *tis for that Reaſon, as alſo 
in the former Inſtance, we have taken ſo large a 


| Scope of Explanation ; for they will ſerve the 


Student for a thouſand other Leſſons. 

The Filaments are Snow-white, large at the 
Baſe, and ſmaller to the Top : their Buttons are 
long, furrow'd, and of a Violet Purple, duſted 
with white. | 


The Style is Snow-white, thick, longer than 


the Filaments, and at the Summit divided into 
three Parts, which are ſplit at the End. 

The Plant is therefore one of the Hexandria of 
Linn&vus, and of its firſt Section, or, as he 
calls it, Order, the Monogynia. 


The Seed-veſſel is roundiſh, but ſmalleſt to- 
ward the Baſe; and it contains, in three Cells, 
many Seeds of an oval Form, but pointed. 


Here the Student might ſtop his Enquiries, 
for we have ſeen the Structure and the Characters 
of the Flower: but let him who follows the Steps 
of Nature in our Courſe, never leave any Part 
unſearch'd : there may be Particularities yet un- 
obſerv d; for the Filaments and Style are ſo con- 
ſpicuous, the Flower needs not be torn open to 
deſcry them. Let that be done now. 


He will thus find what no Linn vs yet has 
told him ; that of the ſix- Filaments, three grow 
to the Petals, and three to the Receptacle ; and 


he will ſee plainly the Nectaria that Author ſo 
well diſtinguiſn'd. This Inſertion of the Fila- 


* Hill's iii. of Foſſils. 
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$2 COMPLEAT B O D Y 


April. ments can only be found by our Method of taking 


the Flower to Pieces. 

Let the Student begin with one of the three 
exterior Petals, and gently take it off, by pulling 
downwards it will come entire and ſimple, with no 
Filament or Gland annext, but with a plain ſmooth 
Baſe; the other two will obey the Hand in the 
fame Manner. 

There will remain upon the Stalk the three in- 
ner Petals, and all the fix Filaments, whoſe Fi- 
gure he will now diſtinguiſh very perfectly: and 
he will wonder how it came, Linnzvs, uſually 
correct, call'd them breviſſima ; for they are of 
very conſiderable Length, more than a third of 
an Inch, excluſive of the Antheræ. 

He will, on this ſtrict Examination, alſo blame 
the Term obtuſum, apply'd to the Diviſions of 
the Stigma, for they are ſplit. 


all Nature with his own Hand. 

The three outer Petals taken off, let our Stu- 
dent, in the ſame careful Manner, ſeparate one of 
the three inner; he will find this come off with 


one of the Filaments annex'd to it, and ſo will 


the two others. If theſe three Petals be carefully 
taken off, they bring with them three of the fix 
Filaments, the other three adhering only to the 


| Receptacle, as do theſe alſo at their inner Edge, 


be planted out into new Hot-Beds. 


Perhaps this | 
Fault is to be laid on TourneForT's Figure: 
for neither Linn@vs nor any Man can go .hro' 


ſo that *ris difficult to bring them off entire. 

Theſe three Filaments are inſerted at the very 
Baſe of the Petal; and there is a kind of Furrow, 
along which they run, with, a ſmall roundiſh 
Gland on each Side cloſe at the Baſe. Theſe are 
the Nectaria of the Flower. 


Culture of the ERYTHRONIUM. 


The Plant is a Native of many of the Northern 
as well as Southern Parts of Europe, and alſo of 
North America. It thrives beſt on the Sides of Hills, 
where there is a little Shade and Moiſture : this 
ſhews the proper Culture. 

Let a Border be choſen that is open to | the 
Evening Sun, ſhaded from Noon, and that will 
hold a little Moiſture. Let this be fill'd up with 
an equal Mixture of rich Meadow-Earth and 
Pond-Mud, and in this propagate the Plants. 

The ready Way is by Off-ſets from the old 
Roots, which muſt be taken off in the Beginning 
of June, and planted immediately ; but the better 
Method is by Seeds. 

Theſe ſhould be choſen from fine Plants, and 
ſown in Auguſt on the ſame Border, ſheltering the 
Ground by a few Buſhes in Winter, and after- 
wards keeping the Plants free from Weeds, and 
occaſionally water'd. 
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The Management of the Flower-Garden, for this Week. 6 


HIS Week let the tender Annuals, which 
are of a proper Growth for their Removal, 
Let theſe be 
covered deeper than the former ; and the Roots 
be taken up with a great deal of Care : they 
mult be ſhaded, and at Times water'd; and the 
Air muſt be admitted in the Middle of hot Days. 
We ſpeak here of the tenderer Kinds only, the 
Gemphrena, fineſt Amaranths, and Double Balſams. 

The China Aſters will be fit for tranſplant- 
ing; and as theſe in the fineſt Kinds are very 
beautiful, we ſhall adviſe the Gardener to manage 
them three different Ways, that he may have every 
Advantage of Variety and Succeſſion. 

Let the Plants now be divided into three equal 
Parts : let one third be planted out upon a Hot- 
Bed, with a Frame; another Parcel upon a lighter 
Hot-Bed, hoop'd and matted ; and the third into 
the open Ground, in a fine ſunny and rich Border. 
Theſe laſt may take their Chance unremov'd; the 
others are to be tranſplanted again, as we ſhall di- 


rect at the due Seaſons. 


Let all Carnation Plants which are to flower 
the ſucceeding Summer, be carefully manag'd. 
Once again, let dead Leaves, if there be any ſuch, 
be pick'd off; let Sticks be thruft carefully but 
firmly into the Ground, for tyeing them up; and 


let them be faſten'd to them in two or three dif- 
ferent Places; let the Mould be carefully broke 
about them, and, as it appears dry, refreſh'd with 
gentle Waterings. 

Mark out ſuch Spots as will conveniently re- 
ceive the ſeveral Kinds of Lupines, ſweet Peaſe, 
and the ſmall Convolvulus; and ſow their ſeveral 
Seeds in well broken Mould. When the Plants 
come up, the weakeſt muſt be taken away, that 


the others may have Room; and after this Weeds 


muſt be clear'd away; and they muſt have the 
Support of Sticks, and frequent moderate Water- 
ings. 

Thus may end the Buſineſs of the Week in the 
Borders; but the Walks muſt now employ a 
great deal of the Gardener's Care and Time. 
The Graſs will ſhew itſelf very ſtrong in Growth, 
and-if neglected but a few Days now, will be rank 
and coarſe all Summer. It muſt be mow'd often, 
and roll'd carefully. 

The too vigorous Growth of the Stalks will 
thus be check'd, and inſtead of a ſmall Number 


| of hard Stumps, left by ſucceeding Mowings, 


there will be thus an Abundance of young Leaves 


from the Ground- Joints of all that are taken off 
at their firſt ſhooting. 


SECT. 
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HIS Week let the Gardener finiſh the 
Sowing of biennial and perennial Plants for 
the Flower-Garden. 

Let him dig up ſeparate Pieces in ſomewhat 
ſheltered Situations, and dividing each into ſeveral 
Spots, let him ſow on them the following Plants; 
Hollyhocks, and Tree Mallows, Campanulas, 
Wall-Flowers, Stock-July-Flowers, Pinks, and 
Sweet-Williams. 

They muſt be thined as they come up, and 
from Time to Time afterwards carefully weeded 
and watered. 

Tranſplant Cyſtus's and Phillereas, Hollies 
and Yews, Alatemus's and the Cytiſus's of ſeve- 
ral Kinds, out of their Seed Beds, or firſt Beds of 
Tranſplantation, to be ready for farther Removal, 
when wanted. 

The Earth muſt be well broken; the extreme 
Fibres of their Roots trim'd off, and the Mould 
ſettled between them; after this, they ſhould 
be faſtened up to Stakes, and occaſionally watered, 

The Evening is the beſt Time of the Day for 
his, and a ſhowery Seaſon ſhould be choſen. If 
Showers do not fall freely, their Place muſt be 
ſupplied with well regulated Waterings. 
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If there be Occaſion, ſome Turf may be laid, 
wrong Side upwards round the Stems, but this 
will only be needful for tender Kinds in very dry. 
Seaſons. 

Let four ſmall Pieces be well dug up, in a Si- 
tuation not too much expoſed, and ſow Saſſafras 
and Magnolia Seeds, alſo the Acorns of the ever- 
green Oaks, and Cypreſs Seeds. 

Theſe muſt be covered half an Inch with fine 


| Mould, and defended from Injuries; by a few 


Buſhes ſcattered over the Ground, and by ſetting 
Traps for Vermin. 

Let the Gardener now look carefully over his 
new grafted Trees. The great Danger is from 
the drying Winds of the late paſſed Weeks. 

If the Covering of Loam be cracked, let him 
beat up ſome freſh; and renew it carefully. This 
Defence is the moſt eſſential of any Thing, after 


the immediate Buſineſs ; for if the Wind gets ta 


the Grafts, no Good is to be expected. 

Let the Gardener next look over the Beds of 
Shrubs, tranſplanted from the Seed Ground. If 
Showers do not fall freely, let him water theſe 
Beds once in three or four Days, or all his for- 
mer Care will anſwer no Purpoſe. 


| FT; Bt 
POMOMN 4, or the FRUTIT-GARDEM. 


HIS is the Seaſon when Inſects will be- 

gin to hatch upon Fruit-Trees, and too. 

much Care cannot be taken to deſtroy them. 

Their Eggs have lain all Winter in theſe Pla- 

ces, but the ſame Warmth of Sun, which brings 

out the young Leaves, hatches theſe Devourers 
alſo to feed upon them. 

They are moſt troubleſome on the weakeſt 

Trees; therefore the Care we have ordered to be 

taken, in digging up the Ground; and ſtrength- 


ening their Growth by Manures, will in a great 
Meaſure prevent them; but they muſt be watched 


carefully now, and where they appear deſtroyed. 

The firſt Sign of them, is a fading and curl- 
ing up of the Leaves. Let the Gardener get a 
Quantity of Topacco-Dyll and Stalks, and ule it 
thus. 

Let him mix with the Tobacco- Duſt, a lit- 
tle Pepper, and early in the Morning, let him 
take out a Box of this: pull away the worſt 
of the curl'd Leaves, and ſtrew the Duſt over 
the Place. 

Then let him put into a large Tub, a good 
Quantity of Tobacco Stalks, and half as much 
Wood Soot, and upon this pour boiling Water. 

Let this ſtand till three in the Afternoon the 
next Day, and then with a large ſoft Bruſh, 
waſh all the Places with it, where the Duſt was 
ſprinkled. 


This is not only excellent to deſtroy the In- 


ſects, but to promote the Growth of the Part; | 


— 2. 


it anſwers the double Purpoſe of waſhing off the 
preſent Race of Inſects, and preventing others. 

In Proportion to the Care taken now, the 
Plants, will ſhoot ſtrongly; and Weeds will 
riſe. among them with the ſame Vigour; theſe 
muſt be taken away, that all the Nouriſhment 
may go to the Plants; and if there be not fre- 
quent Showers, the Beds muſt be watered once 
in four Days. 


If there be Vines in the open 1 in 


the Vineyard-Method, this Week they ſhould 
have a careful Dreſſing. The firſt Thing is to 
ſtake them ; and for this Purpoſe, let the yy e 


| be ſound, well fixed, and the Vines ty'd regular- 


ly to them : the ſparing a little Trouble, will be 
attended with a great deal of Diſadvantage. 

This done, let the Ground be dug up a full 
Spade depth between the Rows, and the Clods 
well broke. 

Thus let it lie free and open, to receive 
the Influence of the Air. 

Look over the Fruit-Trees which were inocula- 
ted the laſt Seaſon ; if the upper Part of the 
Stock have not been cut off before, let that be 
done now : and let the Ground be ſtirred about 


the Roots, and after this give a gentle Wa- 
tering. 


The Growth of the Bud at this Time 1s very 
eſſential, and theſe are the Ways to forward it. 
Let the Watering be repeated occaſionally, unleſs 
there fall naturally Showers, 


SECT. 


April. 
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SECTION 
KITCHEN- GARDEN. 
OOK over the Beds of Aromatick Plants, 


or the 


CHLORTS, 


for if there want a Supply, this is the 
laſt good Opportunity of doing it. 
So Hyſſop and ſweet Marjoram ; and ſeveral 
Kinds of Thyme, and Summer-Savory; and in 
Places where the Ground is ſomewhat moiſter, 
plant Mint, Baum, and Penny-royal. 

If there want Showers, theſe muſt for the firſt 
Fortnight have frequent Waterings. 

The Seeds will require no Care : when the 
Plants appear, they muſt be watered, and af- 
ter weeded, and when it is ſeen which are the 
ſtrongeſt, the weaker mult be pulled up, to give 
theſe free Room for Growth. | 

This is a very favourable Seaſon for Sowing, 
and let the Gardener uſe it accordingly, for Sup- 
plies of his ſeveral Crops. 

Radiſhes ſhould be ſown now upon light, rich 
Farth, and often watered. They will come to a 
due Bigneſs in a very ſhort Time, and will be the 
fineſt of the Year. 

Let thoſe Beds which were ſown with them 
earlier, be kept clear from Weeds, and water'd 
once in four Days, unleſs there be ſufficient 
Showers. 

In ſmall Pieces of Ground, the Weeding is 
beſt done by Hand, but in larger, it muſt be by 
Hoeing. 

Let the Sowing and Planting of Beans and 
Peaſe, be yet continued; the fineſt Kinds of 
Beans ſhould be ſelected for a late Crop ; and the 
Marrow-fat are the beſt Peaſe. 

The Ground muſt be well dug for them ; and 
the Rows ſhould be at ſuch a Diſtance, that the 
Spade can be hereafter brought in between them: 
this will be the Method of bringing them to Per- 
fection. 

Once in ſix Days, let a ſmall Piece be dug 
up for young Salletting. The Succeſs of this 
depends upon the Richneſs of the Soil, and 
Fineneſs of the Mould. 

This is the Time, when the ſeveral Kinds ſown 
for this Uſe grow moſt freely of all, and the Pro- 
duce will be rendereſt and fineſt, 


The Seeds muſt be ſown in Drills, and not too 


thick; each Kind ſeparate, and the Seed well 
choſen. They muſt be covered lightly, and 
encouraged to ſhoot, by frequent Waterings, 
unleſs Showers come as freely as could be wiſhed. 
They will thus be tender and thick in the Stalk, 
and the Leaves freſh and full of Juice. 

They ſhould be gathered juſt in the Time they 
attain due Bigneſs, and as they continue in Per- 
fection only five or ſix Days; there ſhould be al- 
ways a Succeſſion ready by that Time. 

The commoneſt Things are moſt neglected; 
but we ſhall add one Caution, regarding young 
Salletting, which will render it much finer than 
in other Methods. 


IV. 


Let the Gardener over Night, water the Quan- 
tity he intends for the next Day's Service, and 
mark it with Sticks, that he take up the ſame 
Part; let this Watering be given about ſive in the 
Afternoon; let the Sallad be gathered early the 
next Morning, taking it up by the Roots, not 
cutting it, and let it be laid in a Cellar, between 
two Diſhes; juſt when it is wanted for the Ta- 
ble, let the Roots be cut off; and leave leſs of the 
Stalk, than is uſually ſent up. 

Theſe little Cautions, the beſt Gardeners keep 
to themſelves, and upon them depends the Suc- 
ceſs of all their Gatherings. 

Mr. WiLson acknowledged to me, this was 
all his Secret, for having the Spring Salleting 
ſo firm and fleſhy, as every one admired. 

The French of late have got into a Method 
of raiſing this young Sallad in Boxes of Earth in 
Cellars ; and prefer it to what grows in Hot- 
Beds, or the open Air. The Principle is the ſame, 
for 'tis the Sun that exhales the Juices of theſe 
young Leaves, and renders them flabby. This is 
prevented in our Way, by pulling them in a 
Morning, before that Days Sun has Power, after 
ſwelling them out by a good Watering. 

Look over the Places where Crops begin to 
grow ſtrong, and give them all the Advantages of 
Cleanneſs from Weeds and freſh broken Earth for 
Shooting. 

When the Rows are ſo diſtant as in the Peaſe 
and Beans of our Direction; let the Ground 
be well dug up with the Spade, and ſome of the 
fine Mould thrown on each Side, to ſtrengthen 
their Stems. 

When there is not this * as in the Carrot 
and Parſnip Salſefee and Scozonera Beds, hoe up 
the Ground well; and where the Plants ſtand 
yet cloſer, weed by Hand. 

In each Caſe, follow the Weeding by gentle 


Waterings, when Nature denies Showers. 


Plant Sticks for thoſe Rows of Peaſe which re- 
quire it, always remembering that it is beſt done 
early, for theſe Plants are checked very much by 


their Stalks trailing on the Ground. 


If there be any Beans planted at thoſe large Di- 
ſtances we have recommended, let a firm Stick be 
thruſt into the Ground near each; and let 
them be ty'd up in two or three Places: it is not 
conceived, how much the Vigour of a Plant of 
this Kind is promoted, by preventing its rocking 
at the Root; nor will any, but thoſe who have 
try'd, imagine how large a Quantity of Beans 
will be obtained from a very ſmall Number of 
Plants thus managed. 

The Ground muſt once in a Fortnight be well 
dug up about them, and as in all the other Caſes, 
Water allowed, if Showers do not prevent the La- 
bour, 
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Flowers and curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


. PERSIAN 


April. T would not be eaſy to find a Gardener who 

was unacquainted with this little Flower-de- 

Pl. 32. luce; and impoſſible to produce the moſt in- 

Fig. 1. curious Obſerver who ever paſſed it by unno- 
ticed. 

It is valu'd according to its Merit, but the 
Culture commonly allow'd it will admit Improve- 
ment; and, in Conſequence, the Flower may be 

render'd yet more beautiful. | 

| The earlier Botaniſts were as well acquainted 
with it as the preſent, and as much admir'd it. 
FerRaRivs calls it Iris Perſica variegata præcox, 
Early variegated Perſian Iris: our PARKINSON, 
Iris bulboſa Perſica; and from him the Gardeners 
(for, till the ſucceeding MILLER, he was their 
Oracle) call it Perſian Iris. 

TovuRNEFORT and Ray, admitting the Form 
of Roots in certain Kinds into Generical Charac- 
ters, ſeparate this and ſome others from the Iris 
Kind: Ray under the Addition of the Term 
bulboſa to that Name; but TouxnzrorT under 
a new one, Aiphion: he calls it Aiphion Perſicum 
precox flore variegato. The Reader needs not, 
we ſuppoſe, be told that his faithful Follower, 


Mr. MiLLes, recites it under the ſame Name, 
not as an Iris. | | 


Linn&vs, much ſuperior to theſe flight | 
Numb. XXXII. 


IR 18 


| Men, acknowledging none but the Parts of Fruc- April. 


tification, as diſtinctive Characters for Genera, 
refers this where Nature plac'd it firſt, and calls 
it Iris: he adds, as the Diſtinction of the Species, 
corollis imberbibus, foliis ſubulato canaliculatis, caule 
longioribus : Beardleſs Iris, with furrow'd, ſlender, 
and ſharp-pointed Leaves, longer than its Stalk. 

The Root is of the bulbous Kind, but oblong, 
Pear-faſhion'd, white, inſipid to the Taſte, and 
cover'd with many Films, under which its main 
Skins or Coats lie. This differs more in Taſte 
from the common JTris's, than in Figure. Their 
Juice is acrid and intolerable. From the 
Baſe of this Bulb run many thick yellowiſh Fi- 
bres, tufted with numerous Hairs. 

The Stalk is very ſhort, rarely more than three 
Inches in Height, and at the Baſe it is cover'd 
with ſeveral thick whitiſh Membranes ; theſe are 
Continuations of the outer Coats of the Root, 
which Nature extends beyond their uſual Form, 
to defend a tender Stalk riſing in ſevere Seaſons : 
they envelope one another, and open at the 
Points, to let out the Stalk ; and they are rib'd : 


the Ribs faintly ſtain'd rediſh. 


7% ß W 
within the Covering; of the ſame common Mem- 
brane: they are longer than the Stalk, but 
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April not much; they are narrow, hollow'd, ſharp- of the Ground muſt be attended to with Care. April. 
—- pointed, ſtrongly rib'd lengthwiſe, and of a grey- | In November let him mix up the following — 
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iſh green: they ſurround the Stalk at the Baſe ; 
but within them it is covered with two others, 
ſhorter, greener, and more fleſhy. | 

The Stalk when naked is of a pearly whitiſh 
Colour; but theſe Leaves which cloſely cover it 
are green. The Flower ſtands ſingle at the Top, 
and is large and very beautiful. 

It has no Cup: a few light Films ſerve that 
Purpoſe. The Shape is ſingular, as well as the 
Colouring, and it is compos'd of fix Petals : they 
have been accounted nine; but this we have ex- 
plain'd before. The broad Tops of the Style are 
in this like thoſe of the other riss, and therefore 
eaſily miſtaken for Petals. | 

Of the proper ſix, three unite themſelves into 
a Body, and ſtand erect in the Middle; the other 
three are plac'd obliquely; they all adhere by 
their Bottoms ; and they are long, large, and ob- 
tuſe. The three broad Diviſions of the Stigma, 
which have been call'd Petals, are turn'd back and 
downward. | | 

Theſe are the Parts of this Flower, and their 
Diſpoſition ; their Colouring muſt be ſhewn by the 
Pencil alone, for Words can do it but very 


| faintly. 


The Ground Tin& is a pearly white, ſtain'd 
more or leſs with blue. The three outermoſt Pe- 
tals have all along their Middle a broad Line of 
yellow, diverſify'd with Spots of ſuch a lively 
brown, as forms the inner Star in the Flower of 
the Erytbronium; and on each Side run innumera- 
ble little Lines of Violet, 

The Extremity of this golden Line ſtops ſhort of 
the End of the Leaf, and it is there of a finer yellow 
than elſewhere. At the End is a large Spot of 
the moſt perfect deep violet Purple, with the Vel- 
vet Hue, and this is ſurrounded with white. 
The upright Petals are more pearly, but they 
have alſo their elegant Variegations, as have the 
Diviſions of the Stigma. 

The Filaments are three: they are affix'd to 
the Baſes of the three outer Petals, and they are 
ſhort, but crown'd with very long Buttons, flatted 
and furrowed. 

The Style is ſingle and ſhort, it riſes from a 
Rudiment of the Seed-veſſel, plac'd beneath the 


| Receptacle of the Flower, and it is crown'd with 


the foliated Stigma we have deſcrib'd already. 
The Seed-veſſel is oblong, mark'd with three 

Ridges, and fill'd with numerous large Seeds. 
The three Filaments ſhew the Plant one of the 
Triandria, the third Claſs of Linxnzvs ; the ſin- 
gle Style, one of the Monogynia, its firſt Section. 


\ 


Culture of this IRIS. 


This elegant Species is a Native of the Eaſt, 
and demands and deſerves ſome Attention : it is 
never without Beauty; but we ſhall inform the 
Gardener how he may add greatly to the Variety 
and Luſtre of its uſual Colouring. 

The Plants muſt for this Purpoſe be rais'd 
from Seed; and, to give them all the Advantages 
of Culture, the Soil, Situation, and Refreſhment 


Compoſt, to lie nine Months in the Air before 
it is us'd. | 

Dig a Barrow of Mould from under the Turf 
in an upland Paſture : mix with it a Buſhel of 
Earth from under a Wood-Pile, half a Buſhel of 
old Cow-dung, a Peck of Marle, or, in its Place, 
a Peck and half of Pond-Mud, and half a Peck 
of Sand. Strew over theſe a Handful of Wood- 
Soot, and two Ounces of common Salt. Mix 
them very well in a Heap, and turn this as often 
as Weeds appear. | 

In Spring mark three or four of the fineſt 
Flowers where they blow ſtrong and lively : as 
they fade, give once in three Days gentle Water- 
ings; and now and then ſtir the Surface of the 
Mould. Thus forward the Seeds; and when 
they have attain'd their full Bigneſs, let them 
ſtand ten Days unwater'd to harden. ” 

Then cut off the Heads, and lay them on a 
paper'd Shelf in an airy Room. 

When they have lain to be well dry'd, open 
them, ſhake out the Seeds, and ſcatter them to 
harden on the ſame Shelf. 

Then prepare Boxes for the ſowing them. Let 
theſe be a Yard long, two Foot eight Inches 
broad, ſeven Inches deep, and nail'd up of firm 
but rough Boards. Bore five Holes at equal Di- 


ſtances in each, and cover theſe with Oyſter- 


ſhells. Then fill the Boxes with the Compoſt, 
and ſcatter on the Seeds pretty thick, | 
Sift over them a Quarter of an Inch of the 


fame Compoſt, and ſet them upon Bricks, in a 


Place where they may have the Morning Sun, but 
be ſhaded from that of Noon. The End of Fuly, 


or Beginning of Auguſt, will, according to our 


Management, be the Time of ſowing them. 


Keep the Mould clear of Weeds, refreſh it at 
Times with a little Water ; and in the Beginning 
of Ofober remove the Boxes into a Place defended 
from all Cold, and open to the Noon Sun : and 
let a Mat be hung from the Wall, that may in 
bad Weather be let down over them. 

Early in Spring the Plants will appear. Let 
the weakeſt be taken up where they riſe too thick; 
let the Mould be kept clear from Weeds, and re- 
freſh'd now and then with Water; and at the 
End of April let them be remov'd into their firſt 
Place. 

In Fuly the Leaves will be decay'd. Let a 
Quarter of an Inch of freſh Compoſt be ſifted 
over them; and let them in O#Fober be remov'd 
again into their Winter Situation. 

All this Time the Heap of Compoſt, from 
which the Filling of the Boxes was taken, remains 
open to the Air, and muſt be turn'd at Times, 
and kept from Weeds. 

The next Year, in Fuly, when the Leaves of 
the young Plants are decay'd, a Border muſt 
be prepar*'d for the Reception of their Roots. 

Chuſe a warm ſhelter'd Place, take out the 
Mould, and throw in two thirds of the Compoſt. 
Lay the Surface level, and draw Lines lengthwiſe 
and a-croſs, at four Inches and a half Diſtance. 
Mark an Opening in the Centre of each little 
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Square, and then ſeparate the Roots from the 


Mould in the Boxes, picking them out by Hand, 
not ſifting the Mould, as may be done in ſome 


Caſes. | | 


Pl. 32. 
Fig. 2. 


Set one Root, in the Centre of each Square, 
upright and ſteady ; and when all are plac'd, 
ſift over them ſome of the remaining Compoſt ; 
tet them be cover'd two Inches above the Top, 
and leave them thus to Nature. Weeding and 
Watering are all they require further. 

The remaining Compoſt muſt be ſaved to ſift 
over them, a Quarter of an Inch at a Time, in 
Autumn; to defend them from Froſt, and in 
Spring, before their ſhooting. The third Year 
they will flower, and there will be found a glo- 
rious Variety. 

The fineſt muſt be mark'd; and when they 


. 


have flower'd three Seaſons, Seeds muſt be ſav'd 
from them, and ſown in the ſame Manner. The 
firſt Crop will exceed the common Flowers of this 
Kind; but the Produce of the beſt among theſe 
will exceed the Gardener's warmeſt Expecta- 
tions. 

Once in three Years the Roots ſhould be taken 
up, but they muſt ſoon be planted again, for 
they are ſpoil'd by the Air. This taking up is 
for removing the Oft-ſets, and refreſhing the Bed 


with new Compoſt; and that ſhould be made as 
the firſt. 


It is remarkable in this Plant, that the Colours 


in its Flower are in a Manner invariable in their 


Place and Dye, but the Improvement is ſurprizing, 
which from this Management they admit in 


| Luſtre. 


1 AF IM. 


We are accuſtom'd to a Plant of this Kind 
under our Hedges; which, if leſs common, 
would not be ſeen without Wonder : for Nature 
ſcarce affords a more ſingular Genus. But with all 
the Peculiarity of the common Kind, this, which 
is only to be found where curious Induſtry has 
plac'd it, has great Beauty. 

Our Encouragers of Botany have it from the 


"American World, whence it alſo came early into 


Europe after the firſt Settlements ; and thoſe Au- 
thors who have written ſince that Time do not 
fail to name it. | 


In Casyar BAUHNINE we read of it under the 


Name of Dracunculus ſive Serpentaria triphylla 
Virginiana; and under this Name Dop ART has 


figur'd it. 

The Characters of the Arum are too ſtrong 
impreſs'd upon it to be overlook' d, and all elſe 
have given it under that Title, tho' with various 
Additions. | 

Mok1soN has deſcrib'd it by the Name of Arum 
pene viridi; and PLukEnNeET of Arum triphyllum 
pene atro rubente : they ſaw the Plant from colder 
Parts of America, and ſuppos'd it different from 
the original Kind firſt ſhewn us from the Brazils; 
but the Variation is ſlight, and no more ſufficient 
to make a Diſtinion of Species than the green 


Club in Mox1son's Plant, or deep red one in 


that of PLukENET; no more than the red and 
white we ſee in the common Arum of our 
Hedges. 

Linn vs, to whom the World of Science is 
indebted greatly for his Reduction of imagin'd 
Species, merits that Praiſe in this as ſtrongly as 
in any Inſtance. | 

He juſtly determines from the perfect Sameneſs 
in the more eſſential Parts, that the Difference in 
Leaves between the Braſilian and Virginian Plants 
is only accidental ; and refering both to one Spe- 
cies, adds, as its diſtinctive Title, acaule foliis 

2 


ternatis: Ternate-leav'd Arum, with no riſing, 


Stalk. 


The round Body, which in this, as in the com- 
mon Arum, riſes a little from the Ground, and 
gives a firm Baſe to the Leaves and Flower, is 
not to be call'd a Stalk : this has no other; and 
the Term acaulous is needful to diſtinguiſh it from 
the Dracontium, which LIN N Æus ranks in the 
ſame Genus. | 

The Root is roundiſh, ſoft, of the Bigneſs of 
a Filberd, and covered with a pale brown Skin. 
From its Top ſpread many Fibres. | 

The whole Plant conſiſts of two Leaves, rare- 
ly more, and its Flower ; which all riſe together 
from the Head of the Root, envelop'd with a 
thick Film ; and before that opens to let the 
Footſtalks of the Leaves ſpread, the whole forms 


a round Stem. The Membrane is whitiſh toward 


the Ground, greener upwards, and ſpotted with a 
wild Irregularity with red. 


The Leaves have long Footſtalks, and theſe, 
with their hollow filmy Bottoms, are alſo of a 


pale green ſpotted with Crimſon. 


Each Leaf is compos'd of three Parts, oblong, 
broad, wav'd and pointed. The Colour is a 
greyiſh green; but the Veins, which are extreme] y 
conſpicuous, are red. 7 

Between the Footſtalks of the Leaves riſes that 
of the Flower, ſpotted as the reſt, but leſs ſo. 

The Flower itſelf is of- that ſtrange wild and 
Irregular Form, which diſgraces all Syſtems in the 
common rum. It conſiſts of a great oblong 
hollow Scabbard, containing the Parts of the 
Fructification in its defended Baſe, with the 
riſing Club, which thoſe Authors we quoted 
before, have idly call'd Penis; and nothing 
of the Nature of the Corolla, or colour'd Part of 
a Flower. 

The Scabbard is extremely beautiful in this 
Plant; it is very large, open, and irregular at 
the Tops and Edges. Its Ground Colour on the 


Out- 


April. 
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April. 


Pl. 32. 
Fig. 3. 


Outſide is a fine ſtrong green, and on the Inſide 


purple, ſtrip'd throughout with broad upright 
Bands of white : in this, as ſeated in a Canopy, 
appears the Club or Spadix; it is oblong, thick, 
rounded, obtuſe at the End, and varies in Co- 
lour from pale green to white, and to the moſt 
perfect bloody purple. 

This is all that is ſeen till the Scabbard is 
torn open: then appear the Parts of Fructifica- 
tion. Two Rows of Glands are ſeen on the 
Midſt of this Part of the Club; they are thick 
at the Baſe, and terminate in hairy Extremities; 
and between theſe are fituated a Number of 
Buttons, but without Filaments, adhering to 
the Body of the Spadix : they are large an 
ſquare. 


Round about the Baſe of the Spadix ſtand nu- 


merous oval Bodies, tip'd with hairy Filaments : 


the firſt nam'd Bodies were Nectaria, but theſe 
are the Rudiments of Fruit: theſe feather'd 
Tops are their Stigmata, and they have no Style. 
Each is follow'd by a roundiſh Berry, in which 
are many Seeds. 


No Plant will more perplex the young Botaniſt 
with regard to its Claſs and Place in a regular 
Syſtem. He is to be inform'd that Linne@vs, 
from the Situation of the Buttons, places it 
among the Gynandria; and from their Number in 
that Section, which contains the Polyandria. This 
and the Fig are Subjects for the Botaniſt to exa- 
mine with Attention. 


A COMPLEAT-BODY 


ſome Shade, fill'd with the Compoſt. 


the firſt Stock is thus rais'd they may be encreas'd 


Culture of this Arun. 


We have ſaid that it is a Native of America, 
and that in various Degrees of Heat and Cold, 
but it is always found in the ſame Soil : this is a 
mellow Earth, enrich'd by fallen Leaves and rot- 
ted Boughs of Trees, whoſe Shade in ſome Degree 
covers it. Thus we are to raiſe it, and it will 
attain all its natural Perfection. 

Let a Compoſt be thus made: 

Mix equal Parts light Paſture Mould, Pond. 
Mud, and Earth of an old Wood-Pile. Throw 
them in a Heap, and let them lie ſome Months. 

Let Seeds be ſav'd in America, and ſent over; 
and in the latter End of February let a Couple of 
Pots be fill'd with the Compoſt : let the Seeds be 
ſcattered over the Surface, and covered with a 
Quarter of an Inch of the ſame Mould ſifted over 
them. Let theſe be plung'd up to the Rim in a 
Bark-Bed, and the Earth kept moiſt, 

When the young Plants appear, let the weakeſt, 
where they ſtand too cloſe, be taken up; and 
when the others are of a Size to remove, let 
each be planted in a ſmall Pot of the ſame Com- 
poſt. | | 

Let them be ſhaded till they have taken Root, 
and then inur'd to the Air by Degrees. In June 
let them be taken entirely out, and a Fortnight 
after planted in a warm Border, where there is 


Here they will ſtand our Winters; and after 


by parting the Roots, which ſhould be taken up 
for that Purpoſe in Autumn. 


: DOTTED AC 


We ſhall figure to the Gardener many finer Lil- 
lies than this little one; but it deſerves his Notice ; 
there is a Delicacy in the whole Plant extremely 
pleaſing ; and, when well manag'd, a Luſtre and 
Variety in the Flowers, inferior to few. | 

Thoſe who have written of the American Plants, 
have almoſt univerſally nam'd it ; and none under 
any but its proper Title. 

Though inferior to the Generality of Species, 
it is ſo much a Lilly in the Flower, that none could 
call it by any other Name. 


Mox1sow calls it Lilium martagon canadenſe 
maculatum. | 

BARRELIER and TouRNEFORT, Lilium anguſti- 
folium flore flavo maculis nigris diſtincto. 

Linn vs, Lilium foliis verticillatis floribus re- 
flexis, corollis campanulatis : but the Flower droops 
ſo little, that the Word reflex ſays more than it 
ſhould. 

The Root is of an oval Form, covered with 
white Scales of a thin Subſtance, and compos'd 
of thicker Parts of the ſame Form. 

The Stalk is lender, brown, upright, and 
gloſſy; very weak, but a Foot in Height. 

3 


ADIAN-- LILLY. 


The Leaves ſtand at ſmall Diſtances, about 
five naturally in a Place, ſurrounding the Stalk, 
and riſing obliquely upwards ; but between theſe 
Cluſters there are uſually ſome ſcatter'd ones plac'd 
ſingly and irregularly. They have no Footſtalks 
they are oblong, moderately broad, and of a 
duſky green, nb'd lengthway with pale Ribs; 
pointed at the Ends, and undivided at the 
Edges. 


At the Top of the Stalk is plac'd a fingle 


Flower, large and elegant. The Tenderneſs of 
the Stalk makes it hang a little, but it is not of 
the reflex Kind. 


It riſes naked from the Stalk, without any 


kind of Cup; but the uppermoſt Cluſter of 


Leaves ſerves it in the ſame Degree of Defence 
with the Involucrum of the Anemonies, and ſome 

other Kinds. d 
The Petals are ſix; they are oblong, broad, 
rib'd at the Back, and hollow'd each Way; and 
are ſo diſpos'd, widening from the Baſe, that the 
Flower is Bell-ſhap'd, rounded, and ſmalleſt at 
the Baſe, wider to the Mouth, and the Points of 
the Petals are thick and turn'd back along the 
| lower 


OF GARDENING. 


t 


April. lower Part of each Petal runs an obvious Line, 


. de Nectarium of the Flower. 


Pl. 32. 


The Colour varies in the different Parts of the 
Petals; they are of a bright gold yellow at the 
Baſe, of a firey rediſh yellow in the other Part, 
and in the Middle ſpotted in a wild but elegant 
Manner with a deep purple. 

The Ribs and Hollows are moſt plain 
in the three broader Petals; the other three are 
narrower, and have them not in any Degree ſo 
conſpicuous. 

In this, as in the other Lillies, the Parts of 
Fructification are very apparent. | 

The Filaments are ſix, long, ſlender, plac'd 
near to one another, upright, and crown'd with 
large purpliſh Buttons. 

The Style is ſingle, and of a fleſhy red; it is 
conſpicuous among the Filaments, and beautifully 
diverſifies the Flower. It riſes from an oblong 


Rudiment, with ſix Ridges, and is crown'd with 


a large Head or Stigma, of a triangular Fi- 

re. 

The Sced-veſſel i is divided into three Cells, and 
is fill'd with large Seeds in a double Series. 

The fix Filaments and ſingle Style in this 
Flower refer the Plant obviouſly to the Hexandria 
Monogynia of Linn æ us, the ſixth of that Au- 
thor's Claſſes, and its firſt Section. 


Culture of this LII U v. 


It is a Native of many Parts of Amerita, and 


lives there in a light mellow Soil, where it is not 


too much expos'd to Cold, This muſt be our 
Rule for its Culture. 

Let a Compoſt be thus made for it. 

Take a Buſhel of fine Meadow-Earth, half a 
Buſhel of Pond-Mud, a Peck of Cow-dung well 


rotted, and the ſame Quantity of Wood-Pile 


Earth: mix in a little Wood-Soot, and throw all 
up to the Weather. 

Let a Border be fill'd with this in a warm and 
well ſhelter'd Part of the Garden, and there 
plant Off-ſets of the Roots, if they can be ob- 
tain'd conveniently : but to have the Plant in 
Perfection, the Seeds ſhould be procur'd from A- 
merica. Theſe muſt be ſown in Boxes in the 
ſame Compoſt ; and when the Roots have ſome 
Bigneſs, they muſt be planted out into ſuch a 
Border, 

Seeds from good Flowers of our own will an- 
ſwer very well, but the beſt Flowers are rais'd 
from thoſe ripen'd in America. The Flowers from 
theſe have the true firey Orange in the Body, and 
they have Spots of the fineſt deep Violet, nearly 


| black. 


4. QUADRIFOLIATE BIGNONIA. 


This is a very ſpecious and noble Plant, Native 


Fig. 4, Of the American Iſlands ; and will acquire in our 


Gardens, even with moderate Care, an equal 


Perfection to what it ſhews in thoſe Places. | 
All who have written on the Plants of that 


Part of the World, have ſpoken of it, though 
under various Names, 

DoparT and PLUMIER TREE calld | it Clematis. 
— Our PLuKENerT adopts alſo that Name. The 
Engliſh SLoanNt, who wrote before Botany at- 
tain'd any Part of its preſent Perfection, call'd it 
Gelſeminum hederacum tetraphyllum, TouRNETORT 
calls it Bignonia; and that Name LixN us alſo 


adopts for the Genus; adding, as the Diſtinction 


of the Species, foliis conjugatis cirrho breviſſimo 
arcuato tripartito : Conjugate - leav'd Bignonia, 


with ſhort Tendrils, divided into three Parts. 


The Root is long, thick, and black on the 


Outſide, furniſhed with many F ibres, and of a 
diſagreeable bitter Taſte. 

The Stalk is very long but weak, and unable 
to ſupport itſelf ; Nature has therefore given it 


Tendrils wherewith to climb, form'd in a peculiar 
Manner for laying hold of every thing that comes 
in its Reach : they are long, ſlender, curl'd, di- 


vided into three Parts, and theſe often again ſub- 


divided into Portions ſcarce thicker than Hairs. 
The Stalks themſelves are rediſh, ſmooth and 
tough : they naturally wind about any thing that 


is able to ſupport them; and that Way, and by 
Ns 32. 


the Aſſiſtance of theſe Tendrils, keep themſelves 
up to a vaſt Height, covering, where they flou- 
riſh beſt, Trees and Buſhes. 

The Leaves are oblong, broad, and not unlike 
thoſe of the Laurel, but they have a kind of Ap- 
pendage or Ear at the Baſe. They riſe in regu- 
lar Number, four from each Joint; and they 
are ſupported on a divided Footſtalk, of an 
Inch long, from the Centre of whoſe Diviſion 
riſes alſo the three-parted Tendril. 

Their Colour is an elegant green, paler on the 
under than on the upper Side, and rib'd with 
purpliſh Veins. 

The Flowers are large and elegant, they riſe 
from the ſame Part with the Leaves, uſually two 
from each Joint; and in the full Blow they thus 
cover the Plant, and afford a very rich Appear- 
ance, 
Colour is a rich Orange Scarlet. 

Each has its Cup, ſmall, hollow, and cut into 
five Diviſions at the Edge. The lower Part is 
green, but the Segments ting'd with yellow. 

The Flower itſelf is form'd of one vaſt Petal, 
long, hollow, and gaping at the Mouth. Its 
Baſe is ſmall and tubular, and is lodg'd within 
the Cup. The Body of the Flower is very long 
belly'd, and open. The Diviſions at the Rim are 
five ; two of the Segments which ſtand uppermoſt 


turn back, the three others expand themſelves 
below. 


5D In 


They are two Inches in Length, and their 
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April. In the Centre riſe four Filaments; they are | young Plants are tender. It will be therefore pro- pro- Appl 
— long, ſlender, ſmalleſt at the Top, and crown'd |. per to raiſe them ina I and my Degrees — 


with a kind of double Buttons. inure them to the Air. 

The Style in the Midſt of theſe 1 lad | Let good Seeds be Proc: Graſs! the e. 

the Top a little fwell'd. | Indies, and early in Spring let them be ſown · upon 
The Seed-veſſel is a long Pod, divided into | a Hot-Bed, among the tender Annuals: they 

Cells, and fill'd with many flat alated Seeds. will require the ſame Care; _ the * and no 


The different Length of the Filaments here Fl | other. 
termines the Claſs of the Plant: where two'are { When they have had Melt 00 e 
longer than the reſt, the LIxxæ AN Syſtem places | with the others, in the Manner we have directed 
it among the Dichnamia: and the Section is that | for the raiſing Annuals, they ate to be tranſplanted 
of the Angioſpermia, thoſe which have the Seeds into an open Border, expoe'd to the South Sun, 


not naked, but in Capſules, againſt a Wall, and defended from cold Winds; 
| here they will grow -very "_ and * ſecond 
Culture 9 this BIONONIA. Year they will flower. 


| After this, they will only id punt in 
The Ehigance of this. Plant, when covered Spring, to keep them in Order, and taking out 


avith its Flowers, exceeds almoſt every thing in | dead Stalks and ill growing Branches: their 
our Gardens; and, with due Care, it 0 the 'Tendrils will faſten them very well to the Wall, 


= Ground. and they will every Year, early in Summer, cover 

Where it is native tis always found in dep it for à vaſt Extent. with their noble Flowers. 

rich Soil; and no Compoſt need be made for its After this, they may be encreas'd by laying 
Reception here: for n will ſupply it batter the Branches which root freely, and after one 

than rich Garden-Mould. ' Year will be fit for removing into thoſe Parts of 


Tho? it will live our Winters i in a good "ery the Garden they are intended to decorate. * 
tion when it has acquir'd ſome Strength, te redo reid ei 1905 


5. EVER-FLOWERING IBERIS, 


PI. 32. The Flowers of the ſmall Shrub we here re- | The Root! is ke ; divided, white, and 
Fig. 5. commend to the Gardener's Care, are not hung with a few Fibres. = 
ſingly large or conſpicuous, yet there does not The Stem is woody, irregular in Growth, 5 
want ſufficient Elegance in the Whole, to merit | two Foot in Height, divided into many Branches 
all the Attention that has been ſhewn to it. Tho? | regularly, and handſomely cloath'd with Leaves. 
the Flowers are frivolous ſeparately, they make a | The-Bark is duſky on the Soo, and paler on the 
handſome Appearance in the Bunches, wherewith | Branches, 
the Branches naturally are terminated ; and the The Leaves have no F cock they ſtand at 
whole Plant has a pleaſing Aſpect. ſmall Diſtances, and are oblong and undivided at 
The early flowering alſo, and the long Conti- the Edges : they adhere by a narrow Baſe, whence 
nuance, are Conſiderations of no ſlight Account. they grow gradually broader to the Extremity, 
There is. no earlier Flower of spring. where they are rounded. Their Colour is a ſtrong 
With good Management, the Shrub will be | but often browniſh green; and they are of a firm 
kept blowing the whole Summer ; and even in | and fleſhy Subſtance. 
Winter it is rarely altogether bare: it is there- The Flowers are white : they ſpread themſelves 
fore well call'd Everflowering. in round and thick- ſet Tufts from the Tops of 
All who have nam'd it, ſpeak of it with Praiſe. | the Branches, and they are ſucceeded by flat Pods. 
Zaxoni calls it Thlaſpi fruticoſum Perſſcum foliis | The White of the Body of the Flower is agree- 
Cheiri, Boccoxns, Thlaſpi latifolium Polycarpon ably diverſify d by the Filaments, which are very 
ſoliis leuccii; and Sena, Thlaſpi fruticaſum | conſpicuous, and of a pale Crimſon, and have 
ſemper florens. | | yellow Buttons. The Flowers have a light .and 
Linn vs, with Juſtice, removes it from the | very agreeable F R not unlike the Smell of 
Genus Thlaſpi, and calls it Beris. To this Ge- | the Violet. 
nus, according to the Character he has eſtabliſh'd, No Claſs more, than that to which the Shrub 
it evidently belongs; and he diſtinguiſhes it from | belongs, demands the Attention of the Student: 
the other Species, by the Addition fruteſcens foliis | it is the Tetradynamia. The Filaments in the 
cuneiformibus obtuſis: Shrubby Peris, with obtuſe | Flower he will find to be ſix ; and two of theſe 
cuneiform Leaves. By this Name he diſtinguiſhes ſhorter than the other four. 5 
a Leaf, which is longer than broad, and is] The Flowers muſt be examined ſingly. Each 
ſmallet all the Way from the Extremity to the | has its little Cup, compos'd of four ſmall oval 
' Baſe. hollow'd 
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Agel! 


hollow'd Leaves, of ud Bigneſs, a falling | 


Vith the Flower. 


PI. 32. 
Fig. 6. 


The Petals, compoſing the Body of 85 Fines, 
are four, unequal in Bigneſs, two being plac'd 
outward, large and rounded the other two ſtand- 
ing more within, and being ſmall and turm'd 
backward. 


The Pod that follows is of a rounded Figure, 
compreſs'd ; and has at the upper Part, a fplit 
Rim. It is divided into two Cells, with a pointed 
Membrane, and in each Cell contains a ſingle 
Seed. The entire Pod is terminated by an ob- 
tuſe Point; and, when ripen'd, is of a browniſh 


Colour. 


On this Conſtruction depends the Propriety of 
LIx N us's Conduct, in arranging this Plant not 


with the Thlaſpi, as had been uſual, but with the 


Tberis. 


Its four longer Filaments ſhew it to wo one of 
the Tetradynamia ; and the Shape of the Seed- 


veſſel throws it into that Section which compre- 


hends the Siliculoſæ. 
The Tetradynamious Claſs is not divided accord- 


ing to the Number of Styles, as moſt of the 


others; but comprehends, under two diſtinct Sec- 


tions or Orders, the Siliquoſe and Siliculoſe Plants; 


the Siliguoſe are thoſe, whoſe Fruit is a long Pod, 
and that terminated without any particular Point 


from the Remain of the Style. 


The Siliculoſe are thoſe whoſe Seed-veſſel is 


ſhort, and is terminated by a conſpicuous and 
large Point, the Remain of the Style. 


This 
therefore belongs to the latter Order. 


} 


Culture of this 1a ats. 


It is a Native of Per/ia, and was. thence W 
early into the Gardens of Italy, whence ſcatter'd 
Seeds, which ſhot- as freely as in the native Cli- 


| mate, ſpread it in many Places over the Fields. 
In the Midſt of the fix Filaments riſes a ſhort | 


and ſingle Style, crown'd with a blunt Top. 


In the Zaſt it grows univerſally i in a light ſtrong 


| Soil, upon the Sides of Hills, and is uſually moſt 


full of Flowers where the Ground is pooreſt, _ 

The Method by which it is brought to greateſt 
Perfection, is raiſing it in Pots, and ſheltering it 
in a Greenhouſe in Winter; where it will flowyr 
without Intermiſſion, 

The Compoſt beſt ſuited to the Plant, is this : 

Mix a Buſhel of Mould from an upland Pa- 
ſture, with half a Peck of Marle, and a Peck of 
Sand. If there be not Marle at Hand; a Peck and 
half of Pond-Mud may be us'd in its Place. Mix 
theſe well together, and fill a ſmall Pot in Spring. 
Sow the Seeds from warmer Climates, or thoſe 
ripen'd here, upon the Surface, early in Spring. 

Set the Pot in a Hot-Bed that has but little 
Heat, and ſift over the Seeds a Four of a an 
Inch of the ſame Compoſt. - | 

Raiſe the young Plants in the uſual Manner; 
and when they are three Inches high, plant as 
many as are intended to be pre ſerv'd in ſeparate Pots. 
Shade them till they have taken Root, then harden 
them by Degrees to the free Air. Set them out 
among the Greenhouſe Plants in Summer, and 
take them into Shelter in Oober, placing them 
near the Windows, that they may have as good 
Aires can come into the Place. They will thus 
flower throughout the Winter. 


The Plant is hardy enough to bear the Air with 


leſs Caution; but it thus flowers in full Per- 
fection. 


6. BLUE CLUSTER-FLOWERED AS TER. L 


The innumerable Quantity of this Plant's 
Flowers recommend it to the Gardener ; for ſingle 
they are inferior to many of the common Kinds, 
tho' not wholly without Beauty. Its eaſy Cul- 
ture joins alſo to give it a Claim to ſome Regard, 
and with theſe the Duration of its Bloom. 

The Writers on Botany have been long ac- 
quainted with it. 
Aſter minor Tripoli flore, and Aſter latifolius Tri- 
polii flore. 

Linx@vs is oblig'd to give a longer Name; 
the great Number of Species under this Genus 
render'd it unavoidable. He calls it After foliis 
lanceolato-linearibus ſubcarnaſis, integerrimis, planis, | 
flaribus corymboſis faſtigiatis, pedunculis foliaſis: 
Aſter with fleſhy, plane, undivided, narrow and 
{pear-pointed Leaves, with cluſter'd Flowers on 
the Top, and leafy Footſtalks. 

The Name broad-leav'd might miſlead the Stu- 


They call it After Tripoli fore, 


dent; but he is to be told it is not given this 
Plant in an abſolute Senſe, but relative to one 


F 
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with graſſy Leaves. 
ſtinct and valuable with all its Length. 
The Root is oblong, ſlender, blackiſh, and 


furniſh'd with innumerable tough Fibres. 


The Stalk is upright, firm, and a Foot and 
half high : the Rind is brown, and it has a light 
Pith within. 

The Leaves are very numerous, and plac'd ir- 
regularly from the Bottom to the Top: they are 
long, narrow, nearly of equal Breadth all the 
Way, but pointed at the End. Their Colour is 
a duſky green. They have large whitiſh Ribs, 
and they are of a fleſny Subſtance. 

The Flowers ſtand on the Summits of innume- 
rable little Branches, which ſpreading every Way 
from the larger Diviſions pf the main Stalk, form 
a vaſt Tuft, reſembling an Umbel. They are 


moderately large, of the radiated Kind, and have 
the Ray of a fine blue, the Diſk yellow. The 
Seeds are ſmall, and winged with Down. 


We have treated before of ſeveral of the com- 
I polite 


Linnzavus's Name is di- 
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poſite flower'd Plants; and the Student needs not 


—- now be told at large that he is to ſeek the Cha- 


racters of the Claſs in the ſeparate Floſcules which 


form the Diſk. 
Let him obſerve theſe, and the radiated ones 
which make the Verge; but firſt the general Cup: 


this he will find compos'd of numerous ſmall 


Scales, laid like the Tiles of a Houſe, over one 
another; and the Points of the outer ones promi- 


nent. 


In the Diſk he will find tubular Floſcules, which 
have the Male and Female Organs; and on the 
Verge flat and ligulated ones only with female. 
In the tubular Floſcules are convergent Buttons, 
five in each, ſupported on ſhort ſlender Filaments, 
and a Style of equal Length, ſplit at the Top, 


and riſing from the Rudiment of a Seed. 


In the female or ligulated Floſcules of the Rim, 
are no Filaments or Buttons; but there is a ſingle 
Style from the Rudiment of a Seed, divided at 
the Top into a curl'd Stigma. 

The Coaleſcence of the Buttons in the tubular 
Floſcules ſhews the Plant one of the Syngene/ia : 
to know in which Section it is plac'd, he muſt ob- 
ſerve the ripening of the Seeds : he will find theſe 


- ſucceed the Flowers of the Diſk, and alſo thoſe of 


the Rim. 


The Buttons of the tubular Floſcules therefore 
impregnate their own Rudiments and thoſe in the 
others : therefore the various Impregnation is 
not neceſſary; and the Plant is refer'd to that 
Section, containing the Polygamia Superfiua. 
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Culture of this As TER. 


It is a Native of Spain, Italy, the South of 
France, and many other Parts of Europe, and is 
univerſally found in a light dry Soil. 

In our Gardens it will require little Care more 
than the firſt planting. Let a Piece of a Border 
be choſen open to the Morning Sun, and ſhel- 
ter'd from its full Beams at Noon, as well as from 
cold Winds. 

Let the Mould be dug out two Spades Depth, 
and dry Paſture-Earth, without any Mixture, 
put into its Place. Scatter over the Surface a 
little of the common Garden-Mould, to colour 
the Place like the reſt of the Ground, and plant 
ſome parted Roots at two Foot Diſtance, 


The beſt Seaſon for this is the End of September. 
They will need afterwards only to be kept clear 
from Weeds, and at Times water'd, and they will 
flower a great Part of the Year. 

As the Roots encreaſe faſt, they ſhould be taken 
up once in three Years, and parted ; and at this 
Time the Mould ſhould be dug out of the Bor- 
der, and freſh put in its Place. Thus they will 
continue in Vigour, otherwiſe they will run into 
vaſt Tufts, and produce Abundance of Stalks, 
but few fine Flowers. 

If Roots are not to be had, the Seeds will ſhoot 
very freely. The beſt Seaſon of ſowing them is 
Auguſt ; and the Plants, being left at two Foot 
Diſtance, when the Bed is dreſs'd in Spring, will 
flower the ſucceeding Seaſon. If the Stalks of 
thoſe which flower earlieſt be cut down before the 


| fetting for Seed, others will riſe, and continue the 


Succeſſion a long Time. 
00,00,00,000,00,00,00 F000) 
II. 


The Care and Management f the Flawer- Garden. 


H E Auriculas will now be promiſing their 
Bloom very ſpeedily, and they muſt be 
treated with great Attention. 

Where there are Slips fit for taking off from 
the Mother Plants, let that be done this Week. 
There muſt be Care taken not to diſturb or injure 
the Mother Plants, and they will be the ſtronger 
for this Removal, the Roots having leſs to nou- 
riſh. 

Fill as many ſmall Pots as there are Slips, with 
the Compoſt we have directed to be us'd for the 
Auriculas; and plant carefully in each one Slip. 

Let them be planted immediately as they are 
taken off from the old Plants, and let them have 
a gentle Watering; they ſhould then be ſer in a 
ſhady Place to root. 

The beſt Time of doing this is in the Evening 
of a cloudy Day, and they muſt be water'd every 
other Evening till they are rooted. 

Thoſe which have moſt Fibres will ſucceed 
beſt; and if they are found not to take kindly, 
it will be proper to ſet the Pots in a Hot-Bed | 


3 


Frame, and nurſe them with the ſame Care that 
is taken of tender Exotics; covering the Glaſſes 
with Mats till they are well rooted ; and then they 
muſt be by Degrees accuſtomed to the open Air. 

This Care is very well worth taking of the 
Slips of the fineſt Kinds; for when once rooted 
there is no Danger of their thriving. 

If there be any Part of the Garden where Ever- 
greens are wanted, let them be brought in this 
Week, chuſing for the Purpoſe the Evening of a 
cloudy Day. They muſt be planted immediately 
on taking them up, and the Succeſs will then de- 
pend on two Things, The keeping the Mould in 
a due Degree of Moiſture about their Roots, and 
defending them from the Sun and parching 
Winds, 

Let a large Hole be open'd for 8 and the 
Earth very well broke in its Bottom. Let the 
Tree be brought with a Ball of its own Earth, 
and before it« is ſet in, let a good Quantity of 
Water be pour'd into the Hole; and the looſe 


Mould at its Bottom well wetted and worked up 
with 


| Proaching. 


According to the Seaſon this Work may be per- 


Mould of the Bottom. Throw in the reſt care- 
fully ; and when the Roots are well covered, and 
the Mould is brought to the common Level, 
raiſe ſome more round about it, at a Foot and 
half Diſtance; ſo as to make a kind of Baſon to 
detain the Water, and give a good Watering, by 
@ little at a Time. Then throw a Quantity 
of peaſe- ſtraw over the Place, and once in three 
Days repeat the Watering. 
Some Weeks ago we directed "4 putting "YON | 
Tuberoſe Roots into a Hot-Bed, to forward them 
for the earlieſt Flowering : 
proper to put in ſome more, treating them in the 
ſame Manner : they will come into F lower as the 
others are going off, and by this Means there will 


- — 


be a Succeſſion * them for a very conſiderable 


Time. 
Look carefully t to the 13 in their wo 


; Beds, and by Degrees i inure them to the Weather. 
Every tolerable Day admit the Air to them about 


Noon, according to their Strength and Condition, 
and drawing up the Mould to their Stem. 
The Gardener ſhould keep continually. 10 his | 


| Mind the whole Intent of his Work: theſe Plants 
are to be ſtrengthned to bear the open Air, and 
the ſooner that is begun the better. 
kept too cloſe, they will draw up weak, and ill- 
thap'd ; but the more Air is admitted now, and 
the more their Stems are ſtrengthen'd, the ſtronger | 


If they. be 


they will be, and fitter for their intended Places. 
This needful Care taken for future Time, th 


Gardener is to conſider what is immediately ap- 
The Ground has been i in a Conde 


EXC 


permitted him to make ſcarce any Uſe of i it. or 
many ren but a better Time 1s approaching 
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this Week it will be | 


For this the Labour of the Autumnal Planta- 
tion has been employ'd in the Borders; for this, 
the Seedlings of many Years rais'd in their ſepa- 
rate Beds : they will now repay the Labour. The 
hardier Flowers will open in the common Borders, 
and the Ranunculus's and Anemonies, the Hyacinths 
and Tulips, the Auriculas, and the whole Glory of 
the Spring, will be in Flower, or in the imme- 


| diate Promiſe of it. 


Let all be now cleat'd and put in Order, that 
the Proprietor may enjoy them. 

The Borders ſhould this Week Rave a perfect 
Cleaning, not the Rudiment of a Weed ſhould be 
left: the decay d Leaves that may hang about the 
Roots ſhould be taken off. Let the Mould be drawn 
in carefully about the Heads of the Roots, and the 
reſt rak d ind laid level. Probably the Spring 

Showers will ſupply the farther Care of Watering g. 
| if not, let it be done every Day. 

Let the Beds of choice Flowers be kept perfect- 
1 clean; and let thein ſtill have the Shelter of 
their Mats at Night. 5 

This done, and all prepar'd for the Eye'of the 
Proprietor; let the next Cate, be for his Feet. 

Let the Gravel-Walks be well roll'd, and eſpe- 
cially after Rain, that the Whale may bind. 
Thot that have been broke up for tlie Winter 
will particularly require this Care ; for they \ will 
ot at the firſt Laying get that Hardneſs which 3 is 
neceſſity for walking with Satisfaction. 
Ihe frequent Mowings of the Graſs 'tniiſt be 
| continued; and a careful Eye muſt every Pay or 
two be carry'd thro* the whole Ground, to keep 
Things in the neat and perfect Order wherein 1 


: have from Time to Time reve them to 
| F. 8 F 
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The bY anagement of the N U RSE R 18 for this Week. 


F there be any of the nene chat were to 

be tranſplanted this Seaſon, yet left in their 
Places, this is the laſt Opportunity the Gardener 
will have for removing them; and he muſt atone 
for his Neglect hitherto by more than uſual Care 
of them. 

The Work muſt be — | in an Evening; 
and with great Expedition. The Holes muſt be 
opened for them before they are taken up; and 
the Bottom wetted to receive them immediately as 
they are brought from their Bed. The Ends of 
the ſmall Fibres muſt be ſnip'd off juſt as they are 
put in; and they muſt be ſecur'd from 8 1 | 
by repeated Waterings. 

This is a very good Seaſon for Sarah the | 
finer Kind of Hollies, by Grafting. They are to 
be grafted upon the common Holly-ſtock ; and 
about five Years is a good Growth for the Stock. 


form'd, either now, or a F ortnight or three Weeks 


ſooner ; but in ſuch Seaſons as the bc. it is 
beſt at this Time. 

Let the Trees grafted laſt Seaſon be now care- 
fully look'd over. They will not grow ſo per- 
fectly as Shoots from the natural Stock; and we 
have told the Gardener before, that the weaker 
the Growth, the more is the Danger from Inſects, 
which at this Seaſon are very pernicious, He will 


the Buds looking blighted : there is juſt Time for 
him, upon this Notice, to ſave them. Let him 
ſprinkle them with that Infuſion of Soot and To- 
bacco which we directed, and repeat it daily till 
the Inſects are deſtroy'd. He will ſoon ſee where 
it takes Effect, and where it does not. 

Wherever he ſees a Bud or Cluſter of Leaves 
too far gone for Recovery, let him take them off; 
and the Place being waſh'd with the ſame Liquor, 
the Infection will be ſtop'd from ſpreading. 


. 


Let a careful Hand be employ'd to weed the 
5 E. | Au- 
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— right, and it will be eaſily ſettled among the wet | the Spring Flowers entice his frequent Viſitation, —— 


in many Places find the Leaves curling up, and 


A COMPLEAT BODY 


young Trees will in many Places begin to appear, | Tyeing 


April, FT: Seed-Beds of Trees and Shrubs. The | the wet Baſs gently, but ſecurely ; and by repeated A 
the two cut Parts cloſe together 


s keep 


and they will be choak d by the wild Growth if | mould ſome of the Clay in the Hands, and lay ir 


not carefully clear'd. Let the Perſon employ'd in | 


this be made perfectly ſenſible of the Form of the 
young Trees, that none of them may be deſtroy'd 
in the Weeding. 
When the Gy is. clear'd and looſen'd 
as it always is by raking up Weeds, let there b 
a gentle Watering every other Day. The Gar- 
3 will be ſurpriz d at the Effect of this timely 
Dreſfing ; a Week will ſhew a hundred promiling | 
Shoots, where there were not at firt t half a 
Dozen. | 
Some of the Pines which do not ri favourably 
from Seeds, may this Month be propagated by 
Grafting, The common and ſimple Method is 
not to be us'd on this Occaſion, but that call'd 
Grafting by Approach, and by ſome Inarching. To 
this Purpoſe, the Stock and the Tree which has 
the Bud muit be ſo hear, that the Parts to be 
join'd may be brought to touch one another. 

The Stock being ſome of the common harder 
Pines, may be rais d any where; and as che Tree 
from Which the Graft is in theſe Caſes to be 
taken, is naturally 1 in a. Tub or Pot, that may be | 
brought to it without Difficulty. 1 

Let the Tub be brought ſo near, that a conve- 
. nient Branch of the Tree to be grafted may be 
brought down, ſo as to touch the Stock near the | 
Ground. Mark the Place where it eaſily | 
Joins in this Manner; and having, every thing 
ready, a Knife for the Purpoſe, ſome Baſs wetted 
for the Tyeing, Clay: for covering it in, and Stake 
for tyeing it up ſecure: chuſe a cloudy warm 
Day, and thus begin the Operation. 

Pare away the Bark and Wood at the Place 
mark'd on the Branch, to the Length of three 
Inches : bring it down to the Stock, and mark 
with a Knife the exact Place where it will join: 
cut away the Bark and ſome of the Wood for that 
Space; Readineſs and Care are the great Articles 
for this Work: che two Parts muſt be made to 
ſuit one another, and no Time muſt be loſt in 
doing it. 
Cut a little Tongue upwards in the Branch, 
and make a Nick in the Stock to admit it : this 
ſerves for faſtening them the more ſecurely. 
Bring the two cut Parts together, fix the Tongue 
in its Nick, and lay them even, that there be no 
Vacancy between in any Part; then draw round 
. K. 
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T is ſome Time ſince we have comprehended 

all that relates to the Fruit-Garden, each Week, 
in a ſingle Chapter; but we ſhall foon begin again 
the original Diviſion; giving a Lift of the Products 
before the Management of the Trees and Ground. 
. Hitherto, the Accounts of late Autumn only could 


have been continued, 'dropping one after another 
many of the Articles. 
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carefully on: cloſe it about by frequent preſſing ; 
wet it 'on the Surface a little, and about the 
Edges, that it may fall perfectly even, and then 
cover this firſt Coat with a ſecond, carrying up 
| the aft Covering beyond the firſt. Thus it will 
cloſe all, and the Air will not ___ Ok 
through. 

The covering up of theſe grafted Parts is of 
the ſame Nature with ſhading the Beds of new 
planted Exorics. All is kept quiet; and the 
Roots in one ſtrike juſt as the Fibres unite in the 
other. Tf the Air gets in, * is done per- 


When the Clay is putting on, let che Stake be 
thruſt carefully into the Ground, Juſt at the Place, 
ſo that it will come cloſe to the united Part. Let 
11 be very firm in the Ground; and when the 
= is ſo well clos'd that no Air nor Moiſture 

can get in, let the Part that is thus united be 
brought cloſe to the Stake, and ty'd above and 
below the Place with a good Quantity of Baſs. It 
muſt not be pinch'd in either Part, but it muſt be 
In both Places bound firm; and this may be ea- 


fi done when there is a ſufficient Quantity of 
the Tyeing allow'd. 


In this Manner let all ſtand till the latter End 
of Auguſt ; ; and the Parts will be fo well united, 
that the Graft may be cut from the Mother- 
Tree. 

80 It is to be done in this Manner: a als Knife 
1555 be us'd, and it muſt be taken off wich a 

F 7 cloſe to the Stock; then the freſh cut Part 

be again covered with ſonie of the Clay. 


The Growth will be regularly * on, and the 
Parts unite inſeparably. | 


We adviſe that the Stake be left in for a conſi- 
derable Time, and the Parts bound to it; ; for the 
Danger is not ſoon over that might come from 
Winds : but with this Precaution and the common 
Care, the Proſpect of Succeſs is very fair, and the 
Tree rarely fails. 

Many of the tenderer Greenhouſe Shrubs may 
be propagated by this Method of Inarcbing; but 
they have proſtituted the Intent who uſe it for the 
fanciful Purpoſe of producing Fruit on Seedling 
Plants, as has been done in the Orange and Le- 
mon Kinds: the Thing is unnatural and the 

| Tree commonly dies. 
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We have inſtructed the Gardener at the proper 
Seaſon, to preſerve ſuch of the Fruits as 
could ſerve the Table and the Kitchen in Winter ; 
they are now nearly exhauſted ; and Nature does 
not afford yet any Supply: but in this interme- 
diate Time comes in the Aſſiſtance of Art; and 


there may now be had ſome of its Products in 
this Kind. 


| 
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Fruits artificially rien d now in Seaſon. 


E have directed the Gardener to plant 

ſome of the common, and ſome few of 
the Chili Strawberries, in Hot - Beds, for an early 
Produce; and taught him to avoid the common 
Misfortune of their Bloſſoms falling without ſuc- 
ceeding Fruit. 

He may this Week gather his firſt Produce in 
the common Kind certainly; and if he have had 
good Luck, as well as taken due Care, he may 
embelliſh them with one or two of che others: at 
the worſt, 4 Plate of Strawberries is now an agree- 
able Sight, and they will have all their Beauty 
- Way, cho not the true Flavour: to that the 

Air is neceſſary, but not to the ſwelling of the 
Pulp, or regular Figure. They will be pale, but 
in that there is nothing unpleaſing; and if any of 


the Chil; Kind ripen, thoſe . have their Co- | 


lour. 
A Plate of theſe, e e with Tapes 


from the natural Strawberry Beds, and crown'd 
with if but one of the large Chili Kind, will give an 
Air of Summer. They muſt. be gather'd about 
an Hour before they are eaten, that the Warmth 


of the Air in the Bed may go off, and they may 
yet retain all their Fulneſs; and it will improve 
their Flavour greatly if a very ſmall Quantity of 
treble refin'd Sugar, beat to fine Powder, be 
ſprinkled over them juſt as they are ſent in. This 
will not be perceiv'd by the Eye, nor particularly 


raw Juice, in theſe artificially ripen'd Strawberries, 
that Richneſs and Mellowneſs it otherwiſe muſt 
want. 

We have hinted to the Gardener. 1 how 
much his Credit 98 be rajs'd by a right Manage- 
— ſhall not leave him uninform'd in any Article, 

With theſe Strawberries from the Hot-Bed, he 
may ſend in, from the forcing Frames, Apricots 
and Cherries. This little Deſert will pleaſe, be- 
cauſe of the early Seaſon, beyond al the Pomp wy 
Summer. 


early Kind call'd the Maſculine; a ſmall round 
Fruit of a browniſh Colour, and with but little of 
the true Flayour of the finer Kinds. 

There is another which ſucceeds this Way; 
the tranſparent yellow, much preferable, but it 
requires more Attention. The Maſculine naturally 
loſes a great Part of its Bloſſoms ; and the tranſ- 
parent is liable to the ſame Imperfection: they 
have the leſs Chance to eſcape in this unnatural 


Manner of bringing them forward, but the Value 


of an April Apricot makes Amends for the Pains. 
The Cherries for this Purpoſe are of the Duke 


nor the others have any thing like the true Fla- 


if they are but eatable, make A great Appearance 


diſtinguiſh'd” by the Taſte, but it will give the 


at a Table. 
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De Care and M. anagement of the Fruit- Garden. 


The Apricot, for this Purpoſe, is that ay 


Kind : and it muſt be own'd that neither theſe | 


vour: but three Kinds of Fruit at ſuch a Seaſon, 


E T the Gaidener this Week look over all 

his Vines that are planted in the uſual Man- 
ner . Walls: they will be now making their 
Spring Shoots; and, unleſs prevented, will waſte 
a great deal of that Nouriſhment, intended and 
wanted for the Fruit, in uſeleſs and, hurtful 
Branches. | 
All thoſe Shoots which, riſe in yrong Places 
* ſhould be rub'd off; and let him ſee where two 
are produc'd from the ſame Bud, that he may rub 
off one : the ſtrongeſt muſt be left ; and by this 
Method, thus timely us'd,. all the Nouriſhment 
will go where it ſhould, and the Fruit will be 
fuller and forwarder, 
This laſt is an Article of the utmoſt Conſe- 
quence, in Reſpect of Vines ; for there are few 
| Years when Grapes ripen fayourably : the for- 
warder they are, the better is their Chance. The 
Branches being no laid cloſe to the Walls, the 
bad Wood clear'd away, and nothing more left 
than will be uſeful, the Juices will all be deriv'd 
to the right Place, the Sun has its full Power, 
and nothing will be wanting that our Climate can 
give for the ripening of the Fruit. 

The Peach, Nectarine, Apricot, and other Wall 
Fruit-Trees, are now coming forward apace, and 

2 


they muſt by all Means be encourag d. On the 
Strength and Fulneſs of their Bloom will depend 
the Quantity of the Fruit; and even the Leaves, 


will be infected with Inſects. 


gorous State of Growth, and the Ground, where 
they run, in a Condition to ſupply them. It muſt 
be neither exhauſted by other Things, nor left to 
grow hard and impenetrable. 

We have told the Gardener, that all Earth of 
that he is concern'd with, grows hard and heavy 
by lying; that his Culture breaks and mellows it; 
and that as ſoon as it, is left, it grows by Degrees 
hard, and cloſe again, ,We have told him the 
Advantage of breaking i it about, and among the 
Roots of growing Plants, and theſe are the gene- 

ral Rules upon which his Practice now is to be 
founded. | 

He has at the due Seaſon prun'd and nail'd his 
Trees, and dreſs'd the Ground wherein they grow : 


in it, and the Trees muſt be ſo much the worſe 
ſupply'd for all the Nouriſhment they draw): 

therefore let the whole Borders wherein they ſtand, 
be dug up with a_three-tin'd Fork, as we have 


directed 


if ſtinted in Point of Nouriſnment at this Tine, 


The great Point is to keep their Roots in a vi- 


let him now once more break it: Weeds will riſe 


n 


— 


A COMPLEAT BODY, &. 


if in a moiſt Soil, leſs. 


off the extreme Ends of the ſmall Fibres of the | and it is wonderful how much this particular Ma- 
Roots, and gives them a freſh Mould wherein to | nure, thrown in at this Time, aſſiſts the Purpoſe. 
ſpread thoſe innumerable Shoots of new ones they | T6 compleat this Work, the Gardener ſhould 
ſend out on this Occaſion. dig up more than the Border wherein the Trees 

When the Mould is thus broken, let the Gar- ſtand. Their Roots ſpread far. If a Gravel 
dener ſprinkle on a ſmall Quantity of Wood-Soot, | Walk terminate the Border, and there be cultiva- 
about a Quart to as much Ground as holds fix | ted Ground on the other Side of the Walk, let 


Trees; then let him break all with a Rake; take | this, if it can, be dug up; at leaſt, let a little 


384 — 1 
April. directed on a former Occaſion, and the Mould | Taſte of the Soot will be convey'd to the Fruit: April, 
— thrown up looſe : this roots up all Weeds, breaks | this cannot be, but the Spirit of it certainly will; 


— 


off the Weeds, and lay it level. Thus will the | Soot be ſprinkled over it, and rak'd or dug in 


ſmall Quantity of Soot be ſpread equally, and | with a Trowel. 

wrought in with the Mould, and the Rains will I have found, upon a careful Obſervation, that 
waſh it to the new ſhooting Roots. thoſe Borders at thirty Foot Diſtance from the 
If no Showers happen, for this Purpoſe, the | Tree, will be full of moſſy Fibres, which are the 
Ground muſt be water'd once in three Days. The | Extremities of ſome of its Roots ; theſe are ready 
Trees will ſhew the Effect of this in their vigo- | to imbibe Nouriſhment ; and often the Tree de- 
rous and lively. Aſpect, the Bloom will ſet the | pends very much upon them. Therefore this cul- 
better, and the Fruit will be the finer. tivating and enriching the Ground, wherein they 

Let nor the unpractis'd in Culture, ſuppoſe the | run, cannot fail of dr the n ene 


„ 
CHLO RIS, or the KITCHEMN- GARDEN. 


E ſhall now begin to recount the Pro- | two Chapters. The Winter Products are in a 
duets that come freſh into Seaſon here | Manner gone, and the Spring now gives new 
as in the Fruit Kind, and renew our Diviſion into | ones. 


©MH AP: & 
Produfts in Seaſon. 


HE Winter Carrots now give Place to the | young Turnip-Tops, of which many are fond. 


freſh, young, and juicy ones of Spring. There will be Dutch, Cabbage, and ſome Cos Let- 


Thoſe of our Autumnal Sowings may now be | tuce; Spring Salleting in Abundance ; and, from 
drawn, and will be found in full Perfection. the Hot-Beds well manag'« d, ſome Cucumbers i in 
Sprouts of Broccoli will be in Perfection, and | perfect fine Order. 


C H A P. II. ; 
Culture and Management F the Ground. 


HIS Week the Gardener muſt prepare his | Trench; and if there be not enough of this to 
Ridges for Cucumbers and Melons that are | give it a Coat three Inches thick, bring on ſome 
to be rais'd under Bell-Glaſſes: let him not ſpare | more to compleat the Covering. 


Dung, much leſs Labour, for this will always Let the Glaſſes remain fifty-ſix Hours u upon the 
be very well repaid. Bed, then bring in the Plants. 
The Quantity of Dung muſt be proportioned Place two for each Glaſs, levelling ihe Hill of 


to the Number of Holes intended ; and the beſt Mould at Top; - and when they are planted raiſing 


Proportion J have found, is a Load to every five a Ridge of Earth, like a Baſon, to hold Water. 
Holes : this muſt be thrown up with ſome Aſhes, Shade them till they have taken good Root, 
as we directed for making the Hot-Beds; and | watering them gently at Times; and this muſt 
when it has lain a Week it will be fit for Uſe. be continued till they have acquired good Strength, 
Count the Glaſſes intended for one Row, and | and ſpread luxuriantly. 

mark out a Trench as many Yards in Length as When a large Quantity of Melons and Cucum- 
there are Glaſſes, with the Allowance of their | bers is intended to be rais'd this Way, many of theſe 
Breadth , for the beſt Way of putting them is at | Ridges may be made in the ſame Manner: their 
a fair Yard Diſtance. The Width is to be two | Diſtance ſhould be five Foot from one another, and 
Foot nine Inches. The Plants are now vigorous, | the Management of the Plants entirely the ſame. 
as we directed them to be rais'd ; and having their Let the Gardener now put in another Crop of 


rough Leaves, they are ready for this Planting. French Beans into the natural Ground. He muſt 


Let the Depth of the Trench be five Inches; and, | chuſe a warm and ſheltered Place, and guard the 

young Plants when they appear, from Slugs and 
Throw in the Dung, and ſpread it in as in | other Devourers. There is no kind of Crop that 
making a Hot-Bed ; lay the Top even, and level | ſo much requires theſe frequent Sowings, and this 
the Sides; then meaſure the Diſtances for the | for many Reaſons. None is ſo apt to rat in the 
Holes, and in each Place lay in a Baſket of Earth | Ground, none is in ſuch Danger of being devour'd 
freſh from a good Heap of rich Mould, ſtick up | as ſoon as the Plants appear, nor is there any 
a Stake in the Middle, and ſet on the Glaſs. which will come ſo acceptably to Table in repeated 


This done, cover the reſt of the Ridge with | freſh Growths. 
the Mould that was thrown up in making the | 


I EDEN: 


May. E have told the Gardener, on a former 
S Occaſion, that Nature affords few di- 
Pl. 33. ſtinct Species of the Anemone; and 
Fig. 1. that the Variety he ſees, like that he faiſes by his 
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„„ 
FLORA, or the PLEASURE GAR DE N. 


„ 


Flowers and curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


1. BLOOD- RED AN EM ONE. 


own Application, is the Effect of happy Culture. 
Nature is herſelf very luxuriant in this Kind of 
Plant. | 

The little wild Anemony that ſhews its milky 
White, or lightly bluſhing Flower in our Woods 
and Thickets, has often more than its due Num- 
ber of Petals ; ſometimes it is abſolutely double: 
no Wonder therefore that its Varieties are excellent 
and are unnumber'd, when every thing that can 
contribute to feed this natural Luxuriatice is given 
to it. When only Seeds of fineſt Flowers are ſown 
when Compoſts ſuited to its Nature, but enrich'd 
far beyond what Nature ever gave, are allow'd to 
it; and Warmth and Shelter, and Defence and 
Sun, when needful, are given'it, Year by Year, 
with an unwearied and diligent Hand : hence have 


| ariſen the various Improvements of out Artiſts, 


Flower exceeding Flower; and hence they will 
riſe innumerably : becauſe from better Flowers 
the ſame Art will yield ſtill richer Improve- 
ments. | 
We have told the Botaniſt how many riſe from 
the common Stock of the fine-leav d Anemone, 
Numb, XXXIII. yy 


and this is one of them. Fantaſtic Gardeners have May. | 
call'd it the Princeſs, and the bleeding Princeſs, —— 


Names not to be repeated but in Deriſion. It 
departs little from the original Plant, except in 
the glorious Red with which it is colour'd, and 
in the Firmneſs of the Stalk; and is the Kind 
call'd by common Writers, Anemone tenuifolia flore 
rubro : by Linx vs, and the more Cortect, foliis 
radicalibus ternato decompoſitis, involucro folioſo : 
Anemone, with the Bottom Leaves ſubdivided by 
Three's, and with a leafy Involucrum. 

The Root is thick, irregular, brown, and hung 
about with innumerable Fibres. 

The firft Leaves are large, and plac'd on a di- 
vided Rib; they are cut into a Multitude of 
ſmall oblong Parts by Three's ; and are in Colour 
of a freſh and lively green. 

The Stalk is thick, firm, a Boot high, to- 
lerably upright, of a pale green, freely ſtain'd 
with a purpliſh Red; and a little above its Middle 
grows one leafy Subſtance. This is of a deeper 
green than the Leaves which riſe from the Root, 
and is divided into many Segments in the ſame 
general Manner, but with leſs Regularity. 

At the Top of the Stalk ſtands one Flower, large 
and conſpicuous by its bright and glowing 
Colour. *Tis of the Bigneſs of a ſingle Roſe; in 

5 F £ Colour 
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May. Colour of the ſtrongeſt bloody Red; and in the | 


——- Centre vary'd with a Number of yellow Buttons, 


Pl. 33. 


Fig. 2. our Climate, that little Culture ſerves to raiſe it; 


which only denote Bigneſs. 
be, as this is, large in Compariſon of ſome Spe- 


plac'd on ſlender Filaments. | 

The Petals in the Flower are fix, and they are 
diſpos'd in two Series, three in each: they ftand 
fully expanded; and tho? they want the rich Luſtre 
of the double Kinds, have yet very confiderable 
Beauty. 

There is no Cup. The leafy Involucrum on 


the Stalk, iho' ſo remote; is of ſome Service in | 


the Defence of the Flower, and is all Nature 
has given for that Purpoſe. 

We have told the Botanical Student he is to 
trace thoſe numerous Filaments, which appear in 
the Centre of the Flower, to their Inſertion, in 
order to know the Claſs of the Plant. He will 
find them independent of the Petals ; and there is 
no Cup from «whence they ſhould proceed : they 
grow from the Receptacle of the Flower ; and 
the Plant is one of the Polyandria. 

Among theſe riſe many pointed Styles, from 
ſo many Rudiments of ſucceeding Seeds : this 
ſhews it to be of that Order which comprehends 
the Polygynia. 

The Seeds follow in a naked Cluſter, 


Culture of this ANEMONE. 


It would be vain to give a Rule for raiſing this 
particular Anemone. It is a ſeminal Variety of 


| 
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— 
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the common -fing-leav'd Kind; and the Gardener 


— 


May. | 


who ſows the Seeds from a good Flower of that 


Plant, will find this among others. If he miſs 
once, he muſt repeat the Sowing, and ſelect the 
Seed the next Time from a Flower that has a good 
red Colour. | | 


+ Thoſe Seedlings, which, when they flower, 
ſhew the true bloody Tinct, muſt be planted out 
ſeparate ; and to the common Compoſt, in which 
we have order'd this Plant to be rais'd, there 
muſt be added ſome very old Cow-dung, in a 
larger than ordinary Quantity. They muſt be ſet 
at a Foot Diſtance; and every Year, when the 
Leaves are decay'd, they muſt be taken up in the 
uſual Manner ; and, when planted again, it muſt 
be in freſh Ground of the ſame Kind with the firſt. 

This will preſerve their Beauty in its full 
Luſtre; and they muſt be encreas'd only by 
parting of the Roots, The Seeds ſav'd from the 
fineſt of them we ſhall direct to be ſown ; but they 
are for another Purpoſe : they will raiſe nobler 
Flowers, and the Produce of the fame with that 
from whence the Seeds was ſav'd, would be alto- 
gether uncertain : therefore let the Gardener, for 
this high ſtain'd ſingle Flower, afford every Year 
a freſh rich Bed of Compoſt, and part the Roots, 
when they are ſo well encreag'd as to bear it: 
Preſerving the Flower in its original Luſtre, for its 
own Sake, and for that of many Kinds to be 
rais'd from its Seeds. | 


2 LOW STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 


This is a very elegant Plant, fo well adapted to 


and it has ſo much of the Aſpect we ſee in thoſe 
of our own Growth, that it gives a pleaſing Variety 
among the nobler Kinds. 

Its Roots, when thrown by Chance out of Gar- 
dens, will take their Growth fo freely among the 
Graſs, or under the low Hedge, that it has been 


eſteem'd by ſome a Native of our Country: this, 


however, is an Error; and *tis not in thoſe Places 
the Flower ſhews its true Beauty. 

The old Writers all have known it; they have 
call'd it Orinthogalum vulgare, Orinthogalum me- 
dium, and Orinthogalum majus. Common is no 
Addition for this Diſtinction; and the Judicious 
ſee in this Inſtance, how ill adapted Terms they are 
The ſame Plagt may 


cies of the ſame Genus, ſmall to others, and in 
the general of a middling Size. 


altioribus, filamentis emarginatis : Corymboſe-flow- 
er'd Orinthogalum, with Footſtalks riſing above 
the main Stem, and with nip'd Filaments. A 
Name diſtinguiſhing the Plant from all others, 
and conveying a Deſcription, | 

Some have call'd it Umbe/late Star of Bethlehem: 
it is the ſame Meaning theſe would convey, that 


* Ye WI, ao 


Linn Æ us gives in the Term corymboſe; but the Word 
umbellate is amiſs: the Flowers of this Kind grow 


in ſhort Tufts or Cluſters, not in long Spikes, as 


thoſe of many others of the ſame Name; but 
theſe Tufts are not Umbels, for the Footſtalks 
riſe one above another, nat from the ſame Point. 


The Root is a Bulb, ſomewhat oblong, of a 


whitiſh Colour, full of a ſlimy Juice, and of a 
bitteriſh Taſte. Uſually there are three or four 
ſmaller Bulbs about the principal, for the Plant 
propagates itſelf this Way abundantly ; and from 
the Baſe run many thick white Fibres. 
The Leaves are numerous, and in themſelves 
not deſtitute of Beauty: they are long, narrow, 
obtuſe, and of a firm and ſomewhat fleſhy Sub- 
ſtance : they ſpread themſelves in various Forms, 
upright, procumbent, ſtrait, bent, and drooping. 
Their Colour is a molt perfect and ſtrong green; 
and along the Middle of each runs a conſpicuous 


| Line of milky white. 
LixNx Aus names it after another Manner, O- 
rinthogalum flaribus corymboſis, pedunculis ſcapo 


Among theſe riſes the Stalk, more upright than 
the Leaves, but not exceeding them in Length : 
it is ſix or ſeven Inches high, round, firm, erect; 


whitiſh toward the Ground, elſewhere of a pale 


and pleaſing green, 
The Flowers crown it in a conſiderable Cluſter, 


each plac'd upon its ſeparate, long, and ſlender 


Footſtalk, and the uppermoſt of theſe riſes con- 


ſiderably above the Top of the Stem. There are 
ob ; | 


no 
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Pl. 33. 
Fig. 3. 


no Leaves, properly ſo call'd, upon it; but at the 


an oblong filmy Subſtance; a kind of baſtard 
Leaf of a greeniſh white. 

The Flowers themſelves are conſpicuous, more 
by their milky Whiteneſs than their Size, tho? 
the whole Clufter is not little. *Tis only their 
Inſide that has this plain Colour ; for on the Back 
they have on each of the Petals a broad Rib of 
green. 

The Student will examine the Flower with a 
more ſtrict Attention, and he will find his Trouble 
well rewarded. 

There is no Cup. It riſes with a plain Baſe 


immediately from the Footſtalk, and is com- 


pos'd of ſix oblong, pointed, and moderately 
broad Petals. 

The Filaments are fix, and they are of a ſin- 
gular Form, broad at the Baſe, and alternately 
nip'd at the Top, ſo that the Point appears trifid, 
and the Button ſupported on the Middle Piece. 
This is a very ſingular Structure. 


In the Midſt of theſe riſes a ſingle Style, 


crown'd with an obtuſe Top; and the Seed-veſſel 
which follows is of a rounded Form, divided into 
three Cells; with a columnar Receptacle, and 
many roundiſh Seeds. 

The ſix Filaments ſhew the Plant one of the 
Hexavdria, and the ſingle Style one of the firſt 
Section of that Claſs, the Monogya. 


Culture of this ORINTHOOAL UN. 


We ſhall bring the Reader acquainted with O- 


rinthogalums that demand a careful Management; 


but we have ſaid before, the Culture of this 
is eaſy. *Tis in our Gardens however too much 
neglected, and we ſhall ſhew our Pupil how, 
with a very little Trouble, he may give it an 
Appearance very much I" what is ee 
ſeen. | 

It is, if not of TTY a Native of 1 of 
Europe as cold: Germany abounds with it; and it 
flowers with vaſt Perfection in many other of the 


Northern Nations: univerſally it is found 
where there is a rich black Soil, and ſome Shade. © 


Let this give the Rule for their Culture. 


Let the Gardener mix up two Barrows of 
black Mould, from under the Turf in a Meadow, 
one Barrow of River Mud, and a Buſhel of old 


Wood-Pile Earth: this will be rich, and will 


each Footſtalk of the Flowers, there is 


. 


preſerve, as well as feed the Roots. Dung, which 
is commonly in the Mould where they are  planzvd, 
deſtroys them. Let theſe Ingredients be well 
mix'd together, and expos'd to the Winter's Air; 
and that of the firſt Months of Summer. 

In the Beginning of Fuly let the Gardener chuſe 
a Piece of a Border, open to the Morning Sun, 


ſhaded from Noon, and ſhelter'd from cold 


Winds. Here let him dig out the common 
Mould, and put in the Compoſt. 

Let him draw Lines lengthway and a-croſs, at 
eight Inches Diſtance; and in the Centre of each 
Square plant a good Off-ſet from ſome well-eſta- 
bliſh'd Root. Let the Roots be taken up for the 
Purpoſe, and the Off-ſets planted immediately 
after they are ſeparated. Open a Hole for each 
with a Trowel, and cover them two Inches above 
the Crown. 


Theſe planted for an immediate Stock, let 


there be ſown in Auguſt upon the ſame Bed, near 
the back Part and Edges, and at a Diſtance 
from the planted Roots, ſome Seeds ſav'd with 
Care from a flouriſhing Plant. They muſt be 
ſcatter d lightly on the Surface, and cover'd with 


a Quarter of an Inch of the ſame Mould lifted 
over them. 


Thoſe who are nice may 90 this on a Apen 


Piece of Ground in the Nurſery; but as the Si- 
tuation is well choſen, and the Soil adapted here, 
the young Plants will be eaſily manag'd with the 
others, and they will make no unpleaſing Ap- 
pearance. 5 

The next Spring the off ſets will moſt of them 
flower; and the following Seaſon more ſtrongly. 
The Seedlings will be taking their Growth at the 


ſame Time, and they will need only the common 


Care of being thin'd where they are too cloſe, 
weeded and water'd with the reſt of the Bed; and 
at Autumn to have a light Covering of freſh 
Mould ſifted over them. This. will ſtrengthen 
the Off-ſets for Flowering, as well as nouriſh the 
Seedlings ; and after three or 1 ne the 
young ones will flower. 

A freſh Parcel of Compoſt muſt be got —_ 
in the Middle of July, and all the former dug out. 


The old Roots muſt be planted in other-Parts of 
the Ground, and the fineſt of the. Seedlings ſet in 


the Bed at the ſame Diſtances as were allow'd to 
the other Roots: theſe will flower in the utmoſt 
Fexjeftion. 


5 
This Child of Culture, and worthy Favourite 


of the Gardener's Fancy, is the Offspring of the 
Blood-red Anemone we juſt deſcrib'd : *tis there- 
fore we have plac'd it near; and it has the ſame 


Merit with its Parent Kind of early Flowering. 

Tho? a double Anemone, and a very elegant 
one, it is hardy: little Culture ſerves to raiſe and 
to continue it in Beauty, and it will flower in the 
moſt unfavourable Seaſons, 


3 


DOUBLE CRIMSON ANEMONE. 


is not at Random we declare it the Ofprin 


of the ſingle Blood-red Kind ; we have ourſelves 


rais'd it from the Seeds of that Flower ; and that 
in its full Beauty. 


Gardeners have call'd it the Double Red, che | 


Early Red, and the Double Princeſs; but theſe 
vague Names deſerve little Regard. The Stock. 
from which it is rais'd is the common fine-leav*d 
Anemone, and thither the Student muſt refer it. 
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A COMPLEAT BODY 
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The Root is brown, thick, ESR whitiſh 
within, and hung with many Fibres. 

The firſt Leaves are divided, in a ternate Man- 
her, into numerous ſmall n and their 
Colour is a fine freſn green. 

The Stalk is round, weak, and fix or eight 


Inches high, rarely much more: its Colour green, 


ſtain'd lightly with red, eſpecially in that Part 
near the Ground. The Middle of this Stalk is 


\ adorned, as in the others, with the leafy Involu- 


crum : this ſurrounds it at the Baſe, and is divided 

irregularly, in the ſame ternate Manner as the Leaves, 

into numerous ſmall Segments of a paler green. 
The Top is loaded with a large and heavy 


Flower, too much for its perfect Support. It na- 
turally droops a little, and it is extremely pretty. 


Six Petals, diſpos'd of two Series, compoſe the 
outer Part, as in the ſingle Kind; and they are 


in Colour of the moſt delicate Crimſon : not of 
the full Blood-red of the other, but of a fine 
glowing though tender Colour, diverſify'd with 


_ Streaks of a more perfect red, and of white. 


In the Midſt ſtand ſmaller Petals, altogether in- 


numerable: they are oblong, pointed, and of a 
very pleaſing Colour, deeper than the outſide Pe- 


tals, but of the ſame kind of red ; and ting'd in 


different Degrees with greeniſh and whitiſh. They 
ſtand in a great many circular Series, filling up 


the Body of the Flower; and they compoſe a 
large half rounded Body. The three innermoſt 


are erect; the ſeveral ſurrounding Series, except 


the two or three outer ones, are convergent ;' and 


theſe laſt ſpread themſelves out — the * of 
the other Petals. 


The Characters of the F Wer are the ſame 
with thoſe of the plain and ſingle Kind, to which 


it owes its Origin: the Filaments are often obli- 


terated from the vaſt Multiplicity of the Petals. 


Culture of this ANEMONE. 


The raiſing of this, which is one of the hardieſt 
of the Double Anemonies, will lead to the Cul- 
ture of the more elegant and ſpecious Kinds, of 


which we ſhall ſpeak in a ſucceeding Number; 


for the Practice will be in general the ſame, tho” 


more Care is requir'd for the raiſing thoſe more 
tender Varieties. . | 


In the Seaſon of the Blood - red Anemonies 
flowering, let the Gardener look over his Plants, 
and mark for Seed thoſe which have the largeſt 
and deepeſt-colour'd Flowers, the firmeſt Stalks, 
and in general, the beſt Aſpect of Health and 
Vigour. 

Let him forward the ripening of theſe Seeds, 
by watering at Times, and by breaking the Mould 
about the Plants with a Trowel. | 

When full grown and a little harden'd, let him 
cut them off, and lay them on a Shelf in an airy 


Room; and when they begin to fall from the 


Head, let him ſhake them off entirely, then 


ſpread them ſeparate to harden ; and after a few 


Weeks lying thus, tye them up in Papers, to be 
ready for Sowing. 


Mix up a . thus: 


May. 


Put together a Load of Paſture-Mould, taken 


from under the Turf in a hilly Place, and not 


too rich, and a Quarter of a Load of old rotted 
Cow Dung : add to theſe three Buſhels of Wood- 
pile Earth, the ſame Quantity of Pond Mud, and 
the ſame of large, coarſe, but clean Sand: it 
ſhould be either River Sand, or Pit Sand waſh'd, 
by pumping upon it till the Water runs off 
clear. | 

Let this be put together in Autumn, and turn'd 
two or three Times during Winter, that it may 


| be ready for the ſowing of theſe Seeds the follow- 


ing Auguſt. 

Chuſe a Spot in the Nurſery that is open to 
the Sun from its riſing till toward Noon, but 
not to the full Blaze of the Middle of the Day: 
let it be in a riſing Part of the Ground, and dig- 
ging out. the Mould throw in this Compoſt, 

Level the Surface, and' then prepare the Seeds 
for ſowing, by mixing them with a Quart of the 


| Mould dry'd a little, and rub'd to powder. 


Rub the Seeds well among this between the 
Hands, and in a ſtill Evening ſcatter them evenly 
over the Ground, Sift upon them a Quarter of 
an Inth of the Mould ; and throw a few Pieces 
of looſe Hawthorn Buſhes. to defend the Place 
from accidental Injuries. 


If the Weather be very dry, give them once 


in a Week a flight and careful Watering : this 


muſt be done with a Pot that has very fine Holes, 
and it muſt be held near-the Ground, and moved 
ſwiftly : if the Bed be water'd careleſly, half the 
Seeds will be waſh'd out of the Ground. 

In the Beginning of Oober the Plants will ap- 
pear, and they wilt continue coming up. ſeveral 
Weeks. Let the Buſhes be lifted off, and the 


Weeds very carefully pulled up by Hand; then 
lay on the Buſhes again; and when the Froſts 


grow ſharp, let a Mat be drawn over the Bed 
every Night, and taken off in the Morning. 


The young Plants will make ſome Progreſs 


during Winter; in Spring they muſt be weeded 
and water'd at Times. In this Manner they muſt 


be nurs'd till the following Year, and then in the 


End of May they muſt be taken out of the 


Ground. This is to be done by ſifting the 
Mould, and the Roots muſt be laid to dry in the 
Manner of thoſe of larger Growth when taken 
up after flowering. 

Let them be kept out of the Ground till the 
End of Auguſt, and then planted at four Inches 
Diſtance in a Bed of the ſame Compoſt. Many 
of them will flower the following Spring ; and al- 
moſt all the Seaſon after. There will be ſingle 
ones in a great Variety of colouring from the deep 
Blood-red of the original Flower to white; and 
there will be ſeveral double ones of this true 
kind that we have deſcribed here. Theſe muſt be 
mark'd, and when the Flowers are faded, and 
the Leaves grown brown, they muſt be taken 
up for planting the ſucceeding Autumn in the 


Beds. 


I 


+ PAINTED 


OF GARDENING. 
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a very few original Kinds. We ſhall deſcribe 
ſome of the moſt ſingular, but caution the young 
Botaniſt againſt ſuppoſing tzem ſo many Spe- 
cies. This and a Thouſand others will riſe from 
the Seed of one of the good early Tulips, and 
it is one of the largeſt and fineſt of them all. 
The earlier Authors have called it, Tulipa præ- 


cox major; it is named by many others, Tulipa 


præcox Amethyſtina varia: thus Joun Bavnine 
and TourNEeFoRT have called it. It is one of 
the common Stock from the broad-leav'd Tulip, 
diſtinguiſh'd by Linn vs under the Name Tulipa 
fore erecto foliis ovato lanceolatis, upright flower'd 
Tulip, with oval Spear-pointed Leaves. 

The Root is bulbous, of an oblong Shape, 

white within, and cover'd with a brown Mem- 
brane. The Leaves are large, broad, oblong, 
hollowed, pointed at the End, and of a pale 
greyiſh green, they are waved at the Edges, and 
they appear duſty. 
The Stalk riſes in the Midſt of theſe, and 1 is 
firm and upright, fifteen Inches high, of a pale 
green Colour, duſted with a grey Powder, and 
there are on it two or three Leaves perfectly like 
thoſe from the Root, but ſmaller. | 

At the Top ſtands one Flower, large, and of 
a true and fine Shape, equal in that reſpect to 
molt of the late Tulips, and RR to many of 
them in colouring. 

The Petals which form it are ſix, and they are 
placed in two Series, three outer and three inner. 
The three inner ones are ſomewhat larger than 
the outer three, and are more perfectly colour'd. 


Courſe upright, ſcarce turning at all outwards, 
or bending inwards. 

There is no Cup to the Flower; it riſes naked 
at the. Head of the Stalk, but the Firmneſs of the 
Petals, and hollow'd Form of the whole, are 
very well calculated to preſerve the Parts of Fruc- 
tification without that Aſſiſtance, 

In the Centre riſe ſix Filaments, crown'd with 
very long and large Buttons of a browniſh Co- 


Jour ; and in the Midſt of them is placed a ſingle 


Stigma of a triangular Form, and divided as it 


were into three Parts; there is no Style, but this 


is fix*d on the Top of the Rudiment of the Seed- 
veſſel. 

The Ground Colour of the Flower is a pearly 
grey, with a Tinge of faint crimſon diffus'd all 
over it; and the whole Body, inſide and out, 
is beautifully variegated with a deeper Tinct, 
with ſome Admixture of blueiſh, This is the 
true Amethyſtine Colour, it is diſpos'd in Stripes, 
Streaks and Blotches, with a very pleaſing Irre- 
gularity. The Stripes are broad, and they begin 


| from the Bottom of the Flower, and are conti- 


nued to the Top: the Streaks are ſlenderer, and 
loſe themſelves at a ſmall Diſtance from the 
Top z and the Blotches which are oblong, waved, 
and clouded, loſe themſelves in the ſame Manner, 
at a ſmall Space from their Origin, which is prin- 
cipally at the Edges of the Petals, near their Top. 

The fix Filaments and ſingle Style ſhew the 
Plant one of the Hexandria Monogynia. Its Cul- 
ture we ſhall deliver at large with that of the 
other Tulips in our next Number. 


5 


A Plant well known in our Gardens, and very 


well deſerving its Place in them; ſpecious, and of 


eaſy Culture: bearing without Shelter the Seve- 
rity of our worſt Seaſons. 

The Botaniſts of all late Times have been well 
acquainted with the Plant, and they have agreed 
to call it by the ſame Name Aſpbodell, Aſphadelus, 
to which they have added the Colour of its 
Flowers as diſtinctive from other Kinds, Yellow 
Aſphogell. Some from its erect Form and golden 
Aſpect, have named it Haſtula Regia, whence the 
vulgar Engliſh Name, King's Spear, a literal Tran- 


Nation of that Term. 
Others after Camtr arivs make it the Female 


of the Aſphodels, and name it as he does Aſpho- 
delus femina, but there is no F oundation in Na- 
ture for this Diſtinction. 

LiIxxæus in the Place of theſe vague and 
arbitrary Titles, names it Aſphodelus caule folioſo 
foliis fiſtulofis triquetris ; leafy ſtalk'd Aſphodel, 


with three corner'd hollow'd Leaves, There are 
No 22. 


YELLOW ASPHODERL I. 


others of the ſame Genus, and we ſhall treat of 
them : this Name diſtinguiſhes the preſent Species 
from them all. 

The Root is tuberous and yellow ; it conſiſts 
of numerous oblong Parts connected to one com- 
mon Head, and hung with thick Fibres. 

The Leaves riſe in a vaſt Tuft, and are long, 
ſlender, and of a pale green, naturally greyiſh, 
often yellowiſh : they are angulated, edg'd, hol- 
low'd, and ſharp pointed. 

The Stalk is a Yard high, round, firm, robuſt, 
and perfectly upright. 

The Leaves are placed irregularly on it, and 


they are like thoſe from the Root but ſmaller, 
and uſually paler. | 


The Flowers are extreamly numerous, they 
form a long and ſlender Spike, covering the Stalk 
from the Middle upwards, and ſurrounding it in- 
numerably ; Buds opening, full blown, and fade- 
ing Flowers always cluſtering cloſe round it toge- 
ther. 

5 G 
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They are placed on ſhort and ſlender Foot- 
"ſtalks, and are in Colour of a pure Gold yellow. 
They riſe without any Cup from the Top of the 
Footſtalk, and each appears to be compos'd of ſix 
oblong, broad, and pointed Petals ; but they are 
really Segments of one Petal, for the Baſe is en- 
tire, and the Flower comes off unbroken. 


In the Baſe of the Flower appear fix little Fi- 
bres, which riſe from the Bottoms of the Segments, 
and form a little globular Protuberance. This 
the Student will know to be the Nectarium of 

the Flower, for he will ſee beſide it the Petal, 


Filaments and Style. 


The Filaments are ſix, and they deſerve At- 
tention, they are inſerted into theſe Films which 
compoſe the Nectarium: they are ſmaller from 
the Bottom to the Top, arch'd, and of different 
Lengths, three longer and three ſhorter. Their 
Buttons are oblong, and very conſpicuous, 

The Style riſes ſingle in the Midſt of theſe 
from a roundiſh Rudiment of the Seed-veſlel, 
and is terminated by a blunt Stigma or Top. 

The Student will diſtinctly read in theſe Parts the 
Claſs of the Plant, and its Place in the Linn AN 
Syſtem z it is one of the Hexandria Monogynia. 


Culture of this ASPHODEL. 


It is a Native of the warmer Parts of Europe, 
fringing the Margin of little Brooks, and hanging 


from the Sides of craggy Hills, where there is a 


light Soil, and ſome, but not too much Moi- 
ſture. 

This muſt be our Rule for propagating it; and 
very little Trouble is required. Let a Mix- 


ture be made of two-thirds light Paſture Earth, 


and one-third Pond Mud, add to half a Load of 
this a Buſhel of rotted Cow Dung, and the ſame 
Quantity of Wood-pile Earth, and mix them 
well together; chuſe a Spot in the Garden where 
the Morning Sun ſhines freely, and dig in this 
Compoſt. | | 

In the Middle of Auguſt procure ſome parted 


| Roots, and plant them at two Foot Diſtance, 


burying the Head half an Inch. They will re- 
quire no Care but that which is taken in com- 
mon of every thing in the Border; and they will 
flower the next Year. After this to keep them 
in Perfection, they ſhould be every Autumn taken 
up, the Side Roots cut off, and freſh Compoſt 
put into the Place. They are then to be planted 
at the ſame Diſtance as at firſt, and they will 
thus preſerve their full Vigour. 


The Seeds which ripen freely in round fleſhy 


Capſules, will grow as freely in the open Ground; 


but there is no need for the Trouble, the Plant is 
ſo common, and increaſes ſo faſt by the Root, 
that enough is always ready for that Propaga- 
tion; and there is no Advantage in raiſing it 


_ 
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from Seed, for it is not one of thoſe Plants whoſe May 


Flowers admit a Variety of colouring. 


The Cuſtom is to plant theſe parted Roots 
and thoſe of other Plants in common Borders, 
without regard to the Soil, and to mix them 
among other Kinds: what we propoſe for this 
and for all other Plants which the Gardener would 
bring to Perfection, is to place as many Roots 
of them as will occupy a ſmall Spot together; to 
dig out the Mould, and fill up that Part of the 
Border with their proper Soil; and to attend 
each with a Care and Management ſuited ta its 
particular Nature. It is a new Plan of Gardening, 
but Reaſon declares it to be, what Experience un- 
der our own Eyes have ſhewn it, ſuperior to all 
others, 

The Plants of every Kind are certain to attain 


where the moſt different Species are manag'd alike, 
one half muſt be drown'd with that watering 
which is not enough for the other. 


Nature has given to each Plant its appropriated 
Soil : the Gardener plants them all in one. His 
common Mould is as ill adapted to the greater 
Part as any Compoſition that could be imagin'd. 
Dung has always a large Share in its Compoſi- 
tion, and there are very few Plants which this 
will bring to proper flowering. | 

No Doubt can remain but that the Plants will 
be more perfect when each is rais'd in a Soil like 
that in which it lives, where Nature produces it ; 
and where it has that Expoſure, and that Degree 
of Moiſture her invariable Law directs: that the 
Plants will be finer when rais'd in this Way, is 
known by all who have ſeen the Practice, and 
muſt be believed by all who read it. The only 
Queſtion remaining is, Whether a Garden whoſe 
Borders are thus planted with Clumps of every 
diſtinct Kind, or one where the ſeparate Plants 
are intermix'd, will be moſt pleaſing to the Eye. 
Fancy muſt give the Determination here, but 
upon the moſt impartial Compariſon it has ap- 
pear'd to us that this Method is more pleaſing. 

We would not have a little Clump in a Graſs 
Plat, planted entirely with one Kind; nor would 
we have it divided into regular Quadrants, Sex- 
tants, or Octants, for ſo many Species. Here 
Wildneſs is intended, and let it be preſerved by 
the promiſcuous planting ; but in the long Bor- 
ders of a Garden, Cluſters of Plants thus in 
Health and Vigour, unknown to common Eyes, 
will vaſtly exceed the half ſtafv'd promiſcuous 
Plantation. 


It muſt be proper once to name this, for our 
Rules for Culture imply. it generally. We hope 
the practical Gardener who follows our Inſtruc- 
tions, by this Time ſees the Effect in many In- 
ſtances. 
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their full Perfection when each is thus treated as 
| Nature directs ; whereas in a promiſcuous Border, 
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6. GOLDEN PROLIFEROUS CROWFOOT. 


There is not any among the various and ele- | 


gant Effects of Culture that pleaſes more than 
the proliferous flowering. It is an Exuberance 
of Nature ſo ſingular in its Kind, ſo agreeable to 
the Eye, and to the Imagination, that the moſt 
unaccuſtom'd to theſe Studies always fee it with 
Satisfaction and Surprize. We have it in various 
Forms: in the proliferous Oxlip, oneFlower grows 
by its tubular Baſe out of the Body of another, 


and ſo it is in the Datura we lately deſcribed: 


in the ſmall Croufoot of one of our former Num- 
bers, there riſes a Stalk from the Centre of the 
double Flower, bearing another: ſo it is in this; 
and ſo we ſhall repreſent it in a ſucceeding Num- 
ber under the Article Anemone. 

The Student will ſee this Crow foot an Exube- 
rance of one of the double Kinds, and he will 
find it treated as ſuch by ſome of the Botanical 
Writers who firſt deſcribed it; they call it Ranun- 
culus Aſphodeli radice flore prolifero, but that is an 
uncertain Denomination ; for thoſe of other Co- 
lours, and from a different Stock will have pro- 
liferous Flowers. | 

The original Plant whence Culture raiſes this 
is of Afatick Origin. It is the Ranunculus Aftati- 
cus fore aureo ſimplex, of FERRARIUSs: this, Cul- 
ture doubles, and farther Management. of the 
ſame Kind, raiſes to this Height of Excellence 
and Beauty. 

Linn &vs diſtinguiſhes the Species by the Name 
Ranunculus ſoliis ternatis, biternatiſque foliolis tri- 
fides inciſis caule inferne ramoſo, ternate and alter- 
nate leay'd Crowfoot, with the Diviſions all the 
Way in threes, the Segments divided at the 
Edges, and with the Stalk branch'd in the lower 


, 


Part. *Tis a long Name, but this accurate Wri- 


ter had Reaſon to make it ſuch. The Species of 
Crowfoot are very numerous, and all the Di- 
ſtinction is requiſite for aſcertaining this. 

The Root is tuberous and irregular z form'd 
of ſeveral oblong Pieces, with a few thick Fi- 
bres. | 

The firſt Leaves are numerous; they ſpread 
variouſly from one Head, ſome erect, and others 
on the Ground ; they are differently divided ac- 
cording to their Growth and Size, but always 
Into threes : the Segments are oblong, and notch'd 
at the Edges. 

The Stalk is a Foot high, round, of a pale 
green, ſomewhat hairy, and tolerably firm. There 
are two. or three Leaves upon it divided in the 
ſame Manner as thoſe from the Root, and lightly 
hairy : their Colour is a pale green, and their 
Subſtance tolerably firm. 


The Top ſupports a very large and elegant 
Flower of the Bigneſs of a common Roſe, of a 
bright Gold yellow, and compos'd of almoſt in- 
numerable Petals; from the Centre of which 
riſes a ſlender green Stalk, an Inch and half in 
Length, ſupporting on its Summit a ſmaller 
Flower, perfectly reſembling the larger. 

The natural Colour is the plain bright yellow 


we have mention'd ; but the ſame luxuriant Cul- 


2 


ture which ſwells the Flower to this Bigneſs, en- 


larges the Number of the Petals, and ſends up this 


additional Off-ſpring. 


In this State it is therefore a Creature of the 


Gardener's Induſtry ; and we muſt refer the Bo- 


tanical Student, who would trace its Characters, 
to the original and ſimple Flower : in that he will 
find them, as in the common Crowfoot of our 
Meadows. | 

The Petals in that are five; they are broad, 
obtuſe, and connected to the Receptacle by narrow 
Bottoms; and at a little Diſtance above this Bot- 
tom, there is in each a ſmall Hollow; this 
is the Nectarium of the Flower. In the Centre 
ſtand - numerous Filaments, crown'd with oblong 
Buttons, which appear double; and in the Midſt 
of this Tuft are numerous very ſmall and reflex 
Stigmata; theſe have no Styles, but adhere to ſo 
many Rudiments of Seeds. 

The Filaments being numerous, muſt be trac'd 
to their Origin, to find the Claſs of the Plant 3 
they are inſerted on the Receptacle, and we thence 
know it to be one of the Polyandria. | The nume 
rous Stigmata ſhew it one of the Polygynia. 


Culture of this Ra N Uxculus. 


So many Accidents muſt concur to the Produc- 


| tion of this Flower, and many of them ſo per- 
fectly unknown to the Gardener, indeed to all 


Men ; that he muſt not expect to raiſe the Plant 
at his Pleaſure, in this Form by any regular Cul- 
ture. | 

By Roots it will encreaſe very freely ; and when 
they are parted, at the Time of taking them, with 
thoſe of other Ranunculi, out of the Ground; 
the Produce muſt be planted in the uſual Manner, 


and the Flowers will be proliferous. 


This is the certain, and the only certain Method; 
but he who ſhall cultivate theſe Flowers in gene- 
ral, according to the Rules we have laid down for 
producing Varieties from Seed, will not fail ſeeing 
this among his others. : 

If he have this in his Deſign, let him remember 
to what Kind we have refer'd it, and how declar'd 
it to be produc'd. Let him ſave Seeds from ſome 
of the ſemi-double yellow Kind, not from the 
ſingle nor the very double Sort ; for the firſt will 
probably go no farther than producing double 
Flowers, and the Seeds of the other have not 
their full Strength when they reach the natural 
Size. 

Therefore let a ſemi- double Flower of the plain 
yellow Kind be mark'd for Seed, obſerving to fix 
on one that has a good firm Stalk, and is every 
Way of ſtrong and vigorous Growth. Let theſe 
be ripen'd with Care; well harden'd; and in Au- 
guſt they muſt be ſown in a Part of the Garden 


open to the Morning Sun. 


Let the Mould be dug out of the Place, and a 
Compoſt of three Parts light Paſture Earth, and 
one Part old Cow- dung, be put in its Stead. On 
this ſow the Seeds evenly, and cover them a 
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Hyacintbus Orientalis; and have given Names to 


 baſi wentritofts : 


Quarter of an Inch of the ſame bags, = er 
on. 

In the Depth of Winter et a Mat ks "OR | 
over the Bed, ſupported by low Hoops; and at 
all Times keep the Surface free from Weeds, and 
carefully water d. The Plants will flower the ſe- 
cond Year, and there will be many very noble 
ones of the more'uſual Kinds, and probably ſome | 
of this proliferous Sort, They muſt be taken up 


when the Leaves are faded, and in Autumn plant- May. 
ed in the beſt Beds among the choiceſt Kinds, a 


we ſnall direct hereafter. 
Let the Gardener never grudge this Trouble of 


trying for the proliferous golden Crowfoot from 


Seed; for if he fails of it from one Sowing, he 
will obtain it from another ; and there never will 
be wanting fine Flowers enough to recompenſe the 
Labour. 


without Beauty. 


7 BLUE ORIENTAL. HYACINTH. 


Me have an the Reader with ſome very 
elegant Species of the Hyacinth, and ſhall with 
more, It is a Genus that abounds with Variety | 
and with Elegance; nor is there any Species 


The wild Kind, which Children know un- 
der the Name of Blue Bells and Hare Bells, is 
worthy to be brought from under Hedges, to be 
enroll'd among the Garden Flowers. This which 
we here deſcribe is ally'd-to it, but of a nobler O- 
rigin, one of the Natives of the Eaſt, Children 
of the Sun, that always glow with a Richneſs 
unknown to thoſe produc'd in colder Cli- 
mates, | 
The Writers on Botany have been long ac- 
quainted with it. The Bavnines have call'd it 


many imaginary Kinds, its Seedling Varieties. 

 Popox vs has taught others to call it by the 
ſame Name Hyacinthus Orientalis, with the Di- 
ſtinction of greater and leſſer. This is as arbitrary 
and vague as the others: theſe are only Varieties 
of Growth, but there are many really diſtin& Spe: 
cies : from thoſe Linn avs diſtinguiſhes it by the 
Addition of corollis infundibuliformibus ſemiſexifidis 
Hyacinth, with Funnel- ſhap'd 
Flowers, lightly divided into ſix Parts at the 
Rim, and ſwoln at the Baſe. This Name com- 
prehends all the Varieties of this elegant Species, 
and ſeparates it as their Origin from all others. 


N. — Ty 


The Root is bulbous and large, compos'd of £ 


many thick Coats, and full of a ſlimy Juice. 

The Leaves are oblong, and of conſiderable 
Breadth ; hollow'd, obtuſe, of a pale green on 
the lower Part, but deeper toward the End; ſix | 
or ſeven of theſe riſe together from the Root, and 
throw themſelves about in various Directions. 


Among theſe riſes the Stalk, round, thick, up- | 


right, juicy, and ten Inches high. It is browniſh 
in the upper Part, but ef à pale green near the 
Ground. There are no Leaves on it ; but from- 


the Middle to the Top it is very gloriouſly deco- 
rated with Flowers. Theſe are hollow, of a Bell 


or Funnel-like Shape, divided at the Edges into 


ſix Parts, and ſwoln into a kind of Roundneſs at 
the Baſe. They hang from the Stalk by ſhort 
ſlender Footſtalks of a browniſh green, principally, 
but not entirely, on one Side ; and they are of an 
extremely beautiful Lies and of a very ſweet 
Scent. 

Sometimes his is a Mixture of purple with 
the blue; ſometimes they are white, and ſome- 


| times they are fleſhy ; theſe and numerous other 


Varieties of them are produc'd from Seeds, of 
which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter ; but what we de- 
ſcribe here is the original or Mother Plant. 


The Flower is form'd of a ſingle Petal, and 
from the Baſe there riſe ſix Filaments, ſhort, and 
terminated by convergent Buttons. In the Centre 
of theſe riſes a ſingle Style, terminated by an ob- 
tuſe Top. This ſhews the Plant | to v one e of the 
Hexandria Monogynia. 


At the Top of the Rudiment of the Seed - veſſel, 
from which the Style riſes, there are three conſpi- 
cuous Pores, fill'd with a Honey. juice; theſe are 
the Nectaria of the Plant. 


The Seed - veſſel is of a roundiſh Form, mark'd 


wich three Ridges, and contains in three Cells a 
few large roundiſh Seeds. 


Culture of this Hracnm TH. 


This Plant is uſually propagated by Off-fets 


from the Roots, and this is a Method of conti- 


nuing it the ſame from Year to Year. They muſt 
be ſeparated with Care, and planted in a light rich 


Mould. The Seeds are to be ſown for double 


Kinds, and other Varieties, of which we ſhall 


ſpeak ; and we ſhall then deliver the Method of 
managing the young Plants. 
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The Management of the Flouer- Garden, for this Week. © 


PHE Auriculas will now come into Bloom, 
and they will demand a great deal of Care 
and Attention. Let the Gardener know on what 
Principles to undertake this, by underſtanding 
their Nature; Value, and.Cauſe of Decay. Thus 
he will purſue his Buſineſs, as one who is a Ma- 
ſter of it from Knowledge; not from the general 
Precepts of perhaps an ignorant Teacher. 

The Beauty of theſe Flowers demands and de- 
ſerves his beſt Care. 
them is no ſmall Addition to it; and this muſt 
be preſerv'd upon them. The Rains will 
waſh it off, therefore the Plants muſt be ſhel- 
ter'd from them: nay the very Winds will 
diſturb it. The Sun, whoſe moderate Influence 
is neceſſary to bring on the Bloom, will preſently 
if ſufferd to ſhine upon 
them too freely, This will exhauſt the Juices 
too faſt ; and the Flowers will preſently fade. 

To guard againſt theſe Damages, the Plants, 
which have been remov'd to the Stands, and 
plac'd carefully upon Shelves, muſt be farther 


The Duſt which covers | 


protected by a Canvas Curtain; this muſt be 


fix'd to the Top of the Stand, on the Edge of its 
Cover; and it muſt be fo long, that being let 
down it will reach to the Ground at ſome conſi- 


derable Diſtance from the Front : this is to. be 
their Defence againſt all Injuries, but it muſt not 
be us d except when neceſſary. _ 


Though the Flowers are to be defended from 
Rain and Winds, they muſt not be choak'd for 
Want of Air; and though the powerful Sun at 


Noon is not to be admitted, yet in Times, when 


his Beams are leſs fierce, they will be very ſervice- 
able. 

Let the Curtain remain drawn up to the Top, 
when the Air, is mild and the Sun moderate; but 
when it ſhines too violently, let it be fo far 
let down as to ſcreen them: and when there are 
heavy Showers, or furious Winds, let it be drawn 
down entirely, and faſten'd to the Ground. 


When the Occaſion is over, it muſt be drawn up 


again. 
By this Means the Flowers will attain their 


Perfection, and will preſerve it a long Time; a 


full Reward for the Trouble employ'd in raiſing 


them. 


As ſoon as the Flowers are full blown, let the 
Gardener mark ſome for Seed: he muſt chuſe 
theſe by the following Characters: 

The Stalk muſt be upright, tall, and firm; 
the Number of Flowers conſiderable, that the Tuft 
may be large, and their ſeparate Footſtalks ſhort; 
that it may be thick- ſet, as well as full; for when 
theſe Footſtalks are too long, the Flowers ſtand 
too far from one another. The Flower itſelf muſt 


be large and flat, regular in its Diviſions, ſhort 
Ne 33. 


— 


Lt 


| ripening it. 


in the Tube, and the Colours lively, with a broad 


Eye of white or yellow. 


[Theſe are the Plants which will produce fine 
Seed; and this is' the Time to take the Care of 
As ſoon as theſe are mark d, let 
them be remov'd from the Stand. 

Let a Piece of Ground be choſe for them in 


| the Seminary, open to the South-Faſt, and de- 


fended from all other Quarters z and let the Pots 


be here ſet up to the Rim in the Ground. Take 


off any decay'd Leaves, ſtir the Mould about the 
Surface, and from Time to Time give the Pots 0 
gentle Watering. | 


This, Way the Seeds will ripen perfectly, and 


produce good Plants. They who leave them on 
the Stands have poor Seeds, for there wants free 
and clear Air. This is needful to Nature in all 
her Operations ; and 2 of N Seeds is the 
2 


| While this Ge! is 7 of procuring good 
Seeds for a ſucceeding Year, let good Caution be 
us'd about the Produce of thoſe of a former Sow- 
ing. 

We ; a directed the 1 TA _ other 
Seedlings to be ſhelter'd from the Sun; and none 
require this more than the Auriculas : two Hours 
full Sun will deſtroy perhaps every Plant of them. 
They muſt be carefully defended from this, ei- 
ther by their Situation, or proper Shading; and the 
Mould. muſt be kept free from the leaſt budding 
of a Weed, and often refreſh'd with Water, a 
little at a Time. 

Let the Slips we laſt. Week directed to be 
planted out from the old Roots of Auriculas, be 


| alſo every Day watch'd till they take Root; 


ſhading them occaſionally, and watering. 

This Week is the great Seaſon of the whole 
Year for the Care of the Auriculas, and we have 
therefore at large deliver'd the Management of 
them. 

Many other of the fineſt Flowers of the Gar- 
den will now alſo be diſcloſing their Beauties; the 
Hyacinths, Ranunculus's, Ss and Tulips. 
Theſe we have directed to be planted in particular 
Beds, and they muſt be all treated with the ſame 
kind of Care we adviſe to be us'd for the Auri- 
riculas on their Stands. 

We have directed theſe Beds to be planted with 
Hoops for drawing on Mats, to defend the Roots 


and Buds from the Severity of the Winter; and 


the ſame Defence will now be needful, not only 
againſt Rain and Winds, but againſt too much 
Sun. Winds will break the Stalks, heavy Showers 
will beat down the Bloom, and too much Sun will 
quickly exhauſt thoſe delicate Juices which ſupply 
the Flower, and it will fade: therefore to preſerve 
theſe Beauties long in their full Perfection, they 


8 muſt 
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— The Mats muſt be always ready for drawing over 4 


fame Character, are now to be thus treated. 


muſt not be too much expos'd to the 5 Air, 


them; and they muſt be cover'd in all hard 
Showers and Storms. 

In the beſt Days they muſt not be expos'd to 
the Heat of the Noon Sun; the Mats muſt 


be drawn over them at Eleven o' Clock, and not 


—— wwe oa we — 


ke off till beter Four and Fi ive: - thu they. My. 
will haye the Morning and Evening Sun, and —_—_ 


ſuſkckent free Air, without which they would fade, 
as ſoon as from too much Sun. 
This is, the true Method of managing all 


| tender Flowers, and in this Manner they will re- 
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SECTION 
The Management of the SE MINA RY, fer. the Week. 


HI $ Week the Oe A ſhould. lang out 
＋. into the open Ground ſuch Seed lings A 
Exotic Trees and Shrubs, as are intended , t 
ſtand the Weather, but, requiring ſome th 
and Protection while young, are firſt rais' d in 
Pots. The Carolina, Bay, and Euonymus, the 
Tulip Trees and Candle- Berry, with others of the 


A ſhelter'd Part of the Nurſery is to be choſen ; 
they are to be planted in a light but not poor 
Earth, and they muſt be unpotted with Care. 
The Evening of a cloudy Day muſt be chofen for 
this Buſineſs z and the firſt Caution muſt be to open 
as many Holes as there are Plants. The Bottoms 
of all theſe muſt be water d, and the Mould laid 
out at their Sides, and well broke. 

Then the Plants muſt be taken out of the Pots 
with their whole Ball of Earth; and the Fibres 
which ſpread on the Outſide of that muſt be raken 
off with Sciflars. The Ball thus trim'd, muſt be 
ſer upright in the Hole, and a little of the Mould 
drawn round about it : then the Sides of the Ball 
muſt be gently cut down lengthwiſe, in ſeveral 


| * 1 
1 


11 


breaking } it to Pieces, and — the reſt of 
the Mould thrown in. 

Thus will the Roots be in a Condition to ſhoot 
new "Fibres, and there will be a free and well 
broken Earth to receive them; and all the Time 
ſo much of the old Earth will remajr adout them, 
that there will be a continual Su ply of Nouriſh- 
ment, without any Check from 55 Removal. 

They muſt be water'd very carefully as ſoon 43 
they are put into the Ground, and this repeated at 
Times till they are well eſtabliſh'd ; after which 
they will take their Growth with the reſt of the 
Plantation, ſharing only the common Care; till 
they are of a Bigneſs to remove into their intended 
Places. 

Let a Piece of Ground be dug vp. in a warm 
and ſhelter'd Part of the Nurſery, for ſowing the 
Seeds of ſome of the. hardier Trees of Americas 
Origin, particularly the Coniferous Kinds. They 
muſt be cover'd half an Inch, and at Times wa- 
ter d. In Winter they will require to be ſhelter'd, 
by drawing a Mat over them in the ſevereſt Wea- 


Places, ſo as to open the Earth a little without 
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ther; but at all other Times they will ſucceed the 
better for having the more Air. 
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Products now in Seaſon. 


HE, Remains of the Winter Fruits are but 

few, and the principal Additions to them 
from Art (for there are none now from Nature) 
we nam'd in the preceding Week's Catalogue. The 
preſent may produce, from the forcing Frame, 
ſome Plums: they cannot be of the finer Kinds, 
nor in their greateſt Perfection; but ſtill the Sight 
of a Plum, that is but eatable, is a good Addition 
to the reſt, 


Cherries from the ſame Source, and Strawberries, 
which we have taught our Pupil to raiſe in Hot- 
Beds. 

There will yet remain alfo, with good 3 
ment, the Nonpareil, and two or three Kinds of 
Ruſſet Apples; and the Winter-green and ſome 
other Pears. A good Manager will, from theſe 
Materials properly diſpos'd, make ſome Appear- 
ance till Summer brings in more. 


We have obſerv'd, there may be Apricots and 
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13 HE Supply from the forcing Frames will 
often carry the Gardener thither, and he 


muſt allow them an Attention ſuited to their { 


Produce. Nature is greatly exhauſted by the 
Force uſed to ripen Fruits at ſo early a Seaſon, 
and Nouriſhment muſt be given in Proportion. 
The Earth muſt be frequently ſtirred about. their | 
Roots, and they muſt have every Day a mode- 
rate Watering. 


The Trees muſt be more and more.  open'd td | 


the Air, which will be now too mild to hurt 
them ; and every other Day it will be very ſer- | 


yiceable to water them all over, Branches, Leaves 
and Fruit. 


The Fig Trees which have been N up 


which chey fhbuld proferve. : 

Theſe Practices not only ſecure the Fruit from 
the Blaſts, but forward. it very conſiderably in the 
Growth; but unleſs ſome Care be uſed after- 
wards, the Benefit like many others when ill ma- 
nag d, will prove the Deſtruction of what was 


| at firſt preſerved by it: 


"Tis very late before the Chillyneſs of Morn- 
ing and Evening go altogether off; and the Shel- 


ter theſe Branches of Laurel have, given to the 
| young Fruit and the Bloſſoms, can but very ill 


be ſpared while there remain any of theſe Colds 
in the Air. They muſt therefore be very care- 
fully taken away, and the Branches which had 
' been moſt ſhelter'd, muſt be moſt gradually ex- 


during Winter, and by Degrees expos'd. to the | poſed. 


Air! in Spring, ſhould now be left perfectly open. 
Clear away Weeds from the Earth about Fruit 
Trees, and if any ſeem going into a decaying 
Condition, the Leaves turning yellow or curling 
up, let them be water'd all over; and obſerve to 
do this in the Beginning of the Afternoon, that 
neither the Sun's Heat, nor the Night's . 


may make the Watering prejudicial. 


This done, let the Gardener with his Nails <2 | 


Liſt go over his Fruit Trees againſt Walls: if 
any Branch. be looſe, let him now faſten it care- 
fully: let him rub off all fore right and irregular | 
Shoots, and train to proper Places all that are 
fit for Service. This done along the Walls, let 
him go over the Eſpaliers in the ſame Manner, 
and for the laſt Time this Seaſon, reduce every 
Thing to order. 

Let him look to all new planted Trees, and ſee 
if they be firm in their Place, and promote their 
Growth by Watering. 

A great deal of Care will be requir'd of the 
Fruit Trees now in Bloom, and ſet for Fruit. 

We have directed the Winter's Care of them; 
and have adviſed Pieces of Furze to be ſtuck 
among the Branches to keep off dangerous 
Blaſts; if theſe be not found ſufficient, but the 
Bloſſoms, or the new ſet Fruit appear in Danger, 
let them be more thoroughly ſhaded by Branches 


of Laurel, the large Leaves of that Tree keep- 


ing off the Winds better than any Thing. 
A great deal of Care muſt be taken to faſten 
theſe properly; for otherwiſe the Force of the 


Winds will drive them againſt the bearing 


Branches, and they will beat off the young Fruit 


After a little Time their Leaves will grow to a 
Bigneſs to ſerve as a Defence, and this ſnould be 
Watch'd and expetted before che others are re- 
moved. No Branch that has been once ſhaded 
ſhould ever be uncover'd till the Bloſſoms have 
ſtood their full Time, and are indy and the 
Fruit is firmly ſet. 


The moſt Japgerobs Time for the Bloſſoms of 
Wall Frait is, that of black Froſts: the Bloſſoms 
fall, and the new ſet Fruits in Numbers during 
the Continuance of that Weather, and the Cauſe 
is little known. It is not that thoſe Froſts are 


ſeverer than any others; but no Dew falls in 


ſuch Nights which gives them Power. 

The weakeſt Tree always ſuffers moſt by Froſt, 
and for the ſame Reaſon Trees in general will 
ſuffer more by theſe Froſts thari any others, be- 
cauſe the want of that natural Refreſhment they 
ſhould have from the Dews of the Night will 
make them weak. 

This muſt be cle by giving all the Fruit 
Trees in ſuch Seaſons daily Waterings : it muſt 
be done about Three in the Afternoon, and the 


| whole Mould of the Border ſhould have the Ad- 


vantage of it. The Roots will thus be well ſup- 
ply'd, that the Strength of the Growth will pre- 
vent the Effects of the Froſt. 

Thoſe who have not ſeen the Experiment, 
cannot well believe the Advantage of it : but if 


any one will try it fairly, by watering the Bor- 


ders at ſome of the Trees, and not at others, he 


will ſee ſuch a Difference as will very perfectly 
convince him, 


| S E T 1 0 N IV. 
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Products now in Seaſon. 


Eſide the Produ& of the common Ground, 
which to the Things named laſt Week as 


in Seaſon, adds Sprouts and Savoys, Coleworts 
1 1 


and Spinach ; there may be this Week gather'd 
from well manag'd Hot-Beds, Peaſe and French 


Beans, both in very great Perfection. 


The 
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The young Shoots of Salſafie will now be fit 


do cut, and they are by many eſteem'd very deli- 


mon Kinds in the uſual Manner. 
will prevent the young Plants from growing too 


cate eaten in the Manner of Aſparagus: Hop- 
tops make another Diſh of the ſame Kind, and 
they are fo wholeſome as well as PRI, na 


em, 


it 1s very well worth while tc to ER ſome Roots Map. 
of the Hop about Hedges, or in other Places ——— 


where as they grow up they will nos Means of 
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Care and Mz anagement = the Ground.” 


| Pring will by this Time ſhew ieſelf in the 9 


Kitchen Ground in all its Vigour. The 


Crops we have directed to be put into the Ground | 
and plant them out in a ſhady Border: give then 
frequent Waterings, and ſhade them from the 
Sun, they will thus ſoon grow to be beg. I 
proper Plants. | 


will ſhoot up ſtrong and free; and Weeds, the 
Sowings of Nature, will appear with the ſame Ad- 
vantages among them. 

Let the Gardener begin the Week with a ge- 
neral weeding of the Ground: among the ſmall- 
eſt and tendereſt Kinds this muſt be done by 
Hand; thoſe of more Growth and Diſtance the 
Hoe is to be us'd, and for this Purpoſe the Kind 
of Hoe ſhould be one that will cut deep. Eb 

In thoſe Plantations which are in Rows,. and 
at due Diſtance, Jet him uſe the Spade ; a dig- 
ing between them will more effectually deſtroy 
the Weeds than any other Method, and it will 
greatly ſtrengthen the Growth of the Plants. 

It would be well if this general weeding could 
be follow'd by a general Watering ; but as that 
is not eaſy in large Pieces of Ground, it will be 


proper to obſerve what Crops want it moſt, and 
to 


give it them regularly, leaving the others to 
the Courſe of Nature; whoſe wiſe Author know- 
ing the general Want of Showers at this Seaſon, 
ſends them frequently. 

The beſt Times for hoeing are in the drieſt 
Days : Weeds that are to be pi IH out by Hand 
come up molt freely after a little Rain; this will 
direct the Gardener how he ſhall appropriate his 
Work to the Seaſons. 

The digging may be perform'd indifferently in 
either Weather; but in the drieſt Days the Mould 
will break eaſieſt, and the Spade will be moſt 


ſerviceable : for we have ſhewn that this breaking 


the Ground diſpoſes it ſo excellently for receive- 
ing the Dews, that it in ſome Degree anſwers the 
Purpoſe of watering. 

In the Weeding by Hand, and in the Hoe- 
ing, wherever the Plants are too thick, the weak- 
eſt mutt be cut up or pulled out. There will be 
the greateſt Advantage in all Crops, from obſerve⸗ 
ing a due Diſtance among the Plants. 


Slip ſome Artichokes, and chuſe a moiſt Part 
of rhe Ground for planting them: 


they will re- 
quire frequent Waterings for ſome time, but in 
the End the Practice will he found very advan- 
tageous. 

Chuſe out a ſhaded Part of the Ground open to 
the North Weſt, for ſowing young Salletting; 
break the Mould very well, and ſow the com- 
The Situation 


La 


for Cos and Sileſia Lettuces. 
Seed, ſcatter a few Buſhes over the Bed; and 


quickly out of Uſe, as they will ſoon 00 at this 
Time if allow'd a more favourable Aſpect. 
Slip ſome Sage and other Aromatick Kinds, 


Dig up very perfectly a Piece of good Ground 


Sow ſome 


if there do not come Showers within three or 
four Days, give a gentle Watering. 

Take the Advantage of a fair Evening * a 
Shower, to draw up ſome Mould about the Stems 
of the Cabbages and Colliflower Plants we direct- 


ed to be planted out ſome Weeks ago: it will 


ſtrengthen their Growth, and prevent their being 


too long in the Shank, which will be of great 


Service at this Period; and at the ſame Time it 
defends them from the Sun and drying Winds. 
The Plants in our Celeri Bed will be ſtrong, 


if they have been weeded and water'd according 


to the Directions. A new Bed muſt be prepared 
for the greateſt Part of them, and in a cloudy 
Evening they muſt be taken up, leaving as many 
as will ſtand at about a Finger's Length Diſtance, 
and planting the others in their new Bed at the 
ſame Meaſure. A gentle Watering will be neceſ- 
fary for the new planted ones, and it will be ſer- 
viceable for the others. 

This Care taken of the ſeveral Crops, tet FR 


Gardener look after Inſects, which the Warmth 
of the Seaſon now brings out from their lurking 


Holes; and which if not deſtroy'd before they 
copulate, will ſoon lay the Foundation th an un- 
conquerable Multitude. 

At early Morning, and half an Hour before 
Sun-ſet, they will always be found abroad in 
great Numbers; and every warm Shower will 
alſo bring them out. 

Theſe therefore are the Times to ſeck after 
them, and the beſt Inſtrument for their Deſtrue- 
tion is a little Paddle, with a Handle five Foot 
long, and the Blade ſharp. A Blow with this 
cuts the naked Snail aſunder; and he is the worſt 
Enemy the Gardener has. If deſtroy'd upon the 
Bed, they ſhould be ſuffer'd to remain and con- 
ſume there; for their Fleſh ſoon diſſolves into a 
kind of ſlimy Moiſture, which is waſh'd into the 
Ground by the next Rains, and is a very rich 
Manure. 
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Flowers and curious Plants now in their Perfeftion. 


E lay before the Reader, in the arinext | one with narrow Leaves and a drooping "Ty Ma 


ay: Plate, fix elegant Tulips, deſign'd ori- | the other with the Flower erect, and the Leaves e 


ginally by the great Hand of Van 
Huvsou; purchas'd from among the Collection 


of the late Mr. SaplER, and compar d with Na- 


ture. We will not ſay corrected by her Works; 
for it is Juſtice to the Memory of that accurate 


Painter, to declare we found them the ſame in Na- 


ture and on his Paper. 

As theſe had never been publiſh'd, we judg'd it 
would be agreeable to our Readers to give them 
in one Plate, and ſhall take this Opportunity of 
delivering at large the Culture and Management 
of that moſt valu'd Flower in all its Varieties. 

What we have had Occaſion to ſay already of 
the Nature, Species, Varieties and Characters of 
the Tulip Kind, will ſave the entering on a parti- 
cular Detail of the Parts in this Place, and allow 
the due Compaſs (after enumerating the Variations 


and Tincts of theſe fix) to give the Culture in its 


full Scope, not from the repeated Fa of 
Authors, but Experience. 


Our Reader will remember that th Source of 
Tulips, in general, is from two ren ; the 


Numb. XXIV. 


broader. | | 
Thoſe which we now lay before him are all Va- 
rieties of the latter Kind; the Tulipa flore erecto 


foliis ovato-lanceolatis of Linn vs : Tulip, with 


an upright Flower, and lanceolate but ſomewhat 
oval Leaves. 


The Characters of the Genus are ; neceſſarily the 


ſame in all; a Flower of fix Petals without a 


Cup, ſix very ſhort Filaments with long and large 


Buttons, and a great three-parted Head plac'd 


without a Style upon the Germ, or Rudiment of 
the Seed - veſſel. 


Theſe Characters refer all Tulips (for chey are 
common to them all) to the ſixth Claſs in the 
LIN VAN Syſtem, the Hexandria; and to the 
Monogynia, its firſt Section. 

The Roots and Leaves are much alike alſo; 
but as theſe are very obvious and well mark'd 


| Varieties, there remain alſo ſome fix'd tho' ſlight | 


Particularities in thoſe Parts, as well as the 
Flowers. 


85 1 | 1. CHANGE- 
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A COMPLEAT BODY 


May. 
Pl. 34. 
Fig. 1. 


. 34. 
ig. 2. 


34 
Fig. 3. 


1. 


The Root is roundiſh, brown, and hung with 


thick Fibres; an in SubRance, and Snow-white 
within. 


The Leaves are broad, green with a Tinge of | 


greyiſh, wav'd at the Edges; and ſharp-pointed. 
The Stalk is fifteen Inches high, tolerably up- 


right, firm, and greyiſh. 


The Flower is of the largeit Kind, and painted | 


with a very bold and beautiful Variety. 


The Colours are three: a fleſhy Crimſon, a. 


pearly White, and a very bright Yellow. Theſe 
are laid on in an inexhauſtible Series of various 


Forms, and thence from one Variety make : a | 


thouſand. 


CHANGEABLE TULIP. 


In general, the White is the Body or Ground 
Colour, but the Red covers the greater Part of 
the Flower; and the Yellow is not blended with 
theſe, or laid on like them in every Petal, but 
here and there touch'd as it were-lightly and - with 
a fantaſtic Hand over the reſt, in Clouds upon the 
Edges. 

The Perfection of this Flower depends upon 
the Proportion of Red; if there be not a great 
deal of. this the whole. is faint > yet there muſt al- 
ways be left Space for the White and Yellow, in 
both which alſo the Red may ſhew * in ele- 
gant Streaks. 


2. The GOLDEN TULIP. 


This wants many of the Advantages of the 


others; Bigneſs of Flower, Strength of Stall, and 


Variety of Colour, yet is there not one among | 
them which excels it when in full Perfection. 
This will depend upon the Gardener's Care; which | 
we ſhall direct. RE 
The Root is oblong, covered with à black 
Skin, and hung with a few ſlight Fibres. 
The Leaves are broad, very long, hollow, of 


S, Ia 


There is not among all the Variety of Tulips 
a bolder colour'd or a more conſpicuous Flower 
than this. 

The Root is large, round, firm, and cover'd 


with a duſky Skin; the Fibres are numerous and 


long. 
The Leaves are broad, wav'd at the Edge, of 


+ a palegreyiſh green, and follow d. 


Pl. 34. 
Fig. 4. 


The Stalk is round, firm, upright, and eigh- 
teen Inches high; thickeſt at the Baſe, ſmaller to 
the Top, and of a pale green. 

The Flower is one of the largeſt of the Tulip 
Kind, and very glowing in its Colours. Theſe 
are * two, yellow and red: but they are very 


4. The PEARL and 


As the preceding Flower ſtrikes the diſtant Eye 
by che Force and Boldneſs of its Colouring, this 
is more calculated for a near View. In the other 
all is ſtrong and great; in this delicate and 
tender. The Incurious paſs it over in the Ground, 
but the Eye of .a Dutch Floriſt will reſt whole 
Hours upon it, tracing the Shades and Tincts, 
their Regularity and Luſtre. | 

It is an upright and ſtately Tulip, tho! not of 
the largeſt Kind. 

The Root is oblong and large, * with a 


Blackih Skin, and hung with a few ſlight Fibres. 


The Leaves are very large, broad, hollow, 


wav'd, pointed, and of a blue green, often brown 


in the hollow Part. 


The Stalk is firm, but not very thick ; it is of 
a pale green, upright, and fourteen Inches high. 
© The Flower is regular in Shape, and in the 
Manner of Opening: ſo much indeed, that it 


3 


a blueiſh green, and pointed. 

The Stalk is a Foot high, round, pale, lender, 
and not very firm. It ſeldom ſtands perfectly up- 
right, unleſs ſupported. * 

The Flower is moderately large, and of a perfect 
gold Colour, unting'd with any other. Its Dura- 
tion is a valuable Conſideration, for it will outlaſt 


almoſt any other Kind. 


BLEEDING TULIP. 


perfect in their Kinds, and well diſpos'd in the 
Flower. The yellow is paler than what we uſually 
expreſs by gold Colour, but perfectly clear and 
bright. The Red is a deep Crimſon, and is very 
exactly what the beſt Judges mean by Blood 
Colour. 

The Yellow is the Ground Tint; the Red is 
laid on in very delicateVeins, and ſeems as if it were 
a fluid-Colour running down the Flower. Thence 
it obtain'd the, Name of bleeding Tulip. The 
Streaks are daſh'd and broken in ſome Places, but 
many of them are more diſtinct, and. riſe from 


the very Bottom of the Flower, breaking. and 
ſending out Side Daſhes as they * 


CRIMSON TULIP. 


may ſtand as an Example to the Gardener what 
Flower of the Tulip Kind is perfect. 4 25 


The ſix Petals are in two Series, three 8 
three outward, and the three inner ones are 
longeſt, but not much ſo. The Bottom of the 
Flower is finely rounded, ſwelling | in. a due Pro- 
portion to the Height, and giving a free Diſpo- 
fure to the Perals, without throwing them aſunder. 

Thus the whole Flower, when in full Glory, is 
of a regular hollow Shape ; agd the Tops of all 
the Petals are rounded off, not ſharp pointed. 

This is the Form when full in Bloom ; the 
Petals ſtand nearly trait upright, only having 
ſo much Variation from that Form as takes off 
the Air of Stiffneſs. | 

The Colours are only two; in plain Words 
they are white and red; but he who ſtudies Na- 
ture in theſe elegant Forms, will find there are a 


| thouſand Whites, and as many Reds, though we 
: 8 want 
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1 


want Language to expreſs them. The White is 


die Ground Colour in this Flower, and it is of 


Pl. 34- 
Fig. 5 


Pl. 34. 
Fig. 6. 


that delicate Kind we call pearly : there is in it a 
Tincture of greyiſh and blueiſh. 
The Red is the moſt perfect Crimſon; and it is 


5. The AURIFLAME, 


louring under the ſame general Name, is in no 
Flower ſeen more ſtrongly than this Tulip. The 


Colours, in plain Words, are red and, yellow ; 


but ſo they are in our third Species, and ſeveral 
others; yet this Flower ſhews them diſtin& from 
all: the Yellow is perfect Gold, and the Red the 
higheſt Scarlet. 

It is a Tulip of the largeſt Kind, but often lef 
erect than many others. 

The Root is very large, oblong, covered with 
a brown Skin, and white within. The Fibres 
are long, thick, and numerous. 

The Leaves are very large, broad, way'd, of 
a freſh green, and pointed. 

The Stalk is fifteen Inches high, round, not 
very thick, and generally bent by the Weight of 


the Flower. 


The Size and Colouring of the Flower render 


6. The WHITE and 
We have in this ä Inſtance of that vaſt | 


Variety there is in Nature, under the few com- 
mon Names of Colours. . This Flower differs in 
Tin& from any of thoſe we have deſcrib'd here, 
or before, and yet the ſame Names muſt expreſs 
the Colours : White is White in a thouſand Va- 
rieties, and ſo it is with Purple. 

The Root is large, and covered with a thick 
deep brown Skin. 

The Stalk is upright, and a Foot and half in 
Height; thickeſt at the Baſe, ſmall toward the 
Top, but firm throughout. 

The Leaves are very broad, and of a Fs 


green; pointed at the Ends, but leſs wav'd than 


many others, 

The Flower is of a middling Size, of a perfect 
Form, and of extreme Beauty. 

It is REY rounded at the Baſe : the Pe- 


The Gans fs wich 


As theſe we have nam'd here, thoſe in our 
preceding Numbers, and a Multitude of other 
Tulips, . are no more than Varieties rais'd from 
the Seed of ſome good Kinds, we ſhall here enter 
upon their Culture together : the ſame Manage- 
ment ſerves for them all, the ſame Soil ſuits them, 
and they will be brought ſeverally to their Perfec- 
tion by the ſame Care. 


The uſual Method of Encreaſe is by parting | 


the Roots; and the firſt procuring of theſe is by 
Purchaſe. The common Gardener thinks he 
knows enough if he can chuſe ſound Roots, 
keep them alive, and encreaſe' the Number by 
their Off- ſets: we ſet out on a very different Plan. 
We ſhall teach him to raiſe theſe from Seed, in a 
much higher Perfection than he can purchaſe or 
preſerve them; and, for moderate Labour, offer 


— — — 


diſpos'd in the Flower with a moſt pleaſing Regu- 
 larity. The Edges of the ſeveral Petals princi- ——— 
pally have it, and it is laid on there in even Stains, 


which dye away as they are continued narrower 
toward the Middle. : 


r GOLD and SCARLET TULIP. 
| What we have juſt ſaid of the Variety of Co- 


it extremely conſpicuous. The Colours, Scarlet 
and Gold, are diſpos'd in long, broad, and irre- 
gular Stains, with a wild Freedom and the Petals 


throw themſelves open as if to diſcloſe them; 


Nature intending in this Flower the glowing 
Tin&s to be the Source of Beauty, and not the 
regular Form. 

The Yellow is the Ground Colour, and ſhews 
itſelf very conſpicuouſly in every Part of the Pe- 
tals, but moſt near the Baſe. 

The Red is diſpos'd in long Streams, broadeſt 
at the Extremity, and narrower as they approach 
the Bottom. | 


This was the Colouring of the ſacred Enſign 


carry'd before the antient Kings of France, 


and thence the Name of this Flower, which we 


have taken from them. That Enſign was call'd 


Oriflamme, and Auriflame, and this Flower * che 
ſame Names after i. | 


FURPLE TULIP, 


tals ſtand upright, neither bending 1 in at the Tops, 


nor turning outward, more than to preſerve that 
beautiful Freedom there is in all the Works of 
Nature; and they are am rounded at the 
Ends. 2 

The Colours are ah two, pul they are perfect 
in their Kinds, and diſpos'd with a fine Regularity. 
White is the Ground Colour, and this is the moſt 
perfect in its Kind that can be conceiv'd, . We 
uſually ſee White either tending to Blue or Yel- 
low: this has no Tin& of either; but is true, 
genuine, and unſtain'd Ermine. 1 

The Purple which forms the Variegations, is 


laid on in fine, ſlender, and even Streaks; they 


run to the Baſe of the Petals, and they ſpread 
themſelves in ſmaller Portions over the whole 
Flower. 


of TULIPS. 


him the Reward of Multitudes of Flowers, and 
among them many new ones. 

The only Way to Perfection, in theſe Caſes, is 
the Beginning from the Seed. The firſt Care is the 
Choice of what is good; and this is the Time for 
chuſing the Flowers from which it ſhall be 


taken. 


Of io the Seed. 


Let the Gardener now look with a careful Eye 
over his Beds of Tulips, and mark a certain Number 
of them for Seed. Let him chuſe for this Pur- 


poſe ſuch as have firſt the general good Properties, 
Strength of Stalk and Regularity of Flower: Let 
him ſee that the Petals be rounded, the Bottom 
well hy and ſwelling, and the Buttons brown. 
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No Tulip can be fit for Seed that has not all | 
- theſe Qualities :' and next to theſe. is the'Conlide- 
ration of Colour. 

In many other Plants we Have directed the Gar- 
dener to fave from Year to Year the Seeds of the 
gaudieſt and fineſt Flowers; but it is not to be ſo 
here. All that is requir'd of the Mother Plant | 
is to have the Properties before recited, with a 
plain Colour. 

Experience ſhews, that when the Seeds of a va- 
riegated or ftrip'd Tulip are ſown, the Seedling 
Flower has all the Colours of the Parent, but 
they are confus'd and irregular : too much Mix- 
ture takes away the Beauty. 

The Effect of Culture is to throw in theſe 
Stripes and Variegations : it will never fail of this | 
Effect if well conducted; therefore the Choice of 
Flowers for Seed ſhould fall upon thoſe which 
have only one Colour, and that ſuch as is eaſieſt 
to be alter'd. | 

When the Gardener has mark'd the Pro- 
perties in ſeveral Flowers, let him examine 
their Colours. Two Articles require Conſidera- 
tion under this Head, the general Tinct, and the 
Bottom : this is uſually \ very different x Ah the 
reſt, and it muſt be choſe for eaſy Variation, 


Any plain or fingle-colour'd Tulip, that has 
the general good Properties, will do for Seed; 


but I have found the beft of all to be the plain 
dull red Tulip, with a white Bottom. This dull 
Red breaks freely in the Seedlings, and the Co- 
tours have all their Luſtre. 

Next to the white-bottom'd Tulip, the yellow- 
iſh ſhould be choſen. Thoſe Flowers that have 
dark Bottoms I have always found break difficultly 
and irregularly. Nothing is ſo hard as to change 
a deep Tinct in the Bottom of a Tulip; and the 
reſt of the Colours always depend in a very 
great Degree on this. The Seed of a yellow 
Tulip ſhould never be ſav'd, unleſs for the ſingle 
golden Kind we _ deſcrib'd in a preceding 
Chapter. 

The Gardener having thus mark'd a ſufficient 
Number of Flowers for Seed, muft employ his 


due Care that it ripen well. At preſent all he 


will need to do is to preſerve the Flowers from too 
much Sun, which would dry up the Duſt upon 
the Buttons, on whoſe good Condition the Per- 
fection of the Seeds depends. 

When the Flowers begin to fade, let him cut 
down the Stems of all that ſtand near thoſe which 
are mark'd for Seed. After this, the Roots of 
the others will draw leſs Nouriſhment, ſo that 
thoſe which have their Seeds to ripen will be 
well ſupply'd. _ 

To promote this, let the Mould be bool every 
other Day, half an Inch deep all about them, 
with a Trowel ; and immediately after let them 
have a ſlight Watering, 

In this Manner let them be manag'd till the 
Seed-veſſel has its full Bigneſs : then let no more 
Water be given; but let the Air come freely. 
The Seeds have by this Time their full Bignels z 
they have receiv'd their Impregnation, and they 
are only to be harden d. 

The Stalk will ſoon Mew that no more Nou- 

I 


| 


| 


1 


| ſown when the Wind is in the North, and when 


'riſlithtit is given them from the Rovt; they may 
| therefote after this be cut off, and che hardening ——< 


| of the Seeds finiſfyd in an airy Room, where they 


will be out of the Way of Dews and Damps. 

For this Purpoſe, let a ſmall Shelf be hung 
from the Cieling, covered with Cartridge Paper, 
and feeur'd by an Edge of the ſame Paper, half 
an Inch high. On this let the Heads be laid, 


| and every three Days mov d about, to turn them, 


that they may dry freely. 

Thus let them lie til the third Week in Auguſt : 
then let them be open'd, and the Seeds carefully 
ſhook out. Let them be ſcatter'd over the Shelf, 
and again turn'd every three or Tour Days, till 
| they are ſown. . 


Of making the Compoſt, 


the Seeds thus provided, the ſecond Article i is 
a proper Soil to receive them. Europe affords 
none ſuch naturally, nor have our Gardeners hit 
upon the proper Mixture : or if any of them have, 
they keep the Secret. 


May. 


MiII ER, heretofore the Floriſts — 9 9 directs | 


them to be ſown in a freſh ſandy Earth : this is 
doo poor, | | 

The Dutch uſe Kitchen-Garden Mould, well 
enrich'd by Dung ; but this is as much too rich 
as the other is too meagre, The one does not 


fopply Nouriſhment, the other makes them rank. 


What I have found fucceed, is this?: 
Mix together two Buſhels of dry Mould from 
under the Turf in an upland Paſture, five Pecks 


of Pond-Mud, and three Pecks of Earth from 


under an old Wood: Pile. 
As ſoon as the Flowers are mark'd for Seed, 


let this Compoſt be mix'd and thrown up in a 


Heap to the Weather : it will be fit for Uſe by 
that Time the Seeds are ready to be ſown. 

This I have found to yield a ſufficient Supply 
of Nouriſhment, without making the Roots rank, 
and it WN free from Worms. 8 


Of the Time and Manner of Sowing. 


In the Middle of September let the Gardener fix 
upon a Piece of Ground that is open to the 
South Eaſt, but defended from the full Noon Day 
Sun. Let it be naturally open alſo to the North ; 
but let a Reed-Hedge be plac'd on that Quarter, 
upon a Hinge, that it can be brought forward to 
ſhelter the Spot in ſevere Weather. At othet 
Times, the Openneſs to this Quarter of the Hea- 
vens, 18 an Advantage. 

Gardeners direct the ſowing in Boxes and Pans 5 
but it is wrong; the Compoſt is too ſmall; and 
the Earth in theſe Conveniencies never has its na- 
tural Warmth or Moiſture. 


Let the Mould be dug out of the Border in 
this Place, and the Compoſt thrown in, ſaving as 
much as will be needful to cover the Seed. Lay 


the Surface even, and take a proper n 
of ſowing the Seeds. 


? 


The French firſt diſcover'd two ds | 


in the Tulip: That the Seed ſucceeds beſt, if 


the 
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May. the Moon is in her Decreaſe. The Dutch uyd | 
dis repeatedly, and declare with one Voice they 


have found it true: what Experience I have had 
alſo confirms it. Therefore whatever ſays Philo- 
ſophy or Fancy; let the Gardener follow this 
Practice: the Advantage is certain, and perhaps 
ſome Time the Cauſe may be underſtood. 

Therefore let the Gardener chuſe ſuch a Day 
and an Hour before Sun-ſet : and let him ſcatter on 
the Bed the Seeds moderately thick. 

Sift over them a Finger's Breadth of the ſame 
Compoſt, and give a very ſlight Watering. 

Lay on the Ground a few light Hawthorn 
Buſhes, and leave the reſt to Nature. During 


Winter, the few Weeds that riſe on the Bed muſt: | 


be now and then carefully pull'd up, while they 


are young; for, when they have more confirm'd 


Roots, the taking them up will deſtroy the Seeds. 
Let the Reed-Hedge be brought forward for 
Shelter all the hard Weathery bur in TOE let it 
be thrown open. 


Of the Maitageinent of the Plants. 


In Spring let the Buſhes be taken off, and the 
Ground once a Week carefully weeded and looked 
over. The young Plants will ſoon appear in great 
Numbers : their firſt Leaves are like Graſs, but 
they will be known by bringing up the Huſk of 
the Seed with them. 

This muſt be a Time of Caution: an 8 
Hand might take up the Seedlings; and they 
will require not only to be weeded very frequently, 
but to be water*d once in four Days, a little at a 
Time, and from a fine-nos'd Pot. 

Soon after this the Bulb will form itſelf, 
three Inches deep in the Ground, and out of 
Reach of Injuries. 

The firſt Appearance of the Plants will ba. at 
the latter End of March; and in about ten Weeks, 
that is, toward the Middle of June, theſe green 
Leaves will decay. 

Then let the Surface of the Bed be raked, 
and half an Inch of freſh Compoſt be ſifted over 
them. 

Thus they may remain till the ſame Time the 


ſucceeding Tear; but then it will be of great Ad- 


vantage to remove them, 

For this Purpoſe, let a freſh Parcel of Com- 
poſt, like the firſt, be mix'd up in en and 
let it lie all Winter. 

In the latter End of June, the 3 Year, let 
the Border be ſtir'd, and the Mould, with the 
Roots taken out. 

Then let the freſh Compoſt be put in, ; an the 
Mould ſifted, to ſeparate the Roots. 

This done, let the freſh Border have a very 
gentle Moiſtening, and then let the Roots be 
planted on it with Care, at about three Fingers 
Breadth Diſtance. Let theni be covered with two 
Inches Depth of the ſame Compoſt, and rus left 
for the ſucceeding Winter, 

The next Year, at the fame Seaſon, let the 
ſame Operation be repeated. 

Thus they are to be, manag d the four firſt 


Years. On this, which. is, a Method very little 
No 34. 


depend. 


known. the Succeſß of the Seedlings will greatly May. 


In all theſe Tranſplantings the Compoſt 
ſhould be laid about five Inches thick, and the 
Bottom ſhould be trod hard before it is put in. 
After the fourth Year, the Quantity of Com- 
poſt muſt be four times as much as at firſt; the 


Border much larger and deeper; and the Roots 


muſt be planted at a full Finger's Length Di- 
ſtance. 


The fifth Year they muſt have more Room; 


more Depth of Soil, and freſh Compoſt ; and this 


Seaſon ſome of them will probably flower; the 


ſixth Year, the generality ; and the ſeventh or 
eighth, all. 


After this, they are to be treated as the other 


old Roots. 


The Soil that is commonly directed to be ug'd 
for theſe, is Paſture-Earth, with the Turf rotted 
in it, and ſome Sand and Lime Rubbiſh. This 
I have try'd, and found ſucceed in the uſual Man- 
ner, but greatly inferior to the Compoſt we have 
here directed; which ſhould always be made of the 
ſame Ingredients, tho' freſh every Year. 

All the Difference of their Management i is, that 
they muſt be planted a few Weeks ſooner than the 
old Roots, and ſomething deeper i in the Ground. 


07 raking the Tulips. 


A great many Falfities have been publiſh'd 
with Regard' to the Method of breaking Tulips; 
that is, of bringing them to their Stripes and Va- 
riegations. Something may be done in it, but 
leſs than is viſually pretended : Nature is the great 
Arrtificer ; and they write falſely who pretend to 
do it all by their own Management; The giving 
them freſh Soil is a principal Article, for without 
this Nature cannot perfortn her Work: 4 

On one Foundation all reſts; and that was diſcs: 
vered long ſince by Ckusrus: If the beſt Tulip 
be ſuffered to ſtand a great many Years in the 
ſame Spot, without taking up, or other Manage- 
ment, it will loſe all its Stripes, and return to the 
original plain Colour: and, on the contrary; 
frequent Removal brings the Sides and Paint- 
. 

We have now led dur Student to the F {I 
ing of his Seedling Tulips ; and he is out of the 
Number to make His Choice of ſuch as are to be the 
Subjects of his future Care. This will depend 
upon two Circumſtances ; the Colour of the Bot- 
tom, and that of the Buttons. 

We have obſerv'd, that the true Colour of the 
Bottom is white or yellow. Altho' the Seeds have 
been ſav'd from only ſuch as had theſe Characters, 
there will be among the Seedlings ſome with 
thoſe deep- colour d Baſes which never change. 
Theſe muſt be all taken up and deſtroy'd, for 
they will never come to any thing. N 

Next the Buttons are to be examined. It is eſ- 
ſential to a good Tulip that theſe be brown: they 
are often yellow: they will be ſo in many of 
theſe Seedlings; and as this Colour never will 
change, thoſe which have it mould alſo be taken 
u a 

"Laſtly, if there be any of the green or olive 
5 R | Tulips 
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May. 


Tulips among the Seedlings, wad muſt alſo be 
taken away. 

Theſe remov'd, the Floriſt will ſee what he has 
by way of Store for his future Labours; and as 
the good Properties we have nam'd never change 
any more than the bad ones, he will find that he 
has here a certain Number of Roots, which will 
not fail his Expectation, if he do not fail in the 
needful Labour, 

We have ſaid that the Seedlings, when bedidght 
to this State of free Flowering, are to be treated 
as other old Roots. We ſuppoſe then, that after 


flowering, and the Leaves fading, they have been 


taken up, and that the Seaſon approaches for 


_ planting them. 


Let a Border be choſen in ſuch an Expoſure and 
Situation as we directed for ſowing the Seeds, 
only let it be larger. The Mould muſt be dug 
out, and the Compoſt thrown in, to the Depth of 
twelve Inches. Let this be done in the latter End 


of September, and an Opportunity then taken of 


a decreaſing Moon, and a Northerly Wind. Let 
the Roots be ſet upright, at a Span Diſtance from 
one another, and then more of the Compoſt muſt 


be ſifted on, to raiſe the Bed fix Inches higher; 


then let the Top be finiſh'd a little rounding, to 
throw off Wet, and leave them to Nature, only 
defending them againſt the ſeyere Cold of Spring, 
by Canvas drawn over Hoops. 

From T'ime to Time, in Spring, the Bed muſt 
be weeded; and, occaſionally, moderate Water- 
ings are to be allow'd. Thus the Tulips will be 
brought to Flower. 


This is the Method of bringing che Flower to 


break; but it does not take Effect on all at the 


ſame Time: ſome will come to this Beauty ſooner, 
and ſome later. 

When they are in Flower, let them be care- 
fully looked over, and let ſuch as are well broke, 
be mark'd for planting out among the more ex- 
cellent Kinds, for the ſucceeding Year. 

Thoſe which have come truly to their Beauty, 


have the Stripes clear to the Bottom, and keep their 


Colour to the laſt. Such as theſe are perfectly 
broke, they will never return to the plain Colour 
while well manag'd; and their Off-ſets will al- 
ways afford the ſame Kind of Flowers. Theſe are 
therefore a certain Treaſure. 

In this Manner, every Seaſon, Gs will 8 
and the Stock of perfect Tulips will from Time 
to Time, be encreas'd. 

When all are got from the Seedlings that will 
break, or are worth preſerving, let the reſt be 
planted out in common Parts of the Garden. 
Every Year we would adviſe the Floriſt to ſow 
ſome Seed. There is no great Trouble; and 
in that Manner of Management, the Length 
of Time before the Plants flower would not be re- 
carded ; for, after the firſt Parcel, every Year 
will bring a Succeſſion, and there will be an ever- 
laſting Fund of Variety, Beauty, and Pleaſure. 


Of the Management of the perfect Plants. 
When the Beds are to be prepar'd for the pet- 


fect and fine Tulips, they muſt be conſtrued as 


2 ON 
3 


ticle. 


The Root of the Tulip will require ſome Moi- 


OY . 


we have directed in the laſt Cann, and the firſt May. 


— 


Week in OtZober, or as near that Time as the due 


Opportunity of Moon and Wind can be choſen, 
let them be planted as directed, only with 
more Caution. Let a Quantity of very clean 
Sand be in Readineſs; and when the firſt Quan- 
tity of Compoſt is put in, and the Places are 
mark'd for the Roots, at about eight Inches Di- 
ſtance, let every Root be prepar'd for ſhooting out 
its Fibres, by taking off the ſcaly Skins about the 
Bottom, ' | 

Theſe outſide Skins on the lower Part of the 


Bulb; are often ſo hard, that the Fibres cannot 


get thro' them, and many a good Root is loſt , 
for if the Fibres cannot make their Way, it 
will rot, inſtead of growing. 

This done, ſet each Root in its Place upon this 
Mould, and draw round it a ſmall Circle of the 
Sand up to its Top. This is a very eſſential Ar- 
It keeps off Worms, and it prevents the 
bad Effects of too much Moiſture. 

After this, they muſt be covered up, and de- 
fended from violent Froſts and heavy Rains, by 
Canvas or Mats, on Hoops; and when they riſe 
toward Flowering, they mult be water'd at Times; 
and Care muſt be taken in the earlier Waterings, 
that none ſettle among the Leaves, for it will 
often rot the Plant. 

If at this Time a Leaf of any of the Tulips 
droops, curls up, and appears diſtemper'd, let it 
be cut off; for otherwiſe the Miſchief will infect 
the whole Plant, and often it will ſpread over a 
great Part of the Bed, 


Of preſerving the Tulip in Bloom. 


The Floriſt, when he ſees his Tulips burſt open 
in all their Beauty, finds his Toil well rewarded; 


but he often ſighs to think of the ſhort Dura- 
tion. 


Nature has not intended Flokers for long Con- 
tinuance. They ſerve to encloſe and defend the 
Parts of Fructification; and when that Purpoſe is 
effected, naturally fade. 

The Tulip remains in its fine Condition 
longer than moſt other Flowers, becauſe there 
being no Cup, a greater Duration of this ſole De- 
tence is neceſſary : but this Period, which is long 
in Compariſon of moſt other Flowers, is too ſhort 


for the Floriſt, whoſe Labours thro? fix or ſeven 


ſucceſſive Years to bring it to Perfection, and 
whoſe continued Pains to preſerve it in that State 
merit a longer Permanence in its Beauty, This is 
in ſome Degree in his own Power. 

Let him conſider what makes the Flower fade 
moſt, and guard againſt it. The Heat of the 
Sun is the great Article of Damage : it brings on 
the Decay in a double Manner; for its Influence 
ripens the Seed-veſſel, and renders the Flower no 
longer neceſſary, and at the ſame Time exhauſts 
the Juices of the Perals. 

Some Sun is needful, but a little ſerves: all 


that is above the due Proportion haſtens the | 


Decay. 
The fecond Article of Danger is from Rain. 


{ture 
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This being an accidental Growth laſts but a May. 
little Time. The Leaves ſoon after fade, ana 
the Root gets into a State of Reſt. 


OF GARDENING. 


— 


May. ſture while the Plant is in flower; as well as the 
g Bloom ſome Sun: Moderation is the great Ar- 
ticle. The Moiſture is better given by Art : for 


— 


a haſty Shower will ſoil and fully the whole 
Bed. 
Theſe two Miſchiefs are to be guarded againſt 
in, the ſame Manner; that is, by an occaſional 


Covering. This alſo will prevent that Honey 


Dew which often is very pernicious. 


The Advantage of an occaſional Covering is 


very obvious; but the Manner of doing it in 
many Places is wrong. 


Our Gardeners are not ſo careful or intelligent ü 
in this reſpect as their Neighbours. Many leave 


the Beds of their beſt Flowers open; and Winds, 
Rain and Sun are admitted to the Flowers as 
Nature pleaſes: ſo that an Hour ſometimes de- 
ſtroys the Pleafure toiled for throughout the Year. 

Others who cover them uſe only common 
Hoops and Mats; and-they are thus choaked for 
want of Air. | | 

The beſt Method is to plant upright Poſts of 
about four Foot high, -on each Side of the Bed, 
at moderate Diſtance, and over theſe to carry 
Hoops : this kind of Frame may be occaſionally 


Air enough for the perfecting and preſerving the 


Beauty of the Plants. 


The Canvas muſt be drawn over the Hoops 
from Eleven to Four in the Afternoon every 
Day, when the Sun is powerful. It muſt be 
alſo drawn. on when there are ſharp Winds, haſty 


Showers, or ſevere Nights. Thus the Flowers | 


will have the Morning Sun, and Evening Breezes 
to refreſh them, and wilt be open at the uſual 
and agreeable Hours of viewing them; and by 
this Preſeryation they will continue twenty, thirty, 
or even forty Days in. bloom, and die off at laſt 
with all their Colours perfect. 


The Management of the Roots after flowering. 


No Seeds are to be ſaved from theſe perfect 


and fine Tulips, for we have obſerved they are 
not the proper Breeders. Therefore the Care of 
the Roots is all. 


Nothing exhauſts a Root ſo much as the ripen- 


ing of the Seeds; therefore none being expected 


here, let the Stalks of all the Tulips be broke 
off as ſoon as the Flowers are paſt. Then take 
off the Covering entirely: the free Air is needed, 


cover'd with Canvas; and it will ſtill retain 


— 


It is then to be taken out of the Ground. The 
Middle of June is about the Time for this; and 
it muſt be done in a careful Manner, that the 
Roots be not cut or bruiſed. 


At this Time let a dry Mat be ſpread over 
a Table in an airy Room; and as the Roots 
are taken up, let them be clean'd; and the looſe, 


ragged, outer Skins pulled off; let them be then 


laid upon the Mat not to touch one another; and 
every Day turn'd or moved about. They will thus 


harden a little; and they muſt then be put up 
in Drawers till the Time of planting. 


They muſt not be kept moiſt, for that would 


give them a Tendency to Mouldineſs, and they 
would then rot when put into the Ground; nei- 


ther muſt they be kept too cloſe, for in that 


Caſe the Air being ſhut out from Acceſs and 
Refreſhment, the Principle of Growth will be 
deftroy'd in them. | 

The only farther Caution muſt be to preſerve 
them from Vermin ; for they are not unpleaſant, 
and will be a ſure Prey if left expoſed. 

The Off-ſets ſeparated from the principal Roots 
muſt be managed exactly in the ſame Manner, 
and planted in Autumn, three Weeks ſooner than 
the. large Roots, in ſeparate Beds. Thus they 
will flower as they gather Strength, and then ac- 
cording to their Value may be received among the 


others. 


Thus may the Floriſt manage his Tulips from 
the Seed to the Perfection of the Flower; and if 


he every Year continue the eaſy Taſk of ſowing, 
he will in Return after the firſt Period, have every 
Tear new Flowers for his Credit and Satisfaction; 


and Numbers to enrich the Gardens of his 
Friends; or if he pleaſe, for Profit. 


We have obſerved that the general Time of 


planting the fine Tulip Roots is in the Beginning 
of Ofober, but the early Kinds ſhould be put into 


the Ground three Weeks ſooner. They muſt be 


allowed all Means of Defence, and 'tis beſt to 


plant them where there is the Shelter of a warm 


Wall. They are after this to. be treated juſt as 
the others. 


If the Weather come in ſevere juſt as their 


Buds riſe, they muſt be cover'd : the Surface of 
the Mould ſhould be ſtir'd to promote the ſettling 


and ſinking of the Dews, and to deſtroy the 
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and the Nouriſhment Nature was preparing for firſt Shoot of Weeds; and | afterwards, if the 
filling the Seeds will fell | the Root, and its | Seaſon be dry, they muſt be allow'd with due 
Off-ſets will-now grow to great Advantage. Care a little Water. 
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Tulips among the Se they muſt alſo be 
taken away. 

Theſe remov'd, the Floriſt will ſee what he has 
by way of Store for his future Labours; and as 
the good Properties we have nam'd never change 
any more than the bad ones, he will find that he 
has here a certain Number of Roots, which will 
not fail his Expectation, if he do not fail in the 
needful Labour. 

We have ſaid that the Seedlings, when bent 
to this State of free Flowering, are to be treated 
as other old Roots. We ſuppoſe then, that after 
flowering, and the Leaves fading, they have been 
taken up, and that the Seaſon approaches for 
planting them. 

Let a Border be choſen in ſuch an Expoſure and 
Situation as we directed for ſowing the Seeds, 
only let it be larger. The Mould muſt be dug 
out, and the Compoſt thrown in, to the Depth of 
twelve Inches. Let this be done in the latter End 
of September, and an Opportunity then taken of 
a decreaſing Moon, and a Northerly Wind. Let 
the Roots be ſet upright, at a Span Diſtance from 
one another, and then more of the Compoſt muſt 


be ſifted on, to raiſe the Bed fix Inches higher; 


then let the Top be finiſn'd a little rounding, 
throw off Wet, and leave them to Nature, only 
defending them againſt the ſevere Cold of Spring, 
by Canvas drawn over Hoops. 

From Time to Time, in Spring, the Bed muſt 
be weeded; and, occaſionally, moderate Water- 
ings are to be allow'd. Thus the Tulips will be 
brought to Flower. 

This is the Method of bringing the Flower to 


break; but it does not take Effect on all at the | 


ſame Time : ſome will come to this Beauty ſooner, 
and ſome later. 

When they are in Flower, let them be care- 
fully looked over, and let ſuch as are well broke, 
be mark'd for planting out among the more ex- 
cellent Kinds, for the ſucceeding Year. 

Thoſe which have come truly to their Beauty, 
have the Stripes clear to the Bottom, and keep their 


Colour to the laſt. Such as theſe are perfectly 


broke, they will never return to the plain Colour 
while well manag'd; and their Off-ſets will al- 
ways afford the ſame Kind of Flowers. Theſe are 
therefore a certain Treaſure. 

"In this Manner, every Seaſon, ſome will wk 
and the Stock of perfect Tulips will, from Time 
to Time, be encreas'd. 

When all are got from the Seedlings that will 
break, or are worth preſerving, let the reſt be 
planted out in common Parts of the Garden. 

Every Year we would adviſe the Floriſt to ſow 
ſome Seed. There is no great Trouble; and 
in that Manner of Management, the Length 


of Time before the Plants flower would not be re- 


carded ; for, after the firſt Parcel, every Year 
will bring a Succeſſion, and there will be an ever- 
laſting Fund of Variety, Beauty, and Pleaſure. 


Of the Management of the perfect Plants. 


When the Beds are to be prepar'd for the per- 
fect and fine Tulips, they muſt be conſtrued as 


3 
2 


Py 


oO 


we have directed i in the laſt chapter; and the firſt May. 
Week in Oktober, or as near that Time as the due 


Opportunity of Moon and Wind can be choſen, 


let them be planted as directed, only with 


more Caution. Let a Quantity of very clean 
Sand be in Readineſs; and when the firſt Quan- 
tity of Compoſt is put in, and the Places are 
mark'd for the Roots, at about eight Inches Di- 
ſtance, let every Root be prepar'd for ſhooting out 
its Fibres, by taking off the ſcaly Skins about the 
Bottom. 

Theſe outſide Skins on the lower Part of the 
Bulb, are often ſo hard, that the Fibres cannot 
get thro' them, and many a good Root is loſt; 
for if the Fibres cannot make their Way, it 
will rot, inſtead of growing. 

This done, ſet each Root in its Place upon the 
Mould, and draw round it a ſmall Circle of the 
Sand up to its Top. This is a very eſſential Ar- 


ticle. It keeps off Worms, and it prevents the 


bad Effects of too much Moiſture. 

After this, they muſt be covered up, and de- 
fended from violent Froſts and heavy Rains, by 
Canvas or Mats, on Hoops; and when they riſe 
toward Flowering, they muſt be water'd at Times; 


to | and Care muſt be taken in the earlier Waterings, 


that none ſettle among the Leaves, for it will 
often rot the Plant. 

If at this Time a Leaf of any of the Tulips 
droops, curls up, and appears diſtemper'd, let it 
be cut off; for otherwiſe the Miſchief will infect 
the whole Plant, and often it will ſpread over a 
great Part of the Bed. 


Of preſerving the Tulip in Bloom. 


The Floriſt, when he ſees his Tulips burſt open 
in all their Beauty, finds his Toil well rewarded ; 
but he often ſighs to think of the ſhort Dura- 
tion. | | 

Nature has not intended Flowers for long Con- 
tinuance. They ſerve to encloſe and defend the 
Parts of Fructification; and when that Purpoſe is 
effected, naturally fade. 

The Tulip remains in its fine Condition 
longer than moſt other Flowers, becauſe there 
being no Cup, a greater Duration of this ſole De- 
fence is neceſſary: but this Period, which is long 
in Compariſon of moſt other Flowers, is too ſhort 
for the Floriſt, whoſe Labours thro? ſix or ſeven 
ſucceſſive Years to bring it to Perfection, and 
whoſe continued Pains to preſerve it in that State 
merit a longer Permanence in its Beauty. This is 
in ſome Degree in his own Power. 

Let him conſider what makes the Flower fade 
moſt, and guard againſt it. The Heat of the 
Sun is the great Article of Damage: it brings on 
the Decay in a double Manner; for its influence 
ripens the Seed-veſſel, and renders the Flower no 


longer neceſſary, and at the ſame Time exhauſts 
the Juices of the Perals. 


Some Sun is needful, but a little ſerves: all 


that is above the ove Proportion haſtens the 
Decay. 


The fecond Article of Danger is from Rain. 


The Root of the Tulip will require ſome Moi- 


{ture 
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ticle. The Moiſture is better given by Art : for 
a haſty Shower will ſoil and fully the whole 
Bed. 

Theſe two Miſchiefs are to be guarded againſt 
in the ſame Manner; that is, by an occaſional 
Covering. This alſo will prevent that Honey 
Dew which often is very pernicious, 


The Advantage of an occaſional Covering is 


very obvious; but the Manner of doing it in 
many Places is wrong. 
Our Gardeners are not ſo careful or intelligent 


in this reſpect as their Neighbours. . Many leave | 


the Beds of their beſt Flowers open ; and Winds, 


Rain and Sun are admitted to the Flowers as | 


Nature pleaſes : ſo that an Hour ſometimes de- 
ſtroys the Pleaſure toiled for throughout the Year. 


Others who cover them uſe only common 
Hoops and Mats; and they are thus choaked for 
want of Air. 

The beſt Method is to plant upright Poſts of 
about four Foot high, on each Side of the Bed, 
at moderate Diſtance, and over theſe to carry 
Hoops : this kind of Frame may be occaſionally 


cover'd with Canvas; and it will till retain- 


Air enough for the perfecting and preſerving the 
Beauty of the Plants. 

The Canvas muſt be drawn over the Hoops 
from Eleven to Four in the Afternoon every 
Day, when the Sun is powerful. It muſt be 
alſo drawn- on when there are ſharp Winds, haſty 
Showers, or ſevere Nights. Thus the Flowers 
will have the Morning Sun, and Evening Breezes 
to refreſh them, and will be open at the uſual 
and agreeable Hours of viewing them; and by 
this Preſeryation they will continue twenty, thirty, 
or even forty Days in bloom, and die off at laſt 
with all their Colours perfect. 


The Management of the Roots after flowering. 


No Seeds are to be ſaved from theſe perfect 


and fine Tulips, for we have obſerved they are 
not the proper Breeders. Therefore the Care of 
the Roots is all. 


Nothing exhauſts a Root ſo much as the ripen- 
ing of the Seeds; therefore none being expected 
here, let the Stalks of all the Tulips be broke 
off as ſoon as the Flowers are paſt. Then take 
off the Covering entirely : the free Air is needed, 
and the Nouriſhment Nature was preparing for 
filling the Seeds will ſwell the Root, and its 
Off-ſets will now grow to great Advantage. 


the Root gets into a State of Reſt. 


It is then to be taken out of the Ground. The 
Middle of June is about the Time for this ; and 


it muſt be done in a careful Manner, that the 
Roots be not cut or bruiſed. 


At this Time let a dry Mat be ſpread over 
a Table in an airy Room; and as the Roots 
are taken up, let them be clean'd; and the looſe, 
ragged, outer Skins pulled off; let them be then 
laid upon the Mat not to touch one another ; and 
every Day turn'd or moved about. They will thus 
harden a little ; and they muſt then be put up 
in Drawers till the Time of planting. 


They muſt not be kept moiſt, for that would 
give them a Tendency to Mouldineſs, and they 
would then rot when put into the Ground; nei- 
ther muſt they be kept too cloſe, for in that 
Caſe the Air being ſhut out from Acceſs and 
Refreſhment, the Principle of Growth will be 
deftroy'd in them. | 


The only farther Caution muſt be to preſerve 
them from Vermin ; for they are not unpleaſant, 
and will be a ſure Prey if left expoſed. 


The Off-ſets ſeparated from the principal Roots 
muſt be managed exactly in the ſame Manner, 
and planted in Autumn, three Weeks ſooner than 
the large Roots, in ſeparate Beds. Thus they 
will flower as they gather Strength, and then ac- 


cording to their Value may be received among the 
others. | 


Thus may the Floriſt manage his Tulips from 
the Seed to the Perfection of the Flower; and if 
he every Year continue the eaſy Taſk of ſowing, 
he will in Return after the firſt Period, have eve 
Year new Flowers for his Credit and Satisfaction; 
and Numbers to enrich the Gardens of his 
Friends ; or if he pleaſe, for Profit. 


We have obſerved that the general Time of 

planting the fine Tulip Roots is in the Beginning 
of October, but the early Kinds ſhould be put into 
the Ground three Weeks ſooner. They muſt be 
allow'd all Means of Defence, and 'tis beſt to 
plant them where there is the Shelter of a warm 
Wall. They are after this to be treated juſt 
the others, 


If the Weather come in ſevere juſt as their 
Buds riſe, they muſt be cover'd : the Surface of 
the Mould ſhould be ſtir'd to promote the ſettling 
and ſinking of the Dews, and to deſtroy the 
firſt Shoot of Weeds; and afterwards, if the 
Seaſon be dry, they muſt be allow'd with due 


Care a little Water. 
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CHAP. II. 
De Care and Management of the Flower Garden for this Week. 


'F HE Garden by this Time glows with a | 


Variety of elegant Flowers in their ſepa- 
rate Beds : the Anemonies are in great Perfec- 
tion, and the Ranunculus's daily diſcover new 


Beauties. | 
Theſe let the Gardener manage as we have 


juſt directed him to treat the Tulips when in 


Bloom ; and he will have the ſame Advantages. 
The Wind, Rain and Sun being kept off by 


moderate Covering, the Flowers will not only be 


much finer, but they will laſt double the uſual 
Time they do when expoſed to Accidents. 

The beſt Method of defending them is by 
Hoops ſupported on Stakes, and a Covering of 
Canvas ; thus there is Air enough, and the Time 
of drawing the Canvas over them is only at thoſe 
Hours, when none look at them : the Morning 
and Evening are the Times for viewing Flowers, 
not only as they are moſt freſh and vigorous at 


thoſe Times, but that a full Sun is not the proper 


Light for diſtinguiſhing their Colours. 

The earlieſt Flowers of Spring are paſt, and 
theſe we have juſt named ſupply a middle Place 
between their Seaſon and that of Summer Plants, 
While they are protected to keep them in flower 
till the Succeſſion is ready to come in behind 
them, Care muſt be taken of the Roots of thoſe 
autumnal Flowers, and of the other Plants which 


are to follow, 


The Amaryllis's, and ſeveral other of the autumnal 
Flowers we have deſcribed in the preceding Num- 
bers, are now in a Condition to have their Roots 
taken out of the Ground. Let this be done with 
the ſame Care we directed for the Tulips; and 
let them have the ſame Advantage of drying 
gently upon Mats, in an airy Place, out of the 
Reach of the Sun. 

When they are ſufficiently harden'd they muſt 
be ty'd up in Parcels, and preſerved till the Time 
of planting them, toward the End of Summer. 

The Plants which are to come into flower in 
the ſucceeding Months,' are partly the Perennials 
and hardy Annuals raifed in the Borders, and 
partly the tender Annuals from the Hor-Beds. 
Of theſe there are a large Store, the Double 


Balſam, French and African Marigolds, Gom- | 


phrenas, and the like. 

We have from time to time directed the harden. 
ing of theſe to the Air; and it will be very pro- 
per now to think of planting out the ſtrongeſt and 
forwardeſt of them. 

They are, we will ſuppoſe, in Pots, and the 


Frames under which they ſtand have been accu- 


ſtom'd to be open'd for the admitting Air to 
harden them. 
Let the Places in the Borders where * are 


to ſtand be mark'd out; and let Holes of a full 
1 


Size and Depth; for the whole Ball of Earth con- 
tain'd in the Pot, be open'd for them. 

The Evening of a cloudy Day is to be choſen 
for planting them, and let the whole Ball of 
Earth be ſhook out with them without breaking. 
The Surface will be cover'd with Fibres, which 
muſt be trim'd off, and the Ball ſet upright in 
the Hole. 


The Mould muſt then be filled in about it, 
and ſettled by a gentle Watering; the Plants 


will be ſo far from receiving a Check from this 
Removal, that they will thrive the better. 

The Earth kept about their Roots furniſhes 
a great deal of Nouriſhment, and from the Fi- 


bres cut off at the Surface of the Lump, 


there will ſhoot out innumerable others into the 
new Mould. If the Weather be tolerable ITE 
will thrive upon this ſurprizingly. 

Some Weeks ago we directed the ſowing ſe- 
veral of the hardy Annuals in Patches, upon the 
Borders where they are intended to remain. Theſe 


will be by the preſent Week in ſome Forwardneſs, 


and as they come early they will ſoon be paſt the 
Beauty of their flowering. There will be want- 
ing a Succeſſion and Supply, and there are many 


Kinds which will now grow from the Seeds very 


well. 


In diſtin Parts of the Borders let there be 


now a freſh ſowing of the former, and ſuch other 
Kinds as will riſe under the ſame eaſy Culture. 
The Seeds mult be put into the Ground in 
the Manner we directed the others, and all the 
Difference of Management muſt be more free 
and frequent Waterings. Nature allows fewer 
Showers in this advanced Part of Summer, 


The Kinds we would adviſe for this Weeks 


ſowing are Lobels Catchfly, the Dwarf Lychnis's, 
the Small Convolvulus, with ſome Lupine, Sweet 
and Tangier Peaſe. 


The Hyacinth Roots are now to come under 


a very careful Management. Let the Gardener 
recolle what we have juſt ſaid of the Tulip, for 
Nature is uniform in her Productions, and the 
Root of one bulbous Plant fares as that of ano- 
ther after the Time of flowering. | 


Let the Gardener at this Time obſerve the 


Leaves of thoſe fine Hyacinths which are paſt 
flowering, he will find them ſoon begin to de- 
cay; and when it appears that the Roots ſend 
them up no more Nouriſhment, they are to 
be taken out of the Ground. They muſt not be 
now laid in the Air to dry, for they have a great 
deal yet to receive from the Ground. 

When the Roots are up, let the Mould of the 
Bed be ſtirred and prepared for laying up into 
a kind of Ridge. 

Let the Roots be carefully laid into this Ridge, 


not 
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not ſet upright as if for growing; but laid ſide- 


aps, nearly flat, and with the Bottom ſomewhat 


higheſt. All the Root is thus to be cover'd with 
Earth, and the Leaves are to be left out, hang- 
ing down by the Side of the Ridge. Here the 
Stalks and Leaves will thoroughly decay, and 
the Roots as we have obſerv'd of the Tulip kind, 
will all this Time be ſwelling and gathering 
Strength and Fullneſs. 

When the Leaves and Stalls are entirely waſted, 
the Earth muſt be open'd, and the Roots taken 
carefully out and clean'd. They muſt then 
be ſpread on a Mat in an airy Room, to harden 
a little; and this done; they may be put up in 
Boxes till Autumn. 

Something there is curious and intereſting in 


dur Pupil a Maſter of every Part of his Subject, 
and we ſhall here explain it. 


this Subject of bulbous Roots: we would pay 


To the Student, che entering upon this Point 


will be pleaſing, becauſe he would know every 
Part of his Subject; and to the practical Gardener 
it will be uſeful, for he who beſt underſtands his 


| Roots, will know beſt how to treat them. This 


Seaſon of taking them up is his Time of obſerve- 
ing their Structure, and we have here obtain'd 
an Opportunity for the Examination. 


Of the Nature of bulbout Roots, 


The Gardener fees that Bulbs are not of the 
Nature of other Roots; their Fibres do not ſhoot 
from their Body, but from the Baſe or Neck, 
and they require a different Treatment from all 
others. n 

They are indeed not Roots, but Proviſions of 
Nature for the Defence of the Embryo Plant. 


The Fibres are the only proper Roots: theſe ſerve 


to the tender Plants which have them, as the 


Buds of Trees do to their young Leaves and 


Flowers : they ſurround, encloſe, and cheriſh 
them ; preſerve them moiſt, and ſhield them 
from Injuries during the unfavourable Seaſons; 
and having perform'd that Office, they periſh : 


they are no more Roots in one Caſe than the 


other. ny 

The Buds. of Trees are compoſed of caly 
Subſtances; and moſt bulbous Roots of Skins; 
ſome are of a tender, juicy, ſolid Subſtance: a but 
in either Caſe the Root is a diſtinct Thing, and 
they fade in one as in the” offier Inſtarce, when 
the Parts they at firſt encios d, expand, ait meet 
PPP 

It was early a Queſtion among the Duich Flo- 
riſts, Whether the ſame Bulb that is planted in 
Autumn is taken up again the next Summer; or 
whether it in that Time decays, and Nature af- 
fords a new one, which the incurious Gardener 
ſuppoſes to be the ſame he planted. 


Theſe from a coarſe and ſuperficial Obſerva- 
tion, diſcover'd that the latter was really the 
Caſe; that the Bulb which produces the Flower 
is abſolutely exhauſted and deſtroy'd by it; and 


a new one takes its Place. This Doctrine, bet- 
ter and more accurate Trials have confirm'd ; 


Ne 34. 
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and we find it conformable to Experience as well 
as Reaſon. | | 
The bulbous Plants are therefore a Claſs in 
Nature diſtinct from all others; tho? artificial 
Methods have not fo diſpoſed them. 

Crustus has ſhewn great Sagacity in his En- 
quiry into this Sulye&t, tho' he did not perfectly 
comprehend the Courſe of Nature in the Ope- 
ration: FteRRaRivs, one of the moſt accurate 
Writers on Flowers, and of all the moſt elegant, 
has perfectly underſtood, and finely pictured it. 

This Author found that in the innermoſt Part 
of the Bulb whence the Stalk and Flower roſe, 


| there was produced always another little Bulb, 


twin Brother with this more conſpicuous one; 
and that this draws at that Time Nouriſhment, 


May. 
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not only by the Fibres of the Parent Root, but 


even from its Subſtance. | 


Its Place is cloſe to the Stalk of the flower- 
ing Plant; and when the flowering Seaſon is 
over, and the Stalk decays, the original Bulb 
decays alſo with it, and falls off in uſeleſs Pieces. 

The Nouriſhment which while the Plant was 
flowering Was given to all that, now is ſent all 
into the other, Which ſwells and takes the Place 


of the decay'd one; and at the Time of taking 


up appear to the incurious Gardener the ſame he 
put into the Ground. 

It is no wonder thertfote that upon taking up 
the Bulb; the Stalk in its decay'd State is found 
adhering tb Its Side; for this is not the Bulb which 
originally produced it; nor is it wonderful the 
new one ſhould be flatted on one Side, fince there 
the other adheted of preſſed apainſt it. 5 

This Whole Conſtruction will be ſeen in the 
Root of a Tulip when juſt ptepatitig in the 
Courſe of Nature for its Spring- ſhoot. 

Let a Root be then carefully cut aſunder with 
a ſhatp Knife, and there will be found the Rudi- 
ment of the ſucceeding Plant, its Stalk and 
Flower envelop'd curibuſſy among the folded 
Leayes; and to the Bottom of its Stalk there 


will be ſeen adhering on one Side a little 


Lump. 2100 | 
This is no Part of the old Bulb, or of the 
riſing Plant: it is the Rudiment of the next 


Tears Bulb ; which now contains in it the Mi- 


niature Plant of the ſucceeding Tear; too fmall 
for the naked Sight, but evident 10 the Mi- 
croſcope. 


This grows lowly as the Plant of the preſent 


Year advances, for all the Juices are directed thi- 


ther; but when that Office is perform'd, when 
the Flower. has faded at its due Time, and-the 
Gardeners Care has taken off the Poſſibility of 
Seeds, the Stalk and Leaves requiring no more 
Nouriſhment, all is ſent to the ſmall new Bulb, 
This ſwells and enſarges as the Subſtance of the 
other withers, and in a little Time becomes the 
Bulb taken up for the next Year's Plantation. 
This in a practical Light ſhews the Propriety 
and Advantage of allowing Air to the Tulip 
Root when the flowering is paſt, and of laying 
the Hyacinth bulb horizontally in the Ridge, 
where the corrupted Juices of the thick Stalk and 
Leaves are not ſent down upon the Root, and 


5 L. where 
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— ſity, and a Knowledge of Nature, 


where the new Bulb grows: in regard of Curio- 
The ſame 
Experiment , ſhews plainly that the Bulb is no 
Root; we ſee it fed by the proper Root, en- 
cloſing a Bud, and periſhing in Succeſſion when 
the Time of flowering is over. It is therefore 
no more than the firſt Shoot of a next Year's 
Plant well cover'd, and defended from the Inju- 
ries of the Air. 

The Student will hence ſee the Reaſon and 


Propriety of Linxzzus, in calling it the Hyber- | 


———— 


naculum of 0 che Plant; z and will allow the Juſtice May, 
of all his Obſervations z that whether this is coat. 


ed as in the Onion, ſcaly as in the Lilly, folid 
as in the Tulip, or form'd of jointed Plates as 
in the Lathrea, Martynia and Adoxa, ſtill its Na- 


ture and Office are the ſame; that it grows to 


the Root, but is not the Root ; and that its Pur- 
poſe is to defend the Plant, whoſe Embryo it 
contains, which ſerved it decays, and gives place 
to another like itſelf, deſtin'd for the ſame Uſe 
in the ſucceeding Year, 
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The Management of the SEMINARY, for this Week. 


HE Plantation of the Spring is over, and 

now the Gardener's Care is required for 
thoſe he has put into the Ground : if they be 
now neglected, all his former Pains are vain : 
Weeds will ſtarve, or dry Weather parch them : 
theſe are the two great Articles of Attention, and 
theſe muſt be univerſal. 


If the Seaſon be ſhowery, Nature does one half 
the Buſineſs, but the other will require the greater 


Attention; for the ſame Showers which refreſh 


his Plantations water her own Produce, and 


Weeds riſe up abundantly, and grow beyond 


Imagination. 
Theſe muſt be every where deſtroy'd. New- 
planted Trees have Difficulty to attract enough 


Nouriſhment where all is free and open, but they 


mult periſh where theſe rank Growths riſe among 
them. 


Firſt then, let all the Beds of Seedling Plants 


and Trees be cleared from Weeds by Hand; and 


when the Earth is broken by pulling up the 
Roots, let there be given a gentle Watering, for 
it will take much more Effect at that Time than 
a natural Shower at another. 


Then let the Rows of e Trees be 
cleared. The Hoe will anſwer this Purpoſe when 
they ſtand cloſe; but in other Places the Spade i is 
vaſtly preferable. 


Where there is Room for this, as * to 
our Directions for planting there will be in al- 
moſt all Inſtances, the Weeds are more perfectly 
deſtroy'd by it than in any other Manner, and the 
Showers falling afterwards take more Effect. 


In this Work the Roots of Couch Graſs and 
Perennial Weeds muſt be pick'd out and thrown 
away ; but the common annual Weeds, Ground- 


ſell, Sow-thiſtles, and the like; which are flight | 


| rooted and Juicy may be bury'd in the Ground, 


there is no Danger of their riſing to be trou- 
bleſome again; and they rot and ſerve as Ma- 
nure. 


The Advantage of this is ſo great, that in the 
Spring Diggings where there have been no great 
Quantity of theſe annual juicy Weeds on the Spot, 
I have brought them from elſewhere and bury'd 


them in the Digging. They ferment, and not 


only give a Richneſs to the Ground, but a gentle 
Warmth at the ſame Time, which is highly ſer- 
viceable to promote the ſtriking of new Fibres 
from thoſe tender Roots. 

This Care taken of the growing Plants, let the 


| Beds ſown in Spring, and on which there is yet 


no Appearance of any Shoot, be examin'd. 


They will require Defence and Watering; a 
few looſe Buſhes anſwer beſt of any Thing for 
the former Purpoſe ; for at the ſame Time that 


they keep off Injuries, they in ſome Degree mel- 
low the Ground. 


In regard of the other, as there is always 
Moiſture required for the Shooting of Seeds, the 
Temper of the Mould muſt be from time to time 
examin'd ; and whenever it is found to be too 


dry for Vegetation, there muſt be allow'd a ny 
Water. 


There are no Rules to be given how often this 


muſt be done, for if there fall natural Showers 
they will ſave the Labour. 


The Temper of the MouM will never deceive 
the Gardener ; for as there is a Degree of Moi- 
ſture neceſſary to the Shooting of Seeds, fo there 
is to the Preſervation of thoſe tender firſt Shoots, 
otherwiſe they will be prey up and perth never 
to be reſtored. 
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O the Liſt of Fruits produc'd from the 
Forcing Frames at this Seaſon, which are 
principally three Kinds, Apricots, Cherries, and 
Plums, we before added Strawberries from the 
Hot-Bed; and Art, with all her Labour of Ex- 
periment, yet gives nothing more. 
The Management of the Trees and of the 
Ground may be continued as the preceding Week, 


and this gives us an Opportunity of introducing, . 
from a very ingenious and faithful Correſpondent, | 
à pleaſing Method of ripening Cherries at this 


a A : * * * 2 an Mo 


Time, and of bringing them to Table in a new 
Form. 

Every one knows the Value of Fruit gather'd 
as it is eaten. We ſhall preſent the Reader with a 
Method by which it may be pluck'd at the Ta- 
ble, brought growing thither : by which a Cherry 


"May. May. 
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Tree becomes a Part of a Deſert, more elegant 


than all the fooliſh Mimickry of Art, in painted 
Leaves and Paper Flowers: and, to recommend the 
Practice farther, with all theſe Advantages, it is eaſiet 
and cheaper than any of the common Methods. 
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To th AUTHOR F EDEN. 


SIR, 

O have Cherries in the elegant and plea- 

ſing Manner IT have mentioned to you, 
ie the Method I follow ſucceſsfully is this. 
In March I plant good Cuttings of the Bird 
e Cherry, which, managing them as your practi- 
tc cal Rules direct, and as Experience confirms, 
« will be very well rooted by the End of the 
« following September. 

«© The common Method is by 7 ; but 1 

have try'd both, and find the Cuttings every 


* 


«© Way preferable. 


&+ The firſt Week in October 1 plant theſe Cut- 
te tings in Two-penny or Three-penny Pots, ac- 
” cording to their Size, and ſet the Pots up to the 
0 Rim in dry Earth. | 

e Thus the Froſt is kept out, and they live 
e thro' the Winter. 

« The Seaſon following I bud ſome of the 
« earlieſt Cherries upon them, protecting them, 
as you direct, from Injuries. 

«, All will not ſucceed whatever Care is taken; 
* therefore looking them over afterwards, where 
ve the Budding has miſs'd, I graft them with the 
e ſame Kinds. 


% The third Year theſe Trees will be fit to 


« force. There now appears a great Advantage 
« in the Management before directed. As they 
« are budded or grafted near the Ground, and 
« are planted” in Pots, the Shoot riſes from 
te à low Part, and the Growth is check'd by their 
e being potted. They will not be at this Time 
e above two Foot high, tho full of Branches. 

= he Place where they are forc'd need not be 
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Elſbam, April 28, 1757. 
e more than two Foot high. Any Heat will an- 
* {wer the Purpoſe of forcing them; Fire ot 


Dung ſucceed alike; and I have obtain'd Fruit 


« in the firſt Week in April from theſe Trees, 
e under a common Hot-Bed Frame. 

This Year I ſent in to Table, on the Eighth 
ce of April, one of theſe Trees loaded with Fruit 
4 in full Perfection, by this cheap and _— Ma- 


“nagement. 


The Tree is not above eighteen Inches high; 
« and the Opinion of the Company was, That 
there was on it at that Time a Pound of _ 
“and excellent Fruit. 

« I uſually ſet the Tree in a handſome Por, 
e for this Purpoſe; and covering the Mould with 
« freſh Moſs, ſprinkle over it ſome of the Spring 
Flowers. The Appearance is in the higheſt 
«« Degree pleaſing, and excels the common Orna- 
« ments of Deſerts, as Nature does Art on 1 
„ other Occaſions. 

« This Method, confirm'd by the Practice * 
i the preſent Year, and authenticated by ſo many 
“ honourable Witneſſes, I have ſent to you, with- 
out Reſtraint ; being deſirous that, if I can in 
&* any Particular improve or eſtabliſh the Profeſ- 


« ſion I follow, it may, by your Indulgence, be 


te communicated to 5 Public.“ | 


I am, with great Raped. 


Sir, your moſt humble Servant, 


T. BARNES. 
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Products now in Seaſon. 


Eſide the Remains of Winter's Produce, there 


are yet Radiſhes in the greateſt Perfection. 


are, by the Management we have mentioned, 
Peaſe and early Beans. Theſe bear the forc'd 


The early Lettuces are alſo very good; and there | Method of their early Production better than 
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naked 
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French Beans, and, for the Credit of modern 
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Care and Management of the Ground, abi oy 


H E Gardener muſt transfer into his Kitchen- | 


Ground what we directed for the Nurſery : | 
Weeding and Watering are as eſſential in this as 
in that Part of the Garden. 

When Weeds are ſuffered to exhauſt the Nou- 


| 


riſhment, the Crop muſt ſtarve ; and when Wa- 


tering is deny'd, unleſs when Nature ſupplies it, 


all the fair Promiſe of the Crop will come to no- 
thing. 


Beans and Peaſe will be in Flower upon warm 
Borders, and theſe will require Watering more 
than any other Kinds, or more than themſelves 
at any other Time. If this be with-held, the 
Bloſſoms drop without ſetting for Pods; and the 
ſure Way to prevent it, is by giving the Water- 
ings all over the Plants. 

Let this be done with an even Hand; and let 
the Gardener ſee his Pot is in Order. Nothing is 
ſo common as a Flaw in the Noſe, and nothing 
ſo deſtructive. In the perfect Condition of that 


Inſtrument the Water falls as in a Shower; but 


thro' theſe Cracks it runs in a heavy Stream, 
breaking down the Footſtalks of Bloſſoms ; and 
in Seed-Beds waſhing the Seed out of the Ground. 

A great deal of ſowing Work may ſtill be 
done, both in new Kinds, and in providing for a 
Succeſſion of the others. 

Peaſe, Beans, and French Beans may now be 
planted very ſucceſsfully, The Peaſe and Beans will 
require a good deal of Watering : leſs will anſwer 
for the French Beans, but they will require ſome. 

The beſt Seaſon for planting out Radiſhes for 
Seed is the preſent Week. The Succeſs of the 
next Year's Crop depends entirely on this Article 
being now well manag'd, and there cannot be too 
much Caution. 

Firſt, let the Piece of Ground choſen for them 
be dry, and expos'd to the Noon Sun. Let this 
be well dug, and then Lines be mark'd out upon 
it a Yard Diſtance, and Holes open'd a full Spade 
Depth, at a Yard aſunder, for the Reception of 


the Roots; and let the Mould be well broke at the 


Bottom. 

This prepar'd, let the Gardener go to his Ra- 
diſh Beds, and take up Roots; let him chuſe 
carefully ſuch as he takes for this Purpaſe : they 
muſt be long, ſtrait, and ſingle Roots, with 
ſmall Tops. No crooked or forked Root muſt be 
planted for Seed. 


| 


[ 


When fine and well- cap d Roots are | thus cho⸗ 
{| ſen, let one be planted in every Hole, the Mould 
| carefully fix'd about it, and a gentle Watering 
given to promote the ſtriking for Growth without 
any Check. 

After this, the Perfection of the Seed is to be 
ſought by all poſſible Means, and the principal 
will be two; digging now and then. between the 
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May. * Fruits, and, with good Care, may be very | Gardening, Melons; n very fine and perfect My. 
ſweet and well taſted. To theſe we may add ones appearing at, this Seaſon. 2 


Phnts, as this Space allows Room enough for it; 


and at firſt gentle Waterings, if Nature denies 
Showers. 

Theſe muſt only be allow'd while the Seed i is 
ſwelling i in the Pod; for afterwards, it is better to 
have it harden gradually. 

This Care is eaſy, and the Reward is certain, 
The Gardener will next Year have the fineſt Ra- 
diſhes ; and there is great Praiſe in excelling, 
even in common Things. 


This Week let him go over his Planta- 


tion of early Cabbages, taking ſome ſoft Baſs in 
his Hand for tyeing them up. He will perceive 
the Leaves of many of them turn in: this! is the 


firſt Advance toward Cabbaging: they will. pro- 


ceed in it but ſlowly at firſt; and, If left to Na- 
ture, it will in general be a long Time before 
any Thing is done effeually : but t here it it » that 
Art is needed. 

Nature is not to be fore d. but 
own Way: the Leaves that of themſclyes bend 
in, muſt be gently braught | nearer, and. d. to- 
gether, and thus the inner ones wi daß er r and 
whiten. 

Let two Pieces of dry light Ground” be now 
dug up, and fow upon, them Salſafie and Scorzo- 
nera. The early So yield their Ctops in 
haſte in theſe two Wi they ſoon ee up 
to Seed. Theſe will come in at a more advanc d 
Period, but as they come later they will keep 
longer in Order; for the natural Time of their 
Flowering being paſt before they riſe to any 
Strength, they will not be in haſte to run to Stalk. 

L the Weck be concluded by à general 
Weeding. The Hoe muſt be employ'd where the 
Hand is not requir'd, and where the Spade cannot 
come; and there muſt be no Corner left unclear'd 


alte ir in her 


now, | becauſe many of the worſt Kinds are 


getting to Seed; and, unleſs deſtroy'd before that 
ripens, the Encreaſe will be intolerable. 
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FLORA, or the PLEASURE- GARDEN, 
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Flowers now in their Perfection. 


** — i us * 


HE laſt Number we devoted to the Tu- 

lip, whoſe pleaſing Appearances under 

the various Diſtinction of Magnitude 

and Colour, the Botanical Student conſiders as 

Varieties, not ſeparate Species; but whoſe Pro- 

duction and Culture make an eſſential Part of the 

Gardeners Buſineſs, and when well executed, of 
his Praiſe. 

We here propoſe to him in the ſame Manner 

that elegant Variety of Fritillaries, which paint 

the Borders at this Seaſon. Theſe, like the Tu- 


lips of thoſe ſeveral Names, are the original Pro- 


| duce of two original Species. 


As the Gardeners Art has increaſed the Num- 
ber of theſe Varieties, he has embelliſh'd them 
with new Colouring ; ſo that the original Plants as 


gather'd from the Lap of Nature, with all their 


Chequerings, are poor in the Compariſon. 
Theſe two original Kinds we ſhall firſt propoſe 


to the Reader's Conſideration. They will give the 


Botanical Student a true Knowledge of the Na- 
ture and Characters of the Plant; and the Gar- 
dener will view them with the more Curioſity, 


when he knows all his others riſe from them. 


i. COMMMON PURPLE FRITILLARY. 


This is an old Inhabitant of our Gardens, plea- | 


ſing by its Particularity, and for being raiſed with 
little Trouble. Every Gardener knows it, and all 
the Botanical Writers have treated of it : they have 
called it Fritillaria and Meleagris ; ſome without 


Addition, others with the Epithet valgaris, com- 


mon Frit:lary. | 
Linn&vus, more diſtin and accurate than 

theſe, diſclaims not only the trifling Epithet 

vulgaris, becauſe it expreſſes no Character, and is 

equally applicable to ghe other original Kind, as 

frequent in many Parts of Europe as this ; but ſets 

aſide alſo the Addition of thoſe who thought they 

Numb, XXXV. 


had judged better in calling it Fritillaria purpurea; 
for in the wild State this Colour of the Flower 
varies; and in Gardens without End. 

He calls it Fritillaria foliis omnibus alternis, 
Fritillary with all the Leaves alternate. This di- 
ſtinguiſhes it from the other in which the lower 

| Leaves ſtand in Pairs. 

Our Gardeners Names of Chequer'd Lilly, and 
Chequer'd Daffodill, are wrong even for the 
Vulgar, becauſe they confound it with Plants, to 
which it is not ally'd. Tho' neither common, nor 
purple are fo diſtin as the Linn an Term, 


| they may very well ſuperſede the Uſe of theſe. 
5M | „ 
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A COMPLEAT BODY 


May. 
——- firm, and compoſed of two unequal Parts. 


Pl. 35. 


Fig. 
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The Subſtance of the Root is uniform, ſoft and 


more grow on a Stalk; often fewer. 


Seed-veſſel, of three Valves, which holds in three 


The wo demands Attention, It 1s bulbous, 


From 
the Middle riſes a kind of Pillow, and from this 
the Stalk, whoſe Baſe is hung with many Fibres. 


white, and it is neither coated nor cover'd with 
Films. 

The Stalk is round, upright, not very thick 
or ſtrong, but ten Inches high; ſpungy within, 
and cover'd with a tough green Rind, ting'd often 
with brown and purple. 

The Leaves are placed from Top to Bottom 
with perfect Irregularity, five or ſix, ſometimes 
They are 
Jong, narrow, of a deep green, hollow'd, r 
pointed, and of an Acid Taſte. 

From the Top hangs one large 8 Cul- 
ture gives many, but we treat here of the Plant 


in a State of Nature; or little removed from it in 


common Gardens. This bends its weak Stalk, 
and the Mouth opens to the Ground. It is large 
and extreamly beautiful, as well as ſingular.. It 
riſes naked from the Stalk, without Cup or any 
other Defence. It is very large in Shape like a 
Bell, wide at the Baſe, and form'd of ſix Petals, 
which ſtand parallel, and are pointed at the 
Ends. 

Near the Baſe of each of theſe is an oblong 
hollow, containing a Drop of Honey Juice. This 
is the Nectarium: each Hollow having its Gland 
for the Secretion of that Fluid. 

Within the Flower are placed fix Filaments. 
They cling about a ſingle Style, and they have 
oblong Buttons. 

The Flower is follow'd by a ſmooth, oblong 


Middle of each: 


Luſtre. 


into Beauty. 


Cells numerous flatted Seeds, roundiſh, and placed May. 


in a double Series. 

The ſix Filaments ſhew the Plant one of the 
Ilexandria of Linn vs, his ſixth Claſs; and the 
ſingle Style one of the Monogynia. 


The Colouring of the Flower even in its wild 


State, is not without its Changes: and it is 
in all beautiful. The general Tinge is purple, 
chequer'd with various Degrees of red and 
white. | 

The Variegations are not diſpoſed at random as 
in the Generality of painted Flowers, but placed 
in regular little ſquares; they are more diſtinct on 
the Outſide of the Petals, for within the Flower 
glows with a more uniform purple down the 
on the Outſide there alſo 
uſually runs a Rib of a yellowiſh Hue, adding 
no little Grace. 

This is the Appearance Nature gives the Flower 
in the moſt favourable Soils ; but from a Variety 
of Accidents it often declines from this irs natural 
The purple, grows faint, the yellow 
greeniſh, and the Variegations fade one into ano- 
ther. Always there remains, however, a great 
deal of Beauty. 

In poor Soils the Plant will he ſmall, and the 
Flowers nearly or entirely white, 

Of this Variety in Nature Culture takes Ad- 
vantage; and what in her is Imperfection raiſes 
*Tis ſo in the Tulips of which we 
have laſt treated; and we ſhall ſhew in many 


other Inſtances, that what Changes Nature makes 


in the Flower of a Plant in a ſtarving Soil, Art 


does by frequent Removals ; and the Mould all 


the Time being rich to. the Height, the Changes 
are all beautiful. 


2. PURPLE PYRENAAN FRITILLARY.; 


A ſhort Deſcription will explain this Species; 
whole general Form and Characters are the ſame 
with thoſe of the preceding Kind : it's moſt ob- 

vious Difference, in the Size and Colour of the 
Flower. 

The Root is a double Bulb, ſoft, fleſhy and 
naked. In the wild State it is ſmall, but in 
Gardens it often exceeds that of the other. 

The Stalk is ſlender, upright, green, and be- 

ſet with many Leaves. Theſe are long, narrow, 
ſnarp- pointed, flatted, and of a freſh green. They 
{tand irregularly on the upper Part of the Stalk, 
but on the lower Part in Pairs. Tis hence LIx- ö 
V us names the Species. | 
The common Writers have called it from the 
Smallneſs of the Flower, Fritillgria flore minore, 
from its Colour, which is a duſky blackiſh yel- 
low;  3:i/laria flore obſoleto, luteo nigricante; and 
from its uſual Place of Growth, the Pyrenæan 
and the Aguitain Frilillary. 

Our Gardeners according to the Degree of Black- 
neſs, or of yellow in the Flower, call it the Black 


— 


Culture of theſe F R 


F ritillary, or Leather Coat, ds the moſt 
correct of Writers names it, Fritillaria foliis infimis 
oppoſitis, Fritillary with the loweſt Leaves placed 
oppoſite. 

One Flower as in the other hangs naturally 
from the Top of the Stalk ; and it is bell-ſhap'd, 
as in that; and form'd of ſix Petals; theſe turn 
their Edges a little upward, and are variouſly ſtain'd 
with yellow; the Ground Colour is a duſky 
blackiſh, and there is occaſionally more or leſs 


of the yellow. 


The Edges that turn up ſhew a yellowiſh Hue : 
this with more or leſs Mixture of green is the 
Colour of the whole inner Surface ; the Flower 
is there more gloſſy than without; and the whole 
is mark'd with irregularly chequer'd Spots of 
purpliſh. Theſe are moſt diftind | toward the 
lower Part of the Petals. 

_ Theſe Flowers have their Nectaria, cheir Fila- 
ments and Style as in the other; and are ſuc- 
ceeded by a like Seed-veſſel, only ſmaller. 


ITILLARIES. a 


Theſe two Kinds are Native of many Parts of | Hill where there runs near ſome little Spring, and 


Europe; and love a rich and ſomewhat moiſt Soil, 
where they have a little Shelter. The Foot of a 
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a Wood defends the Spot from the North, af- 
fords them their full natural Perfection. 
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_— — tuation, ſhould be ſelected Seeds for raiſing them 


PL 26. 
Fig. 4. 


Pl. zz. 


Fig. 5. 


under yet more favourable Circumſtances in Gar- 
dens; and from theſe will be produced the ſeveral 
elegant Kinds which follow. 

The ſtrongeſt of theſe Plants, or of "I ſame 
Kinds in Gardens, ſhould be mark'd while in 
flower, and the Seed-veſſels cut off when they are 
ripe; this will be in the latter End of July. Let 
them be laid on a Shelf three Weeks to harden: 
then let the Seeds be taken out, and ſpread for a 
Week more; and at the End of this Time, which 


will be the latter Part of Auguſt, let them be 


ſown upon a Piece of good Ground in the Nur- 
ſery, open to the — Sun, but defended 
South and North. 


Frere let them be allow the common Ma- 


| 85 I SABELLA 
This is a very elegant Variety produced from 


the common purple Kind, and leſs diſtinct in Ap- 


pearance than many of the ſucceeding. The 
Difference principally conſiſts in the Firmneſs 
of the Stalk, and Colouring of the Flower. 

The Root is white and fleſhy. 

The Stalk round, and toward the Bottom pur- 
pliſh. 

The Leaves are very narrow, few in Number, 
placed irregularly, and of a pale green. 

One Flower bends the Top of the Stalk, and 
this does not exceed the common Kind in Big- 
neſs, but greatly excels it in the Colouring. 
The Baſe is wider and more rounded. 

The Petals are broader in Proportion to their 


From Plants which grow in ſuch Soil and Si- 
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nagement; weeded from time to time, thin'd May. 
where they have riſen too cloſe, and water'd often ——— 
a little at once. 

In the Beginning of the following Autumn 
take up all the Roots : plant them at three Inches 
Diſtance on a freſh Bed, in a like Situation, and 
allow them the ſame Care. 

They may remain in this Bed to the Time of 
their flowering z which according to the Manage- 
ment, or other Accidents, will be the third or 
fourth Year. Then the beſt Plants muſt be 
mark'd; and at Autumn their Roots taken up, 
and planted in another Bed at five Inches Dif— 
tance, 

There will be thus produced many very hand- 
ſome Flowers; and from theſe will be rais'd with 
| Eaſe the following elegant Varieties. 


FRITFLIL LAKYT. 


Length than in that Flower, and. no Part of the 
Edge turns up. 

Two Colours diverſify the whole; theſe are an 
elegant light red, and a clear green, They are 
diſpoſed in large ſquare Spots interchangeably, 
and the Edges of thoſe regular Figures are very 
diſtinct, 

The Colours are brighteſt toward the Ends of 
the Petals, and more obſcure nearer the Baſe. 

The great Merit of this Flower is the Brightneſs 
of the red, and the Diſtinctneſs of the Spots. | 

It is ſometimes produced from a firſt ſowing z 
but in greater Perfection from the ſowing again 
the beſt Kinds rais'd, as we have already directed, 
from wild Seeds, 


* GREAT UMBELLIFEROUS FRITILLARY. 


This ſtands' diſtinguiſh'd eminently From all 
chi other Kinds by the Strength and Stateli- 
neſs of the Stalk, the Breadth and Firmneſs of 
the Leaves, and the Size and Number of the 
Flowers. 

The Root is large and white, 


The Stalk riſes to the Height of eighteen | 


Inches, and is purpliſh at the Baſe, green up- 
watds, and of a firm Subſtance. =. 

The Leaves are conſiderably broad, long, ſharp- 
pointed, often twiſted, and of a deep green. 

At the Top of the Stalk there are three or 


ſometimes more Flowers ; very large, and conſpi- | 
cuous alſo by the Boldneſs of their Colouring, t 


They do not regularly hang. down as in the 
other Kinds, but ſome droop more than others, and 
not unuſually one or more are nearly horizontal. 


The Baſe is ſwelling and round; ; the Petals 
are broad and ſharp-pointed,: and the Flower 
opens regularly . Any . up of the 
Edges. 

The Colours are very fine, a deep lively pur- 
ple, and a very agreeable greyiſh brown. This 
latter is the Ground Colour, and the Chequerings 
are of the purple. The whole Flower is of a 

gloſly, poliſh'd Surface, and has ſome Lines of a 
| yellowiſh green within. It riſes from the Seeds 
of the common purple Kind, but rarely perfects 
any itſelf. Nature is too much exhauſted by the 
Number of the Flowers to bring her laſt Work 
to Perfection. Therefore when the Gardener 
has obtain'd a Plant of it from the Culture we 
ſhall direct, he muſt encreaſe his Store by Off- 
ſets. 


z. SMALL UMBELLIFEROUS FRITILLARY. 


As the former is the utmoſt Luxuriance of 
Culture in the common Fritillary, this ſhews the 
Effect of extream Nouriſhment, and well regu- 
lated Plantation in the Pyrenæan Kind: it is a 
very ſingular and elegant Variety, and ſhews that 
the leſs conſpicuous wild Plant, -is capable of 
perhaps equalling the fineſt under the ſame Ma- 


nagement.. 


The Root is ſmall, and whitiſh. 

The Stalk is firm, green, and eight Inches in 
Height : Culture rarely makes any conſiderable 
Alteration in this Article, though it covers the 
whole Length with Leaves, and crowns its Top 
with numerous Flowers. 

The Leaves are long, moderately broad, and 
of a freſh and lively green: they are hollow'd, 


often 
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found in Pairs. 

At the Top of the Stalk are plac'd four, five, 
or ſix Flowers, in an elegant Cluſter. Each has 
its ſeparate ſlender Footſtalk, and they all droop as 


in the other Kinds. The Points of many Leaves 


riſe above them, and give the Whole ſomewhat 
the Appearance of the Crown Imperial. This is 
not wonderful, for the Crown Imperial is alſo of 
the Fritillary Kind. 

The Flowers are ſmall, hollow, angulated at 


The Colour is a deep duſky Purple, with Va- 
riegations of a yellowiſh green. On the Outſide 
the Colours are leſs diſtin; on the inner Part 
they are much more regularly diſpos'd ; and the 
whole Inſide is of a poliſh'd Surface. 


This is produc'd from the Seeds of the Pyremæan 
Kind ; but, like the laſt deſcrib'd, it muſt, when 


once obtain'd, be propagated farther by Roots, 


for it ſcarce ever ripens any Seeds itſelf, 


6. YELLOW ITALIAN FRITILLARY. 


This is a Variety from the Seed of the common 
Purple Kind, but it varies greatly and elegantly 
from it in the Colouring of the Flower, and even 
in the general Conformation of the Plant. 

The Root is large and whitiſh. 

The Stalk is round, fleſhy, and firm, but rare- 
ly exceeds eight Inches in Height. 

The Leaves are remarkably broad, leſs hol- 
low'd than in the other Kinds, and obtuſe at the 
End. From the Top of the Stalk hangs one 


Flower. It is very large, and particularly beau- 
tiful; round at the Baſe, regularly open at the 
Mouth, and chequer'd all over with perfect Regu- 
larity. 

The Ground Colour i is a very fine Yellow: the 
Spots of a deep Crimſon, enclining a little to 
Purple; and the outſide and inner both have a 


gloſſy Surface. This ripens Seeds in great Per- 


tection, and they ſhould be fav'd with Care. 


7. GREEN FRITILLARY. 


This is a feminal Variation of the Pyrenæan 
Kind; and, if leſs worthy to be cultivated than 
ſome others for its Beauty, it has a Singularity 
that will very well ſupply the Place. 

The Root is large, and in favourable Soils will 
ſwell to a Bigneſs beyond all Thought. 

The Stalk is round, upright, green, and ſpotted 
with purple and brown. 

The Leaves are moderately broad, and of a 
fine freſh green. 

The Flowers hang from the Top of the Stalk, 
often two, rarely more; ſometimes only one; 


and tho' each, when there are more, has naturally 


its Footſtalk ſeparate, the two will ſometimes 


unite into a broad flat common Pedicle, and the 


very ſingular and not inelegant Appearance. 
The Flower is large, and compos'd, as in the 
others, of ſix Petals: they are rounded at the 


Ends, and naturally turn up a little at the Edges.” 


The Colour is a duſky yellowiſh green, ſpotted 


| on the Outſide obſcurely, and within more di- 


ſtinctly with a deep blackiſh Purple. The Spots 
are not diſpos'd in Chequers, as are moſt of the 
others, but they are thrown together with a tole- 
rable Regularity. This ripens its Seeds freely, 
and they ſhould be ſav'd for Sowing. 


8. SNOWY FRITILLARY. 


This is a OR of the common Purple Fritil- 
lary, and tho! leſs ſpecious than the generality of 
the others, ſhould be preſery'd by all who culti- 
vate this Flower, for the Variety it gives among 
them. 

Nature ſhews it in thoſe Places where the Plant 


is half ſtarv'd; as we ſee for the ſame Reaſon our 


Blue-bell Flower, and many other wild Plants, 
whoſe Flowers are naturally colour'd, become 
white thro' Want of Nouriſhment ; but in thoſe 
Places the white is dead and duſky. 

In Gardens, where ſome Accident in the Growth 
of the Seed brings on the ſame Change in the 
Flower, while there is no Want of Nouriſhmeat, 
the White becomes Satteny, bright, and delicate. 

This is the Flower the Curious ſhould preſerve. 

The Root is ſmall. The Stalk is round, weak, 


pale, and eight Inches high. 
Three or four Leaves ſtand at Diſtances upon 
it, and theſe are narrow, long, hollow'd, ſharp- 


pointed, and of a lively green. 


From the Top hangs one Flower : this is large, 
broad at the Baſe, and ſomewhat angulated, plain 
at the Opening, and form'd as uſual of fix Petals, 
whoſe Extremities are pointed. 

The Colour is often a pure and perfect White, 


like Snow. Sometimes it has a Creamy Tinge, 


and ſome Flowers ſhew a pearly grey. All very 
elegant, with a lively Aſpect and gloſſy Surface. 

The ſame Seeds will produce others, which are 
duſky, and want the proper Luſtre z but theſe 
ſhould be deſtroy'd. 

The White, which is generally uniform and 
entire, admit ſometimes a faint Variegation. This 
is not in Chequers, but in a kind of little Creſ- 
cents. 

It ripens Seeds, but they need not be ſav'd. I 
have, from repeated Experience, found them 
weak in the Principle of Growth, and there is no 
Certainty of their producing the ſame Flower. 


9. DOUBLE 


412 MFI EA F BODY 
May. often wav'd or twitted, and they ſtand irregularly, | the Baſe, and turn'd up a little at the Edges of May 
except at the Bottom, where they commonly are | the Petals. — 


Flowers grow from its Top together. This is a 
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OF GARDEN ND, 


Attention. 
The Number of petals in the F 2 Fad been 


obſerv'd to be alike in all we have yet nam'd, 


however the Flowers themſelves . may have been 
multiply'd upon the Stalk : in this luxuriant,Cul- 
ture, takes its natural Courſe as in many other 


Flowers, and encreaſes the ſpecious Elegance, by 


adding to the Number of thoſe conſtituent Parts. 


The Root is fleſhy, white, and large. 


The Stalk is upright, firm, and rules ſome- 
times ting'd conſiderably with Purple. | 

The Leaves are narrow, and of a pale but 
pleaſant green. T mW ſtand Edi and are 
not very numerous. 


| l 4 
Theſe and the other Fritillaries, defcrib'd- in 


our preceding Numbers, are all produc'd original - 
ly from the two Kinds here firſt Sete; on 
common Purple and the Pyrenæan. 


We have added to their Deſcriptions the Cul 


ture they require, and from the Plants fo rais'd 
the Seeds are to be collected for the Production 
of theſe more 0%. 16 and more conſpreucus 


Flowers. 
In all the bulbous Kinds the e Seedling Plants 


ſhew a Variety of Colouring. It will be ſo here. 
The Plants rais'd, as we have directed, from wild 


Seeds, or thoſe of the wild Kinds, unalter'd in the 


Garden, will ſhew ſome Flowers better, and others 
worſe 'colourd; and ſome Plants ſtrong, and 
„„ mu 
We will ſuppoſe this firſt Care over, and the | 
(Gardener ſtock*d with theſe Kinds: a Bed of the 
common, and another ol an Fyrmcan. 


I. The Seed. 


Let him watch theſe from their Beginning of 
Flowering to the End, for ſome will be earlier, 
ſome later; and mark for Seed the boldeſt and 


moſt promiſing Kinds, by tyeing them up to 
Sticks. This enſures the Plants without Miſtake, 


and the Seed will ripen the better for the Stalk 
being kept from rocking with the Wind. The 
only Care muſt be that the Root is not hurt by 
the thruſting down the Stick. 

The Plants to be ſelected, are thoſe which 
have a ſtrong Stalk with a few Leaves on it; and 
have the Flower large, wide at the Bottom, and 
regularly opening at the Mouth, with the Points 
the leaſt ſharp that can be. 

In the common Purple they ſhould be quite 
ſtrait, neither turning in nor out; and in the Py- 
renæan they ſhould all regularly turn up 0 little of 


the Verge. 


Theſe are the Marks to be obſery'd for ſaving 
Seed, as to the Colouring it is not material : the 
Chance of Culture gave it at the firſt, and will 
continue to give it from whatever Kind: in this 
the Seed takes no certain Effect; but the Bigneſs 

No 35. 


| well again. 


Kind. It is very broad in Proportion to its 
Length, and is compos'd of twelve Petals, ſome- 
times more. But moſt uſually i It is the double 
Quantity of the common Kind. - 

The Colour is throughout a duſky Purple, 


but there is great and beautiful Variegation. The 


10 by 413 
May. DOUBLE FRITILLARY. — 
— 9. A | 1 Ou. 
Pl. 25 We cloſe the Account with a Variety of the | One Flower terminates ho Stalk, and it hangs 

F" 5: ſame common Purple Kind, which demands great | drooping, tho' uſually leis fo than the common 


Ground Part has the Purple faint, and mix'd with 


a great deal of green. The Spots are perfect 
Purple, and they, are regularly ſquare, and plac'd 
in the exact chequer'd Order. 

This Flower will ripen Seeds, but Fs 3 
not the Strength of, thoſe from the ſingle Kinds, 
nor will they regularly produce double ones. It 


1 ſhould therefore he encreas d by Offen. 


FRITILLARIES. - 


and Shape of the Flower, and the Firmneſs of the 
Stalk, are often influenced by it greatly. 

When theſe are mark'd, the uſual Care muſt 
be taken to make them bring their Seeds to good 
Maturity. The Plants all about them muſt be 
cut down; and the Mould ftir'd frequently, and 
water'd a little at a Time, and often. 

The Seed-veſſels muſt be cut off when full 


grown, and harden'd with a Part of the Stalk, 


and laid on a Shelf a Month: the Seeds muſt 
be then air'd' looſe about a Week, and by that 


Time they Will be in Pete good Wine 1 
28 Mi -A oper Soil. 


4, . 's Compoſt 


Mix one Barrow of Pond-Mud * two Bar- 
rows of rich dry Paſture-Earth, and half a Peck 


Jof Hens Dung. Work theſe well together, then 


add half a Buſhel of River-Sand, and break them 
The Whole will now come into a 
fine, mellow, and equal Mixture. 

The beſt Time for this is as ſoon as the Flowers 


are mark'd for Seed. Let it be ſpread a Foot 


thick, in a ſhady Place, and once in ten Days 
turn'd. 

In the Middle of Auguſt make two or more 
Boxes of rough Boards, a Foot and half deep, and 
of ſuch Bigneſs as can be conveniently manag'd. 


| Bore four or five Holes in the Bottom of each ; 


lay ſome Oyſter-ſhells over the Holes, and pour 
in the Compoſt, till they are. nearly fill'd. 

Set the Boxes where they have the Morning 
Sun, and ſcatter on the Seeds pretty thick. Sitt 
upon them a Finger's Breadth of the Compoſt, 
and lay over the Whole a light Covering of Peaſe 
Straw. Let this be taken off when the Mould is 
dry, that it may be water'd. This muſt be done 
with a light and regular Hand; and no Moſs or 
Weed be ſuffer'd to appear upon the Mould. 

"T6 Winter the Boxes muſt be remoy'd to ſome 
Place where they will be defended from the North, 
and open to the Sun. In Spring let them 2 
plac d where they were at firſt, 

When the young Plants have ſo much Snack 
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that the ſtrongeſt can be diſcern'd from the reſt, 


let the others be clear'd away where they rife too 


thick, and only ſuch a Number left in each Box 
as can be ſupply'd with Nouriſhment. 1 

Keep the Surface clear from Weeds, and water 
it whenever the Mould is too dry. This muſt be 
the Management while the Plants keep their 
Greennels. 

When the Leaves are faded, let half an Inch of 
the Compoſt, that was left, be ſifted over them, 
and let them have the ſame Care they had the 
preceding Year. | 

The next Summer, when the Leaves are faded, 
Jet the Mould he all taken out of the Boxes, and 
ſifted. The Roots will be thus ſeparated, and 
they muſt be immediately planted i in a Bed of the 
fame Compoſt, ſhelter'd from ns To and from 
the Noon-day Sun. Ba 

They fhould be ſer here «four Inches Diſtance, 
and left to flower. 

There will be a great Variety: but let none the 


firſt Near be deſpis d. 


Inches Diſtance, in freſh Compoſt. This will 


give them a great Advantage for the next Year's 


Flowering, and the Gardener will then be able to 
make ſome Judgment of their Value. 


3- Of the Management of the Roots. 


After the fecand Year's Flowering, which is. 


uſually the fourth from Sowing, the Roots are to 
be conſider'd as arriv'd at full Maturity, and to 
be treated differently, according to the Diſtinction 
we have laid down of thoſe which ripen Seeds, 
and ſuch as are to be encreas'd by Root. 

For this Tranſplanting therefore two Beds ſhould 


be provided, the one larger, for receiving thoſe 
Seeds, and the other for the Kinds 


which ri 
which are to be encreas'd by Root. 

For this Purpoſe, let him mark by ſeparate 
Sticks, while they are in Flower, thoſe which 
have more than one Flower upon the Stalk, and 


thoſe which have more than fix Petals in the 


2 * 


Flower. No Matter whether there be three or 


— 


four Flowers in the firſt Caſe, or twelve Petals, — 


as we have deſcribed in the perfect double F lowers. 
If there be more than one upon the Stalk, or 
more than fix Petals in a Flower, continued Cul- 
ture will bring them to the full Perfection. 


The Bed muft be very well prepar'd for theſe , 


| for they are, aſter this Plantation, not to be re- 


mov'd for three Years. Let them be ſet at ten 
Inches Diftance in the new Compoſt, and the 
Ground kept clear from Weeds, and never ſuffer'd 
to be too dry. | 


'This will be all that is requir'd i in the Summer 


Months; but every Autumn there ſhould be half 


an Inch of freſh Compoſt ſifted over the Bed; 


| and in the ſevere Frofts the Ground ſhould be co- 


vered with Peaſe-ſtraw. 

Theſe being diſpos'd in that Manner, the 
larger Bed is to be prepar'd for the others. They 
muſt be taken up as ſoon as the others are planted, 
which ſhould be when the Leaves fade; and they 


are nqt to be kept o of the Ground, but imme- 
When the Leaves are decay d they K be 


taken up, and immediately planted again, at five 


diately ſet again. They ſhould be allowed eight 
Inches Diſtance : and this Management repeated 
every 1 85 giving chem always freſh Com- 
pert. 

Thas will a Fonda be laid for he moe 


perfect Stock of this ſingular Flower. 


The many flower d and double Kinds, will 
during their three Years ſtanding, grow to full 
Perfection; and when, they are, at the End of 
that Time, taken up, a Number of Off-ſets will 
be found ready for ſeparating by. way of En- 
creaſe. - 

The achers, in the fame Mannen, will. flower 
each Year more and more perfectly: every Seaſon 
the fineſt of them ſhould be mark'd for Seed; 
and each Autumn there ſhould be a new Sowing. 

This is the Method praftis'd by the Dutch, who 
exceed all Europe in this Flower: and there not 
only is the Amuſement ariſing from ſo continual 
an Improvement, but they make a very conſide- 


rable Profit, by ſelling the Roots they can ſpare, 


after ſelecting the fineſt far their own Gardens. 


& 50 00 eee 


n An . 
The Management of the Flower-Garden, for this Week. 


H E beſt Beauties of the Flower-Garden are 
, now in their great Glory, every thing there- 
fore ſhould be conſulted that can continue them in 
that Perfection; and every Part of the Ground 
kept in Order, that the Eye may not he diſguſted 
in one Place, while it is entertain q in another. 
Let the Caution of ſhading the Beds of the 
finer Kinds, be obſerv'd as we have directed al- 
ready, and let them occaſionally have Water. 
The Borders, the Graſs, and the Gravel-Walks, 
ſhould all be now kept in the moſt perfect Qrder : 


the Gravel roll'd often, and clean from the leaſt 
Appearance of a Weed; and the Borders not only 
weeded, but ſtir. d and rak'd once in three or four 
Days. 
e who does this, muſt Wh very, well ac- 
quainted with the Places of the Flowers, that he 
do, not hurt them; and, with that Caution, all 
will be pleaſing and uſeful. The Surface will have 
a continual Lock of Culture, and the Roots will 
be refreſſ c. 
Take up the Roats of the fine Colchicums this 
Week, 


— 
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Week, and clean them: then ſpread chem out on 
a Mat in a dry airy Room, and when they are 
2 little harden'd, put them up till the Time of 
planting, which fhould be about nine Weeks 
afcer the taking them out. 

A great deal depends upon the Managrment of 
Roots in this reſpect, and the different Kinds in 
general require a various Conduct. If theſe be 
kept too long out of the Ground, the Flowers 
not only will come late, but they will be poor: 
the Tulip requires a longer Time of being out of 
the Earth; and the Fritillary, of which we have 
treated particularly in this Number, will ſcarce 
dear to be out at all. ; 

There is in many of the bulbous Kinds a | 
Time of Reſt between the Decay of the Leaves, 
and the ſhooting for the next Bloom. 

If this be carefully attended, and the Roots 


1 


kept ſo long out of the Ground, the Purpoſe of 
Nature is more perfectly arifwer'd. than it can be 


. while they remain under the Earth. No wet warm 


Seaſons can ſet them to growing at an improper 
Time ; nor cold Damp rot them. 

When committed to freſh Earth after this ab- 
ſolute Reſt, they draw their Nouriſhment with 
more Vigour, and the Bloom is always finer : 
but if the due Period be not obſerved, all is the 
worle for taking them up. Practice, not read- 
ing, muſt inſtrucd us in this nice Point; fot 
hitherto they who have written have either miſ- 
taken, or concealed it, in many Inſtances, What 
we lay down as the Rule is the Refatc of Trial; 

and if it differs from theirs; tis berauſe we RV 

found it better. 
The tuberous rovted Flowers of the fame Sea 
ſon with the Colchicums, will be at rhe: fame 
Time in a Condition to be removed. Theſe are 
not to be taken up and laid by as the others ; 
bur planted afreſh» like the Fritillary, as ſoon as 
taken out of the Ground. 

They have a Time of Reſt as well as the 


others, and it is marked out to the Gardener 


by the ſame Signal, the Decay of their Leaves, 
This is the Time when the Vegetation of one | 
Seaſon. is over, and that of the next is not be- 
gun. This therefore is the Time when they beſt | 
bear Removal; and being planted in a freſh Soil 
immediately, they are encouraged to ſhoot ſtrong- 
ly for the autumnal flowering. The autumnal | 
Cyclamen may ſtand as an Inſtance for this Prac- 


_ tice. 


This Week let the Gardener ſee in what Places || 
the climbing Plants may be proper; and commit 


to the Ground their Seeds. They will have a 


Chance ſtill of coming to Perfection; and if wet 
follows, will often be the fineſt of their Kind in 
the Ground. The Indian Cveſs, the larger Kinds 
of Convolvulus, and the Sweet - pea will all be 

The: Carnations will. now few the Buds for 
their flowering. This ſhonld be watch'd, for it 
is 2 critical Time; and à great deal of Advantage 
will ariſe from a careful and judicious Manage- 
ment; what: is to! be done: depends: on this! one 

The Carnation is fo large a Flower, and Has 

1 


| fully. 


from the-Quantity of Mould its Pot contains, 

Therefore let the Plant be now examin'd care- 
Eet all decay'd Leaves be taken off, Let 
a {mall firm Stick be thruſt down as cloſe as can 
be to the Stalk, without hurting the Root : and 
to this let the Stalk be ty'd between every Joint, 
The Stick and the Worſted ſhould be as near as 
* of the Colour 1 the Stalk to conceal 

* 

Let the Gardener then examine whether chere 
be more Buds than one: if fo, they muſt be diſplaced 
now before they exhauſt the Nouriſhment; for 
the Earth being barely ſufficient, with the beſt 
Management, to bring one Flower to its full Per- 


fection, two muſt ſtarve each other, 


Let the Mould be ſtir'd gently at the Surface, 


and let the Pot be ſet where there is moderate 
Sun, and let it have frequent Waterings. 

When the Bud is near burſting, the Stick 
ſhould be cut off juſt below its Baſe; and it will 


thus be ſupported perfectly, and diſcloſe its Full- 
neſs without Conſtraint. 


Let the tendereſt of the Annuals raiſed in Hot- 
beds now have their laſt Removal. The reſt are 
by this Time in the open Ground, theſe muft not 
be truſted out of Pots; and they ſhould now be 
allow'd ſuch. as are of a due Bigneſs, Theſe muſt 
be filed with the richeſt Garden Mould, unleſs 
the Plant be ſuch. as require a particular Com- 


poſt ; and they muſt be Rang into therm with 
alf poſſible Caution. 


The Pots muſt then be ſet upon a Hidt-bed 
that has loſt its firſt Heat, and it will be a great 
Advantage to them if a Quantity of light dry 
Mould be.thrownity between them, 

The Tuberoſe is a Flower ef fo much Beauty 
and Fragranet, that all Care ſhould: be taken not 
only for its flowering in good Condition, but for 
a Supply of one Set after another. 

The firſt Roots we have directed to be put into 
a Hot-bed will be' coming very forward, and the 
ſeveral ſucceſſive Plantations will follow one ano- 
ther according to their Fime: 


| We now adviſe the laſt : let ſome good Roots 
be ſelected; and a Het · bed choſen that has rtio-- 
derate Warmth, Thoſe we order'd to be planted 
earlieſt will be in flower in the Beginning of next 
| Month ; the others will come in their due Time 
afterwards, and theſe which are planted now will 
flower about October. 

There is nothing better for planting them in 
than rich Garden Mould. The Roots muſt be 
well examin'd before they are put into the Pots, 
for by this Time many will be decay d. When 
found to be perfect, the outer Skins muſt be 
taken off; and if there be any Off, ſets, they 
muſt alſo be taker away. 


The Root thus clean'd, muſt be planted in a 
ſmall: Pot of this Mould, and cover'd about 4 
"Quarter of an Inch. 

The Roots being all planted, tet the Pots be 
ſer uponithe Mould: in the Hot- bed; and à little 


| 


let 


| of it juſt gather'd up about their Bottoms. Then 


"ck a Multiplicity of Petals, that ke it requires the May. 
full Nouriſhment which can be convey'd to it 


and ſome freſh rich Compoſt ſprinkled over it; 
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let the Glaſſes be let down. 


only a little Air, by opening the Glaſſes in the 
Middle of the Day. 

When the Leaves appear they muſt be wa- 
ter'd, and this repeated every two or three Days, 
and they muſt be harden'd to the Air. 

Their Management after this muſt be the ſame 
with the others : 
repeated Waterings to a Condition of flowering ; 
and then they muſt be kept out of the Sun, and 
out of the Way of other Accidents. 
thus continue a long Time in flower. 


We have ſhewn how the Tulip, and other ele- 


cant Flowers, preſerve their Beauty when kept 
trom- the Sun and Rains, and tis the ſame in 


Till the Leaves 
begin to appear, let them have no Water; and 


they muſt be brought up by 


They will | 
| whole Number therefore let the Gardener take this 


this; indeed in all. Winds rock the Stalk, it be- Ma. 
comes looſe at the Root; and the Fibres tor 


from their Hold, afford no Nouriſhment. This 
Way it decays: Rains beat it down, or drench 
the Flowers irrecoverably : beating in the Dutt 
of the Buttons upon the Surface of the Petals. 
This Way alſo the Beauty is all loſt; and often 
the Lodging of a little Wet deſtroys it yet more 
effectually. The Sun exhales the Juices, and 
draws on the ripening of the Seeds, 

Theſe three Ways the tuberous, and theſe all 
other Flowers, are brought to decay. Once for the 


Leſſon faſten them up to Sticks to guard againſt 
the Winds, and ſhelter them from Sun and 
Showers, except when both are moderate. 


Fm 


e e 
The M anagement of the Sen lug and Sov e. 


HE Seaſon now th forth the bringing 
into the open Air, thoſe Natives of warmer 
Climates which we have been oblig'd to ſhelter 
from our Winters : and to admit more Air to 
thoſe which will not at any Time endure the free 
Breath of our Country. 

The Green-houſes are to be emptied into pro- 
per Parts of the Garden, and the Stoves to be 
refreſh'd with proper Airings. 

This Week let the Orange, Lemon, and Ci- 
trons, and all the others of their Quality, be 
brought out into a warm and ſhelter'd Situation; 
where they will ſtand open to the Sun, and 
where no cold Winds reach them. 

The Preparation for this ſhould be made a 
few Days before; and if the Gardener pleaſe, he 
may begin with that the firſt Days of the Week, 
and bring them out at laſt. 

We have told the Method of cleaning hind; 
let it now be repeated ; the 'better it has been 
done before, the leſs Trouble it will give now; 
but ſtill let it be done: no Filth ſhould be 
left upon ny: Branch, no decay'd Leaf on Lime 
Tree. 


This done, let the Surface of the Mould be 
ſtir'd; and lay on it an Inch Thickneſs of ſome 
light Compoſt, mix'd with a Handful of Wood- 


ſoot. Give a gentle Watering when all this is 


finiſh'd : not only the Mould muſt be water'd, 
but the whole Shrub :. it cleans thoſe Leaves the 
common Care did not reach, and refreſhes the 
Shrub. 

This done, let all the Air that can be admitted 
have free Courſe into the Green-houſe for three or 
four Days; and then in a mild Evening bring 
them out, and place them where they are to ſtand 
for the Summer. 


In the ſame Manner treat all thoſe which "EI. 


abſolute Expoſure. 
3 


— 


— 


There will be 50 a Number which will not 
ſtand the Cold of our Nights unſhelter'd, but yet 
will at this Time endure a great deal 'of the na- 
tural Quality of our Climate. Theſe will re- 
quire a great deal more Air now than they had 
in Winter, and there will be Opportunities. oe 
giving it. 

The greater Part of the enden Plants 
are thoſe we have treated of already, which will 
now require abſolute Expoſure: theſe taken out 
the others will have Room; and they muſt now 
be brought to the Windows, and have as much 
Air as poſſible with any degree of Defence: 
all Day 'they muſt be perfectiy expoſed at the 
Windows, except two Hours in the extream 


| Heat, when that is mays and there are no 


Clouds. 
In this Time the Glaſſes muſt be a little 


| ſhaded, at all others they may have the free 


Air; and the Building defending them from the 
Cold of the Nights, they will have Encourage- 
ment to grow freely and ſtrongly, and be in no 
Danger of chilling. They will get a freſher and 
ſtronger Colour, and their Shoots will be more 
firm. 

Theſe ſhould now be treated as the others, 
clean'd in every Part, freed from degay'd Leaves, 
and refreſh'd by ſome new Mould, after ſtirring 
the Surface of that in which they grow. 

This Care is all requir'd in the Green-houſe, 
and for the Plants which properly belong to it; 
thoſe of the Stove are to come under Conſidera- 
tion. Theſe will require Air, and they will be 


greatly aſſiſted in their Growth by moderate Sun- 


ſhine ; but there are Days in which they cannot 


bear it entirely, 


The moderate Hours the Glaſſes muſt " 
open'd, and free to admit that temper'd; 
Warmth. | 

In 
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In the Evenings they muſt be clos'd to keep out 


due Cold that will attend even our warmeſt Sea- 


ſons; and in the Middle of bright Days, when 


there are no Clouds, and the Sun has all its 


Power, the Glaſſes here muſt be ſhaded: elſe it 
wou'd exhauſt too much. 


Many of the moſt elegant Kinds in this De- 


rtment will now require tranſplanting. We 


have directed ſuch as have been rais'd from Seed, 


to be planted in little Pots, and ſet in the Bed. 
Theſe, as they encreaſe in Bigneſs, will require 
more Compoſt for their Roots, and this is the 
Time to give it. | 

The Compoſt for each we have directed: we 
always adviſe more to be made than is immediately 
wanted, for it will be requir'd afterwards on theſe 
Occaſions, and it gets Good by lying. 

The Gardener knows that thoſe which we have 
directed him to make for the particular Plants, of 
which we have treated, are not peculiar to them. 
*Tis with theſe artificial as with natural Soils: 
each Plant has its proper Kind, but not every one 
a peculiar Mixture. | 

As the wild Plants which grow in one dry Soil, 
will alſo live in another, tho' they would periſh in 
a wet one; and, on the contrary, the Plants na- 
tive of damp rich Mould, would wither ſoon in 
Sand, but will yet grow in many Mixtures which 
have that general Character; ſo among thoſe 
Plants we raiſe from foreign Seeds, each has a 
kind of Soil in which alone it will grow, tho? it be 


not limited to any one particular Mixture of that 


Quality. 

Thus the Compoſts being underſtood, in Re- 
ſpe& of their general Characters of light, rich, 
dry, mellow, and the like, that made for one 
Plant, may on Occaſion be us'd for any other 
which is naturally the Produce of a Soil of that 
general Nature; tho? it would be Folly to attempt 
the raiſing it in one of a contrary Kind. 

This rightly underſtood, will ſave the Gardener 
a great deal of Trouble. 
make and keep up one particular Compoſt for 
every Species he raiſes. Thoſe we direct for the 


ſeveral Kinds here treated of, will ſerve all others; | 


and in the preſent Inſtance, the Gardener may 
take, inſtead of the particular Compoſt made for 
that Plant, if it be exhauſted, any one of thoſe 
of the ſame general Kind, 

Let him bring in, for this Panels. a Pot of 
proper Size, and filling it three Parts with the 
Compoſt, ſet it up to the Rim in the Bed in the 
Stove. 


— 


It would be endleſs to 


„ 
* 


Let it ſtand thus three Days: in that Time 
the Pot and Mould will both be brought to the 
ſame Temper with the Air of the Stove, without 
which the Plant would certainly be check'd, and 
might be loſt, by the Removal. 


Let the Pot of Compoſt, and that containing 


the Plant, be taken out of the Bed in the Evening 


of a mild Day, and the Compoſt pour'd out of 


the new Pot, except as much as will lie an Inch 


and half thick at the Bottom. 


Then let the Plant be clean'd, the Stem wip'd, 
the decay'd Leaves, if any, pick'd off, and the 
Shoots, where needful, ſhorten'd. Let it be taken 
out of the ſmall Pot, with the Ball of Earth en- 
tire, and the Fibres on the Surface trim'd: then 


let it be ſet upright in the Middle of the larger 


Pot, with its Ball undiſturb'd ; and let the freſh 
Compoſt be carefully pour'd in round it, till the 


_ Vacancy is fill'd, and the Ball covered about three 


Quarters of an Inch. This done, let the Whole 
have a gentle Watering, and the new Pot be ſet 
into the Bed as the other was. There will be tio 
Check perceiv'd from this in the Growth even of 
the tendereſt Kinds. | 

This done, let the Plants in general be care- 
fully looked over. The Gardener has been ſuffi- 
ciently caution'd againſt ſuffering them to be foul, 
and he muſt now repeat his Labours to prevent it. 


The Duſt which gathers on their Leaves choaks 
up the natural and neceſſary Pores, and the Plant 
wants their Service. If this be permitted it grows 
ſickly : the Juices ſtagnate, and when they ſtag- 
nate they putrify: this makes them Food for In- 
ſects; and wherever that Food is, the little Myriads 
come. We ſee it in blighted Trees, and 'tis the 
ſame here. 


Duſt, which obſtructs the Pores of theſe tender 
Plants, has the ſame Effect with Cold, that ſtag- 
nates the Juices in thoſe hardier Shrubs and Trees. 
Inſects follow: the Vulgar have hence thought 


them generated of the Duſt; but *tis the ſame. 


Thing to the Gardener, whether the Inſects are 


produc'd from this Accident, or brought thither 


by it. Let him take Care to clean off the Foulneſs 
whenever he perceives it. 


Let the Mould on the Surface in all the Pots 
be broke and refreſh'd by a ſmall Addition of 
ſome Compoſt of like Kind ; and let the ſeveral 
Plants, according to their Nature, have now 


and then a gentle Watering, from a fine-nos'd 
Pot. 
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The M, run of the * URSERY, for this W. eh. 


T HE Buſineſs of Tranſplanting, which we particular Occaſions. 


have order'd in the Stove, may be continued 


In the Nurſery of Flower- 
ing Plants for the next Year, this Buſineſs is to be 


alſo in the open Air, for certain Kinds, and on | manag'd with due Care. 
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In our Numbers for March and the Beginning 
of April, we directed the ſowing of Hollyhocks, 
and many other of the Biennial Kinds. Theſe 
are to make their Appearance in the Garden the 
following Year; and they are to be prepar'd for it 
by proper Removals. They are now cluſter'd in 
the Seed-Beds, and will naturally crowd and ſtarve 
one another, 

Let a Piece of Ground be dug up in a Part of 
the Seminary, open to the South-weſt, and where 
the Soil is not too rich. Let this be mark'd into 
as many Diviſions as there are Kinds of theſe 
Plants; and Holes open'd at four or five Inches 
Diſtance, for the Reception of as many of them 
as it will be thought convenient to raiſe. 
Let the ſtrongeſt of thoſe from the Seed-Beds be 
carefully planted into theſe, and the Earth ſettled 
about them by a gentle Watering. 

After this, they will only need to be kept clear 
from Weeds, and to have a few Waterings : they 
are to remain till the Middle of September in theſe 
Beds, and are then to be taken into the Garden, 
and planted where they are to remain, as we have 


directed in a former Number. 


This Week let the Gardener look over his 
grafted Trees; and give them Liberty at the Ban- 
dage. He covered them with Loam, or faſtened 
with Baſs, and there is now no farther Occaſion 
for thoſe Additions: they will be rather hurtful 


than ſerviceable; the Loam ſtopping the Pores of 


the Bark, where Perſpiration is now required; 
and the Bandage pinching at the Stock, there will 
be Danger of the Winds breaking them off. Let 
the Loam be clear'd away, and the Baſs unty'd ; 
and with a Flannel wetted in Water juſt made 
Milk-warm, let the Part be waſh'd clean. 

Wherever there is a vigorous Shoot from a 
Graft, it muſt now be ſecur'd by a Stake, and by 
careful tyeing up, otherwiſe the Wind will have 
too much Power for it; and very probably 
will tear it off. 

The Scedling Trees which have been rais'd in 
ſeparate Beds in the Seminary, will now require 
frequent Waterings. We have directed the Gar- 


dener before to weed them carefully from Time 
to Time, and the Watering muſt be given an 


Hour before Sun-ſet, and in a regular Manner. 
Their Shoots are tender, and the Weight of 


too much Water may ſpoil their Shape irrecover- 


ably. The ſmaller may alſo be deſtroy'd by it 
entirely ; inſtead of being aſſiſted in their Growth, 


their Roots being bared, and the Sun afterwards 


| 


parching them up. 

This Week let the Gardener take the Advantage 
of a ſhowery Day, if any happen, for the laying 
ſome Branches of thoſe Shrubs and Trees, which 
will not readily take Root, except by the Shoots 
of the ſame Year's Growth. This is the Caſe 
with ſome of the Evergreens, and with the Gene- 
rality of the woody climbing Plants. 

Let the Mould be very well broke; the Branch 
brought down without too much Violence, 
and ſecur'd by two or three ſtrong Pegs. Let 


. 
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the Top be left out of the Ground only four 
Inches, and let ſome light Inciſions be made near 


the Joints in the Part that is cover'd. 

After the Mould is laid on, give a gentle Wa- 
tering, and ſcatter a little Peaſe- ſtraw over, to de- 
tain the Moiſture. Let the Mould be from Time 
to Time examin'd and refreſh'd with Water as it 
grows dry; and in this Manner there will not one 
Layer in a thouſand fail. | 

Let the Plantations ſomewhat advanc'd in 
Growth, be from Time to Time weeded ; and, 
in dry Weather, water'd. 

Let the Stakes, which have been plac'd to 
ſecure thoſe Trees which have been newly 
planted, be examined, to try whether they remain 
firm; and if not, let the Bandages be unty'd, 
and the Stake driven farther into the Earth with a 
Mallet; and the Tree then ty'd up to it again. 


This is a needful Caution; for the hot Wea- 
ther that is coming, is very improper for any 
rocking or ſwaying of new-planted Trees. The 
Mould having leſs Moiſture than at other 
Times, to detain it about the Roots, and hold 
them together, will ſeparate from them with the 
Motion ; and the dry Air let in at the Opening, 
which the Stem never fails to make upon rocking 
about will utterly deſtroy them. No Seaſon is 
ſecure from rough Winds; and this is the Time 
when their Effect can leaſt of all be borne. 

If any of the new planted Trees, tho' firmly 
ſecur'd, and at Times water'd, ſhew Signs of 
Decay, break the Earth lightly all about them 
with a Spade; and after giving a gentle Water- 
ing, lay all round ſome Turf from a Common, 
cut tolerably thick, with the graſſy Side down- 
wards. Let there be from Time to Time Water- 
ings given, without removing the Turf; and the 
Mellowneſs of the Ground, and the good Tempe- 
rature it gets this Way, will promote the ſhooting 
of new Fibres. 
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SE C T. III. 
PO MONA, o the FRUIT-GARDENMN. 


ECM AE 
Fruits now in Seaſon. 


H ERE will be a new Supply of Fruits | better Plums will be obtain'd from the artificial 


from the Forcing Frame by this Time ; and 
ſomething will begin to add itſelf from Nature: 


N 


9 


Means than before, and there will be ſome Nut- 


meg Peaches. T his, as the other forc'd Fruits, 


will 


my 
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has Credit not only from the Excellence of his 
products, but from their early Seaſon. 

The Strawberries from the Hot-Bed will be now 
put out of Countenance by thoſe from the natu- 
ral Ground. Theſe, when they lie in a favour- 
able Situation, and have a rich, and at the ſame 
Time warm Soil, will begin at this Time to 
preſent themſelves for the Table, and every Day 


be in Perfection from the natural Trees; and 
theſe with the few Remains a careful Manage- 
ment has ſaved thro' Winter, from the Stores of 
Autumn, will furniſh a Deſart in tolerable Ele- 
gance. There will alſo be for the Service of 
the Confectioner, Apricots, Gooſeberries and 
Currants for Tarts. 


rn 
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Care and Management of the Ground, 


HE Wall-Fruit which are by this Time 


coming forward very finely, will require 


the Gardener's frequent Regard : they are expoſed 
to many Devourers ; and they are often produced 
ſo thick upon the Trees, that the firſt thinning 
of them ought to be begun at this. Time. 

We ſhall direct in the End that they be thin'd 
beyond the common Cuſtom; for the Love of a 
great Shew of Fruit, in general prevails over the 
better Thought of its Excellence; and prevents 
it. 

The Queſtion is eaſily reſolved, Whether one 
Hundred of excellent Fruit is not preferable to 


two Hundred of indifferent : certainly every Ma- 


ſter of a Garden will ſay it is. This directs 


the clearing away more than is uſually done, and 


let not the Gardener now be afraid of making a 
free Beginning. The firſt Growth is a very great 
Article, and the Fruit that is crowded can take 
this but poorly. | 

There will be no Difficulty in diſcovering now 
which are the moſt promiſing, which the leaſt ſo; 
and the taking off a Part of the worſt will give 
more Nouriſhment, at a very proper Time, to 
thoſe which promiſe better. 


Let this thinning, however, be done with 


Caution : for there are many Accidents to which 
the Remainder are yet liable; and common Pru- 
dence will keep up a Supply againſt them. 

Snails are the great Devourers of Fruit at this 
Time; and they muſt be watch'd daily at the 
Times of their coming out of their Holes, and 
deſtroy'd. At early Morning, and very late in 
the Evening they always will be found: and at 
any Time of the Day when there are Showers, 
and the Air is not too chill. 

At the ſame Time that the good Fruit are 


freed from the Crowd of others, let the Ground 


about the Trees have ſuch a Dreſſing as will make 
them a freſh Supply of Nouriſhment. 

The leaſt that ſhould be done is digging up 
the Borders with the three-prong'd Fork to de- 
ſtroy Weeds; and where the Condition of the 
Tree ſhews more than this is requir'd, it will be 
adviſeable to ſprinkle on a Mixture of Pond Mud, 
Soot and Pigeons Dung. | 

This, with Waterings ſo often repeated as to 


manag'd as never to make it very wet, will be the 


ſure Means of giving Vigour to the Trees at a 


Time when it is of ſuch important Service ; and 


will make them yield a much ſuperior Produce 


to what they have done of many Years if under 
the common Management. 


While this is doing, let the Gardener obſerve 
the Shoots made by the Trees, for they will be 
the more vigorious and luxuriant by ſuch Ma- 


nagement; and if not regulated, will ſoon grow ]- 


into Confuſion, All fore-right Shoots muſt be 
diſplaced ; and great Care taken to train properly 
ſuch as riſe in a better Direction; and in Places 
where they are wanted, they ſhould at this early 
Time be brought to the Wall, and ſecured by 
a looſe nailing ; that they may be early accuſtom'd 
to the proper Form, and their Juices accuſtom'd 


'to run in a fit Direction. 


The Fruit will fare vaſtly the better for this 
Management of the Branches ; for in the Luxu- 
riance of Growth, which will be given by this 
Cultivation of the Trees, the young Shoots will 
not only be more numerous, but larger and fuller 


of Leaves, and the Fruit would be injur'd by too 


much Shade, unleſs thus remedy'd. 


We have obſerved before, that the ripening of 
Fruit depends upon the Influence of the Sun, and 
the Flavour of it to the free Paſſage of the Air : 
*tis for want of this forced Fruits are poor ; and 


whatever in any Degree prevents the Acceſs of 


either, ſo far hurts the Produce : Leaves are ne- 
ceſſary to keep off the too free Viſitation of the 
Sun Beams, which would elſe exhauſt the F ruit, 
and make it wither, when it ſhould ſwell for 
ripening; but numerous Boughs are too full a 
Shade, and the Extream on this Side is as bad as 
the other. 

The Gardener ought to make himſelf perfectly 
acquainted with the Reaſons of all his directed 
Practice, for there will be little good in his fol- 
lowing Rules mechanically : when he underſtands 
the Purpoſe and Reaſons of what we propoſe, he 
will ſee not only the Convenience and Advan- 
tage, but the Neceſſity of the Compliance : and 
will know how to perform the Work regularly, 
and in due Proportion. 


The Care of the young Shoots which are pre- 


keep the Mould always damp, and ſo diſcreetly | ſerved is far from an Impoſition of needleſs Trou- 


ble 
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A GOMPLYAT-.BODY, &c. 
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May. ble upon him; for every Minutes Work he be- 


ſtows at this Time, whether in regulating theſe, 
or reducing others, will ſave that of many in the 
ſucceeding Seaſons. | 

The Perfection of Wall-Fruit is one very con- 


LY 
& 4 k,* a hay * * \ 
. _ » * 85 
L »* © o 
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ſiderable Article of his Praiſe, and he will thus 


— 


May. 


as far as poſſible enſure it: he will remove every 


Annoyance; and promote every Thing. that can 
be ſerviceable to its ripening. 


* 


8 QOTTOUN IF. 
CHLORIS, or the KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


HE Spring Crops are in a great Meaſure 

ſecured, but our Gardener is to look for- 

ward to every Period of Time; and to prepare 

for new Produce, or a Continuation of the old in 
'rs Excellence at all Seaſons. 

The three great Articles, Beans, Peaſe, and 


French Beans may yet be planted ; and it will be 


always adviſeable to put ſome of each Kind now 
into the Ground. They will require more Water- 
ings than thoſe planted earlier ; but with this 
Care, careful Weedings, and often breaking the 
Mould between them, they will come in for Uſe 
at a very agreeable Time, and will be good in 
their Kinds. 

The Gardener will remember on this Occaſion 
what we have told him of digging between grow- 
ing Plants; that it not only ſupplies Nouriſhment 
in a very happy Manner, but makes the Crop 
better than any Way elſe able to bear dry Sea- 


| ſons. Such are to be now expected, and there 


is all the Reaſon imaginable to prefer this to any 
other Method in the preſent late Plantation. 

Weeding and Watering are eſſential now, and 
muſt be continued from time to time with Care 
over the whole Ground. The young Crops will 
require moſt of the former Attention, and the 
older of the latter; but neither muſt be neglected 
in regard of one or of the other. | 

If Weeds be ſuffered to grow up among the 
young Plants, they will ſtarve and deſtroy them. 
They will always out-grow the Plantation, be- 
cauſe they are the natural Produce of the Ground. 
In the larger and more eſtabliſh*d Crops they 
will do leſs Harm, but ſtill a great deal: if they 
cannot deſtroy they will impoveriſh them; and 
dry Weather joining its Force, the Crop will come 
to little. The Bloſſoms which by this Time are 
ready to appear, will-fall off without Fruit. 

If the Ground have been manag'd as we di- 
rected, the Crop of Weeds, tho? plentiful, will be 
dut young: they will be beſt pulled up by 
Hand, and this at the ſame Time looſens the 
Mould about the Roots of the Crop, ſo that a 
Watering coming upon that, the whole Buſineſs 


is done at once, The Plants will be ſet on grow- 


ing with ſuch Force, that they will for the future 
ſtarve thoſe Weeds as the Chance of Winds ſhall 
ſow among them. 

Once every Week now, and for ſome ſucceed- 


ing Time, let the. Gardener ſow young Sallad 


Herbs. The Produce will be very agreeable by 
way of Variety, even when the beſt of the larger 
Kinds are come in; and the Repetition of theſe 
frequent Sowings will keep them always in good 


order: for as they riſe quick at theſe Seaſons, 


they alſo quickly run up too rank for Uſe. 

It will be time now to plant out the Cabbage 
and Savoys for Winter Service; and this may 
with due Care be done upon Parts of the Ground 
cleared from other Crops. | 

The Radiſhes of ſeveral early Sowings will be 
now paſt Service. Let them be pulled up: let 
the careful Gardener ſcatter over the Ground an 
Inch depth of a Mixture of old Dung from a 
Melon Bed, and Pond Mud, with a little Soot. 

This being laid all of a Thickneſs muſt be dug 
in, and the Mould thrown up for a Week in 
Ridges. Then let it be levelled, and the Cab- 
bage and Savoy Plants ſet in Rows at ſuch Di- 
ſtance, that a Spade can be brought in between 
them in the Summer Months. All Weeds muſt 
be kept out, and from time to time the Mould 
muſt be drawn up about their Stems in good Wea- 
ther. This will ſtrengthen them greatly, but Care 


muſt be taken in the doing it not to bury the 


Heart, or let any Mould get in among the 
Leaves. | 

The Cucumber and Melon Plants under Frames 
muſt be now carefully attended. They are apt 
to hang their Leaves, and grow faint : this will 
happen either from the too great Power of the 
Sun, or the want of a ſufficient Depth of Mould. 

In the firſt of theſe Caſes the Frames muſt be 
cover'd with Mats in the Heat of the Day in- 
ſtead of Glaſſes, and in the other an Inch depth 


of freſh Mould muſt be ſpread over the whole 


Bed. | 
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NUMBER XXXVI. 
For the Latter End of M A Y. 
I  EATTECEED 
ile. 
FLORA, or the PrxASsURE-GARDEN. 
CHAP. 1 


Curious Plants and Flowers now in their Perfection. 


1. The CLUSTER TULIP. 


May. E have given, in a preceding Number, | acquainted with this; and they have narn'd it, 

a general Account of the Tulip Kind, | from the Time of its Blowing, the late Tulip, 
T l. 36. and many elegant Varieties riſing from | Tulipa ſerotina; and from this Diviſion of the 
1. 


Culture: but their Store is not exhauſted; nor | Stalk for the Support of numerous Flowers, Ju- 
ſhall we want of this the Fritillary, or other Kinds, | lipa ramoſa, and Tulipa polyclonos; Terms expreſs- 
ſome elegant Flowers, that, blowing later than | ing in the two Languages, the branched Tulip. 

the uſual Time, mix almoſt Spring with Summer, CLusivs, who deſctibes this Kind in the com- 


and ſhew their painted Heads among thoſe of al- | mon Condition of bearing a ſingle Flower, under- 


together different Nature. | ſtands it as diſtinct in Species; and naming the clu- 
The preſent Tulip is an Inſtance : ſingular in a | ſter'd Number, conſiders that as a Variety. The 
very ſtriking Quality, the Number of Flowers on | Student in LI NN Æus's Method, is to conſider it as 


the ſame Stalk, and from its later than uſual | one of the Geſnerian Tulips, diſtinguiſh'd by that 


Time of Blowing diſtinguiſh'd among the com- Author, under the Name Tulipa flore erecto foliis 
mon Writers by a peculiar Name. | ovato lanceolatis. 


Two original Kinds, we have told the Student, The Root is very large and oblong, covered 


furniſh all the Variety of our Floriſt's Tulips, the | with a deep brown Skin, and hung with many 

one diſtinguiſh'd by a drooping, the other by an | Fibres. 

erect Flower. This is of the Progeny of the lat- The Leaves are numerous, broad, firm, greyiſh, 

ter Kind, and has ow'd to mere Luxuriance its | wav'd at the Edges, and pointed at the End. 

firſt numerous Flowers, which it preſerves always | The larger lie on the Ground, but there are ſeve- 

when propagated by Off-ſets; but does not certain- | ral of the ſame Form upon the Stalk. 

ly afford from Sowing. This is two Foot and a half high, round, 
This is the great Diſtinction between Species | firm, pale, toward the Top divided into ſeveral 

and Varieties; and this ſhews the preſent Plant, | Branches, and covered with a greyiſh Hoary- 

with all its Singularity, to come only under the | neſs. 

latter Aſſortment. | The Leaves are plac'd alternate on the Stem, 


Thoſe who wrote early on Flowers, were | and at the Top of every Branch ſtands one vaſt 
Numb. XXXVI. N EF Flower: 
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is all the Reaſon imaginable to prefer this to any 


In the larger and more eſtabliſh'd Crops they 


ble upon him; for every Minutes Work he be- 


ſtows at this Time, whether in regulating theſe, 
or reducing others, will ſave that of many in the 


ſucceeding Seaſons. 


The Perfection of Wall- F ruit is one very con- | 


- 
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ſiderable Article of his Praiſe, and he will thus May, 


as far as poſſible enſure it: e will remove every 
Annoyance; and promote every Thing. that can 
be ſerviceable to its ning 


SECTION VV. 
CHLORIS, or the KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


T HE Spring Crops are in a great Meaſure 
ſecured, but our Gardener is to look for- 


ward to every Period of Time; and to prepare 
for new Produce, or a Continuation of the old in 
its Excellence at all Seaſons. f 

The three great Articles, Beans, Peaſe, and 
French Beans may yet be planted ; and it will be 
always adviſable to put ſome of each Kind now 
into the Ground, They will require more Water- 
ings than thoſe planted earlier ; but with this 
Care, careful Weedings, and often breaking the 
Mould between them, they will come in for Uſe 
at a very agreeable Time, and Lg be good in 
their Kinds. 

The Gardener will remember on this Occaſion 
what we have told him of digging between grow- 
ing Plants; that it not only ſupplies Nouriſhment 
in a very happy Manner, but makes the Crop 
better than any Way elſe able to bear dry Sea- 
ſons. Such are to be now expected, and there 


other Method in the preſent late Plantation. 

Weeding and Watering are eſſential now, and 

muſt be continued from time to time with Care 

over the whole Ground. The young Crops will 
require moſt of the former Attention, and the 
older of the latter; but neither muſt be 3 
in regard of one or of the other. 

If Weeds be ſuffered to grow up among the 
young Plants, they will ſtarve and deſtroy them. 
They will always out- grow the Plantation, be- 
cauſe they are the natural Produce of the Ground. 


will do leſs Harm, but ſtill a great deal: if they 
cannot deſtroy they will impoveriſh them; and 
dry Weather joining its Force, the Crop vill come 
to little. The Bloſſoms which by this Time are 
ready to appear, will fall off without Fruit. 

If the Ground have been manag'd as we di- 
rected, the Crop of Weeds, tho? plentiful, will be 
dut young: they will be beſt pulled up by 
Hand, and this at the ſame Time looſens the 
Mould about the Roots of the Crop, ſo that a 


— 


Watering coming upon that, the whole Buſineſs 


Bed. 


is done at once. The Plants will be ſet on 


ing with ſuch Force, that they will for the future 
ſtarve thoſe Weeds as the Chance of Winds ſhall 
ſow among them. 

Once every Week now, and-for ſome ſucceed- 
ing Time, let the Gardener” ſow young Sallad 
Herbs. The Produce will be very agreeable by 
way of Variety, even when the beſt of the larger 


| Kinds are come in; and the Repetition of theſe 
frequent Sowings will keep them always in good 


order: for as they riſe quick at theſe Seaſons, 
they alſo quickly run up too rank for Uſe. 
It will be time now to plant out the Cabbage 


and Savoys for Winter Service; and this may 


with due Care be done upon Parts of the Ground 
cleared from other Crops. 

The Radiſhes of ſeveral early Sowings will be 
now paſt Service. Let them be pulled up: let 
the careful Gardener ſcatter over the Ground an 
Inch depth of a Mixture of old Dung from a 
Melon Bed, and Pond Mud, with a little Soot. 

This being laid all of a Thickneſs muſt be dug 


in, and the Mould thrown up for a Week in 


Ridges. Then let it be levelled, and the Cab- 
bage and Savoy Plants ſet in Rows at ſuch Di- 
ſtance, that a Spade can be brought in between 
them in the Summer Months. All Weeds mult 
be kept out, and from time to time the Mould 
mult be drawn up about their Stems in good Wea- 
ther. This will ſtrengthen them greatly, but Care 
muſt be taken in the doing it not to bury the 
Heart, or let any Mould get in among the 
Leaves. 

The Cucumber and Melon Plants under Frames 


muſt be now carefully attended. They are. apt 


to hang their Leaves, and grow faint : this will 
happen either from the too great Power of the 
Sun, or the want of a ſufficient Depth of Mould. 
In the firſt of theſe Caſes the Frames muſt be 
cover'd with Mats in the Heat of the Day in- 
ſtead of Glaſſes, and in the other an Inch depth 
of freſh Mould muſt be ſpread over the whole 
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FLORA, or the Pl RASURE- GARDEN. 


C HAP. I, 
we © Curious Plants and Flowers now in their Perfection. 
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1. The CLUSTER TULIP. 


May. E have given, in a preceding Number, acquainted with this; and they have nam a it, May. 
a general Account of the Tulip Kind, | from the Time of its Blowing, the late Tulip, 
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ſhall we want of this the Fritillary, or other Kinds, 
ſome elegant Flowers, that, blowing later than 


the uſual Time, mix almoſt Spring with Summer, 


and ſhew their painted Heads among thoſe of al- 
together different Nature. 

The preſent Tulip is an Inſtance : ſingular in a 
very ſtriking Quality, the Number of Flowers on 
the ſame Stalk, and from its later than uſual 
Time of Blowing diftinguiſh'd among the com- 
mon Writers by a peculiar Name. 

Two original Kinds, we have told the Student, 
furniſh all the Variety of our Floriſt's Tulips, the 
one diſtinguiſh'd' by a drooping, the other by an 
erect Flower. This is of the Progeny of the lat- 
ter Kind, and has ow'd to mere Luxuriance its 
firſt numerous Flowers, which it preſerves always 
when propagated by Off-ſets; but does not certain- 
ly afford from Sowing. 

This is the great Diſtinction between Species 
and Varieties; and this ſhews the preſent Plant, 


latter Aſſortment. 


Thoſe who wrote early on 'F Wee, were 
Numb. XXXVI. | ah od 


with all its Singularity, to come Lg under the | 


lipa ramoſa, and Tulipa polyclonos; Terms expreſs- 
ing in the two Languages, the branched Tulip. 


CLusivs, who deſcribes this Kind in the com- 
mon Condition of bearing a ſingle Flower, under- 


ſtands it as diſtinct in Species; and naming the clu- 
ſter'd Number, conſiders that as a Variety. The 


Student in Linn zvs's Method, is to conſider it as 
one of the Geſnerian Tulips, diſtinguiſh'd by that 


Author, under the Name Tulipa flore erecto foliis 
ovato lanceolatis. 

The Root is very large and oblong, covered 
with a deep brown Skin, and hung with many 
Fibres. | 
The Leaves are numerous, broad, firm, greyiſh, 
wav'd at the Edges, and pointed at the End. 
The larger lie on the Ground, but there are ſeve- 
ral of the ſame Fortn upon the Stalk. 

This is two Foot and a half high, round, 
firm, pale, toward the Top divided into ſeveral 
Branches, and covered with a greyiſh Hoary- 
neſs. - 

The Leaves are plac'd alternate on the Stem, 
and at the Top of every Branch ſtands one vaſt 
we & Flower ; 


FL 36. and many elegant Varieties riſing from | Tulipa ſerotina; and from this Diviſion of the | 
8. 1. Culture: but their Store is not exhauſted; nor | Stalk for the Support of numerous Flowers, Tu- 
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A COMPLEAT BODY 


May. 


Pl. 36. 


Fig. 2» 


' neral Cautions ſhould be held in its Culture. 
It is near two hundred Years ſince the Geſnerian |, 


Flower: the Form i is that of the common Tulip: 


the Colour a duſky red, ſometimes a deep yellow ; 
with a violet, black, or duſky Baſe, naturally 
terminated on each Petal by a white Line. 


The internal Parts are the ſame as in the other 


Tulips ; and they refer i it plainly to the Hexqndria 
Monogyniag: the Sixth Claſs in the LIN N AM Me- 
thod, and its firſt Section. 


Culture of this Tu Lv. 


It is, in the State wherein we deſcribe, it, the 


Creature of the Gardener's Induſtry, but in its 


natural Condition, it abounds wild in the damp 
Meadows of the Eaſt, whence we learn, what ge- 


or Oriental Tulip was firſt brought into the Euro- 


pean Gardens, where this Variety of it was ſoon 
| produc'd; and where it now occafionally makes 
its Appearance in the Beds of thoſe whoſe Pa- 


tience raiſes their Flowers from Seed. 

Whether branched or fimple, its own Seeds 
farely produce any Varieties, except in regard of 
that Particular: the moſt I have ſeen elſe, is, that 
the Seeds of the yellow will produce the red 
late Tulip, and thoſe of the red the yellow; as 
this CLus1vs, diligent in Experiments, and faith- 
ful in his Relations of them, found long before, 


157 


| with the ſame Limitations. 
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May. 


Tis ſtrange, but it appears alſo certain, that 


the Antients were unacquainted with this ſingular 
and elegant Flower. That the Greeks, ſtudious of 


Plants, and Admirers, in a ei hor fn of their 
Beauty af 


* 


and ſo j by its F orm and Colour) is is 


very ſingular; but there is not in any of their 


Writers an Account of it, nor a Name for it in 
their Language. 

The Word Tulip is of Turkiſh Origin, and late 
known ; z we receiv d the elegant Kinds from them 
in 1559; and tho' the little yellow Species with the 
drooping Head, is native of eg It was long 


overlook ct. 


They gueſs iy, who eg bs Tulip the 
Plant celebrated to ſuch Extravagance by ThRo- 
PHRASTUS, for its invigorating Qualities, that, 
PLiNy-(who did not uſe to ſtick at little Miracles) 


| ſtaggers at the Repetition, and records for his 


Authority, the elſewhere grave and accurate Man- 
ner of his Original Author. 

THEOPHRASTUS gives no Deſcription : an In- 
dian, he ſays, poſſeſs'd that Plant, and taught 
them its Effects: it was the Gin/eng probably of 
modern Times, Native of a Part of the Indies 
with which they had Intercourſe, and now cele- 
brated for like, tho? not equal Virtues. 


2 ZUMBUL 
This is a very elegant and valuable Plant: long 
known in our Gardens, and worthy to be conti- 
nued there with all kind of Attention. The Au- 
thors in general who have written of Flowers have 
mention'd it, and all under the ſame Name, 
Hyacinth, but with various Additions from its 
Place of Growth or Accidental Marks, Oriental 
Hyacinth, and Hyacinth of Conſtantinople, Indian 
Hyacinth, and Zumbul Indi: others have call'd it 
ſpotted Hyacinth: the Stalk and Leaves in the lower 
Part being frequently ſtain d and ſpotted in an 
elegant tho? irregular Manner. 

Linn&vus, who adopts Names from more 
laſting Characters, calls it Hyacinthus corollis 
infundibuliformibus ſemiſexifidis baſi ventricofis : 
Funnel-flower'd Hyacinth, with the Flowers ſwoln 
at the Baſe, and lightly cut at the Edge into ſix 
Segments. 

Under this Name he comprehends all the Va- 
rieties of Oriental Hyacinths, (Species as others call 
them) and does not allow this, which the Garden- 
ers hold ſo extremely diſtin& from the reſt, to be 
any thing more. 

The Root is very large, round and white, full 
of Juice, and hung with many thick Fibres. 

The Leaves are numerous, broad, and very 
conſpicuous ; they reſemble thoſe of the Lilly: 
they are of a freſh green, wav'd at the Edges, 
and often curl'd or twiſted. 

The Stalk is round, firm, fourteen Inches high; 
and upright, except that it bends toward the Top 

3 


HYACINTH. 


with the Weight of its numerous large Flowers. 


The lower Part of it is variouſly and elegant- 
ly clouded and ſpotted with Purple ; and uſually 
the Bottoms of the Leaves are in the ſame 
Manner painted like the Stalk of the great Dragons. 


The Flowers are very large, and naturally of a 


Celeſtial Blue: they hang in great Cluſters. from 
the Top down one third of the Length of the 
Stalk : ſometimes they throw themſelves all on 
one Side, in ſome Plants every Way. 

Each has its ſhort Footſtalk. In Form they re- 
ſemble the other Hyacinths, but they are the 


largeſt of their Kind; and by Culture their Co- 


lour will be chang'd in many Degrees; it will 
grow deeper or paler :. there will be a Mixture of 
Red in various Proportions with. the Blue, which 
will make it Purple; and it will ſometimes be 
fleſhy or White. "Theſe are all fine Colours, and 
the Flower is very elegant in all of them, but in 
none ſo truly fine as in its pure celeſtial Blue, its 
genuine and natural Colour, 

The Flower is form'd'of one Petal, and ona 
naked to its Footſtalk : it is rounded at the Baſe, 
cylindric and tubular in the Body, and at the Rim 
it turns up in fix large and elegant Segments. 

Within ſtand ſix ſhort Filaments, whoſe Buttons 
converge : and there is in the Centre of theſe a 
ſhort Style with an obtuſe Head. The ſix Fila- 


ments ſhew it one of the Hexandria of Linn us, 
and its ſingle Style one of the n the 


ſixth Claſs and its firſt Section. 
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the Plant, two Things; that it is an excellent 


Culture of this Hy acinTH. 


It is a Native of the Eaft, and is there found | 
bordering the Woods and Thickets, where the 
Mould is light and fine; as the common Blue Bell 

urs. 
k In the Eaſt-Indies it is uſually found in rich 
Soils, and where there is ſome Moiſture: in Africa, | 
where it is ſcarce leſs common, it will grow in 
burning Sand. This makes a Difference very 
conſiderable and conſpicuous in the Plant. The 
Afatic is large, and has the Flowers of the true 
Celeſtial Blue: the African is ſmaller, the Stalks 
are more ſpotted, and the Flowers uſually have 
more or leſs of the Red with their natural Blue. 

A Plant ſubject to ſo much Variation in its na- 
tural State, may well admit great Changes in our 
Gardens: theſe not only ſnew themſelves in the 
Flowers, which will be ſingle and double, as well 
as red, white, and blue, but in the Leaves 
and Seaſon of Flowering: for ſome are "earlier, 
ſome much later. 

All this depends upon the ſame original Cauſe, 
the Difference between the Afratic and African 
Plants ; for the African as they are ſmaller and 
narrower leav'd, are alſo earlier in Flowering. 
We have obtain'd Seeds from both theſe Places, 
and the Plants rais'd from them have in ſome 
Degree ſhar'd the natural Qualities of their O- 
riginal. From theſe we have propagated an in- 
numerable Store, and theſe partake variouſly of 
theſe ſeveral Properties. 


The Gardener is to learn from this Hiſtory of 


Subject for his Induſtry, becauſe naturally ſuſcep- 
tible of ſo much Change; and that he has his 
Choice to raiſe it on a dryer and more poor, or 
on a ſomewhat moiſter and more rich Soil. 

The Compoſt I have found to ſucceed with it 
beſt, and from which not only the fineſt Flowers, 
but the greateſt Variety of them have heen produced 
under my own Care, is of a middle Nature be- 


tween the two: it is compos'd thus : 


Mix equal Parts of freſh Paſture-Earth and rich 


Peck of Sand, and the ſame Quantity of Earth 


from under a Wood-Pile. Throw the Whole up 


in a Heap, expos'd to the Weather, and let it lie 
from Oftober to the End of Fuly following. 


Then fill ſome Seed-Boxes with it, and ſow on 


it moderately thick the Seeds of the great blue- 


flower'd Kind, gather'd from robuſt Plants, that 
have the Stalks well ſpotted. Sift over them a 
Finger-Breadth of Mould, and place them where 
they may have the Morning Sun all Autumn. 

In Winter let them have the full Noon-Sun; 
and in Spring let them be remoy*d into their firſt 
Place. In very ſharp Weather let the Surface 
be cover'd with a little Pea-ſtraw : at all Seaſons 
let it be kept clear from Weeds ; and from Time 
to Time let its Quality be examined, that it may 
not grow too dry. 28 

With this Management the young Plants will 
appear in February, and their green Leaves will 
ſtand out a great Part of Summer. 

When they are faded, half an Inch of freſh 
Earth muſt be ſifted over the Surface, and it muſt 
be kept clear from Weeds as at firſt, _ 

A large Parcel of Compoſt ſhould be now 
made as the firſt, and the Auguſt following a Bed 
ſhould be prepar'd with it, and the Roots ſeparated 
from the Mould in the Boxes, and planted in it. 

They will flower the fourth or fifth Year from 
Sowing 3 and the Gardener will find his Trouble 
and his Patience very well rewarded, by their 
Number, Variety, and Excellence, 

This is the Way to raiſe them in Plenty, Variety 
and Beauty. The Method of preſerving and ma- 
naging the Roots, 'when full grown, we have de- 
clar'd already. The common Practice is to pro- 
pagate and encreaſe the Flowers from Off-ſets pro- 
duc'd by the old Roots : this is a certain Way of 
preſerving the ſame Flower; but the true Spirit 


of Gardening is not content with that: neither 


will theſe Off-ſets for ever preſerve the Luſtre of 
the original Plant. 


2 GOLDEN 


Our Student knows that Amaryllis is a Name 


. of modern Origin, as apply'd to a Genus of 


Plants. We have made him acquainted with ſe- 
veral of the Species, all elegant; and for the 
moſt Part deſcrib'd under very various Names, 
by thoſe who wrote before the Time of the mo- 
dern Improvements of the Science, 


Lix vs firſt brought the Plants of this Ge- 


nus together : he found them ally'd by Nature, 
tho? disjoin'd by unfiniſh'd Art; and having ſepa- 
rated them from all others, he diſtinguiſh'd them 
by this perhaps fantaſtic but certainly appropriated 
Name. Moſt of the others had been call'd Nar- 
ciſſus; and this by ſome has been diſtinguiſh'd by 
the ſame Generical Name; by others it has been 
rank d among the Colchicums. 


AMARYLLIS. 


C. BauhIxE calls it yellow Colchicum: C. u- 
srus has been follow'd by moſt in naming it a 
Narciſſus, adding the Term Autumnalis, to denote 
the Time of its Flowering ; tho? this has no Cer- 
tainty, for the Flower is now perfect in ſome 
Gardens, and is often much earlier as well as 
much later. 

LIN N EuSs, who forms his Names * real 
Characters, calls it Amaryllis ſpatha uniflora corolla 
equali ſtaminibus declinatis: Single-flower'd Ama- 
ryllis, with the Flower wpright, and the Threads 
ſtooping. | 

The Root is large, roundiſh, black on the Out- 
ſide, white within, Juicy, and hung with many 
Fibres. 

The Leaves are long and moderately broad, 


wav'd 


May. 
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ſharp- pointed, and ſmall at the Baſe. 


* at the Edges, pointed at FR End, ahd of 


a deep blackiſh green. 
The Stalk is firm, round, and of a pale green. 


It riſes in the Midſt of the Leaves, and is but an 


Inch or two in Height. 
On its Top ſtands a ſingle F lower, large, of 
a golden Yellow, and very beautiful. It burſts 


33 an oblong Scabbard, and is upright hollow, 


and regularly ſhap'd. 0 

The Petals are ſix: broadeſt in the Middle, 
Within 
ſtand ſix Filaments, crown'd with oblong Buttons, 
and in the Midſt of them a Style, with a K 
parted Head. | 

The Claſs and Place of the Plant in ike Lin- 
NAAN Syſtem are learn'd from this: it is, as the 
former, one of the Sixth Claſs, the Hexaneria, 


and of its firſt Section. 


The Seed-veſſel which follows the Flower, is 
of an oval Form, and has three Valves and three 
Cells, with numerous Seeds. 


Culture of this AMARYLLIS. 


Beſide the Beauty and Singularity of this 
Flower, (for it has both in no mean Degree) the 
Eaſe of its Culture is no ſmall Recommendation : 
it is encreas'd eaſily by Off- ſets, tho? rais'd more 
ſucceſsfully by Seeds, and in * Way requires 
little Attention. | 

It is a Native of many Parts of Europe, eſpe- 
cially of Spain: it riſes there in damp Ground 
very CY and paints the Meadows as our 


Crowfoot. 
The Soil to be prepar'd for it ſhould reſemble 


this which it has naturally; and the Part of the 
World wherein it is wild, will inform the Gar- 
dener that it requires no Stove or nn to 
bring it to Perfection. | 

Let him mix up a Compoſt of the following 
Ingredients : | 


| 


Plants, and broader and narrower Leaves. 


A Barrow of Earth from under the Turf in a May. 
rich Meadow, a Buſhel of Pond - Mud; and a Peck 


of old Cow- dung. Throw theſe up in a Heap all 
Winter, and in Spring let them have an Addition 
of; ſome Soot. Let them be turn'd up again to the 
Weather, and remain in that Manner till Au- 
guft. 

This is a Compoſt well ſuited not only to this, 

but to many other of the Plants wen from 
the Meadows into our Gardens. 
In the latter End of Auguſt let the Mould be 
dug out of a Border in a Part of the Seminary, 
open to the South Eaſt, and let this Compoſt be 
thrown. in. On this, when the Surface is levell'd, 
let ſome Seeds of the Plant, ſav'd with Care from 
the earlieſt Flowers, and ſuch as have blown 
ſtrongeſt, be ſow'd moderately thick. Sift 
over them a Quarter of an Inch of the ſame 
Compoſt, and throw ſome H awthora 1 upon 
the Bed. 

All the Care it will require farther; is Weeding 
at Times, and Watering when the Mould is too 
dry. The young Plants muſt be thin'd where 
they ſtand cloſe, and at two Years Growth 
they may be planted out into a Bed at four 
Inches Diſtance. 

The Gardener, when they come to Flower, 
will find among them a great deal of Variety, 
deeper and paler Flowers, larger and ſmaller 
Theſe 
have been conſider'd by ſome as the Marks of 
diſtinct Species; but he will know in what Man- 
ner to conſider them, when himſelf has raya | 
them all from the ſame Seed, | 

After this, the better Kinds are to be ſeparated, 
and propagated by Off-ſets. But we adviſe the 
Gardener on this, as all the preceding Occaſions, 
now and then to repeat the Article of Sowing. 
The Trouble is really very trifling, and the Re- 
ward is a certain Improvement. 


4. The 

We call here by the Gardener's Name, a Plant 
to which a very different Generical Title belongs. 
He will underſtand by this what Flower we mean, 
and we are then to tell him it is properly a Fritil- 
lary : the Title muſt not ſurpriſe him, the Crown 
Imperial belongs to the ſame Claſs, He may be 
indulg'd in calling both theſe by thoſe long ac- 
cuſtom'd Names, but *tis fit he know that their 
Flowers ſhew them truly of the Fritillary Kind. 

This is a very ſingular and elegant Species, con- 
ſpicuous for the Number and Diſpoſition of the 
Flowers, more than for their ſingle Elegance; 
but, on the whole, extremely worth the Care 
beſtow'd upon it in our Gardens. 


We obtain'd it from Suſa, about a kind | 


and eighty Years ſince; and thoſe who firſt re- 
ceiv'd it call'd it thence the San, or, in a more 


_ extenſive Phraſe, the Per/ian Lilly, 
I 


PERSIAN LILLY. 


We have ſeen the Word Lilly apply'd wildly, 
by thoſe unartful Authors on many Inſtances, 
and this is not the leaſt; for the Plant has not 
the ſlighteſt Reſemblance to that Genus 

Linnevs plac'd it in its proper Rank. He 
determin'd the Genus Fritillary by the invariable 
and diſtinctive Character of the Flower, and he 
added this to the reſt of that Name, giving, 
as the Characters of the Species, racemo nudiuſculo 
foliis obliquis : Oblique-leav'd Fritillary, with the 
Flowers in an almoſt naked Cluſter. 

The Root is very large, round, and compos d 
of great Scales, cover'd with a thin Membrane: 
in Colour of a yellowiſh White, and of a diſ- 
agreeable Taſte. 

The Stalk is round, firm, upright, and two 
Foot high, of a pale green; and from the Bot- 
tom 
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| tom to half its Height, or more, thick ſet with 


Pl. 36. 
Fig. 5. 


Theſe are long, narrow, ſharp- pointed, wav d, 


and of a pale but not unpleaſant green, 


The Flowers are numerous, and they. crown 
the Plant in a long Spike of a pyramidal Form. 
All have Footſtalks ; but. thoſe of * lower | 
Flowers are longeit. 

The Flowers themſelves are ſmall, they hang 
drooping from their Footſtalks, and their Colour 
is a deep Purple; paler on the Inſide than with- 
out, and with a little Greenneſs about the Baſes of 
the Petals. 

Each Flower is compos d of ſix, W is 
of a Bell- like Form: it riſes from the Footſtalk 
naked, and the Petals are oblong, obtuſe, and 
parallel in Diſpoſition. In the Baſe of each Pe- 
tal there is a Hollow, in which is lodg'd a Drop 
of Honey-Juice. Theſe Characters. refer the 
Plant to the Fritillary Kind ; and the Claſs is ob- 
viouſly written in the internal Parts: theſe are fix | 


Filaments gather'd cloſe about a ſingle Style. From | 
' theſe it is to be adjudg'd to the Hexandria Mono- 


gynia, the ſixth Claſs of Linx Æus and its firſt 
Section. 


Culture of this FxITILLARv. 


beſt in a rich Soil where there is ſome. Moiſture. 
This muſt be our Rule for adapting a proper 
Compoſt; and in the Choice of a Place for it, 
ſo much Regard ſhould be had to its native 
Warmth of Climate, that it be not too much 


quite unſhelter d. Let the Compoſt be four Parts 
rich Meadow- Earth, and one Part rotted Cow- 
dung. Let this lie from November to Auguſt ex- 
pos'd to the Air, and often turn'dz and then let 
it be put in the Place of ſome Mould dug out of 
| the Seminary, in a Part of the Ground not too 
much expos'd to the North, nor open to the 
Noon-day Sun. 

Leet Seeds be ſav'd from a 3 and well 
growing Plant, and ſown upon this Compoſt. 
Let a third of an Inch of the ſame Mould be 
ſifted over them, and let the Bed be defended by 
a few Hawthorn Buſhes; and kept weeded. 


The Plants will grow gradually to their Perfec- 

tion; and when they are fit to be brought into 
the Garden, a Bed of the ſame Compoſt muſt be 
made for them, and they muſt be planted at a 
Foot Diſtance. Here they will flower in the 
higheſt Perfection; the beſt of them ſhould be 
mark' d, and Wb N 1 by 
Off- ſets. 

Few are at the Trouble to in this Plant from 
Seed; but none will have it in the greateſt De- 
gree of Perfection by any other Method. 
There is not the Temptation of new Flowers 
to lead Men to this Practice, for the Plant is the 
ſame in general, however propagated ; but there 


: l. s a vaſt Difference in the Strength of the Colour 
In Pera, where the Plant is native, it thrives 


and when this is in its Perfection, it does not laſt 
more than a certain Number of Years in the Off- 


May. 


ſets : they. by Degrees wear out in their Luſtre of 


Flowering; and this careful Method of raiſing by 
Seeds is the only Way of keeping the Plant for a 


| | Continuance in the full Glory, 
expos'd; nor muſt it be left, during Winter, | fad | 


md... Ai. Ai. * F WY 


5s. PROLIFEROUS SCARLET ANEMONE. 


We have occaſionally treated of Anemonies be- 
fore, but have refer'd the full Confideration of 


their Culture and Management to this Place, 


where treating of one of the moſt conſpicuous 
and ſingular Kinds, the Art of raiſing that may 
comprehend the whole Doctrine of the others. 
The Reader has been told before, that all 
that Blaze of Beauty and Variety we ſee in the 
Anemone Kind, is the Produce of a few original 
Species. All that Nature has done toward it, is 
compris'd in narrow Limits; but the Produce of 
Art from a good Management of theſe, is innu- 
merable ; and the new Productions are endleſs. 
From the broad-leay'd and narrow-leav'd Ane- 


mone proceed all our elegant Flowers. This of 


which we treat here is of the latter Kind, and 


owes its redundant Beauty to repeated Operations 
of the Gardener. 

The Seeds of a ſingle Anemone of this Kind 
produce a ſemi-double : Seeds from that Flower 
afford a perfect double Anemone; and good Ma- 
nagement and good Fortune combining, produce 
from the Seeds of the laſt, the proliferous | 


Flower here mention'd ; double in the moſt per- 


Ne 36. 


fect Manner, and ſending up from its Centre an- 
other Flower, no way inferior to itſelf in Bigneſs, 
Colouring, or Multiplicity of Petals. 


This Effect of exuberant Nature we have ex- 
plain'd on the Occaſion of the Ranunculus in 
two Kinds; but in both thoſe the ſecond Flower 
is ſmaller than the Original : *tis peculiar to this 
Anemone to have it equal. 

So conſpicuous a Variety could not eſcape the 
Notice of thoſe who firſt treated of Flowers after 
its Production. They have nam'd it with Won- 
der, and dwelt on its Deſcription with a kind of 


] Tranſport. | 
They have call'd it Anemone prolifera; Anemone 


fore ſuave rubente prolifera; and, in the Engliſh, 
Childing Anemone, and Proliferous Anemone. 

Linx us, refering it to the original Species, 
allows it, in this peculiar State, no ſeparate 
Name : the plain Kind, to which it owes its Ori- 
gin, he calls Anemone foliis radicalibus ternato de- 
compoſitis, involucro folioſo : Anemone, with the 
Leaves from the Root ſubdivided in Three's, and 
a Leafy Involucrum. 

The Root is oblong, thick, tuberous, and ir- 
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regularly divided into Hinds, of a brown Colour, 
hung with many Fibres, and of an acrid and diſ- 
agreeable Taſte. 

The Leaves are ſupported on long Footftalles 
and are large, of a deep green, divided and fub- 
divided, but all the Way in Three's; and the 
Diviſions are irregular, oblong, and pointed. 

The Stalk is a Foot high, reddiſh toward the 
Ground, not Ry upright, round, and a lit- 
Ute hairy. 

About its Middle ftands a Leafy Subſtance, 
broad, ſhort, and divided in Three's, in the 
Manner of the Leaves; and at its Summit ſtands 
a large and elegant Flower. This, from the firſt 
Opening of the Petals, ſhews in its Centre the 
Rudiment of another, plac'd on its proper Stalk, 
which riſes in the Midſt of the firſt. 


As the firſt Flower opens, the Footſtalk of the | 


other riſes, and that on its Summit begins to 
open; and by that Time the firſt is per- 
fectly expanded, this other is rais'd ſome Inches 


above it, ſpreads its Petals with the fame Free- 


dom, and the Flower in a Day or two more be- 
comes perfect. | 

In this State the Gardener, with good Care, | 
may keep it many Days; but, without ſuch Ma- 


nagement, the lower Flower begins to fade as 


with Green. 


ſoon as the upper one has its full Perfection. 

The Structure of each is perfectly alike, and 
they have the full Beauty of the Anemone Kind, 
when carry'd to the utmoſt Perfection. They 
are of the Bigneſs of a ſmall Roſe, and full of 
doubled Petals : theſe are oblong, narrow, pointed 
at the End, and plac'd in three or four diſtinct 
Series. 

Their Colour is naturally a ſtrong and elegant 


Scarlet; but to this, the ſame Culture that 


gives the Exuberance of the proliferous Flower, 
ſometimes alſo adds Variegation. The Petals 
will be ſtain'd with a paler Red, with White, and 
In either Cafe, it is a Plant of con- 
ſummate Beauty. 

The Characters of Claſſes are very obſcurely 
viſible in theſe double Flowers : to know to what 
Part of a Syſtem ſuch Plants belong, we have 
told the Student he is to trace the luxuriant Varie- 
ty back to its ſimple State, and that he may find 


no Difficulty in that Matter, we _— name what 


that original Plant is, 


He ſees it is the common ſingle fine-leav'd A- 
nemone, and in this the Parts of Impregnation 


are ſufficiently conſpicuous. The Flower riſes 


naked from the Stalk, and has, in this plain 
State, ſix Petals. They are diſpos'd in two Se- 
ries, and the Centre is occupy'd by a Head, com- 
pos'd of the Rudiments of numerous Seeds, and ſur- 
rounded with a vaſt Tuft of Threads: theſe are 
ſhort, and crown'd with double Buttons. 

The Student tracing theſe to their Baſe, finds 
them inſerted not on the Petals but the Receptacle; 
this, with their Number, ſhews the Plant one of 
the Polyandria; and each Rudiment of the clu- 
ſter'd Head, having its pointed Style crown'd 
with an obtuſe Top, ſhews it one of the Poly- 
Onia. 

3 


| 


Culture of the Anzmoxs, _ 


We 8 ſaid that under this Head: we Kat 


deliver at large the Culture and Management of 


the fine Anemonies in general. The Seaſon is 
now very proper; for the Seeds muſt at this Time 
be ſav'd, and the Compoſt pgs or receiv- 
ing them. 

With Regard to the firſt Ancle; the Gardener 


muſt diſtinguiſh carefully the three Kinds of Ane- 


monies, as they are charaQteris'd by the Condition 
of the Flower, the Single, the Semi-double, and 
the Double. With this firſt Diſtinction in his 


Memory, let him go over the Beds of Anemonies 


in full Flower, and ſelect Plants for Seed. 

The Seeds of the fingle are excellent for the 
Production of the common ſemi- double, and ſome 
double Flowers. Theſe have the full Strength of 
Nature, but they are not tobe ſelected for the preſent 
Purpoſe, becaufe more Time and Re- ſowing would 
be requir d. The Seeds of the double Flowers 
are not fit: many of them ripen none, and 


| in thoſe which do, they are weak, and often im- 


perfect. 

This throws the Choice upon the ſemi-double 
Flowers, that is, on ſuch as have ſome Series of 
ſmall Petals within the larger, yet have not the 
whole Body fill'd with them, but have plain, 
conſpicuous, and vigorous Heads of Seeds in their 
Centre, ſurrounded by Threads, with fair and 
perfect Buttons. 

From theſe Flowers perfect Seeds may be ob- 
tain'd, and they have not the firſt C hange to 
paſs, as they muſt, if the Flower in which they 
were ripen'd had been abſolutely ſingle. 

Among the ſemi-double Flowers which have 
this Character, let him ſelect ſuch as have up- 
right, tall, and ſtrong Stalks, and have the 
Flower large and well colour'd. 

Theſe let him mark with Sticks; tying up the 
Stem, to prevent the Wind from having too 
much Power upon it, and then ripen the Seed 
with all poſſible Attention. | 

To this Purpoſe, let him take up the Roots 
that are neareſt theſe; ſtrew a ſmall Parcel of 
ſome rich light Compoſt about the Plants, and 
every Evening give them a gentle Watering. 

As ſoon as they are mark'd, let a Com- 
poſt be mix'd up for the Seed of the following 
Ingredients : 

A Barrow of rich Mould from under the Turf 
in a dry hilly Paſture, a Buſhel of River-Mud, 
three Pecks of rotted Cow-dung, and of hard 
large Sand, and Earth from under a Wood Pile, 
each a Peck and half, 

Throw theſe in a Heap, and once in ten Days 
turn them, working them well together, to break 
the Clods, mix the ingredients, and prevent the 
Growth of Weeds. 

This will be preparing while the Seeds are ri- 
pening. 

When they have acquir'd their Bignch, leave 
off watering the Plants; and as ſoon as they be- 
gin to be looſe: upon the Head, cut off the Heads 
with 
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with a Piece of the Stalk, and lay them on a pa- 
pet'd Shelf to harden. 
After a Week or ten Days ſeparate che Seeds 
from the Head: let them lie a Week more to hatden, 
then them up for Sowing. 
* the 3 Wal is Auguſt chuſe u Part of the 
Seminary that is open to the South -Eaſt, and is 


a riſing Part of the Ground. Dig out che 


Mould, fill up the Place with the nem and 


lay the Surface level. 


Mix with the Seeds ſix Times their Ottey of 
dry Paſture-Mould, and let chem be perfectly 
Monde with ke, ſo as not do lie in Cluſters together, 
Then ſow them with this Mould carefully upon 


the Bed, in a ſtill calm Evening. Sift over them 
2 Quarter of an Inch of the ſame Compoſt, and 


lay upon the Bed ſome Hawthorn-Buſhes z not to 
cover it up cloſe, but to keep off Injuries. -' _ 

Every Day, an Hour before Noon, draw a 
Mat over the whole Bed. The Buſhes will ſup- 


port this, and give Air underneath. Let it be re- 
mov'd at Four in the Afternoon; and when the 


Weather is.cloudy, let it be wholly omitted. The 


only Purpoſe of this Shelter, is to prevent the too 
powerful Effect of the Mid- day Sun dt that Sea- 
ſon, which would dry up the PET to abſolute 
Duſt, and burn the Seeds. 

If no Showers fall, the Bed muſt once in ten 
Days be water'd z but in this there will be requir'd 
great Care. If it be done in a raſh Manner, half 
the Seeds will be waſh'd out of the Ground. A 
0m Pot with a fine Noſe muſt be us'd, and this ſo | 

ag d, that the Water may fall ſoftly upon the 


| 8 like a gentle Shower, refreſhing and 


moiſtening the Earth without diſturbing it. 
The Buſhes are all this Time to remain upon 
the Ground, except it ſhould be neceſſary to re- 
move them, to pick out any chance Weeds. 
 Fhe firſt Week in OZober let them be takes | 
away entirely, and let a Couple of Reed-Hedges | 
be hung on Hinges, at the North and Eaſt Ends | 
of the Bed. Theſe muſt be drawn in to defend | 
the Ground in ſevere Weather, but at other Times 
left open. 


In the Middle of Ofober the young Plants will | 


appear. The Bed mult then be carefully weeded; 


and if they grow too cloſe in any Part, 1 4 
muſt be thin'd. 


Two or three Hoops ER now be plac'd over 


the Bed, and a Canvas or Mat laid in Readineſs, 


to draw over it on Occaſion. | 
With theſe Defences prepar'd in Time, the 


Plants will be kept alive thro' the Winter. The Bed | 


muſt be now continually weeded, that not the 
leaſt Shoot of any thing be ſeen upon it but the 
Plants. 3 

If gentle Showers fall, they muſt be admitted 
freely to the Ground: if it be a Seaſon of 


Drought, their Place muſt be ſupply'd by Wa- 


terings ; but when heavy Rains fall, the Canvas 
or Mat mult be drawn over the Hoops, to ſhelter 
the young Plants from them. 


This is neceſſary on two Occaſions, for theſe 


haſty Showers which fall with Violence, will often 


waſh away the Mould from the tender Roots, 


to their certain Deſtruction; and often ſo much 


1 


| 


Wet. will ſettle on the Bed, as lying abour the 
tendereſt will rot them; or the firſt Froſts of Win- 
ter following them, will have the more Effect 
upon the Mould from its Wetneſs, and will 
harden it in Clods, with Cracks between, which 
will admit the cold Air to their Deſtruction. 

This is the Care needful in Regard of Rains. 
In froſty Weather the Mat or Canvas muſt be 
drawn over the Hoops every Evening, and re- 
moy*d every Morning; or, when very ſevere, kept 


on all Day: and againtt the cold and nipping 


Winds of early Spring, the Reed Fence is to be 
turn'd upon its Hinge, according to the Quarters 
from whence they blow. 


May. 


Thus will the Plants be preſerv'd in Vigour 


thro the Winter. In Spring they muſt be kept 
carefully weeded, and as the Summer advances, 
ſometimes gently water'd, 


In June the Leaves will decay, 


Let the Roots then be carefully tale u up. 


Let the Compoſt be dug out, and a freſh 
Quantity prepat'd for the Purpoſe be put in, and 
let the Bed be enlarg'd, ſo that it may hold the 
Roots at due Diſtance, 

Let the Surface be levell'd, and Lines drawn 
a-croſs and lengthways, at four Inches afunder 
and in the Centre of each Square place one Root, 
with the Bud upwards. Sift over theſe half an 
Inch of Mould, and manage them in Reſpect of 
Weeding and Watering as at firſt, placing the 
Reed Fence to the Southward, to ſhade the 
Ground from the full Sun. | 

The third Week in October give the Bed a very 
careful and perfect Weeding : then ſift on half an 
Inch more of the Compoſt, and defend it as 
the former Winter. : 

Early in Spring the young Plants will appear 
very vigorous and ſtrong, and a great maty of 
them will flower. 

The Gardener is not to judge of their Value 
from theſe their early and maiden Flowers : they 


will often promiſe a great deal, but the Perfection 


' in ſucceeding Seaſons. 


This Spring let a larger Quantity of Compoſt 


be prepat'd, and let the Plants now be well at- 
' tended, 


When the Leaves are decay'd, let them he 


taken carefully out of the Ground, clean them 


from the Mould that hangs about them, pick 
away the decay'd Stalks, and then ſpread them 
upon a Mat in an airy Room, where the Sun does 
not ſhine in. 

When they have lain here long enough to 
harden, pick off any Mould that might be left 
about them at firſt : tye them up in ſmall 


| Bags, not too many together, for Fear of their 


gathering Damp, and hang them up out of the 
Way of Accidents, or Vermin. 

The laſt Week in Auguſt chuſe a Place in the 
Flower-Garden for planting them. Let it Pe 
open to the South-Eaſt, and defended from ne 
full Eaſt and North. Mark out a Space ſuffic ant 
for the Roots, and dig away the Mould : "Tee 

of a Spade deep. Bring in the C\\m- 
poſt prepar'd for this Purpoſe of the ſame Fake 
— and in the ſame Manner as the Hrſt. 


".hrow 
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Throw ĩt into the Place, and lay it twelve Inches 
thick, levelling the Surface. 

Thus let it lie ten Days, then break. i it lightly 
with a Spade, half Spade Depth, and rake it 
even. Draw away: all Clods and Stones, and on 
the clean Bed draw Lines pee er aud a· croſs, 
ſix Inches diſtant, 

Take the Roots out of their Bags, api black 
one of them carefully in the Middle of each 
Square. Sift on more of the Compoſt, and co- 
ver them two Inches and a half. Care muſt be 
taken that the Bud of the Root lie uppermoſt; 
and the Surface of the Bed muſt be now finiſh'd 
with a fine Rake, laying it a an ape N 
throw off the Water... 

If no Showers fall within a Week Aer the 
Planting, let the whole be gently and We 
water d. 

Some Hoops muſt be: planted over thi Bed; 
and in the Severity of Winter there muſt be a 
Mat or Canvas drawn over theſe, either at Night 
only, or, if it be very ſharp, all Day, opening 
them only once in two Days a at Noon; to give 
them ſome free Air. y | 

In Spring the Bed muſt be weeded; and when 
the Flower-Buds appear, great Care muſt be 
taken to defend them from ſharp Winds, by 
drawing on the Mats, or by 1 gs: 
againſt the cold Quarter. 

In April they will flower. | | 

We do not promiſe the Gardener of a Gen 


ty that he will have this elegant proliferous Kind 


from the firſt. Sowing; but whether he have or 
not, his Labour will be well rewarded :. he will 
have ſome ſingle Flowers, which muſt be remov'd; 
many ſemi- double, and perfectly double; and 
whatever were the Colours of the Flowers from 
which he ſav'd the Seeds, he will have among 
theſe Plants rais'd from them, Red, Blue, and 
White; ſimple, and in all poſſible Combinations. 


From the Red and the Blue, will be form'd a vaſt 


Variety of Purples; from the Red and White, 
all the Tinges of Fleſn Colour, Crimſon, and 
Scarlet; and there will get in among theſe ſome 


Green, which will have a fine Effect in their Va- 


riegations. 

If the Proliferous Kind do not appear among 
thoſe, it may be expected from a ſecond Sowing. 
At all Adventures this ſhould be done ey 
Year. 

The beſt ſemi-double Kinds ſhould be marked. 
and the Seeds ſav'd with the ſame Care we before 
directed, and ſow'd in the ſame Manner. 


— 


Thus the Gardener. will 8 Year hs a "ow May. 
many new Flowers; and among them, one Time 


or n will e WN this bold . gat 
Kind: ea an 

The 3 muſt every Year be gd in the 
following Manner: e 12; 

When the Leaves are . ** F lowering, 
* muſt be taken up, clean d as before directed, 
and parted; that is, divided according to their 
Growth into two or more Parts: but let the Gar- 
dener remember, that if he breaks them into too 
Part that has a Bud will grow; hut the boldeſt 
and largeſt Pieces are thoſe which: flower in Fer⸗ 
fection. e, tt L472 
This done, let 3 an up when thy 


are. d, and;preſery'd for Planting; - 


It is a Piece of good Addreſs in the Gee 
to mark the Plants as they are in Flower, by 
Sticks of particular Shape, according to their 
Colours. Thus he will know what Root produ- 
ces what Colour; and keeping theſe ſeparate in 
the Drying, he will be able to n upon the 
Bags their Properties and Colours. | 

This will ſerve an excellent Purpoſe : in the 
next Autumn Planting he will be able to mix the 
Blues and Reds, and Violets and Purples, and 
Peach-blooms and Crimſons, ſo as to ſet off each 


other; and no two of a Cour ſhall wag toge· 


ther. 

This will dend for + an gui Diſpoſition of 
the Plants : but more is to be conſidered in this 
Plantation. The Beauty of the Anemonies is ſo 
great, that the Floriſt wiſhes it permanent. In 
this Reſpect the ſame Methods we have directed 
for the preſerving Tulips in their Bloom, vill be 


ſerviceable : for the ſame Accidents haſten the De- 


cay of. all. The better they are defended from 
Winds, ſtormy Showers, and full os the longer 
they will keep in Beauty, 

But, beſide this, there may be a Succeſſion pro- 
vided in this Kind, by planting the Roots at dif- 
ferent Times. There ſhould be at leaſt three 
Plantations of the Anemony Roots in ſo many 
ſeparate Beds ; the firſt early in September, the ſe- 


cond toward the Middle of gp. and the laſt 
after Chriſtmas. 


Only indifferent Roots muſt be ſav'd for this : 


laſt Plantation ; but there will be this Way a long 
Continuance of the Bloom ; and as one Plantation 


goes off, and the Leaves decay, thoſe Roots muſt 
be er up; not Waiting for the others. 


Nt; 


6. BR OAD- LEAV D CLUSTER FRITILLARY. 


f 


NV. e brought the Reader in our laſt 8 
a0 zainted with many of this painted Tribe, but 
che: are yet two or three others late in F lowering, 


and "0t for that only, but their Beauty worth his 
No . This cluſter'd Kind is one. 


T. Number of Flowers and their elegant Dif- 
x1 


poſition, never fail to pleaſe the moſt incurious 
Eye; and tho' the Colouring be leſs gaudy than 
in ſome others, yet it extreamly. deſerves a nearer 


View, and will not fail to pleaſe the more, the 


more it is examin'd. 
The Root is moderately large. | 
| I The 
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M The Stalk is firm, round, green, upright, and, > | 
— according to the Soil, from ſix to ſixteen Inches in 


Height. | 


The Leaves are very numerous, they ſtand bs. 
poſite at the Bottom; but on the upper Part of 
the Stalk are alternate. Theſe lower Leaves are | 
alſo conſiderably broad, the others are narrow and - 
ſharp-pointed, rib'd, of a pale green. | 

Tze Flowers hang from the Tops of the Stalks | 
in various Directions, but with a wild and pleaſe- 
ing Irregularity. Together they form a roundiſh 
Cluſter, and they hang naturally downward, but 
their Stalks twiſt, and ſometimes turn a little irre- 
gularly upwards. 

Their Colour is a dingy Purple mix d with 
Yellow. 

The Flower conſiſts of fix Petals, as in the 


others: a broad Rib of ** Yellow runs 


along the Middle of each Petal, and the Sides are 


Purple. There is little of the Chequering viſible ——— 


in this Part : all that approaches to it, is, that a 
few Purple Spots are irregularly ſcattered over the 
yellow Rib. 

Within the Colours are brighter, and plac'd 
more regularly : the Part neareſt the Baſe is che- 
quer'd, as in the other Kinds : the Ground Co- 
lour 3s Yellow, and the Chequering Purple. 

This is a Variety of the Pyrenæan Fritillary, 
the Fritillaria foliis imis oppaſitis, of Linneavs. 
No particular Rule is needed for the Culture : it 
will riſe from the Seeds of that Species, manag'd 
as we directed in the preceding Number; and, 
when once obtain'd, the Stock muſt be encreas'd 


by parting the Root: for it does not well ripen 
the Seed. 
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ATCH where the Leaves of the bulbous | 
and tuberous-rooted Spring Flowers are 
decay'd, and take up the Roots. 

The early Tulips, the early Crocus's, and ſome 
of the firſt Anemonies, together with the Snow- 
drops, and others, will be now in a right Condition 
for it. They muſt be clean'd from Mould, and 
ſpread upon a Table or Mat in a ſhady Place, to 
harden : and then put up for the next Plantation. 

Look to the Boxes of Seedling Flowers, and 
remove them, if that have not been done before, 
into ſome Place where they will only have the 
Morning Sun. We have given the Reaſons of 
this Management under the ſeveral Kinds. 

In general, they are to have as much Sun as 
can be allow'd them during Winter, to warm the 
Mould, and cheriſh their young Roots; and in 
Summer they muſt be ſhelter'd from its full 
Beams; tho? they are open to thoſe of the Morn- 
ing: for if they were expos'd at Noon they wou'd 
be parch'd up. As the Weather grows hot, this 
Care is to be taken to remove them, ſo that no 
particular Day can be fix'd ; but uſually it is full 
Time to do it by this Week. 

As the Carnations grow toward Flowering, the 
Earth muſt be kept moiſten'd ; and Inſects pick'd 
off, if at any Time found about the Plants. 

The Auriculas, as they grow paſt Flowering, 


No 36. 


muſt be remov'd from the Stands, and plac'd 
in ſome Part of the Ground where they can have 
only the Morning Sun. After this, Care is to 
be taken that no Moſs or Weeds grow upon the 
Mould ; and thus they are to be left for Sum- 
mer, 5 

Let the Gardener look over his Borders, and 
ſee where any thing can be added for the Autumn 
Flowering : there are ſeveral Plants he may yet 
bring in. The ſweet Scabious, Oxeye, Chryſan- 
themum, and many others, will be now fit to 
remove; but let the Gardener take a good Op- 
portunity of doing it : let him chuſe the Evening 
of a ſhowery Day, and ſhade the Plants afterwards 
at Noon, till they are well rooted. 


This Care being taken of the particular Kinds, 


let him clean and lay in Order every Part of the 
Ground. Not only the Flower-Beds muſt be 
kept free from Weeds, but none ſhould be ſuf- 
fer d to remain any where about the Garden. It 
is the Time when they will be running to Seed; 
and one Plant now left will be the Parent of a 
thouſand. | 

Let the Graſs-Walks be mow'd frequently, for 
they ſoon run up into Wildneſs, if neglected at 
this Seaſon; and let the Gravel be kept roll'd, 


and clean'd, that every thing may be in Order for 


Service. 
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$ ER G T ION . 
The Management of the SEMINARY, for this Week. 


OOK to the Biennial and Perennial Flower- | 


Roots, rais'd from Seed the laſt Seaſon; and 
now, according to our Direction, tranſplanted 
into ſeparate Beds. If the Weather be not ſhowery, 
they will now require frequent Waterings. After 
they are thus ſet in for a free Growth, all that 
will be requir'd is to keep the Ground clear from 


Weeds between them; and they will ſtrengthen | 


themſelves for Flowering. 

This Week is the beſt Time in the whole 
Year for propagating the Scarlet Lychnis's by Cut- 
tings. The double Kind is no Way ſo well 
rais'd as this, and the young Flower-ſtalks are 
the proper Part to uſe. 

Let a ſhady Piece of the Ground be choſen ; 
the Mould very well dug up; and theſe Cuttings 


planted with Care. Every other Day let them 


have a gentle Watering, and * will grow very 
freely. 

Many of the Lychnis's, and other Perennial 
Flowering Plants, ſucceed very well this Way, 


and not only ſave a great deal of Trouble, but | 


afford ſtouter Stalks. 
Look with Care over the Trees that were bud- 


ded the laſt Seaſon : the great Point is, that the 


Shoot be not defrauded of Nouriſhment, nor left 


in the Way of Miſchief from Inſects. In the firft 


Article, the Whole depends upon ſuffering no 
Shoots from the Stock : theſe muſt be rub'd off 
as ſoon as they appear, and by that Means the 
Nouriſhment will all get to the Bud. 


S E C 
POMONA, 


HIS Week let the Gardener repeat his Care 


of thinning his Fruit upon the Trees. He 


will by this Time ſee which of thoſe he left before 


likely to ripen beſt, and he ſhould now diſplace 
the others. | 

In this Thinning there muſt be no where two 
left together. One good one is preferable to two 
are indifferent; and it is certain thoſe which grow 
cloſe hurt one another. 

No Matter whether the Quantity upon the 
Tree be ſmall or large: if there be ever fo few, 
let not thoſe which ſtand thus, be preſerv'd for that 
Reaſon. The right Practice is to be content with 
the few that will ripen well, and wait a better 


We have obſerv'd, that wherever there is Weak. 
neſs in the Tree, Inſects are apt to come: in theſe 
Cafes, the Bud frequently is but moderately ſup- 
ply'd with Nouriſhment; and, in Conſequence, 
there will be Danger of this Miſchief. The firſt 
Notice of it will be by the Leaves beginning to 
curl up. As ſoon as this is feen, let thoſe which 
are worſt be pick*'d off, and the reſt muſt be 
waſh'd every Evening with ſome Water in which 
there has been ſteep'd Wood-Soot and To- 
bacco-Stalks. 
in a very declining Way, perfectly reſtor'd by 
this Management. 

Next look to the Beds of Seedling Trees and 
Shrubs : they muſt be water'd at Times, and 
carefully ſhaded from the full Noon-day Sun. 
The drying Winds will alſo prove injurious to 
them, unleſs they be carefully defended by a Reed- 
Hedge. 

All this Time the Mould ſhould be kept per- 
fectly free from Weeds between them, and now 
and then broke carefully with a Trowel. 

No Part of the Gardener's Ground requires 
Moiſture ſo much as the Nurſery. Let him exa- 
mine from Time to Time the Condition of the 
Mould about the new-planted as well as Seedling 
Trees and Shrubs; and wherever he finds Nature 
has not given Moiſture enough, let him ſupply it 
by Labour. Waterings in large Grounds are very 
fatiguing, but the Choice is to do this properly, 
or to loſe all the Profit of former Care and Pains. 


CCC 
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or the FRVUIT- GAR DE MN. 


Produce next Seaſon. This is the Rule in unfavour- 
able Seaſons; but when the Quantity is large, this 
Thinning is ſo much the more neceſſary. Not 
only the preſent Crop is to be conſidered, but the 
good Condition of the Tree for ſucceeding Years. 
Often a favourable Spring will ſet more Fruit than 
it is poſſible for the Root to feed. Theſe Things 
are naturally liable to Accidents ; and more Bloom 
is allow'd by Nature than is expected for that 
Reaſon. 

When no Accident happens to prevent a con- 
ſiderable Part from Setting, the Hand of the 
Gardener muſt ſupply the Place, by taking off 
the ſuperabundant Number. If this be omitted. the 

Fruit 


I have ſeen many Buds that were 
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May. Fruit will be poor that Year, and thin the next; 
—— bccauſe the Tree will have been too much ex- 


hauſted to furniſh then even a healthy Bloom. , 

Some who think themſelves careful Obſervers 
remark that the bearing of Fruit-Trees is in al- 
rernate Years; that there is one full Year, and 
one feanty. The Reaſon is, that when. the Trees 
are crowded with Fruit they will not properly thin 
them z conſequently the Tree is exhauſted that 
Year, and is not able to produce a large Crop the 
next : they ſuppoſe what is their own Neglect to be 
the Courſe of Nature; and even in the favourable 
Year the Fruit is worth little. 

In thinning of Fruits the firſt Thing to be 
conſidered is their Size: no Man would be fo idle 
as to count the Number of Peaches, for Inſtance, 
that ſhould be left to ripen, without Conſideration 
of the Kind. The Nutmeg and the Newington 


are both Peaches, but the ſame Vigour of Root, 


the ſame Expanſe of Tree, and ſame Quantity of 
Nouriſhment, will ripen twenty of the Nutmeg 
Kind that will be needed for ten of the others. 
Next to this Article of Size in the Fruit, the 
Length of the Bearers on which they are plac'd 


ſhould be conſider'd, and after this, the Condition | 


of the Horizontals, from which thoſe Bearers 
grow : laſtly, the Quantity of Fruit there is 
in the whole upon the Bearers that proceed from 
one Horizontal: and ſo of the reſt. 

This is a Method of going regularly to wot. 
and this the Gardener ought exactly and carefully 
to practiſe in his laſt Thinning of the Fruit. 

We ſhall bring this to Practice by an Inſtance : 
Suppoſe a ſtrong and healthy Tree, and imagine it 

run'dand dreſs d in a proper Manner. Upon a Ho- 
rizontal of a Yard long there will be in this Caſe, 
we will ſay ſix Branches: theſe being underſtood to 


be of the common Length, will produce a great 


Number of Bloſſoms ; and the avaritious Gar- 
dener may, if theſe ſet for Fruir ripen, as he will 
call it, have a great many Fruit upon them : but 
they will be ill-flavour'd, If he would know 
what Quantity will come to Perfection, let him 
learn from our Experience, till he have confirm'd 


it by Trials of his own. 


In the firſt Thinning he will have taken off all 
that grew evidently cloſe, and he is now to con- 
ſider, 1. How many to leave on for Ripening ; 
and, 2. Which theſe ſhall be. 

Upon this Horizontal, of a Yard in Length, 
with its ſix bearing Branches, there may be left 
of the common middle-fiz'd Peaches about fifteen. 
This will leave three Peaches on each of the three 


ſtronger, and two on each of the three weaker of | 


the Bearers. 


The careful Gardener will commonly be able 
to ſee this Difference of ſtronger and weaker 
Bearers in the common Run of Trees : but if 
there be no ſach Difference, let him leave the 
Fruit at the ſame Rate alternately, two on one 
Bearer, and three on another. Before he takes off 
the reſt, let him ſingle out theſe he is to leave, 
ſelecting the moſt promiſing Fruit, and thoſe 
which ſtand beſt, 

This then is to be the general Rule: fifteen 
Peaches or Nectarines on ſix Bearers, upon a Ho- 

3 


rizontal of a Yard, ſuppoſing the Fruit of the 


May. 


middling Kind as to Size: and theſe will ripen — 


perfectly: they will have the true high Flavour of 
their Kind; and the Tree will every Year, with 
due Management, excepting for uncommon Acci- 
dents, produce and ripen the ſame Number, 

How much this is better than to have one Year 
a Load of indifferent Fruit, and another none, let 


any one judge. 


With Regard to the Peaches of other Sizes and 
Kinds, the Rule is eaſy : in Proportion as they are 
larger, fewer muſt be left upon the Tree; and, 
as they are ſmaller, more. 

The Difference between the middle Size of 
Peaches and the largeft is not very great, there- 
fore of theſe the Gardener may. leave twelve upon 
the ſix Bearers, that is, two on each; but, on 
the other Hand, the Difference is very great be- 
tween the common or middling Size of Peaches 
and the little ones, as the Nutmeg Kinds. Theſe 
not only require leſs Room, and leſs Nouriſhment, 


| from their ſmall Size, but they are fooner ripe and 
| gather'd, and therefore they leſs exhauſt the Treo. 


Of this Kind, five will in the common Con- 
dition of Trees ripen very well upon every Bearer ; 
that is, there may be thirty Peaches left upon the 
Horizontal of a Yard in Length. If the Tree 
be remarkably ſtrong, - there may be- alternately 
five and ſix, or ſix upon each Bearer left to ripen; 
and by the ſame Rule, if the Tree be weaker, 
there ſhould be only four and five alternately, or 
only four upon each. 


The Proprietor of a Garden will ſee by this 


Account, how very deficient the common Practice 
is upon this Head. 

Thin your Wall-Fruit this Month, ſays their 
Director; and they do it their own Way: that is, 
they leave on twice or three Times as many as 
the Tree can ripen : hence one half periſhes, and 
the reſt is watery and ill-flayour'd. This I 
have found by long Experience, that when Fruit 
ſtands too thick, the Sun Beams which would 
otherwiſe give them the true Flavour, only render 
them flabby : they begin to decay before they are 
ripe; and the beſt of them ear like Fallings. 

Let the Gardener obſerve that we have directed 
this Thinning to be done at twice, or oftener 
and that a Week, ten Days, or a Fortnight, ac+ 


cording to the Strength of the Tree, paſs between 
theſe ſeveral Operations. 


The Reaſon is plain: if the full Number that 


ſet in a favourable Seaſon, were left to take their 
firſt Growth together, they would all take that 
firſt Growth amiſs ; for one would ſtarve another : 
and, on the contrary, if the whole Number to be 
taken off, were pull'd away at once, the Number 
left on the Tree would be ſoon reduced to much 
leſs than it need, by the accidental falling of the 
others. 

I never ſaw that more than two-thirds of thoſe 
left on after a common Thinning, come to their 
Growth: tho' the two-thirds in that Way is al- 
ways much too large a Number. Accidents from 
Nature will deſtroy ſome, and Accidents in the 
Thinning will occaſion others to fall off after- 
wards, tho' they do not ſhew it at firſt. 
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or a fair Shoot at the ſame Joint where they grow, May. 
always ripen the moſt favourably. If the Leaves 


Therefore let the firſt Thinning be perform'd 


May. 
with Care, not to ſlack the Growth or diſturb 
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the others; and let theſe ſtand, according to the 
Seaſon, eight, ten, or fourteen Days; to ſhew not 
only which of them are beſt and moſt promiſing, 
but whether any have got Damage, in pulling 
away the others. 

The different Time we adviſe them to ſtand 
between the firſt 'and ſecond Thinning, is on Ac- 
count of the different Seaſons. In a very favour- 
able Year a Week is ſufficient; in an unfavourable 
one they muſt ſtand the wage Time we have 
allow'd. 

The Reaſon is this: There will be more Ha- 
zard of ſome of them failing in an unfavourable 
Year: in 'a more fayourable it will be ſooner 
ſeen which are fitteſt to be left for Ripening ; and 
they will require to be thin'd the ſooner, becauſe 
all the Nouriſhment thoſe take in which are to 
come off, is to the Loſs or thoſe which are to 
ſtand. 

Let thoſe which are to come off be taken away, 
without touching the others, or even ſhaking the 
Branch. This is eaſily done by a flight Twiſt; 
and thoſe which are to ſtand being carefully cho- 
ſen, the Gardener may now promiſe himſelf ſo 
many perfect Fruit. 

As to the Choice of theſe, the beſt to leave 
upon the Tree are thoſe which are beſt ſhap'd, 
faireſt, and have moſt Leaves about them. 

| Thoſe which have a good Cluſter of Leaves, 


SEG: T1 O N 
KITCHEMN- GARDEN. 


or the 


CHLORIS, 


HE Buſineſs of the preceding Weeks, diſ- 


patch'd as we have directed, leave but little 
to be done in the preſent. 


There is not an Article more precarious than - 


the ſowing of Cauliflower Seed : ſome have pre- | 
tended to fix a Day for it, but that is too exact : 
from the firſt to the laſt Day of the preſent Week 
will be a certain Period ; for it ought not to be 
done ſooner than the one, or later than the other : 
but which particular Day, will depend upon the 
Weather, and the Temper of the Ground. 
Let the Gardener ſuit the particular Day, ac- 
cording to the Dampneſs or Dryneſs of the Mould, 
and the dry or ſhowery Seaſon. 

Let a the Heaps of _— be broke 2 rurn'd 


be too many, they are eaſily thin'd afterwards, at 
the Gardener's Diſcretion : but thoſe Fruit which 
grow at the Joints where good Cluſters of them 
are, not only thrive beſt becauſe they are ſhaded, 
but becauſe there is much more Juice drawft thi: 
ther than when the Fruit ſtands-naked. 

The Number being thus fix d upon, the Man- 
ner of Thinning is to be conſider- d. The com- 
mon Method is by nipping off the Fruit with the 
Thumb and a Finger; but this is very clumſy. 
There are ſome who uſe Sciſſars; and when they 
are of a proper Kind, that is, long and fender 
in the Blade, this anſwers very well. 

I have ſome Years us'd a kind of Sciſſars made 


. purpoſely for this Service ; but what I have found 


beſt of all is a common Penknife, with a long 
narrow Blade, very ſharp at the End; this with 

a little Twiſt brings off the Fruit, without di- 
— any of the reſt. 


Let no Conſideration induce the Gael to 


leave two Fruit ſo near, as that when full- grown 


they will touch one another. They often throw 
each other off; and if this does not happen, 
they rob each other; and the Parts .where they 
touch are always ill- taſted. 


We have been the more expreſs on this Head, 
becauſe there is no Part of the Gardener's Buſineſs 
ſo ill practis'd. 


| IV. 


over this Week. They will be covered with an- 
nual Weeds at this Time : if theſe were ſuffered 
to ſtand longer, they would ripen and ſhed their 
Seeds; but as they will now be deſtroy'd at their 
full Bigneſs before that Miſchief, they will rot in 
the Heap, and aſſiſt the Dung, by bringing on a 
new gentle Fermentation. 

If the Weather be ſhowery, or there be a Pro- 
ſpect of Rain, ſow Turnep Seed. 

Let the Ground be very well broke and pre- 
par'd for this; and as the Succeſs depends entirely 
upon due Watering, if the Clouds refuſe that, 
the Hand muſt do it; and there muſt be a frequent 
| Repetition, with moderate Quantities at a Time. 
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For the End of May, and Beginning of June. 
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Curious Plants and Flowers now in their Perfection. 


1. DOUBLE PEACH 


HE Gardener will recolle& that we have 
advis'd him to plant ſome Anemone 
Roots late in the Seaſon. Theſe will 


Fig. 1. accordingly come after the others into Flower; nor 


is this Kind the laſt of them. He knows ſome 
Roots bear this late Planting better than others, 
and we take the preſent Opportunity of ſhewing 
him this is one. 

It is an elegant and beautiful Flower; di- 
ſtinguiſh'd from the common Crimſon Kind by 
the Fulneſs of the inner Tuft, and Shortneſs of 
the outer Petals; and to the moſt unacquainted 
Eye obviouſly by the Colour. 

It is one of the many Varieties we owe to Cul- 
ture from the common fine-leav'd Anemone Stock; 
and *tis to that Plant in its plain State, the Student 
muſt refer for its Characters. 

It is the Species call'd by CamztrAarivs, ſim- 
ply, Anemone: by the Bavainss, and the Ge- 
nerality of Writers their Followers, Anemone tenui- 
folia fimplici fore; and tenuifolia multiplex rubra: 
the fine-leav'd ſingle, and the fine-leav'd double 
Anemone. 

Linn vs and Van Roven at one Time call'd 
it a Pulſatilla; but in the laſt Works of the Au- 
thor of the New Syſtem, it is again nam'd Ane- 


mone ; for he no longer ſeparates that and the 
Numb. XXX V1I, 


BLOOM ANEMONE. 


P ulſatilla as two Genera. He adds, as its Di- May: 
ſtinction, foliis radicalibus ternato- decompofitis, invo- nom 


lucro folioſo: Anemone, with the radical Leaves 
ſubdivided in Three's, and a leafy Involucrum. 
The Student muſt not think this Name too 
long; the Number of Species under a Genus al- 
ways induces a Neceſſity of particular Diſtinctions; 
and Linnzvs, who has ſhorten'd the Detail in 
this, by cutting off the Varieties of Flower, which 
earlier Writers had conſider'd as Species; has yet 
encreas'd the Liſt greatly, by compriſing under 
the Name Anemone, many before ſuppos'd di- 


| ſtint Genera. Theſe are, beſide the Pu ſatilla 


before named, the Hepatica, and a great many 
Plants uſually refer'd to the Ranunculus Kind. 

The Root of this is tuberous, brown, and 
irregularly ſpreading. 

The firſt Leayes are of a pale green, divided 
and ſubdivided into Three's. 

The Stalk is alſo of a pale green, ting'd with 
brown, and cover'd with a light ſilky Hairyneſs. 


It is round, a Foot high, and uſually way'd or 


bent ſeveral Ways, 

About the Middle, or a little higher than that, 
ſtands what Linn &vs calls the Involucrum of the 
Flower: by this Term he expreſſes a Kind of 
Cup, placed at a Diſtance below the F lower. 
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Sn At BRODY. 


May. 


The Word was firſt us'd in Deſcriptions of the 
umbelliferous Kinds, in which there ſtands often 
at the Baſe of the ſeveral main Footſtalks a leafy 
Appendage, and another at the Bottom of each 
Subdiviſion. Thefe Appendages, as they im ſome 
Degree ſtood in the Plate of Cups, yet cava 
properly be eall'd by that Name Linn 
Involucra; and the ſame Name he has extended 
to this leafy Appendage of the Anemones. 

There grows no other Leaf upon the Stalk. 

This has a Swelling where it riſes, and more or 
leſs perfectly ſurrounds the Stalk, It is ly 
divided in the ternate Mannier, or by Three's; in 


larger and ſmaller Parts; and always the Diviſion 


is into Three's, at the Ends of the larger Segments. 
The Body is of the fame pale green with the 
Leaves, but often at the Edges ting'd with brown. 

On the Summit of the Stalk is plac'd one 
Flower, naked (for this remote Involucrum is all 


its Cup) elegantly fornfd, and much mord de- | 


gantly colour'd. It conſiſts of a Range of outer 
Petals, broad and expanded; and a globular Tuft in 
the Centre, compos'd of innumerable Tong and 
lender ones, forming themſelves into a Globe. 
On the Outſide of theſe, between the round 
Cluſter and the Verge of broader Petals, ſtind a 


Multitude of fingular Bodies; very elegant 


in Form and Colouring, and diſtinct from both: 
theſe are a kind of ſplit Buttons, ſupported on 
long ſlender Threads; and they are, in Reality, 
the Filaments and Antheræ of the natural Flower, 
degenerated from their original. Form and Uſe, 


and ſerving to encreaſe the Beauty and Variety. 


The Petals are ſometimes ſix, ſometimes nine, 
but when the Flower is moſt perfect, they are 
twelve. Theſe are of a delicate faint Crimſon at 
the Baſe, and on the Outſide are a little hairy. 
From the Bottom the Colour grows fainter to the 
Extremities, and there they are very nearly white. 
The Crimſon they have is faint, and is not 
univerſal, but laid in Lines with undetermin'd 
Edges, as Art diſpoſes the Colours in thoſe 
figur'd clouded Silks, which do fo much Honour 


to the Enzliſþ Looms this Seaſon. The Out-line | 


is undetermin'd, and the Colour lofes iefelf in a 
vague clouded Edge among the White of the 
Ground. | 

This is the Colouring of the outer or larger 
Petals. The inner Tuft is compos'd of innume- 
rable long and narrow ones; ſmall at the Baſe, 
broadeſt toward the Top, and obtufe at the 
End. Sn 

The Colour in theſe appears, at a little Diſtance, 
exactly what we expreſs by the Term Peach Bloom; 
a pure White, ſtain'd with a delicate and fleſhy 
Crimſon. When nearer view'd, the Crimſon is 
found diſpos'd as in the outer Petals: the Body 
of the Colour lies at the Baſe of each; and from 
this, are Lines and Streaks of a fainter Tin&: theſe 
run to the Extremities, and are ſo well blended 
with the White, thar at a very ſmall Diſtance they 
have the Effect of a ſingle Colour. 

Theſe ſmall Petals as they approach the Centre, 
grow yet narrower ; and there perfectly occupy 
the Place of that Head of Rudiments of Seeds, 
which otherwiſe would diſtinguiſh that Part of 
the Flower. The little Heads and their Fila- 


I 


Cen, 


ments are quite diſtinct from theſe, a5 from the May, 
Petals, in Number and Office. They grow to 
the Receptacle in a double, triple, or quadruple 
Series, very thick ſet; and as they are ſhorter 


than the inneg-Tuft or outer oy. of Petals, 
they are hot ſeen in a general. View of the 
Flower: the alter Petals muſt be pd back, or 
the inner drawn forward, in order to diſcover them; 


but when thus diſclos'd, they form a very ſingular 


A and elegant Part of the Flower. 


The Filaments are Crimſon, and the Buttons 


Purple; pale, and thin in the Middle, deeper 


The Structure of thedouble Anemone has not been 
yet well underſtood, or theſe Parts duly regarded. 
Wie ars to refer the Student, who would trace the 
Claſſical Characters of the Plant, to the common 
b lingle fine: leav d 75 there he will ſee the natural 

Difpbſiclöh of the Parts, and thence he will be 
led o umerſtand har we. are about to ſay here 
of the Conſtruction of the double Flower. 

In the ſingle he will find a Cluſter of Germs or 

| Rudiments of Seeds, each furniſh'd with its Style 
1 and Head, occupying the Centre of the Flower, 
and ſurrounded by numerous capillary Filaments, 
of about half the Length of the Petals, termi- 
nated by double ppright, Buttons. Theſe Fila- 
ments grow to the Receptacle; and as the nume- 
rous Rudiments of Seeds with their Styles ſhew it 
one of the Polygynia, the Number and Place of 
the Filaments refer it to the Polyandria. 

In the double Flower he finds theſe numerous 
Crimſon Threads fix'd to the Receptacle, and ter- 
minated by ere& doubled Heads, the thin and 

| pale Part in the Centre making the Diviſion. 
Theſe are the vitiated and alter'd Filaments and 
Buttons : they now ſerve only the Office of beauti- 
fying the Flower; for as there are no Rudiments 
of Seeds to impregnate, they have no Farina. 
The numerous narrow Petals that form the glo- 
bular Fulneſs of the Flower, occupy the Place of # 
the Head or Cluſter of Rudiments. 

There is in the Centre a ſmall oblong Head, 
the proper Receptacle of the Rudiments, and 
their ſucceeding Seeds; but the Luxuriance of 
Culture, raiſing theſe narrow Petals from that 
Receptacle, leaves no Room for thoſe Rudiments 
of Seeds. The Receptacle however has its true 
Form in this double State, and toward the Top is 
dotted, as in thoſe Plants which have ſingle 
Flowers. 

Thus will the Philoſophical Floriſt underſtand 
how it is that Nature doubles Flowers. Tracing 
this from its ſimple Origin, he will find the Form 
there to be a Flower of ſix Petals, in two Series, 
with an oblong Receptacle cover'd with Rudiments 
of Seeds, and ſurrounded by numerous Filaments, 
with their Buttons; | 

Culture encreaſes the Number of the proper 
Petals to nine or twelve, adding one or two Se- 
ries : 1t colours the Filaments, and their Heads 
with Crimſon and with Purple, and makes them 
firmer and more gloſſy; and in the Place of Ru- 
diments of Seeds, it throws from the Receptacle 
Petals of a peculiar Form, in Series quite innu- 
merable. 3 

The Plant in its ſimple State is wild in the 
Greek 


ö 
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Pl. 37. 
Fig. 2. 


Greek Iſlands, a ſingle but very beautiful Flower: 
— from this the Turtiſb Gardeners firſt raiſed the 
elegant Varieties. 


Wirk us this Kind is only to be produced from 


— — 


Seeds of the ſingle fine leaved Anemone, in the 


being fo. raiſed, it muft be propagated by parting 
the Roots; for we ſee itſelf ripens no Seeds. 


2 THE GUELDER ROSE. 


The Gardeners Surprize would have been too 
great if under the Figure of this well known 
Shrub, we had wrote the Name Viburnum, but he 
is to be told no other properly belongs to it. 

It is an old Inhabitant of our Gardens, and 


is a Variety from luxuriant Culture, whoſe plain 


and ſimple Original is nothing more chan the 
common Water Elder. | 

The Plant in both States has been long known, 
and long a Favourite in this full Beauty in our 
Gardens. | 

The Writers of late Times have all deſcribed 
it, but under various Names: the more common 
Tree of the Genus to which it belongs is ſuffi- 
ciently known, but it did not occur to them 
that the Characters were the fame. 

Dopox Æ us refer'd it to the Elder; diſtinguith- 
ing it from its Place of Growth, by the Addition 
of Paluſtris. 

The Bavnines, and the Generality of others 
call it Sambucus aquatica. Linnaus and many 
others Opulus; but in his lateſt Writings this 
Author has with Juſtice refer'd it to the Vi- 
burnum. He adds as the Diſtinction of the Spe- 
cies, foliis lobatis, petiolis glandulofis :' Viburnum 


with lobated Leaves, placed on glandulous Foot- 
ſtalks. 


This is its proper Name in the common wild | 


State, in which the Cluiters of Flowers are nearly 
flat; in the elegant Condition to which Culture 
raiſes it, wherein we deſcribe it, and wherein the 
Cluſters are globular, he calls it Roſe Fiburnum. 

The Gardener ſees the Engh/b Name ſhould be 
alter d, and he will do well hereafter to call it 
the Globe flower'd Viburnum. 


It is an irregular Shrub of eight Dork in 


Height. 
The Root ſpreads far, the Stem is ſlender, the 


Bark brown, and the Wood white and brittle. 
The Leaves are large and divided into three 
or more Parts, nearly to the Footſtalk, which is 
glandulous. Theſe Parts are called the Lobes of 
a divided Leaf; and hence the Leaf itſelf is nam'd 
lobated. 
The Flowers are extreamly beautiful, but their 
conſpicuous Elegance is owing more to their Diſ- 
poſition than their ſingle Form, for they are 


ſmall. 


In the wild State, a few large, white, diſtinct 
Flowers edge the general Umbell, and the reſt 
are ſmall, cluſter'd together, and yellowiſh ; open- 
ing later, and having little Beauty. 

In this elegant Condition to which Culture has 
raiſed it in our Gardens, the Flowers are all of 
the large, diſtin&, white Kind; and inſtead of 


edging a flat Umbell, they are cluſter'd into a 
perfectly globular Tuft. 

Each is placed in its proper Cup, which 
is ſmall, dented in five Places, and perma- 

The Body of the Flower is form'd of a ſingle 
Petal, tubular a little way at the Baſe; expanded 
thence in a campanulated Form, and cut into 
five regular obtuſe Segments, which naturally 
turn back at the End. In each ſtand five ſmall 
Filaments with rounded Buttons, and under the 
Receptacle is a roundiſh Rudiment ; from which 


May. 
Manner we directed in our laſt Number; and ——— 


in the Place of a Style riſes a Gland of a pear- 2 


like Shape, with three obtufe Heads. 


The five Threads refer it to the Pentandrous 


Claſs, the fifth in the Linwaan Syſtem ; and 
the three Heads place it in the third Section, in- 


| cluding the Trigynis. 


Theſe Parts are to be ſought in the wild or 
common State of the Plant, where every Flower 


is followed by a roundiſh red Berry, containing a 


ſingle hard Seed. The Globular or Garden Kind 


here figured ripens no Fruit, and the other claſ- 
fical Parts are iherefore leſs diſtin and perfect. 


Culture of the GvtLDzs Rose; 


The Plant in its wild State is Native of our 
own Country, and almoſt every other Part of 
Eurepe. The Dutch firſt brought it from their 


Meadows into Gardens, and gave it the round 


Fullneſs of the Bunch of Flowers. From them 
it obtain'd the common but unartful Gardener's 


| Name; for Gunider Roſe is properly written Guelder- 


land Roſe. | 

Tha natural Soil ſhews what we are to attempt 
in Gardens where this Shrub is raiſed: a rich black 
Mould with ſome Moifture -is the great Secret. 
This is not endugh regarded ; and conſequently 


ve ſeldom ſee the Flowers in their full Luſtre; 


and the Tuft in its proper Bigneſs. 

The Gardeners alſo have found the Way to 
make a Merit of this Miſchief : they propagate a 
Variety of this Shrub with painted or variegated 
Leaves; and efteem it the beſt and fineſt Kind: 
this has been ſtarved in order to bring it into that 
painted Condition originally; and fo long as it 
retains the Colouring of the Leaves, it will alſo 
keep to thoſe ſmaller Tufts of Flowers, which 
were the natural firſt Attendant of it. 

The Dire&ions of Gardening Writers confeſs 
this; they order the Shrub to be planted in a dry 
and poor Soil, otherwiſe, they ſay, it will return 
to the original State. 

Not only this double or globe tufted Kind is 
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May. oy in Gardens; the other has alſo its Place; 


— this for the Flowers, that for the Fruit; which 
being large and in great Tufts, is a fine Variety 
among other Trees. | 

We ſee that when either of them has by Ac- 
cident been planted near a Pond, or in the Way 
of Damp, the Flowers are vaſtly finer. 

What happens to theſe let the Gardener who 
ſtudies his Art according to our Rules, carefully 
provide ; and he will always produce this and ſuch 
other Shrubs in their full Perfection. 

Let him chuſe a Piece of the Ground near 
where there is Water, and digging out the Mould 
to ſome Depth, let him fill up the Place with 
fine black Meadow Earth, mix'd with a third 
Part of Pond Mud, and a little rotted Cow 
Dung. 

In this plant ſome Saen from the Root of 
a thriving Tree that has ſtood where there is 
Moiſture, and e bears tolerable Tufts 
of Flowers. 

The Suckers take Root freely; and they 
will require no farther Care, but covering the 
Ground about their Stems the firſt Winter, 


and gentle frequent Waterings the ſucceeding | 


Spring. 

The Time for planting theſe Suckers is in 
September: and they may be either planted out 
into a Nurſery for three Years, and then brought 


„ 


into the Garden in their full perfection, or ſet May, 
at onee in -their Place. The Circumſtances of eee 
the Garden muſt determine this; but the plant- 
ing the Suckers at once where they are to re- 
main, is the ſecure Way to have. handſome 
Shrubs. 

There is a great Advantage in the Hardyneſs 
of this Shrub: it is able to bear any Severity of 
Cold: the North Winds never hurt it, and no- 
thing is to be fear'd for it but Drought and too 
much Sun. 

Therefore let the Gardener ſelect for it ſuch 
Parts of his Ground as will ſcarce ſuit with any 
Thing beſide: the Conſideration of a damp Bot- 
tom we have named already, and where there is 
this he can ſcarce fail. 

Some propagate it by Layers; but this is a 
tedious and troubleſome Way. They require to 
be laid deep, and to have frequent Waterings. 
In a Year from the laying they may be tranſ- 
planted for Uſe, and they will grow freely: but 
they are no way preferable to thoſe Suckers the 
Root furniſhes naturally, and which require only 
to be taken up and put into the Ground. 

The beſt Height for this Shrub is about nine 
Feet: it will grow more if permitted, but a ſkil- 
ful Gardener will chuſe to give it a good ful! 
Head at this Height, and it will be cover'd at 
this Seaſon with Flowers. | 


3 GREAT DORONICUM. 


Pl. 37. The Gardener is not unacquainted with this 
Fig. 3. Plant, which altho' it have ſomething the Aſpect 


of a Weed, tho' of a bold and noble one, has 
been now long honour'd with a Place among 
Flowers, and for many Reaſons deſerves it : to 
the Singularity of its Aſpect may be added its 
Virtues, and its eaſy Culture. 

All the Writers on Plants have deſcrib'd it, and 
if we except Dopow us, all under the ſame 
Name Doronicum, tho* with various Additions. 
That Author gives it the Name Aconite, mixing 
it by that Title among a Set of Plants moſt unlike 
to it in all Reſpefts. Our Gardeners know it by 
the ſingle Name Doronicum, or Leopard's Bane. 

The Authors who have known other Species, 
add as the Diſtinction of this, Epithets from the 
Size of the Plant, the Form of the Leaves, and 
other ſuch Particulars. 

Some, as it is the moſt common, call it Doro- 
nicum vulgare; others Doronicum latifolium, broad 
leav'd; ſome Dorvnicum Maximum; and others, 
Doronicum Pardalianches, as we, Leopard's Bane, 
from its ſuppoſed poiſonous Qualities. 

Dopon us, who calls it Aconite, adds to the 
Confuſion by annexing this Diſtinction. 


The Bavnines ſuppoſe the Scorpion rooted Do- 


ronicum different in Species, but Linn vs ranks 

it only as a Variety. He adds as the Diſtinction 

of the Kind, foliis cordatis obtuſis, radicalibus 

petiolatis, caulinis amplexicaulibus: Doronicum with 
2 


having Footſtalks, and the others ſurrounding the 


the Surface: the principal Diviſions are jointed, 


| diſtinct Species, diſtinguiſhing it by the Breadth 


Heart-ſhap'd obtuſe Leaves; thoſe 9 the Root 


Stalk at their Baſe. 
The Root is white and of a ſingular Form, 
divided into ſeveral Parts, and ſpreading under 


and have a kind of ſcaly Covering; from the 
lower Parts of theſe run down into the Earth a 
few Fibres. 

Theſe Fancy has repreſented as the Legs, and 
the larger Parts as the Bodies of Scorpions; and 
hence the Plant has been named Doronicum radice 
ſcorpii, Scorpion rooted Doronicum. 

Where the Soil is light and fine, theſe Divi- 
ſions of the Root are more numerous and ſpread- 
ing, and the Plant from the ſame Reaſon more 
branch'd. 

It is in this State the earlier Writers have called 
it particularly Scorpion rooted, and the latter have 
ſuppoſed the more uſual Appearance of the Plant 


of the Leaves without that Addition. 
The Leaves which firſt riſe from the Root are 
ſupported on tender Footſtalks, and are large, 
broad, obtuſe, and of a pale but pleaſant green 
high rib'd on the under Side, and cover'd with a 
ſlight and delicate filvery Down. 
The Stalk is thick but tender, mark'd like the 
fluted Column of ſome Order, with a Number 
of regular Ridges, hollow'd between ; of a pale 
green, 
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May. 


„cover'd with a light Hairyneſs, a Foot or | 


i more in Height, hollow'd, and divided into a few 


Branches. | | 
The Leaves are placed ſingly at conſiderable 

Diſtances on this, and are of an Arrow-headed 
Shape. They are broadeſt at the Baſe, where they 
ſurround the Stalk more than half, and ſome- 
times entirely; and they become gradually ſmaller 
at the End, where they terminate obtuſely : they 
are waved and indented at the Edges, of a pale 
green, with ſilvery Hairs, and they have high 
whitiſh Ribs on the Under Surface. | 

At the Top of the Stalk and of the Branches 
ſtand three or four ſmaller Leaves cloſer to bhi 
another, and from the Boſom of each riſes a Stalk 
with two or three Buds for Flowers which open 
in Succeſſion. They are large, yellow, and of the 
radiated Kind: they have not the Aſpect of Gar- 
den Flowers, yet they are not without Beauty on 


a near Examination. 


[n the Bud the yellow Petals are laid together 
ſo as to form a little golden Button; over which 
the Segments of the Cup, which are much longer, 
meet in a looſe but delicate Manner, defending 
without hiding the Rudiment of the Flower. In 
a State a little more advanced toward Ripeneſs, 


the Petals open, and ſhew, tho? ſtill within, the 


broad Rudiment of the Diſk, form'd of pale yel- 
low riſing Dots. 

The Flower full open'd is an Inch and half in 
Diameter, form'd of a rounded riſing Diſk, 


| crowded with innumerable Floſcules, and of a 


circular Series of Rays; the whole encloſed at firſt, 
and afterwards defended by a delicate pale green 


Cup. The Flower is yellow throughout, but 
the Diſk has ſomething of an Orange Tin&; and 


the Rays are perfect Gold. 

The Plant is one of the Syngenefious Kind, the 
moſt difficult to be underſtood by the Student of 
all the LIN NK AN Claſſes. 

We have in ſome of our firſt Numbers deli- 
ver'd the Characters of that Claſs at large; and 
ſnall take the Opportunity of illuſtrating them 
farther by this Flower, in which they are extream- 
ly diſtinct and plain. 

The Stalk ſwells into a turbinated Lump for 
the Support of the Flower, and from the Head 
of this riſe thirty elegant green Leaves, forming 
a Cup which widens all the Way upwards, and is 
of more than half the Length of the Rays of the 
Flower when expanded. 

Theſe Leaves are placed in two Series, an 
outer and an inner; and they are narrow, ſwelled 
at the Baſe, broadeſt at a little Diſtance above that 
Part, and they terminate in a Point like a Hair. 

Loet not the Student ſuppoſe it an Error that 
we make theſe Leaves of the Cup thirty, becauſe 
Linx.zvs ſays they are about twenty : *tis not 
from his Writings we draw the Characters, but 
from Nature, 

The Diſk of the Flowers is compoſed of a vaſt 
Multitude of tubular Floſcules, and the circular 
Verge of Rays exceeding by two or three the 
Leaves of the Cup: they are naturally thirty as the 
others; but more frequently two or three more. 

The Floſcules in the Diſk ſtand thi 


fectly irregularly. Each is ſmall, oblong, wide May. 
toward the Top, and ät the Rim cut into five 
pointed Segments ſpread out like the Rays of a 


Star. 

In the Midſt appears a kind of upright Co- 
lumn, of a deeper yellow than the Segments : 
this is compoſed of the Buttons of the Flower 
they are long, ſlender, and placed regularly Side 
by Side, ſo that their Edges join, and they form 
a kind of Cylinder : this is pierced by the Style ; 
whoſe Head or Stigma riſes above the Summit of 
the Cylinder to receive the impregnating Powder 
from the Buttons, and is nip'd at the Top. 

Each of theſe Floſcules has under it a ſingle 


Rudiment of a Seed crown'd with a Quantity of 


fine, ſilky, ſilvery colour'd Down. This ſurrounds 
the tubular Part of the Floſcules, and from their 
being Cloſe ſer; is preſs'd every Way regularly and 
evenly round them; ſo as to form a kind of ſilky 
Cup to them. Ne | | 

The Riiditnerits of the Seeds ate placed cloſe 
upon a riſing Receptacle; and they leave Dots be- 
hind them when they are removed. 

This is the perfe& Structure of the tubular 
Floſcules, which form the Diſk in the Flower: 
we are yet to examine the Rays. 

Theſe are long, flat, natrow, and at the End 
cut into three Parts; they ndtiirally ſpread them- 
ſelves out ſtrait ; but when the Flower is 
they turn backward. 

Each of theſe Rays has at its Baſe the Rudi- 
ment alſo of a ſingle Seed: from this it riſes a little 
Way tubular, and is there ſmall, tender, and whitiſh : 
from the Rudiment of the Seed ſprings a ſingle 
thready Style, which riſes a little beyond the tu- 
bular Part, and there ſplits into two Heads. 

The Body is white, and the Heads are yellow. 

There are no Filaments in this Flower, but its 
tubular Baſe is ſurrounded as in the others, with 
a white ſilky Down riſing from the Seed. 

Theſe are the two Kinds of Floſcules which 
compoſe the Doronicum Flower. In the tubular 
ones of the Diſk we ſee there are the Male and 
Female Parts, the Filaments with their Buttons 
and the Style; in the Rays which are called ligu- 
lated Flowers, there are only the Female Parts, 
the Style with its double Head. The tubular 
are therefore called Hermaphrodite Flowers, and 
the ligulated Female: this is the great Diſtinction; 
and this is in a manner univerſal throughout the 
Syngenefious Claſs. HE 


decaying 


The Parts are very confpicuous iti this, we 


therefore have ſelected it for the Explanation 
and as the Plant is now flowering, we requeſt 
the Student to lay a Flower of it before him as 
he reads, to compare the Deſcriptions of the 
Parts with the Parts themſelves; and by this 
Means not only to confirm theſe Obſervations, 
but imprint the whole Doctrine in his Memory. 
For this Purpoſe let him ſelect a Flower that 
is juſt open d; one in which only a fingle Circle 
or few more of the tubular Flowers are open'd, 
and that but newly; for it is in ſuch a Flower, 


and ſuch only, the Parts are diſtinctly to be 
ſeen. 


No 3 ck and per- | Tis commonly faid that theſe Forms in the 
1 Flowers 
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Flowers are to be found only in Books, that in 


— Nature all is not ſo diſtinct and evident: the Rea- 


1 


Fig. 4. 


ſon is, that thoſe who have examin'd Nature have 
not choſe properly. 

When the Flowers are fully open, no Part is well 
to be ſeen; the Ends of the Rays curl back, and 
their trifid Extremity i is obliterated or maim'd. 
The Duſt from the Buttons of the firſt open'd 
Floſcules has ſcatter'd itſelf over the Diſk ; their 
Segments are faded, and the reſt are ſo crowded 
together that all is Confuſion: but in a Flower 
of proper Ripeneſs *tis not ſo. 

Let our Student chuſe one newly open'd, whoſe 
Rays ſtand oblique, and have not begun to curl 
back at the End, and let him thus, examine it. 
Firſt viewing it from behind let him take off one 
Leaf of the Cup, and with a Pen count the 
remaining Number, ſeparating them as he takes 
the Account; the Gap where one was taken off 
will ſhew him when he has gone the Round. 


Next let him hold the Flower up to the Light, 
ſtill viewing it from behind : he will plainly: 


ſee the trifid Top of each Ray. 
ſeparate one of the Rays: he will find the 
Rudiment of the Seed come with it: and juſt 
above the Top of its tubular Part, he will per- 
ceive the divided Head of the Style. Let him then 
ſeparate with the Point of his Pen one of the tu- 
bular Floſcules, and he will diſtinguiſh all its 
Parts; the Rudiment of the Seed at its Baſe, the 
Covering of ſilvery Down on its Tube, the five 
ſtar-pointed Segments; and the cluſter'd Buttons 
forming a Cylinder, out at whoſe Top Juſt ap- 
pears the Head. 

The Filaments are ſhort, and cannot be ſeen 
but by tearing open the Floſcule. 

The Parts thus ſtudied once will never be for- 
got. There is a Method of doing Things, by 


which alone they can be ſeen with Eaſe, and 


— 


— — 


Let him then 


Gardener admits into his Ground, 


theſe minute Directions will be found far from 
frivolous. 

The Seeds ripen under the Floſcules bf the 
Diſk, as well as under thoſe of the Rim; and 
therefore the Section to which Doronicum belongs 


is that of the Syngene/ia gas IFN 


Culture f this Donoxicuu. 


The Plant is a Native of Europe, and prines: 
pally of the Northern Parts: it thrives beſt on the 


Sides of Mountains where there is TI 
| Moiſture, and ſome Shade. 


Theſe muſt be our Rules for its true Cul- 
ture. It requires little Care, but whatever the 
we would 
have him raiſe in the moſt full Perfection. 

Let him chuſe for this Plant a: riſing Part of 
the Ground, where there is ſome Shade; and 
throw into a ſmall Spot the following Compoſt: 


Mix two Buſhels of Meadow Earth with one 


Buſhel of old Cow Dung, and a Peck of Sand. 


In this plant in Autumn ſome Pieces of the 
parted Roots that have good Buds; and cover 
them half an Inch with Mould : they ſhould ſtand 
at fourteen Inches Diſtance, and they will after 
this require only the common Care of Weeding 
and now and then Watering. . 

The Seeds will alſo ſhoot freely: they ſhould: 
be gather'd as ſoon as ripe, and ſowed on the 
ſame Soil, and in the ſame Situation we have 
directed for the Roots; either Way there will be 


a Supply of handſome Plants. 


The Root of this Plant poſſeſſes a very angulur 
Virtue againſt Diſorders of the Head, but it muſt 
be uſed in very ſmall Quantities : *tis one of 
thoſe powerful Medicines which in immoderate 
Doſes act as Poiſons. 


4 DOUBLE ORIENTAL NARCISSUS. 
This is a Seaſon at which the latter Daffodils are 


in their full State of Perfection; and this among 
their almoſt numberleſs Kinds, is not the laſt in 
Beauty. 

Our Gardeners have been long acquainted with 
the Plant, and it deſerves to continue in their 
Eſteem. They know it by the Name of the Noble 
or Conſtantinople Narciſſus, 

C. Baunixk has called it Narciſſus luteus Con- 
ſtantinopolitanus; and BEslER much more pro- 
perly, Narciſſus orientalis nobilis ſeu polyantbus mix- 
115. : the Flower is indeed, as expreſſed by this 
Denomination, of a mix'd Colour, rarely perfect- 
ly yellow throughout. 

LINNÆus, who refers the numerous Daffodils 
of our Gardens to a few original Species, ranks 
this among the Varieties raiſed by induſtrious 
Art from the Tazetta : This he diſtinguiſhes by 
the expreſſive Name, Narciſſus /patha multiflora, 
nectario companulata foliis planis : flat-leav'd many 
flower' d Daffodill, with a bell-ſhaped Nectarium. 

3 


| | 


The Student recolle&s that what Gardeners 
call the Cup of a Daffodill, is the Nectarium of 


the Flower; and he will find the reſt of this 


Name equally intelligible and expreſſive. 
The Root is roundiſh, large, and cover'd with 
a tough brown Skin. | 
Three or four Leaves riſe from it: long, nar- 


row, flat, or very little hollow'd; of a blueiſh: 


but agreeable green, and of a firm Subſtance. 
The Stalk is round, firm, upright, and four- 
teen Inches high. 


At its Top there ſtands a very noble Cluſter 
of Flowers, ſix or more 


: each has its ſeparate 


— 


May. 


— 


Footſtalk an Inch and half in Length; and theſe 


all riſe together from the Head of the Stalk, 


where they are originally encloſed with their 


Flowers, in a green flat Scabbard. 


They are large and elegant even when ſingle, 


but in the double State wherein we repreſent the 
Plant, there are few Flowers that exceed it in 
Elegance. 


The 
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The Colour 1 is mixt 5 White, a faint, and a 


— deeper Yellow. Theſe are diſpos'd in various 


Pl. 37. 
Fig. 5. 


Degrees and Shades; : and in different Flowers 
with a great deal of elegant Variety. Sometimes 
there is very little of the White, ſometimes abſo- 
lately none; but, in that Caſe, the Variety of Yel- 
lows is till pleaſing; the deepeſt Colouring being 
in the Middle, and the Yellow growing paler 
from thence outwards, even when it does not be- 
come any where altogether White. | 

The Characters of the Claſs are not to be 
ſought in this Flower, becauſe the Multiplicity of 
Petals obliterates, or at leaſt impairs them. In 
the plain and ſimple Tazetta, they are as in the 
other Daffodils. 


The ſeparate Flowers have no Cup, but the ge- | 


neral Scabbard ſerves that Office to them all. 
The Flower conſiſts of a Nectarium and fix 
Petals; and to the Tube of the Nectarium are 
fix d ſix Filaments, crown'd with oblong Buttons. 
Under the Receptacle of the Flower is plac'd the 
Rudiment of the Seed-veſſel; and from this riſes 


*z flender Style, longer than the Filaments, and 


crown'd with a trifid Head. 


| 


Theſe Parts, which are conſpicuous enough in 
the ſingle Flower, refer the Plant to the Hexandria 


Monogynia of Linn@vs ; his ſixth Claſs, and its 
firſt 8 Wott. 


Culture of this NAR Os sus. 


The Plant in its ſimple State is a Native of the 
Eaſt, and of ſome Parts of Southern Europe. It 
ſucceeds beſt where there is a light rich Soil; and 
the Sea or Salt Rivers in the Neighbourhood. 


This is not eſſential to its Growth; but as the 


Flowers are always fineſt when the Plant has this 
Advantage, a good Gardener will not neglect to 
Jive it. 

Therefore let a Compoſt be . thus: 

Mix a Barrow of fine Mould from an upland 
Paſture, with a Buſhel of Wood-Pile Earth; a 
Peck of Sand, two Quarts of Sea-water, or, in 
want of that, of Brine ; and a Quarter of a Peck 
of Sheep's Dung. 

In this ſow the Seeds, or propagate the parted 
Roots, as we have directed for the other Nar- 


ciſſus's, 


purpuro- croceum. 


5. DOUBLE SCARLET LILLY. 


This will be found at firſt Sight a V ariety rais'd 


by luxuriant Culture; but it is ſo elegant and 
ſpecious, and at the ſame Time ſo ſingular, that 
no Pains ſhould be call'd too great to produce it. 

BESsLER has figur'd it under the Name Lilium 
cruentum fore pleno: the double bloody Lilly; 
but the Colour is not well expreſs'd by that 
Term: it is a deep Scarlet, but not Blood- 
Colour. 

In the common or ſingle State all the Writers on 
Plants have mention'd it; and under its various 
Appearances from different Accidents of Growth, 
have call'd it by various Names, as well as from 
the different Tins of Red in the Flower; 


hence we ſee it deſcrib'd under the Title of 


Lilium Phenicium, Lilium rubrum, and Lilium 
The Granules, which ſerve for 
its Propagation as Seeds, have alſo been made 
another Subject of Diſtinction; and, when poſ- 
ſeſs'd of theſe, it has been call'd Lilium bulbiferum, 


as if another Species. 


All theſe Linn vs very juſtly refers to the 
one original Kind, which he happily charac- 
terizes by the Name Lilium folits ſparſis, corollis 
campanulatis eres intus ſcabris: Scatter*d-leav*d 
Lilly, with bell-ſhap'd upright Flowers, rough 
within. To this the preſent double Flower is ob- 
viouſly to be refer'd, as well as the others, tho' 
vaſtly fuperior in Beauty to them all. 

The Root is large, rounded, and compos'd of 
numerous Scales. 


The Stalk is round, upright, firm, and two 
Foot and a half high. 


The Leaves are plac'd irregularly, and are very 


numerous : they are long, narrow, wav'd and 


ſharp-pointed : they are of a firm Subſtance, and 


their Colour is a deep ſtrong Green. The Rib is 
pale, and the whole Leaf is of a ſhining Sur- 
face. 


The Flower ſtands on the Top of the Stalk, 


large, ſpecious, and in the higheſt Degree ſingular. 
It is plainly of the Lilly Form, but full of nu-' 


merous Petals, and greatly exceeding any other in 
Beauty, 

The Colour is a fine deep Scarlet, covered with 
Spots of a duſky but not diſagreeable Red. 
The Petals are oblong, wav'd, and pointed, and 
of a fleſhy Subſtance. Their Number is about 


Thirty, and they ſtand open in the Manner of 
Rays of a Star. 


In the common Scarlet Lilly there are frequently 
two or three Flowers upon the Stem, each ſup- 
ported on a light Footſtalk; and *tis in this State 
of the Plant the Student is to trace its Cha- 
racters. | 


He will in that Kind perceive the Flower riſing 


naked from the Stalk, with a ſmall bell-ſhap'd Baſe, 


and dividing thence into fix large Petals, with 
thick, bent Points: toward the Baſe of each 


there is drawn a Line ans. re OF which is the 
Nectarium. 


In the Centre ſtand ſix F 8 with large, | 


oblong, incumbent Buttons, and in the Midſt of 
theſe riſes an oblong Germ, with a cylindric Style of 
the Length of the Flower, terminated by a trian- 
gular Head. 

This is the natural Condition of the Flower; 
and this refers the Plant to the Hexondria Mono- 


gyma 
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gynia of Linn avs his fixth Claſs and firſt Sec- 


tion. 


Pl. 3. 
Fig. 6. 


From this natural Condition of the Flower we 
ſhall be led eaſily to underſtand the Nature of 
that ſpecious and ſingular Form in which it ap- 
pears in the Plant here deſcribed. 

We have ſeen that in moſt double Flowers the 
Parts of Impregnation are obliterated, the Fulneſs 
of the Petals taking the Place of them; on the 


contrary, in this Flower inſtead of ſix there are 


ten Filaments; or at leaſt a larger than the natural 
Number. 

Let us recollect, that uſually they are two 
or more Flowers on this Plant; but in the 
double State only one: and we ſhall thence 
find that the Origin of this Doubleneſs is pro- 
bably from the joining or uniting of the Foot- 
ſtalks of the two or three Flowers into one Body; 
whence alſo the Petals form only one Flower. 

This is the Origin, but this does not anſwer 
the whole Purpoſe; for if the Flower conſiſted 
of the three ſingle ones united, the Petals would 
be but eighteen, and the Threads with their 
Buttons would be of the ſame Number ; where- 
as the Petals are here thirty, and the Threads 
only ten. 


Nature has taken Advantage of the firſt Condi- 


tion of the Flower thus formed of two, or three, or 
more, and has added from the Luxuriance of 
Culture many more Petals than they would have 
contained; reducing the Threads in Proportion. 
Thus is formed this moſt ſpecious Flower, not 


| 


as other double ones by the mere Exuberance of May. 
Nature, but from this aſſiſted by an accidental 


Union of two or more natural Flowers. 


Culture of this L.1L1y. 


This elegant Variety can only be raiſed by 
Seed ; and when once obtained, muſt be increaſed 
by Off-ſets. 

The Plant, in its wild State, is Native of the 
Eaſt, and of ſome Southern Parts of Europe, and 
it there grows always in a damp rich Mould, 

This ſhould be the Rule for its Soil, A Mix- 
ture of two Parts, Meadow Earth and one Part 
Pond Mud, with a little rotted Cow Dung, will 
anſwer very well. 

The Seeds ſhould be ſaved from a good 
Flower, and ſown on a Bed of this Compoſt in 
Auguſt, They will require the common Care of 
ſeedling bulbous Plants, as we have directed 
treating of the Fritillary ; and when they come 
to flower, there will be many Varieties. If a 
double one do not appear from this firſt ſowing, 
the whole muſt be repeated; and when one of 
theſe is obtained, the Propagation muſt be by 
Off-ſets, which encreaſe very faſt, and require. 
the ſame Soil. 

Once in three Years the Roots muſt be taken 
up, and their Off-ſets ſeparated. This ſhould 
be done in the End of July; and they ſhould 
then be planted again in Beds of the ſame Com- 


poſt. 


6. DOUBLE wooD ANEMONE. 


This is a very adds Flower to be ko 
among the Anemones, but it is properly and 
truly of that Kind, and is not unworthy a Place, 
provided it be rightly choſen in the beſt Gar- 
dens ; though a Native of our own Country. 

The original Plant for this double Flower is 
a Variety, as in other Cafes, is common in 
Woods, and is deſcribed by all who have written 
on the European Herbs: and moſt of them have 
given it the proper Name Anemone. Some, 
thinking ſo mean a Plant unworthy a Title 
commonly allotted to the ſpecious Kinds, have 


called it Ranunculus, adding Phragmites albus, 


and Nemoroſus albus. 

Thoſe who have given it the proper Name 
Anemone, keep the ſame Addition of Nemoroſa 
alba. 

LixNx &vs, more correct in his ſpecific Deno- 
nominations, calls it, Anemone ſeminibus acutis, fo- 
liolis inciſis, caule uniflore : ſharp ſeeded Anemone 
with divided Segments, and one Flower on the 
Stalk. | 

The Root is oblong, regular and brown : it 


runs under the Surface, and is hung with many 


Fibres. : 
The Leaves are placed on long ſlender Foot- 


ſtalks, and are large, of a deep green, divided 


into three principal Parts, and 8 again deeply 
cut on the Edges, 

The Stalk is ſix Inches high, tender and red- 
diſh, not at all branched ; and on its Top ſtands 
a ſingle Flower. 

This in the wild and natural State of the Plant 
is large, white, and compoſed of ſix Petals placed 
in two Series, as the Flowers of the other Ane- 
monies: like them, by good Management, it 
will become double, and in this State is very 
beautiful. 

There will often, in the wild and ſingle State 
of the Flower, be a Bluſh of Crimſon with the 
White, which gives it a very conſiderable additio- 
nal Beauty; in the double State it preſerves the 
ſame Tendency to this Mixture, and becomes of- 
ten of a true peach-bloſſom. This is extremely 
beautiful in the double State; becauſe the Shades 
are innumerable among the Cluſter of ſmall looſe 
Petals. 

To trace the Characters of the Plant, the Stu- 


dent muſt be refer'd to the wild ſingle Flower. 


This he will find like the other Anemones naked, 


compoſed of two Series of Petals, with a vaſt 


Cluſter of Threads in the Midſt, crowned with 


doubled Buttons, and in their Centre a Head or 


Cluſter of Rudiments of Seeds: the Threads he 
will 
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gynia of Linnzvs his fixth Claſs and firſt Sec- 


Tron 


Pl. 35. 
Pig. 6. 


From this natural Condition of the Flower we 
ſhall be led eaſily to underſtand the Nature of 
that ſpecious and ſingular Form in which it ap- 
pears in the Plant here deſcribed. 

We have ſeen that in moſt double Flowers the 
Parts of Impregnation are obliterated, the Fulneſs 
of the Petals taking the Place of them; on the 
contrary, in this Flower inſtead of ſix there are 
ten Filaments; or at leaſt a larger than the natural 
Number. 

Let us recollect, that uſually they are two 
or more Flowers on this Plant; but in the 


double State only one: and we ſhall thence. 


find that the Origin of this Doubleneſs is pro- 
bably from the joining or uniting of the Foot- 
ſtalks of the two or three Flowers into one Body; 
whence alſo the Petals form only one Flower. 

This is the Origin, but this does not anſwer 
the whole Purpoſe; for if the Flower conſiſted 
of the three ſingle ones united, the Petals would 
be but eighteen, and the Threads with their 
Buttons would be of the ſame Number ; where- 
as the Petals are here thirty, and the Threads 
only ten. 

Nature has taken Advantage of the firſt Condi- 
tion of the Flower thus formed of two, or three, or 
more, and has added from the Luxuriance of 
Culture many more Petals than they would have 
contained ; reducing the Threads in Proportion. 


Thus is formed this moſt ſpecious Flower, not 


as other double ones by the mere Exuberance of 


— 


May. 


Nature, but from this aſſiſted by an accidental . 


Union of two or more natural Flowers. 


Culture of this L.1LLY. 


This elegant Variety can only be raiſed by 
Seed ; and when once obtained, muſt be increaſed 
by Off-ſers. 

The Plant, in its wild State, is Native of the 
Eaſt, and of ſome Southern Parts of Europe, and 
it there grows always in a damp rich Mould, 

This ſhould be the Rule for its Soil. A Mix- 
ture of two Parts, Meadow Earth and one Part 
Pond Mud, with a little rotted Cow Dung, will 
anſwer very well. 

The Seeds ſhould be rel from a good 


Flower, and ſown on a Bed of this Compoſt in 


Auguſt. They will require the common Care of 
ſeedling bulbous Plants, as we have directed 
treating of the Fritillary; and when they come 
to flower, there will be many Varieties. If a 
double one do not appear from this firſt ſowing, 


the whole muſt be repeated ; and when one of 
theſe is obtained, the Propagation muſt be by 


Off-ſets, which encreaſe very faſt, and require. 
the ſame Soil. 
Once in three Years the Roots muſt be taken 


up, and their Off-ſets ſeparated. This ſhould 


be done in the End of July; and they ſhould 
then be planted again in Beds of the ſame Com- 


poſt. 


6. DOUBLE WOOD ANEMONE. 


This is a very humble Flower to be ranked 
among the Anemones, but it is properly and 
truly of that Kind, and is not unworthy a Place, 
provided it be rightly choſen in the beſt Gar- 


dens; though a Native of our own Country. 
The original Plant for this double Flower is 


a Variety, as in other Caſes, is common in 


Woods, and is deſcribed by all who have written 


on the European Herbs: and moſt of them have 
given it the proper Name Anemone. Some, 
thinking ſo mean a Plant unworthy a Title 


commonly allotted to the ſpecious Kinds, have 
called it Ranunculus, adding Phragmites albus, - 


and Nemoroſus albus. 


Thoſe who have given it the proper Name 
Anemone, keep the ſame Addition of Nemoroſa 
alba. 

Linn vs, more N in his ſpecific Deno · 
nominations, calls it, Anemone ſeminibus acutis, fo- 
liolis inciſis, caule uniflore ; ſharp ſeeded Anemone 
with divided Segments, and one Flower on the 


Stalk. | 
The Root is oblong, regular and brown : it 


runs under the Surface, and is hung with many | 


Fibres. 
The Leaves are placed on long ſlender Foot- 


ſtalks, and are large, of a deep green, divided 


I 


into three principal Parts, and thoſe again deeply 
cut on the Edges, 
The Stalk is ſix Inches high, tender and red- 


diſh, not at all branched ; and on its Top ſtands 


a ſingle Flower. 

This in the wild and natural State of the Plant 
is large, white, and compoſed of fix Petals placed 
in two Series, as the Flowers of the other Ane- 
monies: like them, by good Management, it 
will become double, and in this State is very 
beautiful. 

There will often, in the wild and ſingle State 
of the Flower, be a Bluſh of Crimſon with the 


White, which gives it a very conſiderable additio- 


nal Beauty; in the double State it preſerves the 
ſame Tendency to this Mixture, and becomes of- 
ten of a true peach- bloſſom. This is extremely 


beautiful in the double State ; becauſe the Shades 


are innumerable among the Cluſter of ſmall looſe 
Petals. 


This he will find like the other Anemones naked, 


To trace the Characters of the Plant, the Stu . 
dent muſt be refer'd to the wild ſingle Flower. 


compoſed” of two Series of Petals, with a vaſt 


Cluſter of Threads in the Midft, crowned with 
doubled Buttons, and in their Centre a Head or 


Cluſter of Rudiments of Seeds: the Threads he 
will 
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us will find adhere to the enn and the Ru- Fram deep; and Seeds . over it in Au- May. 
— diments of Seeds each crowned with its Style: | tumn, faved from a wild Plant. — 


the Plant is therefore one of the n Po- 
bygynia of Lingzvs. 


Culture of this Anztous. 


In the wild State this Plant thrives beſt where 
there is moderate Shade and Moiſture, and a 
light deep Soil. In the Garden therefore the 
proper Place for it will.be under a Hedge, or in 
ſome ſhaded and damp Corner. Let ſome one of 


the light Compoſts be thrown into ſuch a Spot, 


„„ 4 *”a @ * Pan * . * W JW , „7 0 N 
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CHAP. 


They will require little Care, but muſt be 
weeded at Times and water'd. a 

Among the Plants there will be found ſome 
with more than fix Petals in the Flower, theſe 


muſt be marked for Seed; and that being ſown 


in the ſame Manner, will naturally afford ſome 
perfectly double Flowers. 

Theſe muſt afterwards be propagated by part- 
ing their Roots, for they ripen no Seed them- 
ſelves. 
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The Management f the Flower-Garden, for this 15 cok. 


His Week ſhould be got into the open 
Ground the Remainder of the Annuals raiſed 

in hot Beds for the Autumnal Flowering. 
Loet the Holes be opened large enough and 


deep: jet the whole Ball of Earth be ſhaken out of 


the Pot, and the Fibres trimm'd off all round: 
let the Ball with the Plant be ſet upright, and 
the Mould put in carefully about it: then a good 
Watering given, and a Stick thruſt in to tie up 
the Stalk : the double Balſams not removed be- 
fore, muſt be thus managed, and the Amaranths, 
Love-Apples, Capſcium, and Palma Chriſti. 

The beſt Opportunity for' doing this is the 
cloudy Evening of a mild Day: if the Plants 
flag the next Day, they muſt be ſhaded from the 
Noon Sun, and watered conſtantly in the Even- 
ings till well rooted. According to the Seaſon 
this will require ſometimes to be done ſooner, 
ſometimes later: but when the Weather is ſettled 
in warm is the true Time. | 

After this, they muſt be kept free from all 
Weeds, and watered during the whole Period of 
their Growth, as they require it. 

Let the Gardener now look over thoſe Plants 


of the Anemone, and other Kinds which he had. 


marked for Seed: once in a Week let him break 
the Surface of the Beds all about them; and every 
two or three Days allow a moderate Watering, 
unleſs the Seaſon be ſhowry. As ſoon as he per- 
ceives the Seeds of any of them attain their due 
Bigneſs, let him ceaſe Watering, and tie up the 
Stalk, cloſe under the Head, with Care to a firm 


Stick, to prevent the Effects of the Wind in ſhak- | 


ing the Stalk, and blowing off the Seeds. 
This is a very good Time for propagating the 
common Green-houſe Plants by Cuttings; and let 
it be done in this Manner: fill ſome Pots with 
light and rich Mould from any of the Compoſts 
of that Kind; or from a rich and well managed 
Border in the Garden; and if the Myrtle be the 
Kind intended to be propagated, chuſe a Parcel 
of good Shoots from the Shrubs z they muſt be 
ſeven Inches long, or thereabouts, and they ſhould 
Ne 27. 


| be ſuch as are robuſt not tender ones drawn by 
too much Shelter. 
Take off the Leaves at the Bottom three Fingers 


breadth high, and twiſt the Stalk in that Part 
carefully: then open ſome ſmall Holes in the 


Mould, and plant the Cuttings ; : ſeveral in each | 
Pot: 


they muſt be ſet in as deep as they have 
been ſtripp'd, and the Mould gathered carefully 
about them: they ſhould ſtand two Inches and a 
half apart, and the Mould muſt be ſettled by a 
careful Watexing, 


Then ſet the Pots under a Hot-bed Frame, and | 


lay between them, and ahout them, ſome old 
Tan, 

Shade the Glaſſes with Mats 805 Eleven to 
Four every Afternoon, except in cloudy Weather; 
and as the Mould dries in the Pots, keep it 
gently moiſten'd : once in three Days is uſually 
enough; but there can be no exact Rule. The 


only Way to judge when they want it is, to exa- 
mine the Condition of the Mould at the Edges 


of the Pot. 5 
At Noon every Day the Glaſſes amuſt be raiſed; 


and Air given to the Plants; and this muſt be 


encreaſed as they root better, and get more 
Strength. 

About the Middle of Fuly the Cuttings will be 
well rooted, and they will ſhew this by beginning 
to ſhoot. 3 b 

There muſt be from this Time more and 


more Air allowed them till perfectly inured to 


it, and in five Weeks more, that is toward the 


End of Auguſt, they muſt be ſet out in the open 
Air with the Green-houſe Plants, 


Thus they may ſtand till the firſt Week in 
October; and they muſt then be houſed with the 
reſt, 

From Time to Time they muſt be watered 
and they muſt be carefully kept clear from Weeds 
and from decay'd Leaves all Winter. 

In the Beginning of the following April they 


muſt be planted out ſeparately, and kept in a 
5 U ſhady 
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May. ſhady Part of the Greenhouſe, till the Time of | now be ab by their Cuttings ; but theſe May. 
——— ſetting them out with the other Plants. muſt lie ten Days upon a Shelf before they are 
In removing them into their ſeparate Pots, planted, otherwiſe they will rot in the Mould. - 
Care muſt be taken to preſerye a Ball of the This Week therefore let the Gardener take off 
Earth to each; and the Mould of the Pot muſt | his Cuttings of the Cereus Kinds and the like, 
be very carefully cloſed z and kept in a due Tem- | and lay them to harden; for the ſecond Week 
per with regard to Moiſture, till they are perfe&t- | in June is, in general, the beſt Time for Plant- 
ly rooted in the new Earth. | ing them. 1 
This which we have illuſtrated in the ſingle One old Plant of each Kind ſhould be kept for 
Inſtance of Myrtle, holds good in regard to moſt | a Breeder. 
of the ſhrubby Greenhouſe Plants; only that they | The Stem is to be cut off at ſix or eight 
muſt be manag'd with more Care as they are in | Inches length the firſt Time, fo that only one 
their Nature more tender. cutting can be then had from one Plant; but 
The Geraniums are propagated with great Eaſe | after this there will riſe many young Shoots from 
this Way, and the Leonurus, Othona, Sage of | the Part where the old one was cut off; and 
Africa, and the Generality of the others. theſe when they are about nine Inches high are 
The ſucculent Plants of many Kinds ſhould alſo excellent Cuttings for propagating the Plants. 
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THC ET 
The Management of the N U RSERY, for this Week. 


E T the Gardener look to his Beds and Boxes Where the Trees are of more Growth, and 
of ſeedling Spring Flowers. The Leaves | planted out in Rows at due Diſtances, nothing 
will be decay'd by this Time, and he muſt refreſh | is ſo proper as digging between them with a 
their tender Roots by a freſh Covering of the ſame | Spade. This has all the Advantage of the fa- 
Mould. mous Horſehoeing Huſbandry ; and at the ſame 
Let the Surface of the whole Bed or Box be | Time that it b e Weeds, gives the Trees 
gently raked together, to gather up all Moſs or | new Vigour. | 
ſeedling Weeds; and in doing this, the utmoſt Cau- This Week is a proper Seaſon for laying the 
tion muſt be uſed not to diſturb the young Roots of | Branches of the Paſſion-flower, the Clematis, and 
the Plants: after this, half an Inch Depth of the | other climbing Shrubs. 
ſame Mould muſt be ſifted over them; and thus | The Earth muſt be kept moiſt by frequent 
they are to be left for the Remainder of the Sum- Waterings ; and with that Caution the Heat of 
mer, only taking Care to keep them clear from | the Seaſon will be very ſerviceable in promoting 
Weeds. the ſhooting out of Fibres. 
The great Management of the ſeveral Parts of | Let the Branches be ſuch as can be brought 
the Ground where Trees and Shrubs are planted, | down with leaſt Force; and let them be twiſted 
conſiſts only in two Articles, Weeding and Water- | and pierced through with an Aw! in ſeveral Parts 
ing. Weeds grow up apace, and the Earth is | where they are to come under the Mould. Let 
naturally dry : one of theſe two Cauſes may de- | them be cover'd four Inches; and peg'd down in 
ſtroy many of the tender Kinds; both will en- | two or three Places; that neither the Springyneſs 
danger even the hardieſt. of the Branch itſelf, nor the Force of the Winds 
Let the Seedlings be firſt look'd after, for they | may endanger the tearing of it up. 
are eaſieſt damag'd. Let the Beds of theſe be Many Layers carelefly manag'd are turn out 
weeded always by Hand; and Care taken not to of the Ground; and beſide theſe, a great many 
diſturb the young Plants. After weeding let them | are deſtroy'd by ſhaking, juſt as they are ſhoot- 
be water'd every Evening : and as the Weeds | ing out their Fibres, though they are not raiſed 
had ſhelter'd them in ſome degree before, it will | out of their Places : the Reaſon of their failing is 
now be very proper to defend them from the | not ſeen; but in this careful W it will 
Noon Sun by a Reed Hedge. | always be prevented. 
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POMOMNA, or th FRUIT-GARDEN. 


F HE Seaſon for inoculating the ſeveral | examine their Condition, and mark ſuch as he 
Kinds of Stone Fruit is approaching, and | intends to uſe for the earlier Kinds. 
let the Gardener this Week look over his Stocks, He is ſenſible that there are two Heights at 


which 


6— 


May. 
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8 the budding may be perform . 


—— when they are intended for Dwarfs, = higher 


when they are deſign'd for Standards. For the 
firſt Purpoſe ſix or eight Inches above the Ground 
is the Height; and for the aur, five or ſix 
Feet. 

Let him examine the ſeveral Stocks that are 
in beſt Order; and mark by different Sticks ſuch 
as are fit for one Purpoſe, and ſuch as are ſuited 


to the other; taking Care that there be in each a 


ſmooth and good Piece of Bark at the intended 
Height of Budding. 

A Fortnight or three Weeks hence, according 
to the Nature of the Seaſon, will be the proper 
Time for beginning this Work, and we ſhall 
then give the neceſſary Directions. 

Toward the End of this Week let the careful 


. Gardener go over all his Wall Fruit Trees. Where 


any Leaves are decay'd, or harbour Inſects, let 
him take them off : where fore-right Shoots have 
been produced ſince this laſt Examination, let 
him in the ſame Manner as he did then, rub 
theſe off; and where ſuch grow in a better Di- 


rection, as will be wanted the ſucceeding Lear; 


let him now bring them to order, fixing them 
to the Wall. Every thing he does in this Way 
now will be ſo much Trouble ſaved next Pruning- 


time; and the Branches being thus train'd, will 


grow in due Form the more readily, 

In doing this, Care muſt be taken not to di- 
ſturb the Fruit, nor even to hurt the Leaves; 
for the Gardener underſtands from what we have 
before ſaid, that the Fruit will not ripen without 
them. They ſerve the needful Purpoſe of ſhading 
them ; and they alſo draw Nouriſhment to that 
Part where they grow. 

We have directed the thinning of Fruit to be 


finiſh'd the laſt Week: therefore there are now no 


more on the Trees than they are able to ſupport, 
and ripen in Perfection: let the Gardener employ 
his Care to preſerve theſe. Snails will be dangerous 
now they are green; and a Multitude of leſſer, 


well as larger Devourers, will attack them when 


they are ripe. 


Every Morning and Evening, and after every 
warm Shower, let him look after the firſt; 


and by timely cleaning out the Holes and 


Crevices in the Walls, and deſtroying Ants and 
the like wherever he perceives them, let him fo 


far as can be done, prevent the Encreaſe of the 


others. 

This is a Seaſon in which Weeds ſhoot up 
freely, about the Stems of Fruit Trees, as well as 
in other Places; and if ſuffer*d to grow they will do 
more Miſchief than at almoſt any other Time. 

The thinning of the Fruit, and this rubbing 

off the foreright Shoots, will have brought the 
Gardener's Feet often upon the Border where the 
Trees ſtand, and this will have harden'd the Earth 
about them. 
In this Condition of the Ground, nothing can 
be ſo ſerviceable as good Digging up with a 
three-prong'd Fork, ſuch as we have directed him 
always to keep for this Purpoſe. This will at once 
deſtroy the Weeds, and looſen the Ground. 


3 
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Let the Borders be raked after this Digging to May. 
take off the Weeds; and if the Trees require r 


more Aſſiſtance, let ſome of the light and rich 
Compoſts be - uſed, ſpreading this Mixture an 
Inch thick all over the Border. The Rains that 


follow will waſh in the Virtue of theſe Ingre- 


dients: or if the Seaſon be dry, there muſt be 
ſome good Waterings allow'd for the ſame Pur: 
poſe; and thus the Fruit will have Plenty of 
Nouriſhment, and that of the richeſt Kind. 

If this thin Coat of Compoſt be left expoſed 
to the Sun in a dry Seaſon, all its fine Parts will 
be exhaled, and it will anſwer. no good Purpoſes; 
but if it be water'd either by the Hand, or by 
Showers, all the Virtue is carry'd directly down 


to the Roots, the Earth about them having been 


broke by the Digging. 

Thus the Fruit being reduced to a proper 
Number, and the Tree well ſupply'd with Nouriſh- 
ment juſt as it is growing to Bigneſs, there will 
be every Thing that can W nh to bring it to 


Perfection. 
The Eſpaliers of every Kind muſt be treated 


in the ſame Manner as the Wall Trees; and when 


the ill· growing Shoots are rub'd off, and thoſe which 


are wanted, and which riſe in proper Places, duly 
train'd, the ſame Operation of digging, clearing, 


and enriching the Border is to be uſed. 


Beſide the more common Trees planted for 


Eſpaliers, the Quince, the Medlar, and the Fig, 


will all very well anſwer that kind of Growth ; 


and they will give a very pleaſing Variety ; one 
hardly knows a prettier Sight than a Medlar Eſpa- 


lier in Flower, or a Quince one in Fruit. The 
Fig is more for Singularity than Beauty, but it is 


| far from unpleaſing. 


Another Tree not ſo common as it ought 1 to 
be in Eſpaliers, this is the Mulberry. It is every 
Way preferable to the common Way of plant- 


| ing that Tree. The Fruit ripens better on. the 


Eſpalier Tree than on thoſe tall Standards in 


as | common Uſe; and it is not ſo liable to be ſhook 


off by the Wind. 


The only Caution particularly needful in this 


Inftance is, that the Border be made wider 
than for other Trees ; partly becauſe the Mul- 
berry ſhoots more Fibres near the Stem than other 
Trees do, and partly becauſe the Fruit, when ripe, 
would damage the Cloaths of thoſe who paſſed 
along the Walks, if not kept at ſome more than 


| uſual Diſtance. 


The Method of Pruning muſt be this : let 
the Trees be train'd up with a ſingle Stem, and 
let Horizontals be ſuffer'd to ſtand on this about 
ſixteen Inches aſunder. 

Let the Gardener underſtand the Reaſon : the 
Branches which proceed from a ſtrong Horizontal 
will not bear Fruit the firſt Year. 

The Mulberry moſt frequently produces its 
Fruit from Buds near the Ends of thoſe Branches 
which grew from the Horizontals the Year be- 
fore. 

As neither the Buds of ſtrong Branches, nor 
thoſe' at the lower End of a Branch produce 
Shoots that will bear, the collateral Branches muſt 

not 


— 


| 
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May. not be Morten d. If the Horizontals were ſuf- | the Stem mould — be encourag'c d for i.” May. 
tals,” where requir'd 2 


fer d to ſtand nearer than ſixteen Inches, the bear- 


ing Branches would too much ſhade one another. 
Eighteen Inches is uſually allow'd, but this 1s 
more than needful. Variety of Soils will make 
ſome Difference, but the * iS about ſixteen 
Inches. 

When the Bearers have grown to fifreen naked, 
they ſhould be ſhorten'd : on this ſeveral Shoots 
will be made from them; and thoſe toward the 
lower Part ſhould be ſavd. New Shoots from 


By this Manner of Pruning, the Mulberry will 
make a very agreeable and profitable Eſpalier. 
The Quince will require a Management ſome- 
what different from this, its Horizontals, with all 
the Gardener's Art, will be ſhort therefore let it 
be rais'd with a double Stem. Then let the Ho- 
rizontals 'be train'd in larger Number a Foot 
aſunder is a good Proportion ; and for the reſt, 
the Rm 5s is to be the fame as juſt Gretel. 5 
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CHL ORIS, or the KITOHEN- GARDEN. 


IF the Gardener has follow'd our Inſtructions, | 
his Care in this Part of the Work will now. | 
be more for the Aſſiſtance of his Crops upon the | 


Ground, than in providing others. 
Weeds riſe no where ſo plentiful as in a Kitchen- 
Garden, and they are at no Time of the Year ſo 


troubleſome as now, nor ſo miſchievous, Let 
them be every where deſtroy'd by Hand, by the 


Hoe, or by the Spade, according to the Condi- 


tion of the ſeveral Crops among which they have 


got Footing. 
They are ſtrong at this Seaſon, wad the Crops but 


weak: they will therefore ſoon over- power and ſtarve 
them. It is the Seaſon alſo when a great many of them 


ripen their Seeds; and if not deſtroy d now they will 
lay the Foundation of a great deal of Trouble. 
The Seeds of many of them will ripen as they 
lie upon the Ground, and by Means of the 
Down annex'd to them, will be carry'd all about 
the Garden. Let Care be taken to prevent this. 
When the Crops are clean'd in this Manner, 
if the Seaſon prove dry it will be a great Refreſh- 
ment to them to have a moderate Watering. 
Every thing being thus put into a good Condi- 
tion of Growing, let what new Crops are requir'd 
be put in upon the Pieces of Ground, clear'd 


from the early Growths, and enrich'd by ſome 
good old Dung well dug in. 


Upon a Piece of Ground thus prepar'd, ſow 
ſome Brocoli Seed for a ſecond Crop. Scatter the 
Seed thicker this Time than in the earlieſt Sow- 
ings; for it does not come up ſo certainly. 

As ſoon as the young Plants appear let them be 


refreſh'd by gentle Waterings; . and when chews are 


— 


of Growth enough to ſhew which are the ſtronger, 


and which the weaker, let a careful Hand be 


employ d to weed the Bed, and to thin the Plants 
where they have riſen too cloſe: taking up the 
weakeſt. 

Dig another Piece of the like Ground very 
all and plant ſome French Beans. Watch 
them at their firſt coming up, and take Care to 
deſtroy Slugs. and other, Vermin about, them. 
Give them at Times gentle Waterings ; and when 
| they are thus ſet well to growing, they will be 


ſoon out of Danger. 


ing of Celeri. Let this be very well and very 


Shore deep dug up; and mark out the Lines for 


Trenches, at a Yard aſunder. Dig theſe with 
particular Care, break the Earth ſmall, and then 
bring in the Plants from their Bed. 


Set them five Inches aſunder, and lay in che 
Mould well about them. They will grow in 


a ve favourable Manner, becauſe. of the great 


Lay out another Piece of Ground for blanch- 


Space of vacant Ground between the Rows; for the | x 
Roots of. Celeri ſend out extremely long, tho 


very ſlender, horizontal Fibres: and they will thus 


be very eaſily earth'd up from Time to Time, 


becauſe there will be Plenty of good Mould, and 


free Room for the Spade to work between tham. 


Every Time the Earth is broke for the drawing 
it up about their riſing Stalks, the Plants will 
ſhew new Vigour; and they will riſe to a greater 


Degree of Excellence, than in the artleſs Manner 
we ſee too often us'd of cloſe Flanting. + 
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H E 2 is not unacquainted with 

this Plant, nor will miſtake its Figure, 

tho? accuſtom'd to call it by a different 
Name. It has long been a Favourite among the 
Plants, preſerved for their Singularity ; nor do 
many who raiſe it in their Borders, know that it 
is a wild Plant of our own Country. 

This ſhews how little Trouble is needed for its 
Management; and no one who ever ſaw the Flower, 
will diſpute that it deſerves the Place it has fo 
long maintain'd among the cultivated Plants, 


Few of the Writers on Botany have omitted to 


deſcribe it, tho* moſt of them have been miſled 
by its Reſemblance to the Crowfoot Kind, to call 


it by that Name: from the Form of the Leaves, 


and the Size and Colour of the Flower, they 
were led to rank it among theſe Plants; and from 


its ſpherical Shape, they added the Diſtinction 


globoſe. 

They have named it Ranunculus globoſus, Ranun- 
culus flere globoſo; and Ranunculus aconiti folio mon- 
tanus e from its Place of Growth, and Form of 
the Leaves. 

From its moſt ** Latin Name tlie Engliſh 
Gardeners call it Globe Crowfoot ; ſome by an an- 
tiquated Provincial Term, Locker Goulens; and 
ſome, the Globe Flower. This laſt is greatly pre- 

Numb. XXX VIII. 


| 


ferable, becauſe it does not refer the Plant to any 
other Genus, or create Confuſion. 

Linn@vs, from the different Structure of the 
Female Parts of the Flower, the Seed Veſſels, 


and its want of other eſſential Characters of the 


Crowfoot, ſeparated it from that Kind; in his 
earlier Works, the fora Suecica and Cliffort Garden, 
he refer d it to the Hellebore ; but in his lateſt 
Pieces he has allow'd it a peculiar Genus; 

For this he has adopted one of the old Latin 
Names of the Plant Trollius; and in Diſtinction 
from an Afatic Kind, he adds to the Title of 
this European one, Corollis conniventibus netiariis 


| longitudine ſtaminum: ſhut-flower'd Trollius, with 


the Nectaria of the Length of the Threads. This 
is a perfect Diſtinction; for in the other the 
Flower expands, and thoſe Glands are as long, as 
the Petals. 

The Root is compoſed of a Nultitude of long 
black Fibres, connected to a ſhort and ſmall 
Head. 

The Leaves that riſe from this * long green 
Footſtalks, and are of a rounded Form, cut 
down to 2 Baſe into five principal Parts; 
and then again divided into other deep Seg- 
ments, all ſharp pointed, and deeply notch'd at 
the Edges: this Form, and the Support of a 


5 X long 
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Jong Stalk, gives them a great deal of Beauty ; 7 
—— and their Colour is a deep and fine green. 


The Stalk riſes in the Midſt of theſe, and is 
round, tolerably firm, but hollow, and of a pale 
green; it riſes to two Foot in Height. 


ö 
The Leaves on this perfectly dend thoſe 


from the Root, but that they have no F oot- 
ſtalk. 

The Flower is large, and extreamly ſingular 
and beautiful. 
yellow, and compoſed of numerous Petals, which 
all turn inwards; ſo that the Shag 
cal: ät firſt it is abſolutely clos'd at p, but 
as it ripens more, there appears a little Open- 


ing in the Middle diſcloſing n numerous golden 13 


Buttons. 
This appears at a tranſient View ; but on the 


Student's nearer Attention, there will be found a 

great deal more of Singularity as well as Beauty. 
The Flower is fix'd naked on 

The Number of its Petals is naturally ten, but 


this Culture often makes it exceed, and in the 


wild Plant I have ſometimes counted twelve or 
fourteen, Five of theſe always ſtand in a par- 
ticular Series innermoſt, and 1 * bend in the 
moſt. Es 


The others are. placed in different Series, two | 


or more: all are broad and obtuſe. Within are 
placed nine Nectaria; theſe are ſlender, all the 


bilicated, and mark'd near the Baſe on the Infide 


with a Perforation: they are nearly of the Length 1 


of the Threads, and are moſt diſtin&tly ken in 
a newly open'd Flower. 


In the Centre are placed numerous fine Threads, 


with upright Buttons, and in the Midſt of this 
Cluſter ſtand many oblong Rudiments of Seed- | 
veſſels. Theſe have no Footſtalks, they are of a 


It is large, of a perfect Gold 


en 


| 


its Footſtalk. | 


Way of equal Breadth; flatted, bent inwards, um- 


columnar Form, and are terminated b pointer 


Tops without any intermediate Style. Tlleſe Ru- 
diments are ſhorter than the Threads, and they 
ripen into ſo many longiſh, oval Capſules, with 
crooked pointed Tops; each containing a round, 


ſhining Seed. 


The Number of theſe F ilaments, and their 
Adherence to the Receptacle of the Flower, not 


ro the Petals, ſhews the Plant one of che Poly- 


— 7 Tce ͤ— = ae ———— ů ———— ů ata 2 
andria: and the numerous Tops or Stigmata; 


1 


for there are no Styles, declare it one of the 
1 


. of this W 
The P | a Native of alk che cooler Parts 


of Europe. We have it wild in the Northern 
Counties; and in Hales alſo it is very common. 
It is moſt frequently found on damp Ground, 
on the Sides of Hills, and where there is * 


Shade N uld at 
TED 3 Pn 5 ferry 


A Soil of the ſame Kind with that a Plant 
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tion ＋ be choſen as it has! in Nature.' There- 


aL the Garflener mix for his Compoſt for this, 


of 5 Meadow Earth, three Pecks of Pond 
Me, ahl one Peck of Cow Dung well rotted. 

Let him chuſe a riſing Part of the Ground 

here there is ſome Shade; and taking.awayhe 


June. 


Mould, fill the Place with this Compoſt. The 


Plant flowers in May, and the Seeds will natu- 
rally ripen in Jah. 

Let him favour their ripening by clearing 
away the Ground about a thriving Plant; and 
often breaking the Surface, and watering it. 

When the Heads are ripe let him lay them to 
dry; on a Shelf; and after the Seeds have been 
ſhaken out of them, and harden'd a few Days, 
let them be ſown pretty thick upon this Bed, 
and cover'd a Quarter of an Inch with ſifted 
Mould. 

Let a- fo bile Sade be thrown, upon 
the Ground, and thus leave them to Nature. 

When the young Plants come up they muſt 
be weeded and Watered; the fineſt of them muſt 


be left ſtanding at a Foot Diſtance, and thus 


they will flower! in their full Perfection. 


| Once in two Tears the Earth ſhould be re- 
moved, in Autumn; and the Roots when large, 


parted ; thus, there will be a Supply of new 


| Plants, and the Flowers will always be large, 


and bright in Colour. The Petals will in ſome 


be very numerous, but theſc are not the moſt 
beautiful. 


2. T HE FLAMING TULIP. 


This is a Tulip much eftcem'd in Zolland, and 


worthy of all the Regard they ſhew it. Beſide 


the elegant Singularity of its Colouring, the 


Time of the flowering gives It a particular Me- | 
rit, for it comes in after the Generality have loſt 


planted in a ſeparate Bed, or with the two or 


of the others. 


three other late Kinds, not t among the Generality | 


Few People look into a Bed of Tulips for 1 


Flower or two after the reſt are faded; and for 


that Reaſon this has been much leſs known, or 


3 


| 


regarded than it, deſerves ; for it does not come 
into full Bloom till the general Flowering is 


over. 


It is one of the many Varieties produced by 


Culture from the common oriental Tulip; and is 
their Beauty; and ſhould for that Reaſon be || 


to be treated, in general, like the others. 
The Root is large, and cover'd with a blackiſh 


| Skin. 


The Leaves are very broad, of a greyiſh green, 
waved at the Edges, of a firm Subſtance and 
hollow. 

The Stalk is thick and upright, a F oot high, 

and 
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Pl. 38. 
Fig. 3. 


and of a — Colour. There are ed or three | 
Leaves on it, like thoſe from the Root, and at 


the Top a ſingle Flower: this is of the larger 
Size among the Tulips, and inferior to few in the 
Beauty and Singularity of the Colouring, 

The Ground Colour is a pure ſnowy White, 
neither tending at all to the yellow or the grey 
Caſt. The Variegations are Red and Yellow 
they make a great Shew upon the white Ground: 


and there are in the beſt Flowers ſeveral 


Gradations between the two Colours, ſuch as 


| 


the perfect Red and the pure Yellow. 


Flame Colour, Orange, and ' Saffron, beſide 


In 
general, the Red lies in broad and deep Veins 


down the Petals; and the Yellow 1 805 a kind of 


Embroidery on the Edge. 

The Culture of this has nothing Wan: it 
is rais'd from Seed among other Varieties; and 
when obtain d that Way, muſt be propagated by 
Off ſets. 

The whole Management ſhould be what we have 
directed for the Tulips in a preceding Number. 


3. The 


This is a very elegant F lower, tho? not one of 
thoſe form'd to ſtrike the diſtant Eye with its 


Beauty. The Colours are only two, and theſe fo |' 


finely blended, that it fequires a near Inſpection 
to trace them full: 


It is a Variety of the common Oriental Tulip, 
and flowers with the preceding. 


The Root is ſmall, oblong, and cover d with 
a Cheſnut-colour'd Skin. | 


The Leaves are broad and ſhort, of a TER 
Green, Holders _ cont not much wav'd at 
the Edges. © 

The Stalk is weak bd gender: it is uſually 
near a Foot in Length; but, unleſs ſupporedd, | 


| does not carry the Flower erect, 


Pl. 28. 
Fig. 4. 


one elegant Flower. 


There are two or three Leaves on it 8 | 


like thoſe from the Root. At the Top ſtands 
The Petals are ſix, as 
they naturally throw themſelves open. 
The Colours of theſe are two; a very delicate 
pearly White, and a fine Purple : the White is 
the Ground Colour; and the Purple is laid on in 
oblique Streaks, from the Central Part of each 
Petal. to the Edge; and in ſome wav'd Lines at 


PEARL and PURPLE TULIP. * 


the Top. Theſe are ſmall like Threads, in the 
moſt perfect State of the Flower, and lie ſo near 
one another, that, at a very little Diſtance, the 


Diſtinction is loſt between them and the white 


Spaces; and they give a univerſal Glow of Pur- 
ple to the Flower. 

The internal Parts are the ſame in Number, 
Form, and Diſpoſition, as in the other Tulips, 
and ſhew it one of the Hexandria Monogynia. 

The Culture in nothing differs from that of the 
others, which we have deliver'd at large in 
a preceding Number, 

Among the Tulips which break from good 
Seedlings, this will be found; and it is afterwards 
to be propagated by Off-ſets. 

The natural late Time of its F lowering, is a 


| pleaſing Singularity; and it may be ſomewhat 


or laſt any Time. 


| 


1 farther put back by late Planting ; but if too far 
in other Tulips ; and 


thrown into Summer, it will not flower ſo well, 


A Place leſs expos'd to the 
Sun ſhould be choſen for theſe late Tulips, and 
they ſhould be planted together. 
quire frequent Waterings toward the Time of 
F lowering. 


Lo 
* 


4. 


5 The Gardener muſt be told that Moly is no di- 
ſtint Genus of Plants, but properly a kind of 


Garlick: as the Name is old, and long re- 


ceiv'd, we avoid perplexing him at ſetting out, 
with another. 


This Kind has long been well known in our 


Gardens, and all the common Writers have de- 


ſcrib'd it. They call it Moly latifolium, Moly 
flavum; and Moly latifolium luteum odere allit : 


Broad-leav'd Moly, yellow Moly, and»broad-leav'd 


yellow Moly, with the Garlick Scent. | 
Linn,@vs ſeeing the Characters the ſame, ranks 

it with the other Garlicks, and calls it Allium 

ſeapo nudo ſubcylindricv, foliis lanceolatis ſeſilibus 


umbella faſtigiata: Garlick, with a faſtigiated Um- 
bel, a naked nearly cylindrick Stalk, and lanceo- 


| late Leaves without Footſtalks. 


YELLOW MOLY. 


A long Name, 
but needful, becauſe of the numerous Species, 

The Root is roundiſh, white, and juicy : often 
it is double. 

The firſt Leaf from the young Plant is ſingle; 
when it is to flower there riſe two : theſe ſurround 
and encloſe one another at the Baſes, and are of 
a fine ſtrong Green. They are: ten Inches long, 
and of a firm Subſtance : they raiſe themſelves 
from the Ground ; and are ſmall at the Baſe, 
largeſt toward the Middle, and again ſmall to the 
Point: they are a little hollow'd ; and, when 
bruis'd, they have the Garlick Smell. 

The Stalk riſes between them, and is naked, 
firm, though flender, and fourteen Inches high. 
There is no Leaf on this; but at its Top ſtands 


a large 


They will re- 


June. 


A 


COMP IL EAT 6 


FEST 


June. a large Cluſter of gold ll F WY ſorbed; 
———— ſingly on long Footſtalks. 
Umbel ; and the Footſtalks are ſo equal in Length, 


They form a kind of 


that the Flowers ſtand in the ſame Level: not 
rounded, as in moſt of the Umbelliferous Plants, 
or depreſs'd in the Middle, as in ſome of them, 


but flat. This is the Form Linn vs expreſſes 


by the Term faftigiated. 
The whole Tuft makes a ſpecious Appearance. 


All the Footſtalks riſe from one common Point 


at the Head of the Stalk, and are at firſt enclos'd 
in a rounded Scabbard ; but this ſoon burſts and 
fades. 

Each Flower is plac'd naked on its particular 
Stalk, and is compos'd of fix oblong, narrow 
Petals, which ſtand hollow and erect. 


In their Centre riſe ſix Filaments, equal to the 


Petals in Length, and ſmaller from the Bottom 
to the Top, terminated with oblong upright But- 
tons. In the Midſt of theſe is plac'd the Rudi- 
ment of the ſucceeding Seed-veſlel, which is 
roundiſh, but mark'd with three flight Ridges, 


from which riſes a ſingle Style, crown'd with an 


acute Head. The Seed - veſſel ripens in a ſhort 
three-parted Form, with three Valves, three Cells, 
and numerous rounded Seeds. 

The fix Filaments ſhew it one of the Hexandria 
of Linn avs, his fixth Claſs; and the ſingle 
Style marks it as one of the firſt Section under 


that Head. 


Culture of this ALL1uM. 


The Plant is a Native of the Mountainous 
Parts of Europe, the Alps and Pyreneans, and is 
very common by the Sides of Hills in Hungary. 
It thrives beſt where there is a rich Soil with ſome 
Shade and Moiſture. 

In Gardens *tis hardy, and eaſily kept alive; 
the Gardener therefore allows it little Care or At- 
tention; but he may raiſe it to a very ſuperior 
Degree of Excellence by better Management. 
His common Way is to procure Off- ſets; and 
he plants theſe not where they will thrive beſt, but 
where he ſees a Vacancy in a Border. 5 

Let him chuſe the Spot, adapt the Soil, and 
raiſe the Plant from Seed; and he will ſee Flowers 
very different from thoſe the common Gardener 
raiſes, according to his common Guide's Direc- 
tion. 

Mix up a Compoſt in this Manner : 

A Barrow of rich Meadow - Earth, the ſame 
Quantity of River-Mud, a Buſhel of Wood-Pile 
Earth, and five Pecks of Sand. 

Mark ſome good Plants when in Flower, as 
they now are, and keep the Ground clear and well 
water' d about them: tye up the Stems to Sticks; 
and when the Seed-veſlel is ripen'd, and ready to 
ſplit, cut off the Head, and lay it on a Shelf in 
an airy Room. 

The Compoſt will be by that Time ready : if 
mix'd up in June, and two or three Times turn'd 
it will in September be fit for Uſe. 

Take out the Mould in a ſhaded Part of the 


Nurſery; put in this Compoſt, and ſcatter on the 
Seeds. 


Ground for them in the Garden. 


Cover. AE a Quarter of an "A wg | throw a | Jung, 


Piece be weeded * GE foam © Time to 


Piece of Hawthorn over the Place. 


Time. 

When the young Plants appear, let them be 
thin'd; and when their Leaf decays, ſift over 
them half an Inch of the ſame Compoſt. | 

When they flower, mark the fineſt ;. and 
in the third Week of Auguſt prepare a Piece of 
Let the ſame 
Compoſt be us'd. Level the Surface, place the 
Roots regularly at a Foot Diſtance, and cover 
them three Inches. The next Year about this 
Time they will flower in full Perfection. 

After this, every Year let them be taken up in 
Auguſt, and the Off-ſets taken off. Let freſh 
Compoſt, be us'd, and let them be planted as at 
firſt, 

It has been by this Method I rais'd thoſe Plants 
of Moly, which appear'd to. Gardeners a new Spe- 
cies; ſo much ſuperior to the Plant in its uſual 
State, If the curious Reader will compare the 
Method of Management with that given by the 
common Writers, he will not be at a Loſs for the 
Reaſon. 


The Word Moly (for it is a Greek Name) oc- 


curring frequently in the Writings of the An- 


tients, the Curious have been at Pains to find to 
what Plant it truly belong'd. They do theſe. Wri- 
ters a great deal of Honour : many of them knew 
too little Botany to underſtand themſelves; and 
hence the vain Toil of their Commentators. ' © 

Some very reverend Names among them, by 
Moly, mean Harmala, wild Rue; a Plant as dif- 
ferent from the Garlick Kind, as any two that can 
be imagin'd. 

_ Homer, who talks of May as an Herb ſhewn 
by the Gods to Mankind for its Virtues, gives no 
farther Deſcription of it, than that the Root i is 
black, and the Flower white: 


egνο frev pehay £0%s vYaAazx]. de eixerov avboc, 


So much alſo Ovid knew of it, and tranſcrib'd 


faithfully; 


=— Florem dederat Cyllenius album 
nigra radice retentum. 


— — 


and this the great Men, who undertook to ex- 
plain their Works, and from them all Antiquity, 
apply'd to the wild Rue. 

Doubtleſs, a Plant with a black Root and white 
Flowers, if the Deſcription go no farther, may 
find many Names: but TyuzopHRrasTvs, the Fa- 
ther of Natural Hiſtory, better deſcribes the Plant : 
he ſays it had a Root like an Onion, but black, 
and Leaves of the Squill. | 

This probably was the Plant meant by Hons, 
for THEOPHRasTus liv'd neareſt his Time; and 
this refers to the white flower d Moly, a Plant, as 
this yellow, of the Garlick Kind, whoſe Root is on 
the Outſide black; leſs elegant than this golden 


, | flower'd Species, tho? more celebrated & Anti- 


quity. 

As ſome confounded the Harmala, and Moly, 
others have perplex'd themſelves between the com- 
mon Yellow. Kind, and the true White, They 

I are 
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are Natives of different Countries; this of Europe, 


— that of the warmer Alia. 


Pl. 38. 
Fig. 5. 


To that Plant, not amiſs, belongs the Culture 


our Gardeners give to Moly ; for being a Native 


8 


of light and barren Sands, in | open — it 


bears, with us, a looſe poor Earth, and an unſhaded ——— 


Border; but *tis otherwiſe in Reſpect of this, 
native of damp and ſhadowy Places. 


3. ALTERNATE FLOWERED GLADIOLUS. 


We propoſe here to the Gardener's Care, a 
Plant well known, but not always well manag'd ; 
whoſe Flowers give it a Right to a Place in every 
Garden; and afford the Gardener an Opportunity 
of very advantageouſly ſhewing his ſuperior Skill in 
filling the Colour, and enlarging their Body. 

He is us'd to underſtand the Gladiole or Corn- 
flag, as of two Kinds; the one with the Flowers 


all on one Side the Stalk, the other with them diſ- 


pos'd alternately on both: theſe are not di- 
ſtin& Species, but Varieties of the ſame Stock. 
Both may be rais'd from Seeds of the ſame Plant ; 
and he may unite their Excellencies. 

In the common Courſe of Things, the Flowers 
are fewer and larger in thoſe Plants where they 
hang all on one Side, and more numerous, hut 
ſmaller where they are on both. Commonly, allo, 
the Colour in this laſt Caſe is inferior. 

We ſhall ſhew him by what Method he may 
encreaſe the Number of Flowers, without dimi- 
niſhing the Luſtre; and throw them on both Sides 
the Stalk, while they are as large as uſually ſeen 
on one. 

The Plant has been a great while familiar in 
our Gardens, and is deſcrib'd by all the common 
Authors : they led the Gardener into his Miſ- 
take, of ſuppoſing the two Varieties we have nam'd 
to be diſtinct Species; and TouRxNETORT, their 
Oracle's Oracle, has indeed, in moſt Caſes, been 
the Cauſe, 

Authors in general have deſcrib'd it under the 
proper Name Gladiolus; ſome have call'd it Aipbion. 
The Epithets of Diſtinction have been generally 
taken from its Place of Growth; Narbonen/is and Ita- 
licus, the Italian or the Narbon Gladiole; and thoſe 
who diſtinguiſh the Varieties as Species, have 
nam'd them, from the Diſpoſition of the Flowers, 
uno verſu, and binis ordinibus : Gladiole, with the 
Flowers hanging one Way, and Gladiole with two 
Series of Flowers. 

The Engliſh Name is Corn-flag, but *tis little 
us'd; our Gardeners have been taught Latin 
Terms, and *tis to their Credit they endeavour to 
remember them. 


Linnzvus, who juſtly conſiders the Plant as 


the ſame in both theſe States, names it, without 


Reference to that Diſpoſition, Gladiolus foliis en/i- 
formibus floribus diſtantibus: Sword-leav'd Gladiole 
with diſtant Flowers. This is the Diſtinction from 
thoſe Kinds in which they hang over one another 
cloſe, and in the Manner of Scales. 

The Root is roundiſh, ſmall, cover'd with 
many Skins, and hung from the Baſe with Fi- 
bres. , 


No 38; 


The Leaves are narrow, long, ſharp-pointed; 
and of a fine freſh Green. 

The Stalk riſes amidſt theſe, and is ſurrounded 
and enclos'd by them at the Baſes. It is ſmooth, 
round, of a pale green, tolerably erect, and two 
Foot high. 

The Top is decorated with a fine long 
Spike of Flowers, large, and of a very glowing 
Crimſon. Theſe have no Cup, but in the Place 
of one a few vague light ſcaly Scabbards. 

The Flower is large, and compos'd of ſix ob- 
long Petals, united at their Baſes; ſo that if the 
Student pleaſes, he may call them Segments of 


one Petal; the Part where they unite is tubular 


and crooked. 

The Petals or Segments are obtuſe at the End: 
three of them, plac'd upwards, ſtand near 
to one another, and are convergent; the three 
others are more diſtin& from theſe, and from one 
another. 

On ſeparating the Petals, there will be found 

three Filaments, crown'd with oblong Buttons. 
They riſe alternately between the Segments of the 
Flower, and throw themſelves upwards among; the 
three convergent and: ſuperior Petals, 
Below the Receptacle of the Flower is plac'd a 
Rudiment of the Seed; this gives Riſe: to a ſim- 
ple Style, as long as the Filaments, and crown'd 
with a three-parted Head, 

The Claſs of the Plant is ſeen familiarly in the 
three Filaments : they refer it to the third in the 
Linn an Syſtem, the Triandria; and the ſingle 
Style ſhews it one of the Monogynia. 

The Seed-veſſel is ſwoln, oblong, obtuſe, and 


mark'd with three Ridges: it has three Valves 


and three Cells, with numerous roundiſh hooded 
Seeds. 


Culture: of this G.apious. 


The Plant is a Native of the Southern Parts 
of Europe, where it is found moſt flouriſhing in a 
light rich Soil, not wholly” expos'd to the Noon 
Sun. 

This is the Gardener's Rule for its Culture: 

Let him chuſe a Spot that has the Morning 
Rays; that is defended from the North Wind, 
and ſhelter'd from the South Sun; and there lay 
in a light rich Compoſt; in this the Plants are to be 
rais'd from Seed, and in this they muſt flower: 
only letting it be chang'd for freſh of the ſame 
Kind every other Year. 

The common Method of propagating them is by 


parting the Roots; but tis not- thus we direct our 


Pupil to manage Flowers. 
5 * In 


June. 
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In thoſe Kinds which are mere Varieties, and not | 


certain to be produc'd alike from Seed; and in 


thoſe double Flowers which ripen no Seed of their 


own, he muſt have Recourſe to this Method by 


Off. ſets; tho* beſide that we ſhall always adviſe 
repeated Sowings : in theſe which riſe with Cer- 
tainty from Seeds, in the expected Form and Co- 
louring, we adviſe him to take off the Off- ſets at 
Times, becauſe, like Suckers round a Flowering- 
Shrub, they exhauſt the Nouriſhment, and the 
Flowers are rendered weaker : but *tis not to plant 
again that we would have him take them away : 
the Method by Seed is eaſy, and on this alone we 
would have him depend for a Succeſſion. 


Let him mark ſome Plants for Seed; ſelecting 
ſuch as have a firm Stalk and large Flowers; no 
Matter for their Number or Diſpoſition. Let the 
Ripening of theſe be promoted by all poſſible Aſ- 
ſiſtance : let no Plant ſtand near them; let the 
Mould be often broke about the Root, and ſome- 
times water'd; and let the Stalk be ty'd up to a 
firm Stake, to prevent the bad Effects of the 
Wind. 


When the Seed - veſſels are full grown and well 
harden'd, let the Head-be cut off, and laid on a 


paper'd Shelf. A Week after this let the Seeds Stall 
be ſhook out; and after ten Days lying upon the 6 


ſame Shelf, they will be perfectly harden'd and fit 
for Sowing. | 

It will by this Time be the right Seaſon for 
ſowing them. 
Let a Part of the Nurſery be choſen that is 
ſhelter'd from the North Wind, and from the 
Noon-day Sun. Let the Mould be taken out, 
and a ſmall Bed fil'd up with any one of the 
light rich Compoſts. On this ſow the Seeds, in 
the latter End of September, and cover them a 
Fingers Breadth with the ſame Compoſt. | 

Let the Bed have the common Care of Weed- | 
ing, Watering, and Defence from Injuries; and 
the Plants will appear and take their Growth fa- 
vourably. 


In the Autumn following, let another. Bed, 


larger than the firſt, be prepar'd with the ſame | 


Compoſt, and the Roots taken up and planted in 
this, at five Inches Diſtance. Here they are to 
ſtand till they flower, keeping the Bed weeded 
and water'd as neceſſary. 

When they flower, let the Gardener mark four 
or five of the fineſt, that is, of ſuch as have the 
ſtraiteſt Stalks, and the largeſt Flowers. 


When the Seaſon of Flowering is paſt, Tet all 
the reſt be taken up and clean'd, and laid on a 


Mat in an airy Room to bankers ey in FR Ohe. 


common Way, in the Borders; to take their 
Chance among other Flowers. 


Let thoſe Roots which were mark'd for Seed 
remain in the Bed; cut down their Stems after the 
Flowering is over, and ſift upon the Bed half an 
Inch of Mould. 


Keep all clear; and in Spring dig up the Bed, 
obſerving not to come too near the Roots. Place 
a Stick by each, in Time, as tall as the Flower 


is likely to riſe, and from Time to Time tye up 


the Stalk. Let all poſſible Care be taken of the 
Plants; for this Year they are to ſtand for Seed. 


Let this be ripen'd with the ſame Care, and 
ſav'd in the ſame Manner as we directed the for- 
mer Year; and in the Beginning of * let 
a Bed be made up for the Reception of it. 


This, with the ſame Management directed for 
the other, will produce the fineſt Flowers the 
Plant is capable of ſhewing. They will be nume- 
| rous, large, and gloriouſly colour'd; and they 
| will ſtand in many of the Plants in the double 
Series, ſo much eſteem'd ; that is, in an alternate 
Order on the two Sides of a way'd and curl'd 


Theſe ſhould be mark'd when in Flower and 


— 


June. 


1 ber following, let them be planted out in the 


when, the Juꝶy or Auguſt following, the Roots are 


taken up, they ſhould be kept ſeparate; and 
| planted together in a different Bed from that 
which has the others, tho* they will in their Kind 
be no leſs handſome. 


This is a Proceeding that takes up fix or ſeven 
Years: it will therefore, to Perſons unacquainted 
with theſe Things, ſeem a difficult and tedious 
Procels ; but to thoſe us'd to the Care of a Gar- 
den and Nurſery, it is known well enough that 
| there is little in theſe Things: one Bed of Seed- 
lings takes its Time and Chance among the 
others; and there is no particular Trouble in 


| dreſſing and managing it, in common with the reſt 


of the Ground. 


After a Stock of fine Flowers is thus ob- 
tain'd, they may be propagated, if the Gardener 
pleaſe, by Off-ſers; but *tis beſt to keep Seed- 
Beds always growing; ſaving from Time to 
Time the Seeds of the fineſt Plants for that 
Purpoſe. 


He who has not manag'd the Gladiole this 


Way, or ſeen it where it has been manag'd ſo, 


does not know to what Perfection it is poſlible | to 
raiſe it. 
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divided, and two Foot and a half high. 
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6. GREAT CRIMSON PIONY. 


There is not a Flower more known than this 
Engliſb Gardens, and ſcarce one ſo ſpe- 
cious. It is too common to be much regarded: 
but this is a falſe Taſte : if new brought from 
America, the whole Botanic World would reſound 
with its Praiſe. 

Few of the Writers on Plants, or Flowers, 
have failed to name the Piony, 'its Luſtre and its 
Virtues recommending it. They have, in gene- 
ral alſo, called it by the fame Name Pæonia; and 
chis particular Kind they call the Double and the 
Female Piony. They deſcribe a Male Piony, a 
Dwarf Piony, and ſome others; all which Lin- 
NA us refers to one original Plant, calling it with- 
out Addition, Pæonia, the Piony. 

He thinks the whole Differences whence theſe 
have been named by others, to be no more than 
Variety from the Accidents of Soil and Cul- 
ture. | 
The reſt have called this Kind, Pamis fore rubro 
pleno, flore pleno rubro majore, and Pæonia femina 
multiplex. 

The Root is long and tuberous, brown on the 
outſide, pale within, and of an unpleaſing Taſte. 
The Leaves are large; and irregularly divided 
into a Multitude of Parts, which are oblong, 
uncut at the Edges, obtuſe, and of a firm Sub- 
ſtance; of a full green on the Upper-ſide, and 
pale underneath, The main Footſtalks are of a 
pale green ; and the Branches which ſupport the 
Diviſions, are often ting'd with red. 

The Stalk is round, green, thick, irregularly 


The 
Leaves on this reſemble thoſe from the Root, 


but that they have fewer Diviſions. 


Their Flowers are numerous and extreamly 
beautiful. Their firſt Appearance is in a vaſt 
oval Bud, of a deep crimſon Colour, placed in a 
ſmall Cup form'd of five unequal Leaves; which 
are rounded, hollow'd, and naturally turn back 
at the Top and Sides; this Cup remains * the 
Fruit. 

The Bud by degrees opening ſeveral Ways, 
diſcloſes itſelf in form of a vaſt ſpecious double 
Flower, compoſed of innumerable Petals, all 
large, and all deeply and finely ſtain'd with crim- 
fon; but of various Size and Shape. 

The outer Petals, or thoſe which riſe imme- 
diately within the Cup, are large and rounded. 
Theſe are naturally five; they conſtitute the 
Flower when ſingle, and they are the Baſe of 
all this glorious Fullneſs : the reſt which fill 
the Body of the Flower are of irregular and 
uncertain Form, ſome flatted and plain ; others 
waved, curled, and indented at the Top ; ſome 
broad and ſhort, others longer and narrow, and 
ſome hollow at the Baſe, others all the Way; 
and not unfrequently there are ſome which mi- 
mick the Shape of the Leaves of the Plant. 

The whole is ſtain'd when the Flower is in its 


plain perfect State, with a uniform deep crim- 


ſon : but there are many Varieties in this Re- 
ſpe : ſome are pale, and ſome ting'd with a 


deeper and paler red, and with white. There is 
Prettineſs in theſe ſeveral Appearances, but the 
true Glory of the Flower is when the Colour is 
rich and ſimple. 

To find the Claſs of the Plant, we muſt refer 
the Student to a ſingle Flower. Let him examine 
ſuch a one, whether Male or Female, Dwarf, or 
by whatever other Name it is called, and he will 
find the Parts alike. 

The Cup and the five Petals here form the 
whole Flower : in its Centre riſe a vaſt Number 
of ſlender and ſhort Filaments, crown'd with up- 
right, oblong, ſquare Buttons; and in the Midſt 
of theſe appear the Rudiments of the Seed-veſlels. 
They are upright, of a greyiſh green, and hairy: 
their Number is properly two, but in this Re- 
ſpect Nature wantons extreamly under the various 
Circumſtances of Culture: they will be ſometimes 
three, four, or five. There riſe no Styles from 
thoſe, but each is crown'd with a flatted, oblong, 
obtuſe, colour'd Head. 

The Filaments being traced to their Origin, 
are found to riſe from the Receptacle : this 
makes the Plant one of the Polyandria of Lix- 
NAUS: and as the natural Number of the Ru- 
diments, with their Styles is two, it muſt be 
placed among the Digynia. 


Culture of this Piox v. 


The practical Gardener needs not be told the 
Piony is a Plant that needs little of his Care to 
raiſe it: but as we have ſaid on many other 
Occaſions, there is a Way by allowing it a little 
more than the common Attention, to bring it to 
a great deal more than the common Beauty. 


It is a Native of many Parts of Europe and 
the Eaſt; and naturally loves a deep, light Mould, 
and Shelter. It is found in greateſt Perfection, 
toward the Edges of Foreſts, and on the Sides of 
Hills near Springs. This muſt be the judicious 
Gardener's Rule for its Culture. 


It will no where flower ſo well, or continue fo 


long in Beauty as under ſhade, and where there 
is ſome Moiſture. This it has from Nature, and 
this is a great Advantage. 
in all Gardens; and few Things will grow in 
them : therefore let the firſt Care be to fix upon 
ſuch a Spot. No Compoſt is required, only let 


the common Mould of the Border be well dug 
up two Spades Depth. 


In the third Week in Auguſt, let ſome of 
the Off-ſets be taken from the Root of a thrive- 
ing Plant; and let them be large, and furniſh'd 
with good Buds. 


Plant four of theſe in the Bed at a Yard Diſ- 
tance from one another, 

As ſoon as this is done, ſow on the ſame Spot 
ſome Seeds ſaved from a fine ſtrong Plant, with 
large ſingle Flowers. 

Theſe will ſhoot the ſucceeding Spring; and 
may be kept upon the Bed till they are of a 
Growth to tranſplant. Theſe ſhould then be re- 


moved 


There are ſuch Places 


| 
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i 
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moved into a like Situation and Soil in the Nur- 
= ſery; and kept there till they flower. Some will | 
have double Flowers, and the fineſt of theſe 
ſhould be kept to ſupply the Place of the old. 
Roots. 

They muſt be planted at the fame Diſtance of 
a Yard aſunder, and treated in the ſame Manner 
as the others. Common Garden Mould is to be 
the Soil, but it muſt be chang'd every Year, The 
Seaſon for this is the End of Auguſt; and at that 
Time the Off: :ſets ſhould'be- removed. 


„ . 
— — 


If this be done every Year as it ought, to keep June. 
the old Plants in their Beauty, the Off-ſets wil! 


| be ſmall, They ſhould be planted out into a 
Nurſery Bed till they are of a due Bigneſs for 


flowering with Strength, and they muſt then be | 


planted. in various Parts of the Garden, obſerve- 
ing to put ehem where there is ſome Shade. 
The old Root being thus clear d of its. Off. ſets 
annually, and refreſh'd with new Mould, will 
continue to flower in full Glory, © 7: 


7 FLESHY LATE FRITILLARY. 


We have told the Gardener chere were yet ſome 
late Kinds of Fritillary to come under his Notice; 


and there is not among them a more elegant one 


than the preſent. 
It is a ſeedling Variety from the common 
purple Kind, and inherits and improves all its 


Excellences. 


The Root is moderately 1 and has many 
F ibres. 

The Leaves are of a deep green, long, nar- 
row, obtuſe, hollow'd, and of a fleſhy Sub- 
ſtance. 

The Stalk is ten Inches high, purpliſh at the 
Baſe upwards, of a pale green, and tolerably 
firm. 

The Leaves on this ſtand. all alternately, and 
at Diſtances ; they reſemble thoſe from the Root, 


but that they are ſmaller.; and 1 Ends are 


often purpliſh, 

One Flower hangs from the Top of the Stalk ; 
and this is large, and of the moſt perfect Shape: 
hollow'd as a Cup, rounded at the Baſe; and 
form'd of . ſix Petals, which. ſtand very regular- 


ly, and turn in their Points at firſt, but have 


them perfectly ſtrait when the Flower is full 
blown. 
Three or four of the upper Leaves uſually 
riſe perpendicularly over the Flower, and are of 
a freſher green than the others; theſe add great- 


ly to the Beauty of the Plant. 


The Colouring of the Flower has a Delicacy 
and Variety that no other of the F ritillary Kind 
exceeds, and few can be ſaid to equal. 

The Chequering is not formally regular, but 
it is very pleaſing. 

The ground Colour of the Flower is a deli- 


cate fleſhy Hue; there runs down the Middle of 


each Petal a broad Rib of Olive, and the Spots 
are of a Lemon Colour : they have ſomething of 
the ſquare Shape, that makes the Chequer-work 
in the other Kinds; and they are diſpofed in 
ſuch a Manner as to favour it, but there is not 


the Exactneſs as in many others. 1 y. 

The Characters are the ſame in this as in the 

other Fritillaries, and its Claſs that of the Hexan: 
dria, the ſixth in the Linn AN Syſtem. 
Its Culture in nothing differs from that of the 
other Fritillaries: this has been deliver d. at large 
in a preceding Number, and therefore needs nar 
be repeated here. 

It will be occaſionally 1 a among * Plants 
raiſed from Seeds of the common purple Fritil- 
lary ; and whenever it is ſeen, ſhould be mark'd 
for a particular Bed. 

The Beauty of theſe late Fritllaries i loſt 
when they are planted promiſcuouſly amang the 
others ; for they do not come into flower till 
the reſt are decay d, and the Beds are no longer 


| examin'd : to ſhew, this in its Beauty, and pre- 


ſerve it in that Perfection for the utmoſt Time 
theſe frail n can laſt, this Mcthodi is 49 
be obſerved. — 

Let a particular Bed be prepared. for — . in 
a Part of the Garden where the Sun does not 
come, except till about Ten in the Morning. 

Let this be made up with the ſame 5 
we directed for the other Fritillaries; and let this, 
with thoſe other Kinds we have particularized for 
their late flowering, be planted in it at a Moon 
Diſtance. 

Let them have leſs Water than the other 


Kinds; but let the Bed be kept conſtantly weed | 


ed, and the Surface be once in ten Days broke 
with a Trowel. This will diſpoſe it to retain, the 
Dews, and nothing more is required. | 

The Plants, with the ſame Ls ge as 
the other Fritillaries, in all other Reſpects, will 
afford a pleaſing and ſurpriſing Shew, at a Time 
when they have paſſed their Bloom : and. be- 
ing thus preſerved from the Noon-day Sun, they 
will continue in flower much longer than thaſe 
which in the common Way come in much 
earlier, 
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OF GARDENING. 


ES 


June. 
— 


Seaſons fit for the Purpoſe about this Time; in 


with the Penknife ſlit it from that Joint two- 


thoſe fibrous rooted Flowers which ſucceed 
by Layers; and let the Gardener begin with his 

Pinks and Carnations. 

The Method of raiſing the Carnation in its 
highett Perfection; and of obtaining new Flowers, 
is from Seed : this we ſhall deliver at large when 
we treat of ſome of the fineſt Kinds in a ſuc- 
ceeding Number : here we .give the Way of en- 
creaſing the Plants which are worthy that Care, 
by the much eaſier Method of laying. 

[t is the Nature of the Carnation to ſend out 


from the Head of the Root many oblique Shoots. 


As ſoon as theſe are long enough to bear laying, 
that ſhould be done; for always the younger the 
Shoot the better it roots: they are in favourable 


others, a Week or two longer does the Buſineſs. 
Provide for this Service a Quantity of rich 

Garden Mould, a Penknife with a ſharp and thin 

Point; and ſeveral little hooked Pegs, or forked 

Sticks. Let every thing be in Readineſs, and the 

Work will go on pleaſantly. | 

| Clear away any Filth that may lie about the 


Plant; then ſtir the Surface of the Mould ; and 


lay on as much of the freſh as will raiſe it about 
three Quarters of an Inch, more or leſs, accord- 
ing to the Length and Manner of Growth in the 
Shoot. 

The Deſign of this is, that the Mould may 
riſe conveniently to the Shoots ; and there may 


be no Violence in bringing them down: for this 


is often the Occaſion of their ſlipping off; and if 
that be not the Caſe, the Juices do not flow freely 
where the Shoot is put too much out of its natu- 
ral Direction. 

This done, clean the Shoots, and prepare 
them one by one for laying : fix upon a ſtrong 
Joint, about the middle Part of the Shoot, and 


thirds of the Space toward the next. 

Then pull off the lower Leaves; and cut off 
the Tops of thoſe at the Head of the Shoot; cut 
two or three gaſhes lightly in the Joint, below 
the Slit; and then open the Mould to receive 
the Layer. Preſs it down gently and gradually 


at the Joint, and make the Top riſe as upright 


as may be: only in this let Patience rather be 
uſed, than Violence at once. See that the Slit 
be open when the Shoot is thus got into a right 
Poſition ; and then faſten it down with one of the 
little Sticks prepared for that Purpoſe. 

This done, cover up the Body of the Shoot 
with the Mould; and when all are laid that be- 
long to one Root, in this Manner, give them a 
gentle Watering. 
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H E Seaſon is now come for propagating | 


CHAP.” I. os 
The Management of the Flower Garden, for this Week. 


Look to the Layers after this every other Day to 
ſee they all keep in their due Place; and as often 
as the Mould grows dry, give them a gentle 
Watering. See that the Mould is not waſh'd off 
in this; and if any ſuch Thing happen, bring 


on other Mould in the Place. In this Manner let 


them be manag'd till the laſt Week in Auguſt, and 
they will then be in a fit Condition for tranſplant- 
ing. 

This being a kind of middle Seaſon between 
the Spring, and the late Summer and autumnal 
Flowers, the Gardener. ſhould go the whole 
Round of his Borders with a careful Eye to take 
off the uſeleſs Growths, and ſecure the others. 

The Stalks of all thoſe Spring Plants which 
have done flowering, muſt be cut down near the 


Ground, and fome Mold drawn up over the - 


Stumps. | 

We have told the Gardener what Roots he, 1 is 
to take up, and preſerve for planting at another 
Seaſon ; they are the bulbous, and ſome of the 


tuberous Kinds ; we ſpeak here of ſuch as do not 


require that Management. 

This dane, and the Borders thus far clear'd, let 
him cut. ſome Sticks of different Lengths ; and 
take ſome green worſted in his Hand, and tie up 


the Stalks of all thoſe Plants which are to come | 


into flower in the ſucceeding Months. 


Few know how much the full Beauty of theſe 
Flowers depends upon this Management. The 
Wind will often break off their Stalks at the 
Head of the Root; or at leaſt crack and wound 
them-there ſo, that they will ſtand awkwardly, and 
be irregularly fupply'd afterwards with Nourtſh- 
ment. 

In this Caſe, tho? the Damage itſelf is not ſeen, 
its Effects are very viſible : the Plant does not take 


its regular or proper. Growth; and the Flowers 


are poor. 

When the Stalk is too ſtrong to break in this 
Manner, the Effect is worſe, the Root is drawn 
backward and forward, as the Plant rocks about ; 
and being looſen'd in the Ground, it can af- 
ford but a poor Quantity of Nouriſhment to the 


Stem. The Leaves thus loſe their F reſhneſs, 


which is their great Beauty, and the Flowers are 
poor. | | : 

The firſt Froſts in Autumn alſo deſtroy the 
Plant ; for the opening at the Foot of the Stalk 
by its rocking about, lets in their Influence, 


All this Damage is prevented by tying up the 


Plants at this Seaſon. Let the Sticks be longer 
than each is high at preſent; and let the Stalk 
be ty'd up in ſeveral Places. 

Let ſome Mould after this be drawn up about 
the Head of the Root; and the dead Leaves, if 
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A COMPLEAT BODY 


June. there be any, pick'd away. Thus they will be | 
—— ſecured for flowering well. 


The Sticks muſt be no higher FR will be 


for the laſt tying when the Plants have their full 


Growth; and thus the Flowers and ſome Leaves 
riſing above it, no part either of that or of the 
tying will be ſeen. 

Let the Roots of ſuch of the bulbous and tu- 


Mat to harden for putting up till the Time of 
planting : the decaying of the Leaves is the Gar- 
deners Notice for doing this, and he will find that 
Signal now remind him of it in many of the 


| Ranunculus's, Anemones, and Tulips. 


LTC 


T.. It 


The M. anagement of th NURSER 15 . thi Week. 


E have directed the ſowing in April, the 

Seeds of ſeveral of the fibrous rooted 

rennial Plants: Wall- flowers, Fox- gloves, 
Sweet-williams, Hedyſarums, and many other 


Kinds, ſucceed extremely well in that Manage- 


ment. Theſe will now be grown to a proper 
Size for tranſplanting. 


A Piece of Ground in ſome Part of the Nur- 
ſery, that is not too much expoſed to the Noon- 
day Sun, muſt be ſelected for this Purpoſe ; and 
divided into as many Beds as there are Kinds of 
Flower Plants, which want this Management. 


Let Lines be drawn lengthways and acroſs 
of theſe, at different Diſtances, according to the 
Growth and natural Bigneſs of the Plants, and 
let them be removed each into its ſeparate Piece 
in a cloudy Evening. 

They muſt be water'd carefully till they have 
taken good root; and then kept free from Weeds 
till the Beginning of October, which is the Time 
for bringing them into the Places where they are 


to flower. 


Continue the planting Gas of ſuch hardy 
Kinds as will ſucceed this way, in the open 
Ground. 

This Week is a very good Time for planting 
thus the ſeveral Kinds of Lychnidea's, the Star- 
worts, and Double Sweet-williams. | 

The Ground muſt be well dug; the Cuttings 
put in with Caution, and they muſt be water'd at 


Times, and ſhaded from the Noon-day Sun. 


A great deal of Care muſt be now taken of 
the Trees planted out in Spring z and of thoſe yet 
in their Seed-beds : Heat and Drought are come- 
ing on, and they are deſtructive to both. 

The Seedlings in their Beds muſt be often 
water'd; and if the Spot be ſo much open to 
the Sun that they flag, notwithſtanding the 
Waterings, they muſt be defended by a Reed- 


hedge. 


| Piegtest Wateri 15 will be | robots for thoſe 
which have been tranſplanted ; and for ſuch as 
are of more Growth, it will be neceſſary to lay 
ſome Turf, as we have before directed on other 
Occaſions, with the Graſs-fide downwards all 
about them, and give the N e through 


K. 


Several of the hardy Exotick Trees may be, 
with good Management, laid this Week for an 


Encreaſe. The great Caution is in the Choice 


of the Branches for this Purpoſe. If they do not 

take tolerable root before Winter, they will be 
very likely to fail; and this rooting in time will 
depend partly upon the Choice of young Branches; 
and partly in their being well cover'd, and fre- 
quently water'd. 


It is an Obſervation that holds good through- 
out all theſe Kinds, that the youngeſt Shoots 
will ſtrike root the moſt readily. Therefore let 
ſuch be choſen; and as the Summer is a dry- 
ing Seaſon, let the Part that is laid in be cover- 
ed deeper with Mould than uſual, and often 

water'd. 


They muſt be faſten'd down in their Place to 
promote their taking root; and in thoſe Kinds 
which require moſt Moiſture (which is declared 
under their particular Heads) the Place ſhould 
be cover'd with ſome of the ſame kind of Turf 
before hand, 


This Week let the careful Gardener go over 
all his Evergreens, with his Knife, reducing the 
rude Growth of Branches. Whatever Form | they 
are intended to be raiſed to, their Stems muſt be 
cover*d; and this can only be done by taking off 
the luxuriant Growth of the young Branches. 


Nature is ſtrong in theſe; and when the End 
of a Shoot is cut off, there riſe in its Place 
Numbers from the Sides; theſe cover the Body, 


which would be ſeen through every Opening of 


the others. 


berous Spring Flowers as have their Leaves now June. 
decay'd, be taken up, clean'd, and laid on a 
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HIS Week let ſome of the Apricots that 
| come in later than the Maſculine, be inocu- 
lated ; and the earlieſt of the Peaches. The Me- 
thod we have given already, and need only cau- 
tion the Gardener to be obſervant and careful in 
every little Article; for upon this the Succeſs 
wholly depends. 

Li him look to the new-planted Trees, which 
we order'd. to be ſecur'd by Stakes, and thoſe 
againſt Walls and Eſpaliers, by Nailing. If they 
rock about now they will ſoon be deſtroy'd, for 
there is no Seaſon at which they can leſs bear it. 

Let the new Shoots of Wall and Eſpalier Trees, 
that grow properly, be faſten'd down in different 
Places as they encreaſe in Length, and the Stakes 
and Tyeing be kept ſecure and firm in the others. 


Let them have a little Mould carefully drawn up 


about their Stems; and from Time to Time, ac- 
cording to the Drought of the ſucceeding Seaſon, 
let them be water'd, and all the Caution us'd for 
their Safety that we have directed for thoſe in the 
Nurſery, which are in a like Condition. 

The Berberry Buſh, which has now ſhewn the 
full Beauty of its Flowers, will be ſet for Fruit; 
and this is a Time when the Gardener may, by a 
little Aſſiſtance, greatly improve its Bigneſs, Co- 
lour and Flavour. This is a Seaſon when the Tree 
requires more than ordinary Nouriſhment z and 
yet, in the uſual Way of Management, nothing 
is at this Time done. 

If the Ground be over-run with Weeds, they will 
drain too much of the Nouriſhment which ſhould 
go to the new Fruit; if the Trees be too cloſe 
they will ſtarve one another; and if the Seaſon 
prove dry, and the Earth be hard, their Roots 
will be able to take in very little Juice, at a Time 
that they require moſt of all. Theſe Accidents 
uſually all happen; the ſecond from an Error in 
the Gardener's Judgment, and the others from 
his Neglect. 

If the Fruit be ſupply'd well with Nouriſhment 

at this Time, the Bunches will be full, ſcarce any 
will fail, and all will have a fine Colour and Fla- 
vour, otherwiſe they are too often wanting in all 
theſe Particulars. 
To have fine Berberries, the Shrubs ſhould not 
be planted in Wilderneſs Quarters, or Hedges; or 
too cloſe to one another, or -to any other Trees: 
they ſhould have a Piece of Ground dug purpoſely 
for them; they ſhould be planted four Yards 
aſunder; and have all the Attention of other 
Fruit-Trees. 


The Soil ſhould be loamy and ſtrong, and it 


ſhould be dug up Two- ſpade deep before they are | 


planted. The Shrubs ſhould be rais'd from 
Layers, and theſe ſhould be laid from well eſta- 
bliſh'd Trees, which bear the Fruit without Ker- 
nels. This is a great Advantage in the Berberry, 
and is not to be obtain'd with tolerable Certainty 
any Way beſide. 

The Layers will be fit to take up in one Year, 
. and ſhould then be planted in a Nurſery, to ſtand 
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two more. At the End of this Time the Ground 


muſt be dug up for them, as we have directed, 


and the young Trees planted : and they muſt have 
the common Care of watering and defending them 
till rooted, which we have directed for other 
Trees. 

After this, they will ſoon be in a Condition of 
bearing Fruit; and both in the Seaſon of its 
Ripeneſs, and the earlier Period of their Flower- 
ing, they wilPaJord a moſt pleaſing Object. 

In the Nurſery they muſt be train'd up with a 
ſingle and ftrait Stem, and the ſame Form muſt 
be preſerv'd in this Plantation. At about a Yard 
from the Ground the Branches ſhould be ſuffered 
to riſe, and there may very well be allow'd about 
ſix of theſe in this Place. From this Part the Stem 
ſhould be kept clear to fourteen Inches higher, and 
it ſhould be preſerv'd upright, by Means of a Stake. 

At this Diſtance of fourteen Inches, more 
Branches may be ſuffered to grow for bearing ; 
and the Number may be here about eight : a Foot 
above this the Top muſt be taken off, and there 
will fo riſe more Branches, ſix, eight, or ten of 
which, according to their Growth, may be ſuffer'd 
to remain on; and the ſtraiteſt and moſt upright 


of them may be ty'd up to the Stake, and cut off 


at fourteen Inches more, for a new Supply. 


In this Way the Tree may very well be car- 
ry'd up to the Height of nine Foot; and having 
about ſix Series of Branches in this Compaſs, it 
will produce a vaſt deal of bearing Wood, and 
will make a very pleaſing Figure. 


A Plantation of ten or a dozen of theſe Trees, 
when in Flower or Fruit, will be extremely 
ornamental; and the Fruit they will vield by this 
and the ſucceeding Management, will ſo much 
exceed what is commonly rais'd, that thoſe who 
have not before taſted the Berberry in Perfection, 
will not eaſily believe it to be the ſame Thing. 


There are white-fruited Berberry Buſhes as well as 


red; and it will be very agreeable to plant abour 
one in four of that Kind; for the Mixture of 
white and red will have a pleaſing Effect both 


on the Ground and at the Table. 


It will be adviſeable to raiſe in the 8 
more Layers than are intended for this Plantation, 
that ſuch as have Stones in the Fruit may be re- 
jected. The Want of theſe Stones, which are the 
Seeds of the Tree, is a great Recommendation to 
the Fruit; but it is a Thing quite accidental in 
the Original, and therefore not certain in the new 
Trees, 


The Berberry may be propagated by Sowing, 
or by Suckers, but in both thoſe Ways the Fruit 
is more apt to have Kernels: this Way by Layers 
is vaſtly more like to have Succeſs ; but it is not 
certain in every Layer. 


The Trees being thus rais'd and train'd, muſt 


be prun'd every Autumn. The Branches muſt 
not be ſhorten'd at their Ends, for the Fruit 


| is produc'd in thoſe Parts; but all that is to be 


done, 
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June. done, is to keep the whole Hos from dead Wood, 
and in proper Order. 


— 


BODY, &c. 


take. away | all Suckers from the Roots, ad wb June; 
off all Moſs or other Foulneſs from the Trun x; 


rg — 


If any two Branches croſs one another, one 


muſt be cut away; any decay'd Pieces muſt be 


taken out; and no Shoots ſuffered about the Stem, 
between the Places where the bearing Branches 


. riſe, 


I his is the Management for Autumn, and thus 
the Shruhs are to remain till Spring. Then let 
the Gardener go over the Tree with a careful Eye, 
and where he ſees any of the bearing Branches 
weak at the Ends, let him take off a ſmall Piece : 
this will give Strength to the reſt, and n the 
Fruit. 

This done thro? the whole Plantation; let him 


then let the Ground between them be well dug 
up with the three- prong'd Fork, intended for the 
ſame Uſe in Regard to other Fruit-Trees, 

Once in a Month, from that Time to the pre- 
ſent, let the Ground be hoed; and at this Time 
let it have another thorough Turning with the 
three · prong d Fork. After the Mould is thus 
looſen'd, let it have three or four good Waterings, 
at three Days Diſtance. This will fill the young 
Fruit; and the Sun and Air, according to the 
Management we have directed, paſſing freely be- 
tween the Trees and their Branches, they will ri- 
pen favourably, and with an excellent Flavour. 
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CHLORIS, or the 
Crop of Cabbages and Savoys, intended 
for Winter Service, will now be in a Condi- 

tion to tranſplant. | 

Chuſe for this Purpoſe, : an open Piece of 


Ground, far from Trees or Hedges, for Caterpil- 


lars breed among the Leaves of theſe; and the 
Butterflies, that produce thoſe Devourers, frequent 


ſuch Places more than open Ground. No Danger 


to theſe Plants is ſo great as that of the Auguſt 
Caterpillar; and this Way, by being at a Diſtance 
from Trees, they will have a double Chance to 
eſcape them. 


Let the Ground be _ up a full Spade 


deep, and well broken; and the Plants of each 
Kind ſet at a Yard Diſtance. Let the Mould be 
clos'd about their Stems, and a moderate Wa- 
tering allow'd them every Evening till they are 
thoroughly rooted. 

The Practice of moſt Gardeners is to plant 
them much nearer than this; and to raiſe other 
Crops upon the ſame Ground. This is alſo di- 
rected by thoſe who undertake to teach them; but 
it is this which ſpoils the Plants. 

A good Soil, at the Diſtance we have allow'd, 
with no other Crop nor Weed between, is barely 


ſufficient to fill theſe large Plants with their Wa 


dant and rich Juices. 

Let them be ſet in regular Lines, at this 
Diſtance, lengthway and a- croſs of the Ground; 
and there will ſo be Alleys every Way between. 

Once in a Fortnight let theſe be dug up with a 
Spade, and the Mould well broken; and by that 


Means the Plants will have all the Nouriſnment 


ſo much Ground can ſupply; they will thus riſe 
to their full Perfection, and the Labour wil not 
be grudg'd. 

This Week let the Gardener fill up OY Mere 
between the Ridges of Melons. The beſt Mix- 
ture I have found for this Purpoſe, is three Parts 
of ſtrong Paſture-Farth, and one Part well rotted 
Cow-dung : about a Peck of coarſe Sand will be 
proper to a Barrow of this, for the Sake of mix- 
ing the other Ingredients ; and this ſhould be laid 
carefully in, and well trod down. It will keep 
I 


IV; 


the Plants in good Condition all the ſucceeding 
Growth. | 

The Cos Lettuce is now in its full Perfection, 
and Care ſhould be taken to keep it ſo. 

Let thoſe which are in Condition for Gather- 
ing, be taken up from Time to Time, leaving 
Spaces, as regularly as can be done, between the 
others : let them be ty'd up lightly at the Top as 


they are preparing for Cabbaging, and the Ground 


hoed, every three Days, between them. Every 
Evening let them have ſome Water, but at no 
Time too much; and if the Bed be expos'd to 
the full Noon-day Sun, let a Reed-Hedge be 
rais'd againſt it, from Eleven to Three. In this 
Way the Cos Lettuce attains its full Perfection. 

While the Table is thus from Day to Day ſup- 
ply'd from this Bed, let ſome Plants be mark'd 
for Seed. Let theſe be the largeſt, firmeſt, and 
fineſt of the whole Growth and let a Stick be 
fix'd by each of theſe, to tye up the Stalk as it 
riſes. Let the others be clear'd away from about 
theſe as ſoon as may be, after they are mark'd; 
and let the Ripening of their Seeds be favour'd by 
all poſſible Means; breaking the Ground round 
about them, and frequently watering them. 

Chuſe an open Spot for tranſplanting a good 
Crop of the Seedling Endive. Let it be well dug 
up, and the Surface levell'd, and rak'd clear 
from Stones. Then draw Lines upon it, at fif- 
teen Inches aſunder, and the ſame a contrary 
Way, and plant the Endive out at this Diſtance. 

Cloſe the Mould about the young Plants, for 
this is a dry Seaſon, and allow two or three care- 
ful Waterings in Evenings, or more, if the Plants 
are not rooted by that Time. 

After this, let the Ground be kept clear from 
Weeds, by frequent and good Hoeing ; and if the 
Plants flag with the ſucceeding hot Weather, and 
Want of Showers, the Gardener will find it very 
well worth his while to water them. Once in four 
Days will be ſufficient for this Purpoſe; and 
they will thus get Strength and a due Bigneſs, 
and will be ready for ache to the utmoſt 


Perfection. 
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HIS is a very elegant and noble Plant: 
known from the earlieſt Time, and al- 
ways a Favourite with thoſe who culti- 
vated Flowers. Its Beauty will continue to re- 
commend it, and there is a Merit in its eaſy Cul- 
ture. | 
All the Writers on Plants have nam'd it. They 
have call'd it in general, Martagon, and Martagon 
latifolium, the broad - leav'd Martagin. Some, 
after Lozzr, Hemerocallis ; and the more Correct, 
Lilium Martagon, and Lilium floribiis reflexis: the 
Martagon Lilly, or the Lilly with reflex Flowers. 
Linn&vs Joins it to the Lilly, with whoſe 
Characters it perfectly agrees; and adds, as the 
Diſtinction of the Species, foliis verticillatis, flori- 
bus reflexis, corollis revolutis: Verticillate - leav d 
Lilly, with the Flower turn'd down, and their 
Petals bending up again. 
The Root is roundiſh, ſmall, 
form'd of numerous pointed Scales. 
The Stalk is upright, firm, round, of a purpliſh 
Colour, and two Foot and a half high : toward 
the Top it is a little hairy, and ſometimes all the 
Way. 
The Leaves are ſhort, broad, and of a deep 
green; ſmall at the Baſe, and vein'd with conſpi- 
They grow in re- 


yellow, and 


Numb. XXXIX. 


IMPERIAL MART AG ON. 


gular Cluſters, at certain Diſtances, ſurrounding 
the Stalk in the Manner of Rays from a Star. 
This is call'd the verticillate Diſpoſition. Toward 
the Top there ſtand a few looſe ſcatter'd Leaves, 
which are longer and narrowet than the others. 

The Flowers are very beautiful, they crown the 
Stalk in great Numbers, and al oo above ano- 
ther, in a kind of pyramidal Form. They are 
large, and of a pale Red, ſpotted with a deeper, 
Blood-Red or Purple, in a various and irregular 
Manner, but very pleaſing, 

Fach Flower has its ſeparate F ooiſtalk, and 
hangs down; but every Petal turns up again. 
The whole Head of theſe is very numerous, and 
their Smell à delicate and roſy Sweet. | 

The Flower ſtands naked on the Footſtalk, 
and is form'd of ſix Petals, riſing from a ſmall 
bell-ſhap'd Baſe : they ate oblong, and have thick 
fleſhy Points ; and at the Baſe of each there runs 
a longitudinal Line, which is the Nectarium of 
the Flower. 

In the Centre riſe ſix Filaments, on which are 
plac'd ſo many oblong incumbent Buttons ; and 
in the Midſt of theſe is an oblong cylindric Ru- 
diment of a Seed-veſſe}, from which runs a ſingle 
oblong Style, crown'd with a thick triangular 
Head. The Seed - veſſel which follows, is oblong, 
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contains three Cells, and is form'd of three . 
The Seeds are very numerous; they lie in a dou- 


ble Row in each Cell, and they are flatted and 
Auguſt, and then let the Mould be ſifted ; the 


rounded on the outer Part. 

The ſix Threads and ſingle Style very plainly 
declare the Place of the Plant to be among the 
Hexandria Monogynia. 


Culture of this MARTAGON. 


It is a Native of the Northetn Parts of Ewope, 
where it thrives beſt in a deep light Earth, about 
the Edges of Foreſts. This may give the Gar- 
dener its Rule of Culture. 
No particular Care can be needful for preſerv- 
ing a Plant which Nature leaves to takes its 
Chance in Hungary and Swiſſerland; and there can 
be no more Difficulty in mixing a proper Compoſt. 
A Buſhel of Pond-Mud, two Buſhels of rich 


Paſture-Mould, half a Buſhel of Wood-Pile Earth, | 


and a Peck of Sand; will make an excellent Soil 
for it. 
two or three Times turn'd, between that Seaſon 
and July; when it will be proper to plant the Off- 
ſets from the Roots. 

Theſe are to be taken off when the Stalks are 
decay'd, and they muſt be planted immediately. 
Let a Part of the Garden be choſen where there is 


the Morning Sun and ſome Shade, and let the. 


Compoſt be put in the Place of the common 
Mould. Let the Off-ſets be planted at two Foot 


Diſtance, and afterwards kept clear from Weeds, 


and occaſionally water'd. - 

This is the common Method of 98 and 
the Gardener in the uſual Courſe of his Buſineſs 
thinks of nothing more; but there is a great 
Advantage in raiſing the Plant from Seed. The 
Flowers will be larger, and more elegantly ſpotted, 
when all is manag'd with due Care this Way, 
and often there will riſe Varieties beyond Thought. 
The Method is this: 


for two Hours, but ſhelter'd from its Rays dur- 
ing the reſt of the Day. 

The beſt Time for ſowing them is the Middle 
of Auguſt : they muſt be ſcattered thick upon the 
Mould, and covered a Finger's Breadth with the 
ſame Compoſt ſifted over them. 

From this Time the Bed is to be kept clear 
from Weeds, and ſometimes ſlightly water'd. 

In the ſucceeding Spring they will ſhoot; and 
the young Plants, when they have a little Growth, 
muſt be thin'd where they have riſen too cloſe. 


Theſe ſhould be mix'd in Spring, and | 
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| let them be cover'd with half an Inch of freſh 
Mould, 

Thus let them be manag'd pill the ſucceeding 
Roots taken carefully out, and planted in the 
Garden, in a new Bed of the ſame Compoſt, a 
little more expos'd to the Sun, but ſtill ſhaded 
from the full Blaze of Noon. 

They ſhould be planted in this Bed at a Foor 
Diſtance, and there manag'd as before; weeding 
and watering till they flower. 


There will be found a great many Varieties, 
and the beſt ſhould be mark'd while in flower. 


- Theſe muſt be preſerv*d ſeparate afterwards, and 
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the reſt planted out into common Borders. The 
Varieties conſiſt in three Particulars : 

I. In the Ground Colour of the Flower, which 
will be fleſhy, Crimſon, or pale Purple. 

2. In the Tinct of the Spots, which will be of 
a deep Orange, Blood Colour, or a Violet Pur- 
ple, or almoſt Black : and, 

3. In their Diſtribution and Form: ſome will be 
round, others oblong ; and they will throw them- 
ſelves into various wild Arrangements. 

Dr. MarTyn, from the Forms into which 
theſe Spots ſometimes caſt themſelves, ſuppoſes 
the Martagon to be the famous Hyacinth of the 
old Poets, mark'd, as they ſay, with the Letters 
A f. 

Ovip, indeed, deſcribes the Flower as being 
like a Lilly, and Red, and thus far the Martagon 
very well agrees with it: and if the Spots do in- 


| deed ever form themſelves in the Flower, as they 


are repreſented in that Author's Figure, there is 
no Reaſon to doubt its being the Plant. In ge- 
neral, their Diſpoſition is perfectly wild and free. 
When the fineſt Flowers have been ſepa- 
rated from the reſt, their Roots muſt be taken up 


as ſoon as the Stalk is decay'd, and planted again 
| immediately in freſh Compoſt of the ſame Kind, E 


| at two Foot Diſtance. 
Save the Seeds from a ſtrong and healthy Plant, 


and ſow them on a Bed of the ſame Compoſt, in 
a Part of the Seminary open to the Morning Sun, 


This muſt be done every Year; the Off. ſets 
muſt be every Time carefully taken off, and the 
old Compoſt clear'd away. 


The third Year of their Flowering, let Seeds 


be ſav'd from one of the fineſt Plants, and theſe 


ſown, and the Plants manag'd, juſt as directed 
for the firſt: thus there will be an Improvement 
upon the firſt; and the ſame Method being {till 
purſu'd, of ſowing from the fineſt Flowers, the 
Martagon, which was improv'd the firſt Time, 
will, by the third or fourth Proceſs, exceed the Gar- 
dener's Imagination. One Thing I have obſerved 
ſingular in this Caſe; as the Flower is thus ren- 
dered more beautiful, the Scent grows fainter. 
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others, it runs thro” all the Changes of Blue, 


whence the Plant obtain'd its original Name. 
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2 DOUBLE STARRY COLUMBINE 


This is another of ;thoſe Flowers which bear 
our Winters in the common Ground; and need 
no particular-Care or Attention to preſerve them : 
tis therefore valuable, as well as for its Beauty. 

The Gardeners have long known it, and the 
Generality of thoſe who have written on Flowers, 
have mention'd it. They all agree in giving it 
the true Name Columbine (ſo much the Form of 
the Plant and general Aſpect of the Flower de- 
mands) altho” it does not preſerve the common 
Character, which is the hooked Nectaria, from 


Some of the old Writers have hence call'd it Aqui- 
legia degener, the degenerate Columbine; but that is 
a Name too mean for ſo elegant a Variety. Others 
have more properly call'd it the Roſy or the 
Starry Columbine, Aquilegia roſea, and Aquilegia 
ſtellaris: others, Aquilegia flore roſeo multiplici; 
and Joan Bavnine, moſt diſtinctly of all, Aqui- 
legia flore ſimplici & pleno non corniculato ; the ſin- 
gle and double Columbine, without Horns to the 
Flower. This Term Horn, has been given to the 
Nectaria, and the Name therefore is expreſlive. 

With all this Singularity of Aſpect, the Plant 
is no more than a Creature of Accident, and the 
Gardener's Induſtry ; a Variety of the common 
Columbine. This Ray obſerv'd; who found 
ſometimes on the ſame Plant theſe Flowers, and 
others of the uſual Form: and this Linnzvs 
confirms : he refers the Plant to the common Co- 
lumbine, which, in its plain and original State, 
he calls Aquilegia nectariis incurvis: the Columbine 
with crooked Nectaria. 

The Root is large, whitiſh, long, and thick, 
divided into many Parts, hung with long Fibres, 
and of many Years Duration. 

The Stalk is a Yard high, ſlight, upright, 
branched, reddiſh, and a little hairy. 

The Leaves are large, but compos'd of many 
Parts; theſe are diſpos'd in Three's, on branched 
Footſtalks, and the principal of them are divided 
lightly into three Lobes, by Indentings. Their 
Colour is a faint, blueiſh, or greyiſh Green. 

The Flowers are numerous, large, and beauti- 
ful : they are altogether unlike the common Co- 
lumbine, from which they are derived, and have 
the Aſpect of common double Flowers. They 
are compos'd of a great Number of plain oblong 
Petals, and theſe ſpread themſelves out in a radi- 
ated or ſtarry Form : the quter ones being largeſt, 
and thoſe within ſmaller to the Centre. 

Their Colour, when moſt perfect, is of a fine 
high Scarlet; but from this it varies in ſome 
Plants into a faint yet not unpleaſing Red ;-in 


Purple, and Fleſh Colour, even to abſolute White; 
and in ſome Flowers there will be a very agreeable 
Mixture of Green. | 

All theſe Colours will be obtain'd from the 
Seed of one Plant, therefore they are palpably no 
more than ſeminal Varieties; and beſide theſe, 
there will be from the ſame Sceds alſo great Va- 
riety of Form, This, excluding the Flowers of 


3 | 


the common Structure, may be reduced to three 
Kinds ; The ſingle Starry Columbine, the double 
Starry, and the Roſe. 

The fingle Starry Kind has a plain Flower, 
compos'd of a few flat Perals : the double Starry 
is that we have repreſented in the annexed 
Plate; the Petals of which are very numerous, 
yet plac'd in the Form of Rays, diſtin& from one 


another; and the Roſe Columbine is that in which 


the numerous Petals form an entire round Flower 
without theſe Diviſions. 


Of all theſe. Kinds, there are Red, Blue, and 


| White, The Terms have been us'd indiſtinctly; 


but though the Names only of ſo many Varieties, 
they may be us'd thus determinately. 


It would be vain for the Student to ſeek the 
Claſs of the Columbine in this ſingular State of 
the Plant. We have obſerv'd, that the Parts on 
which theſe Characters depend, are commonly obli- 
terated in double Flowers; and they are more 
than uſually confus'd and loſt in this WO" 
as well as full Flower. 

That he may know the Place of every Plant 
in the Linn aan Syſtem, and be able to refer all 
Varieties, thro' their proper Species, and Genera, 
to the true Claſs, let him always, in theſe Caſes, 
refer to the uſual or natural State of the 


| Flower. 


Let him take off one from the common blue 
Columbine, from whence this Variety is rais'd, 


and he will find in it enough of Singularity. It 


has no Cup; but *tis compos'd of five Petals, 
and as many Nectaria; very ſingular and very 
conſpicuous. 

The Petals are oblong, plain, and equal in 
Size, and they are regularly ſpread open. 

The Nectaria ſtand alternate with the Petals: 
they are long, hollow, ſlender, wideſt toward the 
Mouth, and ſhap'd like Horns. 

The Mouth opens obliquely, aſcending on the 
Ourſide, and adhering to theReceptacle of the inner 
Verge. The tubular Part is lang and * 
and has an obtuſe bent Top. 

In the Centre riſe a vaſt Number of ſlender 
Filaments, crown'd with oblong upright Buttons. 
The outer Filaments are ſhorter than the inner, and 


the Buttons are equal in Length to the Nectaria. 


In the Midſt of theſe are plac'd five Rudiments 
of Seed - veſſels, of an oval Form, but oblong, 
and from theſe riſe ſo many Styles; ſmalleſt to- 
ward the Top, and crown'd with upright ſimple 
Heads. About and between theſe Rudiments are 
plac'd ten ſcaly Subſtances, which defend them 
from Injuries, and ſeparate them from one another. 

The Seed-veſſels after every Flower, are five : 
they are ſtrait, cylindrick, pointed, and plac'd paral- 
lel, they are form'd of one Valve, and they burſt 
inwards. In each are numerous, oval, hollow'd Seeds, 
fix*d to the Suture where the Seed-veſſel burſts, 

The Student will not wonder that in the ruder 


Days of the Science, thoſe who wrote on it were 


ſtrangely perplex'd about a Flower conſiſting of 
ſuck ſingular, various, and ircegular Parts; bur 


he 
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he will underſtand them when thus explain'd; and 
from the Filaments and Styles will eaſily find the 
Place of the Plant in the Linw Ax Syſtem. He will 
perceive that the Filaments are fix*d to the Recep- 
tacle; and from this Inſertion, and their Num- 
ber, that the Plant is one of the Polyandria; as 
alſo, from the five Styles, that it is one of the 
Pentagynia, the fifth Diviſion under that general 
Head. 


Culture of this CoLUMBINE. 


We have ſhewn that this and the other Kinds of 
double Columbine, uſually ſeen .in our Gardens, 
are Seedling Varieties rais'd from the common 


Kinds; and ſhall therefore give the Culture of 


them all together. 
The Plant is Native of many Parts of "IRE 


ſo that it is too hardy to require any great Care in 


Pl. 39. 
Fig. 3. 


its Preſervation; but from a proper Culture it 
will afford all theſe Varieties, and more; and the 


Gardener's Pains will be very well rewarded. 


Let him make for it ſuch a Compoſt as Nature 


directs, light, and yet rich. 


Let him mix a Barrow of the fineſt Paſture- 
Mould, a Buſhel of Pond-Mud, and two Pecks 
of rotted Cow-dung, with one Peck of River- 


Sand. Theſe being well wrought together, let 


him chuſe for the Place a Part of the Seminary 


which is on a riſing Poſition, and has a good deal 


of Shade. The Morning and the Evening Sun 


will be uſeful, but that of Noon deſtructive. 


Here let him dig out the Mould, and in Auguſt 
put in the Compoſt fix Inches deep. 


Let him ſave Seeds from ſome ſtrong and well 
growing Plants of the common Columbine; and 
as they will be ripe in July, they will have lain a 


Fortnight upon his Shelf to harden by the Time 
we direct this Bed to be prepared for them. Let 
them be ſcattered moderately thick upon this Bed, 
in the Evening of a ſhowery Day. Let him ſift 
over them a Quarter of an Inch of dry Compoſt, 
and laying a Piece of Hawthorn Buſh upon the 
Bed, leave them ſo to Nature. | 

In Spring the young Plants will appear. The 
Weeds muſt be carefully taken up, and the Plants 
thin'd where they ſtand too cloſe. From this 


r 


Time they muſt be often weeded, and nf 
water' d. 

When they have a Month's Growth, let him 
thin them again, taking up the weakeſt Plants: thoſe 
may be planted out upon another Piece of Ground, 
the others remaining undiſturb'd till the latter 
End of September; and being all that Time kept 
carefully weeded and water'd. 


Let a Bed be prepar'd for them̃, at the End of 
September, in the Garden. Let the ſame Com- 
poſt be us'd, but a Place choſen a little more 


| open to the Sun, than that in the Nutſery. 


The Plants muſt be taken with Care from the 
Seed-Bed, and ſet regularly in this, at two Foot 
Diſtance. Thus they muſt remain thro' Winter. 
In Spring they muſt be weeded, and the Mould 
ſhould be broke between them with a Trowel ; 
and in the June following they will flower. There 
will be found among them ſome of the curious 
Sorts, and ſome of the common; but thoſe of 
the common will be very fine in their Kinds. 

As ſoon as the Flowers fade, let the Stalks be 
cut down near the Ground, and a Covering of 
an Inch of freſh Compoſt thrown upon the 


| Bed. 


The next Year they will flower ſtronger ; and 
two or three of them ſhould then be mark'd for 
Seed. 

This ſhould be ſown in the ſame Manner as the 
firſt, and the Proceſs repeated every Year. Thus 


by Degrees, tho? not at once, the Gardener will 


have all the elegant Kinds. 
The fine Roots muſt be preſerv'd with Care, 
and manag'd well, or they will degenerate. Eve- 


ry Autumn they muſt be taken up, and when too 


large, parted; and every time this is done, they 
muſt be allow'd new Compoſt. I have thus pre- 
ſerv'd the ſame Roots flowering i in full Perfection 
ſeveral Vears. 

There is little Trouble in raiſing this Plant 
from Seed, therefore it ſhould be conſtantly re- 
peated. The Gardener who does this will have 
all the Varieties; and thoſe who have not ſeen 
them all, know little of the Beauty to which this 
common hardy Plant is capable of being brought 
by proper * 


3. 


This is a very elegant Plant, long known, and 
worthy to be always eſteem'd in our Gardens. 
The Luſtre of its large Flower would recommend 
it to this Attention, if it requir'd more Care and 
Pains in the Management; but it is hardy, and 
demands very little Trouble. 


The old Writers name it; but many of them 


ſeparating it with ſome others which have round 
Roots, from the common tuberous 1ris's, have 
eall'd it X7phium : others, who have kept the two 
Kinds ſeparate, have retain'd the common Name, 
Iris, tho” with the Addition of ulbeſa; and have 


VIOLET BULBOUS IRIS. 


call'd it Iris bulboſa purpurea, and cæruleo violacea: 
the purple, and the violet blue bulbous Iris. 
Linn &vs retains the Generical Name Iris, in 
common to the bulbous and the tuberous-rooted 
Kinds; and adds, as the Diſtinction of this Spe- 
cies, corollis imberbibus, foliis ſubulato-canaliculatis, 
caule brevioribus : Beardleſs Iris, with Leaves hol - 


low'd, ſmall to the Point, and ſhorter than the 


Stalk. 
The Root is roundiſh, wks fleſhy, and co- 
ver'd with ſeveral dark Membranes. h 
The Leaves are hollow'd, oblong, pointed, and 


of 


. 


June. 
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June. 
cube Inſide. 


ed Flowers. 


ſerve the ſame Purpoſe, tho* without the Orna- 


: The Root freely produces Off. ſets: 


admired; how much more will it by 18 11 


its wild State it loves ſhelter. The Gardener knows 


by Off- ſets, let him allow theſe in ſuch a Part of 


. 


of a fine green, but often irregularly ſpotted a 

The Stalk is juicy, low, ſurrounded with a few | 
Leaves and Membranes, and naturally ſupports | 
only one Flower. Sometimes: from the Luxuri- ; 
ance of Culture two or three will burſt out in Suc- 
ceſſion 3 but they are not ſo fine as when the 
whole Effort of Nature is for one, and all the 
Juices are ſent to its Nouriſhment. 

This is large, and'of a deep and elegant violet 
blue ; of the ſame Form with thoſe of the com- 
mon Flower-de-tuce, but not bearded ; and varie- 
cated with no other Colour, except a Mark of 
yellow toward the apr pong] of the three lower 
Petals. 

The whole Flower Goll of ſix; and has; as 
the other Iris's, the Appearance of three others, ſo 
that an untaught Studerit would count nine. Of 
the ſix proper Petals three are placed outwatd, and 
hang downward; three inward, and ſtand erect; and 
among them appear three leafy Heads of the Style, | 
which tho? ſhorter than the reſt, look like Petals | 
to an Eye not ſufficiently accuſtom'd t to the Di- | 
ſtinctions of the Science. | . 

The Baſes of the three lower Petals are in 
many of the Kinds mark'd in a particular Man- | 
ner by a _ rg: on: 3 theſs are NE qa 


In the Pile of Had ar ket are in 
this on each of the Petals three Dots, which 


ment; and the Flower is therefore called beard- | 
leſs. The ſhort Style from which the three leafy | 
Heads riſe, ſtands in the Midſt of three Fila- 
ments, crown'd with oblong upright Buttons. 

This ſhews the Plant to be one of the 771. 


andria Monog ynia of Luw us, his thitd FUG, 
and its firſt Section. 1 


ä — men 


Culture of this I dis. m 
| 


wil theſe 
= Gardener knows *tis eafily multiply'd, and 


in general his Care extends no farther : 'he | 
places it in the Borders where it is wanted, not 
according to its natural Condition; and in Spite 
of this inconſiderate Treatment i it flowers, and is 


raiſed with due Attentio. ö 
It is a Native of Spain, and 8 requires, 


muſt not be too much open to the Jah: for in 


a Place may be warm without being Sun- burnt ; 
ſuch a one he is to chuſe for this Iris; atid if his 
Care proceed no farther than to the encreaſing it 


the Ground a proper Compoſt; and not bring 
them thither till they have ſtood” one Seaſon in 


a Nurſery Bed, after being ſeparated from the old 
Roots, for the firſt Year they blow weakly. 

The Compoſt is to be the ſame whether he 
content himſelf with this | Aſh Fe or raiſe. 
his Stock from Seed. | 


Let him mix equal” Parts of Meadow Earth 


| the Off-ſets in the Flower Garden. 
cho not a Stove or Green-houſe, yet the warmeſt 


Part of our common Garden Ground; and this 


Ne 39. | 


and Pond Mud, amd add about one fourth rotted 


Mixture, which the Plant loves. 

If he uſe Offers, let them be brought in 
from the Nurſery ſoon after their Leaves are de- 
8 and planted at eight Inches Diſtance. 

Every Year after flowering let them be taken 
up; clean'd, and immediately planted again in 
freſh Compoſt of the ſame Kind; and their Off- 
ſets ſeparated and raiſed as before directed. 

For the raiſing them from Sced let a Bed be 
prepared in the Nurſery well ſhelter'd from cold 
Winds, and from the Noon Sun, and on this 
filled with the Compoſt juſt directed, let the 
Seeds ſaved from a thriving and well flower- 
ing Plant be fown in the laſt Week of Au- 
guſt. Let them be ſcatter'd equally over the 
Surface, and a Fingers Breadth of the ſame 
Mould fifted upon them. Lay a Piece of Haw- 
thorn on the Bed, and keep it clear from Weeds 
when the Earth dries allow a little Water; but 
this muſt be given with great Care not to waſh 
the Seeds out of the Ground. 

If the Bed lie open on any part to cold 
Winds, plant a Reed-hedge to ſcreen it in Win- 
ter, and in hard F roſts _— a Mat over the 
Buſh. 

Thus the Principle of Lie in the Sceds will 
be preſerved, arid they will *ſhoot according to 
their Nature early in Spring. 

Let them be thin'd if they riſe tod cloſe: let 


all Weeds be*clear'd off as ſoon as they appear, 


and let them be allow'd moderate Waterings, In 


June the young Leaves will fade. 
Clip them off, and ſift on half an Inch of 
Mould; thus let them lie the Winter. Next 


| Spring treat them as before; but in the End of 


June when their Leaves decay, take them up. 

Let a larger Bed of the Compoſt be pre- 
pared ih the ſame or ſome like part of the Nur- 
ſery. Sift the Mould of the Seed-Bed to get the 
Roots; and plant them regularly as ſoon as ſepa- 
rated in the new Bed at four Inches Diſtance. 
Defend them in ſevere Froſts; weed them in 
Spring, water them as there mal be Occaſion, 
and thus raiſe then to flower. | 

Mark the fineſt”; and when the Leaves wither, 
take up the Roots of thoſe and plant them at a 
Foot aſunder, in ſuch a Bed as we directed for 
After this 
treat them as the Roots raiſed from Off. ſets, en- 
creaſing them the ſame Way. 3 

The next Year's flowering in the Nurſery Bed 
will ſhew which of the others are worthy to. be 
mix'd with theſe; and they ſhould .be brought in 
when the Leaves wither ; the Garden Bed being 
enlarg d to receive them. The reſt 1 may be plant- 
ed in common Places to give Variety, or to make 
up a Border. 

Thus will many fine and gaudy F Wen be 
raiſed : but the choiceſt Kinds are yet to come; 


| let the fame Method be obſerv'd with the Seeds 


of ſome of the faireſt Flowers thus raiſed, and 
this repeated occalionally with the fineſt Flowers 


| from thoſe. 


Thus will be produced the moſt perfect Bloom 
6 B 


June. 


| Cow Dung; this will be a rich, and yet cvol —— = 
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oo of ü this and the other bulbous Iris 8, «nd no way il 


—— but this; nor leſs __ the Spe Ga of ſeveral 


Years can 4 that 1 in "I — Pere: Jon. 


tion. 


end eie ws of it; | 
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HUNGARIAN IRIS, wad 


Pl. 3 The Student who has KENT with us the | 
F * 4 Flower of the laſt mention'd Plant, will readily 
underſtand the Structure of the preſent z the prin- 

cipal Difference of which from that, beſide the 

Colour, is that it has thoſe bearded Nectaria 
wanting in the other upon the lower Petals. _. 

Moſt of the Writers on Plants have named 

this ; nor are our Gardeners unacquainted with it. 

They call it Many-colour'd Iris. It is one of 

the tuberous or common Kind, not of thoſe called 

Xiphia, or bulbous Iris; and it has been named 

from its native Country, Iris Pannonica; from its 

Colouring, Iris lutea variegata; and Iris colune 


multiplici; as from the Breadth of its Ts, Iris | 


latifolia. 
C. Bavnine joins the three laſt Circumſtances, 
and thence has form'd a Name copy'd by moſt 


others, broad leaved Hungarian Iris, with a many 


"Theſe are not the Diſtinctions on which Lix- 
N us form'd his ſpecifick Names. In his ac- 
curate Method he conveys a Deſcription of the 
Plant in its Title: this is Iris corollis barbatis, 
caule ſubfolioſo, longitudine foliorum multifloro : beard- 
ed Iris, with the Stalk of the Length of the radi- 
tal Leaves, and carrying ſome ſmall Leaves and 
ſeveral Flowers, 

The Root is thick, regula, knotty and 4 
lowiſh. 


The Leaves are numerous, long, broad; ſharp 


at the Point and Edges, and of a freſh * ſome- 
what blueiſh green. 

The Stalk is rounded, of a pale green; up- 
right, but with ſome little Bendings, and a Foot 
and half high. Toward the Ground it is often 
purpliſh, as are alſo the Leaves, which riſe. mah 
it from the Root. 

There ſtand on this in an irregular "Raza 
two, three, or four ſlight Leaves; much ſmaller 
than thoſe from the Root, and pale. 

The Flowers are large and very beautiful, one 
uſually terminates the Stalk; and there burſt 
forth others without any Regularity Sideways, a 
little below it. 

Theſe are form'd as thoſe of the bulbous Iris | 
juſt deſcribed ; they have no Cup: three Petals 
ſtand upright, three droop, and there are three 


| 
| 
| 


broad and leafy Tops to the Head of the Style, | 


which repreſent ſo many other ſmaller. 


tain, but always elegant. 

The three upright Petals are of a fine Gold 
yellow, naturally plain, and elegant, only in the 
Purity of the Tinct, but ſometimes vein'd with a 


deeper Hue: the three Petals which hang down | 


are white, variegated with Streaks and Clouds of 
purple or crimſon. 


The bearded Part at the Baſe is yellow toward 


its Bottom, and . whitiſh toward the End; and 
the three Heads of the Style are alſo variegated | 
with yellow and white, 


colour'd Flower. | bous Iris produces Off-ſers 


every Year or two, diyided; and the ſeparated Parts 


| Cow Dung, of * half a uſa 8 ed a Peck 


1 cloudy Day when there is à Probability of 
The Colouring is extreamly various and uncer- 


che preceding Kind: three Filaments and a ſingle 
Style declare it one of the Trigndria, Monog ynia of 


— 
125 La 2 


This is the uſual Colouring: ; bug; in Ane 
Flowers it varies extreamly. In ſome the three 
under Petals are altogether White; in others 
they are fleſh colour'd;- and in others they are 
crimſon at the Baſe, from whence all the Rays 
proceed, which run in à zegular Direction to the 
Tip of the ſame Colqur- Theſe and many other 
Changes riſe. from the Accidents of Culture: but 
in all the Flower is very beautiful. 
The Characters of the Claſs are e as in 


ele a e. e en | 


MRWIII ogy i: 14 


cane: if this Tar.” 10 


| The — Method of propagating chi 3 is, 
as in the other, by the Root: as that of the bul- 
, his {ſpreads out every 


Way in thick irregular Parts, and will bear ta be, 


will flower, if not too ſmall, the firſt Tear. 

This is ſo eaſy that few think of giving them- 
ſelves more Trouble about it: and the Plant is 
ſo hardy, that it grows without more Care in an 
Soil wherein it is planted; ſo that it is put down 
at random in Borders where there is a Vacancy, 
without regard to its Nature, or the Condition of 
the Place. Even this Way it flowers beautifully, 
but the Gardener may be aſſured more Care and 
Attention will bring it to greater Elegance. 

Every Plant has in Nature its peculiar Soil and 
Expoſure in which it ſucceeds beſt ; and theſe 
ſhould be ſtudyd to give it full Luſtre in Gar- 
dens. 

This in its 8e Country before mention'd, 
loans a ght, rich Soil, with ſome. Moiſture; 
and though it flouriſhes in a warm Air, it does 
beſt where there is leaſt Su. Therefore let a 
part of the Garden ſuited to this be choſen, and 
let che Compoſt be Paſture Earth and Pond 
Mud, each a Buſhel: Wood Pile Earth, and 


of Sand. 

Let theſe be ik d- in 8 3 the beſt 
Week of September thrown into the _ Klebe 
for the Plant. 


Let the Rois be taken up an parted in a 


Showers, and immediately planted at two Foot 
| Diſtance in this Bed. If there fall no Showers, 
they muſt haye gentle Waterings, and they will 
flower unleſs too ſmall, the next Lear. 

The Way to raiſe. the Plant in its higheſt Per- 
fection, and to procure Flowers of mare than 
ordinary Beauty, is .to-ſow the Seeds. 

\ Theſe ſhould; be gather d from a handſome 
Plant, and ſown in a Nurſery Bed of the ſame 
Compoſt, managing them as in the former Kind; 
and when they come to flower, ſelecting the 


fineſt, and planting them in ſuch a Bed in the 
Flower 
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June Flower Garden; iſpoſing the reſt in leſs 3 muſt be cut off as . grow m fading, ] wy 
— Plgces. | that the others may open in full Perfection, and 
Among theſe fine Flowers, which will ſhew a | unleſs Seed be wanted let none ſtand to ripen any. 
great and elegant Variety of Colouring, let the When Seed is required, let only the firſt Flower 
beſt be mark'd for Seed again, and that ſown | that opens be permitted to ripen ; for the others 
with the ſame Precautions. would exhauſt the Nouriſhment, and the Seeds 
In this Manner will be obtain'd the fineſt '| would be leſs perfect. Act theſe be dry'd, and 
Flowers the Plant is capable of producing, and | ſown in the ſame Mannays nd at the ſame Sea» 
theſe are then to be manag'd with the ſame kind || ſon with thoſe of the otheWad, 
of Care we directed for the parted Roots. | For the Management of the Roots nothing 
The Place in the Garden muſt be ſhady, for more is required than the allowing them freſh 
the full Sun deſtroys their Flowers in a few Days, | Compoſt every Year, and the parting ther 
Wich naturally are much more laſting; there | every other Year. This muſt be done in Augu/t, 
muſt be Water allow'd them frequently, from | when the Flowerſtalks are quite faded, and the 
the firſt Shoot of the Stalk ul dhe Time of their Leaves look pale: they muſt be immediately 
Dowering is paſt, 3 . | planted again; for all that is meant by this, 
When they are in bloom they mould be is to prevent their ſpreading to ſo large a 
melter d by a Reed-hedge, if the Place be | Bulk as to rob one another of the due Nouriſh- 
open to any ſharp N 23 and che firſt Flowers ment. 
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5. 3 AND WHITE JONQUILL. 


The Gardener underſtands by what has been I The Colouring of the Cup i is various in De- 
ſaid on a preceding Occaſion, that the Jonquill is gree and Form, uſually it is compleatly yellow; 
properly of the Narciſſus Kind; and the Student { and that Colour is wleeper in ſome Flowers, and 
in Botany will immediately diſcover the fame Cha- paler in others; ſometimes the Body of it is fo 
rafters in the Flower. This is a very elegant and | pale that it appears whitiſh, and the yellow is 
fingular kind, and has been long known in our | laid on in Streaks, and theſe will be ſometimes 
Gardens. continued to the Petals, tho? they ate naturally of 

In the moſt uſual State the entire Flower is white; | a pure and perfe& white, 
but in the elegant Condition wherein we repreſent | The Flower is conſtrued as thoſe of the other 
it in this Place, the Mixture of white and yellow Narciſſi. There is no Cup beſide the common 

is very pleaſing. Scabhard, which ſerves for the whole Bunch of 
All who have written on Flowers have | Flowers, and fades ſoon after it has burſt to 
named it; they call it Narciſſus juncifolius fore | give them Way. 
albo reflexo; and in this elegant State, Narciſſus | The Nectarium is of a bell-like Shape, and 
Juncifolius calice luteo folits reflexis albis : Jonquill | droops ; the Petals are narrow and turn up. 
with a yellow Cup, and white Leaves to the Within the Nectarium riſe ſix Filaments ctown'd 
Flower, with oblong Buttons, which are not ſeen in the 
The Student knows what is meant by the Cup | natural Poſition of the Flower, becauſe not equal 
In this Flower, is the Nectarium, and he will eaſily | to the Nectarium in Length: and from the Ru- 
underſtand the Name. diment of the Seed-veſſel which is placed under 

LixN KS joins it with the 83 Jonquills; the Receptacle of the F lower, riſes a ſingle Style 
and adds as their Diſtinction from the reſt of the | longer than the Filaments, and crown'd with a 
Narciſſus Kind, Spatha multiflora, nefiario campa- | three-parted hollow'd, obtuſe Head. = 
nulato brevi, foliis ſubulatis : Many-flower'd Nar- | The fix Filaments refer the Plant to the Hex 
ciſſus, with a ſhort bell- -ſhap* d Nettarium, and andria of Linn Aus, that Author's ſixth Claſs z 
ſubulated Leaves, and the ſingle Style places it in the firſt Seftion | 

The Root is roundiſh, of the Size of a Cheſ- among the Mong y#ia. 
nut, and cover'd with a brown Skin; with many 
white Fibres from the Baſe, 


The Leaves are narrow, long, hollow'd 


ſtriated, and of a fine freſh green. | The Plant is à Native of the ſouthern Parts of 
The Stalk is round, upright, of a pale green, Europe: it is found wild in moiſt, warm Places, 
and eight Inches high. On its Top are placed | where the Soil is deep and rich. 
four or five Flowers of a 3 Pw” and | The common Garden Mould wich an Addition 
very elegant Colouring, | | of Wood-pile Earth, and rotted Cow Dung, 1 
They all riſe from one common point at the | have found fait it beft z about a Peck of each of 
Head of the Stalk, and each has its ſeparme long | theſe latter Ingredients ſhbuld be added to a Buſhel 
Footſtalk :- their natural Poſition is drooping 3: | of the other: it requires natural or artificial Shade 
and they are compoſed of a large Nectarium or | in the Heat of the Day, and in the flowering 
Cup, and fax Petals ring from its CRE to- Seaſon to be often water'd. 
ward the Baſe. It may be propagated by Off- ſets in the uſual 
The Cup is of a faint delicare yellow, and the | Manner, but the beſt Way is to raiſe it from 
Petals are Milk-white, © © - | | Seed. There will "_ be produced by that 


2 Manage- 


Pl. 39. 
Fig. 5. 
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Pl. 39. 
Fig. 6. 


in the diſtinctive Names of Plants, refers the ſe- 


Management, a great Variety of Flowers; and if 
Seed be again ſaved from the fineſt of thoſe, the 
Flowers will be an ter almoſt without End or 
Lirnatation. | 
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The Method of raiſſnig it 5 0 Seed muſt my June. 
the ſame with that uſed for the other Nareiſſus's. 


which we have deliver'd in a preceding Number. 
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6. GREAT WHITE. NARCISSUS. 


This is a very elegant and noble F lower, hardy | 


enough to bear the worſt Seaſons with us, and 


adorning our common Borders with a Blaze of 


ſnowy Whiteneſs that is very pleaſing. 
Thoſe who have written on Flowers have all 


named it; and under the ſmall Variations' of 


Colouring in the Nectarium, or as they call it, 
the Cup, have diſtinguiſh'd many imaginary Spe- 
cies. They call it, Narciſſus orientalis calice pal- 


lido maximus; and Narciſſus orientalis albus luteo 


calyce : the great oriental Narciſſus with a pale 
Cup; and with a yellow Cup. 
Linxnzvs, who diſregards ſuch flight Marks 


veral Varieties to one Kind; which from the 
Farm of the Leaves, and Shape, Poſition, and 
Proportion of the Cup, he diſtinctively calls, 


Narciſſus foliis enfiformibus, forum neftario campa- 


nulato erecto, petalis longe breviore : Sword-leay'd 
Narciſſus, with an upright bell-ſhap'd Nectarium, 
much ſhorter than the Petals. | | 

Under this Name he comprehends perhaps 
too many; but certainly with Juſtice, all thoſe 
Flowers of this Form, which have no more Di- 
ſtinction than a ſlight Variation in the <A 
of the Cup. 

The Root is roundiſh, cover d with a 83 
outer Skin, and hung with many large and long 
white Fibres from the Baſe. 

The Leaves are broad, eight Inches long, 
obtuſe, and of a pale green, with a Tinge of 
blueiſh. | 

The Stalk is fifteen Inches high, pale and erect. 

The Flowers burſt together from the Top of 
ic, where they are at firſt incloſed in a flight 
Scabbard ; and each has its ſeparate long Foot- 
ſtalk. 

They are large and elegant; the Petals ob- 
long, expanded, and of a pure white; and the 
Cup or Nectarium ſmall, and lightly ting'd with 
yellow. It is waved at the Edge, and the yel- 
low is in different Flowers various diſpoſed, and 


CHAP. 


in At. Degrees of Strength; but i in a che wot 
delicate State it is pale. | 

The Characters are often e by the 
Riſe of ſome, irregular little Petals in the Centre 
of the Nectarium: theſe are the firſt Tendency 
of the Plant to Doubleneſs in the Flower; and 
Culture may eaſily. 1 improve them into the full 
Multiplicity of Petals, which is the Chant of 
ſuch Flowers. 

Where there is — * 7 this, the F e 
are ſix; and theſe with the ſingle Style, as in the 


other Narciſſuss, refer the Plant to the Hexandria 


Monog ynia of Linn aus. 


Culture of this Narcissvs, 


The Plant 1 is a Native of the ſouthern Parts of - 


Europe, and of the Eaſt. It flouriſhes naturally 


in a rich, deep Soil, where there is ſome Shade 
and Moiſture. 

It has been much improved from * wild 
State in our Gardens; and we have been long 
accuſtom'd to receive the Roots from Holland, 
whither they firſt came from the Eaſt. 

Our Gardeners uſually raiſe the Plant from 
Off- ſets; but there is no Difficulty in producing 
it from Seeds; and every one knows the Advan- 
tage. BY, bs 8 41 : "4 | 

In the Method from Off-ſets the Flowers are 
limited, to the few original Kinds; and they will 
degenerate even from the full Beauty of theſe after 
a certain Time. 

On the other hand, thoſe who will be at the 
Pains to raiſe it from Seed, will have the Choice 
of innumerable Variations in the Colouring of the 
Cup, and Fullneſs of the Petals. The beſt of 
which they may preſerve in Beds raiſed for that 
Purpoſe; and the others planted out in common 
Borders, will add greatly to their Beauty. In both 
Caſes the Management is to be the ſame with 
that we have directed for the other Kinds, of 
* no part need be repeated on this Occaſion. 


3 


The Management of the Flower Garden, for this Week. 


HE Gardener will remember that we have 
directed the taking up the Roots of many 
of thoſe bulbous and tuberous Kinds, which do 
not bear to be kept long out of the Ground at 


Mould may be given them, and the Off-ſets 
which would weaken their next flowering may. be 
taken off, Many of the Spring Flowers are of 
this Kind, and this is the Seaſon for e 
them. 

Let the Gardener ſee where the 1 1 


| en ſeparated without injuring the Roots. 


Mould be dug in among it. 


and ee as Mis Notice ber dz > The 
Winter Aconite, Erythronium, early Fritillaries, 


Spring Cyclamens, and ſeveral —_ are now in 
a Condition for this. 
the Seaſon when their 3 fade; that new 


Let them be taken up with Care, and the Off- 
For 
the choicer Kinds let the Earth be taken entirely 
away, and a freſh Quantity of the ſame Kind put 
in its Place. For the reſt let the whole be very well 
dug up, and broken, and let ſome freſh Paſture 
This will anſwer 
I the 
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the Purpoſe; and the Roots being planted in with 
Care, will thrive as if in a new Soil. 3 

There is not any thing in the Culture of Plants 
that has more employ d the Attention vf the Cu- 
rious, or appears more eſſential to the practical 
Hands, than this renewing of the Soil for the 
Support. of a like Growth. It depends on this 
Principle, that a Plant rais'd to a finer State by 
Culture, will degenerate again, if left in the 
fame Ground. This is an unqueſtionable Truth; 
and to prevent this, the Gardener fenews the 
3 Farmer finds the ſame Eongition in his 
Growths; and he changes the Crops. In Gardens, 
here the Quantity of Mould is little, it is re- 
mov'd; in Fields, where that is impracticable, the 
Crop is chang d. The Land that will no longer 


ſupport a Growth of one Kind, will anſwer very 


well for another; and the ſame Mould, which in 


a Garden is remov'd becauſe unfit for one Kind of | 


Plant, thrown into a different Border, will ſerve 
ſome other. 

Mr. Tull, the moſt inquiſitive of all our Wri- 
ters on Huſbandry, affirms, that good Tillage 
will anſwer the Purpoſe of a Change of Soil; and 
by what I have found in Gardening, a great 


deal is to be done the ſame Way. The ſame | 


Mould which is remov'd, will anſwer beyond what 
might be expected, if well wrought and put in 
again: the digging out and removing, and 
making it up into a Bed for ſome other Kinds of 


Plants, will make it anſwer tolerably again for | 


the ſame, _ 

What Mr. Tur L has aſſerted in regard to Huſ- 
bandry, will not exactly hold in Gardening; but it 
comes very near it. 

Some Plants will require every Year an abſolute 
freſh Soil, others need have the old only recruited; 


and in other Caſes plain Digging alone will anſwer 


the Purpoſe, Theſe may be call'd the three Sta- 
ges of Improvement in the Soil, and one or other 
of them ſhould never be omitted, 

There is a Time when every Plant is in a State 
of reſt; this is juſt after the Seaſon of its full 
Bloom : the old Leaves fade, and ſoon after new 
Shoots riſe in many Kinds; in all, new Fibres are 
Juſt after ſhot from the Root. 

The Time before the ſhovting of theſe is that 
in which the Roots ſhould be taken up; and when 
this is done, the Off-ſets ſhould be ſeparated, or 
the otherwiſe encreas'd Parts taken off : at the 
ſame Time the Bed ſhould be thoroughly dug; 
and, if there be Need, a Refreſhment of ſome 
new Soil wrought in among it. This does for 
all but the moſt delicate Kinds. 

The clean'd Roots are to be planted again di- 
rectly; and their new Fibres finding a freſh 


broken Mould, will puſh with Vigour, and lay the | 


Foundation for a fine Bloom next Seaſon, This 
ſhould be done now for the Kinds we have juſt 
nam'd; and in Autumn for the perennial fibrous- 
rooted Plants. | 

We have mentioned, and ſhall mention, under 
the ſucceeding particular Heads, all thoſe Plants 
which require to have the whole Soil chang'd 1 
and for the others, this Digging alone, or with 

Ne 39 1 
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the Aſſiſtance of a little Refreſhment of new 
Mould, anſwers the Purpolfe. 

This Week, if the Weather be dry, will be a 
proper Time for taking out of the Ground thoſe 
Hyacinth Roots we directed the Gardener to lay 
ſideways under the Mould for ſwelling, 

Let them be wip'd clean, and fpread upon a 
Mat in a Room where there is a thorough Air, 
and where the Sun does not come. Let them be 
turn'd every Day, till they are well harden'd, and 
then put up in Papers, in a ſhallow Drawer, 
where they are to be kept till the Time of Plant- 
ing in Autumn: but in this-Place they muſt be 
now and then examined, to ſee that they keep 
from Mouldineſs. If at any Time 8 Tendency 
to this is perceiv'd, they muſt be ſpread out 
again upon the Mat, and often turn'd; till they 
are paſt the Danger, 

We have directed the Gardener to bring for- 
ward his Carnations for Bloom, with all Care and 
Attention, They muſt how be examined from 
Day to Day, for many of them will be ſwelling 
for the Flower d ; 

The Carnation is originally contain'd in 
a double Cup; the outer one is form'd of four 
little ſcaly Leaves, and riſes immediately from the 
Stalk; the inner one Is large, long, of à cylin- 
dric Form, and is nip'd in five Places at the Top. 
The ſmall outer Cup is calculated only for de- 
fending the Baſe of this inner one, which contains 
and defends the young Flower, e 

This inner Cup Gardeners call the Poi: it is an 
improper Term, for Pod is properly the Name of 
a Seedaveſſel; but as it is appropriated in this 
Caſe, it muſt be explain'd. This Pod will, at 
the preſent Seaſon, require the great Attention of 


the Girderler, 


The Petals in the fine Kinds are very numerous; 
and the great Beauty of their Diſpoſitibn riſes 
from their Opening regularly. Nature has pro- 
moted this by the five Indentings at its Edge; 


| but if they be not open'd farther, in the Condi- 


tion to which Culture brings the Plant, the Mul- 
tiplicity of the Petals will force them out irregu- 
larly on one Side, and the Flowers loſe their regu- 
lar Form, which is, in the Eye of the judicious 
Floriſt, one great Article of its Beauty. 

The common Way is to open two of three 
Slits in the Pod; but Nature is a better Director. 
Let the Gardener, with a fine Pair of Sciffars; 
open all five of the natural Indentings, about one 
third lower than naturally in the Pod, and obſerve, 


a Day or two after, whether this be ſufficient : if 


not, *tis eaſy to ſnip them down a little farther. 
The Care ſhould be to give Room for the Petals; 
without deſtroying the Pod: Nature intended it for 
a very good Service, 

The Petals in this Flower hade long natrbw 
Baſes; and the Uſe of this firm long Cup is to 
keep them together. So much of it ſhould be 
preſery'd entire at the Bottom as will anſwer this 
Purpoſe, while the Top is ſo far open'd as to give 
Way to an equal Spreading of the Petals, 

This Week continue the Work of Tranſplant- 
ing out of their Seed-Beds the perennial fibrous- 
rooted Flowers; as alſo the biennial Kind: they 

6 C | muſt 
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muſt have a freſh dug Soil, and due Diſtance, | 


that they may gather Strength in the ſucceeding | 
Months, to be fit for planting out in September in 
their Places in the Borders. | 

This Week let the curious Gardener inoculate | 
the ſeyeral Kinds of Jaſmine. The Italians ſave 
our People this Trouble, for moſt of the fine 
Jaſmines are ſent over hither annually from that 


8 E C 


content themſelves with them: but the propagate. - 
ing them by Inoculation is eaſy 3 and thoſe which 
are rais'd in this Manner at Home, ſucceed better 
than ſuch as we have from Abroad. The common 


| white Jaſmine is the proper Stock, and the Me- 


thod of doing it we have deliver'd a large 
8 


T. II. 


De Care and Management of the NURSERY this wl. 


ET the common Work of Weeding and 
Digging between and about the new-planted 
Trees, be this Week continued throughout the 
Ground; and if the Seaſon be dry, let not the 
Gardener ſpare the Labour of Watering. Let 
_ Cuttings of ſuch other fibrous rooted Plants, as 
were not planted laſt Week, be put now 
into the Ground, obſerving the ſame Cautions of 
good Digging, cloſing the Mould about the 
Plants, and due Waterings. 

The Seedling Trees of the ſeveral Kinds which 
bear raiſing in the open Air, and which are not 
yet remov'd out of their firſt Beds, will re- 
quire now a great deal of Care, They are but 
flightly and ſhallowly rooted, and the Sun has 
a great deal of Power, 

Waterings muſt be allow'd them; but unleſs a 
great deal of Care be taken, more Harm will 


come of theſe than Good. Unleſs the Water be | 
given from a fine Pot, and be of a proper Kind, 


8 E C 
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it will either waſh away the Ed from hike 
Roots; or chili them: and at beſt it will not ſuc · 
ceed without the Help of Shelter from the Sun. 


The fitreſt Defence in this Reſpect, is a Reed. 
Hedge; and the only Water proper to be us'd for 
theſe Plantations, is ſuch as has ſtood open to the 
Sun for ſome Time, in a ſhallow Pond. Well 
Water is too hard and too cold; River Water 
partakes of the Nature of this, except where the 
Expanſe is great, and the Current flow : for in 
that Caſe it reſembles more or leſs the Water of 
Ponds ; and of all others the fitteſt for tender 
Subjects, is ſuch as has ſtood open to the Sun; 
till it have the ſame Temperature with the Air 
and Soil. As we ſet Water in the Stove 
that is to be us'd for the Plants rais'd there; that 
which is employ'd for Exotic Trees in their firſt 
Growth, ſhould in the ſame Manher be of the 
Temperature of the Earth and Air wherein they 


grow. 


T. III. 


POMONA, or the FRUIT-GARDEN. 


G 


Fruits now in Perfection. 


O the ſhort Liſt we were able to give for 

the latter End of May, from the Reſources 
of Art, as well as the Stores of Nature, there 
may be now added ſome others of Value. 

The ſeveral Kinds of Strawberry come in 
naturally, and in fine Order. Theſe ſet the forc'd 
Produce of the Hot-Bed in a very ill Light; but 
they were valuable while there could no others be had. 

The Cherries of ſeveral Kinds alſo now offer 
themſelves; the Dukes and Kentiſh, and the ear- 


CHA 


lier White and Black-hearts, Apricots, and even 
Peaches, and ſome Nectarines may be had 
from the Forcing Frame; and to theſe may 
be added the Pine-apple, at this Time very well 
flavour'd, tho? it be not the Height of the Seaſon. 
Indeed as artificial Heat is us'd for this delicate 
Fruit, the Time is leſs effential : they may be had 
the whole Year from a well manag'd Stove; but 
yet thoſe Months where the natural Air has moſt 
Heat, raiſe them in the greateſt Perfection. 


II. 


The Management of the Fruit- Garden, for this Week. 


E T the careful Gardener daily look over his 
. Fruit-Trees at this Seaſon. Thoſe which he 

ſees leſs vigorous than the others, muſt be refreſh'd, 
by turning up the Mould about their Roots, and 
that to a conſiderable Diſtance, with a three- 
prong'd Fork; and it will be very ſerviceable at 
the ſame Time, to ſprinkle on a little rotted 


Dung, and waſh its fine Particles into the Ground, 
by repeated and not too ſlight Waterings. | 


If any Leayes upon the others are found in- 
feſted with Inſects, let them be pulled off, and 
the Shoots all about waſh'd with Water, in which 
Tobacco Stalks have been ſteep'd, to prevent the 
ſpreading of the Miſchief. Let Snails, and all 

I other 
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other Inſes be — ſought after and deſtroy- will by this Means be ſmall, while the others 
_—— ed; and any looſe Branches nailed up in their | 
Places. 


' Thrivelled and ill taſted; while the others have 


The Honey Dews which ſometimes appear at their full Bigneſs, and right Flavour. 


this Seaſon upon the Leaves, and new Shoots of 
Fruit Trees, are very prejudicial to them in all 


The Remedy is a Reed-hedge apply'd on that 
art whence the Winds blow, of a Mat drawn 


Reſpects: they bring together Inſrets which would | over the Trets to ſheltet the Fruit from the cold 
not otherwiſe have been fupply'd with Nourifh- | Rain: 


ment. 


There is no Time when the Bttle Vermü ate 


have directed in what Manner this is to be done 


more deſtructive; and none in whilch it is more | iti the Generality of Fruits, and it is not leſs 


peedful to be guarded againſt them 4 in all 
other Caſes of like kind, the Remedy muſt be 
attempted by pulling off the decay d Leaves, and 
waſhing the _y {id by tent betier Noutiſt 
wan 
- The eaſieſt Method is by ſtrewing a irate Pi. 
geons Dung upon the Groundy and waſhitg it in 


needful on the Vine than any. As we ſee the 
Grape ripen worſe than any other Frtit with us, 
we ſhould give it every Advantage. 

The firſt Care is to preſetve the Bloffoms, and 
the few ſet Bunches : chat we Have given already, 
and wien it is Known What Biinches will ſtand, he 
is to cofiſitler how many of them may be left to 


by repeated large Waterings. A Mixture of Salt ripen. 


and Soet has been alſo uſed with great Succeſs to 


Apricot, Peach, and Nectarine Tires under a of the Bunches. 
Diſorder. 


Let the Vines planted agaiadl Wilts: d4 thi 


The firſt Choice muſt be made from the Shape 


Thoſe which promiſe to be 
largeſt and handfomeſt; inuſt be left on. 


In all the large Kind wherevet thete are two 


e 


Week carefully loeh d over and clear d of the] Bunches upon ſhift Shoot, one of them muſt 


Incumberamee of weak and uſeleſs Branches: at be taken off: for one will caſlly come to Matu- 


ſame Tirne let all ſide Shoots be diſplaced; | rity, where both would have ſtarved one another. 


and let the Gardener then look to the Quantity 
of Leaves. 


Our Seaſohs are often unfavoutable; but we aſ. 


There is occaſton for a cohſiderable | fift them; by of own Neglect many a Vine that 


Number, but ſometimes on a well noutifh'd Vine | is loaded With' uhripen'd Grapes, would have 


there will be too many. 
naked, nor muſt it be hid from the Sun. 


The Fruit mutt nut be brought half of therm td Perſection. 


The fitiatter or middle fized Grapes muſt be 


This is not only a neceſſary Care, but it is | thin'd by taking off Branches where they are too 


needful to be taken at this Time: few Summers 


are favourable to the ripening of Grapes z' and if Kinds; if, ib be found that the firſt Care of thin- 
they are check'd at this Period, the Summer in niftg have not been ſafficient. 


effect becomes ſo much the ſhorter to them: not 


The common Gardener does not think it neceſ- 


only the ſhading of the Bunches at this Time will | ſary to thin the Fruit of a Shrub that is ſo luxu- 
retard their future Growth and Ripening, but the | riant in its Shoots; but Experience ſhould ſhew 
chilling Winds that ſometimes blow at this Sea- him what Reaſon, and a Knowledge of Nature, 
ſon, and cold Rains, take a very eee teaches the Philoſopher, that they are different 


Effect on the Grapes. 
The Effect of Cold at this Time is the un- 


Juices which muſt gd to ſwell the Fruit, and give 
it a due Flavour, from thoſe employ'd in ſupply- 


i . of the Bunch: ſome of the e 5 "Ol the Abundance of raggling Branches, 
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Products no is Sean. 


[ 


1 4 well miarizg'd Kitchen Ground there wall; will be Endive, and early Celeri; Carrots; ad 
be this Week a vaſt Variety of Products in 


their full Perfection. Beſide Lettuces, and the | 
other Kinds which appear'd a little ſooner, 


| Turneps ; ; Cauliflowers, and . all young 
and delicate; and Beans, Peaſe, and French Beans; 
Cucumbers in Abundance, and Gme Melons and 


Aſparagus will continue very good; and there Artichokes. 


| The bert Care is that öf thinning therm. we 


rieay ; and the ſlime muſt be done in the larger | 


Jane 


have their due Growth; and a Part will be 
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Mould ; 


poi uh 
6 


HIS will be a z proper Seafon to . 


Winter Uſe. They muſt have a Bed of deep fine 
and they muſt be ſhaded and water'd 
duly till they have taken Root. If they feel any 
great Check from this Removal, they inſtantly 
are infected with Inſects, and very rarely come to 
good afterwards. 


This, as in moſt other Caſes, depends upon a 


want of Nouriſhment ; and what is called blight- 


ing, is uſually no other than ſtarving. Good Water- 
ings and due ſhading till the Plants have well root- 
ed themſelves, will harp it; and often Ong 


can cure it. 


This Week there mould be dine Cabbage 
Lettuces ſown for a late Crop. The- Ground 


muſt be laid very level, and the Seed ſown in 


a calm, cloudy Evening : after which it will be 
proper to throw on a Piece of Buſh; and in a 
Day or two, if the Ground continue dry, to allow 
a gentle Watering. This muſt be given with 
great Care, or the Seeds will. be diſturb'd, and 
more harm than good come from it. 

Dig up a rich Piece of Ground for tranſplant- 
ing the ſeedfing Brocoli. Draw Lines lengthway 


and acroſs at three Inches Diſtance, and ſet the | 


Plants in that Meaſure ; they will thus take their 
Growth without running up ſo weak, as they 
would have done if left in the Seed Bed: after 
about ſix Weeks they will be ready for plant- 
ing out where they are to remain. 


We have directed the ſowing a late Crop of 
Cucumbers in Holes for pickling : they will be 
now up, and require the Gardener's Care. Let 
him firſt take up the Weeds that have riſen a- 

mong them, and then obſerve which are the 
ſtrongeſt Plants. 


Three of theſe are to be left in JE Hole; 
and all the reſt being taken up, the Mould is to 
be gather d about the Stalks of theſe, and they 
muſt have a gentle Watering. After this they 
will be in no Danger; they will grow apace, 
and ſtarve the Weeds that would riſe among 
them. 


The common Practice is to leave four Plants 
in a Hole; and for this the Gardener pleads the 
Direction of the common Inſtructor. Let us re- 
fer him to a better Guide, Experience. We have 
found three Plants produce more and better Cu- 
cumbers than four. ; 


. 


the young Cauliflower Plants. raiſed for 


| great Diſtance every Way; and the extream Fi- 


that the Waterings frequently chill the Plant by 


Method is to 
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The N in general will be n now ſet in bt 
Fruit, and there is no Time at which they re- 
quire ſo much Care. Too much Heat, Cold, or 
Wet, will have the ſame ill Effect in a 
them drop off. 

From Eleven to Three en ſhould be ſhaded 
| fo the fierce un. 

If the Nights be at all chill, chey ſhould by 
ſhelters by a Mat; and tho? it is dangerous to 
give them too much Water near the Head of the 
Plant, it will be of -vait Service to water the 
Parts, all about the Bed. 


The Roots of the Melon Plant ſpread to a 


bres in this, as well as other Kinds, draw moſt 
Nouriſhment, therefore the hon. at a Diſtance 
is the true Method. 


In the common Way every Gardener Knol 


hanging upon the Stalks ; throw off the new ſet 
Fruit, and rot the Branches. All this will be 
avoided by the Method of Watering at a Dif: 
tance, and at the ſame Time the Advantage of 
Moiſture will be given as perfeAtly as OE oped 
W. 

In the ſucceeding Management of the Melon 
Plants, nothing is ſo delicate a Point as that of 
Watering: the filling up the Alleys with a well 
ſuited Soil, trod properly down, will do a great 
deal; but though it keep the Roots much moiſter 
than they would be otherwiſe, it is by no means 
enough for the Purpoſe; nor is there any Thing 
ſo dangerous as giving a large Quantity. If the 
Roots want Moiſture, the Fruit will not attain 
their due Bigneſs; if too much be given, they 
will not have the due Flavour. 

In all theſe ſucceeding Waterings, the beſt 
give them at a Diſtance; for tho? 
after the Fruit is ſet firmly, the firſt Danger of 
beating it off in the common Way of Water- 
ing is over, yet ſtill the, Plant is better ſupply'd 
thus. 5 

Theſe Waterings muſt always be given in an 


Evening; and all that will be neceſſary farther, 


is to clear away Weeds carefully; to break the 
Surface of the Mould now and then; to lay the 
ſpreading Branches in decent Order, and when the 
Fruit is as big as an Apple, to place a Piece of 
Tile under each to promote the Ripening, and 
preſerve it from the Damp of the Ground. 
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THE LATE DOUBLE TULIP, 


; 1 d 
June, HE Tulip, as. well as other Kinds, is later Time. The Paris Garden has afforded two June, 
— capable of that Multiplicity of Petals | others, which they diſtinguiſh by the Names 
1 40. which makes what we call Doubleneſs in | of the Crouſtillenſe, and the Monſtre jaunt double; 


Fig. 1. a Flower, but it is not in this State uſually much 
regarded ; the Beauty of that Flower is naturally 
of another Sort, and the Doubleneſs i is rarely * 

fect. 

The Flower we here preſent to the curious 
ike deſerves, however, to be exempted from 
that general Diſregard; as there is in it beſide a 
great deat of Elegance, a Singularity in the Dou- 
bleneſs unknown in any other Kind, 

If we would look into the Origin of double 
Tulips, we ſhall find they have been known al- 
moſt as long as the Flower itſelf has been intro- 
duced into our Gardens. 

It is not quite two hundred Years ſince the firſt 
Eaſtern Tulip made its Appearance in Europe 
and within twenty Years after, CLustus gave an 
Account of a Tulip of the late Kind, with a 
double Series of Petals. 

This was the firſt double Tulip ſeen in Europe, 
and was a poor Flower ; the Colour being prin- 


cipally green: the Singularity, however, recom - 
mended it to his Notice, and to that of others: 


fince that Time BESTER has figur'd two, a ſcarlet | 
and a yellow, both elegantly double, and of much 
Numb. XL. 


| 


. 


> 


the curled, whimſical, and the monſtrous yellow 
double Tulips. | 

It is üngular that all theſe have been of tlie 
late Tulip Kind. Crus ius gives this Particular 
in the Name of his, Tulipa ſerotina viridis duplict 
foliorum ſerie : and BRSLMR adds the ſame Charac- 
ter of Lateneſs to both his, Tu/ipa ſerotina flbre plenb 
miniatot and ulipa ſerotina tota luten flore pleno : 
the late green, double; the Jate red, double; and 
the late yellow, double Tulip : of the French, the 
firſt is of the variegated Kind, and the other of 
the great yellow, both alſo late Tulips, 

Our Gardens afford ſeveral Tulips which arc 
more or leſs double, early and late, tho? not exa&- 
ly of either of theſe Kinds; and they are partly 
ſuch as have numerous, equal Petals , partly thoſe 
with Cluſters, of fmall and irregular ones, curling 
about the Baſe of the Inſide of the Flower, 

Few of theſe deſerve Attention ; and we men- 
tion without Cenſure, the Diſregard Floriſts ſhew 
them; but this, of which we treat in the preſent 
Chapter, is not to be rank'd among them. 

The general Growth is as in the common Tu- 
lips. | 
6D 
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June. 


The Root is babes, and moderately large. 


— The Plant, though a very late one, is ſmall; 


and has much more the Aſpect of ſome of the 
early Kinds. 

The Leaves are broad, oblong, hollowz waved 
at the Edges, and of a'blueiſh green. 

The Stalk is ten Inches high and weak che 
Leaves on it reſemble thoſe from the Root, and 
at its Top ſtands a ſpecious and moſt ſingular 
Flower. 

Its Shape is tolerably perfect; but toward the 
End of the Time of blowing, the Petals ſpread 
themſelves open, and then beſt of all diſcloſe the 


inner Structure. 


The Flower agrees with the common Tulips in 
all the general Characters: it riſes naked from 
the Stalk; it is form'd outwardly of ſix Petals, 
and there are within ſix Filaments with their 
Buttons, and a ſingle Rudiment of a Seed-veſſel. 


This refers it to the Hexandria Monog ynia, the. 


ſixth of the LiNNAAN IE and its firſt Sec- 
Es; 

The Peculiarity | is this: within the Flower there 
riſe ſix ſmaller Petals ; theſe ſurround the Rudi- 
ment of the Fruit as the Filaments do .in other 
Tulips, and they are form'd each into a ſhort 
and ſingle Body, with a forked Head. | 

The Body is flat ; the two divided Parts are 
narrow, and a little waved ; and in their Centre 
is placed the Filament belonging to each Diviſion 
of the Flower ; with its Button. 

The Filament is ſhort, and has its Inſertion at 
the Top of the ſingle Body, between the two Di- 
viſions : the Buttons are of the uſual Form; and 
they are ſhielded from 9 by the divided 
Parts. 

The Colouring of the Flower is very pretty. 


The Body is crimſon, and the Points and Edges 


PI 40. 
Fig. 2. 


of the Petals are uſually white; often that Colour 
is diſperſed in wild Stains over the reſt of the 
Flower, and ſometimes it occupies the greater 
Part of its Surface. 

The inner Petals are ting'd in the ſame Man- 
ner. Their ground Colour is a light Crimſon, but 
the white is finely laid in long Streaks like Rib. 
bands upon them ; and often there runs between 
theſe a Rib of Fleſh Colour, 


1 


1 


— 


— 
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Culture of this Top. 


No regular Method of Sowing can he laid 
down for the procuring this Flower 3 for as it is 
no more than a Variety from Acèichnt produced 
by the Seeds bf the common Geterian Tulip, 
the Courſe of Nature in theſe Productions is too 
little underſtood for Art to copy. 

It has been ſuppoſed that many of the Varieties 
in Tulips were owing to the Roots being 6 
or check din growing; but if. that be. all A as 
the Cauſe of breäking the Colours, the contraty 
muſt be called into the Account for an exuberant 


| Number, of Petals. 


Abundant Nouri Any can _ the 3 — 
of theſe Redundancies; ſo much we may be cer- 
tain with teſpect to the Number of inner Petals; 


but what it is that throws the Filaments of the 
5 Flower from their natural Origination in its Baſe, 


and mounts them upon the Summit of the Body 
of thoſe ſingular Parts, we are yet to learn. 
Let the Gardener who would raiſe double Tu- 
lips, enrich the Soil of his Seed Beds beyond what 
we have directed on that Head. Swines Dung is 
an excellent Addition. Let him ſow the Seeds 
of bold and healthy Flowers, and when his Pa- 
tience has obtain'd the flowering Time, let him 
examine what are double; and whether any in 


| this Form. 


If he miſs this particular Kind, he will not 


fail of having enough of the fineſt Flowers from 


the ſucceeding Management, to anſwer his Trou- 
ble. 


If he perceive none of this Kind, let him ſave 
the Seed of ſome of the double ones that ripen 
it well; and ſowing that in the ſame Manner, he 
will probably ſucceed. 

There is no Way but by repeated Trials ; and 
the Comfort to the Floriſt is, that none of theſe 
fail of producing good Flowers. When by this 
Aſſiduity he has obtain'd one with the ſingular 
Character here deſcrib'd, let him allow it a 
richer Soil than ordinary, and encreaſe his Store 
by a prudent Management of the Off-ſets from 
its Root. | 


2. ORIENTAL MEADOW CROWFOOT. 


The Crowfoots of our Meadows are not with- 
out their Beauty; and the Varieties raiſed from 
them by artful Culture are all very pleaſing. 

From the Eaſt we received long ſince into our 
Gardens, a nobler Kind, which we have filled 
with Petals doubled like the Roſe, and ting'd 
with various Colours; but there are yet others, 
Natives of remote Climates, that will readily live 
in our Gardens; and tho' of the wild Aſpect na- 
turally, yet capable of all the Elegance that can 
be given to other Flowers by Culture. 

Of this laſt Kind is the Plant named here, it 
bas been raiſed from Seeds brought from the 


1 


remoteſt Part of the Eaſt; and wear ing at pre- 
ſent its natural Aſpect, appears more of the Mea- 
dow Crotofoot Kind, than of that which has been 
ſo long, and ſo juſtly eſteem'd in our Gardens. 
The Singularity will now recommend it, but 
*twill be eaſy to give it a new Form by Culture. 


The old Botanical Writers have not been acquaint- 
ed with the Plant: we owe it to our lateit Travel- 
lers. The Student muſt not therefore expect to 
be told what it has been called by thoſe Authors, 
but that it is named with Propriety by Linx vs, 
Ranunculus ſeminibus ſpinoſo ſubulatis recurvis caly- 
cibus reflexis foliis multifidis: Meadow Crowfoot, 


with 


3 
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June. 


— ſmall to che Point, 


with * 1 wh, Pr TY WY Seeds, 
and with the Cups turn'd | 


back. 


bres, connected to a ſmall Head. 
The firſt Leaves have long hollow'd Footſtalks, 
and they are large, and divided into a Multitude 


of long narrow Segments : they are of a tough 


Subſtance, and their Colour is a greyiſh green. 
They are covered with a looſe cottony white 
Matter. 

The Stalk is a Foot high, upright, round, and 
divided into a few Branches. 

The Leaves ſtand alternately on this, and re- 
ſemble thoſe from the Root, by their Diviſion into 
numerous, long, and narrow Parts. Their Co- 


lour is the ſame whitiſh green with that of the 


others, and they are covered with the like cottony 
Matter. 

The Flowers terminate the Stalks and Branches, 
and ſeveral are ſupported alſo on ſlender Foot- 


ſtalks, riſing from tht Boſoms of the upper | w 


Leaves: they are in the whole, numerous; and 
they are conſpicuous. both in Size and Colour. 
They are half an Inch in Diameter, and of a very 
fine, tho? not ſtrong yellow. 

The Cup is compos'd of five oval Leaves, and 
theſe, when the Flower is open, turn back ; and, 
hanging downward, ſhew the Hollow of their 
Infide ting'd with the yellow of the Flower, tho 

aler. 
: Five Petals form the Body of the Flower, and 
theſe are obtuſe at the End, broad, and fix'd to 
the Receptacle by ſmall Baſes. A little above 
this Part, in each Petal, there is a ſmall Hollow, 
the Nectarium. | 

The Centre of the Flower is fill'd with a Mul- 
titude of Filaments, and a Cluſter of Rudiments 
of Seeds, with their Heads, plac'd in the Midſt. 
The Filaments are ſhort, and they are crown'd 
with doubled Buttons. The Rudiments have each 


its ſeparate Head fix'd to their Summit, without | 


any Style; and when the Flower is fallen with its 
Cup, theſe ripen into ſo many oblong pointed 
Seeds. 

To know the Claſs and Place of the Plant in 
the Linnaan Syſtem, the Student muſt trace 
theſe numerous Filaments to their Origin. He 
will find they riſe from the Receptacle ; and that 
the Plant is therefore one of the Pohandria: the 
numerous Rudiments refer it alſo to the Po- 


lygynia. 


Culture of this CRowroor. 


The Plant is a Native. of the Eaſt, where it 
thrives beſt in a deep Mould, with ſome Moiſture. 


The Seeds grow freely with us; and it flowers, 


as in its native Meadows, in the Borders of our 
Gardens. 

The Diviſion and Colouring of the Leaves di- 
ſtinguiſh it at Sight from all the European Kinds; 
and there is ſomething in the Size and Colour of 


the Flower that naturally ſtrikes the Eye: we 


propoſe to enrich this with additional Petals, and 
that Way to make it a proper Ornament of the 


Flower - Garden. 


The Root is 8 of numerous long Fi- 


| 


There | is no Plant in hich WP is more > apt 


to be luxuriant in the Number of Petals, than the 


Crowfoot. In the conimon Kind, which at this 
Seaſon gilds our Meadows, thefe are frequently 


. | ſix, ſeven, or more, inſtead of hve ; and 


we ſee frequent in our Gardens, the upright 
Kind, brought in from our Paſtures elegantly 
double. 

What is ſo familiar in the Engliſh Meadow 
Crowfoot, I have ſeen in this Oriental Kind : 
one Flower gather'd from a thriving Plant of ir 
in Mr. Lezz's Garden, I counted nine Petals, 


tho' the Generality had but five, according to the 


natural Limitation: from this tis plain, that Nature 
is enclin'd to this Redundance in the Flower; and 


on that Obſervation it is not raſh to form the 


Purpoſe of rendering it by proper Culture, double, 
in the Manner of the common upright Crowfoot. 
In this Caſe, the Plant would be extremely 
elegaht. The Flowers, naturally larger, and of 
a more delicate yellow than in that Kind, 
would give it a great Preference; and as they are 
numerous, and the Branches not ſtraggling, 
one may expect to ſee ſuch a Plant well train'd, 
cover'd with a compleat Head of Flowers, eacu 
of the Bigneſs of 4 Walnut, and of à delicate 
Lemon Colour. | 
This is the State to which the Gardener ſhould 
attempt to bring the Plant. It has not yet been 
done, but Nature gives plain Indication that it 
may: *tis a proper Subject for his Art, and he 


will get Credit who ſhall. firſt ſhew the Flower in 


this Perfection. 
The Method of attempting it muſt be this: 


Lt one of the Plants now in Flower be mark'd 


for Seed. Let all the Flowers atid Buds be cut 


from this, except three or four; and if there hap- 


pen to be a Flower with more than the five com- 
mon Petals, let that be certainly one of thoſe 
ſav'd for Seed. | 

Let the Ground be clear'd of Weeds and other 
Plants, of whatever Kind, for a Yard round 
about this; and once in four Days let the Surface 
be well broke with a Trowel, not going fo deep as 
to diſturb the Roots. Let the Stalks that have 
Flowers on them, be ty'd up to Sticks; and 
every Evening give the Plant a gentle Watering. 

Let this be continued till the Flowers are fallen, 
and the Heads of Seeds have their full Bigneſs : 
then give no more Water, but leave the Seeds to 
harden upon the Stalk. 

When they begin to be looſe, conduils cut off 
the Heads, and lay them to dry upon a paper'd 
Shelf. 

Thus there will be a Certainty of good Seeds; 
and the next Care muſt be to compoſe a proper Soil. 
In this, and 1n the Situation, Nature muſt be the 
Rule. 


In all theſe Caſes, the ſame Kind of Soil ſhould 


be choſefi that Nature ſhews moſt ſuited in the 


wild Growth of the Plant; and the ſame Kind of 
Situation. 

Mix for this Purpoſe a Buſhel of rich Meadow 
Earth, taken from under the Turf where there is 
ſome Moiſture ; three Pecks of Pond-Mug, and 
two of rotted Cow-dung. Throw in two Quarts 
of coarſe Sand, and work the whole together. 


Chuſe 


June. 
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June. 


Pl. 40. : 
Fig. 3. 


with the Subjekt, Greek Valerian. 


Inches Diſtance. 


1 


2 


Chuſe a Part of the Nurſery that is not too 


much expos'd to the Sun; and in the latter End. 


of Auguſt, taking out the Mould from a ſmall 
Piece, throw in this Compoſt five Inches thick. 
Scatter the Seeds over. the Surface, and fift upon 
them 4, third of an Inch of the fame Mould. 


Lay à Piece of Hawthorn over the Bed, and | n 


EE EEE, 


leave it to Nature. 
farther will be weedit ing in common wi | the other | 
Ground; and if the Surface ſhould grow very dry, 
a gentle Watering. 

When the young Plants. appear, they Welt be 


water' d more frequently; J and thin'd if the ſtand 


any where too cloſe, 
In the. Middle of April let another Bed of the 


ſame Compoſt be prepar'd for them. Let them 
be taken up out of the Seed-Bed, and planted re- 


| gularly in this, at ſeven Inches Diſtance. Here let 
them ſtand till Autumn, and when they ſhew the 


Signs of ſending up a Stalk for flowering, let it be 


cut off in Tice: for the whole Buſineſs now is to 


ſtrengthen the Roots. | 

In Autumn let another Bed be prepar'd of the 
ſame Compoſt, and plant them again, at ten 
Cover them in the hard Froſts 
of Winter, and the next Year let them Cs 
without any other Removal. 


* The Plants feof! this Culture will greatly, e. June. 
ceed thoſe from whence the Seeds were taken; and — 
many of them will probably ſhew ſemi-double 
F lowers. The Seeds df theſe muſt be ſaved, as we 
have directed for the others; and theſe being ſown 
in the, ſame Manner, and the young Plants ma- 
nagd with the fame Care, will probably afford 
| the Plants w we have thus ; purpov'd to raiſe; ſuch a a 
1 ſhall fave the Flowers perfectly 3 r. 
When ſuch a Plant is once obtain'd, the Pro- 
pagation of it will be eaſy: all theſe fibrous Crow- 
foots ſpread at the Root abundantly and by parting 
them in Autumn there will be a quick Encreaſe. 

That double Flowers of this Species may be 
rais d, is plain, from what we fee ſo familiar in 
the other Kinds; and we find in them, that each 
retains its original Character and Bigneſs, when | 
thus fill'd with Petals. 

The double Flowers. of the common. upright 
Crowfoot, tho' cluſter'd full of Petals, are ſmall; 
and the double Flower of the common creeping 
Kind, is, on the other Hand, large and ſpecious, 
The Size would therefore naturally. be preſery'd i in 
this, and the delicate pale yellow. Theſe, with the 
ſilvery Whiteneſs of the whole Plant, would render 
it a Species highly "yy its Place in every good 
Garden. = 


al. ſs 
The Gardener is to be inform'd, that under the 
Name Polemonium, is now underſtood the Plant 
which the Vulgar have been accuſtom'd to call 
Jacob's Ladder, and thoſe a little more acquainted 
That is a Plant 
common in every Garden, and diſtinguiſh'd into 
two Varieties by the Colour of the Flowers, the 
Blue, and the-White. 

It had been very improperly numbered with the 
Valerians: but thoſe leſs accurate Writers, who 
conſidered the general Aſpect of a Plant, more 
than the eſſential Characters, when they reduc'd 
it, in their Way, to its Genus, might very natu- 
rally fall into that Error : the winged Leaves, 
and terminating Tufts of Flowers, give the Plant 
the general Air and Aſpect of a Valerian, tho its 
true Characters, plac'd by Nature in the Flower, 


and there read by the more accurate Eye of mo- 


dern Science, are perfectly diſtinct. 

The Genus thus diſtinguiſh'd from Valerian, 
Lixxæus has nam'd Polemonium; nor muſt the 
Reader ſuppoſe he has by this confounded it with 
one yet more diſtinct, the Poley mountain. 
had been called Polium montanum, a Name ſome 
have confounded with Polemonium ; but he takes 
off the Epithet, and writes that imply Polium. 

The Gardener thus underſtanding that Polemo- 
nium is the Generical Name of the Plant he has 
been us'd to call Greek Valerian, will perceive, at 
the firſt View of the Figure of this Plant, that it 
is of the ſame Genus, as well as that it differs 
ſpecifically from the common Kind. The Name 
humble we have given from its lower Stature, and 
more tender Conſtruction, than in the common 

2 


That 


HUMBLE POLEMONIUM. 


Kind ; and he is not to expect he ſhalt kale N with 
ny other, 

The Plant is a Native of North America, and 
but newly known in Europe. The old Writers 
have therefore no Name for it; and Linnzvs, 
who has ſeen the Plant, conſiders it as a Variety, 
not a diſtinct Species, and has therefore given i it 
no ſeparate Name. 

All the Reverence we owe that Author's Judge- 
ment muſt not ſhut our Eyes againſt Truth and. 
Nature: the Plant is diſtinct in Species from the 
common Kind, and may be call'd Polemonium pin- 
nis paucioribus ovatis : Polemonium, with few and 
oval Pinnæ. 

That Author has done great Service to Botany, 
by reducing Varieties to their proper Species; but 
the Deſcription of this Plant (with which we ſhall 
mention the correſpondent Parts of the common) 
will ſhew that he has here carry'd the Reduction 
too far. 

The Root is fibrous, and ſpreads 8 
under the Surface. | 

The firſt Leaves are long and winged ; each is 
compos'd of about four Pairs of Pinnz, and 
theſe are of an oblong oval Form, obtuſe, and 
pale. In the common Kind there are from twelve 
to twenty Pairs, and they are pointed, and of a 
freſh green. 


The Stalk is round, lightly ftriated, weak, 
uſually a little bent, and of a pale green. In the 
common, it is firm, rigidly upright, "gp ridg d, 
and ting'd with a purpliſh brown. 

The Leaves in this are few, rarely more than 
| three or four, and plac'd at conſiderable Diſtances: 
in 


— 
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lu in the common they are numerous, n twelve, ſhorter than the Flower, a little bent, and crown'd June. 
| with raundiſh incumbent Buttons. — 


Pl. 40. 
Fig. 4. 


Each Lei in this Plant i is Wed of about 
three Pair of Pinnæ, with an odd one; and theſe, 
are oval, diſtant, and ſpread out flat: in the com- 
mon Kind there are in each Leaf eight or ten 


Pair of Pinnæ; and they are oblong, narrow, 
waved, placed cloſe to one another, and of a 


ſtrong green; they alſo ſtand obliquely, not flat. [ 


The Height of this is about a Foot; that of | 


the common two and a half. 
The Flowers terminate the Stalk in a ſmall 
looſe Tuft, and other little Cluſters riſe on ſlight 


Footſtalks from the Boſoms of the upper Leaves. 
In the common Kind they are more numerous, | 


and the Tufts are thicker. 
Their Colour in this is a faint, but delicate 


_ greyiſh blue; in the common it is a deep blue, 


approaching to a violet purple. The Colour of 
the Buttons on the Filaments in this is white : in 
the other they are of a Gold yellow, extreamly 
conſpicuous. The Petals in this Species are rounded | 
at the Ends, in the common kind much lefs ſo. 


With theſe Diſtinctions which Nature ſtrong- | 


ly ſhews, the Student will determine, tho' againſt 
Linn.zvs himſelf, that it is a different Species. 
Each Flower is placed on a Cup form'd of a 
ſingle Piece, divided into five Segments, and ex- 
panded at the Mouth. Theſe are of a pale 


green, and very delicate; and they haye ſcarce 
any perceptible Hairyneſs. | 


In the common Polemonium | they a are ting'd 
with brown, as the Stalk, and are firmer and 


more hairy. 


The Flower itfelf is form'd of one Petal, di- 
vided into five large Segments, which open wide 
and elegantly. 

The tubular Part is ſhorter than the Cup, and 
the opening is cover'd by five ſmall and deli- 
cate Valves. From theſe riſe ſo many F ilaments 
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| over the Stumps. 


In the Centre appears a Rudiment of an ral 
Form, from which . riſes a ſingle Style longer 
than the Filaments; and crown'd with a three- 


parted Head, whoſe Segments turn back. 


The Seed - veſſel which follows this Flower is of 
an oval Form, but mark'd with three Ridges, 
and contains numerous Seeds. | 

The Claſs of the Plant is eaſily read in this 
Flower : the five Filaments and fingle Style ſhew 
it one of the Pentandria Meonogynia of Linn avs. 


Culture of this PoLtMoxiuM, 


It is a Native of North America, and there- 
fore requires little Care or Pains to raiſe it in 
our Gardens, It grows freely from Seed, and 
never alters its Form; which, if only a Variety, it 
would do: but the parted Roots grow ſo- eaſily, 
and it encreaſes this Way fo abundantly, that 
nothing but a Curioſity to try the Experiment of 


the Species, could lead any one to be at that 


Trouble. No Varieties are to be expected; no 
Advantage from ſuch Culture: therefore all the 


| Pains we adviſe the Gardener to beſtow upon it 


is, to adapt a proper Soil, which ſhould be equal 
Parts of rich Meadow Earth, and Garden Mould, 
and to put this into ſome Place where there wil 
be ſhade from the Noon-day Sun. 

In this let parted Roots be planted in Miba. 
and no farther Care will be needed. It will live 
like a Weed: if the Ground be now and then 


| water'd about it, it will thrive the better; and 


at 'Autumn the Stalks and Leaves may be cut 
down together, and ſome freſh Mould drawn 
It will thus become perfectly 
vigorous, and a large Tuft of it will give Variey 
in * Plantation. 


4 DOUBLE WHITE CRO WFO Or. 


What we have propoſed to be done in the 
oriental Meadow Crowfoot, and inſtanced in the 


common creeping, and the common tions | 
Kinds; the doubling of their ſeveral Flowers 


by Art, has been long done in this, and we owe 


to it one of the prettieſt Plants that decorate our 
Borders. 


Nature firſt ſhew'd it in this State by Acci- 


dent to the early Botaniſts: for what we at- 
chieve by Labour, and a delicate Application of 
our beſt Knowledge, ſhe- often pours ſpontaneouſly 
before us in her Wantonneſſes upon the untilled 
Fields. 


We ſee the Double Ladyfinock, and, Doble | 


Sneezewort in our Meadows and Paſtures ; and 


in the ſame Manner. This elegant Plant which 


in the ſingle State is common in the now deſo- | 


lated F ields of Bohemia, ſometimes courts the 
Attention even of the incurious by its roſy 
No 40. 


F ullneſs there. 

Thente it was brought firſt into Gardens; fot 
we are not to ſuppoſe that what we find it now 
ſo difficult to effect under the improved State 
of Gardening, was familiar to thoſe who prac- 
tiſed the Art in the rude Days wherein we find 


firſt mention of it : but what they brought from 


Fields into their cultivated Ground, and were 
proud to preſerve as they found it, we have im- 
proved; and with due e and Art can raiſe 
for ourſelves. 

Among the KY "a Writers, all who had ſeen 


| the, Plant were ſtruck with his Beauty; and to 


their Credit, they have all named it properly. 
Indeed the Characters of the Ranunculus Kind 
are too obvious to be overlook'd, or miſtaken 


eaſily : they have called it, Ranunculus flore albo 


elpinus, and Ranunculus montants maximus albus : 
The white Alpine Croyfoot, and great white 
6 E Moun- 
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| jagged, and notch'd at the Edges. 


Pl. 40. 
Eg 5. 


full Flowers. 


diately from the Baſe of the Stalk, without any 
Head. 


ſtalks, and are of a deep but elegant green. | 
They are divided to the Baſe into five Parts; | 
and theſe are oblong, broadeſt toward the Mid- 


Mountain Crowfoot : and C. BauhixE in parti- 
cular, Ranunculus montanus aconiti folio albus fire 
majore. 

Theſe were its Names in the ſimple State of 
the Flower; and though they have not diſtinctly 
named or deſcribed this elegant double Plant, 
they all obſerve that it is ſometimes found with 


Theſe Writers too often name Varieties di- 
ſtinctly as Species, but *tis an Error they onde 
here avoided, 

Linn us, more diſtinctive in his Names of 
the Species, calls this, Ranunculus folits omnibus 
quinatis lanceolatis inciſo ſerratis : Crowfoot with 
all the Leaves divided into five Parts, and thoſe 
lanceolate and deeply cut and notch'd. In this 
he refers to the Plant in the ſingle State of the 
Flower, naming the double Form as a Variety. 

The BaunixzEs and others have divided the 


Plant, tho* not from the Doubleneſs, yet from 


the Size of the Flower, into two imaginary Spe- 
cies. They diſtinguiſh them by the Addition of 
fore majore, and fore minore; the greater flower'd, 
and leſſer flower d white Crowfoot : LIxNæÆ us 
refers theſe as the other, to the proper original 
Species; no more allowing the Bigneſs of a 
Flower to conſtitute a particular Kind, than 
the accidental Number of its Petals. 

The Root is compoſed of numerous chick 
ſpreading Fibres, which riſe as it were imme 


The firſt Leaves are ſupported on long Foat- 


dle, and ſharp pointed; and they are h 


The Stalk is round, thick, and branch d 
two Foot and a half high, of a pale whitiſh green, 
and often ſtain'd browniſh. 

The Leaves on this are like thoſe from the 
Root, only ſmaller ; and they ſtand irregularly, 
and at Diſtances. | 

The Flowers terminate the Branches, and are 
very numerous and elegant: they are of a ſnowy + 


— 


Whiteneſs; and are compoſed of numerous Series 


comes oleh under the Gardener's Cognizance. June, 
The Botaniſt who deſires to trace it to the 


proper Claſs, muſt have recourſe as uſual to a 
ſingle Flower. This he will find in all Reſpects, 
except Colour, like thoſe of the common Crow- 
foot of our Meadows. It has its little Cup 
of five Leaves: the Petals are five, and each 


has its hollow at the Baſe, the Nectarium of the 


Flower. 


The Filaments which are extreamly numerous, 
riſe from the Receptacle, and ſurround a great 
Cluſter of Rudiments of Seeds ; each of which, 
tho? deſtitute of a Style, is crown'd with its pro- 
per Head. Theſe, which we have before ob- 
ſerved are the Characters of all the Crowfoots, 
refer that Genus to the Polyandrous Claſs, and under 
that Head to the laſt Diviſion, the Polyg ynia. 


: Culture of this CRowroor. 


The Climate and Soil in which a Plant is na- 
turally produced, are the Gardeners everlaſting 
Rule for its Culture. This ſhews the Plant here 
mention'd, can want little of his Labour. What 
the Meadows of Germany produce, will ſupport 
itſelf | with Eaſe. in the Gardens of England; and 
there will require no Compoſt. The common 


Mould will very well nouriſh; and the, parted 
Roots encreaſe it. 


The Seeds in double Flowers rarely ripen well; 
the Root in this Plant encreaſes freely; and no 
farther Perfection can be expected in the Bloom, 
than perfect Doubleneſs and a true white. Theſe 
will be continued to it when the parted Roots are 
| planted. with. tolerable Care; and all that it can 


require farther, will be at due Times a freſh 
Soil. 


The Way 8 managing it is - his every 1 
tumn let the Roots be taken up, and planted a- 
gain in a Bed of freſn Mould. When they have 
extended themſelves to a conſiderable Bigneſs, 
let them be parted; and toward the Seaſon of 
their flowering, let them have frequent moderate 
Waterings. 
Let the Flowers be taken off as they fade, and 
new ones will be thus produced in Abundance; 


of ſmall, curled, and waved Petals 
This is the e Ya in hich. ihe Plant 


Ld „ 


by this, with the Benefit of ne it, will 
flower al. RIPE. | 


SANGUINARI A. 


We © joſe here to the Attention of the cu- ö 
rious Gardener, a Plant ſingular enough, and not 
without Beauty; eaſily raiſed and preſerved, and 
gemanding the more Attention for its long flower- 
ing. The old Authors could not be acquainted | 


with it, for it is native only of America; and | ' 


tho? very worthy a Place in all Gardens, it is 
yet in a manner confined to thoſe of the Cu- 
rious. | 


The firſt in whoſe Writings we | find an Ac- 


its peculhr Aﬀpett, ſcarce could gueſs to what 
Genus to refer it. He called it a Chelidonium 
majus ; ; adding as its Diſtinction from the other 
of that Name, Canadenſe acaulon : 
landine of Canada, without a Stalk. 
In this generical Name Mox1son and Ray 
concurred ; and they copy'd alſo the diſtinctive 
Terms by which that Author explain d the Spe- 
cies, unalter'd. 

Our laborious ParkingoN ranks it in the ſame 


count of it is CoxnuTus; and he, perplexed by 
8 s 3 


Manner under the Name Celandine, treating of 
that 


the great Ce- 


n 


ta Aden. 
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Pl. 40. 
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Genus; and in another Place, not conceive- 
that it was the ſame Plant, deſcribes and fi- 
gures it under the Title of the White Virginian 
Crowfoet ; Ranunculus virginicus albus. | 
To the more diſtinguiſhing Eye of DiLLewrvs, 


both theſe Names appear'd improper ; he ſepa- 
rated the Plant from the Celandines and Crowfoots, | 
calling it Sanguinaria. This Name Linn avs re- 


Grovnd, and mw N z and from its Size 
which is more than equal to that of the largeſt 
Meadow Crowfoot Flower, as well as the ſnowy 
| Whiteneſs, it appears very conſpicuous. 

The Cup is light, form'd of two hollow oval 
Leaves, and of ſhort Duration. 

The Number of Petals in the Flower is pro- 
perly eight, but Culture uſually makes them more. 


tains. DiLLEnTvs diſtinguiſhes what he calls || In America this Number is conſtant ; but in our 


three Kinds of it, a larger and a ſmaller with 
ſingle Flowers, and a larger with double. 

Theſe the more accurate Writer juſt named, 
(not allowing the Size of a Flower, or Number of 


its Petals as diſtinctive Characters of Species) re- 


fers to the one original Plant of CoxnuTus, and 


as there is no other Species known, he adds no- 


thing to the generical Name, but calls the Plant 
ſimply Sanguinaria. 

We owe our Countryman Ray ae Juſtice o 
obſerve, that his Diſcernment ſhew'd him it was 


Gardens it is commonly exceeded: this, as well 
as the Shape of the Seed - veſſel, ſhould have ſhewn 
the firſt Authors who named the Plant, that it was 
not a Celandine; for in that Plant they are only 
four. 

In the Centre ſtand numerous Filaments, ſhort, 
n and crown'd with ſimple Buttons; and in 
the Midſt of them an oblong Rudiment of a 
| Seed-veſſel, crown'd with a thick furrow'd Head, 
without any intermediate Style. 

The Seed-veſſel when ripen'd is oval, and con- 


not properly of the Chelidonium Kind; . he did tains in one Cell numerous rounded, and pointed 


not give it another Name. 
' Mox1$0N, on the other hand, ſeems to ads 
ſand that the yellow Juice with which it abounds, 


juſtifies the calling it a Chelidonium. Thoſe were 


but ſlightly improved Times of Science, when 
the Student was refer'd for the Character of the 


Genus, to the Colour of the Juice. 


The Root is thick, fleſhy, N. on the Out- 


ſide, and when broken, yellow. 


The Leaves riſe from it ſingly on long Foot- 


ſtalks. They are few but large, of a greyiſh 


reen, and of a ſomewhat rounded Form, but cut 
in at the Edges like the Leaves of ſome of the 
leſs indented Vines. | 
Their Footſtalks toward the Ground are rediſh 
and both © theſe and the Leaves when broken, 
yield a thick yellow Juice in the ſame Manner 
as the Root; like that of the great mn but 
of a ſtrong and unpleaſing Smell. 
The Flowers are large, elegant, and of a pure 
white. Each is ſupported ſingly on a naked, 
ſlender, and low F oorſtalk ; red toward the 


Seeds. 
! The Filaments adhere to the Receptacle. This, 
| with their Number, ſhews it one of the Polyan- 


Culture of this SANGUINARIA. 


A Native of North America, can need little 
Care to raiſe it in our Gardens. The natural Soil 
- of the Plant is a deep rich Mould, and it loves 
ſome ſhade. Such a Part of the Garden muſt be 
choſen for it as is not expoſed to the Noon- day 
Sun; and ſome Pond Mud dug in among the 
common Mould, will excellently ſupport it. 

The parted Roots produce the Flowers very 
perfekt; but the Seeds ripen with us, and grow 
freely. It will be very well worth' while ſometimes 
to ſow them, for the Chance of 1 larger, 
and more double Flowers. 

It begins flowering in April, and if expoſed to 
the Sun is ſoon burnt up; but under ſhade, will 
continue till this Time. | 


6. DEADLY NIGHTSHADE. 


Two Reaſons will occur at the firſt Sight of 
this Name, for which the Gardener will think the 
Plant ſhould be deſpiſed and hated : that it is 


Engliſh, and that it is poiſonous, But we ſhall | 


ſhew him, that tho' a Native of his own Country, 
it is worth his Notice; and tho eſteem'd poiſonous, 
will probably be found ſuperior in Virtues to the 
whole Vegetable Claſs. All the late Authors name 
it; and the Generality of them have refer'd it, as 
the Vulgar do, to the Night-ſhade Kind ; though 
improperly. They called it, Solanum melanoceraſos, 
Solanum manicum, and Solanum lethale: Black Cherry 


Night- ſhade, Mad Night-ſhade, and Deadly Night- 
ſhade,” 


TovxnxrorT juſtly ſeparated it from the 
Solamems by the Name Belladonna; and LIx- 


| N&us who preſerves the Diſtinction, diſcarding 
| that unſcientifick Term, has called it Atropa, He 
adds as the Diſtinction of the Species, caule her- 
baceo foliis ovatis integris : Herbaceous Atropa, 
with oval undivided Leaves. | 

The Root is long, thick, and brown. 

The Stalk is a Yard high, purple at the Bot- 
tom; of a pale green upwards; thick, hairy, 
and divided into a few Branches. 

The Leaves are numerous, and placed irre- 
gularly; they are oblong, broad, not at all in- 
dented at the ws [hs ; of a faint green, and 


hairy. 


in their Aſpect. They riſe from the Boſoms of the 
upper Leaves, and are hollow, oblong, and large; 


dria, and the ſingle Head one of the Monog ynia. 


The Flowers are very numerous, and ſingular 


of 
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of a duſky greeniſh Colour, ſtriated and dad 


nn various Degrees with a dull purple. 


| Petal, 


The Baſe within is yellowiſh, and the upper | 
Part purple. 


Theſe Flowers are ſucceeded by large beautiful 
gloſſy Berries, of a fine jet Black, and the | 
Cup of the Flower remains with them. This 
Cup is form'd of a ſingle Leaf, divided deeply 


into five Segments. 

The Body of the Flower is ; forra'd of a ſingle. 
tubular and ſmall at the Baſe, ſwell'd and 
hollow in the Body, and at the Edge divided into 


five little way'd Segments. 


In the Hollow of the Flower are plac'd five 
Filaments and a ſingle Style: the Filaments con- 


verge at their Baſes, and ſpread out to the Top, 


and they have large doubled Buttons: the Style 
is ſlender, and a little bent; as they are: 
from a roundiſn Rudiment of the Berry, and is 
crown'd with an oblong Head, placed tranſverſely: 
the Berry contains ſeveral Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 
The five Filaments and ſingle Style plainly re- 


fer the Plant to the Pentandria Monogynia, the 
fifth Claſs in the Linn an Method, and its firſt 


Section. 


it riſes 


| Culture T 10 Ae vx 


It is wild in our own n Kingdom; and conſe- 
| quently will be hardy in our Gardens. The Root 
is perennial, and the Berries ripen freely; ſo that 
the Plant may be propagated either by the 
one, or ſowing the Seeds from the other. It re- 
quires a deep mellow Soil; and when once fixed 
in ſuch a one, will keep itſelf alive. 

All the Care required about it will be to cut 
down the Stalks before the Ripening of the Ber- 
ries, for they have a tempting Look to Children 
and, if eaten, will deſtroy them. 

This Plant has ſtood now ſome Centuries under 
the Brand of poiſonous ; and not without ſome 
Reaſon, for it is capable of Deſtruction. Many 
have periſh'd by it; but it perhaps may ſave more 
than it has killed. Poiſon is a vague Term, and 
may be apply'd to moſt of the powerful Medi- 
eines, Opium, and the like, in over Doſes. What 
| Ill it has done all have heard; what Good it is 
capable of doing ſhould be known as univer- 
fally. 


4 the Uſe Y Pie. Nightſhade. 


HE Antients ſoak of a alin manicum, 
or Solanum furioſum, ſo nam'd from its Ef- 
fects in producing a temporary Madneſs. They 
have been underſtood to mean this Plant: but 


their Commentators have erred: Mar Hol us is 


with Reaſon to be excepted from the Cenſure; 


for he judg'd more truly, that it was unknown 


to them. 
Their Solanum, whoſe Name was ſimply the 
Word Strychnos, had, in a ſmaller Doſe, the Ef- 


fects of Inebriation; in a larger Quantity it caus'd 


Madneſs; and in a yet larger, Death. 
Thus much TazopurasTus ſays of it. A 
Dram of the Root given in Wine, produc'd 
the leſſer Effect, two Drams brought on the 
greater, three Drams occaſioned Madneſs for Life, 
and four were fatal. This is the Account given 
by the Father of Natural Knowledge; and this 
Droscoripes, and thoſe who followed him, 
tranſcribed; adding or altering ſlightly, according 
to their particular Opinions. | 
From theſe Greeks the Romans took their 
Detail. PLiny has joined the Words of 
THEOPHRASTUS and DioscoRIDEs together: 
AET1vs is but a Tranſcriber of Dioscoripes ; 
and moſt who came later have copy'd Plixv. 
Hence we have the Hiſtory of the Greek Strychnos, 
and its Intoxications, which they call'd Strychno- 
mania, the Madneſs of Solanum: and all this late 


Writers have attributed to the Deadly Night- 


ſhade. 
The old Greeks knew three Nightſhades : the 
Gas Kind, which they held innocent; the 
2 


N 


FP which brought on Drowfineſs ; and 
the furious or mad Nightſhade, whoſe Root in 
various Doſes occaſioned theſe different Effects. 

They have left Deſcriptions of all theſe Kinds: 
and none of them agree with our Plant; neither 
do the Doſes. They aſſert, that a Dram of the 
Root of the Solanum furioſum might be given 
with Safety; but a few Grains of that of our 
Deadly Nightſhade have been found fatal 

The Deadly Nightſhade therefore is not the 
Solanum furioſum of the Antients ; nor do their 
Deſcriptions of that Plant agree with it : for that 
had Leaves like the Rocker, or Acanthus, and clu- 
ſter*d Berries as the Ivy. The Deadly Nightſhade 
does not appear to have been known to them ; 
but it poſſeſſes the ſame Qualities in a ſuperior 
Degree: a Grain of it being equal in Effect to 
a Dram of theirs. It is able to bring on the 
Strychnomania, or Nightſhade Madneſs; and, when 
taken inadvertently, is fatal. | 

With theſe bad Qualities, it poſſeſſes alſo great 
and falutary Virtues ; and theſe were early known; 
though they have been too much neglected. 
MaTr1oLus mentions the Uſe of it internally, in 
the diſtilled Water, againſt Inflammations of the 
Viſcera; and in a Syrup from the Juice of the 
Berries : as alſo outwardly, in varies infiqmmagory 
Swellings, 

In the Writings of thoſe who firſt aeſerib'd the 
Plant, it is ſtrongly recommended as a Cure for 
Cancers. This, tho' an important Article in its, 
Hiſtory, was long overlooked, and it was dreaded 
as a Foiſon, while neglected as a Remedy 
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ace 


for the moſt deſperate of all human Maladies. They 
have read and remembred the Stories of GRRARD, 
concerning Children kill'd hy the Plant, who never 
regarded the abſolute Account of Mr. Rar, of 
Cancers which it cur'd. 

This Author, whoſe Candour and Nerdy 
are unqueſtioned, gives an Account of Mr. Pxx- 
civat WilLvcasy's uſing the Leaves exter- 
nally, for the Cure of Cancerous Tumors of the 
Breaſt; with the greateſt Succeſs: He adds, that 
himſelf alſo ſaw an amazing Effect from a Piece of 
the Leaf laid on -a Cancerous Tumor under the 


Eye, which fo dilated the Pupil, that it remained 


a long while four Times as big as that of the 
other; and incapable of Contraction, even by 
the Effect of the Sun Beams. 

Happily for the World, a Foreigner, ſtruck 
by the concurrent Teſtimony of many Authors, 
that this Herb had fo great Virtue in that 
terrible Diſorder, try'd it lately; and reftor'd as | 
Credit. 


From his Account, ſome who dared, for he 


public Benefit, leave the beaten Tract of Practice, 
determined they would give it a fair Tryal here: 
but this an Accident had nearly fruſtrated. The 
diſhoneſt Herb- ſellers not having the Plant, 
ſold under its Name the common Nightſhade, 
call'd, from its frequent Appearance as a Weed 
upon cultivated Ground, Garden Nightſhade. 
This had great Effects; and encouraged the 
Gentleman who us'd it, the eminent and ingenious 
Mr. GaTAKfR, to whom the Public owes the 
eſtabliſhing the Virtues of Nightſhade in England, 


to hope greatly from it, tho? it effected no perfect | 


Cure: and he has ſince given it in other Caſts 
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with vaſt Succeſs. I hin now put into his Hands Tune, 
a growing Plant of the true Kind, and he is uſing —— 


it ſucceſsfully. 

The Effects of it are Vomiting, Purging, 
and Sweats. The Leaf is the Part uſed; and 
the Doſe an Infuſion of half a Grain. | 

Its Safety under this Regulation being eſtabliſh- 
ed, and its Effects known, thoſe who have Op- 
Portunities, and Humanity, are invited to uſe it. 
It will be Virtue in all who have Skill, to try 
the Medicine; and thoſe who do not know where 
otherwiſe to obtain the true Plant, are welcome to 
as much as they want from me. From a Mul- 
titude of ſuch Trials the Fact will be afcertain'd : 
and I am able to acquaint the Public, that beſide 
the ſucceſsful Experiments firſt made with it in 
England by Mr. GarAk R, at the Waſtminſter 
Iofirmaryz Dr. PiTcaizn and Mr. Novsss are 
at my Requeſt now uſing it in two defperate Caſes 
at Sr. Bartholomew's Hoſpital ; and Dr. CETHAVE 


at St. George's, It may be proper alſo to uſe it 


outwardly at the ſame Time. 

From Trials under various Hands, eſtabliſhing 
or correcting one another, its Virtues will be 
truly aſcertain'd ; and probably a greater Medicine 
than any known at preſent. 

If any are terrified at the Name of its being 
poiſonous, they will be found among the Patients, 
not the Prefcribers ; and they may be told, what 
the others well know already, that Antimonial 
Preparations have been prohibited z and that one 
of the greateſt Medicines now known, is the Cor- 


roſive Sublimate of Mercury, long conſidered as a 
moſt IM Poiſon. | 
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The Care and M, anagement of the Ground. 


E T all Weeds be deſtroyed at this Seaſon 
with more than ordinary Care, for 'tis their 
Seed-time, and one that ripens them, will lay the 
Foundation of an innumerable Progeny. 
Let the Ground be broke frequently about 
thoſe Plants which are to flower late in Summer, 
and thro? the Autumn; and when it appears too 


dry, let them have moderate Waterings. Cut off 


ſtraggling Branches, tye up the reſt with the main 
Stem, where neceſſary, and form the ſpreading 
Plants in Time into good Heads. 

We directed the Gardener laſt Week to open 


the Cups, or as he calls them, the Pods of his 


Carnations, in ſeveral Places, with a Pair of Sciſ- 
ſars; to favour the ſpreading regularly of the 
Petals : let him now examine whether what he then 
did was ſufficient, or they yet want more Room: 
if he find them in Danger of burſting in any one 
Part, let him open the Slits he made at that 


Time, a' little farther. The Beauty of this ele- 


gant Set of Flowers, will depend greatly upon 
this Article, and their Duration upon their being 
properly ſhaded. 

Ns 40. 


Their Elegance, and his Trouble in bringing 
them to Perfection, dertiatid all the Attention that 
can how be ſhewn them, for the keeping them in 
Bloom as long as their Nature will admit. 


As ſoon as the Perals begin to ſpread themſelyes 


out, the Flowers muſt be covered with Glaſſes, to 
ſecure them from Moifture; and great Care 
muſt be taken to preſerve them from the Heat of 
the full Sun, which will be felt the ſtronger thro' 


| che Glaſſes The taking theſe off at fuch Times 


will not anfwer the Purpoſe, for the Sun is tos 
powerful alone; nor does the Method fome uſe of 
oiled Paper, inſtead of Glaſs, anſwer the Purpoſe, 
The great Arr of preſerving Flowets long it 


Bloom, is to ſcreen them abſolutely from the 


Noon-day Sun, and this can be no Way ſo well 
done, as by the covering theſe Glaſſes with ſome⸗ 


thing that will not let the Rays through. Sdme 


Gardeners ufe a Cabbage-Leaf; but as there is 


no Intent of any thing more than Shade, it is 
wrong to take a Subſtarice in which there is Cold- 
neſs and Moiſture. What 1 have found beſt is a 


Piece of green Baize, which being cut to the 
6F Shape 
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Shape of the Glaſs, is to be let over it from Ten 


in the Morning to Five in the Afternoon, if the 


Flowers be open to ſo much of the Sun. This 
is always to be uſed in bright Weather; but when 


it is cloudy, the Air _— more frely admitted 


is an Advantage. 

The Glaſſes muſt be ſupported at a moderate 
Height above the Flowers, that they may not 
choak them; nor, on the other Hand, admit the 


Dews too freely under them: and the Flower muſt 


be kept at ſuch a- Diſtance from the Stick, to 


which the Stem is tyed up, chat it A ſpread out 


_—_ and not touch it. 
From Time to Time let them be watered, and 


they will thus be brought into Bloom, in a Man- 
ner that promiſes long Duration. 270 


This Week is a very proper Time for inoculat- 


ing ſome of the delicate Kinds of Wy which 


do not freely produce Suckers. 
The fitteſt Stocks are thoſe which will 85500 the 
moſt freely, and of all theſe the Francfort Roſe is 


the beſt, The Damaſk may be uſed, and ſome 


other of the free Shooters, but there is none bet- 
ter than the firſt we have named. It is of little 
Value elſe, for the Flowers ſeldom open well; 
but it communicates nothing of that Property to 
the new Kind, tho? it gives all the Expected Ad- 
vantage of free Shooting. 


The yellow Roſe is very proper to be budded 
on the Francfort Kind; and when planted in a 


clear Air, and good Expoſure, will open its dou- 


ble Flowers in Perfection. 
The Cleanneſs of the Shoots in this Francfrt 


Kind, is one conſiderable Advantage; for the 
| Roſes of theſe fine Sorts are very tender to inocu- 
late, and every one knows, in ſuch Caſes, how 


important it is to have a good ſmooth and even 
Stock : for the reſt, the common Care of Inocu- 
lation, and nothing more, is required. The E- 
vening of a cloudy Day is beſt for the Purpoſe; 
and a great deal of Care muſt be uſed in cutting 
off the Buds, and fixing them according to the 
b a we have directed. 


TECC 


8 E C T. II. 
The Management of the NURSERY this Week. 


TP? I'S Week it will be proper to inoculate 


ſome of the earlier Peaches and Nectarines. 
Thoſe Fruits are nearly allied to one another, and 
the ſame Stock ſerves for both. They may be very 


well propagated upon the Muſcle Plum and the 
white Pear Plum, but the beſt is the green Gauge. 


Theſe Stocks may be raiſed either from the 
Stones or from Layers; but, to ſpeak from Ex- 
perience, thoſe from Stones are better. The 
Green Gauge Stock ſuits much better than any 
different Tree for theſe; but the fineſt Fruits of 
all will be produced by rebudding them upon the 
vigorous and healthy Kinds of Peaches. Thoſe 
upon the Plum Stocks are perhaps the longer 


lived Trees; but theſe bear the beſt Fruit, and of 


the trueſt Flavour. 

The Stalks ſhould be of two „ Yon Growth 
when they are budded, and the great Article is a 
good Choice of the Cuttings : theſe muſt be 
taken from Trees of the Kind deſired to be pro- 
pagated, and from ſuch as are in themſelves 
healthy, vigorous, . remarkable for bearing a 
large Quantity of Fruit, and ſuch as is well fla- 


voured, and has in Perfection all the Marks and 
Characters of the Kind. 


Let the Evening of a cloudy Day be choſen 
for the Purpoſe; and every thing being prepared 
for the Work, as we have directed under a former 
Inſtance, let no more Cuttings be taken off, than 
can be uſed at that Time: and let all the Expe- 
dition be made in doing it, that is conſiſtent with 
the neceſſary Care and Exactneſs. 


Five and Twenty Days after the Operation, is 
the Time for examining which have taken, and 
which not. Thoſe which then appear plump and 
fair, may be truſted as having ſucceeded, and 
the Bandage muſt be looſened to prevent Strangu- 
lation. 

The following Spring the Stock muſt be cut off 


a Finger's Length above the Bud, and the Shoot 


riſing from the Bud muſt then be tied up to this 
Part of the Stock that is left above, to ſecure it 
from Accidents. 

When the Trees are to be planted out into the 
Garden, a proper Soil muſt be prepared for the 
Borders, and they mult be allowed a good Diſtance. 
Neither of theſe Articles are ſufficiently obſerved, 
and *tis for that Reaſon our Fruit in general in 
England, is much inferior to what it is capable of 
being in our Climate. 


The Breadth of the Border is the great Article; 
for though the Roots will run under Gravel- 
Walks, and even into the Ground beyond, yet it 
is in the Border itſelf they find their great Nou- 
riſnment, and ſpread their numerous uſeful Fi- 
bres. 

The Breadth of this ſhould be proportioned to 
the intended Height of the Tree : the greater 
Quantity of Wood is to be nouriſhed, the more 
ſhould be the Compaſs. It is a good general 
Rule, when the Trees are intended to be planted 
at moderate Diſtances, to allow the Breadth of 
the Border to be equal to the Height of w_ 
Wall, 


If 
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If the Soil be naturally tough and clayey, it 


Will be neceſſary to throw in at the Bottom ſome 


Rubbiſh, or Brickbats, to carry off the Wet; 
and on the other hand, if the Bottom be naturally 
too looſe and open, it will be adviſeable, at a 
due Depth, to lay in ſome Clay to prevent the 
Moiſture from running off from the Roots too 
faſt, In either Caſe the Mould ſhould be dug 
out a Spade and half deep; and the Bottom be- 
ing made according to the Nature of the Ground, 


che Compoſt ſhould be laid in, and raiſed eight 


Inches above the common Level. 

This ſhould be. made in the following Man- 
ner: take up ſame rich Paſture Mould with the 
Turf, and add to every Load of it two Buſhels 
of Pigeon's Dung, one Buſhel of Lime, and one 
and a half of Wood Soot. 


Let theſe be well mix'd together by frequent 


— 


2 


Turnings; and when the Turf is all rotted a- 
mong the Ingredients, it will be fit to uſe. 

The proper Depth of this in the Border is a 
Spade and half below the Surface, and about 
eight Inches above it: but this muſt be more or 
leſs according to the Nature of the Ground: the 
moiſter the Place is, the higher the Border muſt 
be raiſed; for a great Article is keeping the Roots 


dry. 


One Thing more is of Importance, which is 
the preventing their rooting too deep; and this 


will be effectually done by the Bottoms we have 


order'd to be laid in, which ever kind is uſed. 
Thus much being underſtood, the Gardener 
will know what he is to do, and what to expect 
in his planting of Fruit Trees: and theſe Prepa- 
rations being made, we ſhall in the ſucceeding 
Weeks inform him what he is to do farther. 
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ET the Gardener continue this Week the 
Management of all Wall and Eſpalier Trees, 
as directed in the preceding Numbers, rubbing off 
thoſe Shoots that appear in wrong Places; and 
training thoſe to the Wall, or Rail, that come out 
in a proper Direction. They will thus be pre- 
vented from ſhading the Fruit too much, and all 
will go on regularly. 

In the Wall Trees there ſhould be little Vio- 
lence uſed with them at preſent, long Loops, and 
looſe nailing will be. ſufficient ; and they may- be 
reduced more perfectly to order afterwards. 

In the Eſpaliers, inſtead of Oſier T wigs, the 
beſt binding is Baſs ſoaked in Water; and the 
tying ſhould be looſe at preſent, and brought tighter 
afterwards. 

By this Management of the Eſpalier the Fruit 
will ripen upon it very well; and of whatever 
Kind it is, the free Paſſage of the Air between 
the Branches will give it the true Flavour of its 
Kind. ; 

The original of the Eſpalier was on this Ac- 
count : Fruit Trees, whoſe Branches naturally 
hang down, were found much injured by their 
oalling each other; and as they in this Kind of 
Growth crowded, and hung over one another, 
the Fruit was little in Quantity, and ill taſted. 

This put judicious Gardeners in mind of give- 
ing ſuch Boughs a Support, and that naturally 
produced the Eſpalier; for a regular Frame- 
work was better ſuited to this Purpoſe than any 
other Form; and Trees ſo ſupported, made a 
kind of Hedge that look'd agreeable, and took 
up little Room in the Garden, while it ſeparated 
the Walks and Quarters, and produced excellent 
Fruit. 

This Origin of the Contrivance let the Gar- 


3 


| 


III. 


deners always remember; and he will manage his 
Trees, of whatſoever Kind, properly. 

Branches kept at due Diſtance, and well ſup- 
ported, have all the Advantage requiſite to many 
Kinds of Fruit: they have Diſtance, Sun and 
Air ; and whatever Species require nothing more, 
are as fit for Eſpaliers as for Walls. They ſhould 
always be train'd to theſe, that the Walls may be 
reſerved for thoſe Kinds, which being Natives of 
warmer Climates, require more Heat. 

We have mention'd ſome beſide the common 
Kinds, that are very well ſuited to the Purpoſe, 
and given the Method of pruning them. As to 
the common Sorts, few Directions will ſerve. 

The fitteſt Pears for Eſpaliers are thoſe upon 
Quince Stocks. They ſhould be raiſed with a 
double Stem; and their Branches, as they will 
this Way have no great Length, may be the 
more numerous: but if any of them ſhoot to a 
greater Length than half the Diſtance between the 


Stems before they bear, it will in that Caſe be 


beſt to reduce the Tree to one Stem. 

It will be always an Advantage to the young 
Eſpaliers, to let the Trees looſe from the Frame 
toward Winter, that they may have the Benefit 
of thorough Air, and of the Dews, before the 
Time of pruning and faſtening up again. 

Apples for Eſpaliers ſnould be propagated upon 
Paradiſe, Creeper, or Codling Stocks; thoſe on 
Crab Stocks are altogether improper for this Ser- 
vice. 

Filberds make a very good Eſpalier, and they 
will bear to be planted cloſer than the other 
Kinds. 

They no way produce their Fruit in greater 
Perfection. 
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T\HIS Week will be a very proper Time for 
planting out thoſe ſweet Herbs that have 

been raiſed from Seed, and are yet in the firſt | 
Beds. 

For this Pnpete a Piece of Ground muſt be 
well dug, and the Mould broke fine. | 

The Seedlings muſt be planted out by Lines 
drawn lengthwiſe and acroſs the Bed, at different 
Diſtances according to their various Sizes. They 
ſhould have good Room allow'd for growing, 
and they muſt be water'd and ſhaded till they 
have taken root. 


The common Miſtake in the Management of 
theſe, is planting them too cloſe ; but unleſs they 
are allow'd a due Diſtance, they will not have 
their true Vigour, or full Flayour. 

Nor is there any Thing gain'd by thus crowd- 
ing them together: for a Bed of any given Mea- 
ſure, will yield a larger Quantity for cutting, 
from a ſmall Number of Plants that have the 
proper Scope, than from a larger, which ſtarve 
and choak up one another. 

Young Salletting is in leſs Repute now the 
larger Kinds are in Seaſon ; but it may be rais'd 
in as great Perfection at this Time as in any 
other. Thoſe who chuſe it ſhould have it ſown 
once in ſix Days for a Succeſſion, for it ſoon grows 
too large for Uſe. 

The Chardoons will now be fit for * out 
in the Places where they are to be blanch'd, and 
good Preparation muſt be made for them. A 


Piece of Ground muſt be choſen of ſufficient | 


Extent, and it muſt be very thoroughly dug up 
two Spades deep. - | 

On this Lines muſt be drawn at a Yard and 
| half aſunder, lengthways and acroſs; and the 
Plants regularly let into theſe at equal Diſtances, 
one in the Centre of every Square: there will 
thus be Opportunity to earth them up as they 
grow, and they will attain a great Height and 
Delicacy. . 

The Time of foving Seeds from many of the 
Kitchen Garden Products is now come; and let 


the careful Gardener here imitate, in ſome de- 
gree, what we have directed for the Floriſt. 


Let them always ſtand upon the Plants till 
well harden'q; and then be thrown upon a Mat, 
or Cloth, in an airy Room. to dry in their Pods 
for ſome Time, before they are rub'd out of 
them. 

When clear'd from the Huſks, let them again 
be thin ſpread out ſeveral Days; and they will 
thus get that perfect hardening, which will render 
them fit for keeping or ſowing, according to their 
ſeveral Natures. | 

Let thoſe Parts of the Ground which require 
weeding, be very thoroughly clear'd ; and let the 
Crops, when freed from that Incumbrance, be 
water'd ; they will grow more in two Days after 
this, than in a Week before. 

Finally, let the Gardener pick up all Kinds of 
Vermin with Care, for it is the Time of many 
of the Kinds breeding. 
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Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfeckion. 


The 


E have deſcribed to the Gardener many 
valuable Daffodils, but there yet re- 
main two or three others, which by 
proper Management are capable of being kept to 
this late Seaſon ; and thence acquire a new Value. 
The preſent Species is one. It was early diſtin- 
guiſhed by the Writers on Plants; and obtained, 
from its great Size and fine Colouring, very 
honourable Names: the Incomparable, the N onpa- 
reil, and the excellent Daffodil. 

The Latin Authors have called it Narciſſus 
maximus, and omnium maximus, the greateſt Dat- 
fodil: and C. Bavainz, Narciſſus latifolius palli- 
dus, calyce amplo: Broad- leaved pale Daffodil, with 
a great Cup. 

| | Linx@vs, * has muted under a very few 
Heads the ſeveral Daffodils, allows this elegant 
Flower no. more than the Diſtinction of a Va- 
riety : he refers it to the common or baſtard 


+ 


- Daffodil, which he names Narciſſus ſpatha uniflora, 


Nedtarii limbo rotato, campanulato eretio, patulo 
equale : One-flowered Daffodil, with the Verge of 


the Nectarium rotated and bell- ſhaped, erect, open 


and equal. 

The Root is bulbous, oblong. formed of nu- 
merous Coats, and full of a ſlimy Juice. | 
The Leaves are oblong, broad, obtu ſc, of a 

Numb. XLI. | 


— 


8 


NONPAREIL DAFFODIL, 


greyiſh green Colour, and firm Subſtance. 
uſually riſe about three of theſe from one Root, 
and with them a firm and upright Stalk, two Foot 
high, naked, and of the ſame pale greyiſh green 
Colour; and at the Top ſtands a ſingle Flower. 

It is at firſt encloſed in an oblong Scabbard, 
flmy, and of a pale green: this burſts ſideways, 
to let out the Flower, and ſoon after withers. 

The Flower is compoſed, as in the other Daf- 
fodils, of ſix Petals and a Nectarium, called 
from its Form, the Cup of the Flower. This is 
ſmall at the Bottom, and wider all the Way to 
the Top, where it is yory —_— dented and 
ſinuatee. 

The Petals rife 4 its Outſide 2 the 
Baſe, and are oblong, obtuſe, and plain. The 
Cup and Petals are proportioned to one another; 
both very large. The Colour in both is yellow, 
but the Petals have the Tinet pale, and in the 
Cup it is deeper... ; 

Within the Cup ſtand ſix F ilaments, fixed to its 
I nſide, and- crowned with oblong Buttons; and in 
the Centre riſes a Style, ſingle, and crowned with 


a three-parted Top. 


The ſix Filaments ſhew it one of the Hexan- 
dria of Linxavs ; the ſingle Style one of the 
Monogynia. 
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June. 


PE 41. 
Fig. 2 


The Style riſes from a rounded Rudiment un- 
der the Receptacle of the Flower, which after- 
wards ripens into a roundiſh Seed-veſſel, with 


three Ridges; containing, in three Cells, nume- | 


rous round Seeds, with a ſmall Appendage ; 


and a columnar Receptacle. 


Culture of this Naxc1ssvus. 


We have ſaid it is a Creature of the Gardener's 
Art; and the ſame Management which firſt raiſed, 
muſt preſerve, and may improve it. 


The Seeds which ripen freely, ſhould be ſown | 


in the Manner we have directed for the other 


Narciſſus's ; and the young Plants treated with the | 


ſame Care. They will ſhew a great deal of Va- 


| riety : ſome Flowers will —— others ſmaller; 
ſome better coloured, others worſe; and there — 


will be ſome double, or at the leaſt ſemi-double. 
Theſe muſt be ſeparated (the largeſt and beſt 

coloured, with the double and ſemi· double Flowers) 

into a Bed by themſelves; the others planted 


to ſupply Vacancies, and give Variety is common 
Borders. 


From the Seeds of the ſemi-double there may 


always be raiſed perfectly double Flowers, and 


theſe, as well as the fineſt of the ſingle, may be 
afterwards encreaſed by Off- ſets. The Manner 
of doing it is in nothing particular: the whole 
Management muſt be che ſame as in the other 
Narciſſus :. 


2. HAIRY CURASSO PURSLAIN. 


The Singularity of this Plant, and its pleaſing 


* Irregularity of Growth, have a Right to ſtand in 


the Place of a more gaudy Beauty. The Uſe of 


ſuch in Collections is very proper and very great: 
they promote the Study of Botany, and mix Cu- 


rioſity with Elegance. 
The old Writers could not be acquainted with 


this, for it is native only of Countries diſcovered | 


ſince their Time: but moſt who have written on 
the American Plants have named it. 

The Characters of Purſlain are ſo plainly 
marked on it, that none have refered it to any | 
other Genus, but they have deſcribed it under va- 
rious Additions. PLUuxENET calls it Portulaca 
lanuguioſa procumbens, vermiculatæ foliis Americana; 
and CoMMELINE, Portulaca Curaſſavica, anguſto 
longo, Iucidoque folio procumbens: Purſlain of Cu- 
raſſo, with long, ſhining narrow Leaves. 

Linn vs, more accurate in his Diſtinctions, 
calls it Portulaca foliis ſubulatis alternis, axillis pi- 
lofis, floribus ſeſſilibus : Alternate ſabulate-leaved 
Purſlain, with hairy Angles, and Flowers without 


Footſtalks. 


The Root is compoſed of many long white 


| Fibres. 


The Stalks are numerous, weak, gloſſy, lightly 


hairy, and thrown about in various Directions; 
ſome upright, ſome oblique, ſome lying e on the 
Ground. 

Their Colour is naturally a pale green; but 
they are often ſtained with purple. 

The Leaves are numerous, and placed alter- 
ternately : they are long, narrow, ſharp-pointed, 
of a pale but freſh and pleaſing green, and gloſſy 
as the Stalks. 

The Flowers terminate the Stalks, and often 
riſe alſo from the Boſoms of the Leaves, ſome- 
times ſingly, ſometimes two or three together. 
They are not large; but very conſpicuous from 
their Poſition and Colour; they ſtick cloſe by 
the Baſes to the Stalk, and they are of a very 
delicate Crimſon. Round about thoſe which ter- 


minate the Stalks, there ſtand eight or more 
Leaves; like the others in Form, but diſpoſed as 
| 


* 


ls 


the Rays of a Starz and about the Baſes of theſe, 

and in the Angles made by the others with the 

Stalk, there is uſually a light Cottony Matter. 
Each Flower has its Cup: this is ſmall, formed 


of a ſingle Piece, ſplit into two Parts, and com- 


preſſed at the Top: it ſtands upon the Rudiment 
of the Seed · veſſel, and remains with it. 

The Flower itſelf is compoſed of five plain, 
erect, and obtuſe Petals, and in the Midſt ſtand 


numerous ſhort capillary Filaments, with ſimple 


Buttons. 


— 


June. 


From the Rudiment of the Fruit riſes a ſingle 


| ſhort Style, crown'd with a Head, divided to the 
Baſe into five Parts. 


| The Seed-veſſel is. oval, and the Seeds are nu- 
merous and ſmall. 


The Number of the Filaments is properly - 
twelve; but in this there is great Uncertainty, - 
uſually-they are more. Fifteen is a very common 


Number; and this being in a ternate Ratio to the 
Diviſions of the Head, appears very natural. 
Lixvaus has however placed it among the Do- 
decandria; and the fingle Style refers it to the 
firſt nnen the Menogynia. 5 


Culture + this P URSLALY. 


It is a Native of South America, an Annual, 
and requires ſome Care in its Management: but 
it deſerves the Pains. The Flowers, tho' ſmall, are 
pretty, the Colour, of the Petals. is very fine, the 
Buttons are yellow, and the Heads of the Style 
purple; and there is, therefore a pleaſing Variety, 

The Seeds muſt be, ſaved when ripe, and. in 
February ſowed in a Pot of rich Garden-Mould, 
plunged to the Rim in a Bark-Bed. 

When the Plants rife they muſt be thined, and 
afterwards two or three of the faireſt may be 
planted out into ſeparate Pots, which muſt be re- 
moved into the Stoye, and there treated in com- 
mon with other Plants, ſuffering them to grow 
their own Way; in which ſome of the Branches 
will fall down, and cover the whole Pot. 


3. A- 
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. June. 
— z. AMETHYSTINE MUSCARI — 


Pl. 41. 
Fig. 3. 


We call this Flower by its received Name, but 
are to tell the Gardener that it is properly a Ma- 
cinth : the eſſential Characters are all the ſame with 
thoſe of that Genus; the Difference is nothing 
but that the Flower is globular; and this ſlight 
Variation in Form, Linnvus does not admit as 
a Generical Diſtinction. 


So long as we have cultivated Flowers this has 
had a Place in our Gardens, and all who have 
written on Plants have deſcribed it. Thoſe have 
added it to the Number of Hyacinths, who have 
preſerved the Name Muſcari without the other; 
but the more Correct have called it by the proper 
Term. 


C. Bavnine calls it Hyacinthus racemaſus moſ- 
chatus: the muſky racemous Hyacinth : And 
Linn æ us, Hyacinthus corollis ovatis : the Hyacinth, 
with oval Flowers. They have led themſelves 
into Confuſion, who have attempred to diſtinguiſh 
it into ſeveral Species from the Colour of the Flower, 
for there is no Plant in which that is ſo variable. 


The Root is large, round, white, compoſed of 
numerous Coats, and hung about at the Bottom 
with many, thick, and permanent Fibres. 

The Leaves are long, conſiderably broad, ob- 
tuſe at the End, thick, and of a pale green; 
hollowed a little, ſtriated, aml thrown upon 
the Ground in various Directions. When they 
firſt appear, they have often a Stain of ſhining 


Crimſon, but it goes off as they encreaſe in | 


Bigneſs. 


The Stalk is naked, round, very thick, yet 


weak, and of a pale Colour, ſtained more or leſs 
with red. 


The Flowers ſtand in a Spike, covering it RET? 
the Top half way down; and they are oval and 
hollow, largeſt at the Baſe, ſmall at the Neck, 
and ſpreading a little again at the Mouth. 


Their Colour we have obſerved is very variable, 
and in the ſeveral Stages of the ſame Flower, it | 


never fails to change conſiderably. In the yellow 
Kind the Gradation is this : 

The Flowers at their firſt Appearance are of a 
pale whitiſh Olive; as they grow to Perfection 
they attain a more and more agreeable yellow; 
and in their State of Decay, they are blackiſh. 

In ſome Plants the Flowers are of a perfect 
and unſtained White; in others, of a delicate 
bloody Red, or Crimſon : the Amethyft, or the 
Burgundy Colour, is ſeen in others; and in the 


moſt common of all, the Colour is a dull Purple 


tinged with Green : this has more of the Green 
while the Flowers are young, and the Colour af- 
terwards becomes of the Violet Hue. 


In all theſe States the Plant is very agreeable. 
The F ragrance 1s greateſt when the Flowers are 
paſt their full Bloom ; and it is moſt delicate in 
the amethyſtine Flowers, but the ſtrongeſt in the 
yellow ones. 

There is no Cup to the Flower and it is com- 
poſed of a ſingle Petal. The Rim is divided 
lightly into ſix Segments; and at the Top of the 


| Rudiment are ſeen three Openings: theſe are the 


Nectaria. 


The Filaments are ſix ; they are ſhort, and the 
Antherz are convergent. The Style is ſhorter 
than the Flower, ſingle, and crowned with an ob- 
tuſe Head. The Seed-veſſel is three-cornered, 
and contains about ſix _—_ in three diſtin& 
Cells. 

The ſix Filaments ſhew the Plant one of the 
Hexandria of Linn æus, and the ſingle Style re- 
fers it to the Monogyma. 


Culture of this Hy actnTH, 


It is a Native of A/a, but has been more than 
two hundred Years 'brought into our Gardens, 
It is a very hardy Plant ; and becauſe it will grow 
freely, has been too much neglected. The Size 
and bright Colouring of the Flower are the Arti- 
cles of its Value, and theſe may be greatly en- 


| creaſed by a right Management. 


In its native Country it loves a deep light Soil, 


and never thrives ſo well as when under the Shade 


of a Thicket : 


dens. 
The beſt Compoſt for it is thus made : 


this we ſhould imitate in Gar- 


Paſture Earth two Buſhels, Pond Mud a Buſhel, 


and Wood-Pile Earth and old Cow-dung of each 
a Peck. 


Let theſe be mixed in Spring, and in 74 they 
will be fit for Uſe. 


The common Way of propagating the Plant 
is by Off-ſets, they encreaſe abundantly, and grow 
freely ; this is therefore the eaſy Method, but the 
beſt is to do it from Seed. 


Let this ripen upon a healthy and ſtrong 3 
let it be gathered and hardened, as we have direct- 
ed on other Occaſions, and i in che End of kuf 
ſown, 

If only Off-ſets are uſed, let a Bed be ah up 
in the Garden in July, and ſome good ones 


| planted, at ten Inches Diſtance, 


If the Seeds be ſaved, a ſhaded Part of the 
Nurſery muſt be choſen, the Compoſt thrown in, 
and the Seeds ſcattered on, and covered a Quarter 
of an Inch. They muſt be managed as other 
ſeedling bulbous Plants, but — hardy they 
will require leſs Trouble. 


When they come to Flower the beſt A be 


ſeparated, and planted in the Garden in a Bed of 


the ſame Compoſt ; and from the fineſt of theſe 
muſt be ſaved Seeds for another Sowing. 


The Flowers produced from theſe, will ſhew 
all that Variety of Colouring we have named, and 
will be much larger than what are uſually ſeen : 
nor can the Gardener get the Musk Hyacinth in 
Perfection any other Way. 

When ſome Roots of the fineſt Kinds are thus 
obtained, they muſt be managed with due Care, 


and they will preſerve themſelves in Perfection, 
and afford numerous Off: ſets. 


Every Year they 


muſt be taken up, when the Flower-ſtalks and 
Leaves 
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Leue are decayed; and the Off- ſets being ſepa- 
rated, the old Roots muſt be Pn again in 
freſh _ 


The Off-ſets will be Gra, = they ſhould Ye 
planted one Year in a Nurſery Bed, and after that 
be diſtributed in various Parts of * FO. 


— 


June. 
— 


4. 


The Botanical Writers have not been long ac- 
quainted with this Plant; nor have thoſe who firſt 
met with it well underſtood its Characters. Till 
Linnzvs, none found its proper Genus: it has 
been refered by almoſt every Author who named 


It; to a different one. 


BoERRAAVE and Burman call it an Aged and 
Chriſtaphoriana : COMMELINE, an Ethiopian Ra- 
nunculus; and our Pl EN ET, an Imperatoria. 
So much Reſemblance of the Crowfoot Kind thoſe 
alſo diſtinguiſhed in it, who called it by the moſt 
foreign Generical Names, that they in general added 
Ranunculoides. 

Lixxzvs, who refers it to the proper Head, 
Adonis, adds, as its Diſtinction, from the others, 
fruftibus depreſſis, foliis duplicato ternatis, ovatis 
ſerratis : Adonis, with duplicately ternate Leaves, 


oval and ſerrated, and with depreſſed Fruit. 


The Root is compoſed of numerous white Fi- 
bres, connected to a ſmall Head. 
The firſt Leaves are ſupported on long firm 
whitiſh Footſtalks, and each is compoſed of three 
Parts, each Part of three leſſer Leaves, or ſome- 
times more than that Number. | 

The natural Diviſion of the Footſtalk is thus into 


three Parts, and the natural Number of Leaves on 
_ each of theſe is three; but ſometimes there are 


five, and ſometimes they are in the whole fewer; 
the two Side Diviſions having only two Leaves, 
and the middle one three. Thus the whole radi- 


cal Leaf, when perfect, conſiſts of nine ſmaller 


Leaves; when imperfect, of ſeven; and when re- 
dundant, of thirteen. 
handſome. 

The ſeparate Leaves are of a firm Subſtance, 
of an oval Figure, notched irregularly at the 
Edges, and of a blackiſh green. 

The Stalk is round, firm, branched, and eight 
Inches high. The larger Leaves toward the lower 
Part of this are placed in Three's, and are of the 


cidents of Growth : 


In either Caſe it is very 


ATHIOPIAN ADONIS. 


ſame dark green with thoſe from the Root; on 
the upper Part of the Stalk and on the Branches, 
they are irregularly placed, and narrow. 

The Flowers terminate all the Branches, in 


large Numbers, and they are of a faint yellow, 


with a Tinge of greeniſh, 

The Cup is compoſed of five little oval, hol- 
lowed, and fading Leaves, of a yellowiſh Colour. 
The Body of the Flower is formed of an uncer- 
tain Number of Petals, from five to fifteen, ac- 
cording to the Age of the Plant, and various Ac- 
they are obtuſe, and ſtand 
open. In the Midſt there are numerous ſhort Fi- 
laments; and in the Middle of theſe a Cluſter of 


' Rudiments*of- Seeds: theſe have no Styles, but 
each its proper Head, which 3 is poihred and bent 


back.” 47 

The Filaments riſe Fin the Receptacle of the 
Flower; and this, with their Number, ſhews the 
Plant to be one of the Polyandria : the nume- 
rous Rudiments refer it alſo to the Pohgynia, the 
laſt Pr 0 ar under . * Head. 


Culture of this Abox!s. 


It is a Native of the warmeſt Parts of Africa, 


and with us cannot be raiſed but by the Aſſiſtance 
of artificial Heat. 
February, in a Pot of common Garden-Mould, 
and raiſed in a Bark Bed, with thoſe of other 


Plants of the ſame warm Countries. 


Two or three of the ſtrongeſt muſt be fed 
and planted out in ſeparate Pots, and after- 
wards brought into the Stove. 

The Method we have delivered before; and the 


Trouble is little, when we conſider that nothing 


is done particularly for theſe Plants, but they are 


raiſed in common Among others of more Try 
and Val ue. , 


The Seeds muſt be ſown in 


Fo 


The Gardener has been told, on a preceding 
Occaſion, that the Starry Hyacinths are properly 
of the Squil Kind. When we have acquainted | 
him that the common Names of this Species are, 


Hyacinthus ſtellaris fore cineritio, and Utara ly | 


ftellaris multiflorus cineritius, we are to add, 


Scilla, adds, as the Character of the Species, ra- | 


\ 


GREY STARRY HYACINTH. 


dice ſolida, corymbo conferto hemiſpherico : Solid- 


rooted Squil, with a Cluſtered and rounded Head 


of Flowers. 
The Root is roundiſh and wha. and is Mug 
with many Fibres at the Baſee. 


The Leaves are numerous, long. moderately 
that LIx N Æ us refering it to its proper Head, broad, ſtriated, and of a faint green. 


The Stalk is round, thick, of a pale green, 
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and naked, The Flowers are numerous, and 
they crown the Top in a broad Tuft. 


Their Colour is averydelicate pearly grey : the 
coarſe Language of our common Writers names 
it aſh Colour; and the Smell is very delicate. 

There is no Cup to the Flower. 

Its Body is compoſed of fix oval Petals, which 
ſtand expanded in the Manner of Rays of a Star. 
Within ſtand fx ſhort Filaments with oblong in- 
cumbent Buttons; and in their Centre from a 
roundiſh Rudiment, riſes a ſimple Style of the 
Length of the Filaments, and crown'd with a 
ſingle Head. 


The fix Filaments ſhew the Plant to be one 
of the Hexandria of Lixx æus, and the ſingle 
Style refers it to the Monog ynia. 


Few of the Genera of Plants have been more 
confounded than the Hyacinth ; few Inſtances 
ſhew more ſtrongly than that, the ſlight and im- 
perfect Regard they had to the real, eſſential, and 
I muſt ſay alſo, obvious Characters, impreſſed by 
Nature in the Flowers of Plants, who firſt ar- 
ranged and diſpoſed them for the Student. 


We ſee in this Inſtance a Plant altogether dif- 
ferent from the Hyacinths join'd with them under 
the ſame Name. Its Flower compoſed of fix Pe- 
tals, and that of the Hyacinth of one, could not 
be received as a Diſtinction; and yet the ſame 
Authors who joined this to the Hyacinth, ſepa- 
rated the proper Species of that Genus into different 
imaginary ones, under as many diſtinct Names. 
They allowed the Term Hyacinth only when the 


Body of the Flower was tubular and oblong ; 


when ſhorter and more ſwoln at the Baſe, they 
erected a new Genus, under the Name Muſcari, 
and ſo of the others. *Tis to Linn aus we owe 
the fixing of what are, and what are not gene- 
rical Characters, and the juſt Diſtribution. 


Culture of this HYACIxNTH. 


We do not know with Certainty the Native 
Country of this elegant Flower. BESLER calls it 
Italian, and many follow him; but they miſtake 
his Senſe, who ſuppoſe he meant that it was wild 
in Italy. He found it there firſt in Gardens. It 
has been very long familiar in our own, and the 
Culture is eaſy : but let not this be an Occaſion 
of neglecting it: the Gardener who ſhall beſtow 


_ 


a proper Attention in raiſing it from Seeds, and 
adapt a right Soil, and often enough renew it, 
will raiſe the Flower to a Degree of Beauty they 
never ſaw who have only been uſed to it treated in 
the common Method. 

Let the Compoſt be made for it thus : 

Mix a Barrow of rich Meadow Earth with a 
Buſhel of Wood-pile Mould, a Peck of Fowls 
Dung, and two Pecks of Sand; throw this up in 


a Heap in Autumn, and let it lie till the Autumn 
following. 


Tun ne. 


r 


When the Plants are in Bloom, mark one of 


thoſe for Seed which has numerous large Flowers, 
a firm Stalk, and not too many Leaves. 


Let the Seed from theſe be ſaved with the 
Cautions we have given on like Gecaſions; and 
in Auguſt a Bed in the Nurſery open to the South 
Eaſt being made up with this Compoſt, let the 
Seeds be ſown upon it. 


The young Plants are to be treated in the 
ſame Manner as the other bulbous Kinds; and 
when brought to flower, the Seeds of ſome of 
the fineſt thus raiſed, are to be ſown in the ſame 
Manner. Thus will be obtain'd from the ſecond 
Sowing, the moſt perfect Flowers this elegant 
Plant is capable of producing ; and theſe Roots 
are to be propagated farther by Off. ſets. 


The Bed in which theſe are planted muſt be of 


the ſame Compoſt, and it muſt be renewed every 
Year, 


The Roots muſt always be taken up as ſoon 
as the Stalks and Leaves are faded; and their 
Off-ſets taken away at that Time, This is a 
very needful Caution ; becauſe if they are left on, 
they will make the Plant flower weak the ſuc- 
ceeding Year. They are too ſmall to lower them- 
ſelves when taken off annually, but they will en- 
creaſe to the full as well in a Nurſery Bed as with 
the Parent Plant. Therefore the true Conduct 
is to ſeparate them every Year, and to plant 
them in the Nurſery; from whence a Parcel 
may thus be every ſucceſſive Year taken out for 
the Garden; while at the ſame Time the original 
Roots are kept clear, and the whole Strength of 
Nature is given to their flowering. 


This is a Method proper to- be obſerved in 


many others, as well as this Hyacinth ; and will 
be a Way at once to encreaſe the Number, and 


| keep the old Stock in Perfection. 


6. BROAD-LEAVED 


The Family of the Iris is very extenſive : Na- 
ture has given a great Number of Species; and 
the Varieties of theſe added by Art, are altoge- 
ther innumerable. This is a very elegant Kind, 
originally diſtin&t, and very different from the 
others in its whole Form. 

The Authors who have written of Flowers 


have named it; and none of thoſe who have 
Ne 41. 


PORTUGAL IRIS. 


given Hiſtories of the European Plants have 
omitted its Deſcription. _ 

CLus1vs names it the firſt among the Dwarf 
Iris's, Chamæiridis; C. Bavnins calls it Chamæi- 
ris variegata; and others, Iris. humilis latifolia 


fore violaceo : low broad leaved Iris, with a Violet 


colour'd Flower. 


Linn vs, more diſtin& in his Names, calls it, 
6 H | Iris 
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Lhe 


June. Vis corollis barbatis caulem uniflorum ſuperantibus : | 
————— hearded Iris with one Flower, and broad Leaves 


riſing above the Stalks. 


The Root is thick, tuberous, long, and white; 
it ſpreads under the Surface, and is of an acrid 
Taſte. 

The Leaves are numerous, broad, and ſhort 
they riſe many together, and are of a deep but 
ſomewhat blueiſh green; of a firm Subſtance, and 
mark'd with three or four longitudinal Ribs. 


The Stalk riſes in the Midſt of theſe, and is 
about two Inches high; roundiſh, irregular, 
knotted, and cover'd in part with ſome flight 
Membranes. 

On its Top ſtands one beautiful and very con- 
ſpicuous Flower: it is of the ſame Form with 
that of the common Flower: de- luce; and its na- 


tural Colour is a fine Violet blue, but ſometimes | 


it is variegated with yellow ; in various Degrees 
and Forms, and often with great Elegance. 
There is no Cup to the Flower; and it 1s 
form'd as in the others, of fix Petals; three of 
which ſtand erect, and three turn back. Theſe 
all are united at their Baſes; and in their Centre 


rifes a ſhort Style, crown'd at its Top with three 


teafy Diviſions. They hang in a wild and fan- 
taſtical Manner, and reſemble three additional 


Petals; this is common to the reſt of the Iris's. 


The Number of the Filaments refers the Plant 
to the Tr:iandria, the third Claſs in the Linn aan 
Syſtem 3 and the ſingle Style to the Mono- 
gynia. 

The Diviſions of the Head, tho? very large, a are 
not counted; but the Body of the Style on all 
Occaſions, where there is any; and this there evi- 
dently is in the preſent Inſtance, tho? it be ſhort. 
The Iris's like the Hyacinths have been idly 
divided by Authors into different Genera. When 
the Leaves are ſubulated, and the Root a ſingle 
Bulb, they have had the Name of A7phium ; when 
the Bulb is double, or the Root, as in ſeveral 
Inſtances, is compoled of two Bulbs, the one lying 
upon the other: the Name given has been Sih- 


rinchium. 


When the Root is tuberous, and the Leaves 
ſquare, the Name has been Hermodaciylus; and 
when the Leaves are Sword- like, and the Root 
fleſhy and creeping, theſe Authors have given the 
Name Iris. 


TouRNEFORT has led all the common Writers 


into that Error; but at this more improved Time 
of Science, all theſe falſe Diſtinctions are rejected. 
The Characters of Genera are to be ſought only 
in the Flowers of Plants : theſe are the ſame in 
the Flowers of all theſe Kinds; therefore the 
Difference of Roots and Leaves, are to be con- 
ſider'd as nothing more than Diſtinctions of Spe- 
cies. 

Thus Linn. us has determin'd, who has join- 
ed the Aipbium, Sifyrinchium, and Hermadactylus 
of that Author, under the common Name ris, 
with the Plants uſually diftinguiſh'd by the ſame 
Appellation; bringing together all the other as 
united by Nature, and allowing theſe Characters 


what they really are, diftinAive! Marks of Species, 
and nothing more. 


— 


* 


Culture. 


Culture of this IR is. 


The Plant is a Native of Portugal, and ſome 
other Parts of Europe, where it thrives beſt on 
the rocky Sides of Hills; and where there is 
little Mould, but that very rich and delicate. 
This muſt give the Gardener the Rule for its 
In Nature are laid the Foundations of 
his Art, and he will always ſucceed in Propor- 
tion to the Attention which he ſhews them. 

The Advantages of this Plants growing in 
rocky and confined Situations are very conſpi- 
cuous. When there chance to be Roots of it 
in full Ground, near the Sides of Rivers, as is 
not unfrequently the Caſe, the Flowers are al- 
ways of a ſimple tho' ſtrong blue; but when it 
has leſs Earth and more Sun in thoſe rocky Si- 
tuations we have named, the Flower varies ex- 
treamly : there are Streaks and Spots of yellow, 
white, and Fleſh Colour; and in Variety, tho' 
not in Luſtre, it exceeds all we fee of it in Gar- 
dens. 

Beſide this Mixture of Colouring in the Flower, 
it has in thoſe Situations alſo frequently another 
pleaſing Variation, of which ſome other of the 
Iris's are capable; this is the ſtaining of the 
Leaves with yellow and with white. It gives a 
moſt pleaſing Aſpect to the Plant, becauſe the 
Leaves are more conſpicuous than in many others 
that have this accidental Tinge, and *tis a Thin 
we ſhould labour to introduce into the Garden. 

Nature is to be followed in this as in the 
preceding Inſtances ; and he who would imitate 
Judiciouſly what ſhe does, muſt obſerve the Way 
in which ſhe does it. | 

Let him for this Plant make up a rich Com- 
poſt, and fave Seeds with Care. Let him mix a 
Buſhel of Garden Mould, with the ſame Quan- 
tity of Earth from under a Wood-pile, and three 
Pecks of Cow Dung; with a Quart of Sand, two 
Quarts of Soot, and two Ounces of Sea Salt. 
Let this lie fix Months expoſed to the Air in a 
Heap, often turn'd ; and then add to it a Peck 
of Lime, freſh made. Let it be well wrought 
together, and turn'd ofcen; and thus let it lie half 
a Year longer. 

The beſt Time to make the firſt Mixture is 
Autumn; then in Spring the Lime may be 
added, and in the Autumn following the Com- 
poſt will be fit for the Reception of the Seeds. 

This Particularity and Time in the preparing 
of Compoſts, will ſeem to the common Sale 
Gardener an idle Buſineſs ; the waſte of much 
Time, and a kind of Trouble which no Price for 
the Flowers can anſwer, *Tis not to him we give 
the Directions : we may once for all remind him 
that one light Compoſt may ſerve in the Place 
of another; and that common Garden Mould will 
ſupport moſt Plants. 

He who is to {ell his Roots at a limited Price, 
can allow them only a proportion'd Degree pf 
Culture: but there are thoſe whoſe own Satis- 
faction is the ſole End of raiſing them: to theſe 
the Labour is an Amuſement; and they will 
think no Trouble too much that will enrich their 
Store. 

With 2 to the others; we believe if they 
would 


* 
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would allow themſelves to be at the Pains of 


—niſing better Flowers, they would have a better 


Price for them; but however that be, to the 
Curious who cultivate them for themſelves, no At- 
tention is troubleſome 3 and where a Gardener is 
paid for his Labour, he is not to grudge the 
Manner in which it is employ'd. 

To thoſe who would purſue this pleaſing Art 
to its full Perfection, we mark out the true 
path; there mult be almoſt as many Compoſts 
as Kinds. Every Plant has its favourite natural 
Soil: that ſhould be ſtudied and imitated ; and 
it is only by that Means each can be brought, 
with all the Labour poſſible to be __ d about 
them, to due Perfection. 

To thoſe who chuſe to propagate the little Tris 


named here only in the common Way, a ſhort 
and eaſy Method may be propoſed. 


The parted Roots will grow in common Garden | 


Mould, and the Gardener needs trouble himſelf no 
farther, Plants like that from which the Roors 
were obtain'd, will thus riſe upon the Borders; 
and he will have no Cenſure, nor no Praiſe. To 
him who wouid enrich his Garden with the high- 
eſt Improvements of what can be done upon the 
Plan of Nature, the ſeparate Compoſts are the 
true Method; and for the preſent Plant this we 
have named. 

The Method of uſing which is this: 

Leet a vigorous Plant of this Iris be mark'd for 
Seed ; Fg encouraged to ripen it well by all the 
Methods we have laid down on that Head on 


former Occaſions. 


Let the Ground be cleared about it while in 
Flower, and frequently dug up with a Trowel at 
due Diſtance. | | 

Let the Stalk be tied up to a ſhort Stick, and 
allow frequent and flight Waterings. 
When the Seed-veſſe] has been thus brought 


to its full Bigneſs, deſiſt from Watering, and let 
and 
lay it in an airy Room, on a Shelf: break it 


it harden in the Air. Cut it off when hard, 


when it has lain there a Week; then let the ſe- 


parated Seeds lie a Fortnight to harden, and pre- 


pare for ſowing them. 

Chuſe two or three broad, and not very deep 
earthen Pans. Cover the Bottoms with Chips of 
Free-ſtone, having firſt bored two Holes in each 
to let out abundant Water. Then pour in as 
much .of the Compoſt as will le four Inches 
thick. Scatter the Seeds over this with an even 
Hand, and let them lie at one Inch Diſtance or 
thereabout. Sift over them half an Inch of the 
fame Compoſt, and then give a light and gentle 
Watering. 

Set theſe Pans in a Place where they may have 
the Morning Sun; and from time to time exa- 
mine the Mould that it do not grow too dry : 
give Waterings when required, but always very 
moderate, 

In OZober ſet the Pans in a Place where they 
may have the Morning Sun ; and from time to time 


examine the Mould that it do not grow too dry: 


give Waterings when required, but always very 
moderate. 
In Oztober ſet the Pans where they may have 


3 


the full Noon Sun, and thus let them ſtand 
through the Winter: in April they muſt be re- 


June. 


— — — 


moved to their former Place; and from this Time 


they muſt be managed as we have directed for 


other ſeedling Flowers. 


The Plants muſt be thin'd where they riſe roo 
cloſe; and when the young Leaves fade, there 
muſt be a Quarter of an Inch of Mould ſifted 
over them. Weeds muſt be kept off, and Mols ; 
and from time to time ſuch Waterings mult be 
allow'd, as will give them fuil Power of Vegeta- 
tion. 


When they are ſtrong enough to be tranſ— 
planted for the firſt Time, a Bed muſt be made 
for the Generality of them, of the ſame Com- 
poſt, with Chips of Stone in the ſame Manner 
thrown underneath ; and a few of the choiceſt of 
them mult be planted out into ſeparate Pots. 


Theſe muſt be ſmall, there muſt be ſeveral. 


Chips of Stone in the ſame Manner thrown into 
them, and the Mould over theſe : the Roots 
muſt be planted at a very ſmall Depth ; half an 
Inch is the full Covering they ſhould be allbw'd 
at firſt; and this is too much for them, but we 
allow for the Effects of Watering ; which, if ever 
ſo gently done, will always take off a little. 


Let the Plants in the Bed be weeded and wa- - 


tered, and theſe in the Pots expoſed to the Morn- 
ing Sun, but never to that of Noon. At Au- 
tumn let a little Mould be ſifted over them, for 
they will require to be more cover'd in Winter 
than Summer ; and thus let them be brought to 
flower. 

There will be found many with variegated 
Flowers both in the Bed and in the Pots: but 
thoſe in the Pots will be the fineſt; and there is 
hair Chance, tho? not a Certainty, that ſome of 
theſe will have ſtriped Leaves. 


The Conſinement of the Pot is very ſervice- 
able to a Plant which Nature fixes where there is 
little Room: and if the expected Advantage be loſt 
in one ſowing, it muſt be attempted in another. 


When a Plant of the variegated Kind is found, 
it is to be treated only as the other favourite 
Flowers of this ſowing : every ons of which 
ſhould be taken out of the common Ground, 
and planted in a ſmall Pot. 
laid in, not only under the Mould, but mix'd 
among it to ſtop the ſpreading of the Roots ; and 
thus the Plant will be kept in its natural Condi- 
tion of growing. 

Every Summer when the flowering is over, and 
the Leaves are faded, the Roots muſt be taken 
up and parted. The Partings may be planted 
in the Borders ; but the Roots preſerved in the 


Pots muſt never be ſuffered to grow too large. 


Every Time it is taken up freſh Compoſt muſt 
be uſed; and throughout all the Growth, there 
muſt be continued the Care of giving it the 
Morning Sun, and defending it from the Blaze 


of Noon. 


After two or three Years the Plants will he 
fully eftabliſh'd, and the Gardener will be able 


to judge perfectly of the Merit of the ſeveral 
Flowers. 


From 


Stones ſhould be 
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From two or three of the beſt of thoſe in the 


pots let him now fave Seeds; and raiſe a freſh 


Stock of Plants in the ſame Manner: theſe 
will not fail to be an Improvement upon the 
others; and thus he who chuſes to devote ſome 
Hours from Year to Year to this elegant Amuſe- 
ment, will from Period to Period improve his 


SS 5 eG GGG 


Stock. After two or three Succeſſions, he will 


be able to ſhew the common Gardener the Re- 


ward of his Attention: he will produce Flowers 
from this Iris, which will be conceived by ſuch a 
one to be a new Kind. Many who pretend to the 
Art, will not be brought to believe it can perform 
ſo much as he will ſee on this Occaſion, 


Ar 
The Care and Management of the Ground. 


HE Flower Garden may at this Time be 

conſider'd as containing three different Se- 
ries of Plants. 1. Thoſe in Flower. 2. Thoſe 
whoſe Bloom is paſt, and which are left for 
Seed; and, 3. Such as are growing up to Per- 
fection for the Autumn. 


According to this Diſtinction the Gardener is 
to underſtand the Buſineſs of the preſent Week. 
There are ſome Things they all require in com- 
mon, others which muſt be ſuited to the parti- 
cular Condition of each. 


Weeding is of the firſt Kind: they all require 
this, and let it be done carefully. The Hoe is a 
dangerous Inſtrument at this Time in any Hand; 
and moſt in the unſkilful. 8 


The Planting of the Borders does not allow 
ſuch Diſtance in the Plantation as ſhould admit 
the Spade, therefore every Thing in this Matter 
muſt be now done by Hand; and none ſhould 
be employ'd but ſuch as are careful. 


We will not ſuppoſe a Garden at this Time 
of the Year ſo neglected, that the Weeds can be 
run up to the Height of the cultivated Plants; 
and there are no young ones at this Seaſon brought 
into the Ground. The Danger therefore is not 
of pulling up the flowering Plants with the Weeds 
but an ignorant and careleſs Perſon may ſhake 
out the Seeds from thoſe the Gardener has nurſed 
up to that State with the utmoſt Care; and de- 
{troy all his Expectations. | | 

When the Beds are carefully and perfectly 
weeded, every Plant will ſhew itſelf diſtinctly; 
and let him now manage them according to their 
ſeveral Kinds and Conditions. 


Let him firſt look over thoſe in flower. Let 
him take off ſuch Flowers as are paſt their 


Beauty; and give theſe Plants every Evening a 


gentle Watering, not only on the Ground, but 
over the Leaves. | 

This done, let him examine thoſe which are 
ripening their Seeds. If any new Bloom offers 
upon theſe, let him take it off. The Flowers at 
this Time will never be fine, yet they will ſtarve 
and hurt the Seed. Let him ſtir the Mould all 
about the Plants with a Trowel; and if the Seed 
be young, let him allow gentle Waterings, but 


thoſe Plants which have it full grown muſt have 
none. 
2 


In theſe and the others, let him ſee that the 
Sticks to which they are tied up, ſtand firm and ſe- 
cure: and then let him paſs to thoſe autumnal Kinds 
which are now coming to their Growth, and pre- 
paring for flowering. Part of theſe are the An- 
nuals which have been removed out of the Hot- 


beds, and part the ſeedling Biennials of the laſt 


Autumn from the Nurſery. 


The Care is to be the ſame in both Kinds; 
for whether raiſed in Hot-beds, or the open Air, 
they have now been long enough kept in the free 
Weather to bear the ſame Regulations. Sticks 
according to our Directions have been thruſt down 
by theſe, proportion'd to the Heights of the Plants 


when they come to flowering. As they have riſen | 


above the laſt Tyings, let them be now faſten'd 
up again. 

The right Management in this Reſpect of tying 
up, is to do it often, and at ſmall Diſtances, and 
the Stalk ſhould always be brought near the 
Stick, but never preſſed to it. 


Let the Gardener take Care to uſe green Worſt- 
ed, not Baſs; that being of the Colour of the 
Plant it may be leſs ſeen; and never let him 
leave any dangling Ends. | 

There is nothing ſo uſeful as the keeping up 
the Stalks of Plants ſtrait while growing, and 
firm, from the Effet of the Wind, but there is 
a great Slovenlineſs in the uſual Way of doing it. 

At this Time if there be any ſtraggling Branches, 
which diſgrace the Growth of the Plant, let them 


be removed; and when thus brought to order, 


let it have a full, free Watering, Leaves, Buds, 
and Soil. Thus treating every one in this State of 
Growth, they will have the full Advantage of 
their Kind and Culture. 


If any of them are full grown, let the Head of 
the Stick be cut off to the Level of their Top 
Branches : for the Art is to preſerve the Plant 
upright in its Growth, and yet to conceal the 
Means by which it is done; and a rough End of 
a Stake ſtanding up above the Plant at once be- 
trays this, and diſguſts the Eye. Care muſt be 
taken in the cutting off this Top of the Stick 
for if it be attempted haſtily, and with a dull 
Knife, the Stick will be ſhook, and the Plant 
with it : for its Stalk is thus tied up often, and 
the whole Plant muſt feel any Violence done to it. 


When. 
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When this is done, let a little Earth be drawn 
up about the Stem, and the Plant is in Perfection 
for flowering. So long as the Buds remain un- 
opened, the Waterings muſt be large, and they 
ſhould be given all over the Plant ; but when the 
Flowers open they muſt be more moderate in 
Quantity, and given with greater Care. 

The general Rule is this : 

A Plant in flower ſhould be watered as often as 


one in the Bud, but leſs ſhould be allowed at a 


Time: for the Buds themſelves are vaſt- 
ly favoured by the Water coming upon them be- 
fore they begin to diſcloſe the Petals of the 
Flower, yet when that begins to open, this Me- 
thod muſt not be ſuffered any more. 

In ſingle Flowers, the Water coming upon 
them when blown, will waſh the Duſt of the But- 
tons upon the Petals, and by that Means ſpoil the 
Colour of both: and in double Flowers ſome 
Drops of it will always lodge among the Foldings 
of thoſe multiplied Petals, which will ro: the Re- 
ceptacle, or the Baſes of the Petals, and the 
Flower will fade before its Time. 

In thoſe Plants which are intended to ſtand for 
Seed, the Article of Watering while in Flower 
muſt be more ſtrictly regarded than in all others, 
for the Ripening of the Seed depends in a great 
Meaſure upon the regular ſhedding of the Duſt 
from thoſe Heads ; and this cannot fail to be in- 
terrupted by waſhing them, in this Way of Water- 
ing. * 
. will ſometimes ripen under great Diſadvan- 
tages: but even tho? they ripen under them, they 
will be affected by them: they will acquire their full 
Growth and Form, but the Principle of Vegeta- 
tation will be weak. . 

This would be a great Hurt to the Floriſt who 
ſhould fix upon ſuch a Plant for Seed; and unleſs 
the Method of watering upon the Flowers be ut- 
terly aboliſhed, there cannot eaſily be any Secu- 
rity againſt it; for he makes his Choice of thoſe 
Plants that are to ſtand for Seed when the Flowers 
are full blown; and this Damage is often done 


while they are opening. 


For this Reaſon, and in Conſideration of the 
Beauty of the Flower, there ſhould be an invari- 
able Rule, never to water the Top of a Plant 


when the Flowers are opened. It will be eaſy for 


a judicious Hand, with a good Pot, to throw the 


Water in among the Leaves and Branches of a 


Plant, without letting any touch the Head, or 
other Parts where the Flowers are placed. 


This is the true Method of watering Plants in 


flower; and this, according to their Kinds and 
natural Place of Growth, and according to the 
Seaſon, ſhould be repeated every Evening, one 
Hour before Sun-ſet, all the Time they are in 
flower. 

This Care being taken of thoſe Flowers which 
bear Culture in the open Ground, let our Gardener 
look to his Greenhouſe Plants which are now ſet 
out for Summer; and into the Stove. 

Let him ſtir the Earth on the Surface in all the 
Pots; and, where there is Occaſion, bring in a 
little from ſome Compoſt ſuited to the Nature of 


the Plant, ſpreading it over the Surface, and ga- 
Ns 41, 


thering it up about the Stem. This done, let 


them pick off all dead or decaying Leaves, rub ——— 


and waſh away any Foulneſs upon their Stems, 
and even upon the Leaves of thoſe Kinds which 
have large ones; and according to the Condition 
and Nature of the Plants, let them have the Be- 
nefit of Watering. 

In theſe ſeveral Articles, which are all neceſſary 
to the Welfare of the Plants, let Diſcretion guide 
the Gardener; and let him ſet it down here, as 
well as in other Inſtances, as an everlaſting Rule, 
That it is better to do too little, than too much 
tho? he never ſhould neglect to do ſomething. 

For Inſtance : in the ſtirring of the Earth about 
the Roots of theſe Plants, let a great deal of 
Care be taken not to wound or too much diſturb 
them. Our own Natives will bear very rude U- 
ſage, as we ſee in the Autumnal Management of 


fibrous-rooted Plants ; but theſe, which are all of 


them Natives of milder Climates, are much more 
tender, and more eaſily hurt. 

The Point of a Trowel is commonly uſed for 
this Purpoſe of ſtirring the Earth at the Surface 
of the Pots and Tubs; but it would be eaſy to 
invent a more proper Inſtrument. The three- 
pronged Fork, uſed for digging up the Borders in 
which Fruit Trees grow, would be a good Model : 
ſuch a Thing made in Miniature, with the 
Tongs blunt at the Points and Edges, would be 
the beſt of all Tools for ſuch a Purpoſe: this would 


ſtir the Mould without wounding the Roots ; and 


if it raiſed any of the ſmall Parts with the Soil 
which covered them, they would get no Harm 
by it, becauſe their Bark would not be wounded. 
They would fall regularly in the Pot again ; and 
the ſmal] Covering of new Mould would preſerve 
them from the Injuries of the Air till they had 
taken good Root again. | 
With this Inſtrument, or with whatever other 
Kind the Gardener uſes, he muſt obſerve this 


Caution: farſt let him conſider whether the Plant 


be one whoſe Root is fibrous, or tuberous ; whe- 
ther it be one that ſhoots deep, or ſpreads under 
the Surface; and let him proportion the Depth to 
which he removes, or ſtirs the Earth accordingly. 

In all theſe Caſes, it will be an Advantage to 
the Plant to remove as much of the old Earth as 
can be ſafely taken off; and to this Purpoſe ſome 
freſh Soil from one of the. Heaps of Compoſt 
mult be brought to the Place before the Work is 
begun, that it may be immediately laid in upon 
removing the other. 

The Method I have found moſt ſucceſsful in 
doing this uſeful Buſineſs, is this : 

After chuſing the Compoſt from ſuch a Heap 
as was either made purpoſely for the Plant, or is 
of a Nature ſuited to it, I move the Earth gently 
to ſuch Depth as it can be done without Injury to 
the Roots : then with my Fingers draw this off to 
one Side, and pour it out of the Pot, Inſtantly 
I put in as much of the Compolt as ſupplies the 


Place of what was taken away; and then give a 


gentle Watering, with Water that has ſtood all 
Day in the Sun. This fixes and ſettles the new 
Mould about the Ends of the Roots; and upon this 
Quantity thus wetted, I throw a little more Mould. 
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June. The next Morning I draw up ſome about the 
—— Stem, and thus the whole Operation is finiſhed. 


Experience has ſhewn me this is the true Method ; 
and the preſent Week is a very proper Seaſon. 

'This done to the Plants in general, the Orange 
Kind, which is the principal Glory of a common 
Conſervatory, will require a particular Attention. 
The great Beauty of this Tree is when loaded 
with Fruit; and in this unfavourable Climate 
there is no Method of attaining that Excellence, 
but by a due and timely Attention. 

A great Part of the Oranges produced on our 
Trees, fall off during Winter; and 'tis very rare 
that the beſt of them attain their due Growth. 
Theſe fine Products are not enough regarded: we 
muſt remind the Gardener, that to ſucceed better 
he muſt allow them much more Care. The 
Rules of his Art are univerſal : thoſe we have 
laid down for the more common Fruit Trees will 
anſwer equally well for theſe. We ſhall only ſhew 
how he is to apply them. 

The Danger of Fruits falling off is moſt while 
it is youngeſt; therefore the better Growth the O- 


ranges attain before Winter, the more likely they 


will be to ſtand thro' that Seaſon. 

The Orange Tree gets into Flower early, and 
its firſt Bloom is to be managed for Fruit. To 
this Purpoſe, when the Bloſſams ſtand too cloſe, 
let him take ſome off. This thinning of them 
will ſtrengthen the reſt; and as ſoon as the Fruit 
is ſet, they muſt be thined again. 

By this Time, thoſe Fruit which followed the 
firſt Flowers will have a fair Aſpect, and he ſhould 
carefully examine them. Let him leave as many 
as can have Room to grow to their Bigneſs ; and 
the taking off the reſt will encourage theſe to a 
more free Growth. 

On thoſe Trees which he ſees will ripen the 
moſt and beſt Fruit, he muſt be content to have 
no more Flowers. 

We have juſt directed, that when Flowers break 
out upon a Plant that is ripening its Seed, they 
ſhould always be deſtroyed; and the ſame Rule 
ſhould hold here. 

Whatever Buds offer for F lowering upon thoſe 


Trees which are thus managed for Fruit, ſhould ; 


be pulled off as ſoon as ſeen. It is too late to 
nurſe them up for Fruit, for they would be in 
great Hazard of falling off in the Winter; and 
in the mean time the Growth of theſe Bloſſoms 


— 
— 


— 


will retard that of the other Fruit. 


June. 


When they are not ſuffered to open, the whole 


Effort of Nature is to ripen the Fruit; and when 
the Fruit has been ſet thus early, and is managed 
with this Care, the whole Store, or very near the 
whole, will ripen. 

In the mean time, as the Flowers of the Orange 
are very beautiful as well as fragrant, ſome other Trees 
of them ſhould be ſuffered to remain in the uſual 
Manner. Theſe will yield Abundance of Flowers, 
and the Approach of Winter will ſhew the Merit 
of the other Management for Fruit; for the Tree 
treated as we here direct, will be loaded with 
thriving Oranges, while theſe which have been 
left to Nature, and have exhauſted themſelves in 
flowering, will have very few that ſtand half the 
Winter. 

This Care taken of the Greenhouſe Plants, let 
the Gardener look with a careful Eye over thoſe 
in the Stove, We have told him how neceſſary 
Cleanlineſs is in this Article; and there is no 
Time of the whole Year when he is ſo carefully 
to attend to it as now. 

The Stove Plants will be more ſubject at this 
than any other Seaſon, to Filth upon their Stems, 
and Inſects upon their tender Shoots and Leaves: 
the Heat and Moiſture of the Air contribute, and 
the Seaſon favours them. 

A Spunge and warm Water muſt be uſed, and 
if the Diſorder be great, the Water muſt be im- 
pregnated with Tobacco Stalks and Soot z every 
Part muſt be cleaned with this ; the young Shoots 
and Leaves with the Spunge, and the Stems with 
a ſmall Bruſh firſt, and afterwards with a Flannel 
dipt in the ſame Water. This opens the Pores 
of the Plant, which are as neceſſary to Vegetables 
as to Animals; and it will be ſeen to thrive in 
a particular Manner after it. 

If this be now neglected, the Miſchief will ſoon 
ſpread itſelf from one Plant to another. What 
begun in the Bark-Bed will be continued through- 
out every Part of the Stove, and the Miſchief 
which might eaſily have been ſtopped, while it 
was only upon two or three Plants, will give the 
Gardener a great deal of Trouble now it is uni- 
verſal ; and after all this ſeveral of the Plants will 


be abſolutely deſtroyed, and many more greatly 
injured by it. 


Two Days "EB this Week may fave the La- 
bour of Months hereafter. 
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The Care of te NURSERY, for the preſent Week. 


T HE quick Growth of Weeds will be a 


great Trouble at this Seaſon to the Gar- 

dener, in this Part of his Ground. This is a kind 

of ſecond Spring in that Reſpect; and if Showers 

fall this Week, and the preceding, they will cover 
3 


| 


| 


| 


the Ground now as faſt as in April. 

Among the Weeds as well as Flowers, there are 
the Vernal and Autumnal Kinds ; the firſt are now 
paſt, but the latter are in their moſt haſty State of 
Growth; Sow- thiſtles, Nightſhade, and the in- 

numerable 
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numerable and unconquerable Train of Atriplex's 


nov ſhoot up for Flower; and the whole Labour 


and Plums. 


of the Spring muſt be repeated to extirpate them. 

In the Seed- Beds this Work is tedious, for it 
muſt all be done by Hand; but it is in no Part 
ſo neceſſary: 
of theſe wild Crops will ſtarve and choak the 
Seedlings, if neglected, in a very few Days. 

In the more advanced Growths the Hoe is 
to be uſed, and it will make quick Riddance: but 
tis among the larger and diſtant Plantations that 
moſt Good of all will be done, for theſe admit 
the Spade. 

Fewer Weeds riſe among theſe Trees of more 

advanced Growth; but none ſhould be ſuf- 
fered. | 

The whole Ground ſhould this Week be dug 
up, and the Clots well broke, and this will an- 
ſwer the Purpoſe of deſtroying Weeds moſt ef- 


fectually, at the ſame Time that it gives a vigo- 


rous e to the Plantation. 
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the Number and quick Growth 


| 


If the Seaſon be. dry, as it often is at this 
Time, Waterings, though troubleſome, muſt not 
be omitted : thele will be moſt required on 
the Seed-Beds, becauſe the young Trees there are 
ſo ſlightly rooted, that the Sun's Rays would burn 
them up through the Mould. 

In the tranſplanted Kinds leſs will be required, 
though ſome ſhould be allowed ; bur in the larger 
Growths, if the Spade have gone its full Depth, 
there will ſcarce need any. Their own Branches 
ſhade the Ground, and in ſome Degree prevent its 
parching up: the breaking of the Mould alſo 
ſerves in the Place of this Refreſhment of Wa- 
ter, for it makes it detain the Dews. 

When the young Plantations are too much ex- 
poſed to the Sun, they muſt be ſhaded by a Reed- 
Hedge, and, in Proportion, watered more than 
the others : 
preſent Seaſon; and they will afterwards require 
much leſs Attention than if they had been neg- 
lected during the preſent Danger. 
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III. 


or the FRVIT- GAR DEV. 


I. 


Fruits in Seaſon. 


UR laſt Catalogue added early Cherries 
to two or three Kinds of early Apricots and 


Peaches. We can at preſent add but ſlowly to 


them ; but next Month will encreaſe the Number 
abundantly. 

With the Strawberries and early black and 
white Cherries, there will now come two or three 
moreKinds ; and from the Forcing Frames Grapes 
There will remain the Ruſſets of 
two or three Kinds from the laſt Year's Stores, 
and two or three Pippins. The Gooſeberries will 


. 


begin to ripen in common Ground, and in favour- 
able Situations it will not be difficult to add a 
Plate of them to the Table. 

The Gardener ſhould take the Opportunity of 
gathering theſe early, tor they have no other Va- 
lue : they are too common to be regarded when 
other Fruits come in; but when there is a Scar- 
city of thoſe, and theſe come before their uſual 


Time, they may very well be admitted at the beſt 
Tables. 


II. 


The Care and Management of Fruit-Trees this Noel. 


E T the Gardener now every Day look over 
his Trees of Wall-Fruit : there is no labo- 
rious Work to be done in this Quarter ; but with- 
out the moſt ſtrict Attention, all the Pains of 
an earlier Time will be rendered fruitleſs. 
Let him keep the Trees in Order, defend the 
Fruit from Injuries, and preſerve it from Vermin 
and all Kinds of Devourers. 


All that is needful on the firſt Head, is the | 


continuing his Care in rubbing off foreright 


| Shoots, and training and keeping in their Places 


thoſe which he has ſuffered to remain from more 
proper Parts of the Wood. 

With Regard to the defending of the Fruit, the 
great Article will be in preſerving the Leaves 
which grow about them. Theſe ſerve the excel- 
lent Purpoſes of drawing Nouriſhment to the Part 


where the Fruit grows, and defending it from the 
Sun. 


If any insects appear upon theſe, let them be 


as carefully picked off, as if they came upon the 
Fruit itſelf. If no Care can preſerve the Leaves, 


let him ſupply their Place by others renewed from 


Time to Time. 

If the Fruit by any accidental Loſs of Leaves 
be at this Time too much expoſed to the Sun, it 
will grow looſe in the Skin; and either periſh 
entirely, or neyer acquire its full Bigneſs, or 
true Flavour. 

In this Caſe let the Gardener, when he has 
uſed all Arts in vain, to preſerve the Leaves 
that were about it, conſider whether he can bring 
any to ſhade it from another Part where they are 
not wanted. If this can be done, the Branch to 
which the Fruit owes this new Shade, muſt be 
ſaved in the right Poſition by nailing; and if 
nothing of this kind can be done, ler the Gar- 
dener from Day to Day bring the Leaves of ſome 


other 


this will bring them well through the 
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other Tree, and fix them ſo as to ſhade the Fruit 
from the full Sun of Noon. This is but a poor 
Expedient, but it is all that Art can do, and it 1s 
much better than entire Neglect. 

If the Fruit be of a hate Kind, the Trouble 
will be too much for the Advantage; but if it 
be of a Kind that is to ripen early, this will an- 
ſwer ſo far as to be very well worth while. Nei- 
ther this Addition of foreign Leaves, nor the 
ſhading the Fruit with thoſe from ſome other Part 
of the ſame Tree, anſwer the abſolute Purpoſe of 
Nature: for the original Leaves draw Nouriſh- 
ment, as well as give Shade; but if both cannot 


be attain'd, one is ſomething. The Leaves I June. 
be- 


have found ſucceed beſt are the Laurel; 
cauſe they are of a firm Subſtance, and do not 
ſoon decay. 

The laſt Care for the preſent Week is the looking 
after Vermin; Snails muſt be deſtroy'd in their 
Holes by Day, and when they crawl out of them 
at Evening, and at early Morning; and Neſts of 
Ants ſhould alſo be ſought after, and deſtroyed, 

To this Care of the Fruit ſhould be added a 
Digging and Watering of the Ground ; and the 
Stems of the Trees ſhould be kept perfectly clean 
from Moſs. 
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1 
Products in Seaſon. 


HE Liſt of theſe encreaſes every Day; and 

indeed there are few of the Products of 
the Kitchen Ground, that with due Care, are not 
in Seaſon now. Cucumbers continue excellent, 
and ſome better Melons than thoſe of the Be- 
ginning of the Month may be had. Aſparagus 
yet continues, and there is no Time when Cauli- 
flowers are in greater Perfection. 


CH &A5 


The ſecond Crop of Peaſe is now in Order, and 
Beans are never in finer Condition: there are alſo 
good Artichokes, Carrots; and Turneps are alſo 
fine; and Salletting in its full Glory. The Cos 
Lettice is in perfect Order; and thoſe who love 
Variety ſo well as to admit ſmall Salletting among 
the reſt, may have it, with the Management we 


have directed, as perfect as at early Spring. 


II. 


Care and Management of the Ground. 


ET a Couple of Pieces of Ground be dug 

up, and prepared for Celeri and Endive : 
and let the Gardener who has ſtudied his Buſi- 
neſs according to theſe Directions we lay down, 
prepare for both in a judicious Manner. 

Dung is neceſſary in the Kitchen Ground on 
ſome Occaſions, but it is an Error to uſe it on 
all. In the preſent Inſtance it is altogether hurt- 
ful; it ſpoils the Taſte of both theſe Plants, and 


it makes their blanch'd Part ſubject to be eaten 


by Worms. 

Few know the Virtues of freſh Land; and 
fewer ſtill the Difference in Taſte between thoſe 
Plants which are produced by Dung, and thoſe of 
the ſame Kind by means only of an unexhauſted 
Earth. The Fact is, that freſh Mould will pro- 


duce the fineſt Herbage : but when it has been 


exhauſted by ſucceſſive Crops, ſome Enrichment 
is required; and 'tis Dung that —— is 
uſed. 

In the preſent Caſe it is not needed: both 
theſe Crops will ſucceed better; be whiter, ten- 


derer, and finer taſted by far without it. 


When the Pieces of Ground are fixed upon for 
this Service, let the Gardener go into a rich, dry 


_ Paſture; and take from under the Turf as much 


Mould as will cover them four Inches deep. 
Let him throw this upon the Pieces, rake it 
level, and draw off any large Stems, and then 


tread it down that it may dig well in. Let him 
then turn up the whole a full Spades Depth ; 


and take Care to break and mix the Mould very 


well in. 

Then let him draw Lines lengthway and acroſs 
for the Endive; bringing in the Plants, and put- 
ting them into the Ground with due Care, and 
at a fair Diſtance. 

For the Celeri there requires more Manage- 
ment. This Piece is to be mark'd out by Lines 
only lengthway, and thrown up in Drills for the 
Plants. 


The allowing a due Diſtance between theſe, 


as alſo between Plant and Plant, is the only Way 
of having the Growth in Perfection; but in the 
Kitchen Grounds where theſe Things are raiſed to 
ſupply the Markets, this cannot be expected. 
The Rent of Ground is too high; and the more 
Space is allowed to the Plants, the more Labour 
they take in the Management; for if the whole 


Ground be not dug up, the Room is uſeleſs. 


Sand added to the Ground where Celeri is to 
be blanch'd, is uſeful alſo according to the Nature 
of the Soil; but this Addition of Paſture Earth 
anſwers every Way the beſt at this Seaſon: it does 
not render the ſame Piece unfit for other Crops; 
and in the Gentleman's Kitchen Garden there is 
nn, Room enough, 
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FLORA, or the PTRASURI-GAADEN. 


CHAP, 
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Flowers and Curious Plants now is their Perfection. 


July. 
Pl. 42. 
Fig. 1, 


dens; and thoſe who have Judgment, deſpiſe the | 


1. ROSEBAY WILLOW HERB: 


HE Garden does not afford a Plant 
more ſpecious and elegant than this, 
although it be a Native of our own 
Country. It is not ſo common wild as to put 
the Vulgar in mind of calling it a Weed in Gar- 


little Prejudices which repreſent every Thing as 
mean that comes eaſily. 

The Culture of a native Engliſh Plant can give 
the Gardener but little Trouble; and he will 
eaſily be able to raiſe it to a yet more conſumrnate 
Beauty. | 

The Writers on Plants all name, and celebrate 
it. They call it Roſebay Willow Herb, from its 
Reſemblance to the Roſebay, Oleander, one of the 
fineſt Garden Shrubs; and in their various Natnes, 


have generally added ſome Epithet of Praiſe. Ly/i- 


machia ſpecioſa, is a very common Name for it; 
and beſide the peculiar Title Chamaneriun, which 
ſeveral have given it who yet retain'd it athong 
the Ly/machias's ; others have called it Onagra. 
Lins vs; who reſtored Order and Method 
in the Science, ſeparating the many unlike 
Plants, which his Predeceſſors had joined un- 
der the Name Lyſimachia, into different Genera; 
and indeed different Claſſes, for ſo Nature diſtri- 
buted them, although ill-judging Art in earlier 
Numb. XLII. 


Epilobium: he adds as the Diſtinction of this, foliis 
Jparſis lineari-lanceolatis : Epilobium with ſcattered, 
narrow, but ſomewhat lanceolated Leaves. 

The Diſtinction this Author eftabliſh'd among 
theſe Plants has been found very happy : thoſe 
who in earlier Time ſaw the Differences, did 
hot perceive rightly wherein they conſiſted ; and 
hence, while their ſpecifick Names were unart- 
ful, and indiſtin&; they often enumerated Varie- 
ties' as Species, while they in other Articles con- 
founded really diſtinct Species together, 

C. Baunixx has mentioned a broad leaved Roſe- 
boy Willew Herb, and a Dwarf Alpine Kind; but 
theſe are only accidental Variations : the Plant is 
the ſame in theſe,, and in the more uſual State ; 
and beſide the obvious Difference from all other 
Kinds in the Elegance of the Flowers, and Form 
of the Leaves, it is diſtinctly characteriſed by their 
Diſpoſition. Mong 
In ſome of the Willow Herbs the Leaves ſtand 
oppoſite, or in Pairs; in others they are placed in a 
regulat alternate Order; in this Species they are 
wildly ſcattered upon the Stalk ; and afford not 
only a Mark of Diſtinction, but a very ſingular 
Beauty. 


} _: The 
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Times joined them together, ranges this and the J uly. 


other podded Species ſeparately under the Name 
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and eight Foot high. 


Growth, and Colouring. 


The Root is white, long, and thick, and runs 


a great Way under de we gon 
The Stalls is firm# nbbly erect, well cdlotired, 
is round, lightly. ridged; 
of a pale green, ſtain'd with crimſon in various 
Proportions, and full of a white Pith. 

It runs up ſtrait as a Spear, and ſingle from 
the Root ; ſeldom unleſs when it has been hurt 
by Accidents, ſending out any Side, Branches. 
From the Bottom to the Plate Where che Flowers 
begin to riſe, it is thick ſet with Leaves. Theſe 
ſtand in the wild Way already deſcribed; and 4 
are löntg, arrow,” and of a firm Subſtance. 

Their Colour on the upper Side is a dark, but 
not unpleaſing green; and on the under Part a 


ſilvery grey. This diſcloſes itſelf to the Eye i in 


a Thouſand Forms as the Leaves fiſe in their 
irregular Manner, and are moved by the Wind : 

the middle Rib alſo on the upper Side 1s conſpi- | 
cuous, and of a paler Colour than the reſt of 
the Leaf. They are ſharp pointed, and undivided 
at the Edges ; or if accidentally, there appear a 


few Indentings in the Leaves of  luxuriant Plant, 


theſe are altogether ſlight and caſual, _ 
The grey Colour of the under Part of the 
Leaf varies alſo greatly in degree according to 


the Soil, and other Accidents ; but it is one of 


thoſe Articles the Gardener ſhould uſe all his 
Art to preſerve in high Perfection, for it is no 
common Beauty. 


The Flowers crown the Top of the Stalk in | 


a Spike of a Yard- long : they are diſpoſed in the 
ſame wild and irregular Manner with the Leaves; 
and they blow in a long Succeſſion : but where | 
the Plant thrives well, there are always ſuch a 


Number of them open together, as make a very 


_ glorious Appearance. From the full blown ones 


at the Bottom the Eye is naturally carried up o 
the Buds; which, as more or leſs opened by a 
gradual Diſcloſure, run up to the Top as a Pyra- 
mid, terminating in a Point : this is the natural 
State of the Plant in its full Glory. 

As the firſt blown Flowers die off, the Seed- 
veſſels appear in their Places, and more F lowers 
open above them. The Appearance then is of a 
Spike, with Seed-veſſels at the Bottom, Flowers 
in the Middle, and Buds at the Top; and in 
either Caſe it is very elegant. 

The whole Stalk chat is thus covered wht 
Flowers is of a delicate red. 18 

The Flowers themſelves are of a fine crimſon, 
and have white F laments with Fleſh- coloured 
Buttons. 

The Colour of the Flower varies according to 
the Accidents of Growth and Vigour in the Plant, | 
in the ſeveral Degrees of red, from Roſe-colour | 
to the deepeſt Crimſon; but it is in all theſe Pe- 
grees beautiful. 

The Cup is compoſed of four oblong pointed 
Leaves, and is colour'd, and of ſhort Duration. 

The Flower is compoſed of four expanded 
Perals ; broad, obtuſe, and nip'd at the End. 

In the Midſt ſtand eight Filaments ; ſmall 


and ſhorter, 

In the Midſt of theſe appears a ſingle Style; 
the Top divided into four Parts, Which turn 
back. This E. from the Ro of the 
Seed · veſſely Hh is placed below Receptacle 
of the Flower; and is very long, ſlender, and of 
a greyiſh red. It ſupports the Flower in man- 
ner of a long Footſtalk, and makes no inelegant 
Part of the Plant. 


When bY Flower is fallen, this becomes-g 
N long Pech; otmed of /foutlValve$; indi GOhtains 
in four Cells numerous ſmall Seeds, wing'd with 
a long, light, cottony Matter. 


The Student commtinp- the eight. Pflaments in 
a Flower, will know the Plant belongs to the 


»: wp Claſs. in „the Linnzan Syſtem; the 
andvla; And its ſingle Style, places it under 


the ffiſt Section, the Mnogynia. 


not to regard: there are Inſtances in which the 
Characters of Claſſes depend upon that Particu- 


lar, but this is limited to the Didynamia and Te- 
tradynamia ;, and the Diſproportion in thoſe Caſes 
is more obvious and ſingular. Many Plants in 
different Claſſes have tho Filarments alternately 
longer and ſhorter* it is an Accident, as the Con- 
vergence, Divergence, or Declination of the 
Threads, in other Caſes; and is very uſeful in 
| charadteriſing the Genera, but has no Right to 
regard in reſpect of claffical Diſtinctions. 


Culture of this RoszBay WiLLow HxRB. 


the Gardener will ſuppoſe below all Direction: 
he will take up + Root, plant it in the Ground 
at random; and when it has encreaſed too much, 


he will part it. This! is all: and he thinks wore 
Care ſuperfluous. 


— 


like Occaſion, that wild Plants ſhould not only 
be preſerved, but improved, when admitted into 
Gardens; and we ſhall lay down the Method at 


ferred to a Number of others. 

Inſtead of parting the Roots let 1 raiſe his 
Plants from Seed; and let him not collect this 
from the ill- managed Growths in a Garden, but 
from thoſe Nature feeds better in the Fields; and 

even theſe let him enrich by Garden Matiage- 
| ment. 

In our Northern Counties this elegant Planci is 
frequent on the Sides of damp Hills, by the 
Edges of Springs, and principally among thoſe 
looſe Thickets raiſed by the Opulus and Alder, 
on the Banks of Rivers; where there is Ry 
and a deep black Soil. 


There is a great Quantity of it in a 2 F ield which 
lies i in the Way from Hampſtead Heath to Cane 
Mood. The Soil nor Situation perfectly ſuit it 
there, but it is better than in Gardens. Thither 
we refer the Gardener for his Seed, and let him 
procure it in this Manner. 

Let him ſelect two or three of the difongeſt, 
Plants, 


The different Length of the Filaments he is 


The Culture of a Plant wild in our Fields, 


We ſhall repeat what we kane faid belive on a 


large for the Culture of this, which may be tranſ- 
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Plants, | did clear away all: the reſt for two Yards 


Pl. 42. 


Fig. 2. 


Let bim cut off the Spike of each when it 
begins to flower, leaving only about half a Dozen 


of the lower Flowers, which are then open. 


Let him watch the Progreſs of Nature from 
time to time; and as new Shoots for wag, | 
appear, deſtroy them. | 

Let theſe Flowers an ſtand for Seeds; ind | 


is whole Effort of Nature being directed thi- 
ther, they will be ned in the moſt _ y 


Manner. 

A Ler bim wach the! Time when their Pods 
grow dry for they ſoon after burſt, and the | 
Winds would carry away his Expectations. 

Let him cut them off when thus fully ripen- | 
ed, and lay them in an airy Room where there 
comes neither Sun nor Wind, to dry. 

This done, let bun prepare a Compoſt | 
thus: 

Mix equal Parts of black Meadow Earth, and | 


Pond Mud; to a Load of this add three Buſhels | 
of Cow Dung, and one -Buſhel of Marle; or if | 


that eatmet be had, three Pecks of Fullers 


Earth. This will make a very rich, and at the 


ſame Time a cool Compoſt, fat and mellow; it 


lying. 


mellowed by that Time it is wanted; but the 
Remainder will lie through the Winter, and the 
Froſts will perfect it fer the Reception of the 
Plants. 


When the Seeds are well dried, and the Heap 


Nurſery for the Bed. Dig out the Mould a full 
Spade deep, and fill the Place with ſome of the 
Compoſt. 

In the Middle of September chuſt a perfectly 
calm Evening of a cloudy Day, and mix with 
the Seeds a double Handful of dry clean Sand. 
The common white Writing Sand is beſt. Rub 
this and the Seeds together to ſeparate them; 
and then the Surface of the Bed being perfectly 


The firſt Quilaricy for the Seeds will be welt 


levelled, ſcatter — on d the Sand; as even 


as poſſible, and not too thick. 


When they are thus ſpread upon the Bed, 
ſweep them about with the Surface of the Mould 
with a ſtrong Hair Bruſh : by this Means all the 
Lumps. will be broken. This is very eſſential, 
| fot according to the Degree of covering, the 
Seeds ſnoot ſtronger or weaker; and the Plants 


ſhould riſe diſtinct, that the weak may be _—_—_ 


up without hurting the others. 
Sift over them a Quarter of an Inch of chis 


: Compoſt, and laying a Piece of a Whitethorn 
| Buſh: upon the Bed, leave all to Nature. 


If in the Remainder of the Autumn the 


| | Ground ſhould grow too dry, it muſt have a little 
Water: 


if any Weeds e they muſt . 
pulled ud. 


In Spring the young Plants will appear, let 
them be weeded and watered; and when they 
have ſome Strength, let all but ten or a Dozen 
of the fineſt be pulled up. 

Prepare a Bed for theſe in the Ge! chuſs 
a Place that has ſome ſhade ; dig out the Mould 
a Spade and halt deep, lay in ſome Clay that the 


| Moiſture may be Coma and fill up with the 
„„ 
is what the Plant n and it will improve in | 


When the Plants wy in the Seed Bed are five 
Inches high, open as many Holes as there are of 


| them in this Bed at a Yard Diſtance, and in a 
| cloudy Evening take them up with large Balls of 


Earth, and plant them: give a good Watering, 
and ſhade them till they have taken root. 


Aſter this they will require only the common 


Care beſtowed on the other Plants: but every 
of this Compoſt has been two or three Times | 


turned, fix upon a cool and fhaded Part of the 


Autumn they muſt be taken up, freſh Compoſt 
muſt be put into the Bed, and the Roots muſt 
be reduced to a due Size, for they ſpread very 
faſt. This done, they muſt be planted again at 


the ſame Diſtance, and watered when they grow 


toward flowering. 


This Management will bring chem to the high- 
eſt Perfection, nor is it limited to this Plant; 
but with due Allowances for their Nature, ſuits 
all the fibrous rooted Kinds, 


POETIC 


The Garden does not afford, in its Kind, a 
prettier Plant than this; ; nor do we. know one 


2. 


that has been ſo early, or ſo honourably mention'd 


by all Kinds of Writers. This is the Narciſſus 
celebrated in Greek and Roman Verſe: the vapriores 
vo, the fragrant Daffodil of ThEROCRITus, 
the firſt Flower he has placed in his Europas 
Garland; this the vaexiores Of THEOPHRASTUS, 
which he deſcribes with the naked Stalk, and Aſ- 
phodel Leaf, but broader: this the roſy-boſom'd 
Daffodil, which, they ſay, reflected its bright Image 
in the clear Streams of their favourite Rivers. 
"Tis from theſe Fathers of the Science we are 
to ſeek the true Knowledge of their Time in 


Plants ; and while we honour the Critick who | 


3 


DAFFODIL. 


ſets right the Aſphodeloides, we want another 
\ SCALIGER to reconcile to Neben the Colouring 
of che Metals i eee 

The Name thus given to 5 firſt Narciſſus, 
the white flower d Kind, with the purple Cup, 
the leſs accurate Followers of theſe Writers tranſ- 
ferred without Addition, to the whole Narciſſus 
Kind. 


Ov1p has been ſuppoſed to contradict the early 


Greek, when in his elegant and mournful Story 


he ſays, 
| croceum pro corpore florem 
inveniunt foliis medium cingentibus albis. 


But DioscorIpes who wrote between their 
Times, has reconciled this ſeeming Contradic- 


4 
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A COMPLEAT BODY 


July. 


_ glorious Appearance. 


The whole Plant is indeed in the higheſt De- | 


gree pleaſing, even to an incurious Eye, in Form, 
Growth, and Colouring. 


The Root is white, long, and thick, and runs | 


a great Way under the Surface. 
The Stalle is firm; nbbly erect, well dlolred, 


* ci 


and eight Foot high. Ul is round, lightly.ridged; 


of a pale green, ſtain'd with crimſon in various 
Proportions, and full of a white Pith. 

It runs up ſtrait as a Spear, and ſingle from 
the Root ; ſeldom unleſs when it has been hurt 
by Accidents, ſending out any Side, Branches. 
From the Bottom to the Place where the Flowers 
begin to riſe, it is thick ſet with Leaves. Theſe 
ſtand in the wild Way already deſcribed; and they 
are long; trarrow, and of a firm Subſtanee. - 

Their Colour on the upper Side is a dark, but 
not unpleaſing green; and on the under Part a 
ſilvery grey. This diſcloſes itſelf to the Eye in 


4 Thouſand Forms as the Leaves kiſe in their . 


irregular Manner, and are moved by the Wind : 
the middle Rib alſo on the upper Side is conſpi- 


cuous, and of a paler Colour than the reſt of 


the Leaf. They are ſharp pointed, and undivided 
at the Edges ; or if accidentally, there appear 


theſe are altogether ſlight and caſual. 

The grey Colour of the under Part of the 
Leaf varies alſo greatly in degree according to 
the Soil, and other Accidents ; but it is one bf 
thoſe Articles the Gardener ſhould uſe all his 
Art to preſerve in high Perfection, for it is no 
common Beauty. 

The Flowers crown the Top of the Stalk in 
a Spike of a Yard long : they are diſpoſed in the 
ſame wild and irregular Manner with the Leaves; 
and they blow in a long Succeſſion : but where 
the Plant thrives well, there are always fach a 
Number of them open together, as make a very 
From the full blown ones 
at the Bottom the Eye is naturally carried up to 
the Buds; which, as more or leſs opened by a 
gradual Diſcloſure, run up to the Top as a Pyra- 
mid, terminating in a Point : this is the natural 
State of the Plant in its full Glory. 

As the firſt blown Flowers die off, the Good 
veſſels appear in their Places, and more Flowers 
open above them. The Appearance then is of a 


Spike, with Seed-veſſels at the Bottom, Flowers 


in the Middle, and Buds at the Top; and in 
either Caſe it is very elegant. - 


The whole Stalk GA is thus covered with | 


Flowers is of a delicate red. 


The Flowers themſelves are of a fine crimſon, | 


and have white Filaments with Fleſh-coloured 
Buttons. 


The Colour of the Flower varies according to 
the Accidents of Growth and Vigour in the Plant, | 


in the ſeveral Degrees of red, from Roſe-colour 


to the deepeſt 8 but it is in all theſe De- 
grees beautiful. 


The Cup is compoſed of four oblong pointed | 


Leaves, and is colour'd, and of ſhort Duration. 


The Flower is compoſed of four expanded 
Perals ; broad, obtuſe, and nip'd at the End. 


In the Midſt ſtand eight Filaments ; ſmall |. 


N 


. 


n long Pod otmed of out: Valves; ind Contains 


9 


— 


toward the Fop, and crown'd with oval, com. July. 


preſſed, obtuſe Buttons: they are alternately longer. 


and ſhorter. 

In the Midſt of theſe appears a ſingle Style; 
the Top divided into four Parts, Which turn 
back. This K. from the Ruliſpent of the 
Seed · veſſely.w Hh is placed below th Receptacle 
of the Flower; and is very long, ſlender, and of 
a greyiſh red. It ſupports the Flower in man- 
ner of a long Footſtalk, and makes no inelegant 
Part of the Plant. 


When the Flower is fallen, this becomes- 


'Y 


in four Cells numerous ſmall Seeds, wing'd with 
a ng. light, e Natter. 


the F er will know the Plant belongs to the 
eighth. Claſs in the LINVNÆAN Syſtem; the 
2 andyla; And its ſingle Style, places it under 
the ftiſt: Section the, Mnogynia. 


The different Length of the F ilaments he is 


not to regard: there are Inſtances in which the 
Characters of Claſſes depend upon that Particu- 


lar, but this is limited to the Didynamia and Te- 


a fradynamia; and the Diſproportion in thoſe Caſes 
few Indentings in the Leaves of à luxuriant Plant, 


is more obvious and ſingular. Many Plants in 


different Claſſes have tho Filaments alternately 


longer and ſhorter: it is an Accident, as the Con- 
vergence, Divergence, or Declination of the 


- Threads, in other Caſes; and is very uſeful in 


charateriſing the Genera, but has no Right to 


regard in reſpect of claſſical Diſtinctions. 


Culture of this RosxBay WILLO]W HRB. 


The Culture of a Plant wild in our Fields, 
the Gardener will ſuppoſe below all Direction: 


he will take up 2 Root, plant it in the Ground 


at random; and when it has encreaſed too much, 
| he will part it. 


This is all: and he thinks more 
Care ſuperfluous. 

We ſhall repeat what we have aid * on a 
like Occaſion, that wild Plants ſhould not only 
be preſerved, but improved, when admitted into 
Gardens; z and we ſhall lay down the Method at 
large for the Culture of this, which may be tranſ- 
ferred, to a Number of others. 

Inſtead of parting the Roots let bing raiſe his 
Plants from Seed ; and let him not colle& this 
from the ill-managed Growths in a Garden, but 
from thoſe Nature feeds better in the Fields ; and 
even theſe let him enrich by Garden Manage- 
ment. 

In our Northern Counties this elegant Plant 1s 
frequent on the Sides of damp Hills, by the 
Edges of Springs, and principally- among thoſe 
looſe Thickets raifed . by the Opulus and Alder, 
on the Banks of Rivers; where there is Moiſture, 


and a deep black Soil. 


- There is a great Quantity of it in a Field which 
lies in the Way from Hampſtead Heath to Cane 
Mood. The Soil nor Situation perfectly ſuit it 
there, but it is better than in Gardens. Thither 


we refer the Gardener for his Seed, and let him 

procure it in this Manner. 

Let him ſelect two or three of the e 
Plants, 


„ 


Plants, ded clear away all: the reſt for two Yards 
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* bim cut off the Spike of each when it 
begins to flower, leaving only about half a Dozen 
of the lower Flowers, which are then open. 

Let him watch the Progreſs of Nature from 
time to time; and as new Shoots for Eng 
appear, deſtroy them. 

Let theſe Flowers why ſtand for Seeds; and 


tha whole Effort of Nature being directed thi-' | 


ther, they wilk be ripen'd in the moſt n | Sift! over them a Quarter of an Inch of chis 


Manner. 
Loet him iow the Time when their Pods 


grow dry; for they ſoon after burſt, and: the | 


Winds would carry away his Expectations. 

Let him cut them off when thus fully ripen- | 
ed, and lay them in an airy Room where there 
comes neither Sun nor Wind, to dry. 


thus: 
Mix equal Parts of black Meadow Earth, and | 


Pond Mud ; to a Load of this add three Buſhels | 
of Cow Dung, and one Buſhel of Marle; or if 


that catmot be had, three Pecks of Fullers 
Earth. This will make a very rich, and at the 
ſame Time a cool Compoſt, fat and mellow; it 


is what the Plant loves, and it will improve = 


lyin 

7 Th firſt Quilaciey for the Seeds will be well 
mellowed by that Time it is wanted; but the 
Remainder will lie through the Winter, and the 
Froſts will perfect it for the Reception of the 
Plants. 

When the Seeds are well dried, and the Heap 
of this Compoſt has been two or three Times | 
turned, fix upon a cool and fhaded Part of the 
Nurſery fot the Bed. Dig out the Mould a full 

Spade deep, and fill the Place with ſome of the 
Compoſt. 

In the Middle of September chuſe a perfectly 
calm Evening of a cloudy Day, and mix with 
the Seeds a double Handful of dry clean Sand. 
The common white Writing Sand is beſt. Rub 
this and the Seeds together to ſeparate them; 
and then the Surface of the Bed being perfectly 


This done, let him prepare a Compoſt | 


| levelled; ſcatter them on with the Sand; as even 
as poſſible, and not too thick. 

When they are thus ſpread upon the Bed, 
ſweep them about with the Surface of the Mould 
with a ſtrong Hair Bruſh : by this Means all the 
Lumps. will be broken. This is very eſſential, 
| fot according to the Degree of covering, the 
; Seeds ſhoot” ſtronger or ee and the Plants 
ſhould riſe diſtinct, that the weak may be hben 
up without hurting the others. 


Compoſt, and laying a Piece of a Whitethorn 
Buſh upon the Bed, leave all to Nature. | 

If in the Remainder of the Autumn the 
Ground ſhould grow too dry, it muſt have a little 
Water: if any. Weeds appear, they muſt 875 
pulled up. 

In Spring the young Plants will appear, let 
them be weeded and watered; and when they 
have ſome Strength, let all but ten or a Dozen 
af the fineſt be pulled up. 

Prepare a Bed for theſe in the Garden chuſe 
a Place that has ſome ſhade ; dig out the Mould 
a Spade and halt deep, lay in ſome Clay that the 
Moiſture may be A” and fill up with the 
Cell,, 

When the Plants ik in_ the Seed Bed are five 
Inches high, 'open as many Holes as there are of 
chem in this Bed at a Yard Diſtance, and in a 
cloudy Evening take them up with large Balls of 


Earth, and plant them: give a good Watering, 
and ſhade them till they have taken root. 


After this they will require only the common 
Care beſtowed on the other Plants: but every 
Autumn they muſt be taken up, freſh Compoſt 
muſt be put into the Bed, and the Roots muſt 
be reduced to a due Size, for they ſpread very 
faſt, This done, they muſt be planted again at 


This Management will bring them to the high- 
eſt Perfection, nor is it limited to this Plant; 
but with due Allowances for their Nature, ſuits 


all the fibrous rooted Kinds. 


2. POETIC 


The Garden does not afford, in its Kind, a 
prettier Plant than this; nor do we know one 
chat has been ſo early, or ſo honourably mention d 
by all Kinds of Writers. This is the Narciſſus 
celebrated in Greek and Roman Verſe: the vag 
vTvoos, the fragrant Daffodil of Tazocrirus, 
the firſt Flower he has placed in his Europas 
Gerland ; this the vzexioros Of THEOPHRASTUS, 
which he deſcribes with the naked Stalk, and Aſ- 
phodel Leaf, but broader : this the roſy-boſom'd 
Daffodil, which, they ſay, reflected its bright Image 
in the clear Streams of their favourite Rivers. 

*Tis from theſe Fathers of the Science we are 
to ſeek the true ,Knowledge of their Time in 
Plants ; and while we honour the Critick who 
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ſets right the Aſphodeloides, we want another 
SCALIGER to reconcile to Reaſon the Colouring 
of the Petals. 

The Name thus given to the firſt Narciſſus, 
the white flower'd Kind, with the purple Cup, 
the leſs accurate Followers of theſe Writers tranſ- 
ferred without Addition, to the whole Narciſſus 
Kind. 

Ov1p has been ſuppoſed to contradict the early 
Greek, when in his elegant and mournful Story 
he ſays, 

croceum pro corpore florem 
inveniunt foliis medium cingentibus albis. 


But Dioscoripes who wrote between their 


Times, has reconciled this ſeeming Contradic- 
** 
tion ; 


the ſame Diſtance, and watered when they grow 
toward flowering. 


. 
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tion; he deſcribes the Daffodil of TazorHR AasTus [ 


in very expreſs Terms ; and adds, regarding the. 
Colour of the Flower, that the outer Part of Pe- 
tals are white, and the inner Part or Nectarium 


which they called, and which the Gardener till 


calls, its Cup, was either purple or yellow. 


Thus we ſee the whole explained. The. 


firſt Greeks: gave the Name Narciſſus to the pur- 


ple cup'd Daffodil: in after Time the Writers of 
the ſame Nation extended the Term” to the yellow 
cup'd Kind; and Ovip made an ill Choice between 
them. He has not fixed upon the original or 
purple cup'd Narciſſus, here deſcribed, but on the 
yellow centred one, which we have mentioned i in 
a former Number. | 

Prix v, whom it * ſeem Omiſſion not to 
quote on this Occaſion, collected variouſly ; but 
what he has ſaid ſtrengthens (if Copyiſts can give 
Strength to the Determinations founded upon the 
Words of their Originals) what we have eſta- 
bliſhed of the true and early known Narciſſus; 
he mentions indeed one with an herbaceous 
Cup; but this is a ſecond and inferior Kind: 
the true original Narciſſus, he ſays, had a white 
Elower with a purple Cup; and in his inarti- 
ficial Way he calls it a purple Lilly. 

This elegant white Daffodil with the ſmall pur- 
ple Cup, is therefore the Original firſt known, and 
ſo much celebrated Narciſſus of the antient Greet 
Philoſophers and Poets; the Theme of ſo much 


Praiſe, and Source of ſo many Fables; whoſe 
Beauty they deduced in their wild Way, from 


the Metamorphoſis of a celebrated Vouth of the 


ſame Name; which their Bucoliſt praiſes in his 
elegant Simplicity for Elegance and Fragrance; 


and which the Tragic Sorhocl Es feeds from the 


Dew of Heaven, the 
O #aXMubporug vapxiooog = = = 
ONE by oupavieig vr aXVas. 
They are ſlight Criticks who would cavil about 


the Time of our Plants flowering and theirs ; 
which they ſay opens its elegant Bloom after the 


riſing of ArFurus ; that is, in September. 


The Daffodil we deſcribe here is later than moſt 
others, and is even called thence, by our PARK Ix- 
so and others, Serotina. In Greece the Seaſon 
of the Daffodils we know is later. 

 TourRNEFORT, of all Men, is the beſt Au- 
thority on this Head; and he, unknowing or 


unthinking of this Cavil, tells us he gathered on 


the Banks of the Granicus, and about Epheſus, 
Daffodils in December. 

This purple-boſom'd Kind, fo early celebrated, 
the later Authors name from the Colouring of 
this inner Part. Dopox us calls it Narciſſus 
meaio pur pureus; C. Baufix E, Narciſſus albus 


circulo purpureo; and others i in the ſame Manner. 
Linnzvus, who rejects the Article of Colour ——. 


from ſpecific Names, calls it, Narciſſus | ſpatha 
uniflora, nefarii limbo rotato, breviſſimo : Sin gle- 


flowered Narciſſus, with the Edge of the Nam | 
| rotared and ſhort. 


The Root is a roundiſh Bulb, * at the 
Baſe with many long and conſiderable Fibres. 

The Leaves ate long, moderately broad, and 
of a pale but not unpleaſing green. | 


The Stalk is naked, hollow, fnned a lirtle, 


and edged; and at its Top ſupports a ſingle and 
very clegant Flower, 
little, and is formed, as the other Daffodils, of 
ſix Petals, with a Nectarium of a rounded Form, 
ſhort, and waved at the Edge. 

The Petals are Snow-white z but in the Centre 


of the Flower there is an elegant Crown of red, 


with a fringed Edge; beneath this is a white, 
and beneath that again a yellow Circle. This is 
a very elegant Diſpoſition -of the Colouring, and 
added to.this, the Fragrance of the Flower could 


not fail to recommend it to all the Attention it 


ſhared of old, and will we hope ſtill have from the 
judicious Gardener. 


The Conſtruction of the Flower is the ſame 


as in other Daffodils which we have deſcribed: 


before; and its ſix Filaments and ſingle Style re- 


fer it plainly to the Hexandria, the ſixth Claſs of 
Luxus, and to its firſt Section the Monogynia. 


Culture of this DarroDII. 


We need not repeat for the Culture of this 


This naturally droops 4 
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Species what we have at large delivered of the 


other Kinds. Its Management muſt be the ſame, 
only that there ſhould be an Addition of Marle 
to the Compoſt : if that cannot be had, a Mix- 
ture of Pond-Mud and Cow-Dung muſt be uſed 
in its Place; and when this has been expoſed 
to the Winter's Froſts, it muſt be added to the 
reſt. 

The Seeds muſt be faved 3 thoſe Plants 
which have the red Circle fineſt in the Flower, 
and a ſecond Time from the fineſt of thoſe which 
have been produced from ſuch original Sowing. 
Thus the Flower will attain its greateſt Perfection; 
and if ſome of the Roots be annually planted 
later than the others, and in a Place not much 
expoſed to the Sun, there will be a Continuation 
of the Flowers a long time in full Beauty. 

Every Year the Roots muſt be allowed a freſh 
Bed of Compoſt, for they loſe their Beauty in 
the ſame Soil, if ever ſo well worked for them; 
but in this Way of Management, the White will 


be like Snow, and the Central Purple far ſpread 
into the Flower. I 
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— 3. The TWO-STAGED MARTAGON. OE ore 
Pl 42. We have deſcribed in a preceding Number, | and of a perfect Blood-colour. The Buttons on 
Fig. 3. the common Martagon a very elegant and fra- | the ſix Threads are alſo of a fine bright Crimſon, 


grant Flower : this, which ſurpaſſes it far in 
Beauty, is no diſtin& Species, but one of thoſe 
Varieties which Culture gives the attentive and 
ingenious Gardener. - 

The common Martagon we have conſidered 
there at large; and have obſerved that in- 


ſtead of the Names imperial and muſky Martagon, 


Martagon imperiale, and Lilium pyramidale moſcha- 
tum. Linn@vs calls it Lilium folits verticillatis, 
floribus reflexis, corollis revolutis : Verticillate- 
leaved Lilly, with drooping Flowers, whoſe Pe- 
tals turn up. 

Thoſe who chuſe to diſtinguiſh this Variety by 
a peculiar Name, may call it the Imperial Mar- 
tagon, with a divided Spike. 

The Root is larger than in the other Kind; pro- 


portioned to the Plant. It is compoſed of nu- 


merous Scales, and has ſeveral thick Fibres. 

The Stalk is round, very firm, perfectly up- 
right, and more than a Yard high. Its Colour 
is naturally a duſky green, and it is ſtained in 
various Degrees with purple. 

The Leaves are broad, ſhort, and of a deep 


green, with high Veins on the under Part. There 


are uſually four or five Circles of them round the 


Stalk, at different Diſtances ; and toward the 


Top two or three looſe, irregular, and ſmaller 


Leaves narrower, and of another Form. 

The Flowers are extremely numerous and ele- 
gant, and they are difpoſed in a pyramidal but 
interrupted Spike. At ſome conſiderable Diſtance 
above the uppermoſt Leaves, there riſe a Cluſter 
of them on long Footſtalks : theſe ſurround the 
Stalk, and form a kind of circular Crown. A- 
bove theſe it is for ſome Space naked, and 
then begins another Series of Flowers, form- 


ing a compleat Spike to the Top. 


Sometimes the Stages will be three or more; 
but in thoſe Caſes the Diſtinction is leſs obvious; 
and this is on all Accounts the fineſt Condition. 
The Flowers in Shape reſemble perfectly thoſe 
of the common Martagon. They have no Cup ; 
each is formed of ſix thick Petals, which turn 
back and curl up, and in the Centre riſe ſix Fila- 
ments, with a ſingle Style. 

The Colouring little differs; but what there 1s 
of Variation in this Reſpect is to the Advantage 
of the preſent Kind. The Ground-Colour is a 


| pale fleſhy Crimſon, and the Spots are frequent, 


Pl. 42, 
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and add not a little to the Beauty of the Flower. 
The Scent is muſky ſweet, but very ſtrong. 


Culture of this MaRTAGON. 


Culture without the Intention of the Gardener 
firſt produced this elegant Variety, and nothing 


| is more precarious than its Propagation. 


The Plant itſelf, which is a Native of Europe, 
will flouriſh with little Care or Trouble in our 
Borders; and this will be produced among the 
reſt, when raiſed from Seed choſen as we have di- 


rected, and managed with the Care we adviſe to 
be beſtowed on the imperial Kind. 


When ſuch a Flower is produced, more than 


ordinary Care muſt be taken of it, and of its 
Off-ſets. No Change muſt be made in the Soil, 
but it muſt be allowed a ſufficient Quantity. 


Nothing ſhould ſtand within three Foot of 


ſuch a Plant; the Stalk ſhould be firmly ſecured 
by a Stake, and frequent Tyeing; and the Space 
of Ground devoted to its Nouriſhment, muſt be 
often ſtirred, and oftener watered. 

In this Manner the Plant is to be brought to 
Flower, and it will be proper to ſave Seed from 
it. To this Purpoſe, the upper Spike of Flow- 
ers ſhould be cut off before they blow, and only 
the Crown or lower Circle left to perfect them- 
ſelves and their Seed. 

This will be ſtrong and vigorous in the higheſt 
Degree, and will be the more likely to re-produce 
the two-ſtaged Kind ; however that be, no Seed 
is likely to produce ſo fine Flowers of the uſual 
Sort. 

In the Year 1755 I had one of theſe two-ſtaged 
Martagons with ſnow-white Flowers, ſpotted with 


| Purple. A very elegant as well as ſingular 


Plant. 


Theſe are the Varieties that riſe from ſowing 
bulbous Flowers; they are the great Glory and 
great Reward of the Floriſt; and one or other 


of them is frequently appearing when the true 
Methods are uſed. 


Thoſe who call themſelves Floriſts in England, 
devote their Cares and Attention to two or three 
Kinds : they ſhould make the Labour univerſal, 
for the Succeſs will always be anſwerable to it; 
and the more Flowers they ſow, the more Chance 
they will have for theſe new Appearances. 


4. INVERTED 


We had Occaſion to name in a late Number, a | 


Columbine whoſe Flowers diſcard the common 
Character of the Genus, the Nectaria or Horns. 
In this which we deſcribe in the preſent Chapter, 
thoſe ſingular Parts are ſufficiently conſpicuous, 


but they are diſpoſed in a Manner contrary to their 
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natural Arrangement ; they bend up to. the Stalk 
in that, in this they point from it. WISE 
The firſt Notice of the Flower ſpeaks it of an 
unnatural Form, and the Gardeners have not 
amiſs named it the Inverted Columbine, 
*Tis not a diſtinct Species from the common 
6 L Kind, 
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July. Kind, but one of thoſe TOR Varela the Plant e belongs to the Polyandria Pen- July, 
— which riſe from well ripened and well managed | tagynia of LIxNx Aus. eee 


Seeds. 

The old Writers have deſcribed it under the 
Name of Aquilegia inverſis corniculis; and Aguile- 
gia multiplici fore inverſo: the inverted-leaved Co- 
lumbine, and the double inverted Columbine. 

The Origin is from the common ſimple Colum- 
bine, wild in ſome Parts of this Kingdom, and 
throughout the reſt of Europe, and little regarded 
now in Gardens, No Plant gives the Floriſt 
more Field for Variation; for the Forms and Co- 
tours of the Flowers are almoſt endleſs. 

Linn us refers all theſe, the great double and 
the great ſingle, the degenerate, the roſy, the 


. ſtarry, and this inverted Kind, to the common 


Columbine, which he diſtinguiſhes by the Addition 
of corniculis incurvis; the Columbine with the Horns 
bent inwards : and in the Flower in that natural 
State only, as ſeen in the wild or common 
ſingle Columbine, the Characters are to be 
traced. 

This inverted Kind is of the ſame Stature with 
the common, and, unleſs for the Difference in 
the Flowers, of the ſame Form. 

The Root is compoſed of numerous Fibres, 
hung to a long and firm Head. 

The Leaves are ſupported on long ſlender but 
firm Footſtalks, of a rediſh Colour, and are com- 


poſed of many Diviſions, placed in Three's : 


theſe ues 7 Parts are obtuſe, and of a blueiſh 
green. 


The Stalk is two Foot high, purpliſh, tolera- 


bly firm, but ſlender. 


Several Leaves ſtand irregularly on it, reſem- 
bling thoſe from the Root ; and at the Top it di- 
vides i into many Branches. 

The Flowers are large, double, and very beau- 
tiful : their Colour varies extremely ; they are 
blue, red or white, and often pyebald,. or mixed 
of two of thoſe Colours in a very pleaſing 


Manner. 


They are thick ſet with curled and rounded 
Parts, and their Nectaria or Horns ſtand forward; 
the Flower appears fixed to its Footſtalk by the 
wrong End, and this Singularity adds to the Ele- 


gance. 


We have had Occaſion before to. refer the Stu- 


dent to the ſimple Columbine for the Claſſical Cha- 
racters: that with five Petals, and five horned 
Nectaria, has numerous Filaments fixed to the 


Receptacle, and five Rudiments with their Styles : 


Culture of this Col uunixx. 


As the Columbine is a Native of our Country, 
there will be no Danger of its ſuffering by Froſts 
or Expoſure : the Seeds will raiſe it if ſown ever 
ſo carelefly ; but, with due Management, the 
Plants will be vattly improved and varied. 

All that we have named as belonging to the 
ſame original Stock, will riſe one time or other 
from the ſame Seeds; but let theſe be ſaved, and 
ſown with Judgment. 

Several of the double Columbines ripen Seeds as 
perfectly as the ſingle ; and *tis from ſome of 
theſe it ſhould be ſaved. 

Let the Gardener mark for this Purpoſe, two 
or three Plants which have the largeſt and faireſt 
Flowers : 
have directed on former Occaſions. 

When this is thoroughly hardened, let it be ſown 
in the Nurſery ; and as the Plants come up, let 
them be weeded, watered, thined, and every way 
aſſiſted in their Growth: and when they have 
once flowered, let them be brought into the 
Garden. 

The Variety is endleſs that will thus rife from 
one Parcel of Seed collected from one Plant; 
there will be ſingle and double, roſy, ſtarry, 
and inverted, perfect and degenerate Flowers: 


in Colour there will be all the Shades of blue, 
| white, and red; and all the Colours that can be 


derived from various Mixtures of theſe ; among 
the reſt there will . be ſome variegated, ftreaked, 
clouded and ſpotted : theſe are the fineſt, and 
from theſe Seeds ſhould be afterwards ſaved. 
Theſe numerous Varieties ought to recommend 
the Plant to the Gardener ;. nor is there a little Re- 
gard due to its Form and Time of Flowering. 
This Seaſon is a kind of middle Space between 
the Spring and Autumn Flowers, and there are 


and from thoſe ſave the Seed, as we : 


fewer particular to it than to either of the o- 


thers. A buſhy Plant which produces Abundance 


of Bloom at ſuch a Time, is therefore va- 
luable, 


We do not enough regard it; and *tis more 


ſtrange yet, that the Plant does not appear to 


have been known to the Greeks and Romans: it 
has no Name in the Language of the firſt, nor is 
that which we call the Latin one, of real Latin O- 
rigin, 


+—OkIENTAL GCLADIQOLE 


This 1s a Plant well recommended by its large 


and ſpecious Flowers, and worthy a Place in eve- 


ry Garden : nor is the Culture difficult. 
The Bigneſs of the Flowers, their Diſpoſition, 


and their Colour, are the great Diſtinction of 


this from the common Kind which we have 


| its Beauty, know its Origin. 


named before. To the Gardener theſe are very 
eſſential Diſtinctions: but our Botanical Student 
knows that in the Eye of Science there are none. 
He will conſider the Plant therefore as deduced 
from the common Gladiole; and while he admires 


The 
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Seaſons, and inferior to none in Beauty. 


The old Authors have all deſcribed the Plant: 
they. call it, Iris bulboſa verſicolor, and Iris bul- 
boſa flore cæruleo & albo venſicolor: the change- 
able, and blue and white changeable bulbous 
Iris. 


Lixxæus, who does not admit theſe Varia- 


tions in Colouring as any Marks to diſtinguiſh 5 


Species, calls it, Iris foliis margine conniventibus, 
corollis imberbibus : beardleſs Iris, with the Leaves 
cloſing at their Edges. 


The Root is bulbous, ſmall, white, and en- 


cloſed in ſeveral Membranes. 


The Leaves riſe five or ſix together, and they 


are long, narrow, and of a freſh green; they are 
hollowed, and their Edges often come together, 
and the Point is ſharp. 


The Stalk is round, thick, jointed, and ſur- 
rounded by ſeveral ſtrait Leaves, of a paler green 
than thoſe from the Root: it is a Foot and half 
high, and ſupports, when the Plant is in its 
higheſt Perfection, only one Flower. Sometimes 
there will be two or three; but in that Caſe they 
are always inferior to ſuch as are ſupported ſingly 


on their Stalks, and of leſs Duration. 


The Gardener will therefore do wiſely if he 
pulls off the ſecond Flowers as ſoon as they ap- 
pear in the Bud, that the whole Effort of Nature 
may go where it was intended, to the Support of 
the one principal Flower. 

This is of the ſame Structure with the reſt of 
the 1ris's, but very diſtinguiſh'd in the Colour- 
ing. 


It has no Cup, except ſome light irregular 


Appendages of the Sty le. 


— 


The Petals are fix, three placed upright, and 
three drooping; and there is the Appearance of 
another Set of three, but theſe are, only the broad 


All the ſix Petals unite 
at their Baſe ; and from the Centre ſpring three Fi- 


laments; theſe lie upon the drooping Petals, and 


have thin, oblong, ſtrait, depreſſed Buttons, 

The Rudiment of the Fruit is placed below 
the Receptacle : the Style that tiſes from this is 
very ſhort, and its Head remarkably large, and 
form'd of theſe tliree Diviſotis, which we have 
obſerved reſemble Petals. 


The ground Colour is a pure pearly white. 


Each of the drooping Petals has a fingular ob- 


long Mark, of a Lemon yellow in its Middle ; 


and theſe, as well as the upright ones, are ſtreak- 
| ed with a celeſtial blue in the moſt regular and 


elegant Manner : they have the Appearance of 


ſome of the fineſt and beſt wrought blue and 
White Suminer Silks, 


The Streaks of blue are in ſome Flowers 
broader, and in others narrower : they are alſo of 
a deeper Colour in ſome Flowers, and paler in 


others, but in all very elegant. 


The yellow 1 is ſubject alſo to ſome Variation, 


but it is beſt when of pale and delicate Hue 


we have deſcribed here; when dark it gives a 
Coarſeneſs to the Flower. 


Culture of this IR is. 


5 We have had Occaſion in a preceding Num- 


ber, to treat of the Culture of the bulbous 1ris's, 
and we have given it at large. 


I Nothing 


eee 
July The old Authors have deſcribed it under the | almoſt black, but not the lets beautiful. July. 
Names of Gladiolus Byzantinus, and Gladiclus ma- Their Structure is the ſame as in the common — 
jor Ryzantinus, Gladiole : ſix Petals unite at their Baſes into a 
Linn@vs refering it to the original Species | ſhort crooked Tube, and there rife within, three 
calls it, Gladiolus foliis enſiformibus floribus di- Filaments and a ſingle Style; the Plant is refer'd 
ſtantibus: Sword-leaved Gladiole, with diſtant | by theſe Characters to the 7riandria Monog ynin 
Flowers. of Linn us. 
The Root is ſmall and tender, compoſed of 
two Bulbs placed one above the other, and Culture of this GLavibe. 
wrap'd up in ſeveral Coats. 
The Leaves are long, narrow, firm, ſharp-point We have given the Management of another 
ed, and edged; their Colour is a fine freſh green, | Kind of this Plant, and there requires no diſtinct 
and they riſe with great Regularity. Care for this. 
The Stalk is ſlender, weak, and of a paler | In ſaving the Seeds regard muſt be had to 
green: it is two Foot and a half high, and al- the Size of the Flowers, and their Colour. 
ways bends more or leſs toward the Top. It The largeſt and the darkeſt are the bet. 
riſes among a Cluſter of the Leaves, and has a | They muſt be raiſed as the others; but when 
few of the ſame Kind, but ſhorter upon ir. brought into the Garden ſome Regard ſhould be 
The Flowers form a kind of Spike half the | had to their native C limate; and a warmer Spot 
Length of the Stalk; they are very large, and | choſen for them. With this Regulation they 
of a deep but beautiful purple. The better the | will flower as regularly and as beautifully as the 
Culture. of the Plant, the larger and the deeper | others; and they have a farther Value, that they 
colour'd will be the Flowers. 1 have ſeen them | come in later. 
5. STRIPED BULBOUS IRIS. 
P!. 42. This is an Iris that very well deſerves its Place | Films, which form a kind of Scabbard, be digni- 
Fig. 6. in the beſt Gardens: it is hardy enough to bear all | fied with that Name. 
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July. Nothing particular is required in reſpect of | 
— — this Kind, but a careful Choice of the Plants 
reſerved for Seed, and frequent Removing of the 
Seedlings : for upon this depends the Variation of 
Colours in Flowers much more than the Genera- 
lity of Gardeners imagine. 

In this Manner of managing the Plant, I have 
ſeen from the ſame Seed more Varieties than all 
that CLus1vs has enumerated, or our late Culti- 
vators of Flowers underſtood. 

A good Quantity of the Seed ſhould be ſowed 
together; but all from ſtrong Plants, and ſuch as 
have ripened only one Flower. 

This ſhould be ſown juſt when it is thoroughly 
hardened ; and when the Plants come to Flower, 
their ſeveral moſt diſtin Variations in Colouring 
ſhould be mark d; that when the Roots are 
taken up to be tranſplanted into their Places in 
the Garden, the Flowers may ſet off one ano- 
ther by the Variety. 

There is nothing that more pleaſes a judicious 

_ Eye in the Article of Gardening, than the Change 
of Colouring under the ſame Form ; and it would 
not be eaſy to produce an Inſtance in which that 
Variation is more unbounded. 

In ſome of theſe Seedlings the Lips of the 


three lower Petals will be entirely yellow ; that | 


Spot which is natural to their Centre ſpreading 
throughout, and obliterating at once the white 

and blue. | 
In others, the Centre of this Part will be 
Orange colour'd, the outer Part pale yellow; and 
purple Veins will run over this, as blue upon 

the white. | 
In others, the three lower Petals will be yellow, 
vein'd with purple; and the three upper white, 
vein'd with crimſon. 
In others, the yellow Spot on the lower Petals 


will be ſurrounded with a Ring of pearly white; 


Free 


and the three upper ones white, vein'd with pur- 
ple and yellow. 

In others, the three Colours white, yellow and 
purple, which in theſe are diſpoſed with Regula- 
rity, will be thrown in wild'Streaks and Blotches 
throughout, and form an almoſt innumerable 
Series of Changes. 

The Gardener will know that a Plant capable 
of this redundant Variation, is a fine Subject of 
his Art, No matter that fome Patience is re- 


quired to bring it to flowering : let him recollect 


always what he has to expect, and he will think 


lightly of the Trouble. 


In order to have a Chance for all the Kinds, 
let him ſow a good Quantity of the Seed. A 
larger Bed of Seedlings is as eaſily taken care of 
as a ſmaller; and tis from the Number he is to 
expect his great Succeſs. 

In all theſe Sowings a Multitude of the Plants 
flower in the common Way, for one that anſwers 
the Intent of Elegance and Improvement; bur if 
in a Bed of a Hundred, only half a Dozen come 
to this Perfection, the Labour is very well re- 
turn'd; for theſe are a laſting Treaſure to the 
Gardener, and they will encreaſe themſelves abun- 
dantly. 

When the fine Flowers have * ſeparated, 
the common Kinds may be planted in the Bor- 
ders. Theſe ſhould be properly diſpoſed in a 
particular Bed, and they will improve for the 
two or three firſt Years. They ſhould be con- 
ſtantly taken up when the Leaves decay, and 
every Year a new Parcel of Compoſt allowed 
them. 

Their Off-ſets ſhould be ſeparated every Tims 
they are taken up; and theſe becauſe ſmall, muſt 
be planted in a Bed in the Seminary; from 
whence, when they are fit to flower, they muſt 
be removed into the Garden, 
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The Care and Management of the Ground. 


HE Garden is now in its Glory, and all 

Care muſt be taken to keep it in perfect 
Order. Cleanlineſs is the beſt Companion of 
Beauty : the Eye would be diſguſted that muſt 
wander over Weeds and Dirt in order to come at 
Flowers; but where every Thing is in Order, 
the Tranſition from one to another is very pleaſe- 
ing. All Weeds muſt for this Reaſon be taken 
up at their firſt Appearance, and the Surface of 
their Borders ſhould often be broken, and raked 
clean and ſmooth. 

On all theſe Occaſions it will be proper to 
draw up a little Mould about the Bottoms of 
thoſe Plants which are coming into Flower; this 
ſtrengthens them, and the breaking of the Ground 


diſpoſes it to receive and retain the Dews and 


Waterings in a much better manner than when 
hard. 

The Gravel - walks ſhould be conſtantly rolled, 
and the Graſs mowed frequently: thus every 
Thing will have an Air of Culture. | 

The Fields at this Time naturally begin to 
look dry, and their Plants flag with Heat, and 
want of Moiſture. The Contraſt is fine between 
wild Nature in this State, and the well managed 
Garden. | 

The Air of Cleanlineſs and Health is a Charm 
equal to that of the beſt Flowers ; and every Plant 
in the Borders appears with a double Beauty, 
from the Compariſon between that and the Field 
Herbs kept up in the Imagination. 


When all is in order with reſpe& to the. grow- 
2 ing 


— 
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nul ing * and the Ground in which they ſtand, and any Filth that may 5 upon cit Leaves or uly. 
— let him open that in which the Spring Flowers | Shoots, waſhed off with a Piece of Flannel dip'd —— 


blowed, whoſe Leaves and Stalks are faded : 
ſeveral of the Nareiſſus s, Fritillaries, and Hya- 
cinths are now in this Condition. 

It ſhould be an Univerſal Rule of Gardening, 
to take them up when they are in this State of 
Reſt, between the cloſe of one Seaſon's Growth, 


and the preparing for another. Some will bear 


to be kept out of the Ground till Autumn, others 
muſt be planted again immediately z but the Ad- 
vantage arifing from taking them up is equat to 
both, and ſhould never be omitted. 
When ſuch are taken up as are to be planted 
again immediately; let this Opportunity be taken 
of giving a freſh Soil, or for well digging up the 


old. 


We have obſerved in the proper Places, what | 
Kinds ſuit each of theſe Services; and thoſe which 
are to be kept out of the Ground till Autumn 
muſt be cleaned, ſpread upon a Mat, and 
turned till they are hardened, The others muſt 
be cleaned in the ſame Manner ; their Off-fets 
taken away; and the Ground being made up, 


they muſt be planted again as at firſt. 


This done, let due Care be taken of the 


Layers made the preceding Weeks from Carna- 
tions, Pinks, Sweet-williams, and other flower- 
ing Plants. 

Let the Gardener examine whether they * 
well in their Places, and ſee that the Earth pre- 
ſerves a due Degree of Moiſture upon them. 

If any appear likely to ſtart, let them be ſe- 
cured by new Forks; and if the Mould be at all 
dry'd, let it be frequently and conſtantly watered: 
whenever the Watering waſhes any Part of it 
away, let freſn Mould be laid on in the Place; 
and in the tenderer Kinds, where they are ſeen to 
ſtrike with Difficulty, let them be ſhaded. 

The hardy Plants of all Kinds being thus put 
into due Order, kt the Gardener employ his 
Care upon the Green-houſe and Stove Kinds. 

Many of the new raiſed Green-houſe Plants 


will by this Time require to be removed into 
larger Pots; and this muſt be done with great 


Care. 

The Pots, the Mould, and the Water being 
all ſet ready, let the Bottom of the new Pot be 
covered two Inches with Mould : then with a 
thin Knife, ſuch as Painters uſe for taking up 
their Colours from the Stone, let the Mould be 
looſened all round the Edges of the Pot, to the 


Bottom. 


It will thus come out in an entire Lump, 
with the Plant firm in the Midſt. | 

Let the ragged and decayed Roots, which cover 
the Surface of the Ball, be cut off with ſharp 
Sciſſars; then let the whole be ſet in the new 
Pot, and the freſh Mould filled in round it. 


Let the Surface be raiſed an Inch above that 


of the original Ball; and 'finiſh the Work by a 


moderate: Wezering all over the Plant, and on the 


Mould. 


If there be any decayed Leaves let them be 
taken off; if the Stem be foul let it be cleaned ; 
Ne 42. 


in warm Water, All this, beſide giving an Air 


of Cleanlineſs, aſſiſts in the Grown of the 
Plant, | | 

Set the Pot in a ſhady and ſheltered Place ; 
and the next Day thruſt the fame Knife down in 
ſeveral Places from the Surface to the Bottom of 
the Pot. Theſe Knives have no Point nor Edge; 
they cannot wound the Root; and this Way they 
break the old Cake of Mould, which is often too 


| compact about the Fibres, 


This is all that can be done in thoſe which | 


have had but a moderate ſtanding in the former 
Pots; but for ſuch as are better eſtabliſhed, it 
will be very proper to pull away a great Part of 
the old Cake of Mould before they are FRIES. in 
the new Por. 

Whatever Roots are bared by this, muſt be 
clip'd off at the Ends, and the Plant as quick as 
poſſible planted again; and theſe Parts covered 
with all Care and Attention. 


In each Caſe the new Pots muſt continue in 


their ſhaded Situation till the Plants are perfectly 


rooted, and have recovered the Check from the 


Removal. They muſt be then brought into the 
Place where, the other Green-houſe Plants are 
ſet out for the Summer; and they muſt be very 
carefully watered. 


If any Check be feen in their Growth as they 
ſtand there, they muſt be again removed into the 
Shade till fully eſtabliſhed. 

This Week will be a very proper Time for 
taking off Cuttings from the Euphorbiums, Me- 


ſembryanthemums, and other ſucculent SW 


for propagating them. 
Let the Cuttings he laid upon a Shelf in an airy 


Room, and every Day turned for twelve Days. 
This will prevent their rotting when planted, to 
which the wounded Part is otherwiſe very ſub- 


ject. 

Theſe Cuttings maintain a kind of Growth 
while they lie upon the Shelf. In their natural 
State they are ſupported very much by the Air; 
for we ſee a Handful of Mould will be ſufficient 
in our Pots for ſome of the largeſt Kinds; and 
in their native Climates, they live in ſcorched 
Sand. 

In this Time of their lying on the Shelf, the 
Motion of their Juices is continued, and the Prin- 
ciple of Life kept up, otherwiſe they would not 


grow when afterwards planted; and a kind of 


Skin is thrown by Nature over the Wound during 
this Time of lying out of the Ground, which 
enables it to bear the Moiſture afterwards, with- 
out Mouldineſs. 

This kind of Growth from every Piece, is not 
peculiar to the ſucculent Kinds: the World 
would be ſurprized to know how far Experience 
confirms the ſuppoſed Reveries of Agricola, Of 
this we ſhall ſpeak in its Place. 


Loet the Degree of Heat in the Stove be very 
well regulated by the Thermometer ; and let the 
Bark-beds be refreſh'd where that is found neceſ- 


ſary. Their Heat depends on Fermentation, 
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July. which naturally. laſts a e while) and whe it 
= is almoſt over, will be renewed by adding ſome 


freſh Bark, which works as Leaven to the Maſs, 
and ſets it all into a ferment again. _ 
Sometimes the barely ſtirring the Bark up will 
do, ſometimes a larger: Addition of new Bark is 
required, and in other Caſes a ſmaller will ſerve. 
In all this the Gardener muſt judge for himſelf 


by the Heat of the Bed: but in d' whatever Manner | 
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A 
The Management of the & E MINARY, for this Week, 


HE Heat of the Sun is now the great An- | 


n6yance of the Nurſery : the Beds of Seed- 


lings will be ſcorched up by it unleſs ſhielded by | 


Reed-hedges, or ſome other Shelter from its full 
Beams at Noon; and the Earth will be ſo dried 


up, as to require frequent Waterings in theſe | 


Beds, and wherever elſe there are new planted 
Trees, Shrubs, or Plants, which are not ſuffi- 
ciently eſtabliſhed. This depends upon the plain- 
eſt Reaſon. 

All new planted Trees and Shrubs depend upon 
the ſuperficial Part of the Mould for Nouriſh- 
ment, for their Roots were cut in taking up and 
putting down again : therefore unleſs that ſu- 
perficial Part of the Ground be kept in a 
due Temperature of Moiſtneſs by Waterings ; 
when Nature withholds her Showers, the new. 
ſhot Fibres from theſe Roots will be burnt up; 
or if they eſcape this, there is no Moiſture for 
them : but in the more eſtabliſhed Plantations, 
the extream Roots penetrate very deep, as well 
as very wide, and will find a Supply when all 
upon or near the Surface, appears parched with 
Drought. 

Let the Buſineſs of Inoculating be continued ; 
and the ſeveral Kinds of Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Cherries, taken in Succeſſion according to their 


' Seaſons. 
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a 
POM ON 4A, or the FRUIT. GAR DE. 


HE Care of the Nurſery leads to that of the 


Fruit Garden, and the Management of one 


reaches what is expected for the firſt Stages in the 
other. As much Care is required of. thoſe Fruit 
Trees which haye been newly planted in the Gar- 
den or Orchard, as of thoſe in the STAY after 
their Tranſplantations. 


— 


| 
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it is done, the Pots which are taken out "Lg it Jul 
muſt be placed in again with all Expedition, — 
With reſpect to the Generality of Plants in the 
Stove, they will at this Time require free Air as 
much as can be conveniently admitted ; and thoſe 
which are moſt expoſed, will be ſcorched un- 


lefs the Glaſſes be ſhaded in 2 * hot 
Days. 


A great deal of this Work miſcarries from the 
careleſs, or ignorarit Manner in which it is done. 

If the common Proceſs be regarded, the Suc- 
ceſs depends entirely upon the $990 Condition of 
the Bud, 

The Perfection of this 93 is to infers 
it in the Stock as ſoon: as taken from the Tree, 
and prepared for the Place. All the Time that 
it lies expoſed it grows damaged : the hotter the 
Air the ſooner it is hurt, and efpecially when the 
Sun ſhines. *Tis for that Reaſon a cloudy Even- 
ing is the beſt of all Times for the Purpoſe ; and 
this is the Occaſion of our practical Caution, in 
a former Number, to take no more Cuttings off 
each Time than will be wanted for the ſame 
Evening's Work. 


They are much miſtaken who ſuppoſe ſoaking 
them in Water will anſwer the Purpoſe. The 
true Method is to take the Cutting in ſuch man- 
ner that it may be of the ſame Degree of Freſh- 
neſs with the Stock; no drier, nor any moiſter, 
and in this Caſe Aot one in a Thouſand will fail. 


The Growth of Weeds requires continued and 
repeated Care in this Part of the Ground, and 
particularly among Seedlings. They are eaſily 
overpowered, eſpecially in a dry Seaſon ; for tho? 
the Weeds grow ſlower at ſuch Times, they alſo 


| are leſs able to bear their Miſchief. 


Let the Gardener now look with great Care to 
their Faſtenings, whether by nailing to Walls, 
or by tying up to Poles. If they rock at the 
Root they will be of very ſhort Duration, for 
there is as much Miſchief in letting in Drought 
as Froſt. If they be at all looſe, let them be 


tied or nailed up more ſecurely ; let the Mould 
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be broke all about them, and carefully cloſed at 
Bottom of the Stem; and after this let them 
have frequent Waterings. If theſe do not reſtore 
them to perfect Vigour, let a little Dung be added 
to the Mould, and waſhed in by repeated and 
large Waterings: this I have known to ſucceed 


at the preſent Time of the Year beyond Expecta- 


tion; but there is a great deal to be conſidered 
in regard to the proper Method of uſing it. 
In the firſt Place, the Kind is to be ſuited to 
the Nature and Condition of the Tree; and then 
ſuch a Method muſt be found of applying it, as 
will give its Virtue to the Roots. Every one muſt 
be ſenſible, that if Dung be only ſpread upon the 
Surface of the Ground at ſuch a Time of the 
Year as this, the Air, not the Soil, would receive 
its volatile and active Parts: the Sun would raiſe 
them like the Fire of a Chymiſt, and only a gry 
chaffy Subſtance would be left upon the Ground. 
Among the various Kinds of Dung we find | 


very different Qualities z and by theſe they are 


ſuited to various Services : the Gardener who does 

not know how to ſelect and apply them, is defi- 

cient in a very eſſential Article of his Buſineſs. | 
Horſe-dung, which is the moſt Univerſal Ma- 


nure, is hot and rank: it requires to lie a long 


Time before it is fit for Uſe about Fruit-Trees; 
and even in the Kitchen-Ground it is often very 
hurtful, by being too freſh. 

Cow-dung is very rich, and it has neither the 
Heat nor the Rankneſs of the other: it is fatty, 


and of long Continuance in the Ground. The 
Effect is not ſo ſudden as that of Horſe-dung, | 


but it is more natural, and more laſting. 

In all Reſpects therefore Cow-dung is beſt for 
Fruit-Trees, unleſs the extreme Coldneſs of the 
Soil declare for the other. This is a Fault we 
would have the Gardener early mend, by digging 
in Sand and Aſhes among the clayey Earth; but 


if that have been neglected, the Horſe-dung in 
this ſingle Inſtance is preferable to the other; but 


even in that Caſe it muſt not be freſh Horſe-dung 


that is uſed, but ſuch as has lain a long Time to | Time ſecure the Tree perfectly from rocking ; 


take off any decaying Leaves, and water the whole 


mellow, and to evaporate its Heat. | 

Theſe are the two principal Dungs, but there 
are ſome others very well deſerve the Gardener's 
Notice. +, 

Hogs Dung has many excellent Qualities : it 
is rich and not rank; it takes Effect very quickly, 
and is therefore of all others the beſt calculated 
to anſwer a preſent Exigence : it agrees with one 
kind of Soil as well as another; but if any con- 
tinued Effect be required from it, there mult be 
a freſh Quantity uſed every Fortnight. | 


Nothing appears ſo ſtrange in the Management 


of Gardens, as that ſo excellent a Manure, and 
ſo ſuited to the preſent Occaſions of the Ground 
for many Purpoſes, ſhould have been ſo thorough- 
ly overlooked : there is ſcarce to be found a Gar- 
dener who ever uſed it, or a Book upon the Sub- 
ject in which it is once recommended. We hope 


1 


old 


to make our Pupils better acquainted with its 


that nothing will be advanced here bur on the un- 
erring Foundation of Experience. 

Sheep's Dung is rich and hot; the Effe& is 
ſpeedy, but uſually too violent. Its Nature qua- 
lifes it for the ſame Ule with Horſe-dung, in 
cold and heavy Grounds ; and the beſt Way of 


_ |-uling it, is in a, Mixture , with the Urine of 


the Creatures, in à ſahdy Mould; The Method 
of obtaining this Manure, is delivered at large in 
the Compleat Body of. Huſbandry , and i it is excel lege 
for Fruit-Trees in cold tough Soils. 

The Dung of Fowls is light, very rich and 
hot; z, and of all Kinds that, of Pigeons is the 
hotteſt. It may be very uſeful in ſtarved, poor, 
and cold Soils, but requires great Diſcretion in 
the Uſe. 

From among theſe Kinds of Dung the Gar- 
dener is to chuſe for the preſent Occaſion of a 
new-planted Tree which is decaying for want of 
Nouriſhment; and in the faine Manner for any 
other Service. : 


Of all the Dungs t to be choſen for this Puipoſe, 


the Preference is due to that of the Hog; but 


unleſs Care be taken in applying i Ie, | no Good can 
be expeCted. 

If the Cubes," on hearing that Hogs Dung 
was good for this Service, fiould ſpread ſome 
upon the Ground, and fancy he had made a Tryal, 
he would. abuſe his Inſtructor, and declare what 
he had read was falſe. This Dung ſoon loſes. its 
Effect when uſed ever fo prudently; but if ſcat- 
tered to the Sun in ſuch a Time as _ it would 
do nothing. | 

What I have found ſerviceable is * 


Mix equal Parts of Hogs Dung and Pond- 
Mud; ſpread this upon the Ground about the 
young Fruit-Tree, and give a large Watering. 
This done, ſpread over the whole an Inch Depth 
of freſh and fine Paſture Mould; and after two 


Days give ſuch another Watering, At the ſame 


Head each Time. 


The Effect is very ſurpriſing; two or three 
Days will reſtore a Tree that was periſhing. 


A great Part of the Virtue of the Dung is 
waſhed in by the firſt Watering ; it is after this 
covered by the freſh Mould, fo that the Sun 
cannot evaporate it; and after it has lain thus 
mellowing with the freſh Earth and Mud, the 
joint Virtue of the Whole is carried in by the 
ſucceeding Waterings. 

This would not be an adviſeable Method for 
Trees whoſe Fruit ſhould be expected that Year, 
for the ſudden Swelling upon ſuch Waterings is 
wrong; and this is a Way in which the Dung 


would affect the Fruit, but for young Trees no- 
thing is like it. 
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Value; and can affure them with perfect Truth, — 


| 
| 


A COMPLEAT BODY, &c. 
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80 ien N. . 
CHLORIS, or the KITCHEN-GARDEM. 


E T a Piece of Ground be choſen this Week 

for the late Crop of French Beans, It muſt 

be in a Part of the Kitchen-Garden open to the 

Noon-day Sun, and defended from the Eaſt and 

North. The Ground muſt be dug a full Spade 

deep; and it will be proper to ſcatter ſome 

very mellow Dung upon the Ground firſt of all, 
and dig it in. 

Let the Surface be levelled, and let ſome 

good ſound Seed of the large white Kind be 


choſen. In the Morning put this to ſteep in ſome 
River Water, with a Handful of common Salt. | 


In the Evening let ſome Drills be opened with a 
Hoe, at a Yard aſunder, and into theſe drop the 
Seeds. They ſhould lie about a Finger's Length 
a-part z and if Care have been taken in picking 
and ſoaking them, ſcarce one in a hundred will | 
fail. The Ground muſt be levelled over them, | 
and they ought to lie at about three Quarters of | 
an Inch Depth. > 

In about eight Days they will appear above the 
Ground; and they muſt be encouraged in their | 
Growth by frequent moderate Waterings : as 


their Stems advance in Height, they muſt have | 


the Mould drawn up about them, After this 
they will only require the common Care of Weed- 
ing and Watering. 


They will thus come to their Perfection at a 
very agreeable Time, after the early Crops are 
conſumed; and with due Care they will continue 
to produce till the latter End of Of ober. 

To keep the Plants in Vigour for this Produce, 


| 


let the Gardener form his Practice upon the gene- 
ral Rule we have laid down in regard to all Ve- 
getation, which is, that the ultimate End of Na- 
ture in the Growth of Plants is the Ripening of 
their Seeds; and that nothing exhauſts them 
| like it, 
| Let him take Care to gather the Beans from 
theſe Plants as faft as they acquire a due Bigneſs ; 
for when they are ſuffered to remain any longer, 
Nature is at work to ripen their Seeds, and the 
great Purpoſe of a ſucceſlive Produce of young 
Fruit is ſtopped. 


| Let them be cleared of all that are of any Big- 
neſs, every third Day; and after every Gathering 
let them be well watered : this will promote the 


the Growth of freſh Crops will continue as long 
as the old. ones are taken off, till Froſt deſtroys 
the Plants, 

The great Care of Weeding and Watering ig 
to be continued this Week throughout all the 
Kitchen-Ground ; but it is moſt eſſential to thoſe 
Kinds which have been newly tranſplanted. 

The Endive and Celeri that have been planted 
out for blanching, muſt be conſtantly and regu· 
larly ſupplied with Water. 

The Lettuces will require the ſame Refreſ · 
ment; and for both theſe Crops a great Care is 
required to protect them from the Slugs, or naked 


; 


Snails : theſe ſhould be killed every Morning and 
Evening, and after Showers. 


E DE N: 


burſting out of a new Set of Flowers, and the 
ſetting of more Pods; and in this Kind of Bean 
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FLORA, or the PLEASURE-GAR DEN. 


I. 


Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


1. The BLOOD-SPOTTED CARNATION. 


July. 


E enter now upon the Flowers of Sum- Theſe are the Gardeners Diſtinctions: *tis fit July. 
— mer: what we have hitherto deſcribed | our Pupil know them, that he may be able to call 
Pl. 43. are but the lateſt of the Spring, tho? | each by its proper Title; and if to theſe he adds 


Fig. 1, interſperſed with ſome which wander from their | the two-coloured Kind, which has the white on 
proper Seaſons, and flower too early for their juſt | the under Side of the Petal, and the purple entire 
Time. | J | on the upper, to which they give the Name of 

The Diſtinctions in Nature are not kept up | PAINxTED Lapy; he has all their general 
with Exactneſs on this Head; and thoſe have | Terms. | | 
therefore uſed an uncertain Method, who arranged Under each of theſe Heads there are innumera- 
the Garden Flowers according to the Seaſons. | ble Diſtinctions of Flowers raiſed from Seeds; and 
We take them ' occaſionally as they come into | theſe the Gardeners have named after the Heroes 
Flower, in thoſe Gardens whence our Store of of old Time, DAR Ius and AcniLLEs; or after 
Obſervation is ſupplied ; and the preſent Plate | their Mafters. Science would ſmile to enumerate 
contains two Spring Flowers among thoſe | theſe, nor would Volumes contain them, 
of Summer, as the preceding have given ſome of RE a, who wrote half a Century ago, has named 
the Summer Plants with thoſe of Spring. more than four hundred; and our Induſtry fince 

The Carnation is the great Pride of the Floriſt's | his Time has made that Number trifling. | 
Summer Collection; and this Kind with which we All theſe, that is every thing which is properly | 
open the Scene of their Beauties, tho? one of the called a Carnation, the Botanical Student is to 


earlieſt, is not the leaſt elegant. know, are Seedling Varieties of the common 1 
It is one of the more ſimply variegated Kind; | Clove July-flower, ſo named expreſſively from its | 

the additional Colour being ſimple, and laid on | Scent reſembling that of the Clove Spice, and l 

in Spots. This Diſpoſition is what gives a Car- | from July its Time of flowering. _ 

nation the Name of PriqueTTEz. When the addi- From this Stock we ſhall trace them under the 


tional Colour is in Streaks, if it be only one, the | ſucceeding Head, which is the Clove Julyflower 
Flower in their Language is called a FLAK E; if | little altered, nor yet broke into Spots or Streaks, 


more than one, it is a BIZARRE. or other Diviſions of different Colours, 
Numb. XLIII. 
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July. 


They have erred, who ſuppoſed the Julyflower | 


— itſelf might be refa d to the common Pink, for 


Pl. 43. 
Fig. 2. 


it is a Species truly diſtinct, 

We have in this Place given the three in Suc- 
ceſſion ; that the Botanical Student may compre- 
hend their true Nature without Confuſion, and 
the Gardener read their proper Difference. 

Thoſe who have conſidered the Carnations as 
diſtin& Kinds, and honoured them with particular 
Names, have called this blood - ſpotted Flower 
the Red Piquette, and the Red Pounced Carnation : 
and the Latin Authors, Caryopbyllus maximus va- 
riegatus, and Betonica coronaria, fore pleno maxi- 
ma, punitis rubris variegata. The firſt is the 
Name of CAsp AR, the other of Jon Bavnine. 

In the plain or ſimple State, the ſame Authors 
have called the Plant Caryophyllus altilis major, and 
Betonica coronaria ſativa. 


4 


Theſe and the other Varieties Linn avs com- 


prehends under one general Name. Haying uſed 
the Word Caryophyllus as the Denomination of the 
Clove Spice Tree, he appropriates for this, the Term 
Diantbus; and adds, as the Name of the preſent 
Species, floribus ſolitariis, ſquammis calycinis ſub- 
ovatis, breviſſimis, corollis crenatis : Single and 
dented-flowered Dianthus, with the Scales of the 
Cup very ſhort, and of a Figure nearly oval. 

This is the diſtinct and proper Name of the 
ſingle Clove Julyflower, and it equally agrees with 
all the others. | 

The Number and the Colouring of the Petals 
in a Flower our Student knows is no Mark of a 


ſpecific Difference: this is all the Variation, 


though unlimited in the Diſpoſition, which there 
is between the common Flower and the whole Fa- 
mily of Carnations raiſed from it; the Piquets, 
Bizarres, Flakes, and all the reſt of our Carna- 
tions. 

The Plant is unaltered thro' all theſe Varieties 
of the Flower, and the ſame Deſcription will al- 


ways ſuit it. 


The Root is fibrous. 
The Stalk is round, ſmooth, and of a pale 


pearly green, jointed with ſwelling Knots, two 


Foot high, and divided into a few Branches. 

The Leaves are of the ſame Tinge with the 
Stalk, but deeper, a pearly grey mixed with a 
ligkt green: they are oblong, narrow, graſſy, 
ſharp- pointed, and of a firm Subſtance, and they 
ſtand two at each Joint. 

The Flowers terminate the main Stalk and all 
its Branches, and they are large and elegant, full 


of Petals, diſpoſed with great Regularity, and 
ſtained with lively Colours. 


The Cup is double; the inner one cylindrick July 
and long; the outer compoſed only of four 


flight Scales. Theſe riſe immediately from the 
Head of the Stalk, and are oval, pointed, and 
of a firm Subſtance : two of them have their Si- 
tuation a little lower than the others : from the 
Hollow made by theſe, riſes the inner or cylin- 
drick Cup ; this is what Gardeners call the Pod of 
the Carnation : it is of a pale Colour and firm 
Subſtance, erect, hollow, and divided at the Top 
into five Parts. Theſe were meant by Nature to 
give an eaſy. Opening for the Petals; and the 
Gardener muſt aſſiſt, by cutting them down far- 
ther, when he has raiſed the Plant in its full 
Size and Glory. 

The Body of the Flower is compoſed of nu« 
merous regular and elegant Petals; their Ground, 


Colour is a pure and perfect white; and upon 


this are ſcattered little Dots of various Forms, of 
full and fine Blood- red; theſe ſeldom run into 


one another; they leave no large Space of the 


Petal vacant, nor are they in one Part more nu- 
merous than in another. In this conſiſts the 
Beauty of the Flower : from this State there are 
innumerable Variations. In the Place of regular 
Spots the Red will ſometimes run into Clouds; 
and inſtead of this deep Blood-Red it will be pale 
and faint, or tinged with Blue, and emulate 
the Purple. 

The Student who would refer the Plant to its 
proper Claſs, muſt examine a ſingle Clove July- 
flower: from this Stock it is derived, and he 
will here find the regular and unaltered Characters. 

The Petals are five: they have long narrow 
Baſes, equal to the Depth of the inner Cup : the 
Body of each Petal is broad, obtuſe, and notched. 

In the Centre riſe ten Filaments ; they are 
ſmalleſt at the Top; their Length is equal to the 
Cup, and they have ſpreading Buttons, of an 
oval but ſomewhat oblong Form, compreſſed and 


incumbent. In the Midſt of theſe appear two 


conſpicuous Styles, longer than the Filaments, 
with crooked pointed Tops. 


The ten Filaments refer the Plant to the De- 
candria of LIx x æ us, and the two Styles place it 
under the ſecond Section, the Digynia. 


The Culture of this is the ſame with that of 
the other Carnations, which we ſhall deliver ar 
large in a ſucceeding Number, deſcribing two other 
very conſpicuous Kinds: in this we have propos'd to 
acquaint the Student with the true Form and 
Characters of the Flower, and the Nature of its 
innumerable Variegations. | 


2. 


We have obſerved that the Carnations are all 
ſeminal Varieties of the Clove Julyflower, vari- 
ouſly altered by Culture in the Size, Number, 
and Colours of the Petals: this is leſs altered 
chan moſt others. The Colour is ſimple, though 
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The GREAT CRIMSON CARNATION. 


the Form very elegant, and it may not improperly 


| be called the double Crimſon Julyflower. 


Linn &vs comprehends it with the reſt, under 
the Name we have expreſs'd, as the proper Deno- 
mination of the preceding Kind, nor does it differ 

| in 


July in de general Aſpect or Manner of Growth, un- any Spots, Streaks, or other Variegations z and July. | 
Me in that it is larger. 
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The Root is compoſed of many Jang and thick 


Fibres. 
'The Stalk is two Foot high, round, lender, 


but firm; jointed, and of a pale green. 


The Leaves are placed in Pairs, 4 and are narrow, 
and ſharp- -pointed. 

The Flower is very large, and full of Petals; 
they are broad and deeply jagged at the Edge. 


the Petals naturally ſpread out in a bold and — 


pleaſing Manner. 

The Beauty of this Kind is Doubleneſs, but 
it will ſometimes riſe ſingle ; and is then far from 
a deſpicable Flower. 

This is one of the firſt and eaſieſt Changes 


from the common Clove Julyflawer ; and its Seeds 


are a very proper Kind for raiſing more Varieties, 


The Manner, we have obſerved already, will be 


'The Colour is a deep and fine Crimſon, without | given in a ſucceeding Number, 
3. GREAT TOBACCO, 
Pl 43. This is a tall and not inelegant Plant; familiarly they are hairy, as the Stalk. The Ribs are larga, 
Fig. 3- enough known now of ſome Years, but not un- | their Taſte is very acrid, and they tinge the Spittle 


worthy a Place in any Garden among the taller 


yellow. 


Growths, The Flowers ſtand in great Numbers on the 

It was altogether unknown to the Antients, for Tops of all the Branches, and they are large, 
we have received it from America, nor is it Native | and of a delicate though not ſtrong Red. 
of any other Part of the World : the Reader 
is therefore to expect no antient Greek or Latin 
Name for it. 

From Nicor, who firſt brought it into Europe 
in 1559, the Plant obtained the Name Nico- 
tiana: this has been the moſt received but not the 
only one in Uſe : ſome have taken the Bra- 83 
filian Term Pætum, others have made Latin of Th pi 1 L 
the Word Tobacco, by which we uſually call it in e eg eee e aa Petal, and is 
Engliſh; and ſome affecting more Correctneſs Gama 4. The Tube * long, and the 
than they had Application to poſſeſs, refered it to | . outh broad and ip reading, divided by Indent- 4 
the Henbane Kind, and called it — Peru. an elne um ie Fan. Within this | i 
3 are placed five Filaments, with oblong But- f 

C. Bavnine, and the other Writers of his | tons, and a ſingle long ſlender Style with its ö 
Time, have called this Species Nicotiana latifolia, Head. | 
broad-leaved Tobacco ; but that is an ill-choſen The five Filaments refer the Plant to the fifth L 
Term, for there are ſome other Species whoſe Claſs of the Linn an Syſtem, the Pentandria; 1 
Leaves are proportionably broader. and the ſingle Style to the firſt Section under that | 

LinnAus retains the Name Nicotiana; and Head, the Monogynia. [ 
adds, as the Diſtinction of the Species, foliis lan- | 
ceolatis : Tobacco with lanceolate Leaves. 

What he expreſſes by /anceolate, is a Leaf 
broadeſt in the Middle, and ſmall to the Point, | It is an Annual, Native of the warmer Parts of 
and this perfectly characteriſes the Plant; for no America, but living very well in the more Nor- i 
other known Species has them of that Form. It thern Latitudes ; and with due Care, and with a j 
is entirely diſtinct from the Henbane, and all very little Trouble, may be raiſed to the greateſt Per- 1 
other Genera; and is the Kind of Nicotiana, of fection in our Gardens. It would not be difficult j 
whoſe Leaves there is that vaſt Conſumption for to cultivate it in Fields for Uſe, if the Laws 9 | 
the Articles of Tobacco and Snuff. Permiſſion. ö 

The Root is compoſed of numerous thick 
white Fibres, connected to a ſmall Head. | will ſucceed beſt in a ſheltered Situation. 


The Stalk is two Yards high, round, firm, of a The Seeds muſt be ſown at the latter End of Fe- 
pale green tinged with a reddiſh brown, and to- bruary, on a common Hot-Bed, and the Plant muſt 
ward the Top branched ; hairy, and full of a] be treated with the ſame Management as the other 
ſpungy Pith. tender Annuals: when it has been removed about N | 
The Leaves are large, and of a light green; | twice, and is hardened to the Air, it muſt be i 
they have no Footſtalks; but adhering to the | planted in rich Garden Mould, well dug, and be | 
Stem by a broad Baſe, they are thence dilated | allowed full Scope of Room. The Plants ſhould 
each Way to the Middle, and from that Part | ſtand four Foot aſunder, and the Earth be hoed 
again grow ſmaller to the Point. This is the | once in a Fortnight between them: they will thus ö 
Ianceolated Form. grow in as much Vigour as in America, Ivy pro- | 
The Colour is pale in the upper Leaves, and duce innumerable Flowers. 7 


The Seed- veſſel is large, and of an oval Form, 
and contains numerous Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 


Each Flower has its Cup, which is of an oval 
Figure, ſhort, of one Piece, divided into five 
ſlight Segments at the Verge; and this, as well 
as the Leaves and Stalk, are clammy to the 


Culture of this ToBacco. I 


_ 


The Plant loves a deep rich Soil, and with us | 


The | 
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Pl. 43. 
Fig. 4. 


The Care of ſaving Seeds for a next Year's 
Crop, ſhould come early into the Gardener's 
Mind : he ſhould mark the ſtrongeſt Plant as 
ſoon as they come into Flower, and not ſuffer 
this to exhauſt itſelf by too large a bloom: he 


ſhould cheriſh the ten or twelve Flowers that firſt } 


eco - * TIE" & | "ye * 


' 
ö 


open, and take off all ſucceeding Buds. 
theſe, the Seeds will be ripened in a moſt perfect 


Manner, and his next Vear's Plants will very well 
ſnew the Effect of his Care. 
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4. DOUBLE ROSE CAMPION. 


The Gardener is well acquainted with this 
Plant, and its eaſy Culture : he knows that Cam- 
pion is the Engliſh Name of Lychnis, ſynonymous 
with Catch-fly; and he cannot need be told, that 
this particular Kind obtained the Addition of Roſe 
from the glorious red, and Luſtre of the Flower. 

It has long been an Ornament of our Gar- 
dens, and from all Time the Botanical Writers 
have deſcribed and celebrated it. | 

Dioscoripes has mentioned in too expreſs 
Terms to be miſunderſtood; and from him many 
of the later Authors have called it Lychnis Coro- 


naria, Dioscokipis ſativa; others Lychnis Coro- 


maria, and CamERarivs ſimply Lychnis. 


Our Student muſt be told that Linn zvs, 
whom all with Reafon follow now in Botany, 
has diſcovered in the Characters of the ſeveral 
Plants joined by others under the common Name 
Lychnis, the Foundation of a Diſtinction into ſe- 
veral Genera. This is highly uſeful, for the Ex- 
tenſiveneſs of the old Genera was one of the 
greateſt Faults of the Syſtems. | 


He has ſeparated from the reſt the Cockle, 
this, and ſome others; and given the new eſta- 
bliſhed Genus the Name Agroftemma : to which 
as the Diſtinction of the preſent Species, he adds, 
Tomentoſa, foliis ovato lanceolatis, petalis integris 
coronatis : woolly Agroſtemma, with lanceolate 
oval Leaves, and undivided coronated Petals. 


By this Name he expreſſes the Roſe Campion in 
its ſingle State, and our Pupil knows that no pecu- 
liar Denomination is needed to this double Flower; 
a Multiplicity of Petals never being underſtood 
as a Mark of a diſtin& Species, but of a ſeminal 
Variety. 

The Root is long and hung with innumerable 
thick Fibres. 

The Leaves riſe in a vaſt Tuft, and are oblong, 
and lanceolate, but with ſomewhat of the oval 


Form. They are white, woolly, and ſoft to the 


Touch. | 


The Stalks riſe among theſe numerous, thick, 
round, jointed, and two Foot or more in 
Height. They are woolly and whitiſh as the 
Leaves, and toward the Top they ſend out many 
Branches. 

The Leaves ſtand in Pairs on theſe, and are 
oblong, pointed, and of the ſame whitiſh Co- 


lour, with the fame woolly Covering. They | 


have no Footſtalks, but partly encloſe the Stalk 
at the Baſe. 


The Flowers terminate the main Stem, and all | 


the Branches. They are very large, double, or 


full of curled and waved Petals, and of a moſt 


elegant and rich crimſon. This would be in any 


Plant extreamly conſpicuous ; but in this it is 
elegantly heightened by a Contraſt with the 

The Student knows he is to find a ſingle 
Flower in order to trace the Characters of the 


Plant; for in this Multiplicity of Petals the Fi- 


laments are often obſcured,” obliterated, or loſt. 


In the ſingle Roſe Campion he will ſee the Cup 
compoſed of one Piece; tubular, of a tough Sub- 
ſtance, and cut into five ſlender Segments at the 
Rim. | | 

The Body of the Flower is compoſed of five 
Petals. Theſe have narrow Baſes of the Length 
of the Cup, and their Bodies are ſpread open, 
broad, and obtuſe. ; 


In the Centre ſtand ten Filaments, ſmall at 
the Top, and fixed in an alternate Order to the 
Baſes of the Petals. They are crowned with 
ſimple Buttons. 

In the Midſt of theſe riſes an oval Rudiment 
and from it five Styles of the Length of the Fi- 
laments, crowned with ſimple Heads. An oval 
Seed-veſſel follows, containing numerous dotted 


| Bends. | 


| 


The ten Filaments refer this Plant to the De- 
candria of Linnzus; and the five Styles to the 
fifth Section under that Head, containing the 
Pentagynia. 


Culture of this Lycavis. 


The Plant is a perennial, hardy, and ſpreading 
at the Root: it is a Native of Hach, and of 
the Greek Iſlands, and has been very long intro- 
duced into the Gardens of the more northern 
Parts of Europe. Fey 

The Student muſt not wonder that we aſcer- 
tain this as the Lychnis of the old Greeks, though 


they have left but ſhort Accounts of it; a Prac- 


tice we have often Occaſion to lament in their 
Writings concerning Plants, too common at that 
Time to need Deſcription. What they have faid 
agrees with it perfectly; and PLIx V, who at ran- 


dom places the Lychnis among the Roſes, yet 


gives ſome Confirmation ; for he ſays the Petals 
of the Flower never exceeded five in Number. 


The Antients therefore, though they eſteemed 
the Plant, knew it only in the ſingle State of the 
Flower. | 

In this meaner Condition it is ſtill beautiful; 
and though neglected with us who have doubled 
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Thus 
the whole Strength of Nature being employed on 
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the Flowers, and varied their Colouring, they 


— ford of it m F lower Pots, Feſtoons and 


Garlands; and wanting Cotton, they uſed the 
downy Subſtance which covers its Leaves for the 
Wicks of Lamps. Hence was derived its Name 
Lychnis, from the Greek aux, a Lamp; and 
therefore 'tis to be lamented, that LIx x Æ us va- 
ried it. | 

He has uſed Lychius as a Term for another 

Genus; which not having this Character, could 
not have been called among the Antients by that 
Name. 
The Addition of Roſe to its Name ſeems to 
have come down to us from PLiny, who con- 
ſidered it in his rude Way as a Roſe; but he 
adds to the Certainty of this particular Plant 
being meant, by his obſerving that it has no 
Smell. 

From this wild Plant the common ſingle Field 
Roſe Campion, improved by the Culture then 
known in Greece and Hab), our ſuperior Art has 
raiſed the elegant double Flower we here repre- 
ſent; and ſome other fine Varieties. 

The Plant requires a deep Soil ; and will grow 
in any that has that Quality. It is eaſily increaſed 
by parting the Roots: but this, though it ſatisfy 
the common Gardener, is not the Method to Per- 
fection. 

To raiſe all the Varieties of it in their full 
Beauty, a proper Soil muſt be adapted; the 
Plants muſt be raiſed from Seeds; and according 
to our Method of tracing every Article from the 


very Origin of Improvement, this muſt be under- 


taken in the following Manner: 


Mix equal Parts of rich Paſture Earth, and 
River Mud: to a Barrow of this add three Pecks 
of coarſe but clean Sand, and one Peck of Wood- 
pile Earth; and the ſame Quantity of Cow Dung, 
old, and well rotted. This is the proper Soil; 
and in this I have found the Plant thrive be- 
yond what is uſually to be ſhewn. 


This ſhould be mixed up in Autumn, and lie a 
Year; it ſhould be turned often to blend its Parts, 
to give it the Influence of the Air, and to pre- 
vent the Growth of Weeds. 


This being prepared, let the Gardener mark 
a Plant of the common ſingle Roſe Campion for 
Seed. Let him chuſe a ſtrong and healthy Root, 
and watch its flowering. Let him cut off all 
Stems but the principal; and when about a dozen 
Flowers are open, let him take off three or four 
of the weakeſt, and worſt looking of theſe ; and 
after that, pull off all others in the Bud juſt as 
they are about to open. Thus will the whole 
Effort of Nature be employed on ripening the 
Seeds of theſe eight or nine Flowers; which the 
Gardener muſt alſo promote by clearing the 


Ground for a Yard about the Plant, and at 
Times breaking and watering it. 


When the Seeds are thoroughly ripe, let him 
harden them upon a papered Shelf, in an airy 
Room, and in the Middle of Auguſt ſow them in 
a ſhelter'd Part of the Nurſery, upon a Bed of the 


Compoſt raked very fine. Let them be covered 
N? 43. 


a Quarter of an Inch with Mould, and a Haw— 
thorn Buſh laid over the Ground. 


In this Bed they muſt be kept careful- 
ly weeded and watered till big enough to re- 
move. 

The fineſt plants muſt then be tranſplanted to 
a new Bed of the ſame Compoſt, and ſet at ſix 
Inches Diſtance. 

The others being left at the ſame Diſtance in 
the Seed-bed. They muſt in both Places be 
from time to time weeded and watered, and they 
will come to Flower the firſt Year, 


There will be found among them a great 
many of the common Kind, but ſeveral alſo of 
other Colours : the beſt of theſe muſt be planted 
out in the Garden in the latter End of Auguſt, 
and Seeds from the fineſt of thoſe improved Plants 
muſt be ſown in the ſame Manner, 


Thus from two or three Sowings there will be 
produced all the known Varieties of the Plant : 
There will be many double Flowers; and of 
theſe, as well as the ſingle, there will be a Variety 
in Colouring. Some will be of the natural deep, 


July, 
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velvety crimſon of the original Flower; ſome 


deeper yet, and purpliſh ; others paler and ap- 
proaching to the Peach-bloom Colour, and ſome 
white; but the moſt elegant of all will be the 


large double Flowers, whoſe ground Colour is 


white, and whoſe Petals are ſtained curiouſly with 
a fine Bluſh of red, pale, and fleſhy. 


Theſe fine Flowers obtained from Seed, muſt 
be nurſed afterwards with all Care. The Roots 
muſt be taken up every Seaſon after the flower- 
ing is over : the beſt Time for this is the third 
Week in Auguſt. The Compoſt ſhould be re- 
moyed, and freſh put in its Place at this Time, 
and all the young Heads which have been pro- 
duced about the old Root ſhould be taken off; 
the dead Leaves taken off from them, and from 
the old ones, and the Fibres trim'd. 


The old Roots being thus cleaned, muſt be 


planted in freſh Compoſt at fifteen Inches Diſ- 
tance, and they wlll then flower in full Perfec- 


tion the ſucceeding Lear. 


The Off. ſets will be too ſmall to bring into the 


Flower Garden; and they ſhould be planted in a 
| Nurſery Bed of the ſame Compoſt, at five Inches 


aſunder, to ſtand till they are in a flowering 
Condition. . 


The old Roots muſt be kept clear from Weeds 
and when the Mould between them is too dry, a 


little Water muſt be allowed; but this muſt be 


given in Moderation, for too much impairs their 
Strength. 


In Spring let every Plant be looked carefully 
over; all dead Leaves taken off, and the Ground 
broke about their Roots. 


At this Time a ſmall Caterpillar is apt to lie 
concealed in the Heart of the young Shoot, and 
to be very hurtful. Let the Leaves be pulled 
aſunder, and the Creature taken out ; and if this 
do not prove effectual, ſome Tobacco Duſt muſt be 


ſtrewn over the Plants. This generally deſtroys 
them. 
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July. The two fineſt Kinds of Roſe Campion are the | theſe does beſt in the free Ground, the latter in July 
a Pot. : 


—— double purple, and the double white ſtained with 


Pl. 43. 
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red, called the Maiden's Bluſh, 


The former of 


;, COMMON GARDEN PINK. 


If there were no Carnations the common Pink 


would be eſteemed : but they are ſo like it, and 
ſo much ſuperior, that it is ſeen in an ill-light in 
the Compariſon. 
We have obſerved before, that they err who 
ſuppoſe the Carnation raiſed from it by Culture, 


the Species is different: but as the Clove July- 


flower, under the curious Gardener's Hand, pro- 
duces all the Variety of that elegant Flower, this 
common Pink affords ſeveral beautiful Varieties. 

All the old Writers have mentioned it; and 
under the general Name Caryophyllus, they add 
vulgaris and Hortenſis. 

C. BauhINE calls it Caryophyllus Simplex fore 
minore pallide rubente, and Lobel Caryophyllus flore 
pallido ſuave rubente. 

We have had Occaſion to obſerve before, that 
Linnavus has changed the generical Name in 
this Inſtance, and calls the Plant Dianthus : he 
adds as the Diſtinction of this Species, floribus ſo- 


litariis ſquammis calycinis lanceolatis binis, corollis 


crenatis : ſingle flowered Dianthus, with the two 


Scales of the Cup ſpear pointed, and the Petals 
indented, 

The Root is compoſed of numerous long and 
rough Fibres, connected to a ſmall Head. 


The Stalks are weak, and lie in part upon the | 
Pink is a Mixture of good dry Paſture Earth, 
and the Rubbiſh of an old Wall; about one fifth 
of the latter is a fit Proportion; but tis an 


Ground, they are very numerous; their Colour is 
a pale greyiſh green, and their Height about a 
Foot. | 

The Leaves are placed in Pairs, and the Stalks 
at the Origin of every Pair have a round Joint 


or Knot: they are narrow, pointed, of a firm Sub- 


ſtance, and of a whitiſh green. 


The Flowers are numerous: One always 


\ crowns the principal Stalk, and there are ſeveral 


others on the Tops of Side-ſhoots ; they are na- 
turally of a pale Fleſh Colour, with a Crown of 
a deeper Colour in the Centre. 

Fach is placed in a long cylindrick Cup, at the 
Baſe of which is a ſmaller, compoſed of pointed 
Scales. 

The Petals are five; they have long narrow 
Baſes, and they are deeply cut and jagged at the 
Edges. Ten Filaments ſtand within as in the 
Carnation, with two Styles; theſe refer the Plant 
to the ſame Claſs and Section, the Decandria 
Digynia. 

Culture of this Pixk. 


The Plant is a Native of moſt Parts of Europe; 
and wherever the Chance of Winds has thrown it 
by Seeds blown from Gardens, it thrives as well 
in England wild, as with all the Aſſiſtance of Art. 

Where it is Native, the Soil which favours it 


3 


{ moſt is rocky, dry, and barren: in the ſame 


Manner we never ſee the Flower in greater Per- 
fection than when the ſcattered Seeds have ſtruck 
upon a Wall, and the Plant hangs, wildly wanton- 
ing in the Winds, from the Coping. _ 
Something like this we ſhould attempt in Gar- 
dens; and as 'tis the Buſineſs of ingenious Art 
to improve upon the Hints given by Nature, our 
Endeavour ſhould be to give the Plant as dry 


and warm a Soil as it loves wild; but not ſo 


barren. 

On this dry Quality of the Earth in which it 
grows, depends the Fragrance of the Flowers. 
That Quality is in a great Meaſure loſt when the 
Plant has an ill choſen Soil; but in the perfect 
State of Nature it is of a fine Smell at a con- 
ſiderable Diſtance. 

The common Way of propagating Pinks is by 
Layers, which they produce in Abundance, and 
which take root very readily: but this limits the 
Gardener to a few Kinds; and as he generally 
plants theſe at random, without regard to the 
Soil or Expoſure, they ſeldom attain their full 


| Beauty. The true Method is to raiſe them from 
Seed, and he who ſees the Effect will never think 
the Trouble to have been too great. | 


The Soil I have found to ſucceed beſt with the 


eſſential Article that the Mixture he a Year be- 
fore it is uſed. | 

In the Seaſon let ſome good Plants be marked 
for Seed; theſe ſhould be ſuch as have the firmeſt 
Stalks and faireſt Flowers. 

Let the Seed be ſaved with the uſual Care; 
and in the Beginning of the April! following, let 


it be ſown in the Nurſery on a Bed of Paſture 


Earth,. without any Mixture, freſh taken up, and 
broke extreamly fine. A Quarter of an Inch of 
the ſame Mould muſt be ſifted over them; and 
when the Bed is dry a little, Water muſt be given 
with great Care. | 
In the Beginning of May the Plants will ap- 
pear, and about the Middle of June they will be 
fit to remove, | 
A Bed muſt be then prepared with the Com- 
poſt z and Lines being drawn at four Inches Diſ- 
tance along and acroſs, the young Plants muſt be 
brought in and placed, one in the Middle of 
every Square. They muſt be watered at Times 
till they have taken root; and weeded carefully. 
In the latter End of Auguſt they muſt be again 
tranſplanted into another Bed of the ſame Com- 
poſt, and allowed eight Inches Diſtance. They 
3 muſt 
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aut be weeded and watered carefully in this 


— Bed, and kept without any farther Removal to 


Pl. 43. 
Fig. 6. 


flower. 

When it is ſeen which are fineſt, they muſt be 
the ſucceeding Autumn tranſplanted again into 
a freſh Bed of Compoſt, and placed at a Foot 
Diſtance, that there may be room for laying the 
Shoots in order to encreaſe them farther. 


In this Manner the good Kinds are to be en- 


Pink, will be produced many very elegant Vari- 
eties; the Pheaſant's Eye, the old Man's Head, 
the Shock, the Damaſk, and many which have 
no Names; for every large Sowing will produce a 
new Flower or two; and the Stock thus encreaſe 


| continually. 


6 MAJESTICK CROWN 


The common Crown Imperial is well known 
and this, though an elegant Kind, 1s nothing 
more than a Variety from Seed ; flowering later, 
and diſtinguiſhed by the Splendor of its Colour- 
ing, and by the ſecond Stage of Flowers. Some- 
times there riſes above theſe a third from the ſame 
Wantonneſs of Nature, under a delayed Planta- 
tion, and rich Soil. 

The Flowers in the ſecond, and even thoſe in 
the third Crown, will ſometimes arrive at a tole- 
rable Luſtre; but when they do not, they are {till 
a greater Advantage: they terminate the Stalk 
agreeably, and they draw up abundant Juices ; 
which, if not employed to bring themſelves to 
Perfection, feed the lower Stage with a more Can 
uſual Nouriſhment. 

The Writers on Flowers have all anmad this 
Variety, and too many of them in their uſual 
Way, have treated it as a diſtinct Species, They 
call it Corona imperialis duplici corona, and Corona 
imperialis triplici corona: the Crown Imperial, 
with a double and with a triple Crown; and 
when the Flower have been diverſified in Colour, 
they have named it as if yet another Species, 
Corona imperialis flore luteo ſtriato: the ſtriped 
flowered Crown Imperial. J. Bavnine has 


called it alſo 7 uſai ,, and CASPAR BAUHINE refers 


it to the Lillies. | or . 45 


LiIixN As, much more correct than theſe, de- 
nies it a diſtint Genus; for the Characters are 
the ſame with thoſe of the Fritillary: he refers 
it to that Kind; and for Diſtinction of the Spe- 
cies adds, racemo comoſo inferne nudo, foliis integer- 
rimis : Fritillary with undivided Leaves, with a 
leafy Head, and the Stalk naked under the 


Flowers. 


The Root is bulbous, but of a particular Form, 


rounded, thick and flatted; and is compoſed of 
many thick, pointed, juicy Scales; of a yel- 
lowiſh white, more or leſs tinged with purple, 
and of a diſagreeable rank Smell. 

From this, early in Spring, burſts through the 
Mould a vaſt firm Shoot, cluſtered with Leaves, 
and loaded with the Buds of many Flowers. As 


the Plant advances in Height, it acquires a more 
regular Form. 


The Stalk riſes to two Foot and a half in 
Height, and is very thick, firm, ſtriated, and 
green. 5 

The Leaves are placed irregularly, and in 
great Numbers about the lower Part of it: they 


IMPERIAL. 


are long, moderately broad ; of a fine oreen, 
ſharp pointed, and undivided at the Edges. For 
ſome Space above theſe Leaves the Stalk is naked, 
ſmooth, of a faint yellowith green tinged with a 
purpliſh Caſt; and frequently ſpotted very beau- 
tifully. At the Top ſtands an elegant Head, 
compoſed partly of Flowers, partly of Leaves. 


The Flowers are eight or ten in number, and 
they riſe each between two of thoſe Leaves which 
form the comoſe Head. Theſe Leaves are placed 
obliquely upwards, and m a Crown like that of 
the Pineapple. 


The Flowers hang down as in | the other Fritil- 
laries. 

Each has its ſeparate Footſtalk; and in the 
Foray State of the Plant, theſe, with the 
Crown of Leaves, terminate the whole. But in 
the redundant Condition wherein it is here figured, 
the main,Stalk is not terminated by the Head of 
Flowers and Leaves, but continued thro? them: 
and after running up naked and flender to a little 
Height above the Tops of the Leaves, it has a 
ſecond ſmaller Crown of Leaves and Flowers, 
diſpoſed exactly as the firſt, but leſs. 


Above theſe there will alſo ſometimes riſe ano- 
ther. 


The Flower in theſe upper Stages perfectly 
reſemble thoſe of the lower, but they are leſs 
beautiful. 


rallel Petals, diſpoſed in a campanulated Form, 
and without a Cup. 


At the Baſe of each Petal, on the Inſide of the 
Flower, is a conſpicuous hollow, rounded and 


filled with a tranſparent Liquor: theſe are the 
Nectaria of the Plant. 


The Filaments are ſix, and the Style is ſingle. 


The Buttons are oblong and ſquared, and the 
Head of the Style is divided into three Parts. 
This ſhews the Plant to be one of the Hexandria 
Monogynia of LINN AUS, his ſixth Claſs, and its 
firſt Section. 

The Colour of the Flowers is yellow : but 
under the various Stages of Culture they have 
this in different Tinges and Degrees. In the Con- 
dition wherein we repreſent it, the yellow is 


Stripes of a fainter Gold, very pleaſing, 


Culture 


| Each Flower is compoſed of ſix 8 pa- 


ſtrong, and not unfrequently there run through it 


July. 


creaſed; and from theſe Sowings of the common ʒ 
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coccinco: 
LIN NÆ us, who reckons all the Variations of | 


Flower: 


Culture of this CRown IMPERIAL. 


The common Method of propagating the Plant 
is by its Off-ſets; theſe are produced freely, and 
they grow with little Trouble to Perfection: but 
we ſhall recommend in this, as in all other In- 
ſtances, where there can be Varieties obtained, the | 
raiſing it from Seed. 

To this Purpoſe, let the Seeds be ſaved from 


ſuch Plants as are robuſt, and have a great Num- 


ber of Flowers. 

Let this be ſown in Autumn upon any of the 
light Compoſts, and the Young Plants weeded 
and watered. 

When their Leaves decay, let them be covered | 
with a Finger's Breadth of the ſame Soil ſifted 
over them. 


The next Year let them be planted at fix Inches 


b 


Diſtance in another Bed, and there . ſtand to 
flower. 

Let the fineſt be marked, and tranſplanted i into 
a new Bed, at two Foot Diſtance; and if theſe 
double and triple crown'd Kinds do not appear 
from this Sowing, let the Seeds of thoſe ſelected 


Plants be ſown again, and treated with the ſame 


Care. | 

When the fineſt of this ſecond Sowing have 
been planted out in their proper Beds, let them 
be propagated by Off-ſets. 

The true Management is to take the Roots up as 
ſoon as the Leaves decay, and hardening them in 
the Air, to keep them out of the Ground till Auguſt. 

They muſt then be planted at a Yard Diſtance, 
and this repeated every Year, taking off the Off- 
ſets, and planting them in a Bed in the Nurſery, 
till they are of a Bigneſs to flower in Per- 
fection. 


7. 


This is the lateſt of the Anemone Kind, and 
one of the moſt beautiful. At whatever Time it 
flowered, the Elegance of its Colouring would 
deſerve Attention; but there is a great additional 
Merit in its thus mixing its Spring Colouring with 
the Bloom of Summer. 

Moſt of the Writers on F lowers have mentioned 
it : they call it Anemone Chalcedonia maxima, and 
Maxima Polyanthos. Others, Anemone latifolio flore 
the ſcarlet broad-leaved Anemone. 


Colouring, and Number of Petals in the Flower, 
as the Marks only of Seedling Varieties, diſtin- 
guiſhes the original Plant to which this is to be 
refered, by the Figure of its Leaves. He calls 
it Anemone foliis digitatis, Finger'd-leav'd Anemone. 
This is his Diſtinction of what is commonly called 
the broad-leaved from the narrow or fine-leaved 
Anemone. 


The Root is tuberous, blackiſh on the Outſide, | 
white within, and hung with many long and | 


large Fibres. 


The Leaves are placed on long Footſtalks, and | 


they are of a rounded Form, but deeply cut in at 
the Edges. 

Their Colour is a pale green on the upper Side, 
and they are frequently tinged with a purpliſh 
Hue below. 

The Stalk is round, hairy, of a pale green, 
and tolerably firm, a Foot high, and ſometimes 
branched. 

Toward the Middle of this is placed a leafy 
Appendage, divided into three irregular principal 
Parts, and theſe are deep cut in again at their Edges. 
The Colour is like that of the radical Leaves, 
but without the Purple underneath. 

On the Top ſtands a large and very ſpecious 
it is compoſed of ſeveral Series of Pe- 


GREAT CHALCEDONIAN ANEM ONE. 


tals, as the other double Anemones: the outer 
ones broad and obtuſe; thoſe of the inner Ranges, 
narrow, waved, and curled. 

The Colour is a very elegant Scarlet, variega- 
ted ſometimes with a paler red, ſometimes with a 
delicate green. 

The Characters of the Plant our Student 3 
he is to ſeek in a ſingle Flower. 
ſent, as in the other Anemones, conſiſts of two 


| Rows or Series of Petals; three in each, and 
ſtands naked on the Stalk. Within are a Multi- 


tude of ſhort and ſlender Filaments, with upright 
doubled Buttons, ſurrounding a Cluſter of Ru- 


diments of Seeds, each terminated by a pointed 


Style.. 


The Filaments os 3 tha Receptacle ; and 


this with their Number ſhews the Plant one of the 
Polyandria: the Number of Styles alſo refer it 
to the Polygynia. | 


Culture of this ANEMONE, 


There is nothing particular in the Culture of 
this Anemone : it riſes from the Seed of the ſingle 
broad-leaved Kind, and muſt be encreaſed by 
parting the Roots. 

All that is particular in the Management, is, 
that it ſhould be planted late, and in a Place ſhel- 
tered from the Sun; this will favour its natural 
late Flowering, and defer it to the preſent ad- 
vanced Seaſon, at which it will be much 
more valuable, than appearing when it might be 
rivalled by Numbers of its Kindred. Flowers 
later than their natural Time have generally a 


faded Aſpect, but it is not ſo with this; under 


the Management we have directed it will be as 
full of Luſtre as thoſe in Spring. 
1 
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H E Borders being perfectly clean, the 
Plants ty'd up, and the Walks in Or- 
der, the great Attention of the Gardener for thoſe 


from Drought, If he now ſpare the needful 
Labour of Watering, all his former Skill and 
Toil will be in a great Meaſure fruſtrated. Let 


to do it carefully, and from a Pot that has a fine 
Nat... 41 
In general, Plants that are taking their Growth 


Juſt going to flower. Every one knows how much 
the Flavour of Fruit may be impaired by. too 
much Watering ; and 'tis the ſame in the Scent 
of Flowers, and in ſome Degree in their Colours. 
Many elegant Plants are ſpoiled by the Gardener's 
not knowing, or not obſerving this: ſome Wa- 
tering is needful to ſwell the Buds; but when the 
Flowers are opening, the leſs the better. 

The beſt Water for all Flowering Plants, is 
that of a ſhallow Pond, and which is open to the 
Sun; and the beſt Time of giving it is two Hours 
before Sun- ſet. 

It ſhould always 5 a Rule, that the Water 
uſed to a Plant be ſomewhat warmer than the 
Temperature of the Mould ; for if in the other 
Extream, it naturally chills the tender Fibres 
and *tis very difficult to make it exactly the ſame. 

Every Day let the Gardener look over thoſe 


or Pods harden, let him cut them off, and lay 
them with Care upon a papered Shelf to dry. 

It is a common Cuſtom to take off the Head 
of the Plant at once, when there are many Pods 
upon it; but in this Caſe, the Seed in thoſe 
which flowered laſt, will not be ripened ; and 
probably that in the Pods following the firſt 
Flowers, will be loſt; and this is the beſt Seed of 
the Plant. | 

From what I have ſeen of the Appearance, 
Difference, and Growth of Seedlings, I am con- 
vinced that the Number of bad Plants often pro- 


Article. In the Way here directed, none of the 


Seed will be loſt, and none will be preſerved but 
ſuch as is in a Condition of growing. 


Ne 43. 


in the common Ground, muſt be to defend them 


Plants which ſtand for Seed; and as the Heads | 


duced from Seed, depends principally upon this 


Care and Management. of the Ground. 


muſt be allowed more Water than thoſe which are | 


* , * 
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This done in the Borders, let the Garden 
look ag a ain over his Orange Trees. We have tl 
him. what Fruit they are whah are molt. likely | to 
come to Good, and he ſhould now give them 


the eee s. to ſee which mult he taken 
ranges may require to be thined "Po Ys 


8 Tres as much as any other Fruit. 
him obſerve to give this all over the Plants; but | 


Their, Excellence. is in their obtaining a a due 


| Growth; and this they cannot do in gur Climate 
if they, are produced on weak Parts of the Tree; 


or if, in the very beſt Parts, they eau one an- 
other. 3 
Therefore wherever an Orange lands upon a 


weak Shoot, it ſhould be taken off; and where 
two or more ſtand too cloſe to one another, the 


weakeſt and leaſt promiſing muſt be pulled away. 
There is more Beauty in a Dozen well ripen'd 
Oranges upon a Tree, than in a Hundred that 
have ſtarved one another. | 

The Diſtance at which we dire the Fruit to 


be left, will alſo ſhew it to Advantage; for the 


golden yellow is never ſo well ſeen as when in 

Contraſt with the full and fine green Leaves. 
The Pine-Apple Plants will at this Time re- 

quire a-particular Care: the Fruit will be ripening 


faſt upon them, and there is an Advantage in the 


early Time, which muſt not be neglected. The 


Plants from which this Fruit is cut will readily 
produce Suckers; and thoſe which come earlieſt 


are vaſtly the beſt, for they will be got off before 
Winter. 

To promote the Tendency there is in Nature 
to this, as ſoon as the Fruit is cut off, let the 
Plant be ſet in a warm Bed, and from Time to 
Time watered ; this muſt be done more mode- 


rately at firſt, and more largely afterwards ; and 


by this Means of Warmth' and Moiſture there 
will be a Certainty of Succeſs. 


This Week lay ſome Branches of the ſeveral 
Kinds of Paſſion-Flowers, and of the more deli- 
cate Jaſmines. The beſt Shoots to lay are thoſe 
of the freſheſt Growth, and a good Joint ſhould 
always be buried in the Mould. The Aſſiſtance 
of a Hot-Bed is needful to ſome of the tenderer 
Kinds; and all muſt have the Advantage of very 


mellow and fine Mould, and muſt be often wa- 
tered. 
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cellent in itſelf, and hardy enough to have all the 
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gig r. 
The Management of the IV URS E'R'Y, for this W eek, 


H1S Week it will be very proper to bud 
Plums and Pears. Too much Care cannot 
be taken in the Choice of the Stocks for this Pur- 
poſe; for' on theſe, Vigour of the Trees, and 
Goodneſs df the Fruit, will in a 8 Meaſure 
depend. 
The common Practice for Plums is to bud che 
good Kinds upon the Suckers taken from the 
Roots of other ſtrong Sorts; but the beſt Way is 
to raiſe the Stocks by Sowing: and there is no 
Kind ſo proper as the green Gauge, which is ex- 


neceſſary Qualities for other good Kinds. 

In Regard of Pears, the Kind intended to be 
budded ſhould give the Rule for the Stock. The 
Quince Stock agrees very well with Pears, and 
ſhould be choſen for thoſe Trees intended for 
Dwarfs or Eſpaliers, and for thoſe Kinds which 
are melting. On the contrary, for the breaking 
Pears, the beſt Stock is ſome Pear of the melting 
Kind. The Method differs in nothing from that 
of other Kinds which we have delivered already. 

This Week alſo the later Peaches and Necta- 
rines may very properly be budded. 

It will be Time now alſo to look over thoſe 
which were budded firſt : it will be eaſy to ſee 
which are likely to ſucceed; and it will be proper 
to looſen the Bandages a little, to give free Courſe 
to the Sap. 


— 


This done, let the whole Ground be cleared 
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LL Kinds of Inſects which are deſtructive 
among Fruit- Trees, are now abundant upon 
and about them, and nothing but the moſt aſſi- 
duous Care of the Gardener can prevent their 
Miſchief : a little Neglect will ſhew him that he 
has dug and dung'd, and prun'd and nail'd, for 
theſe, more than his Maſter. 

Every one knows that Vials of Syrup are to 
be hung at this Seaſon upon the Trees ; but theſe 
are only Baits for Flies and Waſps, which would 
attack the Fruit : the Caterpillar which preys upon 
the Leaves is often a more terrible Enemy. 

We have explained the eſſential Uſe of Leaves 
about Fruit ; and he whoſe Negligence in looking 


IL 


from Weeds, and the young Plantations Wa- 
8 

The Seedlings not yet removed out of their 
firſt Beds will require the greateſt Care. Beſide 
Weeding and Watering, they will more and more 
need ſhading from the extreme Heat of the 
Sun. 

When every thing is thus put in Order reſpett: 
ing the young Plantation, let the Gardener go 
round the Ground where thoſe ſtand that are of a 
more advanced Growth, and with his Knife reduce 
them to Order. 1232 

Where there are Shoots too near the Bottom in 
thoſe Trees intended for forming good Heads, 
they muſt be carefully taken off. All the Efforts 
of Nature are intended for the upper Part in theſe 
Kinds; and the Branches formed below, which 
are of no Uſe, will be of great Miſchief, by drain- 
ing the Juices and robbing the Head. 


Evergreens, which are training to Form, 
will require the ſame Care and Management. 
We have got over the falſe Taſte, which cut theſe 
into ſhaggy Giants, or immoveable Weather- 
cocks; but ſtill there is ſome Training neceſſary, 
for whatever Purpoſe they are required. Theſe, 
like the other Trees, will puſh out Shoots in 
wrong Places; and ſome of thoſe intended to 
ſtand will be too long: the one Kind muſt be cut 
away, the others ſhortened; and this is a very 
proper Seaſon, 


III. 
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after the Caterpillars, leaves them open to the 
Miſchief, will be very ſenſible of the Truth of 
that Doctrine. 

The moſt promiſing will fade and wither upon 
this Deſtruction of the Leaves; and thoſe from 
which there was moſt Expectation will never 
ripen. 

The careful Gardener muſt look well for them; 
he will find them fingly wrapt up in the Extre- 
mity of a young Branch, or upon the young 
Fruit, where there is a Covering of Leaves. 
The moſt miſchievous are the ſingle green 
Kind; they are ſmall, but they deyour immode- 


rately, 
When 
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When they are ſituated at the End of a Branch, | 


te Juices are diſturbed in their Courſe, and there 


where they are thus concealed : 


appears a round Lump in the Place. This diſ- 


covers them to an attentive Eye; but if let a- 


lone a very little Time, they eat off the Part 
and this not 
only hurts the preſent Fruit, but 07 8 che 
Branch for the ſucceeding Year. 

When they fix themſelves upon the F ruit it 
generally decays; and often falls off. Thoſe 
which are but lightly gnawn by them, and re- 
main, never 5e well, nor have a good 5 la- 
vour. 

The only 1 * this Miſchief, . is 
the ſeeking for Caterpillars with a diligent Eye, 
and picking them out, and deſtroying them. 
This ſhould be at Times done from the Begin- 
ning of Spring. They infeſt the young Fruit 
when in Cluſters, before the Gardener has thin'd 


it, and deſtroy vaſt Quantities together ; and 


often they begin even with the Bloſſoms. _ 
From the firſt budding of the Tree to the 

ripening of the Fruit, they ſhould be ſought 

after: at firſt upon the Ends of the young 
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SECTION 


CHLORIS, or the 
E T the Ground where thoſe Crops have 
ſtood, which are now gathered off, be per- 

fectly cleared and prepared for ſuch others as are 


fit for tranſplanting : and always let a few Days 
be allowed between the clearing off the Remains 


of an old Crop, and planting a new one. 


The earlier Cauliflowers will by this Time be 
all gathered. Let the Ground be cleared of their 
Stalks, and all other Foulneſs; and a ſmall Quan- 
tity of Dung from an old Melon Bed be ſcattered 
over it. 

Let this be dug in; turn up the Earth a full 
Spade Depth the beginning of this Week; and 
toward the latter End level it, draw Lines, and 
plant in it ſome of the Celeri which we directed 
to be ſown two Months ago. 

The Plants will have been now about a Month 
out of the Ground; and this Earth thus recruit- 
ed, will anſwer exireamly well for their Nouriſh- 
ment. | 


Let the Lines be drawn upon the Bed at four | 


Inches Diſtance; and when the young Plants are 
ſet, let them have a good Watering ; and let 


this be repeated every Afternoon till they are very 


well rooted. 

In the taking up theſe Plants out of te Seed- 
bed, they ſhould not be drawn entirely from any 
one Part, but the largeſt taken up wherever they 
appear : this will thin the Remainder, and they 


3 


Shoots, afterwards upon and among the Bloſ- 
ſoms, which they often faſten together by a kind 
of Web; and at laſt among the Fruit, or upon 
the Backs of the Leaves. They are the Occa- 
ſion of that falling off the Fruit which is often 
attributed to Blights; and he who from time to 
time ſeeks after chem, will never repent the 
Trouble. 

The other Method of decoying the winged In- 
ſects into Vials of Sugar and Water, muſt be alſo 
begun in Time; for after the Fruit is ripe its 
Smell is more inviting than the other, and they 
will neglect the Bait to do the Miſchief. 

The Article of buding which we have recom- 
mended in the Nurſery, may now be very ad- 
vantageouſly practiſed alſo in the Garden. 


When the Fruit Trees againſt the Walls irs | 
not of the delired Kind, they ſhould be this 


Week budded upon the tender Shoots. 

The beſt Method is to put ſeveral Buds of 
the Kind intended to be propagated, into each 
Tree, and there will ſoon be Wood enough to 
cover the Walls. 


| IV. 
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will gather Strength, and be fit for planting 
out. 


The Seed-bed in which theſe are left, muſt 
be watered from time to time, as well as the 
new Plantation ; and it may be proper by two 
more Plantations from it at ten Days Diſtance 
each, to ſecure two more ſucceſſive Crops : this 
repeated Plantation of Celeri is very proper, be- 
cauſe it ſoon is paſt its Excellence when arrived 


at the Time of Gathering; and thus no one 


Plantation is long depended upon. 


This Seed Crop of the Celeri is from one of 
the later Sowings; thoſe which have riſen from 
earlier planted Seed, have been now, according 
to our Directions, planted out ſome Weeks, and 
are in a Condition for removing out again for 
blanching. 

Let another Part of the Cauliflower Ground. 
or ſome other Piece cleared from a former Crop, 
be ſelected for this Purpoſe; and with this Choice, 
that as the Seaſon is now likely to be dry, the 
beſt Soil 1s one which has ſome Moiſture ; where- 
as when it is a more advanced Time, a dry Part 
of the Ground 1s beſt. 


The Celeri which is planted out at this Time 
for blanching, will get twice the Height in the 
tender Part in a damp, that it can in a dry Soil; 
and will be more delicate. 


To 


July. 
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To prepare for the blanching, let the Ground 
be managed in this Manner : 


9 


very fine, and uſed to the. ſame Purpoſe. The July. 
oftener they are earthed up the pun 0 will — 


When the Surface is level, and the Mould i in 
order, open a Trench a Spades Breadth: dig it by 
Line; throw up the Mould, and then break the 
Earth that is at the Bottom of the Trench with a 
Spade. Let the Mould which is | thrown up in 
digging this Trench, be laid hal on one * 
and half on the other. | 4 


Then at four Foot Diſtance: open Kichs ice) 
Trench; and break. the en at its Bottom in 
the ſame Manner. rr et 


Thus go on till as many Tretchds 4 are open 
ed as will receive the Plants. 0 


Take them up from the Bed into which 


they were tranſplanted from the Seed- bed; and 


in which they have now) ſtood to gain a, good 
Bigneſs : place them in a ſtrait Line, in the 
Middle of the Trench, at a Foot Diſtance ;, and 
in this due Care is to be, uſed that none of the 


Plants fail, nor receive any great Check i in their 
Growth. 


The Roots muſt be trim'd before they are 
planted; and the Tops of the Leaves cut off 
afterwards ; the Earth muſt be carefully cloſed 
about them ; and they muſt have a good Water- 


ing. This muſt be repeated as the Seaſon re- 


quires, till it is ſeen that they are very well root- 
ed, and have taken to growing. 


All that will then be needful is to keep them 
covered as they riſe in Height ; and for this Pur- 
poſe the Mould thrown out of the Trench is to 
be uſed as long as it will ſerve; and after that 
the Ground between the Trenches is to be broke 


— 


grow good. 

1 Method 01 doing it is to dem! ug 4 
Mould carefully on both Sides, taking a great 
deal of Care not to bury the Hearts of the 


Plants, becauſe that would ſtop their Growth. 


Buy the Beginning of September tlie firſt Plants 
will be fit to take up; and with this Manage- 
ment they will be two Foot long in the blanched 
Part, and all the Way delicate and tender. 
The reſt of the Crops are to be treated in the 
ſame Manner; only that a Soil drier in its Na- 
ture, or made 0 by Art, muff be choſen for 
them, as they are to ſtand through the Winter: 
This we have given before; and ſhall occaſionally 
refer to when we come to treat of the Manage- 
ment of thoſe later Crops. 


The whole Ground will now | require fre- 
quent Weedings; and many of the C rops will 
demand the Refreſhment of Watering from time 
to time, in proportion as Nature allows fewer 
Showers. | 
A great deal of Along: will alſo be ob- 
tained by a proper Manner of gathering the Pro- 
ducts : in thoſe which are taken up entire, whe- 
ther Roots or Herbs, a careful Gardener will 
draw the largeſt firſt ; thinning his Beds, that the 
ſmaller may have the due Advantage of coming 
to their Growth : in thoſe whoſe Fruits only are 
gathered' as the Bean and Pea Kind, he will pull 


them often; and ſuffer none to grow too large, 
for ſuch ſtarve all the reſt, 
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Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


SILVER AND. GOLD. DAFFODIL. 


HE Gardener has been told on ſe- 
veral Occaſions, that great Part of the 
Variety of Daffodils he ſo much ad- 


mires, are ſeminal Changes from ſome common 


This is one of 
its Aſpect is equally ſingular and elegant; 


Species; not diſtinct Kinds. 
them: 


but with all the Variation of Shape and Colour 


in the Flower, the Eye of the attentive Botaniſt, 


will ſee it is nothing more than the common 


wild Daffodil in an improved and varied Rte, 
as Plants are changed by Culture, 

The Writers on Flowers in general have named 
it: they call it, Narciſſus griſeus calyce flavo, and 
Narciſſus maximus griſeus calyce flavo: the great grey 
Daffodil with a yellow Cup. 

LIN NÆUs, who allows neither Difference of 
Colour, or Fullneſs of Petals, to conſtitute ſpe- 
cifick Diſtinctions, refers this to the common wild 
Engliſþ Daffodil ; and that Species he names Nar- 
ciſſus ſpatha uniflora neftarii limbo campanulato erecto 
petalo equali: one flowered Narciflus with the 
Verge of the Nectarium, bell-ſhaped, ſtrait, and 
equal to the Petals. This Name is given to the 
ſingle State of the Plant, in this double Flower 
thoſe Characters are in great part obliterated. 

The Root is roundiſh, compoſed of nymerous 
Coats, and full of a viſcid Juice. 

Numb. XLIV. 


The Leaves are numerous, long, narrow, ob- 
tuſe, and of a pale blueiſh or greyiſh green. 

The Stalk is upright, a Foot high, ſomewhat 
flatted, edged and hollow, and it bends at the 
Top with the Weight of one Flower. This 
burſts from an oblong leafy Scabbard, and is 
compoſed of fix Petals, and a very long double 
and large Cup. 

The Petals are of a very delicate ſhining ſilvery 
grey, and the Cup yellow. This is the natural 
Colouring ; but ſometimes the yellow runs in 
light Variegations among the grey, and often the 
grey in the ſame Manner ſpreads itſelf among the 
yellow: either way the Colouring is extreamly 
ſingular as well as pretty. 

The Cup which is very large, is doubled and di- 
vided alſo in various Manners; ſometimes the Body 
is entire, and ſometimes the whole is cut and divided 
down to the Bottom. In either Caſe the Flower 
is very beautiful : nor is it a ſlight Value it gains 
additionally, by the late Time of its flowering. 

In this double State the Characters which ſhould 
mark the Claſs and Place of the Plant are obli- 
terated; but in the ſingle one, as in the other 
Daffodils, there are ſix Filaments and a ſingle 
Style, ſo that the Plant is referred to the Hexan- 
dria Monog ynia. 
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Pl. 44. 


Fig. 2. 


grey and yellow 


Culture of this DAarropiL. 


This riſes from the Seeds of ſome of thoſe large 
ſingle Daffodils, which we have obſerved before 
are the original Produce of the common wild 
Engliſh Kind. They are to be ſown as we, have 
directed treating of the others; and if, this 
ower do not appear among 
thoſe of one ſowing, it muſt be ſought in ſuch 
as follow. The great Art to obtain theſe double 


| 


and variegated Flowers is to ſow often, and 
largely. 


When a Plant of it is once obtained, it will be 
encreaſed by Off- ſets. Theſe muſt be taken off ——_ 
every Year when the Roots are taken up; and 


new Compoſt muſt be always allowed. The old 


Root will by | this be kept vigorous, and will 
flower in, its full Beauty many Ygars ; and the 
Off- ſets, as = þ ger be too ſma{l qt blow at firſt, 
muſt be ban in a Nurſery-bed at four Inches 
Diſtance to gather Strength, and afterwards re- 
moved into the Garden. 


Suſiana; the Turkiſh, Chalcedonian, or Sufian Iris : 


We have had Occaſion to name many of the | 


Tris's, and ſhall deſcribe yet ſome 6thers; for there | 


are few Flowers raiſed ſo eaſily that deſerve ſo 
much of the Gardeners Attention. A 
Among the whole Series of Flowers of that 
Name, there is not one that demands his At- 
tention more than this San Kind; ſo called, 
becauſe of eaſtern Origin, yet freely living in 
our Gardens. All the Writers on Flowers Wwe 
named it, and moſt have diſtinguiſhed it, accord- 
ing to the Place whence it was' firſt brought, by 
the Names Iris Turcica, Iris Calcedonica, and Iris 


ſome have added to this the Form, Size, or Co- 
lour of the Flower. CLus1vs, fore majore varie- 
gato, with a great variegated Flower; and C. 
BAUHINE, flore maximo ex albo nigricante : Suſian 
Iris, with a vaſt black and white Flower. 

LinNNAUusS in this, as other Inſtances, has 
named it from the eſſential Characters, and con- 
ſequently adapted to it Terms which cannot be ap- 
plied to any other: 'tis the great Glory of this 
Author, that his Names are ſuccinct Deſcriptions ; 
and he who knows them, cannot but at ſight 
know alſo the Plants to which they refer: he calls 
this Iris corollis barbatis caule foliis longiore uni- 
foro: the ſingle flower'd bearded Iris, with the 
Stalk longer chan the Leaves. 

The Root is tuberous, thick, irregular, and 
Juicy : the Leaves are long, moderately broad, 
and of a freſh green. 
gether, and ſurround one another. at the Baſe: 
they are ſharp at the Points and Edges, and of a 
tolerably firm Subſtance. 

The Stalk is a Foot and half high, round, 
thick, jointed, and of a pale green; and it ſup- 
ports a ſingle Flower, the largeſt of all the Iris 
Kind; and when nearly viewed one of the moſt 
elegant. It is compoſed as thoſe of the other 
Iris's, of ſix Petals; among which appear the 
three leafy Heads of the Style, ſo much reſem- 


They riſe ſix or eight to- | 


* 


bling three others, that the Flower has been uſual- 
ly underſtood to be compoſed of nine. 

Of the ſix proper Petals three turn down and 
three ſtand upward. 

The three lower Petals are on their Inſide ab- 


ſolutely black, only there run ſome violet purple | 


Lines along theſe from the Baſe to the Middle; 
and ſpread themſelves, though leſs diſtinctly, 


through the reſt, 
The Middle of. the Petal toward the Baſe is 
black and | hairy ; in the Centre there is a de- 


| licate Jetty Spot, of à Velvet Appearance. 


The Outſide of theſe Petals is of the ſame 
blackiſh Hue, but fainter : often tinged with a 


duſky purple, and often degenerating into an aſh 


grey. 

The three Petals which ſtand upright are 
waved, and curled; and they are vaſtly large, 
but thin. They are of a duſcy Lead Colour, 
variegated from the Baſe to the Tops and Edges, 
with fine ſmall Lines of black and greyiſh ; and 
there are uſually intermixed among them ſome 
ſmall duſky Spots. 


The three falſe Petals, or leafy Heads of the 


Style, are divided. at their Tops; and are of a 


faint, though deep purpliſh Tinge, with. a great. 


deal of the ſame blackiſh Hue. 
The whole Flower at a Diſtance reſembles the 


Feathers of ſome Indian Birds, or the Skins of 


Serpents ; for the upper Petals are mere Films. 


The Flower has no Scent : Nature has done - 


enough far it in Colouring. 


The Filaments and Style are the ſame in this 
as in the other Iris's; ; three of the firſt place it 
among the Triandria of LIx N Æ us; and the lat- 
ter being ſingle, among the Monogynia. 


Culture of this Ikls. 


The Plant is a Native of the Eaſt, whence it 
was firſt brought into Europe by the Dutch in the 
Year 1573. It is eaſily encreaſed by parting the 
Roots in Autumn, but the beſt Method of raiſing 
it is from Seed: for the Flowers of ſuch Plants, 
when rightly managed, exceed thoſe from older 
Roots; and though they never vary their general 
Colouring, yet il afford a very pleaſing Diverſity 
in the Diſpoſition, Form, and Bigneſs of the 
Spots. 

The beſt Compoit is a Mixture of equal Parts, 
Garden Mould, and rich black Earth from un- 
der the Turf in a Meadow. In this, with pro- 


per Management, the Plants will flower in full 


Perfection. 


Plant, which has ſtood under a warm Wall. 
Let them be dried in the uſual Manner; and 
let 


—— — 


Let ſome Seeds be ſaved from a very ſtrong 


July, 
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July. 
—— Seminary, 


Pl. 4. 
Fig. 3. 


et a Bed be prepared in a ſheltered Part of the 
with the Compoſt juſt directed. The 
Spot muſt be open to the Morning Sun, and 
defended from Noon. 

On this Bed let the Seeds be ſcattered with an 
even Hand, in the latter End of Auguſt, and 
covered with a Quarter of an Inch of the lame 
Mould. When the young Plants appear, they 
muſt be weeded and gently watered ; and jn the 
End of September they ſhould be taken up, and 
planted in another Bed at eight Inches Diſtance. 

Here they may ſtand till the September follow- 
ing, and tlien it will be Time to remove them 


into che Flower Garden, for they will flower the 


next Year. 5 

A Place muſt be choſen for them under a 
warm Wall, open to the Eaſt, and ſheltered from 
the Noon Sun. | 

A Bed muſt be made for them in this Place, 
and they muſt be planted at eighteen Inches Di- 
ſtance. They muſt be carefully weeded and wa- 
tered, and the ſucceeding Summer they will 
flower. | 

Let the fineſt be marked while in bloom ; and 
in the September following let the Roots be all 
taken up, and a new Compoſt thrown into the 


in a new Soil. 


When they have been in this Manner nurſed 


two or three Years, they may be- increaſed by 
parting the Roots when taken up in Autumn for 
renewing the Soil; and at the ſame Time Seeds 
ſkould be ſaved from one or more of the very 
fineſt Flowers ; and a new Stock raiſed. 

The old Plants are then to be removed into 
the common Borders, as ſoon as the new Seed- 
lings come to the State of perfect flowering ; but 
the ſame Place preſerved tor the choicer Kinds, 


There is no great Trouble in the Manage- 
ment of ſeedling Plants to thoſe who raiſe great 


Numbers, and there is no other Way to attain 
Perfection in the ſeveral Flowers. 


The worit of theſe Plants will be a very great 
Ornament in the Borders, and ſo much Atten- 
tion maſt be ſhewn to the Warmth of the native 
Climate of the Plant, even in theſe, that they 
muſt have a warm and ſheltered Place, though in 


the common Mould : otherwiſe they will either 


become very weak, or abſolutely periſh, 


Narciſſus. 


and from its native Country, Indicus. 


z. SINGLE GOLDEN AMARYLLIS. 


If the Figure on the annexed Plate did not 
remind the Gardener of the intended Plant, he 
would not conceive that by golden Amaryllis we 


mean the autumnal Daffodil of his Nomenclator. 


*'Tis by that Name he knows the Plant; but there 
never was one more given at random. 

He knows the eſſential Character of a Daffo- 
dil is a hollow Nectarium; or in his own Lan- 
guage, a Cup within the Flower, but he will find 
none here; nor is it eaſy to conceive by what In- 
fatuation they were led who firſt gave it the Name 
By this, however, it is called among 
the Generality of Writers. They add to it au- 
tunnalis, from the Time of the Plants flowering; 
C. Bav- 
HINE adopting both, calls it, Narciſſus indicus 
autumnalis; and by theſe Names it ſtands in 
CLus1vs and others, 

Some finding the Impropriety of this Name, 
have refer*d it to the Colchicums, which indeed it 
more reſembles, and ſome have called it Pancra- 
tium; but not in the preſent adopted Senſe of this 
Word. - 

Such was the Confuſion under which the 
Science of Botany laboured till the Time of 


LIAN EUS. He found the bulbous Plants, more 


than all the reſt, confounded among one another, 


ill joined, and ill ſeparated ; and each Way called 


by the moſt diſcordant Names. He ſet theſe 

aſide; and examining Nature and her Characters 

alone, to his everlaſting Honour, eſtabliſhed many 

new Genera, and of theſe the Amaryllis is one. 

The Gardener, accuſtomed to common Names, 
* 


9 37 


— A 


and ſalſe Diſtinctions, will be aſtoniſhed to fead 


that he has brought together under this one 
Name, the autumnal Daffodil; the Atamuſca, 
Guernſea, and Jacobean Lilly , the Ceylon Lilio- 
narciſſus of COMMELINE, and Her Mans Dwarf 
African Lilly ; the oriental Narciſſus of SWERT.“Zô 
sius, and the ſpotted Lilly of Pl ux EN ET. Let 
him look into theſe Flowers, and he will find that 
it is done with Juſtice: his Eye will ſhew him 
that howſoever theſe Names have been given the 
Plants by ignorant, and continued to them by 
unſkiltul Perſons, there is not a Lilly nor a Daf- 
fodil among them. 

He will ſee they all differ from the Flowers 
properly called by thoſe Names; and that they 


all agree with one another: then ſhaking off old 


Prejudices, he will perceive his Obligation to that 
Author, who joined them under one Name; and 
will not be offended, as there was no old Deno- 
mination which ſuited them, that he gave the 
Genus a new one. 

He has diſtinguiſhed the preſent Species by 
the Addition of Spatha uniflora corolla equali ſtami- 
nibus declinatis : ſingle flowered Amaryllis, with a 
regular Flower, and drooping Filaments. 

The Root is large, bulbous, and covered with 
a thick blackiſh Skin. 

The Leaves are long, moderately broad, ob- 
tuſe, firm, and of a deep green. Eight or ten 
of them riſe together from the Root, and with 
them a ſhort thick Stalk ſupporting a ſingle 


Flower. 
The Stalk is green and ſmooth; 


and the 
Flower 


Place. The inferior Kinds may be planted out July. 
in the Borders of the Garden; and theſe finer — 
Kinds kept together, in their former Place, tho? 
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A COMPLEAT BODY 


Pl. 44. 


Fig. 2. 


Culture of this DAT TODII. 


This riſes from the Seeds of ſome of thoſe large 
ſingle Daffodils, which we have obſerved before 
are the original Produce of the common wild 
Engliſh Kind. They are to be ſown as we, have 
directed treating of the others; and my this 
grey and yellow Flower do not appear among 
thoſe of one ſowing, it muſt be ſought in ſuch 
as follow. The great Art to obtain theſe double 


When a Plant of. it is once obtained, it will be 
encreaſed by Off- ſets. Theſe muſt be taken off 
every Year when the Roots are taken up; and 
new Compoſt muſt be always allowed. The old 
Root will by 1 this be kept vigorous, and will 
flower in, its full Beauty many Years ; and the 
Off- ſets, as : 1 be too ima] 1 qt blow at firſt, 
muſt be me in a Nurſery-bed at four Inches 
Diſtance to gather Strength, and afterwards re- 
moved into the Garden. 


and variegated Flowers is to ſow often, and 


largely. 


2. SU ALAN TIIS. 


We have had Occaſion to name many of the | 


Iris's, and ſhall deſcribe yet ſome'6thers; for there | 


are few Flowers raiſed ſo eaſily that deserve ſo 
much of the Gardeners Attention. 

Among the whole Series of Flowers of that 
Name, there is not one that demands his At- 
tention more than this Sn Kind; ſo called, 
becauſe of eaſtern Origin, yet freely living in 
our Gardens. All the Writers on Flowers Have 
named it, and moſt have diſtinguiſhed it, accord- 
ing to the Place whence it was firſt brought, by 
the Names Iris Turcica, Iris Calcedonica, and Iris 
Suſiana; the Turkiſh, Chalcedonian, or Suftan Iris: 
ſome have added to this the Form, Size, or Co- 
lour of the Flower. CLus1vs, fore majore varie- 
gato, with a great variegated Flower; and C. 
BAUHINE, fore maximo ex albo nigricante: Suſian 
Iris, with a vaſt black and white Flower. 

LiIxNæus in this, as other Inſtances, has 
named it from the eſſential Characters, and con- 
ſequently adapted to it Terms which cannot be ap- 
plied to any other: tis the great Glory of this 
Author, that his Names are ſuccinct Deſcriptions 
and he who knows them, cannot but at ſight 
know alſo the Plants to which they refer: he calls 
this Iris corollis barbatis caule foliis longiore uni- 
foro: the ſingle flower'd bearded Iris, with the 
Stalk longer chan the Leaves. 

The Root is tuberous, thick, irregular, and 
juicy: the Leaves are long, moderately broad, 
and of a freſh green. They riſe ſix or eight to- 
gether, and ſurround one another at the Baſe : 
they are ſharp at the Points and Edges, and of a 
tolerably firm Subſtance. 

The Stalk is a Foot and half high, round, 
thick, jointed, and of a pale green; and it ſup- 
ports a ſingle Flower, the largeſt of all the Iris 
Kind; and when nearly viewed one of the moſt 
elegant. It is compoſed as thoſe of the other 
Iris's, of ſix Petals; among which appear the 
three leafy Heads of the Style, ſo much reſem- 


through the reſt. 
The Middle of. the Petal toward the Baſe is 
black and hairy; in the Centre there is a de- 


| licate jetty Spot, of a Velvet Appearance. 


The Outſide of theſe Petals is of the ſame 
blackiſh Hue, but fainter: often tinged with a 


grey. 

The three Petals which ſtand upright are 
waved, and curled; and they are vaſtly large, 
but NY They are of a duſky Lead Colour, 
variegated from the Baſe to the Tops and Edges, 
with fine ſmall Lines of black and greyiſh ; and 
there are uſually intermixed among them ſome 
{mall duſky Spots. 


Pe 


July, 


duſky purple, and often n degeneratin@into an aſh 


The three falſe Petals, or leafy Heads of the 


Style, are divided at their Tops; and are of a 


deal of the ſame blackiſh Hue. 
The whole Flower at a Diſtance reſembles the 
| Feathers of ſome Indian Birds, or the Skins of 
Serpents ; for the upper Petals are mere Films. 


faint, though deep purpliſh Tinge, with. a great 


The Flower has no Scent: Nature has done 


enough for it in Colouring. 


The Filaments and Style are the ſame in this 
as in the other Iris's; three of the firſt place it 
among the Triandria of LIixx æ us; and the lat- 
ter being ſingle, among the Monogynia. 


Culture of this IR1s. 


The Plant is a Native of the Eaſt, whence it 
was firſt brought into Europe by the Dutch in the 
Year 1573. It is eaſily encreaſed by parting the 
Roots in Autumn, but the beſt Method of raifing 
it is from Seed : for the Flowers of ſuch Plants, 
when rightly managed, exceed thoſe from older 
Roots; and though they never vary their general 
Colouring, yet 9 afford a very pleaſing Diverſity 


in the Diſpoſition, Form, and Bigneſs of the 
Spots. 


3 


bling three others, that the Flower has been uſual- 
ly underſtood to be compoſed of nine. 

Of the fix proper Petals three turn down and 
three ſtand upward. | 

The three lower Petals are on their Inſide ab- 


ſolutely black, only there run ſome violet purple | 


Lines along theſe from the Baſe to the Middle 


The beſt Compoit is a Mixture of equal Parts, 
Garden Mould, and rich black Earth from un- 
der the Turf in a Meadow. In this, with pro- 


per Management, the Plants will flower in full 


Perfection. 
Let ſome Seeds be ſaved from a very ſtrong 
Plant, which has ſtood under a warm Wall. 


and ſpread themſelves, though leſs diſtinctly, 


Let them be dried in. the uſual Manner; and 
let 
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July. 


let a Bed be prepared in a ſheltered Part of the 


— Seminary, with the Compoſt juſt directed. The 


Pl. 44. 


Hg. 3 


Spot muſt be open to the Morning Sun, and 


defended from Noon. 

On this Bed let the Seeds be ſcattered with an 
even Hand, in the latter End of Auguſt, and 
covered with a Quarter of an Inch of the ſame 
Mould. When the young Plants appear, they 
muſt be weeded and gently watered ; and in the 
End of September they ſhould be taken up, and 
planted in another Bed at eight Inches Diſtance. 

Here they may ſtand till the September follow- 
ing, and tlien it will be Time to remove them 


into the Flower Garden, for they will flower the 


next Year. 

A Place muſt be choſen for them under a 
warm Wall, open to the Eaſt, and ſheltered from 
the Noon Sun. 

A Bed muſt be made for them in' this Place, 
and they muſt be planted at eighteen Inches Di- 
ſtance. They muſt be carefully weeded and wa- 
tered, and the ſucceeding Summer they will 


flower. 


Let the fineſt be marked while in bloom; and 
in the September following let the Roots be all 
taken up, and a new Compoſt thrown into the 


— 


Place. The inferior Kinds may be planted out 


in the Borders of the Garden; and theſe finer —— 


Kinds kept together, in their former Place, tho 
in a new Soil. 

When they have been in this Manner nurſed 
two or three Years, they may be- increaſed by 
parting the Roots when taken up in Autumn for 
renewing the Soil ; and at the ſame Time Seeds 
ſhould be ſaved from one or more of the very 
fineſt Flowers ; and a new Stock raiſed. | 

The old Plants are then to be removed into 
the common Borders, as ſoon as the new Seed- 
lings come to the State of perfect flowering ; but 
the ſame Place preſerved for the choicer Kinds. 


There is no great Trouble in the Manage- 
ment of ſeedling Plants to thoſe who raiſe great 


Numbers, and there is no other Way to attain 
Perfection in the ſeveral Flowers. 


The worſt of theſe Plants will be a very great 
Ornament in the Borders; and ſo much Atten- 
tion maſt be ſhewn to the Warmth of the native 
Climate of the Plant, even in theſe, that they 
muſt have a warm and ſheltered Place, though in 


the common Mould : otherwiſe they will either 


become very weak, or abſolutely periſh, 


the Generality of Writers. 


3+ 


| 

If the Figure on the annexed Plate did not 
remind the Gardener of the intended Plant, he 
would not conceive that by golden Amaryllis we 
mean the autumnal Daffodil of his Nomenclator. 
*Tis by that Name he knows the Plant; but there 
never was one more given at random. 


He knows the eſſential Character of a Daffo- 


dil is a hollow Nectarium; or in his own Lan- 
guage, a Cup within the Flower, but he will find 
none here; nor is it eaſy to conceive by what In- 
fatuation they were led who firſt gave it the Name 
Narciſſus. By this, however, it is called among 
They add to it au- 
tunnalis, from the Time of the Plants flowering; 
and from its native Country, Indicus. C. Bav- 
ning adopting both, calls it, Narciſſus indicus 
autumnalis; and by theſe” Names it ſtands in 
CLus1vs and others. 

Some finding the Impropriety of this Name, 
have refer'd it to the Colchicums, which indeed it 
more reſembles, and ſome have called it Pancra- 
lium; but not in the preſent adopted Senſe of this 
Word. | 

Such was the Confuſion under which the 
Science of Botany laboured till the Time of 
LI XN EUS. He found the bulbous Plants, more 
than all the reſt, confounded among one another, 


ill joined, and ill ſeparated; and each Way called 


by the moſt diſcordant Names. He ſet theſe 
aſide; and examining Nature and her Characters 
alone, to his everlaſting Honour, eſtabliſhed many 
new Genera, and of theſe the Amaryllis is one. 
The Gardener, accuſtomed to common Names, 
I 


SINGLE GOLDEN AMARYLLIS. 


and falſe Diſtinctions, will be aſtoniſhed to read 


that. he has brought together under this one 
Name, the autumnal Daffodil; the Atamuſca, 
Guernſea, and Jacobean Lilly , the Ceylon Lilio- 
narciſſus of CoMmMELIne, and HERMANS Dwarf 


African Lilly , the oriental Narciſſus of Swerr- 


$1Us, and the ſpotted Lilly of PLukeneT. Let 
him look into theſe Flowers, and he will find thar 
it is done with Juſtice: his Eye will ſhew him 
that howſoever theſe Names have been given the 
Plants by ignorant, and continued to them by 
unſkilful Perſons, there is not a Lilly nor a Daf- 
fodil among them. 

He will ſee they all differ from the Flowers 
properly called by thoſe Names; and that they 
all agree with one another : then ſhaking off old 
Prejudices, he will perceive his Obligation to that 
Author, who joined them under one Name ; and 
will not be offended, as there was no old Deno- 
mination which ſuited them, that he gave the 
Genus a new one, 

He has diſtinguiſhed the preſent Species by 
the Addition of Spatha uniflora corolla equali ſtami- 
nibus declinatis : ſingle flowered Amaryllis, with a 
regular Flower, and drooping Filaments. 

The Root is large, bulbous, and covered with 


4 thick blackiſh Skin. 


The Leaves are long, moderately broad, ob- 
tuſe, firm, and of a deep green. Eight or ten 
of them riſe together from the Root, and with 
them a ſhort thick Stalk ſupporting a fingle 


Flower. 


The Stalk is green and ſmooth; and the 


Flower 
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Flower large, elegant, and of a pale yellow. 
There is no Cup; but in the Place of one a 
kind of filmy Scabbard: this is oblong, flatted, 
nip'd at the End, and of a pale green. It burſts 
ſideways to let out the Flower, and ſoon after 
withers. 

The Flower is compoſed of ſix oblong, regular 
Petals, broadeſt in the Middle, and obtuſe. 

In the Centre ſtand ſix Filaments, ſmall to- 
ward the Top, and crow ned with oblong Buttons 
placed ſideways. Underneath the Receptacle of 
the Flower is placed a roundiſh furrowed Rudi- 
ment, from which riſes a ſingle Style with a ſmall 
Head, divided into three Parts. 

The Sced-veſſel is oval, and in three Cells con- 
tains numerous Seeds. „ 

The ſix Filaments refer the Plant to the 
Hexandria of Linn us, and the ſingle Style 
ſhews it one of the Monog ynia. 


Culture of the GoLDtN AMARYLLIs. 


This elegant Flower has the Merit of Hardy- 
neſs : moſt of the Amaryllis Kind are Natives of 
the hotteſt Regions, but this burſts forth among 
the Graſs in the Meadows of Spain and Italy, and 
covers the Sides of Hills in Thrace. It will live 
therefore in our Gardens with little Trouble ; and 
as it encreaſes faſt and freely by Off-ſets, few give 
themſelves any farther Trouble about it. They 
ſeparate theſe when they take up the Roots; and 
they plant them in any Border where there is 
a Vacancy. 


Our Gardener knows he is to act on other | 


Principles. 


Let him mark for Seed two or hd of the 


Cr 


fineſt Plants, which have the Advantage of Shel- 


Meadow Earth raked clean from Stones ; 


— — 


ter; and ſee that it ripens perfectly, for very 


July. 


often that is not the Caſe; and he will be very 


unlucky who loſes all his Pains of ſowing and 
protecting, by the firſt Error, in taking bad 
Seeds. 

In the latter End of March let a Bed be made 
up in a ſhady Part of the Nurſery, with freſh 
and on 
this let the Seeds be ſcattered with an even Hand. 
Sift over them a Quarter of an Inch of the ſame 
Mould, and let the Ground be defended by a 
Hawthorn Buſh; and at Times 1 refreſned 
with Water. 

When the Leaves of the young Plants fade, let 
half an Inch of freſh Mould be ſifted over the 
Bed to preſerve the Roots during Winter; for 
otherwiſe being ſmall, and too near the Surface, 
they would be hurt by Froſts. The next Seaſon 
they will be fit to tranſplant at five Inches Di- 
ſtance; and when they have once flowered in 
this Place, the fineſt muſt be marked again for 
Seed. | 

There will be a great deal of Variation in the 
Colour of the Flower, and its Size, among theſe 
ſeedling Plants. The fineſt are thoſe which are 


| largeſt, and are of a delicate, pure, and unmix'd 


yellow ; pale, but ſtrong, and uniform through- 
out every Part of the Flower. This is the Co- 
lour of pure Virgin Gold, and thence the Plant is 
named. 

When fine Plants are thus obtained, they may 


be encreaſed by Off-ſets, and the worſt of them 


will make a very handſome Figure in Borders. 


The leſſer early flowering Kind differs no more 
from this than as a Variety from the ſame Stock; 
and che Caſe is the ſame with the next deſcribed 
Kind, 


4 DOUBLE GOLDEN AMARYLLIS. 


The Gardener has been often enough remind- 


ed of that firſt botanical Leſſon in his Way, that 


double Flowers are not diſtinct Species, to know 
this is no more than a Variety from the Seed of 
the Plant laſt deſcribed : yet he will find enough 


in it ſingular and pleaſing. 


In moſt double Flowers the Parts of 8 
nation are obliterated, but in this they are ex- 
treamly diſtin& ; and the Flower, tho' doubled, 
retains the ſame Shape it had when ſingle. 

The Writers on Plants have named it with 
great Praiſe; they call the double autumnal Daf- 
fodil, Narciſſus autumnalis flore pleno, and Nar— 


_ eiſſus autumnalis plenus aureus. LIN NÆus conſi- 


dering theſe Accidents from Culture as too trivial 
for peculiar Names, refers it to the other. 

The Root is larger than in that Kind, and has 
more and thicker Fibres. 

The Leaves are five or ſix; they are broad, 
not very long, obtuſe, fleſhy, and of a very fine 
deep green. 

The Nai is round, thick, and three Inches 


| 


high. Art its Top ſtands one large Flower ele- 
gantly doubled, and ſpread open. 


The Colour is the ſame gold yellow with the 
other; and the Petals are of the ſame Ferm, bur 
double or more than double in Number. 

The Flower from this Addition of Number 
makes a very noble Appearance; and as Nature 
is rarely attentive to the ripening of Seeds from 
it, tho' the Parts of Impregnation are ſufficiently 
large, it remains much longer than the ſingle 
Kind in Beauty. 


Culture of this AMARYLLIS. 


The ſame Soil ſuits this as the former ſingle 
Kind; and no new Directions need be given for 
raiſing it. From a Quantity of Seed well managed 
at the ſecond, if not at the firſt Sowing, there will 
be produced one or more of theſe double Flowers; 
which muſt afterwards be nurſed with Care, and 
encreaſed by their Off- ſets. 


For theſe a good Bed ſhould be prov ided i in the 
Semi- 
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OF GARDENING. 521 
F They ſhould be ſeparated, if ever ſo | flower as well as the Parent Root. . 
J — ſmall, every Time the old Root is taken up; not We have adviſed repeated Sowings of the com- 


only for the Sake of encreaſing their Number, but 
to keep that Root in the full Glory of its Flower- 
1 hey muſt be planted at ſix Inches Diſtance in 
the Nurſery Bed, and there weeded and occaſionally 
watered z and; when the Leaves fade, covered 
with freſh Mould, to ſhelter them during Winter. 


Thus they will ſoon arrive at Perfection, and will 


mon Kinds; and were there no other Reaſon, it 
would be proper to obſerve that Method punctu- 
ally, for the Sake of obtaining from Time to 
Time a Succeſſion of theſe double Flowers; for I 
have found that in Spite of all the Care that can 
be taken of the Roots, they loſe their Strength 
after a Number of Years, and flower more 
faintly, 


& CRIMSON ORIENTAL AMARYLLIS. 


The Reader has ſeen with how much Juſtice 


- Linx&vs ranges together ſevetal elegant Plants 


under the Name Amarylls: this, for its Singu- 
larity and Beauty; may claim the Preference 
againſt moſt of them; and perhaps yields to 
none. 

The Botaniſt would worider to ſee this Species 
called bythe common Writers a N##ciſſits, had we not 
Juſt ſhewn the golden Amaryllis under the ſame De- 
nomination : he will perceive the Flowers of this, 
though perfectly unlike thoſe of all the Daffodils, 
are altogether like thoſe of that elegant low Plant, 
except in Colour; though widely diſtant in their 
Manner of Growth ; and he will as readily ap- 
plaud Lix x æ us, who joined them under this 
Name, as he will cenſure thoſe who could con- 
found them with the Daffodils. They only who firſt 
ſaw the Plant were guilty of this Error : thoſe 
who followed named it Lilio-narciſſus. 


SwERTSIUs called it Narciſſus Indicus Orientalis; 


and FERRARI Us, Narciſſus Indicus ſphericus, flore 
liliaceo: the round-headed Daffodil, with liliace- 
ous Flowers. | 5 

Mox1son calls it Lilio-narciſſus Indicus maximus 
.ſphericus, floribus plurimis rubris liliaceis. 

Linn&vs, who has rightly joined it with the 
Amaryllis, adds, as the Diſtinction of the Species, 
.ſpatha multiflora, corollis inæqualibus, foliis lingui- 
formibus: Many-flowered Amaryllis, with Tongue- 
like Leaves and irregular Flowers. | 
The Root is very large, round, ſwelled out in 
the Middle, covered with a thick Skin of a brown 
Colour; and ſends from the Baſe numerous 
very thick and long Fibres. 

The Leaves are oblong, broad, obtuſe, and 
of a freſh green with a Tinge of greyiſh. 

The Scabbard which contains the Flowers burſts 
from the Ground entire; very large, oblong, 
pointed, and tinged ſtrongly with Scarlet, or with 
Purple. 

As this raiſes itſelf abbye the Ground, the Stalk 
appears, and by Degtees attains the Height of 
fourteen Inches: it is flatted, very thick; and of 
a lively green; more or lefs colouted with that 
elegant Red which was at firſt ſo conſpicuous 
upon the Covering of the Flowers. 


Before the Stalk has attained half its Height, | 


the Scabbard burſts; and the Flowers appear in 
their large Buds cloſe compacted into a Kind of 


Conic Head, Soon after the Covering has burſt, 
No 44. 


they Begin to ſeparate; and at length form a vaſt 
and very hoble Head, nearly of a ſpherical Form : 
ſome continue ere, or nearly ſo, while others 
throw themſelves off obliquely, and ſome hang 
downwards. Theſe all riſe together from the Head 
of the Stalk; where there are alſo placed ſome 
rediſh Films. 

Every Flower Has its Footſtalk; and theſe are 
three Inches long; flatted in the Manner of the 
main Stem, and tinged like that with a lively 
Red. | 

The Flowers themſelves are large, and of a 
very delicate Red. Each is compoſed of fix Pe- 
tals; five of which naturally turn a little inward, 


and the ſixth ſeparating from them ſtands out- 


ward. This is what occaſions Linnzvus to call 
it an irregular Flower. 


In the Centre ſtand fix Crimſon F ilaments; 


crowned with large yellow Buttons, and ſurround- 


ing à fingle Style, whoſe Head is divided into 
three Parts. 


4 . 


Each Flower is ſucceeded by a large Seed · veſſel; 


and even theſe make no mean Appearance. 


The fix Filaments and ſingle Style refer the 
Plant to the Hexandria Monog ynia of LIx N us, 


as evidently as the Form of the Flower to the 
Amaryllis Kind, 


Culture of this Amarviins: 


This elegant and noble Species is a Native of 
the Eoft-Indiesz and with us will never flower ſo 
perfectly as in a Stove. The Seeds are to be ob- 
tained from its native Place of Growth for Pro- 
pagation; or the Roots brought thence : for 
when taken up at the Time of the Leaves fading, 
they will bear to be brought over very well. 

The Gardener in genetal gives himſelf leſs 
Trouble: Off-ſers are produced from the Root 
freely enough, and from theſe he propagates the 
Plant: we know that it will flower alſo without 
the Stove; but not in its Perfection; and *tis a 
Plant too noble and too elegant to be impair'd 
by the negligent br unſkilful Hand of the Gar- 
dener. f 

The Method by Seeds is tedious and preca- 
rious : but if they have been collected in the In- 
dies, from good Plants, and well hardened, they 
will keep good, and will grow in a Pot of fine 

6 R Mould 
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July. Mould plunged in a \ Bark- Bed: and they muſt | ſets ; and theſe muſt be managed with great Care. Ju. | 
———- thence be removed into the Stove, | Every Year the old Root muſt be taken out of 


Pl. 44. 
Fig. 6. 


Inch. 


The Roots brought over from thence, tho? they 
alſo often miſcarry, are a better and ſecurer Me- 
thod. When theſe are received, they muſt be 
carefully cleaned, and a Pot of moderate Size 
muſt be prepared for each of them. Two 
or three Pieces of looſe Gravel muſt be thrown 
into the Bottom of the Por, to keep the Hole, 
for the Diſcharge of Water, from ſtopping up; 
then the Pot muſt be filled more than half with 
ſome of the light rich Compoſts; and the cleaned 
Root ſet upright, and more of the Compoſt 
thrown in, till it is covered three and of an 


In this Situation it is to remain, with now and 
then a very little Water, -only to keep the Mould 
from being too dry, till it begins to ſhoot. If 
the Seaſon be favourable, it will do beſt all this 
Time in the open Air, in a warm ſheltered 


Place. 
From the Time that it 1 to ſnoot, more 


Water is to be allowed; but ſtill in Moderation; 


and as ſoon as the Weather grows cool, it muſt 


be removed into the Stove; and from this Time 
it muſt be allowed often a little Water. It will 
thus be brought eaſily to Flower. 

After a Year or two the Root will produce Off- 


= 


I 


2 


the Pot, and clean'd; and as ſoon as the Off. ſets 


have been taken off, it muſt be planted again in 


freſu Compoſt. The beſt Seaſon for this is about 


a Month before the one of the Leaves in 
Spring. 

The Off-ſets ſeparated from the old Roots, 
muſt be managed juſt as thoſe Roots were at firſt. 
They muſt be planted with great Care in Pots of 
the ſame Compoſt, and ſet in a Hot-Bed of Bark. 
The Mould muſt be in theſe refreſhed occaſionally 
with Moiſture; and a little Air muſt be allowed 
in good Weather. 

When they are thus-brought to a Condition of 
Flowering, they muſt be taken into the Stove; 
and to keep them in perfect good Condition, they 
muſt be ſet in the Bark, and continued there 
throughout their whole Time : they will lower any 
where within the Air of the Stove, but their full 
Perfection is never ſeen, unleſs when they are in 
Pots up to the Rim in the Tan, _ at Times 
watered. ' 

The Seaſon of F lowering in this Plant, when 


| kept in the Stove in this Manner, is quite uncer- 


tain ; but on that muſt depend the Management 
of the Roots, and the whole Regulation, 


6. 
The Dwarf Jriss are not the leaſt ſpecious of 
that Kind of Flower; nor is this inferior, in the 


Delicacy of Colour, to any of the plain Kinds. 


is a Plant of eaſy Culture, and worth'a Place in 
every Garden, 


The Writers on Flowers! in general have named 


: they call it Chamæiris purpurea; and Iris bu- 


= purpurea; and Iris latifolia fore rubello. 
Linx vs joins it to the Violet Kind, which 
he diſtinguiſhes from all the others, by the Name 


Bearded Iris, with one Flower upon a Stalk, lower 
than the Leaves. 

Though a low it is a very ſhewy Plant ; and in 
this pale Colouring 1 is very conſpicuous. 

The Root is tuberous, thick, ſpreading, and 
whitiſh. 

The Leaves are numerous, and of a very de- 
licate green; broad, "ons ere and highly 
rib'd. | 

The Stalk is very "TAY bat thick, rib'd, and 
irregular. The Flower ſtands on its Summit, 
and is very large. It is compoſed, as thoſe of 
the other riss, of ſix Petals, and three leafy 


Appendages to the * and is of a very fine 
pale Crimſon. 


The Petals are firm, and the whole F loves 1 is 


permanent, and of a very ſine Violet Scent. 


Three of the ſix Petals hang more or leſs 
downward, and the others ſtand upright, and 
cloſe in upon one another. 


Toward the Baſe of the lower Petals is "ldced 
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FRIA 


a long and large bearded Nectarium; and above 
theſe ſtand the three long Heads of the Style, 
which are uſually counted by thoſe who have not 
ſtudy'd the Science, as ſo many other Petals. 

The natural and proper Colouring of the 
Flower is to be throughout pale Red. The three 
Petals which fall downwards are the paleſt; 
the three which ſtand up have more Crimſon ; and 
the three Heads of the Style are of a fainter Co- 


| lour than theſe, but have the ſame Kind of Tinge. 
Iris corollis barbatis, caule foliis breviore unifloro : 


Fhis is the proper Colouring of the Petals, 
but with this there is always the Addition of the 
] bearded Nectarium, which is thick and of a violet 
blue; and near it there: is on each of the wer 
Petals a yellow Spot. 

Culture varies the Colouring of the Petals 
greatly, but theſe Characters always remain: the 
whole will be changed in the Tinct from this 
pale Red, one Way, through all the Stages of 
fleſhy Bluſhing, to abſolute White; and the other 


through all the deepening Reds, to abſolute and 


full Purple : and ſometimes the upper Petals will 
be ſtreaked or variegated. 

One Obſervation ſhews'Linx Æus has not erred 
in refering this to the more uſual Violet Kind, 
which is the Scent. It is always perfum'd, but moſt 
in the deepeſt coloured Flowers : as they grow 
paler the Scent is leſs; and in the White is nearly 
loſt. 


The Characters are ka ſame in this as 


in the Suan, and other Kinds: there are three 
covered Filaments, and a ſingle Style with this 
great 
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Bigneſs, and are a little looſe. | 
firm in their Places while the Juices are flowing 


great trifid Head. These fefer i it to 5 the Triandria 
. a of * his third Claſs and its 
firſt Sextion. - " 


Culture of this IRIS. 


The « Propagation and Management of the tu- 
berous 1ris's is much alike; nor need we repeat 
here what we have directed concerning the Syn 
and other Kinds. All that is particular relating 
to this, is the delicate Colouring of the Flower, 
which muſt be preſerved by a light Soil, and by 
avoiding too much Moitture. 

I have ſeen the Roots of chis produce deep vio- 
let Flowers, only from being two or three Seaſons 
planted in common rich Garden Mould, and tho- 
roughly watered, by an unſkilful Gardener.” 
| The beſt Method of managing the Plant, is 
with the common Regulations, only to give very 
little Water, and to mix a Peck of dry Sand with 
every Buſhel of the Compoſt: in this, Seeds of 
the common Violet Dwarf Iris are to be ſown, 
or of ſome good Flower of this pale red Kind 
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before raifed from ach hath: | 


The Method is to ſow a large Quantity; and 


among the Plants which riſe, there will always be 
a Variety of Colouring z from theſe the paleſt are 
to be preſerved for Seed, and that ſown again. 

When the Plants raiſed from this, are of a 
Bigneſs to be brought into the Garden, a Bed 
muſt be prepared for them in ſome Place where 
they. may have a great deal of Sun, but not that 
of the full Noon-day; and the Compoſt being 
thus lighten'd by a Mixture of Sand, they muſt 
be planted at a very ſlight Depth, and the ſtirring 
of the Ground about them, muſt in general ſerve 
inſtead of Watering: 

The Dews will be thus detained in the Mould; 
and they are the proper Refreſhment of this deli- 
cate Flower. If the Soil at any Time become 
ſo dry that it viſibly declines, a little Water muſt 
be allowed : but let the Gardener, as an everlaſt- 
ing Rule, keep in Remembrance that the Delicacy 
of the Flower depends upon the Roots not being 
too coarſely nouriſhed, 


II. 


The Care and Management of the Ground, 


HE Borders being all clean and in Order, 


this Week let the Gardener continue his 


Care in ſaving the Seeds of Plants as they ripen : 
let him once in two or three Days go over the 
Ground, and take from every Plant thoſe Heads 
or Pods which are mature, 
The Rule to know this, is to obſerve that the 
Seed-veſſels, or the Seed, if naked, are of their full 
They are uſually 


into them ; but when Nature has done her Work, 
and they only ſtand to *. they begin to 
moveable, 

Let him make a Diſtinction when ole in 
Pods are gathered, between ſuch as are to be 
ſown in the ſuc@eding Autumn, and thoſe which 
are to be kept till Spring. | 

The former Kind, after they have lain ſome 
Time upon the Shelf in the Pods, muſt be ſhook 
out, and ſpread ſeparate and naked; but thoſe 


which are to be preſerved omg Winter, are beſt 


kept in the Pods. 
For'theſe there is moſt Attention required; for 


they have the longeſt Time to be kept out of the 


Ground; and that the moſt precarious, becauſe of 
the Variety of the Seaſons. 

They muſt be thoroughly dry'd, and it 
muſt be done very gently. 
Sun, as I have known ſome practiſe, the Principle 
of Vegetation will be extremely weakened or de- 
ſtroyed; and if they be put up damp they will 
grow mouldy, and that Way be ſpoiled. The 


true Method is to allow them Time enough, and 
Room enough. 


Ir is a common Obſervation among Gardeners, 


— 


If they are laid in the 


that certain Seeds if kept till the following Spring 
will not grow. They are therefore directed to be 
ſown in Autumn, though contrary to the Nature 
of the Plants. 

J have found by repeated Trials in theſe Kinds, 


that there is nothing in the Nature of theſe Seeds 


to prevent their being kept good through Winter, 


and growing in Spring, but that the Unſkilful- 


neſs of the Gardener has deſtroyed that Principle of 
Life in them, which Nature would under a better 
Regulation have very well preſerved. 

On examining Seeds of theſe ſeveral Kinds in 


the Gardener's Seed-Rooms, I have ſhewn them the 


Marks of their having been many Times damp, 


| and dry again, during the Courſe of the Winter, 


Every Time they grew damp, there came on a 
Fermentation: and there is no Probability that ſo 
tender a Thing as the firſt Bud or Rudiment of a 
Plant, contained in its Seed, cam end * theſe 
Injuries unhurt. 


This is the Cauſe of theſe Seeds faiting in the 


common Way; and the Gardener will find it a 
great Advantage to underſtand certainly how to 


preſerve them : it depends entirely upon this har- 


dening of them; for when once they have been 


thoroughly and properly cured, they will not be 


ſubject to Damps afterwards. 

The Method is to ſpread them in the pods at 
conſiderable Diſtances, one from another, upon a 
broad Shelf or Table covered with Cartridge - 


Paper, and with a rais'd Ledge of the ſame Paper 


carry'd all round, to prevent their blowing off: 
In this Place they are to lie a Fortnight, or longer, 
according to their Bigneſs; and every Day they 
are to be moved about: the Room muſt have a 

thorough 


July. 
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great the Advantage would be of being _ July. 
of always preſerving thoſe Seeds through Wintet, ——. 


BAG — 


July. thorough Air; but the Pods muſt not be expoſed 
— to the Sun. 
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In this Time they will acquire that Hardneſs 
which will preſerve them from ſlight Accidents of 
Damp; and to prevent this farther, they muſt 


not be put up in Drawers, as is the uſual Way, | 


nor all in one large Parcel. 

To preſerve Seeds in a Condition to vegetate, 
free Air is the great Article, and this they are de- 
ny'd in that confin'd Way of laying them up. 
On the contrary, let the Quantity, if large, be 
divided into three or four Parcels, and each tyed 
up in a Bag of Cartridge Paper. Let theſe Bags 


be hung up in the Air in the ſame Room where 
they were dry'd. 

The beſt Way is to draw fant Lines acroſs 
the Room, a Foot and half below the Cieling, 
and two Foot diſtant from one another z and the 
Bags being firſt written upon, to ſhew what they 
contain, ſhould be ty'd up to theſe Lines a Foot 


aſunder. 

The Air will thus play freely FINK them and 
among them, and the Pods will preſerve them 
from Injuries : they will remain in good Condi- 
tion a great while ; and ſome which I have kept 
by way of Experiment, have been very good four 
Years. 

There is no Way in which Seeds can be kept 
in every Reſpect ſo conveniently as this: beſide 
their being liable to Damps and to Heat, when 
laid in great Parcels together in Drawers, they 
are often eat by Inſects. In this Way they take 
up little Room, and they are free from all Kinds 
of Accidents. 

Theſe are the Advantages we have found from 
preſerving Seeds in this Manner; which we have 
named at this Time, becauſe tis now to. be put 
into Uſe; and we need not tell the Gardener how 


which ſhoot ſoon after they are put into the 
Ground, 

In all theſe Matters Nature is to be the great 
Guide; and we fee in her Economy how vaſtly 
ſerviceable a free Air is to preſerve the vegetative 
Life in the Seed, and prevent Accidents. 


In many Caſes, the Seeds intended for falling 
to the Earth in Spring, are preſerved thro' Win- 
ter in their dry'd Pods upon the dry Stalks of the 
Plant, The Rains wet them, but the free Air 
dries them again, and there is no Diſadvantage. 
The rough Winds of Spring blow them off, and 
they ſhoot. Theſe naturally droped Seeds have 
many Diſadvantages, to which thoſe ſown by the 
Gardener are not liable; but with the free Air 
about them all Winter, they ſucceed againſt them 
| 

Every Week therefore as the Seeds ripen, et 
the Gardener lay them upon the Shelf to dry; 
and where there are many Kinds, he will do well 
to divide every Shelf by Ledges of the ſame Pa- 
per, into ſeveral Partitions. 

As one Parcel of the ſame Kind dries, let it be 
ty'd up ſeparately in Bags, and theſe wrote upon, 
and fixed in their Places: thus every thing will go 
on regularly; and he who beſtows this Degree of 


Attention on the 8 will make few Com- 
plaints. 


All the Time Seeds are thus gathered from ſuch 
Plants as are ripening them, let thoſe in Flower, 
and thoſe which are taking their Growth for 
Flowering, be watered with Care: thoſe in F lower 
a little at a Time, and often: thoſe, whoſe Growth 
is the principal Object of Attention at preſent, 
more. This we have explained under the pre- 


ceding Articles in our laſt Number. 
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T. 


The Management of the NURSERY, for this Week. 


Othing farther will require to be done in the 
open Flower Ground for the preſent Week; 
we ſhall therefore proceed to the Nurſery, and con- 
ſider the Management and Encreaſe of thoſe more 
tender Shrubs and Plants of foreign Growth, which 
we preſerve in Stoves and Greenhouſes. 

Many of thoſe will bear to be propagated by 
Cuttings, and there is no Way ſo eaſy. This is 
the Seaſon, and the Manner muſt be varied ac- 
cording to the different Kinds. 

The Gardener who would rationally go about 
this Work, muſt conſider his Exotics according 
to their different Degrees of Hardyneſs, as of 
ewo Kinds; the firſt comprehending ſuch as will 
bear our open Air the beſt, and the other the 
more tender, 

This is a very eſſential Diſtinction; for the 
Temperature of Mould in our Gardens being the 


fame with that. of the Air, or at leaſt dependent 
on and regulated by that, thoſe Plants which in 
their State of Growth will not endure the Chillneſs 
of our Air, will not in the Cuttings fend out any 
Roots in the cold Ground. 

This throws the Management of Exotic Cut- 
tings into two Regulations: the firſt or hardier 
Kinds, will ſtrike in the common Mould, pro- 
vided it be good, and they have due Attendance 
and Shelter. The other or more tender Kinds 
will not ſtrike, unleſs the Mould into which they 
are put, be heated by Dung beneath. 

The hardier Kinds therefore are to be raiſed in 
a Bed of good Mould, the others on a Hot-Bed. 
We ſhall lay down firſt the Method of treating 
theſe, and afterwards that of the other, in which 


there is little eſſential Difference, 
5 Chuſe 
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Chuſe a Part of the Ground that is- defended 


—ſtom cold Winds, and mark out a Bed of four 


Foot in Breadth; and of a Length proportioned 
to the Quantity of Cuttings intended to be rais'd. 
Dig out the Mould a Spade Depth, and fill the 
Place with a Mixture of equal Parts of very fine 
Garden Mould and freſh Meadow Earth. Mix theſe 
well together, and throw them into the Place. 
Let ſo much be uſed that the Bed may riſe three 
Inches above the Surface. 
Draw two Lines lengthway of this Bed, each at 
fifteen Inches from one of the Sides; and the Bed 
being thus prepared, take off the Cuttings. Theſe 
may be all cut at once, and by good Manage- 
ment all planted the ſame Evening. 

Let the Gardener remember that 'tis only the 
hardier Exoticks he is to plant in this Bed, but 
let him take Cuttings from as many of theſe as he 
chuſes to propagate, in the following Manner. 

With a ſharp Knife let him cut them from the 
Plants at ſome Place juſt below a Knot, or Joint, 
ſloping them off downwards in the Cutting. The 
beſt Length for them is about ten Inches, but in 
this the Practice muſt be in ſome degree regu- 
lated by the Diſpoſition of the Joints. 


Let a Slit be made in each through the Body | 


of the Joint, and two or three Holes pierced 
through the Stalk above and juſt about this Place. 
Loet Trenches be opened in the Place where 
the two Lines are drawn along the Bed, of fo 
much Depth as to hold the Cuttings within an 


Inch and half of their Tops. 


Lay the Sides of the two Trenches which are 
toward the Edge of the Bed, gently ſloping; and 
beat down the Mould a little with the Back of a 
Spade, but not too much. 


Lay the Cutrings upon this ſloping Side of the 


Trench at four Inches Diſtance, and throw in the 


Earth, preſſing it about them with the Hands 
from Time to Time as the Place is filled up. In 


the End let all be made level, and the Tops of 


the Cuttings left an Inch and half out of the 
Ground. 

Give a very good Watering ; and after this as 
it will diſturb the Mould a little, draw ſome as 
ſoon as it is dry again from the Middle of the 
Bed; and cover up the Cuttings as at firſt, till 
only an Inch and half is left above Ground. 

Place Hoops at moderate Diſtance over the 


Bed; and lay ſome Canvaſs ready for drawing 


upon them as Occaſion requires. 
The Evening of a cloudy Day ſhould be choſen 


for this Buſineſs, and for the firſt three Nights 


the Bed muſt be covered with the Canvas, as alſo 


in the Middle of the ſucceeding Days. After 


this the Bed muſt be always uncovered at Night, 


and only ſhaded during the Heat of the Day. 


The Waterings muſt be repeated often, but not 
ſo largely as at firſt; and in this Manner ſcatce 
one cutting in a Plantation will fail. 

In five or ſix Weeks they will be rooted, and 
ſoon after they muſt be taken up, and planted in 
ſeparate Pots of ſuch Soil as we have directed to 
be uſed for each Kind under its proper Head. 

A great deal of Care is required in taking 


them up. The Pot muſt be placed near, with 
No 44 


ſome of the proper Mould at its Bottom. 


The Cutting muſt be taken up with a good 
Quantity of the Earth about it, and placed up- 
right in the Pot; and the reſt of the Compoit 
muſt be immediately thrown in; and cloſed abour 
itz partly to cover up the extteam Fibres before 
the Air withers them; and pattly ro keep the 
former Mould about the Plant. 5 
There depends a gteat deal updn tlie keeping 
a good Quantity of the Mould in which the Cut- 
ting grew, about it; and this will be the eafier tb 
be done; if due Care be taken for ſome Days be- 
fore; to keep the Mould in a due Temper. 


If it ſhould be dry and crumbly at the Time, 


there would be no Poſſibility of any remaining 
abbut it; but if the Gatdener water tlie Bed every 
Day, the Mould will get a Dampneſs, by means 
of which it will hang together ; and by the Help 


| of cutting through it on each Side and below, 


and motilding it a little in the Hands, there wilt 
a very good Ball of it hang about the Plant, 

As ſoon as the Cuttings ate thus got into the 
Pots, and the Earth is ſettled about them by 
Watering, they muſt be ſet in a warm ſhady 
Place, and the Wateririg repeated as Occaſion re- 
quires, till they are very well rooted in the new 
Farth, and have a lively and flouriſhing Aſpect. 
They may then be allowed a little more Sun, but 
not at Noon; and they muſt not be this Year ſet 
out among the others, 


In the latter End of September they muſt be 
brought into the Green-houſe, and they will thus 
ſtand the Winter among other Plants, and after- 
wards will be in no Danger, 


This is the Management of the Cuttings of 
the hardier Exoticks ; and the Difference between 
this, and the Care of thoſe which require addi- 
tional Heat, is eaſily underſtood. 


When the Gardener has laid theſe ſeveral Kinds, 
let him prepare a hot Bed of ſlight Structure for 
the others. | 

In a warm and well ſheltered Part of the Nur- 
ſery let him mark out the Form of the Bed four 
Foot wide, and of ſuch Length as the Number 
intended to be raiſed requires. 


Leet him bring in ſome Horſe Dung that has 
lain in a Heap nine Days; and digging the 
Mould away two-thirds of a Spade's Depth, let 
him level the Bottom, and throw in the long 
Straw from among the Dung. He needs not be 
very nice about this, only let him uſe a Fork for 
the Purpoſe, and the longeſt will l come 
up firſt. 

This being laid even, and preſſed down 4 
little by Strokes of the Fork, let him throw on 
ſome more of the largeſt that i is left, and ſo finiſh 
up with the ſmall, which is almoſt pure Dung. 


The Bed ſhould be two Foot high above the 


Surface of the Ground. Let him lay a Foot 


Thickneſs of pure Mould upon this; and drive- 
ing Stakes into the Ground on both Sides, that 
ſhall riſe two Foot and a half above the Surface 
of the Mould, let ſome Rails be nailed over the 
Bed to their Tops, ſo that a Canvaſs can be 
drawn at Pleaſure over the Bed, without crowd- 
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All being thus ready, let à Couple of Trench6s 
be opened along the two Sides of the Bed, in the 
ſame Manner as was done on that in the com- 
mon Mould; and let the Cuttings from theſe 
tenderer Kinds be tiken off in the ſame Man: 
ner as directed there, in the Plants and Shrubs 
of common Growth; and from the others in 
the Way we have n under each ee 
Head. 1 9:59 ' 

The Mould muſt hk laid * or G2Deyuaiper 
the Bed before the Cuttings-are planted; and the 
Evening of a mild cloudy. * maſt be chaten 
for that Purpoſe. ide 

The Work muſt be done. arpediatoudy ; the 
Ban well cloſed about the Cuttings, and a mo- 
derate Watering muſt be given. ä 

After this the Bed muſt be e up with 


the Canvaſs, and only a little Air admitted occa- 


| Theſe. wait! kl be repeated conſtantly 
every Evening; and the Mould drawn up afreſh 
about the be when!" ir bas rA ur to be 
waſhed' away. 8 

When they are boot, we muſt be alloned 
more and more free Air in the Middle of hot 
Days; and when they are ſtrongly eſtabliſhed, 
they muſt be taken up in che fame Manner as the 


| others; and planted in ſeparate Pots of ſuch Com- 


poſts as we have declared moſt ſuited to tletn. 

They muſt be watered when thus planted, and 
the Pots are to be ſet upon the Hot-bed, and 
covered with the Canvaſs till the Plants are per- 
fectly well eſtabliſhed. Then they are by degrees 


to be hardened to a little Air in the Noon-time 


of the Day; and afterwards according to their 
Condition, to be removed into the n and 
Nurſe as other Plants. | 
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CHA P. I. 
Products in Seaſon. 5 b 


HE. Reader will remember by what flow 


Degrees the Catalogue of Summer Fruits 


has been enlarged till this Time ; but the Wea- 


ther approaches now which Nature purpoſed for 


the ripening of them; and we ſhall from Week 
to Week find continual Encreaſe. 

Cherries come in abundantly, and many of 
thoſe which now ripen are of very fine Kinds. The 
Tater Dukes are in Perfection, and the Carnation 
Cherry comes in; the Umber Heart, the Great 


Heart, and Gaſcoign' s Heart are all fine Cherries : $4 


the Spaniſh White is alſo a good er of this 
'Seaſon. 
© To the Peaches we have named before, may be 
| now added the true Troy Peach; and the Royal 
1 Anne, will be now in tolerable Perfection. 
1 The Maſculine Apricot will be in very fine 
Order at this Time under the Hands of a good 
Gardener; and, with good Care, the Tranſpa- 
rent, which is a better Fruit: it is a larger Apri- 
cot, and is of a very pale Straw Colour. 

The Fruit of theſe two Kinds depends more 


than any other upon the Skill and Care of the 
Gardener; for unleſs the Trees are extreamly 
well managed, they afford very little. 

The Maſculine comes into bloom early, and 
the Bloſſoms adhere but ſlightly to the Branches, 
ſo that the rough Winds of that Seaſon eaſily 
throw them off; and as they are tender, the 
Froſts eaſily deſtroys them. 

We have directed in what Manner the Branches 
of tender Kinds are to be ſheltered at early 
Spring; and if this has not all the Gardeners 
Attention, its Produce will be very ſmall. 

The Management of the Tranſparent Kind 
depends upon an earlier Care: right planting and 
good pruning. If the Soil in which this Tree 
is placed be cold and heavy, the Ends of the 
young Branches will decay in Spring; and the 
Fruit will never come to its true Flavour. 

The Time of the Products is therefore in this 
Matter greatly dependant on the Care of the 
Trees; and one Part of our Deſign infers ano- 
ther. 
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© H A F. II. 
The Care of the Trees. 


HE Preſervation of the Fruit from Inſects 
is now the great Article of the Gardener's 
Attention; and he muſt continue his Aſſiduity on 
every Head, as we have directed in the preceding 
Weeks. Indeed he may the more freely do this, 
as there is little elſe required at the preſent Time 
of the Lear. | 
The Ground he has dug, dreſſed, and from Time 
to Time cleared. The Trees are, according to our 
inſtructions, clean from Moſs; and the Danger of 
Froſts and nipping Winds is over ; he has pro- 
portioned the Quantity of Fruit in every Inftance 
to the Strength of the Tree; and nothing is 
required of him but to protect from theſe De- 
vourers, what Nature is favourably ripening.” 
Three Times a Day let him look over the 
Trees; at Noon for the Deſtruction of Waſps 
and Flies; and in the Morning and Evening for 
that of the Snail, Slug, and other creeping Inſects. 


This taking up but a ſmall Portion. of the 
Gardener's Time, we ſhall recommend to his 


Care, for this Week in a particular Manner the 
Care of Standard Vines. 

We have already at large directed him in 
what Manner to prune, defend, and thin thoſe 
nailed againſt Walls: but theſe being expoſed 
without that Shelter behind, will require a parti- 
cular Management. 

The redundant Growth which we directed to 
be reduced ſome Weeks ago in the Wall Vines, 
will now require to be taken off here. 

All thoſe irregular Shoots which the Plants 
have thrown out, muſt now be cut away ; that 


the Fruit may not be ſtarved by the Derivation 


of the Nouriſhment thither, or ſhaded ſo much 
by this Redundance of Leaves, as not to be able 


to ripen. Some Shelter we know is required; but 


we know alſo that too much is utterly deſtruc- 


tive. 


The true Management now is to take off theſe 
uſeleſs Parts with Diſcretion ; and from the Pe- 
riod of their firſt ſpringing to this, they ſhould 
be rub'd off at their firſt Appearance. 

The Stems and. Branches muſt be ſecured to 
the Stakes wherever they are looſe; and when 


the Gardener has done this, he is to clear away 
the Weeds. 


The beſt Method is by tearing up the larger 
Growth by Hand; and then digging up the 
Ground between the Rows with a Spade. This 
tends more than any thing elſe to the perfecting 
of the Fruit. | 

The Buſineſs now is to give them their full 
Growth, and this can only be done by a due 
Supply of Nouriſhment, which will be better 
given by this digging than any other Way. 

There is a double Uſe in the deſtroying the 
Weeds from between the Rows of Vines; for 
they not only exhauſt the Nouriſhment which 
ſhould be ſent up to the Fruit, but they choak 


up the Place, and they exhale a moiſt Vapour; 
both very hurtful to the Vine. 


The free Paſſage of the Air between and among 
Fruit Trees, every one knows is an eſſential Ar- 
ticle toward their obtaining their true Flavour. 
It is in nothing more needful than in Grapes ; 
and added to this the Dampneſs occaſioned by 
choaking the Air with their Perſpiration, makes 
it impoſitle for the Fruit, though every other 


Kind of Care have been beſtowed upon it, hound 


attain any Perfection. 


We complain that our Seaſons do not favour 
the ripening of Grapes ; but our Management of 
them, whether in the Vineyard or againſt Walls, 


is indeed more the Cauſe than any Thing in the 
Climate. 
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CALORIS, or the KITCHEN- GARDEN. 


Great Part of the Gardener's Care in this 
Quarter of the Ground, will be for the water- 
ing of his various Growths. The Kitchen Gar- 
den which has been properly managed, abounds 


3 


at this Time with Crops of Seedlings; and others 
that have been tranſplanted into their ſecond or 
third Beds : the Succeſs of all theſe depends in a 
very great Meaſure upon Moiſture; and if the 


Clouds 
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Clouds withhold it, which is too common at 


this Seaſon, the Hand of Indyſtry muſt ſupply 
the Place. 

Let him grudge no Trouble on this Head, for 
without due Watering, all he has done before 
will come to little. 

Where Weeds have riſen ſince our laſt Di- 
rections, that Work muſt be again carefully 
repeated ; eſpecially among the tranſplanted 
Crops. $a | 

The breaking of the Earth for receiving them, 
will neceſſarily have favoured the Growth of 
Seeds brought in by the Winds among them, 
and they will at once choak and ſtarve the Plan- 
tation. 

This general Method taken of ſupplying Moiſture 
to all the Crops, and preventing Weeds, which 


would rob them of their Nouriſhment, the Care 


will turn upon deſtroying their common De- 
vourers. Theſe are of many Kinds, but no one 
is ſo terrible in its Havock of the Kitchen Gar- 
den Products as the Slug. The wet Mornings 
and the Dews of Evening entice out theſe, and 
at thoſe Seaſons the Gardener ſhould never fail to 
go the Rounds to deſtroy them. | 

The general Care thus taken of the Ground, 
and of its Products, let him conſider what Part of 
it can next be cleared to make way for a new 
Plantation. 88 

The Turnep rooted Radiſh is a Favourite with 
many Palates, and no Garden ſhould be without 
it. This is the Time for ſowing it. 

The fineſt Seaſon for taking it up is the latter 
End of Autumn, and that which is ſown at this 
Time will be of a very good Growth at that 


Seaſon. 


The Onions intended for Winter Uſe will be 
now fit for taking out of the Ground, Their 
Leaves will be withered, and that is the Gar- 
dener's Notice for doing it. | 

A Piece of Ground cleared of theſe, will, with 


a little Refreſhment, perfectly well ſuit the Ra- 
diſhes we have mentioned, and the two Works 
may be done in a proper Succeſſion, 


The Onions muſt be taken up carefully, car- 
ried in without bruiſing, and ſpread to harden. 
A great deal in the eſſential Article of keeping 
this valuable Root, depends upon the right Ma: 
nagement of it now. 


As ſoon as the Onion is arrived at its full 


Growth, the Leaves ſhew the firſt Sign of decay 


ing, drooping and withering : this is the Time 
for taking the Roots up; and it ſhould be ſo well 
watch'd, as to do it before the Blade is quite 


withered off, 


When they are carried off the Ground, the 
End of the Leaves muſt be nipped off, and the 
Roots ſpread abroad upon the Earth in a dry 
Place, and at a good Diſtance from one ano- 
ther. Every Day they muſt be turned or moved 
about, and thus kept drying about ſixteen 
Days. | 

After this they may be laid up for the Winter, 
but in this alſo there requires a great deal of 


Care. If they be taken in on a rainy Day, the 


Moiſture hanging about them will be very hurt- 
ful afterwards. 


— „ 
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If any have been bruiſed in taking up, or in 


bringing in, they muſt be thrown away, for they 
would infallibly taint the reſt. 


The perfect ones muſt be cleaned from any 


Remainder of Mould, and laid up not too 
thick. 

With all this Care ſome of them will often 
taint; and to prevent Damage from theſe, for it 
is an Infection that ſpreads very quick, they muſt 
be looked at once in a Fortnight; and if there 


appear any decayed ones, they muſt be taken 


Out. 


While the Onions are hardening the Ground 
muſt be dug up with a little old Dung, and is 


will be fit for the Radiſh Seed. 
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Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


1. The DOUBLE RED ROSE. 


have Account wherein the Roſe has not 
been celebrated : the Glory of Flowers, the 
Favourite of Mortals; and in the romantic Forms 
of antient Expreſſion, the Delight of Gods *. 
They crown'd their Prieſts with it for Sacrifice; 
their own Brows for Feſtivity 2. They ſtrewed it 
upon the Tombs of their Heroes ; and covered 
with it the coſtly Marbles on which they placed 
their Wines 3. Beds of Roſes were the luxuriant 


Couches of Repoſe of Lovers; and we underſtand | 


in what Conflicts he had Honour who ſlept en- 
compaſſed with their Sweets 4. 

That more modern Taſte holds them in equal 
Reſpect, is ſeen in the innumerable Variety we 
have introduced by the Arts of Culture, in 
Form, Colour, and Fulneſs of the Petals. 

We do not eſteem Roſes leſs than the earlieſt 
Ages did, but we have more Flowers for our Ad- 


HERE has been no Time of which we | 


miration ; and the Wonder is rather, that any one 
Kind can retain ſo much of our Regard among 
that Multiplicity, than that this has not more. 

The Species particularis'd in this Place, theDou- 
ble Red Roſe, is fitteſt of all to lead the Student 
and the Gardener together into the original State 
of the Flower; and the Effects of Culture: for it 
is ſufficiently raiſed above the Hedge-Roſe, to be 
eſteem'd a Garden Flower; and yet has no more 
than Fulneſs and Colour, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
wild Plant in that State. 

All the Authors who have written on Plants, 
have named it: they have called it Roſa rubra; 
with various Additions from the Condition of the 
Flower, fore ſimplici, fore ſemi-pleno, and flore valde 
pleno: the Red Roſe, with a ſingle, ſemi-double, 
or perfectly double Flower. 

Linx vs, by a much more determinate Name, 
calls it Roſa caule aculeato, pedunculis lævibus ſemi- 


' Podoy wHeerrov avs 
Poda d' YFeoins rev. 


Ae juvat & multo mentem vincire Lyæo 
Et caput in verna ſemper habere roſa. 


3 Et latet injecta ſplendida menſa roſa. 


Victor odorata dormiat inque Roſa, 
Numb. XLV. 
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530 A COME AL 98 
July. pinnatis glabris : the "prickly Rofe, with ſmooth | ſimple State, is compoſed of five Petals ; theſe Jah 
Footſtalks to the Flowers; and ſmooth and ſemi- | are broad, large, and fixed to the Cup: as are — . 


with rediſh Hairs. 


pinnated Cups. 

This Author himſelf acknowledges the ſpecific 
Characters very obſcure among the Roſe Kind; 
nor is this ſtrange when we conſider how Culture 
changes them. This Name expreſſes the proper 
Diſtinctions of the Red Roſe when in its genuine 
and unaltered State; and however much Luxuri- 
ance of Soil and repeated Culture may vary the 
Characters in particular Plants, ſtill there will re- 
main enough to ſhew what they were, and whither 
the Plant is to be reduced. 

The Diſtinctions of Colour our Student knows 
are nothing more than Variety and accidental 
Sports of Nature. 

The common double Red Roſe thus characteris'd, 
and diſtinguiſh'd from others, is a ſmall and weak 
Shrub. 

The Stalks are weak, and of a deep Olive Co- 
lour when old; the young Shoots are more green: 
they have only a few weak Thorns; and on the 
tenderer Branches ſcarce any. 

The Leaves are placed on loo Footſtalks, 
which have a kind of leafy Appendage at their 
Baſe; and they are of the pinnated Form. Each 
is compos'd of one or two Pairs of Pinnæ, with 
an odd one at the End; and theſe are broad, ſhort, 
roundiſh, and ſharply ſerrated. They are of a 
deep green on the upper Side, and paler below. 

The Flowers have long, round, and green 
Footſtalks, without Prickles, and they are large 
and noble. The Multiplicity of their Petals, 
their various Turns and Foldings, and the deep 
and glorious Red of the whole Flower, are great 
and diſtinguiſh'd Marks of Beauty ; and they 
have a very fragrant Scent, tho? inferior to the 
Damaſk. 

The Multiplicity of Petals does not obliterate 
the Characters of the Claſs, for a Number of 


yellow Heads are ſeen in the Midſt : but theſe are 


beſt traced in the plain and ſimple State. We 
ſhall therefore refer the Student, who would 


rightly underſtand the Character of the Roſe, to 
- a ſingle Flower. | 


The Cup is formed of one Piece, thick at 
the Baſe, where it is rounded ; and thence open- 
ing into a bell-ſhaped Head, from which run up 
five long Segments; broadeſt at the Baſe, nar- 
rower to the Point, and of a pale green, covered 
Of theſe five Segments, two 
have Appendages on both Sides, one only on one 
Side, and two others are naked. Theſe different 
Segments are placed alternately : but Culture 
often obliterates their Diſtinctions. 

The Body of the Flower, in this natural and 


alſo the Filaments in the Centre, Theſe are very 
numerous, ſhort, and ſlender. They make a Kind 
of Ring round the Neck of the Cup, and are 
crowned with three-corner'd Buttons, which form 
in the Midſt of the Flower a vaſt thick Cluſter. 

The Rudiments are numerous, and placed in 
the Centre of the Cup : from every one there riſes 
a ſingle, ſhort, and hajry Style, and theſe are 
cloſe preſſed together by the Neck of the Cup, 
crowned with obtuſe Heads, and inſerted on 
the Sides of the Rudiments. 

When the Flower falls, the Neck of the Cup 
draws up cloſer, and its thick Body becomes a 
Fruit, containing numerous Seeds, and crowned 
with the Remains of the Segments, 

The many Filaments, inſerted in the Cup, 


and the numerous Rudiments of the Seeds with 


their Styles, ſhew the Plant one of the Polyandris 
Polygynia of the LIN N ax Syſtem. 

We overlook Things which are familiar; but 
there is ſomething in this Fructification of the 
Roſe very worthy of Attention : A Cup form- 
ing itſelf into a Fruit, mellowing into Taſte 
and Colour, is not uſual in the Works of Na- 
ture, tho' we ſee it in this common Shrub, 


Culture of this Ros x. 


We ſhall have Occaſion hereafter to ſpeak of Ro- 
ſes whoſe Culture requires all the delicate Art of the 
Gardener ; but this is not one of them. It is, in 
the ſingle State, native of the Eaſt, and wild in 
Hedges in ſome Parts of Europe. It is therefore 
ealily raiſed to Perfection in our Gardens; and 
will live in any Expoſure, and any Soil. 

It may be raiſed from Seed; but as the Shrub is 
very common, and the Suckers which it produces 
freely, take Root without farther Trouble, this is 
the familiar Way of propagation. 

Let a Bed be dug up in the Seminary, in Ofo- 


ber, and the Suckers taken from the Red Roſe | 


Shrubs, planted in it at a Foot Diſtance. 

The Suckers taken up for Planting, ſhould be 
of the ſame Year's Production; for thoſe always 
take Root more freely than ſuch as have ſtood 
longer about the Mother Plant. After one 
Year's Growth in that Bed, they may be taken 
into the Garden, No Compoſt is needed for 
them, for common Garden Mould perfectly an- 


ſwers the Purpoſe; and all the Care they will re- 


quire farther, is, every O#zober to clear away the 
Suckers, and to cut out the dead Wood, and thin 
the luxuriant Branches; taking off ſuch as gall 
and rub againſt one another, 


2. GREAT 


„„ 


PI. 45: 
Fig. 2+ 


July. 


The Gardener who ſees the Figure of the Sun- 
flower, will not need be told that i is the Plant we 
mean, though under a Name perhaps before 
unknown to him. Many Genera have been named 
unartfully, but none more than this. 

Where, the Antients have left us Accounts, 
their Denominations have been uſually retained 
and what was known to be ſtrictly improper, yet 
had its Excuſe; but that is not here the Cale. 

The Sun-flower, ſo conſpicuous in the End of 
Summer, is native only of America, therefore it 
was impoſſible the Greeks or Romans ſhould have 
known it. | 

A Plant fo ſpecious could not be overlooked 
by thoſe who viſited that new World with the Eyes 
of Science: its Seeds were ſome of the firſt which 
Europe received from that Quarter; and thoſe who 
raiſed them earlieſt, muſt have been aſtoniſhed as well 
as charmed, to ſee the vaſt Stalk riſe; and the 
enormous Flower expand its golden Petals. 

Late as our Knowledge of the Plant has been, 


it was however earlier than the Perfection of the 


Science ; and in Conſequence, thoſe who firſt gave 
it Names, refering at Random to the eſtabliſhed 
Genera, fix'd upon ſuch as the preſent improv'd 
State of Botany cannot adopt. 

Dopon Aus, whoſe Imagination was ſtruck 
with its ſtately Figure, calls it Herba maxima ; 
and JohN Bavnins follows him. 

C. Bavnine galls it Helenium Indicum maximum, 
Great Indian Elecampane. 

Our PaREkINsoN came nearer Truth when he 
named it Chryſanthemum Peruvianum, Peruvian 
Corn Marygold: and GERARD did yet better, in 
giving it a Name diſtinct from all, Flos Solis: 
this, though not an unexpreſſive is an unartful 
Term: and Linnzvus has adopted its Senſe, 
though from another Language, calling the Plant 
Helianthus. He adds as the Diſtinction of this Species, 
folits omnibus cordatis, nervis pone baſin unitis, ex- 
trorſum denudatis : Heart-leaved Helianthus, with 
the Nerves united behind the Baſe, and naked 


outwards. 


This Author in his carlier Works call'd it only 


the Annual Heliantbus; and VAN Rovzn gave it 
the ſame Name ; but more Species have been added 
to the Genus, and a longer Denomination has thence 
grown neceſſary. | 

The Root is fibrous, and ſmall in Proportion 
to the Plant : but the Fibres are numerous and 
ſpreading. 

TheStalk is rounded, and variouſly ridg'd; thick, 
of a pale green, ten Foot high, not branching, 
and properly ſupporting but a ſingle Flower : this 
gives the Plant its Luſtre and full Glory; this is the 
regular Courſe of Nature; and this, when Chance 
diſturbs it, the Gardener ſhould favour, by taking 
off all Branches as they riſe, and rubbing away 
the Buds of any ſecondary Flowers : this Way the 
Plant glows in its full Strength, and flowers in all 
its Vigour. 

The Leaves are numerous : they ſtand irregu- 
larly on the Stalk, and they are broad, heart- 


. GREAT ANNUAL HELIANTHUS, 


ſhaped, indented, pale, of a firm Subſtance, and 
rough to the Touch. They have long Foot- 
ſtalks. 

The Flower is too heavy to be ſupported with- 
out drooping. It is the largeſt of all the Compo- 
ſite Kind; round, radiated, and, when fully nou- 
riſhed, a Foot and half in Diameter, 

The Diſk is of a deep yellow enclining to 
orange, and is compoſed of numerous, large, and 
cloſe preſſed Floſcules : the Verge is made of 
golden Rays, pointed and diſpoſed with an elegant 
Regularity. Only one Seed follows every Floſ- 
cule, but theſe are ſo numerous, and the Flower 
ſo large, that Ray mentions two Thouſand three 
Hundred and Sixty-two Sceds from one of them. 


In the Linn@an Syſtem, the Student knows 
theſe Compolite flowered Plants are arranged ac- 
cording to the Condition of the impregnating 
Parts in the ſeparate Floſcules ; and as the Buttons 
coaleſce, they are called Syngene/ra. Ihe particu- 
lar Characters are very well worth tracing; and 


the Flower is here ſo large, that it makes that 
Taſk eaſy. 


The general Cup is ſealy and expanded, and is 
compoſed of oblong Parts, broad at the Baſe, 
pointed at the End, and ſpreading. Beſide this, 
each Floſcule has its diſtinct Cup: this is placed 
on the Rudiment of the Seed, and is compoſed 
of two little lanceolate and ſhatp-pointed Leaves. 

The Floſcules of the Diſk are cylindrick, 
ſhorter than the general Cup; at tlic Baſe 
ſwelled, rounded, and depreſſed; and cut into 


five pointed Segments at the Rim. Theſe have the 


male and female Parts both perfect. Five crooked 
Filaments are placed in the Baſe of the Floſcule, 
and terminated by a Flead of cylindrick hollowed 
Buttons. 

The Rudiment of the Seed is placed between 
the general and particular Cup, and has a Style 
of the Height of the Floſcule, with a Head ſplit 
into two Parts, which turn back. 

The Rays have only the female Part, and this, 
as it ſeems very imperfect, there is to each a 
Rudiment of a Seed placed beneath the proper 
Receptacle, which has neither Style nor Head, 
and therefore cannot ripen. The Seeds under the 
other Floſcules come to Perfection. 

We have acquainted the Student before, that 
the Subdiviſions in this Linn aan Claſs, are 
founded on the various Impregnation ; and he 
will recollect, on ſeeing that the Seeds under the 
female Floſcules or Rays do not ripen, that the 


Section to which this belongs, is that of the Pely- 
gamia Fruſtranea. 


Cullure of this HELIanTHUS.. 


It is a Native of the warmer Parts of America; 
Mexico and Peru; yet will bear our Summers in 
the open Air, and flower in Perfection. It is an 
Annual; and to bring the Plants forward, there 


muſt be the Aſſiſtance of a Hot-Bed for the 
Seeds. 
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We have before given the Manner of making 


the Hot-Bed for tender Annuals, and the full Me- 


thod for their Culture. All that needs be obſerved 
particularly for this, is, that the Heat of the 
Bed be moderate, and the Seeds well covered. 

They may this Way be ſown in February, which 
will be a great Forwardneſs to the Plants, and 


will bring them to Flower at this Time, and con- 


ſequently to ripen their Seeds perfectly and in full 
Vigour; whereas thoſe who raiſe them in the open 
Ground, are obliged to defer the Sowing till much 
later, and conſequently the Plants flower late, and 
the Seeds ripen poorly. 

When the Seedlings are two or three Inches 
high, they muſt be planted out into another Hot- 
Bed, and after a few Weeks they may be removed 
into a warm Border in the open Ground. No 
Compoſt is required for them. The Plant thrives 
perfectly well in common Garden-Mould. 

In the Beginning of May they will be fit for 
tranſplanting into the Places where they are to 
flower. They ſhould be taken up with as much 
of the Mould as will hang about their Roots, 
and ſet in Borders among other large Plants ; one 


A V 0 OH T 


every twelve or fifteen Foot, with other Kinds July, 
between: *tis thus they will attain their Perfection. 


and will ſhew themſelves properly. When they 
are planted near, they ſtarve one another; and 


they are too big to be.ſeen agreeably, if not di- 


ſtinct. | 

When they are planted out this laſt Time, 
they muſt have the Mould well broken to receive 
them; and they muſt be largely watered till they 
have taken Root ; after which they will require no 
more Care. 

When they are in full Flower, let ſome of the 
fineſt be marked for Seed; and let it be carefully 
ripened and guarded from Birds, for ſecuring 
the next Year's Growth. 

The Number of Petals is uncertain in this 
Flower ; and, like other Kinds, it will be made 
more double by good Culture. For this Purpoſe, 
the Flowers which have the moſt numerous Petals, 
muſt be marked for Seed; and after every Suc- 
ceſſion, the ſame Care and Conduct being ob- 
ſerved, the Plants will from Year to Year flower 
in greater and greater Perfection. 


z. GREAT FLAKE CAR NATION. 


We have acquainted the Student in a preceding 


Pl. 45. Number, what is meant by the Flake, and what 
Fig. 3. by the Bizarre Carnation: theſe are Gardeners 


Terms, applied each in a general Manner to ſe- 
veral Kinds of the Carnation, all the Offspring of 
one Stock, under the various Degrees of Culture 
and repeated Improvement. | 

The Flake Carnations are thoſe which have only 
two Colours, in Stripes; and are thence diſtin- 
guiſhed from the Bizarres, which have more: 
this is one of the principal; a very delicate and 
noble Kind. 

The Authors who have written on Flowers, 
have deſcribed it under the Names of Caryophyllus 
albo purpureus, and Caryopbyllus peramænus: the 
purple and white, and the delicate Carnation. 

Science refers it to the Clove Julyflower, from 
whoſe Seeds it originally has riſen: and this 


LIxNæus calls Dianthus floribus ſolitariis, ſquam- | 


mis calycinis, ſubovatis breviſſimis, corollis crenatis : 
Single-flowered Dianthus, with ſhort oval Scales 
to the Cup, and indented Petals. | 

The Plant, in the Condition wherein we here de- 
{cribe it, has great Superiority over the common 
Appearance, as well as in the Flower. 


The Root is compoſed of numerous long and 
ſlender Fibres. 

The Stalk is very firm, upright, round, joint- 
ed, and two Foot high. 

The Leaves are narrow, and ſtand two at a 
Joint; and the Flower is very large and very de- 
licate. | 

The Colours are only two, a perfect White, 
and a deep glowing Crimſon : they are diſpoſed 
in Streaks, and that with a beautiful Regularity, 
and they go through the Body of the Petals : 


they are broad and waved, and finely ſet off one 


another. 

The Petals are numerous, broad, indented at 
the Tops, and they ſpread freely in various 
Forms, but make the outer Edge or Circumfe- 
rence of the Flower round. 

The Cup is double, as in the other Kinds, 
conſiſting of a few Scales, which make the outer 
Cup, and a long cylindrick Part, which is the 
inner, and which Floriſts call the Pod of the 
Flower. 

The Culture of this Kind we ſhall give with 
that of the ſucceeding. 
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— 4. The GREAT BIZARRE CARNATION. e 
N . be. Stalk and Leaves of this are the | half a Load of Pond Mud, and a Quartet of a 
Fig. 3 ſame in Form and Size with thoſe of the pre- Load of Cow Dung; add two Buſhels of Wood- 


ceding : the Difference is in the Flower. This is 
large and extreamly elegant: full of Petals; riſing 
in the Middle, rounded at the Verge, and mark- 


ed in the moſt elegant Manner with three Co- 


lours: theſe are a pearly white, a fine ſcarlet, 
and a deep purple. They are diſpoſed irregular- 
ly in narrow and elegantly waved Stripes, and all 
go through the Petals. 


The general Form and Parts of the Flower are 
the ſame as in the preceding, and both are to be 
referred to the common Cleve Fulyflower as their 
Origin. To that alſo in its ſimple State we are 
to ſend the Student, who would trace the Cha- 


racters of the Carnation in its plain Form to 
know the Claſs of the Plant. 


The outer Cup is formed of four Scales, placed 


alternately higher and lower ; the inner Cup or | 


Pod has five Indentings; and in the Flower 
which conſiſts of five Petals, are placed ten Fila- 
ments, with compreſſed Buttons, of an oblong 
oval Form; with two Styles which riſe from an 
oval Rudiment, and are longer than the Fila- 
ments, with crooked pointed Heads: this ſhews 
the Plant to be one of the Decandria Digynia. 


The Culture of CARTATIONS, 


We ſhall here lay down at large the culture of 
this elegant and noble Flower. The Gardener | 
who chuſes to propagate it only by Layers, will 
find in the Courſe of our Rules the Method of 
doing that; but we ſhall propoſe to every curious 
Hand, the taking up the Culture from the Be- 
ginning; that he may obtain more and better 
Flowers. 

This is the Seaſon for ſetting about the Work; 
for the Plants are to be raiſed from Seeds, and it 
is now thoſe Flowers ſhould be marked from 
which they are to be ſaved. 


Let ſuch Flowers be reſerved for Seed as have 
the Stalk thick, firm, and well knotted : let the 
Mould about theſe be well broke at the Surface 
before they open; and afterwards let them be 
watered often, though but little at a Time. 


Let the Flowers be large ; with lively Colours, 
and firm broad Petals, and with a true Shape 
or Roundneſs in the whole Out: line. 

It will be proper to mark ſeveral of the ſtrong 
Plants before their Flowers are ſeen; and out of 
theſe to ſelect, when they are in Bloom, thoſe 
whoſe Flowers have the Properties we have juſt 
deſcribed. 

Theſe being marked afreſh, and ordered for 
Seed, as we have directed on former Occaſions, 
by taking off all ſecondary Flowers, by watering 
the Plants while in Bloom, and while the Seeds 
are ſwelling ; and omitting all Water, when they 
have attained their Growth, let the 9 for 
the Plants be prepared thus: 


Mix a Load of rich dry Paſture Mould with 
Ne 45. 


| 


pile Earth, and one Buſhel of ſharp Sand, wen 
the ſame Quantity of Soot. 


Let theſe be very well blended together, arid 
lie open to the Air. They are to be often turn- 
ed, and thus will be fit for Uſe by that Time 
they are wanted. 


When the Seeds are ripened | in the Pods, they 
muſt be cut off, and ſpread at a Diftarice upon a 
Shelf in an airy Room. 


When they have lain thus 4 F ortnight or three 
Weeks till perfectly hardened, they muſt be put 
up in ſeveral Paper Bags; not too many together, 


and hung up on Lines in the Seed Room all 
Winter. 


At the End of March chuſe a Part of the Semi- 


nary which is open to the South Eaſt, but ſhel- 


tered from the Noon Sun, and from all cold 
Winds. Mark out a Bed three Foot broad, and 
as long as needful for the Quantity. Dig up 
the Mould a Spade Depth, and break it well. 
Cover it with three Inches of the Compoſt : lay 
the Surface then perfectly level, and ſcatter on 


| the Seeds with an even Hand. Sift bver them a 
| third of an Inch of the ſame Compoſt, and thus 


leave them. 


The raiſing of theſe is not ſo tedious a Buſi- 
neſs as that of bulbous Plants. They will appear 
| in about thirty Days from the Sowing ; and if 
the Mould grow dry, they muſt at Times be 
watered. Thin them where they riſe too cloſe ; 
and in this Bed let them remain till Mid- 
ſummer, weeding and watering them as Occaſion 
requires. ; 

About the Time we have named, the laſt Week 
in June, or ſooner if the Plants by their Size are 
rom for Removal; make a larger Bed in the 
ſame Manner, covering it with five Inches Thick- 
neſs of the Compoſt. Level the Surface, and 
draw Lines each Way at four Inches Diſtance ; 
and in the Centre of every Square thus formed, 
plant one of the Seedlings. Give them a gentle 


Watering as ſoon as they are in the Ground; 


repeat this every Evening till they are rooted, 
and ſhade them with a Reed Hedge. 


Six Weeks they are to remain in this Bed : and 
then let him prepare another, 
This muſt be four Foot wide, and covered ſix 


Inches with the ſame Compoſt : in this Bed the 


Plants muſt ſtand in three Rows, at nine Inches 
Plant from Plant ; and be again well watered and. 
ſhaded till they are firmly rooted. 

In this Bed they muſt ſtand to flower, ob- 
ſerving to weed and water them frequently. 

The firſt Years flowering will give a very 
reaſonable Promiſe of what is to be expected, but 


there is no judging of a Flower perfectly till after 
the ſecond. 


The beſt Plants ſhould have all their Shoots 
laid in this Bed. 

All the interior Kind ſhould be taken up and 

yp 0 planted 
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——— the Layers of the others muſt be taken off when | 


I 45. 


they are well rooted, and planted in Pots; or in 
conſpicuous Parts of Borders, according to their 
Value, and the Pleaſure of the Owner. | 
The Method of Laying we have given in a 
preceding Number : the Shoots are to be carefully 
ſecured in three Places by Pegs, or forked Sticks, 


and well covered, and well watered till they have 


taken root. 

If the Flower Stem be cut down as on as 
theſe are laid, and the Plant not ſuffered to blow 
that Year, the Layers will be the ſtronger. At 
the utmoſt, the Flower if ſuffered to open, ſhould 
be taken off as ſoon as it has ſhewn its Beauty; 


for he who ſhould ſave Seeds from a laid Plant, 


will ſpoil the Layers. 


When the Layers are well rooted the fineſt muſt 


be taken off, and planted each in a ſeparate Pot in 
the ſame Compoſt. Theſe muſt be ſet in a ſhady 


Place, and watered till they are well rooted. 


In the Beginning of Ofober let a Piece of 
Ground be dug up in a dry Part. of the Seminary, 


with a good Quantity of Sand among it; and in 


this let the Plants be ſet, burying the Pors up to 
the Rim. A Parcel of Hoops muſt be placed 
over this; and there muſt be a Covering of 
Canvaſs ready to draw over them in bad Wea- 
ther. 

The Layers being thus reſerved through 
Winter, ſhould be planted out into larger Pots 
of the ſame Compoſt for flowering in Spring. 
The Seaſon muſt determine this; but, in general, 
the Beginning of March is a good Time. 


When they are planted in theſe larger Pots, 


they muſt be ſet in a ſhady Place, and watered 


every Evening till well rooted. 

Six Weeks the Pots ſhould ſtand FIR and 
at the End of that Time they ſhould be re- 
moved to the Place where they are to flower ; 


— 


this muſt be open to the Morning Sun, Pats de- 


fended againſt the full Noon Beams, and againſt —. 


cold Winds. 

The Choice of this Place is a very eſſential 
Article for the well flowering of the Plants. Tho? 
defended - from ſharp Winds, it muſt; not be 
ſmothered by too much Shelter; for unleſs the 
Air come freely among the Plants, the Flowers 
will never be fine. 


The Stalks will ſoon riſe for Flower. Two 


may be ſuffered from one Root, but a ſingle one 
is better. 


There muſt be a Stick planted in the 
Pots for tying them up as they riſe, and all 
Side-ſhoots muſt be taken off as they appear. 

When the Buds appear for flowering, the in- 
ner Cup muſt be opened in three or four Places, 
to favour the regular ſpreading of the Petals ; 
and it muſt be defended from Wet, and too 
much Sun, by a Glaſs Cap ; covered occaſionally 
with a Piece of Bays. 


After this a Paper or Card Collar may be 
placed. under the Petals; and the Gardener muſt 
from Day to Day, as they diſcloſe themſelves, 
favour their ſpreading, that they may be ſupport- 
ed every where by the Collar, while they hide is 
compleatly ; and he is afterwards to lay the ſe- 
veral Petals handſomely one upon another; they 
will remain as they are placed, and make a very 
regular Appearance. 


While they are in Flower, they muſt bs care- 
fully watched to prevent Deſtruction from In- 
ſects; and watered moderately, and often, wich 
Water from a ſhallow Pond that lies expoſed to 
the Sun. 

Thus they will be brought to flower 1 
and continued in their Beauty as long as Nature 
will permit: and by ſaving Seeds from the fineſt 
Kinds that ripen them well from Time to Time, 


the Stock will be encreaſed and improved every 
Seaſon. 


5 


This is a ſpecious Plant of eaſy Culture: an 


Fig. 5. Animal which bears the open Ground, and lives 


with no more Care than Weeds in the Garden; 
varying in a Thouſand Forms in the Flower, but 
in all elegant; and often very bright and glorious 
in the Colouring. 

The Generality of Authors who have written 

on Flowers have named it; and in the various 
States in which the Chance of Growth has ſhewn 
the Flower, have too often given it diſtinct De- 
nominations. It has been called papaver hortenſe 
flore purpureo, and flare Pleno violaceo, and ſimply 
paparver flore pleno. 
LIN N Aus rejecting the Diſtinctions of Double- 
neſs and Colouring in ſpecifick Names, calls 
it, Papaver calycibus capſuliſque glabris foliis am- 
plexicaulibus inciſis: ſmooth cupped and ſmooth 
headed Poppy, with Leaves ſurrounding the Stalk, 
and cut at the Edges. 


3 


DOUBLE VI 


reſemble thoſe from the Root: 


OLET POPPY. 


This 1s the proper Name of the Garden Poppy 
in its plain and ſimple State; and to this he 
refers all the painted, double, and otherwiſe di- 
ſtinguiſhed Flowers. Ray did the ſame before 
him. He deſcribes the Plant under the Name 
of Papaver ſativum, and refers all the Varieties 
to one common Stock. We know the Seeds of 
one Kind produce them; and this is the great 


Article for judging of theſe Diſtinctions. 


The Root is long, white, and hung with a few 
ſlight Fibres. 

The Leaves are long * large: they riſe with- 
out Footſtalks, and he Cour 1 is a pale blueiſh 
or greyiſh green. 

The Stalk is of the ſame pale pearly green, 


and four Foot high; ſmooth, round, and toward 


the Top branched. 
The Leaves on this are placed irregularly, and 


Staik 


they ſurround the 
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Fi. 45- 
Fig. 6, 


Stalk in part at the Baſe, and they are long, 


_—_—- broad, and jagged at the Edges. 

The Flowers ſtand at the Tops of the main 
Stalk and Branches, and they are very large and 
ſpecious. They naturally conſiſt of four large 
Petals: in the Middle of which, as in the Ane- 


mones, riſe Multitudes of ſmaller cluſtered toge- 
ther in various Manners, and in different Num- 


bers, according to the Degree of Culture and 
Accidents of Growth. 
The Colour is a deep violet purple, very full, 


rich and elegant. The Baſes of the large outer 
Petals are deepeſt, and the Colour ſpreads itſelf 


in a paler Tinct throughout. 


The ſmaller inner Petals are of a paler Hi, 


-and often variegated with red and white, with 
Streaks or Blotches of a purple, ſo deep that it 


is nearly black. In this, Culture makes vaſt 
Variation; but to the Botanical Student we 


are to obſerve, that the Characters. of the Claſs 


muſt be ſought in the ſingle, plain, and ſimple 
Flower. 

He will find this at firſt ſupported by a ſlight, 
though large Cup, formed of two oval Leaves, 


| 


hollow, obtuſe, and of ſhort Duration. 


The four Petals which in this ſimple State com- * 


poſe the Flower, are broad, large, and expand- 
ed; and two are ſmaller than the others, and 
placed alternately. 


In the Centre ſtand numerous, ſhort, and 
ſlender Filaments ; crowned with oblong, obtuſe, 
compreſſed, and upright Buttons. Thee ſurround 
a large, roundiſh Rudiment of a Fruit; on which, 
without any intermediate Style, reſts a radi- 


ated Head like a Shield. 


The Filaments he will find inſerted on the 
Receptacle ; and this with their Number ſhews 
the Plant one of the Polyandria, the ſingle Os 
one of the Monogynia. 


The Rudiment ripens into a large round Seed- 
veſſel, covered with the Head, and opening by 
many Apertures under it. In this are numerous 
Seeds in a ſingle Cavity, but ſeparated in part 
by many Ridges from the Sides of the Head. 


The Culture of this being the ſame with that 


of the ſucceeding Kind, we ſhall give them toge- 
ther. 


6. FEATHEKED POPPY. 


We 
rious Garden Poppies of this large Species, 
are all the Offipring of one common Kind: 


this, which Authors have called Papaver fore 
| pleno laciniato: 


Poppy: 


the double jagged flowered 
ſome Papaver diſeftum : the ragged 
Poppy; and our Gardeners not improperly, 


the Feathered Poppy, riſes together with the 
preceding, from the Seed of the common great 


Garden Kind, to which we have referred that, 
and differs in little more than the Structure of 
the Flower. 


The Root is large, long, e, and hung 


| with Fibres. 


The Stalk is a Yard or more in Height, and 
the Leaves are of a preyiſh or blueiſh Porn; ; 
oblong, and cut at the Edges. 


The Flowers are large, and conſummately beau- 
tiful. They are compoſed of numerous long Pe- 
tals, which are cut and jagged deeply into many 


Parts at the Edges, and have ſomewhat of a fea- 
thered Aſpect. 


Their Colour is naturally a very elegant and 
bright ſcarlet, but they are varied in this Reſpect 
without Limitation : they are ſometimes blotched, 
and often elegantly ſtreaked with purple and with 


white, 
The Baſes of theſe Petals are naturally _ 


as thoſe of the other are blackiſh; and there is 


uſually more or leſs of the white mixed with 
great Elegance in the whole Flower. 

The whole Plant in this, and in the other 
Kind, as in the common white Poppy, abounds 
with a bitter Juice of an opiate Smell. 


have told the Student that the va- 


obſerved is this: 


Culture of theſe Poppiks. 


The Plant is a Native of the ſouthern Parts of 
Europe; and flowers wild, but with no great 
Beauty in waſte Grounds, in many Parts of Eng- 
land, where ſcattered Seeds trom Gardens have 
accidentally failen. 


From this Plant, which in its common State 


has a ſingle Flower with pale Petals, whoſe Baſes 


are dark or blackiſh; Culture has raiſed the in- 
numerable Varieties with which our Gardens a- 


bound, and of which theſe are the two Prin- 


cipal. | 
Let the Gardener obſerve that we ſpeak here 
only of the tall large Garden Poppies ; for thoſe 
ſmall Kinds which are called Dwarf Poppies, are 
the Offipring of the common wild red Poppy of 
our Corn Fields, treated in the ſame Manner. 


All the Varieties of which we have ſpoken 


here, are to he obtained from Seeds; and there 


will rife from every Sowing, when properly ma- 
naged, many others : 
without Bounds; and after repeated Sowing of 
good Seeds, there will be many Flowers obtained 
ſcarce inferior to Carnations. The Method to be 


When the Plants are in Flower, let the fineſt 
of them be marked for Seed; and upon theſc let 
only three Heads ripen on one Plant. Let them 
ſtand upon the Plant till they are very well har- 
dened, and then be taken off and laid on a paper'd 
Shelf. 


When they have lain there three Weeks, at a 
Diſtance 


the Colouring will vary 
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— Day, let them be cut open; and the Seed ſcat- 


Pl. 45. 
Fig. 7. 


of Mould; and leave them to Nature. 


only as many of the ſtrongeſt Plants as will ſtand 
at eight Inches Diſtance, and from this Time | 


keep a watchful Eye upon them; and as ſoon as 


up. There will be found among the others a 


Diſtance from one \ -nnorher; d turned every 


tered looſe upon the Shelf. When it has lain 
thus ten Days, it will be fit for ſowing. 

Let a Bed of rich and fine Garden Mould be 
well dug and levelled at the latter End of Sep- 
tember; and upon this ſprinkle the Seeds tolera- 
bly thick; fift over them a Quarter of an Inch 


When the Plants have a little Strength, thin 
them to four Inches Diſtance, leaving the ſtout- 
eſt; water theſe at Titnes, and keep thetn care- 
fully weeded; and when they are ſo large as 
to touch one another thin them again, Leave 


weed and water them carefully. 
When they are near flowering, let the Gardener 


he perceives any ordinary Flower, let it be pulled 


— NJZ— )! — — Ss a 


Variety of beautiful Kinds; and the Seeds of "OY 
beſt of theſe which ripen them well, muſt be © a 
for the next ſowing, - 


This muſt be done every Years and the Bed of 
them miſt be every Time upon a new Piece 
of Ground: thus the Plants will improve every 
Tear in Elegance; and if a ſufficient Quantity be 
raiſed, there will be non new Varieties pro- 
duced. 

Let the Gardener Ude this Change of 
Place rightly : it is the eſſential Article in the 


raiſing Annuals in the common Ground. The 


Principle in Nature on which it is founded is 
not known; but the Fact is ſufficiently eſtabliſh- 
ed, in this and a Thouſand other Inſtances. 

The Farmer finds great Advantage in obtain- 
ing the Seed Wheat for his Crop from a diſtant 


Jug 


Place; and it is equally true, that the Seeds of 


annual Flowers ſucceed much better upon new 
Ground, than on that in * the Plants grew 
which produced them. 


cept the Foot-ſtalks of the Flower. 


of a pale green: each is compoſed of about two 


We have ſaid that in a ſucceeding Number 
we ſhall deliver the Culture of the moſt elegant. 
and choice Kinds of Roſes; but there remain 
ſome others more eaſily raiſed ; which, for their 
Singularity, or Elegance, demand a Place. 

The Muſe Roſe is one: its Flower is inferior to 
many other Kinds in Size, and in Colour is fimply 
white, but the Scent makes Amends for its other 
Defects, and the Number of the Flowers is ſome 
farther Recommendation. 

The Generality of Authors who have written 
on Flowers have named it. The Bavkinss call 
it Roſa moſchata flore pleno, and Roſa moſcbata 
minor flore pleno, The early Writers only Roſa 
moſeata alba. | | 

Linnevs, who refers the Varieties boldly in 
this Genus to their proper Species, calls it Roſa 
caule aculeato pedunculis levibus, calycibus ſemiſpin- 
natis glabris: prickly Roſe with ſmooth Flower- 
ſtalks, and ſmooth ſemipinnated Cups. 


The Root ſpreads, and is very hardy. 


The Stem is firm, but not thick, and the 
Shoots are numerous : it makes a Buſh of three 
Foot or more in Height : prickly in all Parts ex- 


The Leaves are large, they are pinnated, and 


Pair of Pinnæ, with an odd one at the End; and 
theſe are ſerrated at the Edges. 


DOUBLE MUSK ROSE. 


The Flowers are very numerous, and perfectly 
white. They have the muſky Scent, but much 
leſs than the common ſingle white Muſk Roſe, 
and they are not of the larger Kinds; their Petals 
are numerous, but uſually folded irregularly toge- 
ther. 


There is a great deal of Difference in the 
Aſpect and Scent of this Roſe, according to the 
Degree and Manner of Culture: when the Flower 
is moſt regularly expanded it ſmells moſt ſweet. 

The Characters when traced in the ſingle 
Flower, are the ſame as in the firſt Kind de- 
ſcribed in this Number ; and it is to be cultivated 
in the ſame general Manner. It requires a better 
Soil, and more Compaſs; and muſt never be 
ſuffered to run too high, or to be nee with 
too much Wood. 

The richeſt Garden Mould is the proper Earth 
for it; the Buſh ſhould be planted at a Yard 
Diſtance every Way from any thing elſe, and the 
exuberant Shoots kept under. 

Every October it ſhould be pruned with a bold 
Hand; and every Spring a great Part of the 
Mould ſhould be taken off, and freſh put in its 
Place all round it. Then in the Beginning of the 
flowering Seaſon it muſt be well watered, and too 
many Flowers muſt not be ſuffered to blow, nor 
any to ſtand after they have paſſed their Beauty. 


8. The 


HUNDRE D- 


LEAVED ROSE. 


This is a very elegant and noble Roſe, vaſtly | ters on Flowers have named it, and all with 
$5 beautiful, doubled, and fragrant. 
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bs . 
= Flower, and the Country whence it was received, 


named it, Roſa centifolia batavica : the Hundred- 
leaved Dutch Roſe ; a Name moſt others have 
followed. — C. Bavnine calls it, Roſa multiplex 
media: the middle double Roſe. | 
Linnus, who has ſought more eſſential 
Marks of Species, calls this Roſa caule aculeato 
pedunculis hiſpiais, calycibus ſemipinnatis glabris : 
the prickly Roſe with hairy Footſtalks to the 
Flowers, and ſmooth ſemipinnated Cups. 

The Shrub is moderately large: the Wood 
firm, and the Branches long and prickly. 


HE great Care of Weeding and Watering, 

Rolling and Mowing, muſt be continued 
with an uninterrupted Hand. This is the Seaſon 
of enjoying the Pleaſures of a Garden, and every 
Thing ſhould contribute to that Satisfaction. 


The Labour of bringing Flowers to Perfection 


fit that there ſhould want a little Neatneſs now to 
ſet them off. 


and particularly of Carnations. 
quire Care; but the beſt the moſt. 


Sticks keep them ſecurely in their Places. 


If the Mould be removed by the Watering, 
let him put freſh in the Place, that they remain 
equally and well covered ; and if any of them 
do not take kindly, let him ſhade them from the 
Sun. 

This Care taken of thoſe already laid, he may 
go on with the Buſineſs of Laying others, where 
required. Tis beſt to do this ſooner; but where 
it has been omitted through Neglect, or where 
the Shoots intended to be laid have not been 
ready, it may very well be done now: only as 
it is a more ad vanced Seaſon, there muſt be more 
Attention paid to every Part of the Operation; 
and particularly to the well covering the Layer, 
and the Waterings. 


Though every other Evening may be enough 
for the Layers which have been in the Ground 
ſome Time, thoſe which are put into the Mould 
now, will require it every Evening; and they 
will not root freely, if the Seaſon be very warm, 
without good Shade. 


late in the Spring; theſe will now require tranſ- 
| planting. There muſt be a Bed of freſh Earth 


N* 45. 


Crusius, from the Number of Petals in the | 


CHA PF. 
The Care and Management of the Ground. 


has been very great, and it would be highly un- 


Purpoſe, and ripen many Heads : 
Time to Time cut off thoſe which are moſt ripe. 
Let him water theſe once in two Days, gently, 
but thoroughly; and every Time fee that their 


We adviſed the ſowing ſeveral of the Biennials 


dug for them, and they muſt be taken up out 


The 3 are pinnated, compoſed of one or 
two Pairs of large fair Pinnæ, which are of a 
freſh green, and ſerrated at the Edges. 


The Flowers are very large and beautiful : 
they are rounded, compoſed of almoſt innume- 
rable Petals; elegantly, though wildly thrown 
and folded together; and they are of a delicate 
Red. 

The Characters of this Kind are the ſame as 
in the common Roſe, but they muſt be ſought 


in a ſingle Flower: we have given them in the 
Account of the firſt Role in this Number. 
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of the Seed-beds in a cloudy Evening, and planted 


in this new Ground at four Inches Diſtance, and 
thoſe of large Growth at greater : they will require 
to be well and frequently watered till they have 
taken root; and after that they muſt be weeded 
| from Time to Time during the Remainder of 
the Summer. 


In Autumn they muſt be removed into the 


| | Places where they are to flower. 
This done, let the Gardener look to the Layers | 

he has lately made of Sweet-williams, and Pinks, | 
They will all re- 


Once in two Days let the Gardener 8 the 
Seeds of ſuch Plants as have been left for that 
he muſt from 


The Middle of the Day is the beſt Time for 
this, becauſe the drier they are when laid upon 
the Shelf, the better they will harden. 

On the contrary, all tranſplanting at this 
Time of the Year, muſt be done in an Evening 
about Sun-ſet ; and the Waterings will take moſt 
Effet if given an Hour or two before that 
Time. Theſe Cautions are proper throughout 
the Year, but they are indiſpenſable now. 

Let the careful Gardener look over all thoſe 
Summer Plants which produce a great many 
Flowers. The Purpoſe is to continue theſe in 
Succeſſion, and it muſt be done by preventing 
the ripening of Seeds. 

Where theſe are intended, 
be marked for that Purpoſe ; and after ſome 

Flowers are blown, the Buds of others are 
to be taken off, that the Force of Nature may 
be directed to the ripening of Seeds in thoſe : 
This is an eſſential and important Point, though 
not enough regarded. 


the Plants are to 


The Seeds of thoſe Flowers which kor firſt | 


are always ſtrongeſt; and when too many are 


ſuffered to ripen upon one Plant, all will be 


indifferent. Therefore in the ſetting for Seeds, 


all thoſe Plants which have many Flowers, the N 
ſix or eight firſt blowing ſhould be marked. 

If any of theſe are not perfectly fine, ſuch 
muſt 
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muſt be taken off; and only as many more ſuf- 
fered to open as will ſupply their Places: all 
others muſt be taken off as they offer themſelves 
in the Bud; and thus the Perfection of the 
Seeds, in thoſe reſerved for that Purpoſe, will 
be attained. | 
While this Care is taken of thoſe Plants left 
for Seed, let the Flowers of the others be ma- 
naged for Beauty, and a long Succeſſion upon the 
Principles we have laid down on other Heads ; 
for in Gardening the fame End will always be 
attain'd by the ſame Means, whether the Sub- 


ject be Plant, Shrub, or Tree; whether the Ob- 


ject of Attention be Flowers, or Fruit. 


In theſe Plants too many Flowers muſt never be 
ſuffered to blow at a Time, nor any to ſtand 
longer than they are in full Beauty. Therefore 
when there are too many at a Time upon the 
Stem, ſome muſt be taken off. At all other 
Times no Flower whatſoever muſt be permitted 


to remain longer than while in the full Glory of 
its Bloom; for when they begin to fade they 


allo begin to ſet for Seed. 
In regard to the others, as there are uſually 
more Efforts toward flowering than a Plant can 


ſupport, to bring all to Perfection, therefore 
ſome ſhould be taken off while in the Bud; and 


thoſe left on ſhould be ſo ſelected, as to form a 
kind of Head regularly terminating, or covering 


the Plant. | 


The Gardener need not fear from this that h 
will have but a ſmall Bloom; on the contrary, it 
is the true Method, and indeed the only one to 
procure a long and fine Succeſſion of Flowers. 

The cutting off thoſe Flowers which begin to 
fade will give the Plant a Tendency to ſend 
out more Side Branches; and this will be more 
promoted by the Method here directed, of not 


ſuffering too many Flowers to open upon it at a 
Time: the frequent Waterings which we direct 
alſo to be given to Plants in that Condition, 
will greatly favour it; and by this very Means, 
ſuppoſed at firſt Sight likely to decreaſe the Num- 
ber of the Flowers, they will be produced in 
twice or three Times the Quantity; and will 
continue in Beauty a long Time, inſtead of ap- 
pearing in one great Cluſter, and exhauſting the 
Root. | | 

The Beauty of a Flower Garden depends more 
than many People are aware, upon theſe nice 
Points in the Management of the Plants : few 
have conſider'd the Nature of Vegetation, and 
except thoſe under our own Eye, few have prac- 
tiſed them in the punctual Manner here directed: 
this is the Seaſon, and we have therefore given 
the whole Method. 


Let the Gardener keep a watchful Eye upon 
thoſe Cuttings of Exotick Plants, which we di- 
rected him to make ſome little Time ago. They 
will require watering and ſhading; but both in 
Moderation: the Watering muſt not be ſo great 
as to keep the Ground like Pap, nor muſt the 
ſhading of thoſe Kinds which we order'd to have 
Hoops and Mats put over them, exclude the 
Air at proper Times. 

The Uſe of Canvas and Matting is againſt the 
Noon-day Sun; and in thoſe Caſes where the 
Coldneſs of Nights is kept off by it, ſtill there 
require frequent Admiſſions of the Air. 


Cuttings will live under more Cloſeneſs than 
Plants which are in an active State of Vege- 
tation; but ſtill they require ſome Air: this muſt 
be admitted as ſuch Times as will leaſt interfere 
with the general Purpoſe, and leaſt chill the 
Bed. 
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„„ 
The Care of the SEMINARY, for this Week. 


| H IS Week the Gardener is to continue 
his Care of thoſe Stocks he has budded the 


preceding Weeks; looſening the Bandages of ſuch 


as have been done eighteen or twenty Days, that 
the Juices may not be ſtop'd in their due Courſe : 
and he is to continue the Work; buding Cher- 
ries, Plums and Pears. The Evening of a cloudy 


Day, when the Air is cool and moiſt, is the pro- 
per Time. 


Our Caution of being expeditious in the Work 
muſt be obſerved, the more as the Weather is 
hotter, and leſs favourable, 


The Operation of budding is the moſt deli- 


cate of all that are practiſed on Trees, and the 


great Art is to commit the Bud to the Stock in 


as natural a State as poſſible. The Air never 
fails to injure it; and this the more, as it is the 
hotter : theſe are the Reaſons why a cool, moiſt 
Kind ſhould be choſen ; and an expeditious, tho? 
careful Hand employ'd. 


The Layers of the ſeveral Trees and Shrubs 
which was put into the Ground laſt Month, will 
require to be very well attended. 

The Buſineſs is to get them to root before 
Winter; and this muſt be aſſiſted by the keep- 
ing them ſecurely in their Places, and by repeating 
the Waterings : as the Water waſhes off any of 


the Mould, more muſt be ſupply'd in its Place 


but a great deal of Care muſt be taken not to 
diſturb that which lies about the Branch ; for the 


young 


. 
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do ſhoot, would be hurt at this Seaſon by the leaſt | to trim all the extreme Fibres. Immediately after 


Motion. this, let ſome Water be poured upon the Ball of 

Continue the Care of weeding and watering the Earth, which was brought in with the Root, care- 
young Exotic Trees, particularly thoſe of the re- | fully from a Watering-Pot, and ſome of the fineſt 
ſinous Kinds, which were planted out of their Mould ſprinkled over the Ball. This gives the 


 Seed-Beds the Month before. Theſe will require | new cut Ends of the Fibres a fine freſh Covering ; 


a due Care, but with that there is no Hazard. | and before it dries on, or moulders away, the reſt 
They muſt be ſhaded at Noon, and watered light- | mult be brought over it, by filling up the Place. 


ly once in two Days; and the Mould muſt fre- The Mould muſt be thrown in with a ſwift but 
quently be broke between them, to prevent Weeds, | careful Hand; and when it is all in, and well 
and to make it fit for abſorbing the Dews. cloſed about the Roots, there muſt be a large 


This and the ſucceeding Week, let the Gar- | Watering : but this, though large in Quantity, 
dener tranſplant Evergreens; and it will be pro- | muſt be given with Moderation; for the Intent is, 
per that he allow them more Care in this Reſpect | that it work itſelf flowly down between and 
than is uſually done. Theſe Trees ſeldom fail to | among the Roots ; and this is never well executed 
thrive when tranſplanted at this Seaſon, tho? of | unleſs the Gardener allow Leiſure, and give the 
conſiderable Size, if there be due Attention ſhewn | intended Quantity of Water at four or five Times, 
them, but without that they receive a Check very | with moderate Intervals. 
difficult to be recovered. This muſt be repeated every other Evening ; 

The Method is to open a large Hole for each, | by Degrees leſſening the Quantity: and thus there 
and break the Earth perfectly at the Bottom; | will be no Fear of Succeſs. 
then to bring in the Tree, taken up with a large 
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POMON 4, or the FRUIT-GARDEN. 


HE choiceſt Fruits are now ripening, and | the Earth : theſe require to be moiſtened, in order 
1 the Gardener's beſt Care muſt be employed | to their penettating the Fibres, or being receiv'd 
to promote that eſſential Purpoſe. He underſtands | by them; and when this is not done, when Na- 
the Principles of his Art by this Time well | ture refuſes Showers, and the Gardener neglects 


enough to know how this is to be done. Watering, the Fruit is more imperfect than when 


We have directed that no Plantation whatſoever | Showers have been too abundant. 

be made upon the Borders in which Fruit-Trees In all the Operations of Nature there is under- 
are planted ; and if no uſeful Herbage be allowed, | ſtood and required a certain Degree of Moderation, 
he will very well know that there muſt be no | beyond or beneath which is equally hurtful. This 
Weeds. Nature means always, but cannot without repeated 
Let him break up the Surface of the Mould |' Miracles conſtantly accompliſh. The Art of the 
with the three-prong'd Fork: but it muſt now | Gardener is to ſupply the Defects : to ſupply 
be done but very lightly and ſuperficially. As | them it is neceſſary that he firſt ſee them; and 
ſoon as this is done, let him allow a gentle Wa- | then that he make this Moderation his Rule of 
tering, and let this be given at a Diſtance from | Proceeding. 


the Stem. If he will watch and keep Journals of his Fruit- 

The Buſineſs now is to ſwell the Fruit: too | Trees for ſeveral ſucceeding Years, he will find that 
much Water would at the ſame Time impoveriſh | in very wet Summers the Fruits are always ſwelled 
it, and debaſe the Flavour : a little only ſupplies | and ill-flavoured; that in very dry Times they 
the want of Rains, which are unfrequent at this | want both their natural Size and Reliſh; and that 
Seaſon; and, as I have found by repeated Expe- | it is only in thoſe Summers which are refreſhed 
rence, and fair Compariſon, it will have all the | by moderate Rains, that they are perfect. He 


Advantage of ſwelling the Fruit, and at the ſame | will by this learn eaſily a proper Conduct. 
Time will improve its Flavour. 


What I have found by Tryal, and by the Com- ſerve the Fruit-Trees greatly, by drawing a Mat 
parifon of Fruit from watered and unwatered | from the Top of the Wall to the Ground, at ſome 
Trees at this Seaſon, I may ſafely proceed to ex- Diſtance, and thus defending them againſt the 
-plain; Of 7 | worſt Showers : and this will be eaſy, for the 

The Flavour of Fruits, though determined by | Summer is a Seaſon when his Mats and Canvas 
the Veſſels of the Tree, yet is originally elaborated | are out of Uſe. In dry Summers he will be able 
from the Particles which the Root receives from | to do much more by this : He may allow Water in 


the 


In very wet Summers it will be in his Power to 


75 young Fibres that will in ſome Places be beginning | Ball of Earth to its Root, and ſetting it upright, July. 
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July. the due Degree, and at the neceſſary Time | give it with a very moderate Hand to thoſe which i 
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have full-grown Fruit, and are ripening it. 


He may give it to thoſe Trees whoſe Fruit is | he may always keep the Trees in order, and pre- 
taking its Growth; and either refrain entirely, or | ſerve and MO all the Fruit left upon them; 
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SECTION 
or the KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


HIS Week let a Piece of Ground be dug 

ups and ſome Colewort-Seed ſown upon it 
with Care, for the Uſe of the ſucceeding Spring. 
Theſe Crops which are to be ſown ſo long before 
the Time of uſing, are apt to be neglected more 
than any others ; but the Gardener is fure to be 
ſorry for ſuch Neglect. 


There is very little Trouble in putting them 
into the Ground in Time; and they want only 


Weeding and Watering afterwards till the Seaſon 
of Tranſplanting; after which they will ſtand the 
Winter without Danger, and come in for Uſe at 
a Seaſon when there is little elſe. 

Another Piece ſnould be dug up for the nl. 
planting of Broccoli; and after this the whole 
Ground being weeded, and the young Crops wa- 
tered as they require, all will be put into good 
Order. 

The Care of Melons at this Time is a very nice 


and delicate Article. 


The Gardener has been ſo often told how wrong 
it is to give them too much Water now the Fruit 
is taking its laſt Growth, that he allows them 
none; but this is a Practice as falſe as the other. 
We have ordered him to lay a Piece of Tile under 
the ſeveral Fruits, to prevent the Damps of the 
Ground from chilling and rotting them; and this 
will have the farther good Effect of reflecting the 
Sun- beams upon them to ripen them; but tis 
the ſame in theſe as in the Fruit on Trees, too 


| much Sun and no Water will ſpoil them. The 


the Fruit: 


ſame Caution is to be obſerved; and Moderation 


is the Rule. 
Once in three Days it will be proper to give the 
Plants a moderate Watering; and this ſhould be 


done with great Care, not to wet the Branches or 
only to give Moiſture to the Mould in 


which the extreme Roots run. 


Upon this Subject of Melons, we have been 


gneceſſary on two Occaſions: 


IV. 


favoured with an eaſy and excellent Method of 
raiſing them in Places where there are Stoves, and 
ſhall give it in the Words of our ingenious Corre- 
ſpondent. 


SIR, 


« The Gardener who has the Advantage of a 
« Pine-Stove, may raiſe Melons on it with little 
« Trouble. The general Method of building 
« them now 1s with a Flue, which runs round both 
t the Ends and the Front. Upon theſe Flues I 
cc have raiſed ſome very early and finely flavoured 
« Melons, in this Manner : 

« make Boxes four Foot long, two Foot 
broad, and ten Inches deep: theſe I fill with 
e the richeſt and fineſt Mould, and place them 
% on the Flues, ſupporting them at the Height 
of two Inches from the Top of the Flue, by 
de half a Dozen Pieces of Brick-bat. This is 
it prevents the 
« Earth from drying too faſt, and the Box of 


Earth from hindering the riſing of the Heat 


« for the warming of the Air in the Stove. 

« The Time of ſowing theſe, and the ge- 
% neral-Management, are the ſame with thoſe of 
* Melon-Plants raiſed in the common Way; and 
eit is beſt to raiſe only one ſtrong Plant in each 
„ Box; or two if leſs vigorous. 

This, which I have done ſucceſsfully, I ſhall 
<« be glad if you will publiſh for the Uſe of my 
% Brother Gardeners who have the ſame Conve- 
„ niences:” I am, 


SIR, 
Your moſt humble Servant, 


T. BARNES. 
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Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


T 


i GREAT WHITE ASPHO DEL. 


HE yellow Aſphodel we have deſcribed in 
a preceding Number, a ſpecious Sum- 
mer Plant; nor is this, though of a 
ſimpler Colour, leſs elegant. The Gardener has 
been long acquainted with it; and it is very 
worthy always to retain its Place in our Collec- 
tions. 

The earlier Writers who have deſcribed it, 
call it Aſphodelus albus, and diſtinguiſhing the 


Plant from an accidental Variation in the Growth 


into two Kinds, they call it Aſpbodelus ramoſus 
albus, and Aſphodelus non ramoſus albus: the white 
branched, and white Aſphodel with a ſimple 
Stem. They alſo add the Term major, from its 
conſiderable Size. 

 Linnvs rejecting theſe flight Differences 
from the Conſtruction of ſpecifick Diſtinctions, 
refers the Plant in both States to one Kind, and 
he names it Aſphodelus caule nudo foliis enſiformibus 
carniatis lævibus: naked ſtalked Aſphodel, with 
ſmooth, hollowed, ſword-like Leaves. 

The Root is compoſed of many tuberous, 
roundiſh, or oblong Parts; of an acrid unpleaſant 
Taſte, and hung with many Fibres. 

The Leaves are long and narrow, ſharp point- 
ed, e and of a tough ſpungy Sub- 


ſtance. 


The Stalk is 3 ſmooth, naked, and two 


Foot and a half high. 
Numb. XLVI. 


From the Middle upwards, it is covered with Auguſt? 
a Spike of large and elegant Flowers. In the ——— 


moſt perfect State of the Plant this ſingle Spike 
terminates the Stalk ; but ſometimes it is divided 
into a kind of Head by the Partition of the Stalk 
into a Number of Branches. In either caſe the 
Flowers are the ſame as well as the Stalk, Leaves, 


and Root; wherefore they trifled who from this 


made out a ſeparate Plant. 

The Flowers are of a pure milky white on the 
Inſide, but on the outer Part each Segment has a 
Rib of pale purple. 

The Student recollects what we have ſhewn of 
the green Rib along each Petal of the Flower 


| of the common Star of Bethlehem ; this purple one 


upon the Segment of the preſent Plant is perfect- 
ly of the ſame Kind. 

The Flower has no Cup: it is compoſed of 
a ſingle Petal divided deeply into ſix Segments; 
and theſe are oblong, lanceolate, and expanded. 

At the Baſe of the Petal is a Nectarium com- 
poſed of fix ſmall Valves, which converge into 
a globular Form. From theſe Valves rife the 
Filaments, ſix in Number, and crowned with 
oblong incumbent Buttons, which riſe upwards. 


The Filaments are arched, and are alternately 
longer and ſhorter. 


The Rudiment of the Seed-veſſel is placed 
within the Nectarium. It is roundiſh, and 
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Auguſt, 


PI. 46. 
Fig. 2, 


ſends up a ſlender Style with a blunt Head. 

The Seed-veſſel is rounded and fleſhy, di- 
vided into three Parts; and contains in three 
Cells, numerous triangular Seeds, which ſwell out 
on one Side, | 

The Student will ſee that the ſix Filaments 
and ſingle Style refer it to the Hexandria Mo- 
nogynia, the ſixth Claſs in the Linn. an Syſtem, 
and its firſt Section. 


Culture of this ASPHODEL, 


We find the Plant wild in the ſouthern Parts 
of Europe, and it is frequent alſo in the Greek 
Hands. There the oldeſt Authors, whoſe Works 
remain to us, found it, and thence they firſt re- 
moved it into Gardens: partly for the Beauty of 
the Flower, partly for the Root, which they held 
eſculent. 
THEOPHRASTUS. 

It appears ſingular to us at this Time, that 
ſo ill taſted a Root ſhould be kept for ſuch a 
Purpeſe; but we find they roaſted it: and after 
thus evaporating the moſt diſagreeable Juices, 
mixed it with Figs ; their Sweetneſs, and its A- 
crimony, mutually tempering one another. This 
we learn from the expreſs Words of TRro- 
PHRASTUS, | | 

Some have tranſlated what has been ſaid by the 
Greeks of its eſculent Quality, and applied it to 
the Squill. Then it appears doubly abſurd. 


Others have ſuppoſed the common Star of Beth- 
lebem to be the Aſphodel of Hesrop, and have 
thence called it the Hyacinthine Aſphodel: they 


may quote GALEN who are againſt the Opinion 


of this Plant being the A/phodel of Hes1oD ; but 
to refer to THEoPHRASTVUS is to call in a higher 


Authority. He lived much nearer the Time of 


This Hes10D mentions, and after him 


| 


een 


Hes10D, and may naturally be ſuppoſed to have Augyp 
underſtood what he meant : this Plant which is ol 


common to Jah, Spain, and Greece, is evident- 
ly his Aſphodel. It is very eaſily propagated, and 
with due Care not difficultly improved. 

The Roots increaſe abundantly, and the com- 
mon Method of raiſing it is by parting of them 
in Autumn : but it grows freely from Seed, and 
this is the Way to obtain it in Perfection, and 
to improve it. 


The Seed ſhould be ſaved with Care, gather- 
ing it when ripe, and drying it on a papered 
Shelf. Then mix equal Parts of rich Garden 
Mould, and common Paſture Earth. Dig out 
a Piece of Ground in the Seminary enough for 
the Seeds, and fill the Place with this Compoſt; 
and in the End of Auguſt ſow the Seeds. 

When the Plants come up let them be thin'd, 
and in this Bed let them ſtand a Year; weeding 
and watering them as neceſſary. - 


The September following dig out a Piece of a 
Border on the Garden, chuſing a dry Place, and 
fill it with the ſame Compoſt. In this plant the 
Roots eighteen Inches aſunder, and they will 
flower the next Summer. All they will require 
after this is, to be taken up every Year at the 
latter End of Auguſt, and to have a freſh Com- 
poſt of the ſame Kind thrown into the Place, 
They muſt at theſe Times be reduced in the 
Root when they grow too large, and theſe Part- 
ings will grow freely. 

The Flowers will have no Variation except in 
Bigneſs, and in the Degree of Colour of the 
Streak behind: but if the Seeds of the beft 
Plants be ſaved and ſowed from time to time, 
the whole will become much more ſtately, the 
Flower larger, and the Ribs behind of a ſtronger 
and finer Colour, 


2. PRENESTINE ROSE. 


We have obſerved that there would come under 
our Conſideration ſome elegant Kinds of Roſes : this 
is one; and as it requires ſome Care in the Cul- 
ture to preſerve its Beauty, will ſtand as an Ex- 
ample of the more delicate Kinds. 

The Authors who of late Time have treated of 
Plants have named it, and all with great Praiſe : 
it is indeed one of the moſt ſingular and ele- 
gant of the known Kinds. They call it Roſa 
preneſtina duplex, and Roſa præneſtina variegata; 
and our Gardeners from the Mixture of the Red 
and White in it, the Y and Lancaſter Roſe. 

Linn&vus, who rejects all theſe Names as in- 
expreſſive of characteriſtick Diſtinctions, refers the 
Shrub to the Roſa campeſtris ſpino/iſſima flore albo 
edorato, of C. BauHINE: which in his more ex- 
preſſive Manner, he calls Roſa caule petioliſque 
aculeatis calycis foliolis indivifis : the thorny Roſe 
with prickly Footſtalks, and the Leaves of the 
Cup undivided, | | | 

This is a very correct and accurate Name for 

3 


| good Shape ; and their Colours are two, a ſtrong 


the Species in its wild State ; but Culture, while 
it improves the Flower, wantons alſo in other 
Parts of the Shrub; and in this, as in other of 
the Roſe Kinds, obliterates often the Marks of the 
Species, 

The Shrub is of moderate Height, and ſpreads 
into numerous Branches : when well managed it 
will make a very handiome Buſh of four or five 
Foot high. 

The main Stem is prickly, and even the Foot- 
ſtalks ; but this uncertainly. 

The Bark of the old Wood is of a deep olive; 
that of the young Shoots is green, often ting'd 
with red. 

The Leaves are numerous and handſome. Each 
conſiſts of about two Pairs of Pinnæ, with an odd 
one at the End; theſe are oblong and finely in- 
dented, and their Colour is a freſh green. 


The Flowers are large, numerous, and ex- 
treamly elegant. They are double, and of a 


red 
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red and a paler, or in the Place of the paler a 


pb . Variations under which theſe are mixed 
and blended are innumerable; but the moſt ele- 
gant State of all others, is when the Body of the 
Petals i; of a delicate blueiſh Colour, a white 
juſt tinged with red; and the Variegation is a 
deep and ſtrong Crimſon, laid on in regular and 
even Stripes. Sometimes there are ſeveral Shades 
of red, ſometimes only one red, and a pure 
white; and in ſome Caſes the red or deeper 
Colour, inſtead of ſtriping all the Petals, takes 
entire Poſſeſſion of a Part of them, and is not 
ſeen at all in the reſt. 

Under all theſe Appearances the Shrub is to 
be conſidered as entirely the ſame, and all the 
Care muſt be to ſelect the fineſt for Propaga- 
tion. 

The Characters are the ſame as in the other Roſes, 
and the Claſs and Place among the Polyandria 
Polygynia. | 

Calture of this Ros x. 


The Preneſtine Roſe may be very well propa- 


gated by Layers ; but the original Method, and 


the beſt is by Budding. It was originally a Va- 
riety raiſed by Sowing, but this is a leſs certain, 
as well as more tedious Method. 


The Gardener who would have the fineſt Kinds 


in full Perfection, muſt chuſe Cuttings from a 


flouriſhing and fine Shrub, and bud them upon 
the Franckfort Roſe. 

The Method of doing this is alike in all Trees 
and Shrubs, and we have delivered it at large on 
a former Occaſion. All that need be obſerved in 
particular here is, that the Frankfort is preferable 


to any other Kind as a Stock, becauſe it pro- 


Pl. 46. 
Fig. 3. 


duces fine clean Shoots, which unite with the 
Buds with grea: Facility; and that in the per- 
forming it, all that is required to enſure the 
Succeſs, is a good Day, and with a careful Hand, 
Expedition. 


The latter End of June is the beſt Seaſon for 


it: An Evening of a cloudy Day ſhould be Auguſt, 


choſen for the Work ; when there is no Wind, 
and a mild damp Air. 

The Cuttings muſt be taken off juſt before 
they are uſed; and the Stalk being prepared, 
they muſt be let in at once, and ſecured by a 
light tying of old Baſs well ſoaked. 

Let the Stalk be budded near the Ground, and 
after three Weeks let the tying be looſen'd to 
give free Circulation. 

Thus far the common Practice agrees with us, 
and this is all moſt do; but there is a Method 


of improving greatly upon this Principle. 


When the budded Part has one Year's Growth, 
let it be carefully put into the Ground in the 
manner of a Layer, fixed down with Pegs, co- 
vered three Inches deep with rich Mould, and 
water'd often: it will thus take root kindly, and 
will give inſtead of a budded Stock, an original 
Tree, which will ſtill retain with the delicate 
Nature of the Bud, all the good Qualities of 
Hardineſs and ſtrong Growth of the Frankfort 
Kind. 

Nor is this all the Advantage. We have ob- 
ſerved in treating of the more common Kinds of 
Roſes, that the ealy Way of en them is 
by Suckers. 


In the common Way of preſerving the Præ- 
neſtine Roſe upon the Frankfort Stock, all the 
Suckers will be of the Frankfort Kind: but when 
the budded Part has been thus laid, and has 


rooted, it becomes an original Tree, though with 


the borrowed Qualities of the other; and the 
Suckers which it annually produces are of the 
Præneſtine Kind, not of the Frankfort. This 
gives a free Way of encreaſing the Stock, and 
ſaves the Trouble of laying the Branches: all the 
Care needful in regard to the Suckers, is to take 
them up every Year; for after they have ſtood 
longer than one Seaſon, they do not take root 
kindly. Theſe ſhould be planted out in the 


Nurſery, and then brought to a Size for the 
Garden. 


r 


3. SCARLET CHALCEDONIAN LILLY. 


Among the firſt Plants we received from the 
Eaſt, this obtain'd a Place in our Gardens, and 
all who have written of Flowers in later Time 
have named it. They have called it according 
to their Fancy a Lilly, or a Martagan. 


Our Student knows that Martagans are true 


Species of the Lilly, and therefore will not cavil 
at the Term. | 


C. Bavnine calls it, Lilium Byzantinum minia- 
tum, the ſcarlet Lilly of Conſtantinople; and 
when the Flowers are numerous he ranks it as 
another Kind. Ray ſaw his Error; and Lin- 


N us confirmed that Author's Judgment, placing 
the two as the ſame Species. 


The common Writers call it, Martagon Byzan- 


tinum, and Martagon Conſtantinopolitanum; and 
ſome Hemerocalcis Chalcedonica. 


Our Gardener knows it by the Name of ſcarlet 
Martagon, but his Oracle, tranſcribing from 
TouRNEFoRT the Miſtake which he copy'd from 
C. BauHINE, he follows in the ſame Path, and 
ſuppoſes the Kind with few and that with many 
Flowers, to be diſtinct in Species. 

LIxN 2 us refers the Plant to the Lilly Kind; and 
adds as the Diſtinction of the Species, foliis ſparſis 
lanceolatis, floribus reflexis, corollis revolutis : lan- 
ceolate ſcattered leaved Lilly with drooping 
Flowers, whoſe Petals turn up. 


The Root is bulbous, and hung with many 
Fibres. 


The 
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The Stalk is round, thick, two Foot and a 
half in Height, and hollow; of a pale green, 
ſpotted in the lower Part with red, and marked 
with Rays from the Head of the Bulb. 


The Leaves ſtand irregularly, and are nume- 
rous. Their Colour is a freſh green, and at the 
Edges they ſhew a little Hairyneſs, They are 


rib'd and ſharp pointed ; and oblong, and largeſt | 


near the Middle. 


The Flowers are large and beautiful ; their 
Form is that of the Martagon Flower, but they 
are much bigger, and their Colour 1 is a high and 
noble ſcarlet. \ 


The Characters are the ſame with thoſe of the 
other Lillies. 


The Flower riſes naked from the Footſtalk, 
and is compoſed of ſix Petals, which unite at the 
Bottom, forming a ſmall campanulated Baſe. 


The Filaments are ſix, and they are crowned 
with large ſcarlet Buttons. 


The Style is ſingle, and terminated by a thick 


three parted Head. 


The Seed-veſſel, from whoſe Rudiment it riſes, 
is oblong, and marked with fix Furrows, and 
contains in three Valves numerous Seeds in double 
Rows. The ſix Filaments and ſingle Style ſhew 


the Plant one of the Hexandria Monogynia. 


Culture of this L1LLy. 


It is a Native of the Eaſt : yet will bear the 
Cold of our Winters, and thrive perfectly well in 
an open Border: but they do ill who becauſe it is 
hardy, ſuppoſe all Soils are equal to it. 

There is no Plant fo ſuſceptible of Diſadvan- 
tage, or Improvement, from the Variety of Ma- 
nagement in the common Reſpect, of Place and 
Temper of the Mould, even when the Gardener 


gives himſelf no more Trouble than the propa- 


cating it by Off- ſets: but when he follows the 
true Method of raiſing it from Seeds, he will 


have in his Power almoſt an endleſs Scope of 
Advantage. 


Though this Plant will bear Cold, let the 
Gardener underſtand that it will not bear the 


Shade of Trees, nor ever thrive in a Soil enrich- | 


ed with Dung. 


Therefore whether he raiſe it from Seeds, or 
only plant the Off- ſets from other Roots, let him 
thus prepare a Compoſt for it: 


Mix equal Parts of rich Meadow Earth and 
Pond Mud ; add to a Barrow of theſe a Buſhel 
of Wood-vile Earth, and a Peck of Soot. Let 
this lie erf '_.1 to the Air ſome Months, turning 
it at Times. 5 

Chuſe a Part of the Garden that lies dry and 
open, fronting the South Eaſt: dig out the 


Mould from part of a Border, and fill up with 
this. 


In the Beginning of September let the Off, ſets 
be planted in this Bed at a Foot Diſtance, and 
cover'd two Inches with Mould : and every Year | 
afterwards they muſt be taken up and planted 
again in a freſh Soil at the ſame Seaſon, 

i ; 


Thus may the Plant be propagated with little 
Trouble; and its Flowers this Way will be equal 
to thoſe of the original Root: but to improve 
the Flower, the Gardener muſt begin from the 
original Source, and raiſe it from the Seed. For 


this we ſhall give him Directions from a ſucceſs- 
ful Experience. 


Let him mark for Seed two or three Plants 
when in Flower, ſelecting ſuch as have a great 


deal of red upon the Stalk, and have the Leaves 


ting d with brown: they muſt be ſuch as pro- 


miſe many Flowers; but he muſt only ſuffer a- 
bout three to blow upon each, and the ſtronger 
the Colour of theſe the better: 
ſuch as ſtand in an open Situation; for under 
too much Shade the Leaves are greener, and the 
Flowers are paler : this CLustus long ago diſ- 


cern'd, and our own Experience confirms it. 

The Seeds from theſe Plants muſt be ſaved 
with great Care, and dry'd on a paper'd Shelf. 

In the ſecond Week in Auguſt prepare a Bed in 
a Part of the Seminary open to the Morning Sun: 
make it with the ſame Compoſt, and ſcatter on 
the Seeds. 


Cover them a Quarter of an Inch by ſifting 


Mould over them, and thus leave them to Na- 


they muſt be 


3 


Auguſt, 


— 


ture. The Bed muſt be weeded often; and wa- 


tered as there may be Occaſion; and the Plants 


thin'd where they appear too thick. 


In Auguſt let the Bulbs be carefully taken up, 


and planted in a freſh Bed at more Diſtance; 
and in the Beginning of the September following, 


let them be again een and planted at a Foot 


| Diſtance. 


The ſucceeding Lear they will flower, and the 
Gardener will fee among them a Variety very 
well repaying his Trouble. 
with a few, and others with very numerous 
Flowers : ſome with greener Leaves and fainter 
Flowers; others robuſt and rough, with diſco- 
loured Foliage; but with Flowers of a ſcarlet, 
deeper and finer than he can match from all the 
Colours of the Painter. He will have Variety 
in their Size allo, as well as Number and Co- 
lour; and in ſome Plants the Leaves will be 
ſpotted with purple, and the Flower Blood co- 
lour'd. 

As the Number of Plants from this Sowing 
well be very great, the ſecond Year's flowering 
ſhould determine how to difpoſe of them. It 
would be raſh to reſolve upon the Appearance 
of the firſt Bloom, becauſe they often alter after 
this. 

When they flower the fecond Summer, let the 
Gardener mark the fineſt, and thoſe moſt differ- 
ing from one another: theſe, when the Roots are 
taken up in the ſucceeding Autumn, ſhould be 
planted at fifteen Inches Diſtance, in a Bed made 
up in the Flower Garden, according to the Direc- 
tion we have given for managing the Off- ſets; 
and the others may be planted out in common 
Borders, for there will be few but what are wor- 
thy a Place in the Garden. 


After this the finer Kinds muſt be taken up 
every Autumn, and their Off- ſets ſeparated; and 
they 


He will have Plants 


— 


Auguſt. they muſt every Seaſon have a. freſh Quantity of 


Pl. 46. 
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— Compoſt. 
1 have ſeen from this Management a Plant 


with one Flower only, which has continued un- 
altered in that State many Years ; but from the 
Bigneſs and fine Colour of the Flower, has given 
a fine Exception to the Gardener's common Rule, 
that thoſe in this Kind are unworthy Notice, 
which have not many on a Stalk. Every Thing 
that is excellent in its Kind is to be valued; 


Theſe Obſervations give Credit to what thoſe Auguſt. 


who firſt cultivated the eaſtern Plant in England, 
have left concerning it; for they have made 
the ſame Remark, chat this Lilly will often be 
very fine with only one Flower. It ſeems from 
this, and many the like Inſtances, that they 


underſtood the Culture of bulbous Plants better | 


than modern Vanity allows, or would be pleaſed 
to hear. 


* 


4. The DOUBLE BLOSSOMED BRAM BLE. 


Our Hedges, under the due Improvement, fur- 
niſh Gardens. It would not be eaſy to name a 
meaner Shrub than the common Bramble; yet 
curious Art has raiſed its ſingle Flower to a roſy 
Fulneſs, and a roſy Colour; and rendered it a 
Favourite among the fineſt Plants of remote Re- 
gions. 


Luxuriant Narure has ſometimes mimicked the 


Gardener's Labours, and added to the Number 


of Petals in this Flower in its native Hedge ; but 
*tis in the more regular Culture alone we can ex- 


pect its Perfection. In the ſingle State all Wri- 


ters on Plants have named it: they call it Rubus, 
Rubus vulgaris, and Rubus major; ſome Rubus 
frufu nigro : the Bramble, the common Bramble, 
the Great, and the black fruited Bramble. 


The Fruit is ſometimes white by accidental 
Variation, and from this Ray has raiſed an 
imaginary Species: in the double State of the 
Flower, Magnol and others, have called it Rubus 
flore albo pleno : the white double flowered Bram- 
ble: this is but half its Beauty; for the Bluſh of 
red in its Colouring, when fully perfect, is equal 
in Elegance to the Doubleneſs. 


Linn avs, who juſtly refers this and the white 
fruited Bramble as Varieties to the common Kind, 


calls that Rabus feliis quinato-digitatis, ternatiſque 


caule petioliſque aculcætis: the Bramble with prickly 
Stem and Footſtalks, and with Leaves digitated 
in fives and in threes. A long Name for a com- 
mon Shrub, but needful to diſtinguiſh it from 
the others of the ſame Genus, 

The Root is long and ſpreading. 

The Stem is weak, purpliſh, and drooping ; 
and that and the Footſtalks are equally beſet wirh 
Thorns. Several Boughs uſually riſe together, and 
ſpread themſelves every Way : theſe droop with 
their own Weight; and fo full of Life is the Shrub, 
that when they touch a favourable Soil, they will 


root again at the End or Head, and thence ſend 


out new Shoots; which, if left to Nature, root 
at their Heads again. 


I have ſeen in the e of Ely an Acre of rich 
moiſt Ground, neglected by the Owner, cover'd 
with the arched Boughs of this common Shrub; 
which took off all the Miracle of the arch'd Indian 
Figtree. 


No 46. 


The Leaves are not inelegant, three or five ad- 
here to one common Footſtalk, each with its par- 
ticular Pedicle : they are oblong, but conſiderably 
broad; irregularly ſerrated, of a deep but not 
unpleaſing green on the upper Side; and whitiſh 
underneath ; the middle Rib alſo on that Part is 
prickly in the Manner of the Footſtalk. 


The Flowers terminate the Stalks and Branches, 
and riſe in Numbers allo from the Boſoms of the 
Leaves; they are numerous, and very elegant; ſo 
many diminutive Roſes ; round, full of Petals, 


white, with a delicate Bluſh of Crimſon, and very 


regularly form'd. 
Their internal Structure is to be traced by the 


Student in the ſingle Flowers of the common 


Bramble; for here; as in other Caſes, where Na- 
ture is luxuriant in Petals, they are diſturbed, 
obliterated, and abortive. 


In the common Bramble the Flower has a 


Cup divided into five permanent Segments; and 


is itſelf compoſed of five broad, rounded Petals 
fixed to them. 


The Filaments are numerous in the Centre, and 
fixed alſo to the Cup: this ſhews the Shrub to be 
one of the Iceſandria: when they are numerous; 
and fix'd to the Receptacle, the Plant is of the 
Polyandrous Tribe. | 


In the Midſt of the Filaments riſe numerous 
ſhort Styles, each fix'd ſide-way to a Rudiment 
of a Seed, and each terminated by its little Head; 
this places the Plant among the Pohygynia. 

The Fruit is compoſed of numerous Graing 
forming one complex Berry, and each contain- 
ing one Seed, 


Culture of the DovsLe Bram, 


Though the Hedge knows no Shrub ſo com- 
mon as the ordinary Bramble, not three Plants of 
it in a Kingdom, ſhew naturally double Flowers. 

If it happen that in the Neighbourhood of the 
Gardener there is found this Singularity, he will 


do well to bring it into his Ground, for he will 


eaſily. improve it into the full Beauty of the 
double Kindz good Nouriſhment will encreaſe 


its Bigneſs, and a dry Soil will give the elegant 


Bluſh to the Colour, 
6 Z Whe- 
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Auguſt. 


Whether from ſuch a Stock, or from one al- 


— ready raiſed to Perfection in another Garden, the 


Culture and Propagation is eaſy. No great Care 
can be needed to make the rude Shrub of a 
Hedge live in good Ground; nor can there be 
any Difficulty in increaſing a Plant whoſe Shoots 
will take root whereſoever they touch the Surface. 
The Root loſes nothing of its Hardineſs for 
having finer Flowers; nor is the Principle of 


Life leſs ſtrong in the Garden than the Hedge. 


Pl. 46. 
Fig. 5. 


A great Advantage in the proper Diſpoſition 
of this Plant is, that with all its Elegance it will 
live where other Shrubs would come to nothing. 
No Soil is too poor to feed the Root, no Shel- 
ter, or over-ſhadowing of Trees prevents its 
flowering. 

Let the Gardener therefore ſee for a Place 


—  — 


where other Shrubs thrive ill; and mark it for Auguſt 


the double flowering Bramble. 


As to its Propagation, Nature points the 
Way: it is to be by Layers. Theſe will take 
root where they do but touch a proper Ground, 
much more when they are regularly plac'd, cover- 
ed, fixed down, and watered. 


One Year after laying they may be taken up, 
and planted in the Places choſen for them. They 
ſhould be water'd at firſt ; but after the Roots 
have once ſhot their Fibres into the new Mould, 
nothing hurts them. They ſhould be allowed 


| Room to ſpread ; and their Suckers taken off al- 


ways in Autumn. They may be planted out as 
the Layers; but whether they were wanted or 
not, it would be right to take them away, for 
they would hurt the original Plants. 


5. MANDRAKE, 


The Stories credulous Men have told relating 
to the Mandrake Root are all falſe and frivo- 
lous; but the Plant is ſingular enough to deſerve 
a Place in every good Collection. 

The Writers on Botany have known it from 
the earlieſt Time, all name it, and all under 
the ſame common Term Mandragora. They add 
indeed the Terms of mas and femina, the Male 
and Female Mandrake : the former to the Plant 
when the Fruit is round ; the latter, when it is 
Pear-ſhap'd ; but the Diſtinction is ill ſupported. 
The ſame Seeds produce both, and Linnzvs 


is juſtify'd in refering them to one common 


Kind; he uſes the Term Mandragora as the 
Name of the Genus; and as he allows no Di- 
ſtinction of Species, adds no Epithet. 


The Root is long and thick, ſimple, or di- 


vided, as Accidents determine, and hung with 


many Fibres. 


From this riſe numerous and vaſt Leaves, 


long, moderately broad, waved at the Edges, 
pointed, and of a duſky green. 


Among theſe ſpring up a Number of little | 


Footſtalks, | ſlender, rediſh, three Inches high; 


each at its Summit bearing one large Flower. 
This is of a whitiſh Hue, more or leſs ting'd 


with a deep purple; ſucceeded by a round or 


oblong large Fruit. 


low'd as a Bell, form'd of one Piece cut into five 


Parts, and rib'd. One Petal forms the Body of 


the Flower, but it is deeply cut into five Seg- | 


ments, 


In the Midſt ſtand five arched Filaments, hairy 
at their Bottoms, and ſurrounding a roundiſh | 


Rudiment, from which riſes a ſingle Style. The 


five Filaments place the Plant among the Pen- 
tandria, the fifth Claſs of Linnzavs; and the 
ſingle Style ſhews it one of the Monog ynia. 
The Fruit is divided into two Cells; and has, 
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with a fleſhy Receptacle convex on each Side, a 
Number of Kidnhey-ſhaped Seeds. 

The whole Plant has an unpleaſant Smell, and 
a gloomy Aſpect. | 

The Root, concerning which ſo many Foole- 
ries have been divulged, and however ſtrange, 
believed, differs in nothing material from other 
long Roots. Naturally it is ſingle, and reſembles 
nothing more than a Carrot, except in Colour. 
Sometimes it is divided, or forked, as we ſee 


— 


Radiſhes, and in this State it has been ſuppoſed 


to repreſent a Human Body and Legs. To this 
the Artifice of Vagrants has added a carved 
Head; and often the whole has been form'd by 
Art from a Bryony, a Marſhmallow, or an An- 


gelica Root; and the credulous Vulgar have ſup- 


poſed the whole Form real. 


The Miſtakes of Commentators on thoſe early 
Writings in which the Plant is named, the ſacred 
not excepted, have been ſcarce leſs ridiculous than 
theſe Follies of the Mob. | 

The facred Writings name a barren I/aehtiſh 
Woman, deſiring eagerly the Fruit of the Man- 
drake. Dudaim the Hebrew Name, has been under- 
ſtood originally to ſignify this Plant; but the 
Mandrake has been accounted poiſonous. | 


The Commentators ſhould have employ'd their 


| Attention to diſcover, Whether this were a true 
The Cup in which the Flower is placed is hol- 


or trivial Charge: inſtead of this, they have filled 
Pages with learned Folly, endeavouring to ſhew 
that ſome other Plant, and not the Mandrake, 
was intended there. 

It is now known that the Fruit of the Man- 
drake is eſculent, and innocent. 


Lynnean. Academy, eat a whole Fruit before his 


| Pupils; and TzrxenTivs, who tells the Story, 


confirms the Truth, by aſſuring us that himſelf 
eat another. 


All the Antients join in declaring Mandrake 
a powerful uterine Deobſtruent. 
Since 


Fart, of the 


Auguſt. 
— innocent, f 
which this Perſon mention'd in the Scriptures 
wanted it, how idle have been the Labours of 


thoſe who would have explain'd away the Mean- 
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ing of the Name. From this let ſuch Men learn, 
that to explain Scripture where natural Subjects 


them. 
Culture of the Max DRAKx. 


The Plant is hardy, and almoſt univerſal. 
The warmeſt Parts of Europe have it wild in 


common, with Greece, Egypt, and the reſt of the 


Pl. 46. 
Fig. 6. 


Eaſt; nor, though England wants it, is it deny'd | moſt promiſin 


| and theſe left at two Foot and a halt Diſtance : 


wholly to the more Northern. 

Its Culture in the Garden is eaſy. 

In Places where it is native, it thrives beſt in 
a light deep Soil, and open Expoſure. This we 
are to imitate; and in ſuch Places, and ſuch Soil 
we mult raiſe it from the Seed; which it ripens 
freely with us. But this muſt be done in the 
Garden where the Plants are to remain ; for one 


great Article in the . it is, never to 
remove it. 


Let a ſmall Spot, in ſome open Part of the 
Ground, be ſelected; and the Mould being dug 


Since therefore the Fruit of the Mandrake is | 
and poſſeſſes the very Qualities for | 


— 


— 


out four Foot deep, let the Place be filled with Auguſt. 


any one of the light Compoſts; ſcreening it firſt 
that there may remain no Lump or Stone in it 
to ſplit the Root: for though the imaginary Re- 


ſemblance of the human Form depends upon the 


dividing of the Root, the perfect flouriſhing of 


| the Plant will be owing to its running down to a 
are mention'd, the Method is to ſtudy Nature; 


for certainly he knew theſe Things who made 


great Depth ſingle, and uninterrupted. 

On ſuch a Bed of Earth let ſome Seeds of the 
Mandrake, ſaved from a ſtrong Plant, and dry- 
ed carefully, be ſown in the Beginning of Sep- 
tember. 

Let the Bed be weeded and water'd occaſion- 
ally; and when the Plants are ſo far advanced 
that it can be ſeen which are the ſtrongeſt and 
g, let the weak ones be taken up, 


they will after this require only the common Care 
of weeding and watering, and they will flower 
annually, and produce ripe Fruit in full Perfec- 
tion. The Depth to which the Root ſtrikes, pre- 
vents all Neceſſity of renewing the ſuperficial Part 
of the Soil. 

We have ſhewn in what Manner the Gardener 
is originally to prepare for it, and after this it 


will grow every Year ſtronger ; for we know no 


Plant whoſe Root ſo long retains its Vigour. 


to give it place as a new Species : 
conſider'd as a Variety of the bulbous Iris we have 


6. 


We have mentioned ſeveral of the Iris's of this 


Kind, all elegant, and all hardy : this is another, 
for both thoſe Reaſons very well deſerving the 
Care of the Gardener. Few of the Writers on 
Flowers have named it; and from the Singu- 
larity of its Colouring, we may thence conclude 
they have not ſeen it. 

The Tin&s of the bulbous Iris are almoſt uni- 
verſally blue, violet and yellow: a fleſh colour'd 
Flower could not have miſſed their Notice who 
deſcribed as if diſtinct Species, thoſe ſlight Changes 
made by a different Colouring of the upper or 
the lower Petals. 


DE Bay has figured it under the Name of 
Iris bulboſa Hiſpanica non deſcripta : the new Spa- 
niſh bulbous Iris: the Variation in its Colour and 
Form, though very conſiderable, are not enough 


it 1s only to be 


before deſcrib'd ; and which Linn us calls Iris 
corollis imberbibus, folits ſubulato-caniculatis caule 


brevioribus: beardleſs Iris with hollow'd and point- 


ed Leaves, ſhorter than the Stalks. 

This Name the Student is to underſtand as 
given to the Plant in its original State; for a- 
mong other of its Singularities in this Form, the 
Leaves often equal the Stalk in Height. 


The Root is conſiderably large in Proportion 


to the Plant; and in Compariſon of the other 


SPANISH BULBOUS 


IRIS. 


Kinds; whitiſh, and hung with Fibres. 


The Leaves are few, but long ; they are of a 


fine freſh green, ſharp pointed, hollow'd, and of 
a firm Subſtance. 

The Stalk is two Foot high, lender, and de- 
licate; of a pale greeniſh Colour ting'd often 
with red, and not at all branch'd. 

The Leaves on it are oblong, narrow, and 
ſharp pointed. They are naturally of a paler 
green than thoſe from the Root, but often be- 
come rediſh, eſpecially the lower ones. 


One Flower naturally terminates the Stalk, and 
this is extreamly delicate: it conſiſts as the other 
Iris's, of ſix Petals, three of which turn down- 
ward, three ſtand up, and is furniſh'd alſo with 


three leafy Heads to the Style. 


The univerſal Colour is a pale fleſhy red. 
The three upper Petals are paler; the three 
lower deeper, and each mark'd with a yellow 


Spot toward the End; ſometimes alſo theſe lower 
Petals are ſtreaked with white. 


The Characters are the ſame with the other 
Iris's. 


The Flower has no Cup. 

The ſix Petals unite at their Baſes; and there 
are three Filaments with long Buttons, and a 
ſingle Style with a three-parted Head. This 
ſhews the Plant like the others, to be one of 

the 
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ſt. the Triandria Monogynia of LIN N us; his third 


Claſs, and its firſt Section. 


Culture of this Inns. 


We have obſerved that this elegant Plant is 
no more than a Variety of the bulbous Iris, not a 
diſtinct Species; the Gardener will therefore un- 
derſtand eaſily, that his Method of obtaining it 
muſt be by Seeds. | 

Let him remember what we have told him on 
many of the like Occaſions, that his great Hope 


is to ariſe from ſowing a large Quantity; and 


afterwards ſelecting for a ſecond Growth, the Seeds 
of thoſe particular Plants which comes neareſt his 
expected Kind. 


In order to this, let him mark firſt for Seed 


fome ſtrong and good Plants of the Julbous Jie 
RS RS RA RL Auch 


G 


| Let him ripen ſome, and harden this as we have 


— 


directed on other Occaſions; and ſow it with the 
Care we have preſcribed in treating of the com- 
mon Kind. 


—  — 


Auguſt. 
— 


When the Plants flower he will * a great Va- | 


riety, and from among theſe he muſt ſelect ſome 
particular Plants for Seed again. Theſe ſhould 
be ſuch as have pale Flowers, and upon the 
whole appear delicate, and leſs robuſt than the 
others. 

Theſe ſown upon a Soil ſomewhat poorer than 
the Compoſt directed for the reſt, will improve 
in this natural Delicacy; and he will have ſe. 
veral with elegant, _ ſimple, and Variegated 
Flowers. 

This Method of raiſing Foil the Seed is the 
only Way of procuring a 8 Nee e and 
this never fails. 


II. 


Care and Management of the Ground, 


HE. farſt Care of the Gardener this Week | 


ſhould be that of his Auricula Plants. Tis 
now ſome Time ſince he has been entertain'd with 
the Variety and Elegance of their Flowers : Na- 


ture has had her Time of Reſt after flowering, 


and is now preparing to form the Bud for the ſuc- 
ceeding Seaſon, This muſt be aſſiſted by all poſ- 
ſible Means. | | 
The Earth in which they have grown in their 
Pots being ſmall in Quantity, is by this Time 


exhauſted; and Nature, which is preparing to 


ſend out new Shoots from tht Root, is prevent- 
ed by the decay'd Ends of the old. This is to 
be remedy'd, and the Plants clean'd before they 
are freſh potted. 


Let a Quantity of the Compoſt we have di- 
rected for this Flower be laid ready, and then 
begin with the Plants: ſhake out the Ball of 
Earth from the Pot, pick it away from the Roots 
except a very {mall Quantity ; trim their extream 
Fibres, and pull off any decay'd Leaves there 
may be about the Plant. | 


Pour in ſome of the Compoſt into the Pot, and 
ſet the Plant upright upon it; fill in more; and 


by degrees cloſing it well about the Roots, being 


it as high as the Head of the Plant. Give a 
gentle Watering to ſettle it, and then draw on a 


little more of the Compoſt to make Allowance 


for the ſinking. 


Clean and plant every Root in the ſame Man- 


ner, and then ſet the Pots in a ſhady Place, and 
continue watering them gently every other Night 


till they are perfectly fix'd again, and done. in 


their new Mould. 
The puſh that Nature is now making is for 


I | 


Y 


planted in freſh Soil ; 


forming the next Year's Flower, and it will be 
vaſtly ſtrengthen'd by this timely Refreſhment. 


We find it neceſſary to remove and change the 


Mould of whole Beds, in which fine Flowers are to 
blow, much more may we be aſſured it is neceſ- 
fary to change that which is kept in the Compaſs 
of a little Pot; prevented from the common Ad- 
vantages and Improvements of that in Borders, 
and ſhut as it were from thoſe common Advan- 
tages which ariſe from the Moiſture of the Body 
of the Ground, the Steams from below, and in 
ſome degree from Dews. 
particular Regard ſhould be had to the SOR 3 in 
Pots. 


We have on many Occaſions directed the Top 
of the Mould to be taken out of theſe Pots, and 
a Supply of freſh in its Place, but this is only a 


partial Refreſhment : there is a Time when Na- 


ture is at Reſt, and when the Root of any Plant 
will bear to be removed without Hurt, becauſe 
it draws little Nouriſhment. 


At this Seaſon it ſhould be taken up and re- 
and it will ſhew the Ad- 
vantage in very obvious Characters in the next 
Year's Bloom. The great Care is to hit upon 
the right Seaſon. 


In the bulbous Plants we are inform'd of this 
by the decaying of the Stalks and Leaves, but in 
others there wants that plain and obvious Infor- 
mation. "Theſe we muſt watch with the more 
Care; but the great Rule will be had from the 
Conduct of Nature in the others. The great Ef- 
fort is for the ripening the Seed, and the diſ- 
playing of the Flower which precedes it. To- 


ws 0 This every Thing tends for the greateſt Part 
of 


This is a Reaſon why 
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g. of the preceding Year, and when this is over; | 


— when the Seed has been ripen'd, or the Flower 


gather d to prevent it, there is a State of Inacti- 
vity for ſome Weeks; and in the bulbous Kinds, 
the Bulb is as it were renewed. 

In the fibrous and tuberous rooted, the Bud 
begins after that Time to be form'd for the next 
flowering, therefore this Space is to be choſen for 
taking het the Root, and refreſhing it by a new 
Soil. 

The Error of Gardeners is omitting it too 
long: they ſtay till new Fibres are ſhot, and 
they diſturb that Work, which, by an earlier 
Application of the ſame , oy would 
have promoted. 

While this Care is when of the Plants which 
have flower'd, the Seedlings will require alſo their 
Share of the Gardener's Attention. 

We have ſaid in what Manner they are to be 
raiſed; and thoſe Rules having been follow'd, 
they will be now fit for tranſplanting. _ 


Let a Piece of Ground be choſen for them 
which is defended from cold Winds, and from 


the Noon Sun. 


Let the Mould be dug away ; and when the 


Place is cleared a Spade deep, let as much old 


Dung be thrown in as will cover the Bottom four 
Inches. 

Let the Gardener tread this firmly down, and 

when he has levelled the Surface, throw in the 
Mould ten Inches thick. 
On the Surface of the Bed thus finiſh'd, let 
him draw Lines lengthways and acroſs five Inches 
diſtant, and in the Centre of every Square ſet one 
Plant. Let the Earth be well cloſed about them, 
and give a gentle Watering. 

Let a Piece of Canvaſs or Matting be drawn 
over the Bed, ſupported by Hoops to ſhade the 
Plants till they are very well rooted ; and they 


will after that require only the common Care of 
Weeding and Watering. 


This is a Particular uſually neglected, and to 
that is owing the Hazard of bringing the young 
Plants to Good: I have ſcarce ever known 
one fail in this Way of Regulation ; and when 
it is omitted, and they receive a Check at firſt, 
they are often ſtunted and ſpoiled even though 
they get over it; or at the beſt, it takes off 
from the Strength and Beauty of the firſt Year's 


Flower ; and the Plant being judged by that, is 
rejected. 


As the Seaſon advances in Heat, 
Showers are few, the Plants of any Value will 
require careful Aſſiſtance in that Reſpect; and 
moſt of all thoſe in Pots. This let the Gar- 
dener remember as an everlaſting Rule, that 
though potted Plants bear leſs Water at a Time 
than thoſe in the full Ground, they require it 
oftener. 

The Rains which ſink into the Ground are not 
evaporated for a conſiderable Time; and in the 
drieſt Weather, while the Surface of the Mould 
is parch'd, they uſually afford Nouriſhment to 


the Roots at more Depth ; but it is not ſo in 
No 46, 


and the 


the confined ſmall Quantity that is kept in a Pot; 
it dries ſoon, and it has no Refreſhment from 
below, therefore let the Gardener give it the more 
by Hand; and when the Plants are in Bud, let 


him water them all over. 


This muſt be done more el when they 
are in full Flower, and the beſt Method at that 
Time is to drive the little Streams of Water in 
among the Branches and Leaves, and let it then 
fall to the Mould, but not to throw on any ſo 


high as the Flowers, leſt lodging among their 
Petals it damage them. 


Once in two Days let the Gardener continue 
his Care in gathering the Sceds of his Flowers 


as they ripen, and lay them in a ſhady, dry, and 
airy Place to harden. 


Some ſpread them in the Sun, but they fol 
low Nature idly who do this. They will ſay, 
* That on the Plant they are left to the full 
“ Sun:“ but our intelligent Pupil will anſwer, 
“There is great Difference between the being 


<«« expoſed to the Sun upon the Stalk of a Plant 


in the free Air, and laid upon a Floor or Ta- 
„ble in the Sun-ſhine :” what he will thus an- 
ſwer from Reaſon, will be perfectly confirm'd by 
Experience; for thoſe Seeds which are dry'd in 
that Manner have not half their Vigour. The 
true Method in theſe Caſes, is the ripening of 


the Sced in the Sun, and drying it in the 
Shade. 


Let the Gardener continue his Care of thoſe 
ſeedling Plants of the tenderer Kind, which are to 
take their Growth in the Stove. Thoſe which 
he has; removed into larger Pots will require all 
his Care to ſhade and water them till they are 
rooted; and thoſe which are yet in the ſmall 
Pots, into which they were planted from the 
Seed-bed, muſt from Week to Week as they 
grow to a due Size, be tranſplanted and rooted 
afreſh with the ſame Care. 

In the removing of theſe from ſmaller to larger 
Pots, Care Guy be taken to bring the was 
Ball of Eatth with them, and to- trim round the 
extream Fibres which appear on the Outſide of 
it; then the Ball muſt be ſet upright in the 
larger Pot, upon a ſmal] Quantity of the Com- 
poſt laid in for that Purpoſe, and the reſt filled 
in till it is brought up half an Inch above the 


Surface of the original Quantity, or Ball from 
the ſmaller Pot; after this ſhading and watering 
do all the Buſineſs. 


While theſe are preparing to take their Growth 
in the Stove, thoſe which are there already muſt be 


retreſh'd with as much Air as can be lately ad- 
mitted. 


Theſe Plants bear the Cloſeneſs of the Stove 
much better in Winter than they do in Summer ; 
and this is happily a Seaſon, when the common 


Air of our unfavourable Climate may beſt be 
admitted to them. 


The hotteſt Days muſt be choſen for givin 


the Plants this Advantage, and thoſe in which 


there is leaſt Wind. 
In ſuch a calm, cloſe, ſultry Day, let as much 
7 A Air 
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Auguſt. Air be let in as will refreſh the Plants conſtantly; 
and let the Gardener remember, that if his Stove 


A COMPLEAT BODY 


and the Formation of the Bud of the Fruit are Auguſt. 
brought on together; and the Vigour which ſhould —— 


to remain. 


that the Sap may have free Courſe. ol 
Let him look carefully to the Seed-beds of | 


be ſmall, he muſt ſhade the Glaſſes in the Middle 
of the hotteſt Days; for otherwiſe the Sun's Heat 
admitted through them, will abſolutely ſcorch 
the Plants, as well as burn up the Mould in 
the Pots. | 

Let the Pine-apple Plants which are expect- 
ed to produce Fruit the next Seaſon, be this 
Week removed into the Pots in which they are 


The common Practice is to neglect this to a 
longer Time; but the ſooner they are fix'd in 
theſe Pots, and the Check of removing is over, 
the better. They will thus have Time to eſta- 
bliſh themſelves well in the Mould before the Ef- 
fort of Nature comes on for their Fruit ; and that 
will for this Reaſon when it comes, be continued 
uninterrupted : whereas when the Removal is de- 
lay'd, the ſhooting of new Fibres from the Root, 


__— 


anſwer for one of theſe Operations, is weaken'd by 
being divided between both, and neither is done 
perfectly. 

Theſe early Conſiderations are either unknown 
or neglected by the Generality of Gardeners, and 
this occaſions the great Failure we ſee in the ſeveral 
capital Operations. Five Plants in ſix of the Pine- 
apple produce poor, ſmall, and ill-taſted Fruit, 
becauſe they were ſhifted too late in the Sea- 
ſon. 

The Error has been ſo long paſt, that the 
Gardener forgets where it lies; but if he would 
arrive at Perfection in his Art, there is no 
but by foreſeeing every Thing in the Courſe of 
the Growth, at the very Time of putting the 
Seed into the Ground, or of making the firſt 
Plantation of whatever Kind. 


6 


8 


The Care of the SEMINA RY, for this Week. 


E T the careful Gardener ſtill continue bud- | experienced, *tis certain in fact, that the break- 


ing the later Kinds of Fruit Trees; and let 
him this Week look with a careful Eye over thoſe 
which have been budded three Weeks or a Month 
before. The Bandages of theſe muſt be looſen'd, 


young Stocks for future budding. They muſt 
be very well weeded and water'd; and as the | 
Plants advance in Height, this Care muſt be in- 
creaſed. 

It is a great Article in their future Riſe to 
give them their firſt Growth well ; and if they 
be neglected at this Time, they will come up 


very poorly: Weeds, and a parching Sun will | 
| are planted, and another every other Evening, 


choak and burn them ; and they will be ſtunted 
in ſuch manner, as never to recover it after- 
wards. 

The free Growth is a great Article in theſe 
Stocks; and like other Effects of early Error, 
it is often prevented by a Neglect at this Time. 


The Gardener finds his Stocks do not anſwer to | 


their Kinds, but it is too late when he perceives 
the Error : it ſhould be prevented now. 


The Drought will be every where hurtful, and 
ſhould be every where guarded againſt, by ſhading 
the more tenderer Kinds : watering, where that 
can be done with any tolerable Convenience ; 
and in the larger Growths which ſtand regular 
and diſtant, by digging between the Rows : this 
anſwers the Purpoſe at once of refreſhing the 
Earth, and deſtroying the Weeds ; and however 


ing the Surface of the Ground, anſwers in a great 
meaſure the Purpoſe of Watering, by making 
it receive and detain thoſe Dews, which run 
off, or evaporate from a hard Surface; without 
| affording the leaſt Nouriſhment to the Plants. 

This Week make up a Bed in ſome open Part 
of the Seminary for tranſplanting thoſe double 
| Cowſlip and Primroſe Plants we directed to be 


| raiſed from Seed. 


Let the Bed be of freſh Paſture Mould, with- 
out any Addition whatſoever ; and let the Plants 
be ſet at four Inches Dittance, cloſing the Earth 
well about their Roots. 


They muſt have a good Watering when they 


unleſs Showers naturally fall. 


They will require the Shade of a Reed-hedge 

from the full Sun till they are rooted ; and after 
this they muſt be frequently weeded, and in dry 
Seaſons watered. 
They may take their firſt flowering in this 
Bed; and as it comes on in early Spring, they 
will blow much ſtronger for being planted now 
than if it had been deferred to Oober; or if 
it had been repeated at that Seaſon : for there 
would then have happen'd a Check from the 
Removal, at the Time when the Bud for Flower 
was forming. 


This is a Practice not underſtood by the com- 
mon Gardener, but it depends upon the ſame 
Principle with the ſhifting the Auricula's at this 


particular or ſtrange it may appear to the in- 
I 


Seaſon, 


The 
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The Floriſt knows the Expediency of that 


Practice; and he may be allured, the ſame Rule 


holds good in regard to theſe Plants: the Prim- 


roſe, Cowſlip, and Auricula, are nearly allied in 


Nature; and as their Time of flowering is the 
ſame, or little different : their Buds are formed 
for that Purpoſe at or near the ſame Period. On 
this depends the Propriety of the Practice we 
have named. . | 
There will alſo reſult another Benefit from the 
Uſe of common Paſture Earth at this Time of 


planting them, which is that when they come Asal. 


afterwards to be ſorted, and the beſt Plants re- 
moved into a Bed of Compoſt; the Richneſs 
of that Ground in Compariſon with the Poor- 
neſs of plain Paſture Earth, will feed them in a 
fuller Manner; and enlarge, and greatly improve 
the Flowers. 

Theſe Things done among the particular Kinds, 
| tet the Gardener conclude the Work of the pre- 
ſent Week in this Quarter, by a thorough weed- 
ing in every Part of the Ground, 


9 E C FT. Ml: 
POM OI A. or the FRUIT-GARDEN. 


HE. Care of the ripening Fruit demands 
at this Time all the Gardener's Attention. 
Every Morning and Evening, and after every 
Shower, let him look after Snails; and every 


Day let him renew the Sugar and Water in thoſe 


Vials we direct him to hang upon every Part of 


the Trees. 


It will be proper alſo for him to hang up 


Scarecrows of Feathers, or Wings of Birds, or 


entire Birds with the Entrails taken out, to fright 
away the Devourers of that Kind and if they are, 
in ſpite of this, troubleſome, he muſt place Lime 
Twigs about the Trees, and now and then fright 


them away by Diſcharges of a Piſtol. 


They do more Hurt than is imagined ; they 
peck and wound ten of the Fruit for one they 
eat; and wherever their Beaks have made the 
Way, the leſſer Devourers are ſure to follow. 


At the ſame Time that theſe Methods are 
taken to prevent Deſtruction by Inſects, and 
other Devourers, Care muſt be had that no 


Accident prevent the ripening of what his proper | 


thinning, and ſubſequent 9 have kept 
upon the Tree. 

To ripen well, the Fruit requires a due Degree 
of Shade and Shelter, but nothing more: too 
much or too little Sun will be equally hurt- 


ful. 


The Gardener has taken Care in the Pruning 
and Management of the Branches, that as much 
Wood, and as many Leaves are left on as will 


anſwer this needful Purpoſe : but let him now ſee 
that they keep in their Places; where a Branch 


has blown out of its right Situation, by the ſtart· 


ing of the Nails which held it to the Wall, or 
any other Violence, it leaves ſome Part without 
the Shade its Leaves wete deſtined to ſupply, and 
gives too much cover to ſome other, 


This muſt be reduced to Order: and if any 
Foulneſs appear upon the Tree, or any Inſects 
of the Caterpillar Kind upon the Leaves, they 
muſt be pick'd off. 


In many Caſes it is neceſſary to bud the Fruit 
Trees after they are brought into the Garden 
and when this has been done, there will require 
a particular Attention to them. 


The Gardener knows how apt budded Stocks 
are to ſhoot from below; and that this is always 
hurtful, as thoſe Shoots can be of no Service, 
and as they rob the Bud of Nouriſhment : this 
Accident will be much more likely to happen 
to Trees budded in their Place in the Garden ; 
where the Soil is better than in Nurſeries, and 
where the Trees have more Room, and more Op- 
portunities of quick Growth. 

Theſe Shoots muſt be carefully taken off, that 
all -this Nouriſhment may go to the Buds; and 
the ſame Methods taken to promote the free 
Growth of theſe, as of all other Trees in the 
Garden, by keeping down Weeds, and ſtirring 
the Surface of the Ground. 
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CHLORIS, or the KITCHEN- GARDEN. 


HIS Week let the Gardener get ſome Spi- 
* nach Seed into the Ground, for a Supply 
in Winter, and till the Spring Spinach comes. 
The hardier Kind is fitteſt for this Purpoſe, and 
this is the Burdock Spinach, or large rough ſeeded 
Kind. | 

Some Piece of Ground where an early Crop 
has been cleared off, will very well anſwer this 
Purpoſe. : 


We ordered laſt Week the Onions to be taken 
up, and no part of the Ground will better an- 
ſwer the Purpoſe, than where that ſlight rooted 
Crop has ſtood. A little old and well rotted 
Dung ſhould be ſtrewed over the Ground, well 
mixed with the Mould in the digging, and the 
Surface levelled. | 


Let the Gardener ſee that his Seed be freſh, 


and well ripened ; for Spinach is a Plant very 


apt to fail when any due Care is neglected in 
the ſowing. Tis beſt to ſow Seeds of his own 
ſaving, for *tis hard depending upon what are 
kept for Sale: a cloudy Day ſhould be choſen 
when there is little Wind, and the Seed ſprinkled 
thick, eſpecially if there be any Doubt of - its 
Freſhnels. 

If no Rain happen in two or three Days after 
the ſowing, the Piece muſt be watered; and this 
muſt be repeated once in three or four Days, if 
no Rain comes, till the Plants appear. 


When the Plants ſhew ſome Strength they 
ſhould be thin'd, and cleared from Weeds: one 


Operation will very well anſwer both theſe Pur- 


poſes, and it is beſt done by Hand: the common 
Way is with the Hoe, but this does the Office 
in a poor and flovenly Manner; nothing would 
be more eaſy than to do it the other perfect 
Way. | | 

If the Spinach be ſown on Beds four Foot 
wide, with Alleys between, the whole may be 
performed by Hand with Eaſe and Expedition : 


all Weeds ſhould be taken up, and the ſtrongeſt 
Plants of the Spinach left at five Inches Dj- 
ſtance. After this the Beds ſhould have a good 


Watering, and the reſt of the Growth will go on 
with Vigour. 


Thus it may ſtand without farther Care a 
Month. It will require then to be clean'd again 
in the ſame Manner, and after that to be weeded 
once more before Winter. The Weeds would 
ſtarve and choak it if ſuffered to remain to take 
any conſiderable Growth, for Spinach is a weak 
Crop at firſt. 2 

In the Middle of Octoler the Gatherings may 
be begun, and the Plants will furniſh good Crops 
all Winter. They do not naturally run up to 
Stalk at this Seaſon ; but Nature ſpends all her 
Strength in furniſhing good Leaves. 


The Method of Gathering is to be founded on 
this : the Plants are not to be torn up, but their 
large Leaves taken off; and as thoſe in the 
Centre are left, they will grow out upon the 
others being taken away. Thus there will be a 
Succeſſion from Time to Time; and the Bed be- 
ing proportioned to the Demand, there will be 
a Supply all the Seaſon, 


In Spring theſe Plants will run up to Stalk. 
A proper Number are then to be left for Seed, 
and the reſt pulled up. This Seed muſt be ſuf- 
fered to ripen perfectly, and then be well dry'd 
and ſown, as we have directed, the tollowing 
Auguſt. 

The Kinds of Spinach for Spring and Summer 
Uſe are different from theſe, and require another 
Management. This we have given before. 

The whole Kitchen Ground will require at this 
Time to be carefully weeded, and the young 
Crops muſt have frequent Waterings. 


Caterpillars and Snails muſt be pick'd off the 
Plants, or deſtroy'd in their lurking Places; and 


| the Ground clear'd as faſt as the Crops go off. 


| | Auguſt. 
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Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


1. OVAL: LEAVED CLEMATIS. 


F Singularity can demand Attention, this Plant | high; firm, fluted, and divided into ſome few Auguſt. 


claims no ſmall Share of it ; by an upright | Branches. 


ridged ſhruby Growth, with Flowers perfectly The ground Colour is a pale green, and the 
unlike thoſe of the Generality of other Plants, | Ridges between the Hollows are ſtained with 
firm in the Petals, and in the Centre downy. Its | purple. 
ealy Culture adds ſomething to the . and The whole Stalk is ridged in the Manner of a 
its hardy Permanence. Piece of Wire, and is a little hairy. 

The Authors who have written on Plants, have] The Leaves ſtand two at a Joint, and the 
in general named it; and moſt under the ſame | Stalk ſwells out into a thick Knot at their Baſe. 
Title Clematis: ſome have written it Clematitis. | They have no Footſtalks ; and they are large, of 
They have added Pannonica from its Country, | an oval Shape, a firm Subſtance, and a dull green 
and Cærulea from the Colour of the Flower; | Colour, with very high longitudinal Ribs on the 
Hungarian and blue Clematis; and ſome ſurrefa, | Back or under Part, and hairy at the Edges. 
and erefa from its upright Growth, moſt of the The Flowers terminate the Stalk and Branches, 
other Kinds being Climbers, as the repoſt Name | and they are very beautiful; their Colour is a 
expreſſes. perfect violet blue, and they hang drooping. 

Linn avs continues the Name Clematis to this they are large, and each is formed of four Petals, 
Genus, under which he comprehends alſo the | oblong and ſharp pointed; waved a little at the 
Flammula and Viticella of other Authors; and he | Edges, high rib'd, and lightly hairy; and in the 
adds as the Diſtinction of this Species, foliis fm- | Centre ſtands a thick downy Tuft of a whitiſh 
plicibus, ovato-lanceolatis: Clematis with undi- | Colour. 
vided Leaves, of an oval but ſomewhat lanceo- The Flower in this Plant has no Cup, but 
lated Form. Nature makes an excellent Proviſion for it while 

The Roots are numerous, long and ſpreading ; | in the Growth. The Stalk which ſupports it has 
yellowiſh on the outer Part, and ſtrengthened | always two Leaves placed at a ſmall Diſtance 
with a white woody Pith within. | below it when full blown; but when in the 


The Stalks are numerous, two or three Foot Bud, theſe inſtead of ſpreading oppoſite as they 
Numb. XLVII. 7 B do 
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A COMPLEAT BODY 
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Auguſt. 40 afterwards, point upward; and being hollowed 


in the Manner of the Halves of a Nutſhell,” cloſe 
at the Edges. Theſe appear Buds; and the 
young Botaniſt would be very excuſeable if he 
ſuppoſed them the two Leaves of a Re Cup, 
on ſeparating them. 

The Bud is found naked, and erg 1 the 
Hollow ; as it grows toward Maturity its Foot- 
ſtalk lengthens, the Leaves ſeparate and fall hori- 
zontally, and ſoon after the Top of the Stalk 
droops ; and the Flower obtaining its due Big- 
neſs, opens at the four Points, and diſcloſes that 
ſingular Head or Tuft of downy Matter within. 

This is formed of numerous ſilky Filaments, 
to which adhere the Buttons ; and in the Centre 
of theſe ſtands a Cluſter of pointed Styles, with 
ſimple Heads riſing from the Rudiments of ſo 
many Seeds, 


The Filaments are white and hairy the But- 
tons long and furrow'd. 


The Styles are white and filvery ; 2 their 
Heads alſo white, but without that Gloſs. When 
the Flower is fallen, the Seeds appear in a naked 


_ Cluſter furniſhed with the Styles. 


The Filaments adhere to the Receptacle, . and 


this with their Number places it among the Poly- 


andria; the numerous Styles among the Polyginia. 


Culture of this CIEMATIVõ. 


It is a Native of Hungary, and many other of 
the northern Parts of Europe, and thrives beſt 
wild in a firm tough Soil, and where there is 
ſome little Shade. This we ſhould imitate and 
improve in its Culture in the Garden. 


Let the Compoſt in which it is raiſed be equal 


Parts of good Garden Mould, and firm loamy | 


| 


; 


— — 


Earth. from a Paſture ;. and. the Place ſome Part Au 


of the Ground where there is a Shelter from the 
Noon- ſun, and from cold Winds. 

The uſual Manner of propagating it is by 
parting the Roots; and with due Attention after- 


wards, the beſt Gardener may be i 2s to do 
no more. i 0 


The Seeds are long before they ho and the 


| Plants do not flower the firſt Year, neither are 
there any Advantages of Conſequence from this 


Practice. The Plants from Seed are uſually bolder 
and more vigorous, and their Flowers better 


caloured than ordinary for the firſt Year; but 


if the parted Roots be managed well, the Plants 
raiſed from them will keep their full Perfection; 
while the others, after the firſt Bloom, will loſe 
their Superiority, and come to an exact Equality 
with the Reſt. 

The Tinte for parting the Roots is O ober, 
and they muſt then. be planted at two Foot and 
a half Diſtance, and covered two Inches. 


Every Lear at the ſame Seaſon they muſt be 


taken up, and reduced to a proper Bigneſs, and 


| planted again in the ſame Place, but in a freſh 
Parcel of a Compoſt. 


After theſe Plantings it will be proper to give 


once or twice a little Water, and at all Times 


to allow them the common Advantage of being 
kept clear from Weeds. 

As there is no Deſign at any Time of ſaving 
Seeds, the Flowers ſhould be picked off as they 


decay; and by this Means, and the Aſſiſtance of 


now and then a Watering in dry Weather, there 
will be a Succeſſion of Bloom throughout the 
whole Summer; very ingulars and to every Eye 
very pleaſing. 


ouſt 
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There is ſcarce fo ſingular a Plant in our Gar- 
dens as that we here preſent the Reader; and 
though it can by no means come under the De- 
nomination of a Flower, few are more elegant. 
Its whole Form pleaſes the Eye, and its Hardy- 
neſs and eaſy Culture are a farther Recommenda- 
tion. 

The late Writers on Botany, in general, have 
named it. Tourntrorr calls it Aftrapalus alpinus 
procerior alopemroides : tall Alpine Fox- tail Aſtra- 
galus. — Linn aus, Aſtragalus cauleſcens ſpicis 


evlindricis fubſeſſlibus calycibus leguminibuſque lana- 


tis : upright Aſtragalus with cylindrick Spikes of 
Flowers, almoſt without Footſtalks, and woolly 
Cups and Pods. 

The Root is fibrous and ſpreads far. 

The Stalk is round, thick, upright, hairy, 
and a Yard high; of a pale green, not branched, 


jointed, bent a little from Joint to Joint, and 
hollow. 


The Leaves are extreamly ſingular and beau- 
1 


ALOPECUROIDE ASTRAGALUS, 


tiful. 
and they are of the winged, or pinnated Kind, a 


One ſtands at each Joint of the Stalk, 


Foot in Length; and narrow. The Rib is pale, 


and covered with a long woolly. Down. 


The Pinnæ are about four and twenty Pair on 


each, with an odd one at the End: they are oblong, 
moderately broad, undivided, and of a pale green, 
covered with the ſame woolly Hairs which over- 
ſpread the reſt of the Plant; and the Ribs are 
beautifully twiſted, or waved in their Courſe. 
The Flowers are moderately large and yellow, 
and they are cluſtered together in very elegant 
thick Heads : theſe are of the Bigneſs of a Hen's 
Egg, and they appear much of that Form at 


firſt ; but as the upper Flowers open, they become 
| cylindrick. They are placed in the Boſoms of the 


are woolly as the reſt of the Plant. 


Leaves, almoſt without Footſtalks, and their Cups 
The woolly 


Matter upon theſe is white, very long, and thick 
ſet, and adds not a little to the Beauty of the 
Tuft: the pale yellow Flowers appearing with a 

parti- 


. 


Auguſt. particular Luſtre as they break out from this | 
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—— ſilvery Bed. 


little Body defended by the Vexillum; 


The - Leaves ſtand at conſiderable Diſtances, ' 


and theſe noble Heads of Flowers rife erect trom | 
their Boſoms, and run up cloſe to the Stalk : 


the whole Plant has a ſingular but not unpleating 


Smell. 

The Flowers are of the 8 Kind: 
each is placed in a tubular bloated Cup, formed 
of one Piece, and terminated by five narrow 


Points; the two uppermoſt of which ſtand wider 


aſunder than the others. Theſe Points are of a 
fine pale green, the reſt of the Cup is covered 
thick with the woolly Matter. 


The Vexillum of the Flower is very large, 

oval, nipped at the Top, and turned back at the 
Sides: the Alæ and Carina ſtand together in a 
they are 
of equal Length, or nearly, and the Alæ are mo- 
derately broad and obtuſe; the Carina is turned 
upward, and nipped. 
The Filaments are ten, and arranged in two 
Bodies; nine form a kind of Cylinder with their 
united Baſes, and ſtand ſeparate only at the Top; 
the other one is looſe, and this lies over an 
opening left at the Top of the Body of the 
others. 


The Buttons are W and orange colour- 


ed. 


The Rudiment of the Seed · veſſel is ſingle, and 
cylindrick; from this riſes a ſmall tubulated 
Style crowned with an obtuſe Head. 


The Seed-veſſel is an oblong Pod with ſeveral 
Seeds. The Cells bent one way. The two Af⸗ 


* 


| 


delphia of Linn Æus. 


Cultare of this ASTRAGALUS. 


The Plant is a Native of ſeveral Parts of Eu- 


rope, and the Seeds of it have lately been re- 


ceived from Siberia. It loves a deep rich Mould, 
and will bear any Expoſure in our Gardens. 

The Seeds ripen very well with us, and the 
beſt Manner of raiſing the Plant is this: 

Dig up in the Nurſery a Bed of good Mould; 
and in the latter End of March level the Sur- 
face, and ſcatter on ſome of the Seeds ſaved 
from a ſtrong Plant, and kept dry during the 
Winter. 


When the Plants have ſome little Strength, 


take up the weakeſt, and leave the others at 
eight Inches Diſtance. Thus let them ſtand till 
O#ober, only keeping the Bed clear from Weeds, 
and in dry Weather watering it. 

Then let ſome deep Holes be opened in different 
Parts of the Borders where the Plant is intended 
to flower; and let the Plants be taken up to the 


full Depth of their Roots, and brought in with 


a Ball of their own Earth. 


Let them be planted with Care, and the Mould 


be ſettled about them by a moderate Watering. 
Thus they will root well during the Winter, and 
flower the ſucceeding Year with great Strength. 
They ſhould not be tied up to Sticks when they 
riſe to Stalk, for their Stem is of ſafficient 
Strength, and there is a pleaſing Wildneſs in 
their free Manner of growing. 
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3. ORIENTAL BETONY. 


This is another of thoſe Plan which Curio- 
ſity, more than a Regard to their Beauty, has 


brought from remote Climates into our Gardens. 
But as it requires no great Trouble in the Culture, 
tis very well worthy its Place among the reſt. 

The late Authors, in general, have deſcribed 
it, and there is ſo much of the Betony Form 
about the Plant, that all have referred it to that 
Genus. They call it oriental Betony ; and Tour - 
NEFORT in particular, Betonica orientalis auguſtiſ- 
imo C longiſſimo folio ſpica florum craſſiori: thick 
ipiked Betony of the Eaſt, with very long and 
very narrow Leaves. 


LinnAus and Van Roven characteriſe it 


much more properly, Betonica ſpica integra, corol- 
larum lacinia labii intermedia integerrima: entire 
ſpiked Betony with the middle Seen of the 
Lip of the Flower undivided. 


The Root is compoſed of numerous chick Fi- 
bres connected to a large Head. 

The Leaves riſe in great Number, and have 
long Footſtalks; they are long and narrow, largeſt 
at the Baſe, ſmaller all the way to the Point; deeply 
indented at the Edges, and of a light green, 


| 


The Stalks are ſquare, thick, very bal, and 


a Foot and a half high; of a pale green, and a. 


little hairy. 


The Leaves on theſe are placed in Pairs, and 
at conſiderable Diſtances : 


they alſo have Foot- 


ſtalks, and are like thoſe from the Root, long, 


narrow, and notch'd at the Edges, ſharp point- 
ed, and of a pale green. 

A large Spike of Flowers terminates each Stalk, 
and there ſtand others in the Boſoms of the 
Leaves: they are ſmall, but in the Cluſters very 
conſpicuous ; of the labiated F orm, and of a deli- 
cate red with a purphſh Tinct. 


The Cup is formed of one Piece, tubular, 


divided into five long, ſmall, and ſharp Points, 


and ariſtated. 


The Flower is formed of a ſingle Petal, tu- 
bular at the'Baſe, and bent; and at the Top 
divided into two Lips. The upper Lip is ob- 
tuſe, erect, plain, and undivided. The lower is 


cut into three Segments, and the middle one of 
theſe is entire; 


Betony here deſcribed ; in all the others there is 


this is ſingular to the Species of 


a Nick at its End. 


In 


ſortments of Filaments ſhew it one of the Dia- Augult. 
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A COMPLEAT BODY 


Auguſt. 


In the Body of the Flower are placed four 
Filaments, two longer and two ſhorter, with 
roundiſh Buttons; and amidſt theſe a ſimple 
Style ſplit into two Parts at the Head. 

The Seeds follow naked, the Cup ſerving as 
their Defence, and they are four. in Number. 

The Claſs to which this Plant belongs, is 
found in the Diſproportion of the Filaments : the 
two longer than the others ſhew it is one of the 
Didynamia : and the Seeds ſtanding naked, ſhew 
it alſo one of Cymnoſpermia. 


Culture of this BEToxv. 


The Plant is a Native of the Eaſt, but bears 
our Winters in the open Air. It loves a deep 
Soil; and no Compoſt ſuits it better than the 


common Garden Mould. As it 1s a perennial 


fibrous rooted Plant, it may be eaſily propagated 


| by parting the Roots in Autumn, but the beſt 


Pl. 47. 


Method is to raiſe it from Seed. This ripens well 


— 


with us, and the Plants thus obtained, are al- 


ways the handſomeſt, and moſt regular in their 
Growth. 


The Method is this. Save Seeds from a ſtrong | 
and hearty Plant, and when they have been well 
dried, and carefully preſerved through Winter, 
ſow them in the Beginning of April upon a Piece 
of common Ground in the Nurſery. 


When the Plants are grown ſtrong enough to 
remove, take up as many of them as are intended 
to be raiſed, and plant them at a Foot Diſtance 
in a Border of rich Mould ; there let them ſtand 
all the Remainder of the Summer, and through 


Winter : the next Year they will flower. 


In Autumn they ſhould be taken up, and 
planted afreſh in a new Quantity of Mould, and 
thus they will continue in Beauty many Tears; 
but the beſt Method is to raiſe a new Stock fre- 
quently from Seed ; for the Plant never is fo per- 
fect as the firſt Year of its flowering. 


4 LACINIATED RUDBECKIA. 


The Gardener is ſcarce well acquainted with 


Fig. 4. the Name Rudbeckia, but the Plant is not ſtrange 


to him. Ever ſince we have been familiar with 
the American Botany, the ſpecious and conſpi- 
cuous Aſpect of this Herb, has given it a Place 
in our Gardens. 

The earlier Writers could not be acquainted 
with it, for they knew nothing of its native Coun- 
try; but to thoſe who have written ſince, it is 
very familiar. They have all deſcribed it, but 
under a ſtrange Variety of Names ; Cornutus made 
it an Aconite, adding, Helianthemum Canadenſe : 
the Canada Sunflowered Aconite. 

C. Bavnins conſidered it as a Doronicum, and 
diſtinguiſhed it by its Country, and the Jagged- 
neſs of its Leaves, Doronicum Americanum laci- 
neato folio. — Mok1soN calls it an American Chry- 
ſantbemum, adding, perenne; and foliis diviſis: 
divided leaved American Corn Marygold others 
have named it Obeliſcotheca. 

Linn us diſcarding all theſe as barbarous or 
ill choſen Terms, eternalized Rudbeck, by calling 
the conſpicuous Genus after him : he adds as the 
Diſtinction of this Species, foliis compoſitis lacini- 
atis: Rudbeckia with compoſite jagged Leaves. 

The Root is thick, and hung with many long 
and large Fibres. 

The Stalk is firm, 3 and five Foot 
high; rounded, but deeply rib'd, and of a 1. 
green. 

The Leaves ſtand 3 at ſmall Di- 
ſtances, and they are large. 


Their Colour is a deep green, and they are 
divided into three principal Parts, and thoſe 
again deeply cut and jagged. As the whole Leaf 
is large, fo are all the Parts; and when theſe Seg- 
ments are notched, as they often are in the larger 
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Manner. 


Leaves, thoſe Indentings are vaſt, open, and 


diſtant. 
neſs. 

The Flowers are numerous, * and elegant: 
they terminate the main Stalk, and the many 
Branches from the Boſom of the Leaves, they 
are of the compoſite radiated Kind, large and 
very beautiful. They are when full open about 
three Inches and a half in Diameter; and are 
compoſed of numerous, long, yellow Rays, and 
a Multitude of Floſcules arranged in a kind of 
Cone, and opening in regular Succeſſion from the 
Bottom. | 

The Cup is compoſed of ſeveral Leaves in a 
double, triple, or quadruple Series ; they are ob- 
long, broad, and of a fine green. 

Linn vs allows only twelve in the generical + 
Character of Rudbeckia, but it is common to ſee 


The whole Plant has a ſlight Hairy- 


in this Species more than thirty. Nor are they 


confined as he expreſſes it, to two regular Series 
beſide this general Cup there is to each of tie 
Floſcules a kind of ſmall Cup, or regular ſup- 
porting Rim from the Receptacle. 

Immediately within the general Cup are placed 
the Rays; theſe are the Female Floſcules, and 
within them riſe the Cone of tubular Floſcules, 
which have both Male and Female Organs, and 


are thence called Hermaphrodite. 


The Rays are fourteen uſually, ſometimes 
more, rarely leſs. — Linn vs ſays twelve, but 
Nature uſually exceeds that Account: they are 
very long, moderately broad; they are nip'd at 
the End, and they naturally hang down. Their 
Colour is a very ſtrong and fine yellow, and they 
are uneven on the Surface, rib'd and furrow'd. 

The Floſcules at firſt appear in form of fo 
many cloſe green Buttons ranged in a regular 


The firſt that open are a Ring or Series 
juſt 
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Auguſt. juſt above the Rays, and after this they burſt 


— odut in Succeſſion. 


PL. 47. 
Fig. 5. 


When fully opened they are 
hollow, ſomewhat funnel-ſhaped, rib'd on the 
Outſide, and divided into five Parts at the 
Rim. 
From the Hollow of theſe Floſcules burſt five 
Filaments, with cylindrick Buttons; and after 
theſe have ſhewn themſelves ſome Time, appears 
a ſimple Style from the Rudiment of the Seed, 
whoſe Head ſplits into two Parts, and theſe turn 
back. 

When the Flowers are fallen appears a Head 
of naked Seeds : this is of a conic Form, and is 
ſupported by the common Cup. 


The Seeds are fixed to a conic Receptacle, and 
ſeparated by little Scales; and each is crowned 
by that ſmall Margin which firſt appeared upon 


its Rudiment, as a Cup of the Floſcule, and is 


now evidently dented in four Places. The Figure 
of each Seed is an oblong ſquare, 


The Student has been already acquainted, that 
the Coaleſcence of the Buttons is the Character 
of the Syngene/ious Claſs, which includes the com- 
poſite flowered Kinds: they form a kind of Cy- 
linder in each Floſcule of this Plant, and refer 
it evidently to that Place in the Linnaan 
Syſtem. 

The Rays, or Female Floſcules, riſe from a 
Rudiment of a Seed, as the others; but this has 


no Style, and theſe Rudiments are abortive. 

The tubulous Flowers in the Diſk only produce 
Seeds, and hence the Subdiſtinction under which 
this Plant ſtands in the Linx &ax Syſtem, is that 
of Polygamia Fruſftranea. 


Culture of this RuDBtckia, 


The Plant is a perennial, Native of North 
America, and lives very freely in the open Bor- 
ders of our Gardens with little Trouble. 


The Gardener is induced by this, as in many 
other Inſtances, to allow it too little : he neglects 
it becauſe it will live in ſpite of his Neglect ; but 
with due Care it will be much more beautiful. 

The common Mould of the Garden very well 
ſupports it; and the parted Roots grow freely: 


but the Way to obtain fine Plants is to ſow the 
Seeds. 


This ſhould be done * in Spring, on a 
Bed of light Mould: the Plants ſhould be re- 
moved in Autumn into the Places where they 
are intended to flower, and they ſhould be al- 
lowed a Yard clear Space about them. 

In this Manner from each Root there will riſe 
four or more Stalks; which together, will furniſh 
for all the latter End of Summer, a Succeſſion 
of very ſpecious and very laſting Flowers. 


5. SIBERIAN LARK SPUR. 


This is another tall and ſpecious Plant, ſuffi- 


ciently hardy to live in the common Borders of 


a Garden, and worth any degree of Cats though 
it requires very little, 


The Writers on Plants have been long ac- | 


quainted with it, though they have placed it 
much amiſs in their Works. 


The Gardener is to be told that this Siberian 
Larkſpur, which he underſtands as a 'new Ac- | 
quiſition, was known to CLvsivs, and to CaSPAR 
Bavninn. 


The firſt of theſe calls it Aconitum Lycoflonum | 
flare delphinis Stlefiact : 
Sileſian Larkſpur Flower; and the latter, Aconi- 
ttm c eruleum hirſutum flore conſolide regalis : blue 
hairy Aconite with a Larkſpur Flower.—Grr arp 
and Paxxinson have alſo named it, and with 


the reſt, under the Addition of its having the 
Larkſpur Flower. 


Linxzrs refers it to that Genus; for in the 
Flowers we are to trace the Characters of Ge- 
nera; and theſe Writers ſhould have known that 
whatſoever has a Larkſpur Flower is a Lark- 
ſpur. 

He adds as the Diſtinction of the Species, Nec- 
tariis diphyllis, labellis bifidis, apice barbatis foliis 
inciſis caule ereffo : upright Larkſpur with divided 


Leaves, and the Nectaria compoſed of two 
N* 47. 


Wolfs-bane with the | 


Leaves, the Lips folit and bearded at the Ends, 
A Name amply diſtinguiſhing it from all the 
other Kinds, as it deſcribes the peculiar Form of 
the Flower. 


Avgult. 


—— — — 


The Root is large, blackiſh, and hung with 


numerous dark ſoft Fibres. 


The Stalk is ſix Foot high, ridged, tinged 
with purple, and a little hairy; hollow, and 
decorated with many Branches. 

The Leaves are large, broad, and deeply di- 
vided into numerous Segments ; and of a duſky 
green. 

The Flowers crown the Tops of the Stalks, 
and all the Branches, and are of delicate purpliſh 


blue. They are diſpoſed in long and thick ſet 


Spikes, and naturally ſtand horizontally. 


There is no abſolute Cup to the Flower; the 
Receptacle is naked at the Point of the Foot- 
ſtalk ; but a little below there riſe from the Foot- 
ſtalk two ſlender Points, which aſſiſt in ſupport- 
ing the Petals in their Place. 


We have obſerved that where there is no Cup, 
Nature gives ſomething uſually in its Place. 
Theſe purpliſh Points ſerve in that Manner 
here. 

The Flower is compoſed of five Petals, un- 
equal in Size, and unlike in Shape, but ſpread- 
ing regularly open. 
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Auguſt. The upper Petal is carried out behind into a kind | hardy Plant, tho' it does not obtain the full Sta- Augie. 
——— of Horn, or Spur; long, tubular and obtuſe. ture we have allotted to it, unleſs by Culture. 


Pl. 47. 
Fig. 6. 


The other four make the lower Part of the 
Flower, and they are nearly equal in Size, oval 
and obtule. 

In the Centre ſtands a moſt conſpicuous Nec- 


tarium, divided ſo deeply into two Parts, that it 


appears formed of two Leaves; and running out 
behind the whole Length of the tubular Horn 
of the Flower in which it is encloſed, and whoſe 
Hollow it fills: from its Under-part, where it 
Joins to the Receptacle of the Flower, riſe two 
Lips, ſmall at the Baſe, ſplit at the Top, and 
brown ; but elegantly fringed at the Points, and 
down the Neck, with golden criſped Hairs. 

Under Cover of theſe Lips of the Nectarium 
riſe numerous Filaments : they are ſhort, broad- 
eſt at the Baſe, curled, and crowned with ſmall 
brown Buttons. 

In the Centre of theſe are three oval Rudi- 
ments, crowned with Styles of the Length of the 
Filaments, with ſimple Heads which turn back. 


The Student tracing thoſe numerous Filaments 
to their Baſe, will find them inſerted on the Re- 
ceptacle. This with their Number, ſhews the 
Plant to be one of the Polyandria, and the three 
Styles refer it to the Trigyma. 
each ſucceeded by three Seed- veſſels, with nume- 
rous angular Seeds. 

As the Flower of the Monks-hood bears ſome 
external Reſemblance to that of the Larkſpur, 


and this Plant has been referred to that Genus 


by inaccurate Writers, it may be proper at once 
to imprint upon the Student's Mind the Diſtinc- 
tion of thoſe two Genera, 


The Monks-hood has the upper Petal of the | 


Flower arched, the Larkſpur plain : and in the 
Monks-hood Flower are two ſimple crooked Necta- 
ria, ſupported on little Footſtalks, whereas in this 
the Nectarium runs out behind into a Horn. 


Culture of this LaRKSPUR. 


It is a Native of Siberia, and many other 


Places; and every where appears a robuſt and 


The Flowers are | 


they ſoon loſe : 


The Roots encreaſe freely, and when parted in 
Autumn, there is no Difficulty in making them 
grow, But the Way to raiſe the Plant in Per- 
fection is from Seed; and the Gardener by good 
Management may thus do himſelf much Credit, 


for he may produce a great deal of Variation in 


the Colour of the Flower. 


Let the Seeds be ſaved from a robuſt Plant, 
and ſown in the Middle of April upon a Bed of 
freſh and fine Paſture Mould, and in a Part of 
the Nurfery which has ſome Shade. 

When the Plants have ſome Strength, let them 
be thin'd, leaving only as many as it is intend- 
ed to raiſe; and in Autumn let theſe be planted 
in very good Garden Mould. They will flower 
the next Year, and there will be fome Variety of 
Colouring among the Flowers, purple, blue, __ 
pale, 

Let' the fineſt coloured be marked for Seed, 
and leave but two or three Spikes upon'the Plant 
to ripen them. | 

As theſe will be well ſupplied with Nouriſh- 
ment, they will be vigorous in their Growth; 
and they mult be treated as the others, 

In this Manner let the Gardener every other 


Year ſow a freſh Parcel. He will be ſure to 


have very fine Plants; and he will in four or five 
Sowings ſee an unexpected Variety, 

Our Gardeners in this, as in many other In- 
ſtances, ſhut the Door of Knowledge againſt 


themſelves : 


Flowers. 
When a Number of clect 3 have been 


thus produced, they muſt always be taken up 


in Autumn, and kept in due Compaſs: they muſt 
be planted in a new Part of the Garden; or have 
freſh Mould put into the Place where they grew 
before, and they will thus maintain their full 
original Perfection many Years, which otherwiſe 
but even thus they will in Time 
grow faint; and in this, as on all other Occa- 
ſions, there ſnould be repeated Sowings. 


6. MANY SPIKED VERONICA 


Few Plants deſerve more than this a Place in 
a Collection of the curious Kind: *tis by no 
means a Flower. The Aſpect is that of a Weed, 
and in thoſe Parts of the World where it is na- 
tive, it is moſt perfectly ſuch; but the Regula- 
rity of Growth, and Glory of its innumerable 
Flowers, never fail to attract the Eye even of the 
moſt incurious. 


The Root is compoſed of numerous Fibres 


connected to a ſmall Head. 
The Stalk is round, firm, ſlender, but per- 


n 


fectly erect; of a pale green, and four Foot 
high. | 

The Leaves are very numerous and elegant ; 
their Diſpoſition is uncertain, but they are uſually 
placed alternately on the main Stalk, and in 
Pairs upon the young Shoots. | 


They have ſhort Footſtalks, and their Colour 


is a freſh and elegant green : they are oblong, 
moderately broad, ſharp pointed, and ſharply in- 
dented at the Edges: their Form and Colour give 
them a, great deal of Beauty, but their Poſition 
more: 


while they encreaſe the Plant only 
from parted Roots, they can have only ws * 
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|. more: they bend downward naturally, but this 


_————— not from the Inſertion in manner of ſuch as flag 


from Heat, or want of Nouriſhment; but the 
Body of the Leaf bending, curls as it were down- 
ward, maintaining all that Aſpect of Strength 
and Vigour which is natural to Plants in a per- 
fe& Condition of Health. 

The Flowers are innumerable : they crown the 

Top of the main Stalk, and the Shoots which 
riſe from the Boſoms of all the upper Leaves in 
extreamly long and elegant Spikes. They are 
placed cloſe together, and have very ſhort Foot- 
ſtalks : their Colour is a delicate yet rich blue, 
with a conſiderable Tinge of purple. 
It is not unuſual to ſee ten, twelve, or more 
of theſe Side Shoots upon a vigorous Plant. 
Every one terminated by its long Spike of Flowers; 
the whole forming a vaſt Cone (as every ſingle 
Spike does a ſmall one) with the Tops of the 
ſeveral Spikes gradually aſcending above one ano- 
ther, according to the Place of Inlertion of their 
Stalks. 

Each Flower is placed in its ſeparate little Cup 


formed of one Piece, and divided at the Rim 


into four ſmall pointed Segments. 

The Body of the Flower is formed of a ſingle 
Petal; tubular at the Baſe, and divided at the 
Rim into four oval and ſharp pointed Segments, 
of which the loweſt is narrower than the others. 

In the Midit of the Flower are placed two 


Filaments ; theſe turn a little upwards, and are 


terminated by oblong Buttons, and between them 
is a ſingle ſmall Style with a ſimple Head. 

We uſually fee the Filaments, Style, and But- 
tons, of a Colour different from the Flower; but 
in this Plant they are often of the ſame fine blue 
with the Petals, and appear as a Part of the Body 
of the Flower. 

This may at firſt View perhaps, perplex the 
Student who is ſeeking for them, to learn the 
Characters of the Plant; but it is a great Addi- 
tion to the Beauty of the Flower; for by this 
Means one uniform and univerſal blue is ſpread 
over the Top of the Plant; and the Eye is 
pleaſed with the Particularity, though we do not 
conceive, unleſs by ſuch an Examination, what 
it is which occaſions it. 

The two Filaments refer the Plant to the ſe- 
cond Claſs in the Linn z an Syſtem, the Dian- 
aria; and the ſingle Style to the Monogynia. 


Culture of this VERONICA. 


It is a hardy perennial Plant which will live 
with little Culture, but it will not attain the full 
Vigour and Beauty we have deſcribed, unleſs 
ſome Care be allowed to it. 

The Seeds ripen very well with us; and tho' 
the parted Roots will grow freely, the Gardener 
ſhould remember that the beſt Way of propa- 
gating the Plant is by ſowing. 

If the Method by parting the Roots is uſed, 
no particular Care is required; they muſt be 
planted in Autumn, and ſhould be allowed a 
rich and deep Mould. 


þ 


treated with particular Attention. 


The Seed ſaved in July or Auαν ſhould be pre- Auguſt. 


ſerved with Care till the following Spring; and 
then ſown in the Nurſery, on a Bed of treſh Pa- 
ſture Earth, 

When the Plants appear they ſhould be thin'd; 
and in May ſome of the moſt promiſing ſhould 
be taken up, and ſet at eight Inches aſunder 
in a ſecond Bed: in the Beginning of September 
they ſhould be planted out, where they are 
to remain, and ſhould be allowed a Yard Di- 
ſtance. 


The Ground muſt be keys clear from Weeds 
between them, and they muſt be frequently wa- 
tered till they are well rooted ; and the remaining 
Summer, while they are taking their Growth, 
the Scope they are allowed, and the frequent 
refreſhing of the Ground, by breaking the Sur- 
face, and by watering well, give them the full 
Strength' of their Nature : from one good Root 
there will riſe eight or ten Stalks, and all will 
be well nouriſhed, and covered at their Tops 
with Spikes of Flowers. | 


Every Autumn theſe Roots muſt be taken up, 
trim'd, and planted again in a freſh Part of the 
Garden, or at leaſt in a new Parcel of Mould ; 
and let it be watched which of them produce 
Flowers with the blue Buttons and Filaments. 


This is a Degeneracy from the Nature and 
Uſe of thoſe Parts; for they do not contain a 
true Farina, or impregnating Duſt ; nor do ſuch 
Plants fo well ripen Seeds, but it is an Effort of 
Nature toward doubling the Flower, 

We have ſhewn on a former Occaſion, in what 
Manner the Filaments and Buttons become alter- 
ed in the firſt Approaches toward Doubleneſs in 
Flowers; and this is the Effort Nature makes 
the ſame Way in the preſent Plant. 

'Tis eaſy to conceive how noble an Appear- 
ance the numerous Spikes of theſe Flowers muſt 


make when the Petals were encreaſed; and ſome- 
thing very near that may be done, by marking 


thoſe Plants in which we ſee this Tendency to 
it ; and favouring the Diſpoſition. 

If Seeds ripen perfectly upon ſuch Plants, 
they ſhould be ſaved with great Care, and 
ſown under all poſſible Advantages, as we have 
directed for the raiſing other double Flowers; 
and beſide attempting the Improvement in a new 
Progeny, the old Roots themſelves ſhould be 
They ſhould 
be allowed a richer Compoſt, and ſuffered to 
produce only a few Stalks, that thoſe may be 
better nouriſhed. 


By this Means may be 8 whole Spikes 
of Flowers without one coloured Button; and in 
the fineſt of them the Ends of the Filaments, 
and the Bodies of the Buttons, will be extended 
in Breadth till they reſemble Petals, and the 
Flower will have great additional Beauty. To 
what farther Degree this Improvement may be 
carried is yet undetermined. All the Plants of 
this Number are now in Flower in Lee and 
Kennedy's Nurſery at Hammerſmith, 
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CH A F. 
Care and Management of the Ground. 


OTHING adds ſo much Luftre to Beauty 
as perfect Cleanlineſs ; tis ſeen in a Garden 
as well as on all other Occaſions, and it is a Maxim 


to be regarded carefully at this Seaſon. The 


Borders are full of Flowers, and all looks gay and 
rich; the Gardener ſees the Reward of his long 
preceding Toil, therefore let him not fail to uſe 
every little Addition to ſet it before the Eye in its 
full Glory, 


Let him begin by going round the Plants in 
Flower, triming each with an unwearied Hand. 


If an irregular Shoot appears let him take it off: 


for flowering when the firſt are taken off; but if 


Nature will return him an equal Quantity in a 
better Place, and he will gain by what in the im- 
mediate Act ſeems Loſs. If a decay'd Leaf be 
ſeen any where let it be taken off; and let no 
Flower remain which is paſt its full Glow of 
Beauty. We have given the Reaſon before. 

» As Birds will continue laying if her Eggs 
be remov'd, ſo the Plant will ſend out new Shoots 


theſe be left, they will ripen Seeds, which is Nature's 
ultimate End in all her Works; and as no more 
are needed, few will be produced ; nor will thoſe 
few be well nouriſhed, while the great End of 
ripening Seeds is going on in other Parts of the 
Plant. | ff 8 

The flowering Plants being thus trimm'd, 
and kept in Order, let him go over the whole 
Ground between with a ſmall Hoe. If he have 
obſerv*d our Cautions in the preceeding Weeks, 
there cannot be any great Growth of Weeds to 
deſtroy now; but this Operation will cut up the 


firſt Shoots, of whatever Kind the inceſſant La- | 


bour of Nature may have ſcattered there; and at 
the ſame Time it will give an Air of Cleanneſs 
and of Culture to the Ground : nor is the Benefit 
confined to theſe Articles. The Mould will be 


more difpoſed to receive and detain the Dews and 


Showers, by being thus broken, and the Plants 


will be ſeen with double Beauty becauſe of the 


clear Space between. 


After this Care the next is that of watering ; 
and all that remains beſide in regard to the flower- 
ing Plants is the Deſtruction of Inſects. 


How the Waterings are to be conducted we 
have ſhewn already; and the more particular the 
Gardiner is in that Reſpect, the better will be the 
ſucceeding Bloom. 


As to the Inſect Tribe they are as numerous in 
the Flower Garden at this Seaſon as in any other 
Part of the Ground, and they will be as miſ- 
chievous. 


The Leaves are as uſeful and as neceſſary to 
3 


| 


| many flowering Plants as to Fruit Trees, and they 


II. 


are expoſed to the ſame Ravage. 


The Caterpillars are the moſt miſchievous of 
all; and they are, with tolerable Attention, the 
moſt eaſily deſtroyed. They will diſcover them- 
ſelves to be upon the Plants by the gnawn Parts 
of the Leaves ; and as they have no better Way 
of hiding themſelves than by keeping at the back 
Part of the Leaves, it requires no more Trouble 
than the turning them up, to find the Devourers, 

When little Inſects crowd upon the Tops or 
among the Buds, they muſt be attacked with 
Water ſtrongly impregnated with Tobacco Stalks 
and Soot : this is deſtructive of the Inſects with- 
out hurting the Plants ; but there are ſome Kinds 
that are hot affected by it. In this Caſe there is 
no Way but to cut off that Part of the Plant, 
and truſt to Nature for a new Supply. 


This is a Seaſon at which there is nothing 
againſt a quick Growth but Want of Showers, 
and that the careful Gardiner can very well ſupply. 


As ſoon as he has taken off ſo much of the 
Plant as was infected with the Vermin, let him 
break the Surface of the Mould all about it, and 
give a gentle watering : this let him repeat every 
Evening conſtantly ; and let the Water be ſuch 
as has ſtood all Day in the Sun. He will thus 
give Vigour to the Roots, and a new Shoot or 
more will come in the Place of that he was neceſ- 
ſitated to remove. The Plant will flower later 
than otherwiſe, but this, far from a Diſadvantage 


in the Summer Flowers, is often a Thing very 
deſirable. 


The cutting off the Part of the Plant which is 
covered with Inſects, is right in another Reſpect, 
in that it prevents the Miſchief from ſpreading to 
the neighbouring Plants; which if any of them 
are in a weakly State, it is otherwiſe very apt to 
do. 

This is the Remedy for that very troubleſome 


Malady of the Summer Plants ; but a much het- 
ter Method is to prevent it. 


We have ſaid before that Inſects are found in 
general on the weakeſt Plants; and are the Effect 
of that Miſchief they are ſuppoſed to cauſe. 

It will be found true in this Inſtance: of the 
tender Annuals now ſubject to be infected with 
them, they will be ſeen univerſally on the 
weakeſt Plants. We have ſhewn how difficult it 
is to remedy the Miſchief, therefore let the Gar- 
diner provide in Time againſt it by good Culture 
of his Plants. 


The Method of raiſing theſe tender Plants in 
| Hor-Beds, and by Degrees removing them into 


the 
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Auguſt. the open Air, is very eaſy, and very well known; 


— but 'tis practiſed in too careleis and clumſy a 


Manner. To this is owing the ill State of the 
Plants; and to that the coming of theſe 
Inſects. 

Whoever looks into the common Garden at 
this Time, will ſee ſtunted Chineſe Aſtas, and 
even the French Marygolds, weak, dragling, and 
half ſtarved : In thoſe Places where more Attention 
has been ſhewn them, they are in Proportion 
ſo much better: but we ſeldom ſee them in 
their due Perfection. Where they are weakeſt and 
worſt, they are conſtantly moſt infected with In- 


ſects. 
Let the Gardiner therefore, who ſees the Effects 


of Want of Care this Seaſon, guard againſt it in 


Time for the next, by bringing the Plants for- 
ward with due Care, allowing them as much 
Room as we have ordered, and which is much 
more than is commonly allotted in their ſeveral 
Beds; and finally when they are to be brought 
into the open Air, by opening a Hole ſufficiently 
large, and diſpoſing the Earth well about them. 
After this, frequent Waterings, and the Uſe of a 
Water that is of a due Temper are the great Articles. 


I have ſeen Plants of all theſe Kinds ſtunted by 


Watering from a Pump, worſe than by Neglect of 
| Watering ; and whenever Nature has received a 


Check, the Juices are vitiated, and the Inſet Em- 
bryos hatch. 
This general Care being taken, let our Gardiner 
look over ſuch particular Growths, as require a 
ſeparate Management. 
The Layers of Carnations and Sweet Williams 
which were put early under the Mould, will by 
this Time be very forward ; they muſt be water'd 
once in three Days, and the beſt Time is two 
Hours before Sun: ſet. | 


Oftener than this would keep the Ground 
too wet, but unleſs Showers prevent the Labour, 
thus often it ſhould always be done. 


Few are aware how much the Succeſs of Layers 
depends upon Keeping the Earth in a due and 
uniform Temper, To make it too wet at ſome 
Times, and leave it to be dried again at others, 
is to invite and promote the ſhooting of Fibres 
one Week, and another to leave them to be 
parched up and periſh : This is the common and 
unartful Method, but *tis eaſy to ſee how wrong; 
and to this Miſmanagement is owing the Loſs of 
many of the Layers in the tenderer Kinds; and 
the Poorneſs of a great Part of thoſe which out- 
live the Miſchief. 


The great Art in this Kind of Culture is to 
ſecure the Layer in its Place; and to give that 
Degree of Moiſture to the Mould, which will na- 


turally make it ſtrike Root; and continue the 


ſame Temper in it till thoſe Fibres which 
have been ſo promoted to ſhoot, have attained 
Strength and Firmneſs, 

The tender Shrubs which were inoculated laſt 
Month will require to have their Bandages now 
looſened, that the Sap may circulate freely. 


No 47, 


At the ſame Time there ſhould be given a Augult. 


good free Watering, and this will add greatly 
to the Succeſs of the Bud; for the more 
freely the Juices are thrown up toward it when 
it is thus far fixed, the more certainly it will 
be united to the Stock. 

The firm Union of the two is the great 
Article of the Gardiner's Care; and this is a 
Period at which it is more in his Power to 
promote it than at any other. 

Theſe Articles are what inſure the Succeſs 
of Gardening; and theſe the practical People 
keep to themſelves, even when they moſt plau- 
ſibly affect to diſcover, for publick Benefit, the 
Secrets of their Art. 

"Tis thus Gardening, under all the ſpecious 
Pretences of teaching it, is continued in the 
Hands of the mean and ignorant; and this has 
ſtopped the Progreſs of the Art in England. 


What we have learned from Experience, 
and ſeen practiſed by the moſt ſucceſsful, we 
declare with Freedom ; and the Gardener has thus 
an Opportunity of knowing the Jittle manual 
Part; without which general Knowledge is of 
very limited Uſe. 

The *Layers of the fineſt Carnations will now 
be fit to take off, They muſt be planted in 
ſmall Pots, one Layer in each, and the Mould 
being gathered up carefully about them, they 
muſt be watered, and ſet in a ſhady Place, 
till they have taken good Root. 

Every other Evening the Watering muſt be 
repeated, and when the Plants are very well 
rooted, they muſt be placed in a Situation open ta 
the Morning Snn, and where there is a more free 
Air, 

In the Beginning of O#ober they muſt be 
ſet up to the Rim in the Ground, and ſhel- 
tered by a ſloping Reed-hedge, as we have di- 
rected for other tender Kinds: or if the old 
Method be followed, of defending them by 
a Hot-Bed Frame, a great deal of Care muſt be 
taken to allow them Air at all Times when the 


Days are mild. There is no Difficulty in. defend- 


ing them this Way from Froſts; but if they 
are drawn up weak, the Miſchief will never 
be well recovered. 

The bulbous Viss will now begin to fade in 
Leaf and Stalk, and the Gardener muſt take this 
Opportunity of removing them. 

The withering of all that is above Ground 
ſhews the Roots to be in a State of Reſt, and 
it is at that Time they bear to be taken up 
and removed to a new Place, or refreſhed with 
new Compolt. 

The Opportunity muſt be ſeized now it is 


offered; for after a very ſhort Time, the Roots 


ſend out their Fibres for the ſucceeding Year, 
and at the ſame Time the Bud for the next 
Flower is form'd, and takes its flow but regu- 


lar increaſe: therefore if the Root be taken 


up, after this the Progreſs of Nature is im- 
peded, and the Flower for the next Year is 
ſpoil'd. 
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If the Roots have ſtood but a little beyond 
the proper Time, this is all that happens on 
the Removal: but if the Time have been 
ſuffered to elapſe further, the Bud for flower- 
ing is deſtroyed by the Check of the Removal, 
and no Flowers are produced the next Year. 


The Seedling Polyanthus's will be in a Condition 
$0 remove, and the ſame Method is to be 
obſerved which we directed for the Primroſe 
and Cowſlip Kinds on the ſame Occaſion. 
They muſt be ſet into the new Mould with 
great Care, and the Surface well cloſed about 
the Roots: after this they muſt be watered 
once in two Days, and the Gardener muſt 
keep a careful Eye over them, to ſee they 
continue as planted, and have the Roots well 
covered, and the Mould cloſed about their 
Heads. | 
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freſh Earth and ſhaded, muſt be watered from 


Aveut 


Time to Time, and the ſame Care taken that. 


we have juſt directed for the laſt Kind, of 
keeping the Roots well covered, and the Mould 
regularly drawn about the Head. 


The Seaſon for planting the Hyacinth Tu- 
lip, and Anemone Roots, will ſoon come on, 
and every Thing ſhould be e for it in 
Time. 

The Beds will require to remain ſome Time 
to ſettle after they are made up; and even 
before this there ſhould be a laſt turning of 
the Heap of Compoſt: This is the proper 
Time for it. 

Let the ſeveral Parcels be very well ary'd, 
broke, and turned over; and all Lumps rak'd 
out: let them be thrown up not in ſingle 


| Heaps as at firſt, but in Ridges, and thus 
The Auriculas which have been ſhifted into | 


lie till the Time of making up the Beds, 
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II. 


The Care of the SEMINARY, for this Week. 


ET a Piece of Ground under good Shade 
and Shelter be dug up this Week, and 
very well broke; and in this _ Slips of the 
double Roſe Campion. 
Let them be well buried in the Mould 
except their Tops, and as ſoon as the whole 


Quantity is planted, let them have a gentle Wa- 


tering, and repeat it every Evening till they 


are perfectly well rooted. 


As this Kind rarely ripens Seed, and is a 
very elegant and valuable Plant, every Method 
ſhould be taken of propagating and increaſing it : 
the common Way is by parting the Roots: in 
OFober, and this affords a very good Supply, 
as the Root in theſe Kinds increaſes very faſt ; 
but this is an additional Method : it gives an 
Occaſion of producing a Number of good Plants 
at a different Seaſon; and the Increaſe of the 
Root is rather promoted than impeded by it. 

If the Sun come at any Time of the" Day 
upon the Bed where theſe Slips are planted, 
it muſt be kept off by a Reed-hedge, and 
the Plants thus ſhaded, ſhelter'd, and watered, 
will ſoon begin to root. 

Toward the latter End of September they 
ſhould be taken up, and each planted in a ſe- 
parate Pot. They ſhould again be ſhaded and 
carefully watered till they are well fixed in the 
new Mould, and it will be very proper to 
take them up with a large Ball of the firſt 
Mould about them. 


They ſhould ſtand all Winter in a warm 
and well ſheltered Place oppoſite the Morning 
dun; and early in the following Spring they 
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ſhould be removed with Care into larger Pots, 
ſhaking them out of the firſt with the whole Ball 
of Earth, trimming the Roots which hang on 
the Surface with Sciſſars, and giving them a 
good Watering. In theſe they will flower in 
great Perfection the ſucceeding Summer. 
This Week let the Gardener mark out the 
Ground where he propoſes to plant out his 


young flowering Shrubs, Foreſt, and Fruit Tree 
Stocks. 


Let him begin now to Prepare & them by 


trenching the Crone, Let it be dug deep, and 
broke fine; 3 and by this Means it will be put in a 
Condition to receive the Rains and Dews with 
Advantage. 


As the Trees which are planted in Nur- 
ſeries are to be removed afterwards into other 
Places, they ſhould by no means have too 
rich a Soil in this Place; for they would 
never come to any thing, if that into which 
they were removed, were to be poorer : as 


Dung is for this Reaſon forbidden in the 


Nurſery, there is the more Occaſion for giv- 
ing the Soil in that Place all other Advan- 
rages. 

Our Pupil has. learned by this Time, that 
the two Articles which favour the Growth of 
Plants and Trees, are Richneſs and Freſhneſs of 
the Ground : 
plain Reaſon, the other ſhould be by all means 
encouraged, 

A perfectly freſh Soil is that in which 3 
has grown: and the Value and Advantage of 


this is very well known: the next Thing to an 
1 une xhauſted 


as the firſt is forbidden by this 
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uguſt. unexhauſted Earth is a well refreſhed one; and 


— tis is what we propoſe « on the n Occa- 


ſion. 

The Rains, Dews, Winds, and Sun, mellow, 
enrich, break, and moulder the Particles of the 
Earth thus turned up looſe to their Influence; 


and this is the Operation of Nature in reuniting, | 


or refreſhing the Soil : let it be allowed in the 
full Extent to the Earth in the Nurſery, and no- 
thing more will be required: the Way to do 
this is by trenching and turning up the Mould. 
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VE R * Day = the Gardener repeat his 
"Mr Attendance and Care of the Fruit Trees: 
*tis all that is required of him in this Part of 
the Ground, and the Effect will be of the great- 
eſt Conſequence. 

The Race of Inſects are N they 
encreaſe quick, and preſently over-run what is 
neglected: only what is well detended, and well 
watched, can eſcape them, 


The Vials of Honey or Syrup for the 3 


tion of Flies ſhould be repleniſhed every Day: 


every Morning and Evening the Gardener ſhould 
Took for Snails and Slugs; and in the full Sun 
for Caterpillars. 


Let him obſerve the F ruit and Fs Lenne ; 


and when they begin to be hurt, let him look 
the more carefully for the Deſtroyers. 


If any Tree appear in worſe Order than the 


others, let the Ground be turned up about the 
Roots, and watered; or if this do not appear 
ſufficient, let a little of ſome of the light Com- 
poſts which are well enriched, and have lain a 
long Time in the Air, be ſprinkled over the 


Surface, and a good Watering be given to waſh. 


in the Virtue. 

The Raſpberry Beds will now require a parti- 
cular Management, little regarded, or little un- 
derſtood by the Generality of Gardeners. They 
are in full Vigour ; the Fruit is ſet upon them ; 
and the Buſineſs is to ripen it well. 

Let him remember what we have ſaid on dif- 
ferent Occaſions, that a free Paſſage of Air all 
about Fruit, of whatever Kind, is the true and 


the only Way of ripening it well; and that at | 


This is what Mr. Turt, the Philoſophick Hul- Auguſt, 


bandman, means, by Tillage anſwering the Pur- 


poſe of Dung. 


If all that he has advanced is not true, there 
is enough of Fact for the preſent Purpoſe : and 
although the ſame Field will not by this Method 
bear for ever ſucceſſive Crops of Wheat without 


| Manure, the Ground of the Nurſery will in rea- 


lity be made by this Means only, fit to receive 
and ſupport the ſeveral Kinds of Trees in perfect 


| Order for their future Removals. 


T. III. 


or the ER U IT- GAR DE I. 


| the Seaſon of ripening, a great deal of Nouriſh- 


ment is required, tho' Watering is prejudicial. 
Upon theſe two Points turns the Management of 
the Raſpberry Plantation at this Time. 

Let the Branches be placed in Order, diſtant 
from one another, and kept from dangling; a 
few Stakes will be very uſeful for this Pur- 
poſe, and, the Gardener ſhould all the Time 


have in his Head the Conſtruction of an Eſpa- 
lier Hedge. 


He is not expected on this Occaſion to prac- 
tiſe the regular Method of making thoſe Hedges; 
but their original Inſtitution was of the ſame 
Nature with what is required here. The Boughs 
are to be kept free and clear from one another, 
and in a good Poſition, Where they are only 
ſtraggling and irregular, this Method will reduce 
all to order; where they are too thick, the Gar- 
dener muſt not. fail to cut away ſome of them : 
tis better to ſacrifice a few of the Fruit than 
ſpoil the whole. 

When the Shrubs are thus brought to order, 
let the Ground be dug up between the Rows, 
and the Mould broke very fine on the Surface. 
They will after this be ſeen to grow with new 
Vigour, and the Fruit will be of the true delicate 
Flavour. 

The great Art is chuſing the proper Time, 
and this, Obſervation muſt tell the Gardener ; for 
Seaſons vary ſo much, that no exact Rule can be 
laid down about it. The Art is to hit upon that 
Seaſon when the Fruit is coming faſt to Matu- 
rity, but is yet firm on the Branches. 
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SECTION TV. 


CHLORIS, or the KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


HUSE a well ſheltered Piece of the Ground 


for Spring Onions : this Week is the beſt 
Time in the whole Year for ſowing of the 
Seeds. Let the Mould be made very fine, and 
the Seed thrown on pretty thick. 

When the young Onions appear they may be 
thin'd where they riſe in Cluſters ; and they muſt 
be kept well weeded, and from time to time re- 
freſhed by gentle Waterings. | 

At the Approach of Winter ſome Preparation 
ſhould be made for ſheltering the Bed in extream 
ſevere Weather by a Mat or Canvas. The Onion 


deal of Trouble on this Head ; but it will be 
proper to keep off the Effects of the moſt vio- 


lent Froſts. 


This Week it will alſo be proper to plant out 
ſome Lettuces to come in toward Autumn. A 
great deal will depend in this Matter upon the 
Choice of a Place; and this ſhould now be ſe- 


lected with Care. 


The Lettuces we are about to plant out will 
continue till the Froſts deſtroy them; therefore 


let the Gardener ſelect a Place where they have 
leaſt Power : a warm Border under a Wall, and 


defended by a Reed-hedge, if expoſed from either 
End, will be the right Choice; and the Mould 
ſhould be dug a full Spade deep, broke very 


fine, and the Lettuces allowed a Foot and half 


Diſtance. 
They muſt be planted with great Care, and 


| 


watered every Evening till they are perfectly 
rooted; and afterwards once in three Days to 
promote their ſpeedy Growth. 


As they encreaſe in Bigneſs, the Ground muſt 
be weeded and broke between them; and when 
they come for Uſe, they ſnould be carefully pick- 
ed out in ſuch manner as to leave the Ground 
free, and equal between the Remainder. Thus 
they will improve from the Time of the firſt 
Gathering. i | 

The ſeedling Beds of Coleworts muſt be 


thin'd; the Plants that are taken up ſhould not 
is not ſo tender as to give the Gardener a great | 


be thrown away, but removed into another 
Bed; and after this the Seed-bed muſt be 
weeded. ü 


This muſt be repeated from Time to Time. 


The tranſplanted Seedlings muſt be carefully 


watered; and the Bed often refreſhed in the 
ſame Manner. 

It will be a great Advantage to the whole 
Growth, to bring them forward now, and this 
will be the moſt effectually done by frequent 
Waterings; for the Warmth of the Seaſon, with 
that Aſſiſtance, will have great Effect. 


The whole Ground muſt be kept weeded; 
and the Generality of the Crops will be greatly 
forwarded by theſe Waterings. The Weeds on 
Dung: hills, and waſte Places near the Ground, 
ſhould alſo be pulled up now to prevent the 


| ripening of the Seeds, 
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SECTION I. 
FLORA, or the PLRHASURE- GARDEN 


I. 


Flowers und Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


e Narr 


1. YELOW HEMEROCALLIS. 


7 HIS is a very beautiful F lower, known 
| | to the Gardener familiarly, and de- 
ſcribed by all the Writers on Botany, 
though under different Names. CLus1vs calls 
it, Lilio aſphodelus luteus; and C. Bauhixk, Li- 
lium luteum Aſphodeli radice: the yellow Lilly 
Aſphodel; others, Lillium non bulboſum. — LIN- 
N us ſeparates it with Reaſon from the Lillies ; 
and calls the Genus Hemerocallis. To diſtinguiſh 
this Species, he adds, Scapo ramoſo, corollis mono- 
petalis: branched Hemerocallis, with Flowers of 
one Petal. The Diviſion into Segments is deep, 
but the Name is accurate and juſt. 

The Root is altogether unlike that of the Lil- 
lies; compoſed of numerous, oblong, tuberous 
Parts, with many Fibres. The Colour is. yel- 
lowiſh, and the Taſte ſweetiſh. 

The Leaves are long, hollowed, narrow, 
pointed at the End, lightly ſtriated, and of a 
pale yet agreeable green. 


The Stalk is lender but firm, two Foot high, 


of a pale green, and naked except for two or 
three leafy Films. 
The Flowers are numerous and elegant. They 


are large, of a very delicate yellow, and of an 
extreamly fragrant Scent. 


Numb. XI VIII. 


Each riſes naked from the Footſtalk, and is nar- Auguſt. 


row at the Baſe ; expanded to the Top, and cut 


very deeply into ſix Segments. The tubular 


Part at the Baſe is ſhort, and the Segments turn 
back at their Ends, 


In the Centre ſtand fix Filaments, a little 
ſtooping, and of theſe the upper ones are ſhorter 
than the others : the Buttons are oblong and in- 
cumbent. 


The Style which riſes from a roundiſh flar- 


rowed Rudiment, is ſlender, ſimple, and crowned 
with a ſmall Head. 


The Student will ſee that the fix Filaments 
refer the Plant to the Hexandria of Linn Aus, 
and the ſingle Style to the firſt Sęction of that 
Claſs, the Monogynia. 

Our Gardeners Names for it are as various as 
thoſe of the earlier Writers : all unartful ; but all 
formed upon ſome of its Qualities. They call 
it the Day Lilly, from the ſhort Duration of the 


Flowers; the Tuberoſe Lilly, from the ſweet 


Scent of the Flowers reſembling the Tuberoſe, 
and ſome the Yellow Tuberoſe. 
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Pl. 48. 
Fig. 2. 


Culture of this HEMEROCALLIS. 


The Plant is native of the northern Parts of 
Europe; it gilds the Meadows of Bobemia; and 
in Hungary perfumes the Air in ſome Places for 
many Miles. It loves a deep black Mould with 
moderate Moiſture. 

Hence the Gardener who acts upon the Prin- 
ciples of Reaſon, is to deduce the Method of 
its Culture. No artificial Heat can be needed for 
a Plant which naturally lives in ſo cold a Cli- 
mate; nor can any Soil ſuit it ſo well as its native 
Meadow Earth; enriched, without altering its 
Quality. It is to be managed thus: 


Mix together four Buſhels of black Mould 
from under the Turf in a rich Meadow, two 
Buſhels of River Mud, and one Buſhel of. old 
Cow Dung. Throw theſe together in a Heap in 
Autumn, and let them lie till the O#ober fol- 
lowing. Then chuſe a Part of the Flower Gar- 
den where there comes little Sun, and where 
there is the Shade of ſome Trees. 


Dig out the Mould two Spades deep, and 
throw into the Place firſt a Foot Depth of pure 
freſh Earth from a Meadow, and then this 
Compoſt. Level the Surface, draw Lines a- 
croſs and lengthwiſe, and a Foot and a half Diſ- 
tance, and in the Centre of each Square open a 
Hole. 


dantly, rarely ripen Seeds. 

In October let the old Roots be taken up and 
parted, and one good ſeparated Root planted in 
each Hole. Cover them an Inch and half; and 
keep the Ground clear from Weeds: Nature will 
do the reſt. 

After this, every Autumn the Roots ſhould be 
taken up, and reduced to a proper Quantity; 
and the Compoſt dug out, and its Place ſupply'd 
with a freſh Parcel. 

This Compoſt which is taken away may be 
uſed for other Plants which require the ſame kind 
of Soil; for though it will not ſupport the ſame 
Root again in that full Luſtre we expect for 
theſe Flowers, it is not exhauſted. 

This may be the Practice of the Gardener alſo 
on many other Occaſions : the Compoſt removed 
from the Bed of one Plant, may be uſed for ano- 
ther which requires the ſame kind of Soil : but 
I have found that on many Occaſions it is ab- 
ſolutely neteſſary to remove the Earth in which 
a Plant has grown, and to give freſh, in order to 
keep it in Perfection. 

This Particularity is not limited by Nature to 
Flowers, but reigns among the meaneſt Plants. 
Scordium, which is as hardy as any Herb we have, 
will not grow in any tolerable Condition, for a 


| Continuance of Time, upon the ſame Ground. 


GREAT RED 


The Gardener knows the Stock Julyflower too 
well to be miſled about its: Figure ; but it is 


- 


needful he be told Linnvus has given it the 


Name Cheirantbhus. 

Thar Author has in many Caſes altered the 
Names of Plants boldly; thoſe who have not 
entered into his Reaſons have ſaid arbitrarily ; 
but to judge of his Motives, Men muſt take in 
the whole Compaſs of the Science : all lay before 
him when he made theſe Innovations; and to 
thoſe who entertain the ſame comprehenſive View 
they will be found juſt, and neceſſary. 


Thoſe who have leſs general Knowledge, owe 


his great Name the Reverence to believe, that 


has been needful which appears ſuperfluous, and 


that right, the Reaſons of which they do not com- 


prehend. 


There is no Writer on Plants, or on Garden- 
ing, who has not named this elegant Genus; 
fruitful of Varieties, and comprehending many 
diſtinct Species which afford them. 

They have, in general, treated of the Plant 
under the Name Leucoium, with the Additions of 
Sativum, duplex, purpureum, roſeum, and violaceum: 
the double Garden Leucoium, with purple, vio- 
let, or white Flowers. Our Gardeners name it 


the Stock Fulyfower, or ſimply the Stock. 


The Latin Name Leucoium has been uſed with 
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CHEIRANTHUS. 


the Addition of Bulboſum for a very different 


Plant, and to that Linn vs alſo has aſſigned it: 
we know how vague and various a Senſe the 
Engliſh Name Julyflower bears; and when the 
Gardener underſtands the Reaſon of the more 
modern Term Cheiranthus, he will judge that it 
ought to ſupplant the Engl; fo as well as the old 
Latinone. 

To this generical Name Linnzvus adds as 
the Diſtinction of the ſingle Species, to which 
the double Flower we deſcribe here owes its 
Origin, foliis lanceolatis, integerrims, obtuſis, in- 
canis, filiquis apice truncatis, compreſſis, caule ſuf- 
fruticeſo : woody ſtalked Cheiranthus, with lan- 


' ceolate, undivided, obtuſe, hoary Leaves, and 


compreſſed Pods with abrupt Tops. 

The Name is long, but the Species of Chei- 
ranthus are numerous. 

The Root is thick, woody, white, and hung 
with innumerable long Fibres. 

The Stem is ſingle, upright, woody, tough ; 
of a whitiſh Colour, covered with a light Down, 
and half a Yard in Height. At the Top it di- 


vides into numerous Branches which throw them- 
ſelves every Way with a wild, but not ungrace- 
ful Irregularity, and are of the Length of the 
main Stem. 


The Leaves | are Gs undivided, broadeſt 
toward 
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_—— Matter, and of a pale greyiſh green. 


Auguſt. toward the Middle, covered with a thick hoary Number, but by this Bb dl The Plant Auguſt. 
ugu 


is thus referred to the Tetradynamia. 


The Subdiſtinctions of this Claſs we have ob- 
The Flowers are very numerous, and very 
beautiful: they cloath the extream Parts of all | ſerved before are founded on the Structure of 
the Branches, and are large, double, of a round- the Seed-veſſel, and this 1s by that referred to 
ed or roſy Form, and a very ſweet Scent. Their the Siliguoſe Kind. 


Colour varies without Bound or Limitation. 


In the State wherein we have repreſented the Culture of the CHEIRANTHUS. 


Plant, and in which the Flowers grow largeſt of 


all, and moſt regular, the Colour is a fine deep The innumerable Varieties of the Cheiranthus, 


or as it is called Stock Fulyflower, all are produced 
ni tp ag ts e 8 from this ſingle Species: they are ſeedling Varie- 
"7 1 ou . 
in ſeedling Plants runs into the deepeſt Violet, 8 — wy 1 "Ix * a 
and thro? all the Degrees of Paleneſs into abſo- en ' 


lute white. 


Theſe are the ſimple Colours, but the F lowers 
are capable of an endleſs Variegation, by the 
mixing of two of theſe in the various Forms of 


Stripes, Spots, and Blotches. 


this is a very eſſential Article in the Flower Gar- 
den, we ſhall give it at large as Experience di- 
rects, and as the joint Teſtimony of thoſe who 
have been moſt ſucceſsful in raiſing this beauti- 
ful Flower, confirms. 


WEL The Plant is a Native of the warmer Parts of 

NN N 2 2 Nags F. 4 Ry _— Europe, and never thrives ſo well as near the 
W 10 ere in © takin 1 . o * 2 @® al 1 5 
How the pak} W Hoo to the movie <f-the Sea. This is its original Condition of Growth : 


Violet, will know that there may be a vaſt Va- 


this the Gardener wholly neglects: but by a 


f his, 
riety in the Diſpoſition of thoſe ſeveral Tincts to- Got eee e With, "nd" an UVErVSoce bf the 


gether. The white is an Addition beyond all 
theſe, and it ſets off all the various Dyes with an 


elegant Oppoſition. 


Theſe are the genuine Sources of Variety in 
the double and ſtriped Stocks, and few Flowers 


known Rules, the Plant will be raiſed to the 
moſt full Perfection. 

The firſt Care will be the preparing a right 
Soil; and in this Article it is, the Source of Im- 
provement lies: this therefore muſt be at once 


de of a due Quality, and adapted to tl ; 
exceed them in Elegance. The botanical Student | 231 <a — a6. Soba 


muſt be referred for the Characters to a ſingle 


Flower. 


He will find this placed in a Cup compoſed of 
four Leaves, and of a flatted Form : the Leaves 
which form it are hollowed, upright, parallel 
and convergent, and the two which ftand out- 
wards have a Prominence near the Baſe. 

The Body of the Flower is in this ſimple State 
compoſed of four Petals : theſe are placed croſs- 
wiſe, and are broad and ſhort, but they have 
very narrow Baſes of the Length of the Cup. 

In the Centre are placed ſix ſlender Filaments, 
they all ſtand parallel: four of them are of the 
Length of the Cup, and the two others ſome- 
what ſhorter; theſe ſtand within the prominent 


Leaves of the Cup. 


The Buttons are upright, ſplit at the Baſe, and | 
pointed, and turned back a little at the Top. On 
each Side the ſhorter Filaments are preſſed by a 


nectariferous Gland. 


In the Bottom of the Flower is placed 8 | 
Rudiment of the Fruit : it is ſquared and edged, 


and equals the Filaments in Length. 


The Style is very ſhort and flatted : and it is 
crowned with an oblong Head, thick, perma- 
nent, divided into two Parts, and thoſe turned 


back. 


The Seed-veſſel is a long Pod, with the Style 
and Head affixed to the End in their natural ſhort 


Form. 


The Student hs that hos _ of the Fi- | which have more than the four Petals, be ſaved 
laments in a Flower are regularly longer than the | for the Seed. 


two others, the Claſs is characteriſed, not by the | Let the Ground be cleared for a Yard every 


ral Condition. 

Let a Compoſt be made of theſe Ingredients ; 
a Cart Load of fine Paſture Earth from under 
the Turf, half a Load of Pond Mud, and four 
Buſhels of large coarſe Sand, with the ſame Quan- 


» | tity of Cow Dung. Mix theſe into a Heap at 


this Time of the Year, and ſprinkle them with a 
Pail full of Sea Water; or if that cannot be had, 


uſe in its Place the ſame Quantity of Brine, and 
add a Buſhel of Wood Soot. 


This is to be expoſed to the Air all Winter, 
and to be frequently turned ; and once in the 
Time, when the Weather is froſty, half the Quan- 


tity of Brine or Sea Water that was uſed at firſt, 
mult be thrown over it again. 


| This prepared and laid up, let the Gardener 
mark Plants for Seeds. If he have Correſpon- 


| dence with other Gardeners, he ſhould fave the 
Seed from Plants in their Ground ; and the more 
| remote the Place the better. 


Let him fele& ſuch ſingle Stocks for Seed as 
are large, robuſt, well growing, and would natu- 
rally have a vaſt Multitude of Flowers; and 
ſuch as have in ſome Flowers ſomewhat above 
the proper Number of Petals, five, ſix or more : 
this is the firſt Tendency in Nature to Double- 
neſs; and this he ſhould carefully watch for the 
farther Improvement. 


Let the Plant which is thus matked ripen but 
a moderate Quantity of Pods, pulling off the 
other Flowers as they appear; but let all thoſe 


Way 
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Auguſt. Way round this Plant, and well dug up at that 


Diſtance ; ; and let the Surface be broke nearer the 
Stem. Every Evening let the Plant have a good 


prevent the rocking by Winds. 


Let the Ends of all the Stalks on which the 
Seed is ſaved be nip'd off; and if there be any 
decayed Leaves about the Plant, let them alſo be 
picked clean away. When the Pods are full 
grown ceaſe the Watering. When the Seeds are 
hardened in them cut off the Pods, and lay 
them on a papered Shelf to dry. After a Fort- 
night ſhake out the Seeds; ſpread them alſo for 
ſome Days upon the Shelf to harden, and then 
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tie them in Paper Bags, and hang them up for 


Winter. 


In the firſt Week of the April following, pre- 
pare a Piece of Ground in the Seminary : let it 


be open to the South Eaſt, and defended from 


cold Winds. 


Dig out the Mould three Quarters of a Spade 
deep, and fill up. with the Compoſt : level the 
Surface, ſcatter on the Seeds; and ſift over them 
a Quarter of an Inch of the ſame Mould. 

When the Plants appear they muſt be thin'd 
where they riſe too cloſe, and after this they muſt 
have frequent Waterings. 


No Seedlings are more in Danger from Inſects 
than theſe; and various ſtrange Methods have 
been uſed to preſerve them. The moſt common 
Way is to ſow among the Stock ſome Radiſh 
Seed. They who adviſe this ſay, the Intent is 
that the Flies may faſten upon the young Radiſh 
Leaves, of which they are fond, and leave the 
Stock Plants. 

Ile who has been the Miſleader of Engliſh Gar- 
deners through the whole Courſe of their Pro- 
feſſion, is Author of this Practice: how contra- 
dictory to good Senſe all muſt fee, who enter upon 


- | 
the Profeſſion on Principles of Reaſon ; and how | be among them ſeveral common ſingle Kinds; 


miſchievous in fact let all thoſe ſay who have ſeen 
their Seedlings half devoured, and the other half 
deſtroyed by at. 


It is true that the ſame Fly feeds upon the 
ſeedling Radiſh, and the ſeedling Stock; and 
true that it is fonder of the Radiſh than of the 
other; or than of any thing elſe: but who ſhall 
ſay. that when the Radiſhes are devoured, or 
ſpoiled, it will not fall upon the other Pons, its 
natural Food, after them. 


If a large Quantity of Radiſhes be nn, the 
young Stocks will be drawn up weak, and ſpoiled 
them; and if there be only a ſmall Proportion, 
the Flies are invited to the Place by them; and 
when they are conſumed, they will certainly 
faſten upon the others. Certainly the inviting 
thoſe Inſects to the Place, which there is the 
greateſt Reaſon to fear, is the worſt Policy that 
could be preſcribed. 


In the Place of this abſurd Cuſtom,. let the 
Gardener who ſtudies his Profeſſion rationally, 
conſider what it is that makes his ſeedling Stocks 
liable to the Miſchief of theſe Inſects, and he will | 
know how to propoſe a reaſonable Safeguard. 

I 


= 
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| We have told him that all Plants are able to Aug 
Inſects in Proportion as they are in a ſickly r — 
and tis exactly fo in this Inſtance, | 
Watering, and tie up the Stem to a firm Stake to | 


The ſeedling Stocks, require repeated Water. 
ings: without theſe they ſoon fade: their Juices 
ſtagnate, and the Swarm of Devourers appears. 
This is the Cauſe, and the Remedy is eaſy, 
The young Plants muſt not be chilled, or over- 
flowed with Water, but they muſt be well ſup- 
plied with it. Therefore the Method is. to give 
it them in moderate Quantity twice every Day. 
In this Management they ſet out with a vigorous 
Growth, and continue it without any Check, and 
I never once ſaw the Flies attack them when thus 
ſupported. | 

In the latter End of May let another Bed of 


| Compoſt be made for them juſt by the firſt, 


but larger: the ſame Situation is proper; and 
the nearer the Beds are, the leſs Damage the Plants 
will get in the Removal. 

Let the Surface of this new Bed be levelled, 
and Lines drawn upon it both Ways at five 
Inches Diſtance. 

In the Centre of every Shuite ſet one of the 
Plants from the Seed-bed, and when all are in, 
give them a gentle Watering, ſhade them by a 
Reed-hedge, and repeat the Watering till they 
are perfectly rooted : after this let them be con- 


ſtantly weeded and watered once in three Days 
till the End of Auguſt. 


At that Time let a large Bed be made up for 
them in the Flower Garden, and let them be 
taken up in the Evening of a cloudy Day, and 
planted in it at two Foot Diſtance. | 

They muſt be watered and ſhaded till they have 
taken Root ; and after that they will require only 


to be kept clear from Weeds, and now and then 


refreſhed with Water in common with the other 
Plants. 
They will flower the next TOR ad there will 


ſome ſingle of better Colours, and with more 
than the common Number of Petals; and ſe- 
veral very fine double ones. 

The ordinary Kinds. muſt be pulled up as ſoon 
as the Flowers open : this will give more room 
to the others: the ſelect and fine ſingle Kinds 
muſt be marked for Seed; and the fine double 
ones managed with all Care to promote the Full- 
neſs and Beauty of their Flowers. 

The Seeds ſhould be ſaved from the fineſt ſingle 

Kinds as directed before, and ſown in the ſame 
Manner for a Supply: the Plants never flower 
ſo ſtrong, or ſo well as the firſt Seaſon ; - and 
it is beſt to depend upon Seeds for an annual 
Store. 
The Seeds ſaved from theſe Plants vill not 
fail to produce the Gardener many double and 
very fine Flowers, but the beſt Method is to 
exchange them annually with ſome Perſon of In- 
tegrity at a Diſtance. This Sort of Intercourſe 
is eaſy, for it ſerves the Purpoſes of both Par- 
tie. 

The fineſt Flower may be ical by 
' planting Slips' or 2 of the Plant: but they 

never 
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never thrive ſo well, nor flower fo ſtrong, as 
i die ſame Kind raiſed from Seed; and where 
there is a good Quantity of the Seed ſown, there 
is no Fear of having enough | of the double 
Flower. | 

This is the Management of "wy common 


double Stock, and all its Varieties: 
beſides this ſome of a ſhorter Growth, which 
muſt be managed accordingly. Of theſe we 
ſhall ſpeak in their Place on a ſucceeding Oc- 
caſion. 


Pl. 48. 
Fig. 3. 


z. ORANGE HAWKWEED. 


This is a Plant very common in our Gar- 
dens, and by its Singularity very well deſerving 
to retain its Place there : the old Authors 
have all deſcribed it; but under different Names. 


The Hawkweeds were eaſily known, and this 
appears ſo plainly to belong to them, that one would 
wonder it ſhould at any Time have been refer'd 
to any other Genus; but we find the Generality 
calling it Peloſella major, and Auricula muris Hiſ- 
panica: great Mouſe-ear, aud Spaniſh Mouſe-ear. 


Our Gardiners have been from this led to 
call it Golden Mouſe-ear, and they have a cant 
Name for it alſo which. has been in Uſe more 
than a hundred Years, Grim the Collier. LiIx- 
NAUsS refers it to the Hawkweeds, and diſtin- 
guiſhes it by the Addition of Hieracium, Foliis 
integris caule ſubnudo fimpliciſſimo piloſo corymbifero: 
entire leav d Hawkweed, with a hairy, ſimple, co- 


rymbiferous Stalk, with ſcarce any Leaves, 


Thoſe who have before refer'd it to the Hawk- 
weed kind, have diſtinguiſhed it by the Name 
Hortenſe, Garden Hawkuweed, and they have added 


tho' in odd Terms, the Colour of the Flower. C. 


Baunixzg ſays, Floribus atro - purpuraſcentibus: 
with blackiſh, purple Flowers: but their Colour 
is a very ſtrong Orange Scarlet. | 

The Root is oblong; purpliſh at the Head, 
white below, and hung with many thick Fibres : 
beſides theſe it ſends out every Way a Kind of 
Tendrils, which take Root again at their Ends, 
and ſpread and propagate it abundantly. 

The Leaves are numerous and large: their 
Colour is a deep, blackiſh green, and they are 


covered with firm and ſtiff whitiſh Hairs ; they 


are oblong, undivided, and of moderate Breadth. 
The Stalk is ſimple, upright, round, and al- 


moſt naked; a ſingle, ſmall Leaf ſometimes 


adheres to it, rarely more: its Colour is a 
paler green than that of the Leaves, and it is 
covered with the ſame Kind of Hairyneſs: it 
divides into no Branches, but at the Top ſpreads 
out into a tufted Head of Flowers. The Bot- 
toms of the Hairs, which cover the Stalk, are 
black, and they appear at a Diſtance as ſo many 
black Spots upon its Surface : the Height of the 
Stalk is a Foot and a half, and the Crown of 
Flowers at its Summit is often five Inches in 
Diameter, but where there are fewer of them 


they are finer. 


Each Flower is ſurrnuciled by a davis 


blackiſh Cup, and is itſelf rounded, radiated, 
No 48. 
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| and of a very fine Orange Colour; or ſome- 
| what redder than what we exactly mean by that 


Word. 


One Flower always ſhews itſelf firſt upon the 
Plant, and paſſes through its State of Perfection, be- 
fore the others open. This is the moſt perfe&t 
and moſt beautiful : from this the Gardiner ſhould 
ſave Seeds; and in this the Botaniſt ſhould ſearch 
the Chatacters of the Plant. 


He will find the Cup thick, and compoſed of 


many narrow and unequal Scales plac'd length- 
ways and incumbent. 


In this ſtands the general Flower, which is 
compoſed of many - Floſcules, laid in a regular 
Manner one over another, and all of the ſame 
Structure. 

Each Floſcule is form'd of a ſingle Petal, and 


is flat, narrow, and when perfect, cut in five 
Places at the End. 


To each of theſe Floſcules belong the male 


and female Parts of Impregnation; the male Parts 
are five very ſhort Filaments, with oblong and 
tubulated Buttons, growing together in Form 
of a Cylinder. 


The Style is ſimple, of the Length of the Fila- 
ments, and has a double Head, the two Parts of 
which are equal ; this riſes from the Rudiment 


of the Seed, which, when it ripen, is winged 


with Down. 


The Student knows that in ws Caſe the Coa- 
leſcence of the Buttons marks the Claſs of the 
Plant: it is one of the Syngeneſia. He has 
ſeen in many Inſtances, that the Flowers in the 
Plants of that Claſs are compoſed of tubular Floſ- 
cules in the Diſk, and a Verge of Rays of the 
flat or ligulated Kind : this is one of thoſe in 
which all the Floſcules are ligulated; and theſe 
Flowers are called imbricated, from the Floſ- 
cules lying one over another in the Manner of 
Tiles. 

The Sub: diviſions of the Syngeneſious Plants 


are formed upon the Manner of Impregnation: 


in this it is equal; for the Floſcules have each the 
male and female Parts perfect, and all ripen 
Seeds; therefore what one does for another, is 
returned in the ſame Manner. 


The Buttons impregnate their own Styles 


and thoſe neareſt them, and the Plant belongs 
to the Syngene/ia Polygamia equalis, 
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Auguſt. Culture of this HAWKWEED. | ts the Seed be carefully. ſayed: het this; 
— It is frequent wild in the Southern Parts 


Pl. 48. 
Fig. 4. 


of Europe, nor is it confined to thoſe : We 
ſee it flouriſh perfectly well on the Moun- 
tains of Switzerland. It loves a deep, mellow 
Soil, and requires very little Care in the Cul- 
ture. No Compoſt ſuits it better than the 
common Mould of our Garden Borders, and 
the beſt Situation is where-there is ſome Shade, 
and where there comes ſome Moiſture. 

It is to be raiſed from Seed; and the great 
Art, which none, tho* pointed out ſo obviouſly 
by Nature, have regarded, is to faye that | 
Seed only from that firſt F lower, which 1s fo 
much ſuperior to all the others, 


| and dry'd upon a Shelf in a Sheet of Paper; 


for, if left looſe, the leaſt Motion of «he Air 
will carry it away. 


In the Beginning of e let this be ſown 


upon a rich ſhaded Piece of Ground ; and when 


the Plants come up let them be thinn's, weeded, 
and watered. They will live through the Winter 


the ſucceeding Seaſon. After this they will in- 
creaſe faſt by the Root; but as the Propagation 
by Seed is ſo eaſy, it is beſt to do it every 
Year, for the Flowers never are fo perfect as 
on the firſt . 
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We entet on the free Conſideration of a Plant, 
whoſe Nature, Qualities, and Culture have been 


much miſunderſtood ; and a proper Diſcuſſion of 


which will be, in more than this ſingle Inſtance, of 
Uſe to the Gardener, as well as Information to the 
botanical Student. 


Every one has heard of the Bee Flower, ba its 
Management in a Garden is fo little underſtood, 


that very few have ſeen the Plant; and wonderful 


as the Form of the Flowers appears, fewer yet, 
till LIN NA us led the Way, have underſtood them. 

That the Plant is worthy of a Place in the 
beſt Gardens, none will doubt; and we: Thall 


ſhew, from Practice and Experience, that altho? 


the raiſing it there requires a great deal of Care 
and Attention, yet when that Attention is rightly 
apply'd, it is as certain of Succeſs as in other 
Flowers. 


All who have written on Plants have named. 
this vegetable Wonder; nor have they ſaid too 
much of the Singularity, and perfect ark or 


animal Nature in the Flower, 


Fancy has been, in too many Caſes, bee 4 in 
to find imaginary Likeneſſes; but the Reſem- 
blance of a large humble Bee is ſo ſtriking in this 
Flower, that where it has grown by a Road- 
Side, Men have been ſeen to ſtrike at it with 
their Whips as they paſs'd by, ſuppoſing it a 
rea], living Inſect. 

The young Gardener muſt not be ſurprized, 
after we have named the Difficulty of its Culture, 
ro hear of the Plant as a Native of our own 
Kingdom ; many of the more ſingular Plants of 
England are worthy a Place in Gardens, but are 
more difficult to be raited there than the Natives 
of the Indies. 


The Writers on Plants name two Kinds of the 
Bee Flower, both which they univerſally refer to 
the Orchis Kind; and they are diſtinguiſhed in 
Engliſh by the Names of the Bee, and Humble 
Bee Orchis. 


| 


FLOWER. 


' Theſe are only Varieties of the ſame Plant, 


nor is the Variation limited within that Com- 
paſs: according to the more or leſs favourable 
Circumſtances of Growth the Flower will be 
larger or ſmaller, and there will be ſome Vari- 
ation in Colouring: in Gardens, when well ma- 


naged, it exceeds all that is ſeen wild: it ſwells 
to the full Size we have repreſented in the annexed 


Plate. So BxsLER ſaw and figur'd it long ſince; 


and fo we have this laſt Year ſeen it flown un- 


der our own Care. 
The Names by which botanical Writers have 


called the Plant are Orchis fuciflora, and Orchis 


fucum referens, Orchis Melittias, and Orchis Sphe- 
godes, ſome Teſticulus Sphegodes, and others Saty- 
rium ſuciflorum : all theſe Names, whether of Greek 
or Latin Origin, have the ſame general Mean- 
ing ; they refer the Plant to the Orchis Kind, 
and expreſs the Reſemblance of. a Bee in the 
Flower. 


Linn vs has entered into this Subject more 
deeply. The numerous Plants, by preceding 
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without Danger, and will flower in Perfection 


Writers comprehended under the general Name 


Orchis, he has divided into three Genera: 1. The 
Orchis, properly ſo called. 2. The Satyrium. 
3: The Ophrys. Theſe are kept ſeparate by the 
following Particulars : In the Orcbis there is a Spur 
or Horn to the Flower: this is the Nectarium run- 
ning out behind. In the Sahrium the Nectarium is 
alſo placed behind, but it is not horn'd or pointed, 
but inflated and doubled ſo as to reſemble a 
Scrotum : in the Ophris the Nectarium is a de- 
pendent Lip, cut into two Parts, and denticulated 
on each Side : theſe comprehend, under the three 
diſtin Heads, the Plants in general by others 
ranged together as Orchis's; and it will be found 
by this accurate Diviſion, that the Bee Flower does 
not come under the Orchis but the Ophrys Kind. 
Beſides theſe, ſome particular Plants have been de- 
nominated Orchis's, which having the Nectarium 
oval, ſwol'n, and furniſh'd with an oval Lip, 
are referred to another Genus, the Serapias, 
properly 
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properly including the Helleborine; and others | 


are placed with the Arethuſa and Cypripedium, | 


having Flowers altogether diſtinct, tho? called by | 
leſs accurate Writers by this general Name. 

For the farther aſcertaining this Species, the 
Bee Flower, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that 
LIN NVS does not allow it a diſtint Name, 
or ſeparate Exiſtence from the F ly Orchis and ſome 
other Kinds. 

Beſides the two Bee Orchis's, we read in 


Authors of a greater and leſſer Fly Orchis, a blue 


and a yellow Fly Orchis, a Spider Orchis, and the 
like. All theſe Linn vs refers to one Head, and 


conſiders them as Varieties from the Accidents of 


Growth, all referable to one common Species. 
This he calls the Inſectiferous Ophrys; and he ob- 
ſerves, that although the ſeveral Kinds have, to 
a ſuperficial Eye, very evident Marks of Dil- 
tinction, yet, on a more accurate View, they 
will be found all deduced from one original Stock, 
and, that different as their Forms appear, there is 
no Mark of abſolute Separation. 


On this Conſideration he refers them all to 
one Species; and having, by the Character of 
the Nectarium, before removed this from the 
Orchis to the Opbrys Kind, he adds, as the 
Diſtinction of the Species, Bulbis ſubrotundis, caule 
folioſo, nectarii labio ſubquinque-lobo : Ophrys with a 


leafy Stalk, and with the Lips of the Nectarium 


marked by five ſlight Diviſions, 


This is the proper Name of the Bee Flier 
this will be found to ſeparate it from all the other 
Species; and under this the Flies and Spiders, 
and BxtyNnivs and Mor 1s0n's'Monkey and Beetle 
Orchis, will be all comprehended. All thoſe 
are therefore to be conſidered as accidental 
Changes; and although this may appear bold 


and arbitrary on the firſt Conſideration, yet he 


who has ſeen what Culture effects upon the Flower 
in the preſent Inſtance, will be _ reconciled to 
the Determination, 


The botanical Student will not think thus 


much miſapplied in explaining the Nature of 


ſo ſingular a Plant, to whoſe Deſcription we ſhall 
now proceed, and afterwards to its Culture. 


The Root is compoſed of two roundiſh Bulbs, 
white, large, juicy, and of a pleaſant, ſweetiſh 
Taſte. 

The Leaves are numerous, oblong, moderately 
broad, of freſh green, undivided at the Edges, 
ribb'd lengthwiſe, and pointed. They grow in a 
various and uncertain Manner, ſome obliquely, 
ſome flat upon the Ground, and others riſing with 
the Stalk, whoſe firſt Shoot appears very ſoon 
after them. 

The Stalk is round, upright, and a Foot in 
Height, of a pale green, and juicy. 

The Leaves are few upon it, and they ſtand 
irregularly, they are oblong, and rib'd as thoſe 
from the Root. | 


The Flowers are placed at Diſtances one above 
another, and they are in the higheſt Degree con- 
ſpicuous. They reſemble in Form and Colouring 

: | | 


| 


— 


the great dark Humble Bee, ſo T9 that one Auguſt, 


ſtarts at the Sight, and cannot, without Recol- 


lection, imagine that they are real Flowers. 


— 


—ͤ—æ 


Let the Student underſtand, that wild as well as 
in the Garden there are various Appearances in 


them, Nature ſporting in an unbounded Freedom; 
and let him alſo recollect there is more than one 
| Kind of the Inſect; when the Flower is in Per- 
fection, if he will bring the commoneſt Kind 


of Humble Bee, which is the largeſt hut one, 

to the Plant; and he will ſind the Reſemblance 

ſtrengthened, not hurt, by that cloſe Compariſon. 
The Parts are theſe: the Rudiment of the 


Seed-veſſel. ſupports the Flower naked, for there 
is no Cup. 


The Petals are oblong: they are five in Num- 
ber, three larger, and two ſmaller; and the Nec- 
tarium, which forms a Kind of Lip, hangs down. 
This is the whole Flower. There riſes with 
each an oblong, narrow, leafy Film; and it is in 
the Nectarium, that we fee the Form and Colour- 
ing of the Bee: the Petals are purpliſh, and have 
each a Rib of green. 


The Top of the Nectarium is alſo of a duſky 
Colour, not without ſome Tinge of purple. 
The Body of it, which hangs down, is rounded, 


hairy, and very much of the Shape and com- 


mon Colour of the Body of a Humble Bee, 
duſky and blackiſh. 


The Colour is of a different Tinct, as ſeen 
in various Lights, and has a velvety Appear- 
ance. Upon this ground Colour there are diſ- 
poſed ſeveral Streaks of a tawney yellow, which 
alſo ſhew themſelves variouſly according to the 
Light; and there are ſome Lines of white alſo ele- 
gantly diſpoſed, principally on the under Parr, 
and toward the Head in the upper. 

This is the moſt perfect State of the Flower; in 
this Condition we are ſure to find it wild, where 
all Things favour; and to this State it may be 
brought in Gardens : neither are we to ſuppoſe 
becauſe we ſee the Flower ſmaller, or the Colour- 
ing otherwiſe diſpoſed, that the Species is diſtinct. 

The Filaments are only two; they are fixed to 
the female Part, and are terminated by upright 
Buttons, which are defended by the inner r Edge 
of the Nectarium. 


The Rudiment of the Fruit which ſupports the 
Flower is twiſted, the Style is ſingle, and is 
fixed to the interior Edge of the Nectarium, 
and crowned with a ſmall Head. 


We have told the Student that when the 
Filaments grow to the Style or female Organ, 
this Situation, and not their Number, marks 
the Claſs of the Plant. This is by that Character 
refer'd to the Gynandria ; and the Subdiſtinction 
to which it is to be refer'd is that of Diandria, 
eſtabliſned on the Number of thoſe Filaments. 
his is a claſſical Character on other Occaſions, 
but where the Claſs is marked by the Diſpoſition 


of the Filaments, their Number only makes a 
SutbdiſtinCtion, 


The Seed-veſſel, which follows every Flower, 
is 
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A COMPLEAT BODY. 


Wagen. is 1 an Mikes, oval Form; obtuſe, friated, 


form'd of three Valves, and marked with three 
Ribs: the — are very minute and brown. 


Culture of the BEE F LOWER. 


The Plant is wild in all the temperate ren 
of Europe, but it is no where common : for of 
Millions of the Seeds which the Winds ſcatter, 
ſcarce one falls where it can ſhoot. 


It is found principally on the hollow Sides of 
old Gravel Pits, where there has been Time for 
a ſlight Covering of Graſs ; and ſometimes in the 
looſe Earth upon the Edges of Woods. In theſe 
latter Places the Flower is ufually ſmall ; where 


there is leſs Moiſture and more Sun it attains 
the due Perfection. 


I have found it near High Wickham, and 
on the Edge of Charlton Foreft in Suſſex : and 
Linxnz&vus's Opinion is extreamiy confirm'd 
on the Subject, 7 what occur'd in this latter 
Place. | 


The late Duke of Richmond, to TYOt I ſhew'd 


it there about ſixteen Years ago, and with whom | 


J afterwards annually viſited the Place, ſhared 
the Aſtoniſhment with me of ſeeing the ſtrange 
Uncertainty of the Flower. 

We never failed to find ſome Plants of it 
there, though there were never many; | ſix or 
eight perhaps ſcattered over a Spot of two hun- 
dred Yards ſquare, where there was clear Ground, 
and ſome free Air as well as Shelter. It is cer- 


tain that we ſometimes found theſe Plants to be 


of the Kind called Fly Orchiss, and at other 


Times. of the true and genuine Bee Kind: this | 


ſhews that theſe, however long underſtood as di- 


ſtinct Species, are no more than Varieties of the 
 ſamePlant; and one Thing more which an unaltered 


Experience of ſeveral Seaſons confirmed, was, that 
a rainy Year certainly ſhewed us the Flowers 
ſmall, and of the Fly Kind; and a warmer 
and drier Seaſon the Bee Flower in its proper 
Form. 

The preſent Duke of Poriland, to whom the 
Science, of Botany has great Obligations, and 


whoſe Name would be often echo'd as its Patron, 


if he did not eclipſe that Title by yet greater 
Qualities, e this Plant in great Perfec- 
tion. 

The place is one of thoſe old Gravel Pits where 
it delights to grow, and where Nature's Hand 
firſt ſcattered the light Seeds. That Nobleman 
has encloſed this Spot within the Limits of his 
Ground; and it flowers there annually with more 
Regularity, in Form, and Colouring, than it 
ever does in Places more expoſed to the Uncer- 
tainty of the Seaſons : I have obſerved it there 
many Years, and always fine; not of the largeſt 
or the deepeſt Kind, but very elegant and expreſ- 
five. 

From this which we ſee in Nature we muſt 


learn the great Leſſon of its Culture. It may be 


raiſed on the Edges of Wilderneſſes, but it will 
there be liable to many Diſadvantages : the true 


D 
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flight Coat of Graſs ; z not in n but ſcat- 
tered. 5 

The Method ſhould be this: When the Pi 
are in Flower, mark as many of the ſtrongeſt 
and beſt as ate intended to be n into the 
Garden. 

Chhuſe a Place for den that is open to the 
South Eaſt, and perfectly defended from cold 
Winds. Dig out the Mould two. full Spades 
| Depth, and bring into the Place as much of the 


Soil in which the Plant is growing as will fill 
up the Room of it. 


Let this be taken up not hs from the ſame 
| Gravel Pit, but from the ſame Side of the Pit, 
and as near the Plants as may be done with 
Safety from diſturbing their Roots. 


Let this lie a Month to ſettle. By that Tie 
the Stalks and Leaves of the Plants wall: 15 in a 
withered State. 


Let the Gardener watch his Time * hey 
are juſt faded, and then take up the Roots. 


uſed. He is not to ſuppoſe he takes up all the Root 
of an Orchis who gets the double Bulb : the Fi- 
bres run to a great Depth, and ſpread a great 
Way; and unleſs theſe are brought up entire, and 
delivered uninjured to the new Soil, there is 
no Hope of ſucceeding. 

The Method muſt be this. A 110 Evening, 
when the Air is damp, muſt be choſen for the 
Purpoſe: the Gardener muſt dig round at the 
Diſtance of a Foot every Way from the Stem, 
and he muſt clear the Soil away all two Spades 
Deaths, | 

A Hole of equal Diameter muſt be opened 
in the Bed, and the whole Ball .muſt be taken 
up with the Root undiſturbed in it, and let 
into the Hole unbroken. The Earth muſt be 
filled in to cloſe up the Space, and a gentle 
Watering mult be "a. in that Place, not near 
the Root. | 

Then ſome Hay- ſeed ki be ae upon 
the Surface, and all left to Nature. 


The Graſs muſt be ſuffered to grow mode- 
rately thick, and the Plant will riſe as naturally 
among it as in the original Pit. | 
A little Graſs-ſeed muſt be then ſcattered over 
the intermediate Space of the Border, between 
this firſt Root, and the others removed. in the 
ſame Manner; and when the Graſs appears it 
muſt be thin'd. No Part of the Bed muſt be 
left naked, nor muſt it any where grow too 
cloſe. The original Root will flower; the Seeds 
will ripen, and all muſt then be left to Nature. 
They will fall among the Graſs, and over the 
Border, and ſome will ſtrike and produce new 
Plants. 

This is the Method when the Plants grow vie 
near the Garden; but from greater Diſtances it 
muſt be brought without ſuch Encumberance. 
Such a Bed ſhould be prepared: the Roots ſhould 
be taken up in the ſame Manner when che Leaves 


and 


In this there muſt be a great deal of Gs 
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Place-is a > Hollow in a dry Spot, well defended, ki 
and where the Surface may be covered with a 
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Auguſt. and Stalks are faded; and wrap'd up in ſome 
— damp Moſs. | 
When they come to the Place they muſt be 
planted immediately at four Inches Depth, and 
the Mould cloſed over them without preſſing it 
down. 
The Seeds ſhould alſo in this Caſe be preſerved 


from the wild Plants, and ſcatter'd over the | 


Plants; the other is a Certainty. A graſſy Piece 
of a Border will have an odd Appearance in a 
Flower Garden, but there is no other Way of 
procuring a Succeſſion of the Plants. The Spot 
ſhould he choſen in ſome Part that is out of 
ſight in the general View of the Ground. 


We have given in the firſt Number of this | 
Work, an Account of one Species of Canna, or 
as the common Writers expreſs it, Cannacorus: 
this is not leſs worthy the Attention of the Gar- 
dener. The Richneſs of Colouring in the Flower 
might very juſtly recommend that; and this the 
elegant Variegation. | | 

The Authors who have lately written on Plants 
have all named it; they call it Cannacorus flore 
luteo punctato: Cannacorus with a yellow ſpotted 
Flower. | 

The Root is tuberous, irregular in ſhape, and 
hung with many Fibres. 

The Leaves are very large, of a pale green, and 
oblong, but with a very conſiderable Breadth. 

The Stalk is round, jointed, and a Yard 
high. 

The Leaves on it reſemble thoſe from the 
Root, and are very large; lightly waved at the 
Edges, and pointed. | 

The Flowers are very elegant : they ftand in a 
great Number at the Top of the Stalk, and are 
large, and of a delicate and fine gold yellow 


Pl. 48. 
Fig. 5+ 


& DOTTED CANNA. 


| and they grow with as much Eaſe. 


| we have given at large before. 


ſpotted with ſcarlet: 
Each has a little three-leaved Cup. 


The Body of the Flower is formed of one 
Petal cut deeply into ſix Segments, one of which 
turns down. 

In the Centre ſtands a ſinꝑgle Filament reſembling 
one of the Segments of the Flower; and a ſingle 
Style grows to the Filament; and is alſo flatted, 
and crown'd with a narrow Head fixed fideways. 

The ſingle Filament and ſingle Style ſhew the 
Plant to be one of the firſt Claſs in the Linn man 
Syſtem, and one of its firſt Section, the Monan- 
dria Mong ynia, 

The Seed-veſſel which ſucceeds the Flower is 
tounded and rough, and the Seeds are alſo round. 


Culture of this Canna. 


K he teach Way of propagating the Plant is 
by parting the Roots; but the Seeds ripen freely, 


This is greatly the preferable Method, and this 


6. CRIMSON BIZANTINE LILLY, 


This is one of the lateſt of the Lilly Kinds, 
and one of the moſt elegant. The Form of the 
Flowers is the ſame with that of the Chalcedonian 
Lilly we deſcribed before, but they are larger, 
and the Colour is moſt ſingular : a deep bloody 


Crimſon. 


We have acquainted the Gardener that Bigneſs 
or Colour are not to be conſider'd as Marks of 
a ſpecifick Diſtinction: he is therefore to under- 
ſtand this as a Variety only of that Kind before 
deſcribed; the Creature of ſucceſsful Culture. 
And though many of the old Writers have di- 
ſtinguiſhed it by peculiar Names, and particu- 
larly C. Baunixe, under that of Lilium purpuro 
ſanguineum flore reflexo : the bloody purple reflex 
Lilly: he muſt refer it to the original Chalcedo- 
nian Kind, which we have before told him Lin- 


Pl. 48. 
Fig. 6. 


Dots of purple; in either caſe extreamly ele- 


N us calls Lilium foliis ſparfis lanceolatis, floribus 
N v 48. 


reflexis corollis fevolutis: lanceolate and ſcattered 
leaved Lilly, with the Flowers hanging down, 
and the Petals turning up again. 

The Root is a large ſcaly Bulb, of a pale Co- 
lour, white, with ſome Tinge of yellowiſh. 

The Stalk is round, rib'd, firm, upright, and 
of a pale green; not branched, and à Tard 
high. 

The Leaves are very numerous, oblong, nar- 
row, ſharp pointed, and pale. 

The Flowers are numerous, and very elegant ; 
they hang down on flender Footſtalks from the 
Top of the Plant, and the Segments all turn up 
again. 

The Colour is a deep and glowihg Crimſon ; 
ſometimes ſimple, ſometimes ſpotted with riſing 


gant. 
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Ground: this will give a fair Chance for ſome Auguſt. 


4.4 


A COMPLEAT BODY 


ee 


Auguſt. 


The Filaments are ſix as in the common 


— Kind, and the Style is ſingle; this refers the Plant 


to the Hexandria Monog ynia, and in all other 
Reſpects it agrees alſo with the Structure of that 
Flower. 

Its Culture requires no IM Dis diem: | 


we have given at large that of the Chalcedonian 
Lilly; and from the Seeds of that, Plants of 
this robuſt Structure, will riſe, and with theſe 
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crimſon Flowers. 

When one of them is . the 8 — 
tion is eaſy by Off- ſets; and they muſt be treated 
as in the other Kinds. The great Chance for 
the right Sort is from repeated Sowings, and 
thoſe large. The Trouble is not great, and the 
Advantage in this, as in all other W is cer- 
tain. 


G-: tA F. > 
The 2 are and Management of the Flower ob, 


V 7E have directed the taking off and pot- 

ing of the Layers of Carnations, and 
the finer Kinds of Pinks and Sweet-williams in a 
preceding Number: that done, the Gardener is 


to look to thoſe of an inferior Kind, which are 
intended for the open Borders in the Flower Gar- 


den. Theſe will now be enough rooted to remove 


with Safety; and they may be either planted in 
the Borders, or in a Bed purpoſely dug in the 


Nurſery: it is equal which; for they are to be 


removed again at Autumn. The more regular 


Method is to plant them out in a Nurſery- 
bed; but they make no ill Figure upon the 
Borders, where there is now room enough; 
and they will ſtand the Winter the better, the 
leſs Space they have to be removed after- 
wards. 

In this Method of planting them at once in 
the Borders, they will only need to be taken up 
and put in again when the Beds are dug up in 
Odlober. 

In this caſe they ſtrike root again immediate- 
ly; and having no Check, they will flower much 
better the next Seaſon, 

This is a very good Seaſon for removing the 
Roots of Lillies. Their Flowers in general are 


paſt, and the Stalks and Leaves faded; they will 
not bear to be kept long out of the Ground ; 


and they muſt now be juſt taken up, cleaned, 


and planted again in freſh Mould. 


It is high Time the Martagons and Crown 


Imperials were in their freſh Beds again: indeed if it 
have been neglected ſo long, *tis better to let them 
remain where they are ; for they will flower very 
weakly and ill, if taken up after they have form- 
ed the Bud, and begun to ſhoot again. 

The Annuals in Pots will require frequent 
Waterings; and it will now be time for the 
Gardener to mark thoſe he intends for Seed. 

Theſe muſt not be ſuffer'd to exhauſt them- 
ſelves by too many Flowers : they muſt be placed 
in a warm Spot, and removed under Shelter 
every Evening. 

The Practice at this Time where there are 
Stoves, is to preſerve ſome of the finer and 
tenderer Kinds in them for Seed; but this Way 
the Plants want Air, and without that the Seeds 
will never become perfect. 


The Method here directed is N they 


will by this Means never fail to ripen Seeds, if 
they have been duly forwarded in Spring, and 
they will produce it in the higheſt Perfection. 
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The Care of the SEMINARY, for this el. 


REPARE Beds for the ſeveral Kinds of 

Flowers which we have directed to be rais'd 
in the open Ground in the Nurſery; from due 
Quantities of the proper Compoſts. 

We have directed the making of theſe in treat- 
ing of the particular Plants; and the longer they 
have lain in the Heap from the Time of their 
being firſt mix'd, the better. 


3 


The Method of uſing them is to be the ſame in 
all Reſpects; and upon the due Choice of the 
Place, and Management of the Ground now, will 
in a great meaſure depend the Succeſs. 

Let a large Quarter of the Seminary be ſelect- 
ed for this Purpoſe : let it be open to the South 
Eaſt, defended from the North by a good Fence, 


and ſhelter'd moderately from the Noon-day Sun. 


Let 
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Lethe Gardener divide it into as many Beds 


— ins he propoſes to raiſe Kinds of Plants; and let 


theſe be three Foot and a half broad, with ſmall 
Alleys between; and as long as will fit them for 
receiving the Seeds. 

Let the Earth in each Bed be dug away half 
a Spade's Depth; and when this is Wawel let 
the Bottom be very well broke up with a Pick- 
axe, and raked' ſmooth, drawing off all large 
Stones and Clods. Then mark the firſt Bed by 
a number'd Stick fixed down firmly, and bring 
in the Compoſt for the Plant intended there to 
be raiſed. Let this riſe two Inches above the 
Level of the Alley, and rake it ſmooth. 

In 8this Manner make up every Bed; the marked 
Stake ſerving for a Notice of the Plant. 

When all the Beds are made up, let them lie 
five Days to ſettle; then draw off as much from 
the Surface as will ſerve afterwards to cover the 
Seeds a Quarter of an Inch, and ſcatter them 
on: ſift over them the Mould reſerved for that 
Purpoſe ; and lay a Piece of a Whitethorn Buſh 


upon each to keep off Miſchief. 

After this let them all be managed in the 
ſame Manner. Let them be gently water'd if 
at any Time the Mould be roo dry; and when 
the young Plants appear, let them be kept clear 
{rom Weeds, and at Fimes alſo water'd. 

So far the general Practice is the fame; what 
relates to each in particular we have directed, and 
ſhall farther under the particular Heads. 

Here it will be proper to add one general 
Caution more, which is, that the Gardener ſow a 
large Quantity of each Kind, A Bed of ten 
Foot long is as eaſily manag'd as one of five; 
and from the Quantity of Plants, he is to ex- 
pect the great Advantages of Variety, and new 
Flowers, 

All that will be farther ks in the Semi- 
nary at this Seaſon, is good weeding ; and when 


_ neceſſary, Waterings : theſe are fatiguing, but if 


withheld when thoroughly wanted, all the former 
Care is loſt, 
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HIS Week it will be very proper for the 
T Gardener to ſtir the Surface of the Mould 
about his Fruit Trees with the three - prong'd 
Fork. 

We would not adviſe him to dig to any 
Depth, but only to break the Surface ſo far as 
will ſerve to deſtroy all Shoots of Weeds, and 
prepare the Mould for the Reception of Rains 
and Dews. 

The Weeds muſt be raked off as ſoon as this 
is done; and unleſs the Seaſon be very dry, no- 
thing more will be required. 

The Care of decoying, and looking after the 
larger and ſmaller Inſects muſt be continued; 
and if in the Progreſs of this Attendance any 
Branch be again found out of its Place, it muſt 
be brought right and nailed down again; and 
if any of the ripening Fruit be left too defence- 
leſs, they muſt be ſhelter'd by Leaves from ſome 
other Tree. 


This Week it will be proper in the ſame Man- 


ner once more to go over the Vines ; both thoſe 


againſt Walls, and ſuch as are in the open 
Ground : there will be yet ſome uſeleſs and 
trailing Branches produced, and theſe muſt now 
be removed. | 

After this Jet all ſuch as are looſe from the 
Wall or Stakes be faſten'd; and when the whole 


+. 


or the FRUIT-GARDEY. 


is reduced thus far t to order, _ the Gardener look 
attentively over the Condition of the Fruit. He 
knows what Sun, and what Degree of Shelter 
each Bunch requires; and let him now take Care, 
by removing Leaves where there are too many, 
and bringing in others from more diſtant Places 
where there are wanting, to give to every Part 
this due Shade and Sun. 

When the Trees themſelves are thus put in 
order, let the Ground be dug up about and 
between them : it will have- been trampled in 
going among them for dreſſing; and Weeds 
will have begun to ſpring up among them, and 
about them upon the Borders. 

This is a Seaſon at which the Fruit requires 
moſt Nouriſhment ; and it would be ill Manage- 
ment to leave the Trees in a Spot exhauſted by 
Weeds, or hardened by Treadings. They want 
all the Nouriſhment the Ground can afford ; and 
we have ſhewn on various Occaſions, that it is 


ſame Quantity when the Surface is hard; than 
when it is kept ſoft and broke by Culture. The 
Effects of Sun and Air fertilize it, and Dews and 
Rains are received more freely, and detained bet- 
ter upon it when broke ; as alſo thoſe Waterings 
which exceſſive Drought may render neceſſary. 


a great deal leſs that will be ſupplied by the 


Auguſt. 
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or the 


Eeding and Watering will find the careful 

Gardener a great deal of Employment 
this Week in his Kitchen Ground. All the 
Nouriſhment the Soil can afford will be required 
for the forwarding of the Crops, and the more 
as there is leſs Rain. 


In thoſe Kinds where the Rows are diſtant, and 


the Spade can come between, nothing will an- 

ſwer like digging ; and in that let the Gardener 

ſee that it is done effectually: that the Spade go 

its whole Depth, and that the Mould be very 
well broke. 


As to the Weeds which are thrown off in the 
digging, they may be buried under the Mould, 
leaving a little Trench for that Purpoſe all the 
Way; for the Care before taken leaves no Op- 
portunity of the perennial Kinds being there, and 
the Annual will never riſe from underneath. 

Cauliflowers Seed naturally ſucceed very well 
this Week, and a ſecond ſowing ſhould be made 
about ten Days after. 


The Plants riſing from the firſt will be fit for 
the Hand Glaſſes; and ſome of them may be 
planted under warm Walls : thoſe from the ſe- 
cond ſowing will be proper to raiſe under Frames 
during the Winter. If the firſt run up to Seed 
in Spring theſe will ſupply the Place; and ſup- 
poſing all to ſucceed, it only gives two very 
good Crops. 

This Week alſo dig up ſome warm Pieces of 
Ground, under Walls and Pales for Lettuce Seed. 
Let it be ſown with a ſparing Hand ; and when 
the young Plants rife, let them be very well 
watered and weeded : the Cabbage and brown 
Dutch Lettuce will ſucceed very well in this 
Manner; and the Cos ſometimes. 


If the Winter prove ſevere, there is great 
Hazard of this laſt Lettuce in the open Ground, 
but it is worth the Chance of trying ; and, in 
general, a Reed-hedge ſet { _ will preſerve 
it. 

Corn Sallet ſhould be ſown this Week for the 
Service of the ſucceeding Spring : it lies a great 


Spring Plantation. 


IV. 


KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


while in the Ground ; and takes the firſt Growth 
ſlowly. 


If the Seed ſaved from the Plants of the pre- 
ſent Year be kept till the ſucceeding Spring, it is 


| a great Chance whether it ſucceeds ; but if ſown 


freſh in this Time of the Year, however long ir 
lies in the Ground, the Gardener needs not enter- 
tain any Doubt of its coming up. 


Fennel is a very uſeful Herb in the Kitchen 
Garden, and there is no Time of the Year when 
it ſucceeds better than at this Seaſon of ſowing. 


Let the Gardener after this go over his Beds 
of the Onion Kind : the Leaves of the Schalots 
and Rocambole will decay, and this is his Notice 
for taking them up. This alſo is the Time for 
taking up of Garlick, which ſhould be very care- 
fully aired and hardened for keeping. 

The Artichokes will require dreſſing, for they 
will now begin to ſhew their Fruit from the laſt 
A Number of Suckers will 
naturally be produced from the Sides of theſe 
healthful Plants z which, if not taken off, will 
impoveriſh and drain the Nouriſhment from the 
more perfect Fruit at the Tops of the Plants. 

Let all theſe be taken off in Time; and when 
that is done, let the Weeds be deſtroyed: the 
beſt Way is by digging between the Rows with 
the Spade. 

We have directed the planting 6 at ſuch 
Diſtances that this can be done with Eaſe, and 
the Advantage of the Fruit will be very obvious. 

This Week the Brocoli Plants which were 


removed five Weeks ago out of the Seed- bed 
ſnould have their laſt Removal, and be ſet with 


Care in the Places where they are to remain: 


watering them duly till they have taken root. 

Finally, this Week let the Gardener gather 
with Care ſuch Seeds as are ripe, and ſpread 
them upon Mats to dry, turning them from time 
to time; and when they are dry in the Pods, 
rubbing them out, and ſpreading them once again 
to harden. 
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Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


1. GOLDEN PERENNIAL MOTHMULLEIN. 


Auguſt, E W Engliſh Plants exceed the common | Mullein: Rav, who preſerves the DiſtinQionz Auęuſt 
Mot hmullein, an annual, and but of mo- | gives the Roundneſs of the Seed - veſſel as the Cha- — 
Pl, 49. derate Stature: this, which is a Native | raCter; but that is uncertain. The Blattaria and 


8. 1. of the warmer Parts of Europe, has all its Ele- | common Mullen are fo diſtinguiſhed, but the 
gance, with a perennial Root, and larger Growth. | Difference in thoſe is ſlight, and in ſome of the 
The earlier Writers have not been acquainted with | others it is entirely loſt. | | 
it; nor does it ſtand aſcertained diſtinctly in the The Gardener will beſt underſtand the Diſtinc- 
lateſt. | tion in the Size of the Flowers, thoſe of the 

Mox1sow calls it Blattaria perennis folio ver- | Mothmulleins being larger than thoſe of the Mul- 
beſio flore amplo Iuteo : perennial Morhmullein | leins; and in this reſpect not one of the Plants 
with a Mullein Leaf, and with large yellow | ſo called can be compared with the preſent. 

Flowers. The Root is long, thick, brown, and penetrating 

LIN Næus does not admit the Diſtinction of | very deep, and hung with many Fibres. 

Mullein and Mothmullein into two Genera: he The firſt Leaves are a Foot and half long, 
comprehends the Blattaria under the Head Ver- moderately broad; of a deep green, and waved 
baſcum, but he has not characteriſed this Species. | and indented about the Edges. 

It will be proper to call it Verbaſcum foliis latis The Stalk is round, firm, upright, and fix 
glabris amplexicaulibus perenne : perennial Mullein | Foot high: it is rib'd; of a pale green, often 
with broad ſmooth Leaves encompaſſing the | ſtained with purple, and is thick covered with 
Stalk. Leaves. 

The Diſtinction of the Blattaria and Verbaſcum] © Theſe are oblong and large; broad at the Baſe, 
was always ſlightly founded, and ill underftood. | narrower all the way to. the Point, irregularly 
The Roman PLiny, calls Blattaria a Plant, | indented at the Edges, and of a deep green; with 
which had great Reſemblance of Mullein, but | broad pale Veins; ſmooth on the upper and 
had ſmoother Leaves ; whence it appears that he | under Side, and riſing upwards in an acute 


probably meant-by Blattaria, what we call Black | Angle. 
Numb. XLIX. | | 1 
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Auguſt, 


Fig > native Engliſh Plant. 


The Flowers ſtand along the upper Part of | 
the Stalk, forming a Spike of two Foot in 
Length; and whether open or in the Bud, they 
are extreamly beautiful when full blown. They 


are of the Bigneſs of a half Crown, and their Co- 
lour is a perfect gold yellow; with a mixed yel- 
low and purple Thrum | in the Middle, and golden 
Buttons. 

The unopened Flowers have ſomething of a 
purpliſh Tinge upon the yellow, and ſtand in 
their green Cup as ſo many Lumps of Gold. 

The Cup is formed of a ſingle Piece, round- 
ed, and ſwelled at the Baſe, and thence divided 
into five long Segments, broadeſt at the Baſe, 
ſharp pointed; of a fine deep green, and edged 
with whitiſh Hairs. 
ſtance, and ſtand a little expanded : they reſem- 
ble in Miniature ſo many Aloe Leaves. 


One Petal forms the Body of the Flower, but 


it is deeply cut into five Segments: the tubular 
Part is ſmall, and firm; tte Segments are broad, 
rounded at the Ends, and ** waved along 
the Edges. | 

In the Centre ſtand five purple F — 
long, conſiderably thick, elegantly fringed at the 
Baſe; with long purple Hairs, and crowned at the 
Top with roundiſh Orange coloured Buttons. 

The purple feathering of the Baſes of theſe 
Filaments is very elegant, and forms the Tuft 
from which they ſeem to riſe. The Filaments 
themſelves are irregular in Length. The Heads 
of three of them ſeldom rifing above the fea- 
thered Part; whereas the Botroms of the others: 
are ſupported on naked Footſtalks, as it were, of 
equal Length with the bearded Part. 


The Rudiment of the Seed-veſſel lies in the 


Bottom of the Cup: the Style which riſes from 
it is ſingle, and a little longer than the Fila- 
ments, and the Head is an obtuſe Knob. 

The Seed-veſſel which follows each Flower is 
roundiſh, and contains in two Cells numerous 
angulated Seeds. 

The five Filaments ſhew the Plant to be one 
of the Pentandria, the fifth Claſs of Linnzvs; 
and the ſingle Style declares it one of the 
Monogynid. 


Culture of this MOTHMULLEIN. 


They are of a firm Sub- 


Py 


The Plant is a Native of Spain and Hay, and 


of the South of France. 
deep and not over- rich Soil, where there is little 
Shade or Shelter. | 

This muſt be the Engliſb Gardeners Rule for 
its Culture. The Root being long and ſingle, 
does not well bear parting to multiply the Plant , 


therefore the Method muſt be to raiſe it 3 


Seed: nor does it any better bear Removal; for 
which Reaſon the Seeds muſt be ſown, not in 
the Nurſery, but where the Plants are to re- 
main. 

A Part of the Garden ſhould be choſen which 
is ſheltered from cold Winds; and a lean Com- 
poſt brought into the Place. 

Let the Mould be dug away full two Spades 
Depth, and the Bottom broke at that Depth 
with a Pick-axe. 

Let a Mixture of three Parts dry Paſture 
Earth, and one Part of old Wood-pile Mould 


be thrown into the Place; and on this in che 


Beginning of September ſcatter the Seeds ſaved 
from a ſtrong and flouriſhing Plant, and har- 
dened with that Care we have directed on other 
Occaſions. 

Let a ſixth of an Inch of the ſame Compoſt 
be ſifted over them; and a Thorn Buſh laid 
upon the Place to prevent Accidents, till the 


| Plants are come up. 


When it is ſeen which will be the fineſt and 
ſtrongeſt, let the others be taken up, and as many 
of theſe left as can ſtand at two Foot Diſtance 
from one another. 


— 


It flouriſhes beſt in a Ay ouſt 


— 


Theſe are never to be taken up, or removed. They 


muſt be watered at Times, and kept clear from 
Weeds; and when they riſe to Stalk, they ſhould- 
be tied up two-thirds of their Length to firm 
Stakes: theſe will be hid among their numerous 
Leaves, and the Spike of Flowers will be muck 
the longer and ſtronger for this Security. 

The Roots are very Taſting; but they do not 
flower ſo perfectly after about four Years ; where- 
fore the Gardener ſhould always make a Reſerve 


for that Time. 
The Seeds which ſhould be ſuffered to fall the 


third Year, will produce many young Plants upon 
the Bed ; and the fineſt of theſe ſhould be ſaved 


| in their Places at proper Diſtances, pulling up 


the other young Plants, and alſo the old ones. 


2 DOUBLE TRACHELIUM. 


This is a very elegant Effect of Culture on a 
We lee by other Inſtances 
that there are wild Flowers in our Hedges which 
are admired when brought into the Garden, and 
that they are capable of the ſame Improvement 
for which we value thoſe of remote Regions. 
This ſhould be a Leſſon to the curious Gardener 
to enlarge his Store by a new Method, by better 
obſerving Nature. 


8 


| 


All the old Writers name this Plant; and tho 
it grew neglected by Road Sides, covered with 
unregarded Dirt, yet in the ſingle and common 
State, unaltered from the Hedge, it. is an ad- 
mired Plant in Gardens. In this ſingle State they 
call it Trachelium majus, and Trachelium aſperum 


majus; to this others add, flore purpureo : great 


rough Throatwort with purple Flowers. 
C. Bavuixs rejecting the DifinQion, which. 
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Augult- is indeed light and frivolous between the Throat- 


_2— wort and Bellflower, calls this Campanula foliis 


urtice : the Nettle-leaved Bellflower : and wy 
follow him. 

LiNN&Aus pays no more ; regard ro * Di- 
ſtinction than it deſerves. He ranks: the Tra- 
chelia of thoſe Authors with the Campanula, in 
one Genus; and he adds as the Diſtinction of the 
preſent Species, caule angulato, foliis petiolatis, ca- 
Iycibus aliatis pedunculis trifidis : ſquare ſtalked 
Campanula, with Footſtalks to the Leaves, with 
edged Cups, and trifid Footſtalks to the Flowers. 


The Diſtinction between Trachelium and Campa- 
mula, in thoſe who have made it generical, is 
only in the Hairyneſs or Smoothneſs of the 
Leaves. | | 

The Student very well knows this i is no gene- 
rical Character, and vill juſtify at firſt Sight 
C. BaunixE in that Sentiment which LI xNVAÆusS 
has confirmed. 

This Plant, which is the . of thoſe 
called Throatworts, is of a rough and forbidding 
Aſpect till it blows; but then it immediately 
changes the wild Look, and puts on the Aſpect 
of a Flower. 


The Root is long, white, eſculent, and well 
taſted, and is hung with many Fibres. 

The Stalk is two Foot and a half high, ſquare, 
upright, firm, though hollow; hairy, and of a 


pale green, tinged on the riſing Edges with 


purple. | 
The Leaves ſtand frequent, and in an alter- 
nate Order. They are large, rough, and of a 


deep unpleaſing green; naturally tinged with 
ſomewhat of brown, and often with purple. The 


lower ones have long Footſtalks, thoſe on the |. 


upper Part of the Stalk ſhorter : all are broad, 


ſharp pointed, and ſharply indented. 


The Flowers are extreamly numerous and ele- 


vant; they cover all the Tops of the Branches, 
riſing from the Boſoms of the upper Leaves, 
three upon every Footſtalk ; the Footſtalks being 
divided for that Purpoſe by Nature, each into 
three Parts. 


In the plain and ſimple State of the Plant 


they are very large, bell-ſhaped, and of a deli- 


cate violet blue : but from Accidents of Growth 
and Nouriſhment, they will vary from this deep 


and perfect blue into many Degrees of purple, 


red, fleſh colour, and abſolute white. 


In the Garden they have alſo all theſe Changes, 
but the moſt glorious Appearance they make 


there is in the dopble State we have repreſented 
in the annexed Figure. 


In this ſpecious Form they are ſubject to all | 


the Variations of Colour we have named in re- 
gard to the ſingle Kind. They will be violet co- 
loured, purple, crimſon, fleſhy and white: in all 
Conditions they are elegant, but in none ſo fine 
as in the moit natural State, which is the full and 
fine blue. 

To find the Claſs and Place of the Plant in 
the Linn AN Syſtem, we muſt refer the Student 
to the ſimple State of the Flower. The Parts 


—_ 


| 


are often irregular and diſturbed in the double Auguſt. 


Kind. He will find the Cup formed of one Piece, 


divided into five pointed Segments, edged deli- 


cately with firm Hairs, and placed upon the 
Rudiment of the Capſule. 


The Body of the Flower is formed of a ſingle 


Petal ; it is large, hollow, and unperforated at 


the Baſe. The Rim is divided into five Seg- 
ments, which naturally expand. 


In the Bottom of the Hollow are five con- 
vergent Valves; theſe cover the upper Parts of 


the Receptacle, and they are the Nectarium of 
the Flower. 


The Filaments are five, they are very ſhort 


and ſlender, and they riſe from the Tops of the 


Valves which form the Nectarium: they are 


terminated by nd. Buttons of a compreſſed 


Form. 
Theſe ſurround a ſingle long Style which riſes 


from the Rudiment of the Seed-veſſel, and is 


terminated by a three-parted Head, whoſe SS- 
ments turn back. 

The five Filaments er che Plant to the 
Pentandria of Linn a us, and the ſingle Style to 


the Monogynia ; the fifth Claſs of that Author, 


and its firſt Section. 


Each Flower is followed by a rough Seed- 


veſſel, cqntaining numerous ſmall Seeds. 


Culture of this TRAchELIUM. 


We have obſerved that the Plant is a Native 
of our own Country : no particular Shelter or 
Defence therefore can be required for it in Gar- 
dens. The great Care mult be to follow Na- 
ture's Courſe in allowing it a freſh, but not rich 
Soil, and ſome Shelter. 

The Root is perennial, and the Plant may be 
propagated by parting it in Autumn : but to raiſe 
all the Varieties, and ſhew them in Perfection, 
as in all other Caſes, the true Method i is to begin 
from the Seed. 

This is of abſolute Neceſſity in regard to the 
Generality of the Campanula's, for they are only 
biennial Plants. This, if the Seed be not ſuf- 
fered to ripen in ſo large a Quantity as to exhauſt 
the Root, will live many Yehrs, but *tis hever 
ſo fine as the firſt Seaſon. 

The Seeds muſt be ſown in the Nurſery, and 


once removed from the Seed-bed before they are 
brought into the Garden, 


Let Seeds be ſaved with Care from deuble 
Flowers, if they ripen well, as they ſometimes 
do; and alſo from ſome of the fineſt of the ſingle 
flowered Plants. Let them be weil hardened- in, 
and out of the Pods; and finally, tied up in 


ſmall Parcels, in Paper Bags, and hung in the 
free Air of the Seed Room during Winter. 


In the Beginning of OZoker let the following 
Compoſt be prepared : Mix a Load of freſh and 
dry Paſture Earth with three Buſhels of Pond 
Mud ; the ſame Quantity of Sand, and the ſame 
of Chalk : break the Chalk ſmall, and mix ic 


well with the reſt, by turning the Heap once ip 
ſix Weeks. 
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augaft. In the ee of April chuſe a ſhady Part Week in September. | 24 | 4 
— oot * the Nurſery; and digging out the Mould for] Then chuſe a Spot in the Garden * * a3 — 


a ſmall: Space half Spade deep, fill up the Place 
with ſome of the Compoſt. 


1 Showers ſhould fail. 


When the Plants 10 up thi. teins! and 


keep them weeded, and often watered. Seven 
Weeks after they firſt appear they muſt be tranſ- 


planted. To this Purpoſe chuſe a Spot more 


expoſed than the firſt, yet not wholly deftitute 
of Shelter; and digging up ſo much of it as 
will hold the Plants at five Inches Diſtance, put 


more of the Compoſt.in the Place. Draw Lines 
for the regular Plantation, take up the Plants 


with Balls of Earth about the Roots, and ſet 
them carefully, cloſing the Mould about them at 
the Surface, and picking off dead Leaves. 

Let this be done in the Evening of a cloudy 


Day and let the Plants be . watered till 


they haye taken root. 
In this Bed * are to remain ill the ſecond 


good deal of Sun, but is ſheltered from the miq- 


| day Heat; and putting in the Compoſt, ſer the 
On -this ſcatter the _ and water che Yeo | 


Plants with great Care at a Foot aſunder, They 
muſt be watered and kept clear from Weeds 
and ng will flower in their n Perfec- 
tion. 

The Plants ſhould ove more. Diſtance than 
this will at firſt allow, but it will come in courſe. 
When they begin to ſhew their Flowers, thoſe of 
an inferior Kind muſt be pulled up, and this will 
give. the others due Diſtance. There will be all 
the, Varieties we have mentioned from the ſuc- 
ceeding Sowings, and theſe, ſhould be repeated 
every Year : but where there are Flowers finer 
than ordinary, they ſhould be preſerved as Pe- 
rennials. For this Purpoſe the Stems muſt be 
cut down as ſoon as they have flowered, not 
leaving any Pod of Seed to ripen; and in Au- 
tumn they muſt be tranſplanted, and, if large 
enough, parted for farther Propagation. 


z. NETTLE LEAVED 


We have ſet out with the Principle of recom- 
mending to the Gardener ſome Plants for Cu- 
rioſity, with the more common Multitude raiſed 
for their Beauty. This is one of thoſe Inſtances; 
a very Weed, when ſeen with a curſory Regard; 
but on a nearer View, full of Singularity and 
Elegance. It is one of the Siberian Acquiſitions, 


and the old Writers had not . e of 


knowing it. 

| BvxBavm has deſcribed it under the Name of a 
Hedge Nettle, adding as its Diſtinction, maxima 
foliis hormini : great Galeopſis with clary Leaves: 


by the more accurate it has been invariably refer- | 
AMMAN calls it Phlomis foliis 


ed to the Phlomis. 
urtice glabra: the ſmooth Nettle leaved Phlomis. 
Linn us more correctly, Phlomis involucris 
hiſpidis ſubulatis, foliis cordatis ſcabris, caule her- 
bacegc: Herbaceaus Phlomis with hairy pointed 
Involucra, and rough heart-ſhaped Leaves. 

The Plant when well nouriſhed is ſeven Foot 
high, full of Branches, and covered with innume- 


rable Flowers. 


\ The Root is thick, irregular, pale, and d hung 


Vith many Fibres. 


The Stalk is ſquare, ſolid, very firm, and na- 
rally purple. It riſes very erect, and ſends up 
Branches from the Boſoms of all the Leaves. 

- To ſhew the Plant in its full Beauty, one Shoot 
ſhould only be nouriſhed from each Root, and 
this will be a kind of Pyramid, the Branches 


n from the Bottom, and ſhortening. to 


the Top. 


The Leaves are placed in Pairs: chey are " 


long, broad, ſharp pointed, and indented deeply 
at che Edges. 


They are uneven on the Surface, 
1 


SIBERIAN, PHLOMIS. 


of a deep green an the upper Part, and paler, 
but ſmooth below. 


Branches in round. Tufts: of which, one the 
moſt conſiderable, covers the Summit, and others 
ſurround. the Stalk. at Fer Joint for ſix, eight, 
or ten Stages. 


Each Cluſter is of the Bigneſs of - a Walnut, 


{| rounded, but ſomewhat depreſſed, and is ſur- 
rounded at the Baſe by an Involucrum of many 


narrow briſtly Leaves. 


The Cups form the Body of the Cluſter, and 
are. cloſe ſet together, and green: the Flowers 
themſelves are moderately large, of a very deli- 


ral Aſpect, but the Student will find them well 
deſerving a more ſtrict Attention. 

The Cup is formed of a ſingle Piece, tubular, 
long, and marked with five Ridges, waved at 
the Edge, and terminated by five pointed Seg- 
ments, hairy like the Parts of the Involucrum. 

The Flower is formed of one Petal ;. and is of 


ſlender, and white. 


The Body which ſhews ieſelf out of the Cup is 
divided into two Lips. Of theſe the upper is 
large, arched, drawn down, and of an oval 
Form. The lower Lip is divided into three 
Parts, of which the middle one is largeſt, and 
moſt obtuſe ; and is a little ragged at the Verge. / 
The Colour of the upper Lip is that delicate 
Crimſon we have deſcribed: the Edges of it are 
waved, and the whole covered with a fine downy 
white Subſtance. - The lower Lip is paler, nearly 
white, but it is marked with fine delicate deep 
| crimſon 


cate pale crimſon, and hairy. This is the gene- 


the gaping Kind. The tubular Pac iS 9 


The Flowers terminate all the Stalks = 
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Auguſt. crimſon Lines, three longer in the middle, two live in almoſt any Soil or Situation; but the moſt Auguſt. 
— ſhorter at the Sides. favourable is a South eaſt Expoſure, and a mellow 


The Filaments are four; they are ſituated under 
Cover of the upper Lip, and two of them are 
longer than the others: they are terminated by 
oblong Buttons. 

In the Centre of the Flower riſes a ſingle Style 
from a four parted Rudiment of a Fruit, this 
ripens into four diſtin& Seeds, which lie without 
any Defence in the Bottom of the Cup. 


When the Filaments in a Flower differ regulatly 
in Length, that Diſproportion is the Mark of the 
Claſs ; the two longer Filaments refer this Plant 
to the Didynamia. | 


The Subdiſtinctions in that Claſs are founded on 
the Diſpoſition of the Seeds : They are naked in 
this Plant, and the Section to which it belongs is 
therefore that of the Cymnoſpermia. 


Culture of this PaLoMI1s, 
It is a hardy, perennial rooted Plant, and will 


Earth. The Roots encreaſe faſt, and it may be 
propagated by parting them in Autumn: the 
Seeds ripen very well with us, and grow freely, 
but there is no Advantage in raiſing the Plant 


expected; and therefore there will be no Benefit 
from the ſowing. 


Let the Bed be dug deep, and about one 
third of Pond Mud mixed with the Mould. In 
this let the parted Roots be planted in the 
Beginning of Ofober, allowing them a Yard 


Diſtance, and covering them up an Inch; they 


will require no farther Care but weeding and 
watering when they ſhoot up to Stalk: but 
they ſhould every Autumn afterwards be taken 
up and reduced to a due Size; and the Border 
very thoroughly and deeply dug. | 


that Way, for there is no Variation in the Flower 


4 VARIOUS FLOWER'D CORONILLA: 


Pl. 49. This is another of the weedy Plants to which 
Fig. 4. Curioſity rather than Beauty muſt give a Place in 


the Garden: but although it have nothing of 
the Luſtre of the nobler Flowers, the pleaſing 
Irregularity of its Growth, the vaſt Quantity 
and long Succeſſion of its Bloom, plead for its 
Admittance; and with theſe its eaſy Culture. 


The Generality of Authors have been acquainted 
with it though under various Names; C. Baunine 
calls it Securidaca Dumetorum : the Hatchet vetch 
of the Thickets; aid Crusius before him, and 
many after him, have called it by the ſame Name. 
Others have called it Colutæa herbacea; but all have 
added Flore vario, from the pretty Variety and 
Mixture of Colouring in the Flower. 
Writers have univerſally named it Coronilla; and 
Linn vs, who adopts that generical Term, adds 
to diſtinguiſh this Species, Herbacea leguminibus 
eretis teretribus toroſis numeroſis foliis glabris: 
ſmooth leav'd herbaceous Coronilla, with nume- 
rous, erect, rounded, and knotted Pods. 


The Root is perennial, creeping, and hung 
with many Fibres ; it has a white woody Pith, 
and is of a bitteriſh Taſte, 


The Stalk is round, weak, ridged, and of- 
ten twiſted; the Colour is a pale green: it 
keeps but poorly erect, and is loaded with many 
Branches. 

The Leaves are placed alternately, they are 
pinnated, long, and of a pale green: the Pinnæ are 
oblong and obtuſe, and eight or ten Pair uſually 
ſtand on each Rib with an odd one at the End, 


From the Bottoms of all the Leaves rife 
Footſtalks, ſupporting Cluſters of Flowers. T heſe 
are ridged like the Stalk, and are three Inches 


No 49. 


The later 


long; the Crown of Bloom, which terminates 
each, is an Inch in Diameter; it is compoſed of 


numerous Flowers, ſupported on ſlender Footſtalks, 
all riſing from one Point at the Head of the 
general Stalk. 


"The Flowers are papilionaceous; and their 
various Colouring, ſo much celebrated by the 


botanical. Writers, conſiſts of a delicate crimſon 


and white. The Vexillum, or upper Petal, is of 
the moſt delicate Crimſon, the Alæ and the Carina 


are white, with a very little Tinge of red; and 
the whole Flower not only varies in this Reſpect 


paler, deeper, and more or leſs variegated upon 


ſeparate Plants, but on the ſame Plant in its 
various Stages of Perfection or Decay. 


The Botaniſt, examining the Flowers more 


accurately, will find each has its Cup form'd 
of one Piece ſplit into two Parts, and ſomewhat 
compreſſed. 


The Body of the Flower is compoſed of the 


proper papilionaceous Parts, Vexillum, Alz, and 
Carina, The Vexillum is heart-ſhap'd, and 
turn'd back each Way at the Edges. 
Alæ are oval, and of the Height of the Vex- 
illum, obtuſe, clos'd together upwards, and open 
below. The Carina is compreſſed, and turned 
upwards, 


The Filaments are ten, nine of theſe unite into 
a Body in the under Part, and the tenth is looſe. 


This the Student knows is the Character of the 


Diadelphia of Lix x us, and the Number of the 
Filaments places it under the Decandria : the 
Subdiviſions in this Claſs being named from the 
Number of the Filaments, which is in others the 
claſſical Character itſelf. 
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Culture 
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Auguſt | favourable Part of the Garden may be allotted for Auguſt 
Culture of this CORONILLA. it; the beſt will be on the Side of ſome Wilder: —— 


Pl. 48. 
Fig. 5. 


The Plant is a Native of Germany, and moſt 
other Parts of Europe, where it lives in the worſt 
Soils, and never thrives ſo well as when among 
Buſhes. 


Let this guide the Gardener in its Culture, 
in which more Care will be required to keep it 
within Bounds than to make it grow. Any un- 


- — 


neſs Quarter; and it ſhould be raiſed from Seed 
in the Place where it is to continue. 

The Seeds ripen in Auguſt, and muſt be ſown 
in April; when the Plants come up they ſhould 
be thinn'd to two Foot Diſtance , and after this, 
every Year, taken up in October, and reduced to 
| a due Compaſs, for otherwiſe they will quickly 
over-run a very large Extent of Ground. 


, PURPLE CEN TERED R UD BE C K I A. 


There is a great deal of Beauty as well as Sin- 
gularity in this Plant; and its eaſy Culture 
farther recommends it. | 

The old Writers could not know it; for 
it is Native only of America; but all have 


ſpoke with great Praiſe of its Flower, who 


wrote ſince the Time when Science travelled into 
that new World. PUK EN ET makes it a Cryſanthe- 
mum, and adds, Helenii folio umbone grandiuſculo: 
Elecampane leav'd Chryſanthemum with a large 
Diſk; and his Name, Mor1son and Ray have 
copied. Under the Deſcription of DitLenivs it 
obtained the Name Obeliſcotbeca, with the Ad- 
dition of Integri-folia radio aureo umbone atroru- 
bente : Obeliſcotheca with undivided Leaves and 


golden Rays ſurrounding a blackiſh purple Diſk. 


We have before told the Student, that Lin- 
NAus has given Rupstckx's Name to the 
Oboliſcotheca's ; he adds, as the Diſtinction of 
this Species, Foliis indiviſis ſpatulato-cvatis radii 
petalis emarginatis: Rudbeckia with undivided 
Leaves, and the Rays nipp'd at the End. This 
Name is more accurate and ſcientifick; but that of 
DiLLEN1Us is more expreſſive. 

The Root is thick, and hung with- many 
Fibres. | 

The Leaves riſe in great Numbers, and have 
long, hollowed Foot-ſtalks; they are oblong, 
moderately broad, wav'd at the Edges but very 
little, and obtuſe ; their Colour is a duſky preen, 
and they are covered with ſhort ſcattered Hairs, 
ſo ſtiff that they ſeem prickly. Theſe Hairs are 
white, and the Ribs on the Leaves are pale. 


The Stalks are numerous, and two Foot high, 
red toward the Bottom, naked two thirds of their 
Length, towards the Top; round, ridged, and co- 
yered with the ſame briſtly Hairs. The Leaves 
on the lower part have no Footſtalks ; they re- 
ſemble thoſe from the Root, and they have the 
ſame rough Hairs. 


At the Top of each Stalk ſtands one Flower 


very ſingular and very elegant; it is of the 


radiated Kind, but with a conſpicuous and 

prominent Diſk. The Rays are long, and of 

a gold yellow, the Diſk is of a deep purple. 
The general Cup is compoſed of numerous 


long Leaves, hairy as thoſe of the reſt of the Plant, 
I 


and diſpoſed in two or more Series. The Rays 
are about fourteen in Number; they are long, 
narrow, of a fine gold Colour, and nipp'd at 
the End. The Floſcules in the Diſk are cut 
into five Segments at their Top, and they have 
five ſhort Filaments, with convergent Buttons; 
forming a Cylinder. 


ſhews the Plant to be one of the Syngene/ia ; 
and as the Seeds do not ripen under the Rays 
or female Flowers, it belongs to that Subdi- 
viſion called Polygamia fruſtranea. 


Culture of this RuDBECKI1A. 


The Plant is a Native of Virginia, and many 
other Parts of America, and is there found in 
open Places, where there is a great deal of 
Sun, and a deep, light Soil. With us it will 
live very well in the open Ground in a well 
choſen Spot; and ripen its Seeds. 


This is an Article of great Importance ; for 
though the Plant may be very well propagated 
from partings of the Root, it never flowers ſo 
well as the firſt Seaſon; which is, when rightly 
managed, the ſecond Year from the ſowing. 


Let the Gardener not grudge the little At- 
tention which is needful to this Plant, ſince on 
that depends its Beauty. 


If the Spot be ill choſen, it will ſcarce open its 
Flowers; but in a good Expoſure they will 
ſucceed one another in a long Succeſſion, and 
each of them will be of a Duration ſcarce to 


in full Beauty. 


Mould and Pond Mud, add to this about one 
tenth Part of Lime, and throw it all in a Heap in 
Autumn. 


Let a Plant which ſtands in a warm Expoſure 


opens be tied up to a Stick, for that Purpoſe, in 
two or three Places of the Stalk, that it may 
ſtand the whole Time of its Bloom undiſturbed 
by Winds. 
When the Seeds are hard in this, cut off the 
Head, lay it ſideway on a paper'd Shelf, and turn 
it 


be equal'd in other Kinds, ſix or ſeven Weeks 


The Coaleſcence of the Buttons in this Form 


Let a Mixture be made of equal Parts, Paſture 


be marked for Seeds, and let the firſt Flower that 
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Auguſt. it once in three Days; when the Seeds are 
_——— thoroughly dry'd ſeparate them, and ſpread them 


Pl. 48. 
Fig. 6. 


abroad to harden: after ten Days put them 
up in a paper Bag, and faſten it to a Line 
drawn acroſs the Seed Room as the others. In 
the Spring following theſe are to be ſown, and, 
after one Removal, brought into the Garden for: 
flowering the next Year. 

Let a Part of the Nurſery be choſen open 
to the South Eaſt, and dig out the Mould half a 
Spade Depth in the middle of April, Fill up the 
Place with the Compoſt, and ſcatter on the Seeds: 
fift over them a quarter of an Inch of the ſame 
Mould; and in dry Weather water the Bed. 


— 


keep the Bed well weeded. 5 

When they are two Months old, plant them 
out in another Bed of the ſame Compoſt, in the 
ſame Situation, at ſix Inches Diſtance; and in 
the latter End of September make up a ſmall 
Bed for them in the Garden, with the ſame 
Compoſt ; and plant them at two Foot Diſ- 
tance. Let them be taken up this Time with 
particular Care, and a good Ball of Earth pre- 
ſerved to the Roots; let them be watered till 
very well rooted, and if the Winter ſhould be 
very ſevere, let them be defended by a Canvas 
Covering, drawn over ſome Hoops. 


They will flower the next Seaſon, and be a 


When the young Plants rife thin them, and 


great Grace to the Garden all Summer. 


6. FLAT LEAVD GOLDEN SE DU M. 


This very elegant and ſingular Plant is one 
of thoſe Additions to the Ornaments of Gar- 
dens, which we owe to the Siberian Botany. 

The old Writers were unacquainted with it, 
and *twas not till Liv N Aus read Nature in the 
Flower that the Plant was refer'd to its true 
Genus. AMMAN, to whom we owe the firſt 
Knowledge of the Plant, calls it, Anacampſeros 
fore flavo: yellow Orpine. Linnavs, Sedum 
foliis lanceolatis ſerratis planis, caule erefio cyma 
ſeſſili teminali: Upright Sedum, with flat, lan- 
ceolated, ſerrated Leaves, and with a Cluſter 
of Flowers without a common Pedicle. This 
is a Name worthy the Correctneſs of Linn Æus, 
but let the Student take Care it does not at the 
firſt Sight miſlead him. 


The Edges of the Leaves naturally riſe, and 
the Leaves appear hollowed ; the Term Flat is 
uſed in Diſtinction from thoſe Leaves of the Sedum 
Kind, which are cylindrical. | 


The Root is thick and ſpreading, hard, and 
hung with many Fibres. 


The Stalk is round, woody, and of a pale 
Colour, tinged with red in many Places, and 
moſt upon the younger Shoots. 

The Leaves are plac'd alternate, and have no 
Footſtalks; they eaſily fall off from the lower 
Part of the Plant, and leave Marks where they 
have ſtood : they are lanceolate, broadeſt toward 
the middle, ſerrated at the Edges, and obtuſe at 
the End: they are of a fleſhy Subſtance, and their 
Colour is of a very delicate fine green. 

The Flowers crown the Tops of all the 
Branches, and make a very beautiful Appear- 
ance at the Summit of the Plant; they are ſtarry, 
and of a fine golden yellow. 


Each has its ſeparate Cup, ſmall, yellowiſh, 


| edg'd with red, and divided into five Segments; 


Pointed at the Ends. EN — 

| Five Petals conſtitute the Body of the Flower, 

and they are narrow pointed, and expanded like 
Rays from a Star: within ſtand five little 
Scales on the Outſide of the Rudiments of the 
| Seed-veſſels , theſe are the Nectaria of the Flower. 

The Filaments are ten; they are ſmalleſt at the 

Top, and crown'd with round Buttons, 
* The Rudiments are five, and each terminated 
by a ſlender Style with a ſmall obtuſe Head. 

| The Number of the Filaments and Styles 
ſhew that the Flower belongs to the Decandria 
pentagynia of Linnzvs. 


„ 


Culture of this Szpum:. 


A Native of Siberia the Gardener may be 
aſſured will live in the open Air in our more tem- 
perate Climate, without any particular Trouble. 
Where this is native, it loves a mellow Soil, and 
ſome Shade; and this we muſt allow it in our 
Culture. Sk 

The beſt Management is to ſow in a Nurſery 
Bed, in April, the Seeds ripened the preceding 
Autumn. , They muſt have a good, rich, but not 
heavy Soil, taken from any of the Heaps of Com- 
poſt of that Character. 

When the Plants have two Months Growth, 
they muſt be removed each with a good Ball 
of Earth, into the Places where they are to remain; 
and they will afterwards require only the common 
Care of weeding and watering in dry Weather. 

The beſt Place is about the Edge. of ſome 

Wilderneſs Quarter ; and the Mould ſhould be 
removed, and one of the Compoſts, ſuch as we 
have named, put in its Place. | 

All the Plants of this Number are now in Flower 
at Lee and Kennedy's Nurſery near Hammerſmith. 
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SECTION II. 


of making 4 GARDEN. 


HE Care and Management of every Part 


of the Ground as neceſſary for the pre- 


ſent Week, the practical Student will find in 
the firſt Number of this Work. We have com- 
pleated the Circle of a Year; for *twas in the 
laſt Week of the preceeding Auguſt we began; and 
we ſhall have now an Opportunity to conſider the 
general Arrangement of a Garden, the Choice of 
the Ground, and its Diſpoſition, with the Manner 
of original Plantation; as alſo to enter upon other 
the moſt eſſential and neceſſary Articles of the 
Profeſſion. 

As the Leſſons to be given on this moſt 
important Head require the Compaſs of a few 
Sheets, we have taken this Opportunity without 


GR AB, EL 
The Choice of the . 


\ HE. Choice of Ground for a Garden, is the 

firſt Article, and of all others it demands 

moſt Care; becauſe an Error in that Reſpect is 
never to be remedied. 


In this Matter the ſame Rules will ſerve for a 


Piece of one Acre, or of ever ſo large Extent 


and, in general, the ſame Idea of its Diſpoſition : 
in England Ground is plentiful enough; and moſt 


fore let the Perſon, who is about to make a Gar- 


den, take the Advantage he has of chuſing ; and 


comprehend in his Mind all the Requiſites and 


Advantages before he fixes upon a Spot. 


Had we begun the Work with this Article, 
every Thing would have been new, and every 
Thing ſtrange to the Reader; he would not 
have remembered afterwards what he could not 
underſtand; and the Leſſon would have been 
given with little Advantage. 

As we have now gone through the general Ar- 
ticles of Culture, we ſhall be underſtood in every 


Direction relating to the Ground ; he will remem- 


ber that a particular Situation, Soil, and Ex- 
poſure are neceſſary, who knows why they are 
requiſite z and a few Words will thus ſtand in 
the Place of Pages. 


In the Choice of a Piece of Ground for a 
Garden, three Things are molt eſſential to be 


2 


of it is fertile, or capable of being made ſo; there- 


| exceeding our original Plan; by avoiding Repe- 


- prevails in many Countries at preſent, is the laying 


tition in thoſe few Weeks where nothing new was 
required to be done: and we ſhall, in this and 
the ſucceeding Numbers, after the Accounts as 
uſual of half a Dozen Plants in Seaſon, compleat 
the practical Gardener's Inſtruction in the making a 
Garden ; and deliver thoſe Methods in particular 
and moſt uſeful Inſtances, which the Gardeners 
keep as their ſelect and valu'd Secrets. 


The Taſte for Gardening is at this Time ſo 
univerſal, that beſide the Improvement upon the 


| falſe Manner of our Anceitors in the old, new ones 


will be continually now riſing ; and as the Seaſon 
approaches for moſt rationally beginning this 
Work, it will be now Time to lay the Plan. 
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conſidered, the Situation, Afpedt, or n, 
and Soil. 


In regard of Situation the three kinds are an 
Elevation, a Declivity, or a Plain. By the Term 
Elevation the Gardener will underſtand we mean 
rhe Top of a Hill, by a Declivity its Side, or a 
Deſcent, and by a Plain a flat Piece of Ground. 
He very well knows that the Top of a Hill 
will be bleak, the Side temperate, and the Plain 


naturally damp. The Choice would be made 


at once, if no more Conſiderations occurred ; 
but we muſt inform the Gardener of the 
whole. - | 


The firſt Idea of Gardening, and that which 


out a great Extent of Ground in lomething leſs 
than its natural Wildneſs : the Idea in this is vaſt, 
and tho* the Work be rude, it cannot but be 
pleaſing. 


In departing from this Taſte, our Fathers run 
into the oppoſite Extream. Inſtead of having every 
Thing free, wild, and extenſive; all was limited 
and confined, Four Walls bounded the Spot, 
and clip'd Yews took the Place of waving Oaks 
and branching Elms; a few ill-conſtructed Pa- 
vilions were the only Objects; and dirty Ponds 
the Water. 


It is common in avoiding one Fault, to run 
into 


ers hemnocens, | 


Auguſt, 


— — 


Auguſt. into another : 


— provement, as it was called, in Gardens; but we 
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that was the Caſe in the firſt Im- 


have now grown wiſer; we have thrown down 
our nine Foot Walls, and opened the Proſpect by 
ha-ha's ; the Country is again become a Stene 
from the Garden, if not a Part of it. 


We ſee ſome who have Taſte enough to mix 


the Corn Field, and the wild. Hedge ; the 


flowery Meadow, and natural Thicket, in the 
very Limits of the Garden; and tis ſo happy 
in the Effect, that we may reaſonably ſuppoſe 
more will imitate them. | 

All this let the Perſon who is about to make 
a Garden, take into his Mind; and chuſe a Spot 
accordingly. . 

As wild Nature is to 50 a Part, or at leaſt, is 
to come in View, let him be ſure to fix upon 
a Place where Nature is agreeable. 

We have not many bad Scenes in this happy 
Country; but let the Deſigner not only avoid 
theſe, but chuſe among the good ones. 

The Country round about muſt be pleaſant 
chat it may afford agreeable Proſpects, and his 
choſen Piece of Ground muſt have ſome Eleva- 
tion that he may view them. 

The World does not furniſh a Tree nobler 
than the Engliſb Elm; this will be ſeen in every 
Hedge, and its good Growth is a favourable In- 
dication for the Soil. 

The Hawthorn Hedge, and intermingled Crab; 
the brown Oak, and the elegant leaved Aſh, 
all Join to diverſify the Scene in our moſt com- 
mon Fences ; and a Proſpe& from the moſt con- 


ſpicuous Part of the intended Ground, over a 


cultivated Country diſpoſed in Arable and Paſture 
Land, with theſe Fences, muſt always be agree- 
able. The good Growth of the Trees will alſo 
ſhew the general right Quality of the Soil. 
Such ſhould be the principal Proſpect from 
the Ground: if the Spot have an Aſcent, it 


will be eaſy to give different Views of it from 


various Openings; all agreeable and if there be 
not the Convenience of opening immediately into 
any of the Fields from the Garden, yet the Ap- 
pearance of them from a Diſtance is always eaſy ; 
for when the Fence is not ſeen, the Field becomes 
a Part of the Garden. 


Next to Beauty in the adjacent Country ſhould 


be Variety; and this the Deſcent of the choſen 
Piece of Ground will beſt bring into View. 
There is no Condition of Nature in which her 
Aſpect is not pleaſing when properly diſpoſed 
and introduced, 


The Freſhneſs of cultivated | 
Nature is the moſt agreeable near Proſpect; but | 


a barren Deſart, a Heath, or Common, may be Auguſt. 


an agreeable diſtant Determination of a View ; and 
a Hill, a Foreſt, or a We are always Elegan- 
cies. 

So much the Confiieration of the adjacent 
Country ſhould prevail in the fixing upon a Spot 
of Ground: and the great Uſe of a ſlight Decli- 
vity, or Side of a Hill is, that it will give Op- 
portunities of commanding theſe Proſpects with- 
out that Bleakneſs to which the Tops of high 
Grounds are always ſubject. 

Another Advantage is, that Trees will ſtand 
well in theſe Situations, whereas on the Tops of 
Hills Winds would tear them from the Roots 
wheh new planted. On theſe Sides of Hills the 
Air alſo is always more temperate and healthful. 
The Air of low Grounds is uſually damp, and 
the Tops of Hills roo ſharp. 

This Choice of a Side of a Hill is the happy 
Medium, and it is thus one would wiſh to have 
a Garden ſituated, that whenever one ſteps into 


it, the Air ſhall be refreſhing; and that, inde- 


pendent of that Beauty which is to ariſe from 
the Diſpoſition of the Ground itſelf, and the 
Plantation ; every Thing we ſee at more Diſtance 
ſhall be chearful and pleaſing, This we obtairi 
by chuſing a Piece of gently riſing Ground in the 
Midſt of an agreeable and fruitful Country. 

Thus far the Nature of the Ground ſupports 
the Preference, but many Things more are to be 


conſidered, and there muſt be great Limitation in 
the Degree of Aſcent; 


We have hitherto conſidered the Views and 
Wholeſomeneſs of the Air; but a Garden is de- 
ſigned for walking, and a ſteep Aſcent is difficult. 
Every Thing is intended for Pleaſure, therefore 
it is a firſt Point that every Thing muſt be eaſy. 
A very gentle Declivity will give all the Advan- 
tages we have named, and more would be only 
troubleſome to the Feet, arid unpleaſing to the 
Eye. 

What ſhould be preferred tb all others is 4 
continual but very ſmall Aſcent, which a little 
Labour may in different Places throw into an 
abſolute Level; nor is there indeed any ſuch Piece 
of Ground where Nature does not favour this in 


ſome Part of the Slope. 


Theſe Parts will favour that Variety we now 
with ſo juſt Taſte admire in Gardens: natu- 


rally there will be Water at the Bottom; and a 
little Art will detain what runs down the Slope itt 
various Parts for the Uſe of the ſeveral Diviſions 


of the Garden; where it may be always ready, 
and always unſeen, 


CHAP, 


* 
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F. Ik 
of the Aſpet of a GARDEN. 


E have told the Reader that when he has 

ſettled in his Mind what Piece of Ground 

is from its Situation beſt for a Garden, there yet 
#main many Things to be conſidered, 


We have recommended to him the Side 4 a 


Hill where the Aſcent is gentle, and where the 


Country has Fertility and Variety; but he is to 
obſerve, that every Part of England affords him 
Choice of many ſuch Spots, and he is to fix him- 
ſelf according to the other Advantages. 


The firſt of theſe is the Aſpect, or Expoſure ; 


by this the Gardener means the Quarter of the 


Heavens toward which the Ground 1s open. 

There are ſloping Grounds facing the Eaſt, 
Weſt, North, and South; and every Subdiſtinc- 
tion of the Compaſs, but of them all a South 
Eaſt is the fitteſt for a Garden. 

This will be very well underſtood from the 
Conduct of the Work laid down in the preceding 
Pages under various Articles. 

All Plants love the Morning Sun, but very 


few of chem can * the full Blaze of Noon- 
day. 

We adviſe under the various Articles of raiſing 
tender Plants, that they be placed in a Situation 
where they may have the Morning Sun; and in 


the Directions for keeping the fineſt Flowers in 


Bloom; the great Rule univerſally is to keep off 
the full mid-day Sun. 

Such a Choice in point of Aſpect as we have 
here directed, will give the whole Ground that 
Advantage, and by a juſt Plantation, of which 
we ſhall ſpeak in a ſucceeding Chapter, all the 
Advantages of this Aſpect will be 5 en- 
Joyed, 

If the Spot thus choſen live a Defence of 
Trees, and riſing Grounds to the North, it will 
be a farther Advantage ; but the want of this is 
not to be conſidered as an unſurmountable Ob- 
jection, becauſe Trees may be ſoon planted, and 
there are Kinds that grow very * to a due 


| — 
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CH A'P.. at 
Of the S 01 L. 


HE two great Conſiderations of Situation 


and Aſpect thus ſettled; the Deſigner of 


aà Garden underſtanding that he is to chuſe a 


Spot of eaſy Aſcent, and open to the South Eaſt, 


it remains that he examine the Soil. 


We have obſerved that a good Growth of 
Trees in the adjoining Hedges, is one excellent 
Rule of judging; and to this may be added the 
Aſpect and Appearance of the Crops upon the 
Ground; and even of the Weeds. If every Thing 
appear vigorous in wild Nature, it is a Promiſe 
that culturing it will anſwer yet better. 

This external Obſervation favouring, the next 
Thing is to examine the Soil by digging. 

For this Purpoſe let a Hole be opened four 
Spades deep, and obſerve what is the Condition 
and Depth of the Vegetable Mould. The beſt 
for a Garden is a free, looſe, hazel Earth: this 
is what we find under the Turf in the richeſt 
Paſtures. We introduce it into the Compoſts of 
moſt Kinds in our Gardens, and it will be very 
happy if Nature afford it as the original Soil. 


It the Mould be of this Kind, and neither | 


3 


very dry, nor too moiſt, and continue ſuch to 
the Depth of the fourth Spade, it is the moſt per- 
fect that can be wiſhed; if it be good for three 
Spades it will do very well : bur if there be much 
leſs than this it is a reaſonable Objection. 


The Addition of Manure will encreaſe the 
Quantity as well as improve the Quality, but 


there muſt be a juſt Foundation in Nature for 
both. 


If the Soil be good in its Kind, bite ſhallow, 
and have a bad Bottom underneath, the deep 
rooted Growths will all fade and grow poor as 
ſoon as they have reached through the upper 
Coat of Mould. 

To know with Certainty the Condition of the 
Ground in this reſpect, two or three other Holes 
muſt be opened as the firſt, but in different 
Places, ſo that the general Condition of the 
Ground may be known; for there are in the 
Diſpoſitions of Soils, and eſpecially on riſing 
Grounds, Uncertainties and Variations beyond 


what could be ſuppoſed. 


This Care and Examination muſt not be ſup- 
poſed 


— 
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Neglect on this Head, that we ſe Labour and 
Expence ſo often forfeited. 

As we have named what is the beſt Condition 
of the natural Soil for a Garden, we muſt add, 
that the worſt 1s Clay. 

There are Methods of improving all Soils, 
this not excepted z but *tis, almoſt an endleſs La- 
bour to prepare a clayey Soil for Garden Bor- 
ders; and when all is done that can be, the Suc- 
ceſs is imperfect. We add rich Manures, and 
theſe mix well with loamy and hazely Soils, but 
they waſh off from among the clayey. 


"Tis true, that a Mixture of Sand and Paſture 
Mould will reduce Clay to a kind of Loam ; but 
when that is done *tis imperfect. Clay is the worſt 
Ingredient that .can come into a Compoſt for a 
Flower Garden; and in theſe Soils however mend- 
ed, it will always be predominant. Gravelly 
Soils are poor, and thoſe of the ſtony Kind at 
once poor and hot. 


nen: the Choice of the Ground de- | 
— - termines the Succeſs of the Garden; and *tis to a 


The Gardener ſhould well underſtand this Di- - 


ſtinction. Gravelly Soils are thoſe full of Flints 
and Pebbles; ſtony Soils are ſuch as abound with 
Pieces of Lime-ſtone, Free, or other Quarry- 
ſtone. Sandy Soils are always barren, ahd al- 
ways to be rejected in the Choice of a Piece of 
Ground for a Garden. 

All the others are capable of an Improvement 
where Neceſlity throws the Deſigner of a Garden 
upon them. 

The Clay will be brought to a Loam by Sand, 
and even the Sand by Clay; and the gravelly and 
ſtony may be cleared of thoſe uſeleſs Parts, and 
raiſed by better Soil: but this is tedious an ex- 
penſive. 

The true Choice muſt fall upon a Piece of 
Ground naturally ſuited to the Growth of Vege- 
tablesz and then leſs Labour, leſs Charge, and 
leſs Uncertainty will be the C onſequence. 


When a Piece of Ground is found that has all 


C 


HAF. 


theſe Requiſites, a gentle be, a South Eaſt Auguſt. 
| Aſpect, and a deep hazely Soil, let not any little 


Irregularities in the Surface deter the Deſigner of 
the Garden; far from Blemiſhes, they may often 
be turned into the moſt conſiderable Beauties : at 
worſt from the Nature of the Ground, they will 
be eaſily levelled; or made at leaſt tolerably re- 


gular. 

The greater the Extent of the Ground the leſs 
are theſe Unevenneſſes to be regarded. The 
Hollows may be a proper Plantation, be made 
to reſemble thoſe rude Dells in the wild State of 


Things, than which Nature affords no Variety 


more pleaſing. 


An Oak riſing from the Bottom of a Hollow, 
ſurrounded with Shrubs of humbler Growth, will 
form a very agreeable Object from thoſe Walks 
in which the Feet are upon a Level with its top- 
moſt Branches. Nay, Genius, when it dares take 
its full Flights, will make theſe Caverns the 
moſt ſtriking of all Objects. 


Thoſe who have ſeen Goodwood, know how 
much a Genius like the late Duke of Richmond's 
could make of ſuch an Irregularity in the 
Ground : the Repreſentation of Rocks rent by 


an Earthquake, and of Earth ſunk by ſome 


great Cataſtrophe, preſents itſelf to the aſtoniſhed 
and pleaſed Imagination, This is the Sublime 
in Gardening; which, as a late ingenious Au- 
thor * has ſhewn on other Occaſions, has its great 
Source in Terror, 

This may ſerve as an Inſtance in the 
Kind; and it will be eaſy to make theſe natural 
Defects in leſſer Occaſions, Objects of agreeable 
Variety. 

One Rule on this Head is univerſal, the ſmaller 
the Piece of Ground the leſs it will admit theſe 
Irregularities. In general what is true of a great 
Garden, is applicable alſo to a little one; but 


there muſt be Scope for the Introduction of theſe 
ſingular and great Parts, 


* 
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IV. 


Of WATER. 


HE Ground with all the Advantages we 

have deſcribed, is yet imperfect if there is 
not Water : he would be as abſurd who ſhould 
attempt to make a Garden without Water, as 
without Mould. 


There is no Difference between Rock and ab- - 


ſolute dry Deſart, in reſpect of Vegetable Pro- 
ductions. 


Water is requiſite to the Beauty as well as 
eſſential to the Preſervation and Management of 
Gardens; and without entering into a frivolous 


* Mr, Bourke on the Sublime and Beautiful. 


| 


Detail of leſſer Diſtinctions, let the Gardener 
conſider it under three Nack, Spring, River, 


and Pond. 
Of theſe the laſt is moſt ſuited to the Service, and 


the ſecond to the Decoration of Gardens. Spring 
Water is the hardeſt and coldeſt ; River Water 
is of a middle Quality, and Pond Water is the 
ſofteſt and warmeſt of all. 

Spring Water from a Well is cold and hard 
in the moſt extream Degree; as it has run far- 
ther, and ſpread more upon the Surface, it be- 
| comes 
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— dhat is ſofteſt and warmeſt where there is leaſt 


Current. 

The Water of Ponds is warmeſt when they are 
ſhalloweſt and moſt expoſed. On theſe Principles 
the Gardener is to judge of Water in whatever 
State. | 4 

For Ornament, nothing can be ſo happy as 
the Choice of ſuch a Piece of Ground as we 
have recommended, where there runs a ſmall 
River at its Bottom. 

If there be Springs in the higher Ground, 
their Courſe muſt be turned ſo as to decorate 
and refreſh the ſeveral Parts of the Garden; and 
either for the detaining a Part of this, or for 
lodging and holding the Rain Water which runs 
from the higher Part of the Ground, Ponds muſt 
be dug in concealed Places, that there never may 
want a Supply. 

If the Bottom will not hold it muſt be clayed, 
and there ſhould be a larger Number of theſe Ponds 
in Proportion to the Extent of the Ground; or if 
it be ſmall, one near the Centre. 

The Succeſs of Plantations, and the thriving 
Growth of almoſt all Kinds of Plants, depends on 
Watering in dry Seaſons: the Deſigner ſhould 
remember how often this will be neceſſary, and 
he ſhould contrive in Time that the Labour of 
carrying it be not too great. | 

In regard to the ornamental Uſe of Water, 
nothing ſhould be introduced for that Purpoſe, 
but the running : Coolneſs is one of the great 
Recommendations of a Garden, and nothing re- 
freſhes the Air, or gives the Appearance of 
Coolneſs, as well as the Reality, like running 

Water. | | 

Whatever we admire moſt in Nature, we ſhoul 
endeavour to introduce in Gardens; and there is 
no Summer Sight ſo pleaſing as a ſhallow and 
ſwift Rivulet poliſhing the Pebbles, and murmur- 
ing as it runs among them, 

All ſtanding Waters are apt to grow foul, and 
they favour the Production of Inſects. They are 
uſeful, but they ſhould be kept out of Sight, 
and as much as poſlible at a Diſtance from the 
more elegant Parts of the Garden : they look of- 
fenſive when foul, and they taint the Air, and they 
promote Vermin. 

The Coolneſs, the Freſhneſs, and the flouriſh- 
ing Condition of a Garden depend in a very great 
Degree on Water; therefore never let the Place 
be fixed upon that wants this Advantage, though | 
it have every other we have named: and, on the 
contrary, where there is the Benefit of a running 
Water, it will be worth while to combat Diſad- 
yantages in many other Reſpects. It is the Life 
and Soul of a Garden, its great Elegance, and 
great Ornament : Meditation is the Object in the 


have not Underſtandings exalted enough for that, 
have in its Place a muſing Sedateneſs. Nothing 
ſo much diſpoſes to this as one of theſe ſhallow 
Brooks : a Man may look on them and muſe for 
Hours. | 

The F olly of Water-works is over, but that 
was a vain and frivolous Attempt of Art: this 
is Nature. 3 

The Expence of thoſe artificial Works waz 
very great, and they were always out of order. 
If this natural Advantage can be obtained it laſts 
for ever. NET | 

If there be a Spring upon the higher Part of 

the Ground, this is the next Thing to a River 
at the Bottom: it may be thrown into man 
Forms, and it will be always uſeful as well as 
pleaſing. | | 

We ſhall cloſe this eſſential Article of Choice 

of the Spot, with a few Obſervations on the Ad- 
vantages and Diſadvantages of other Situations, 
and the Uſes to be made of this; and in the 
ſucceeding Chapters on this Head, ſhall attempt 
the Diſpoſition upon rational Principles, 
Tf there be not a Piece of Ground in the in- 
tended Part of the Country which has thoſe Re- 
quiſites we have named for the Perfection of a 
Garden, the Choice will fall upon high Grounds, 
or Flats, and the Determination is eaſy : on high 
Grounds, beſide the Bleakneſs and Expoſure, 
there' is naturally a Want of Water; Winds 
have too much Power, and it is almoſt impoſ- 
ſible to keep up a flouriſhing and healthy Aſpect. 
For this, and for the Convenience of Approach, 
the Choice falls upon the plain or flat Country, 
There will be Water in Abundance, and a mild 
Air; every Thing will flouriſh; and the greateſt 
Defect will be, that of Proſpect. 

Let the Gardener take Care that though he 
fix upon a flat Country, it be not on a low Part 
of it; for in the plaineſt Countries there is ſo much 
Choice. | | 

Let him obſerve how high Floods riſe, and 

take Care that he be not in danger of overflowing 
in Winter; and that the Soil be not too moiſt 
for the Reception of Plants of every Kind, Moſt 
Kinds require Watering at certain Times, but 
few will bear to have the Mould continually wet 
about their Roots, 
If ſuch a Diſadvantage be found after the 
Choice has been made, and the Work begun, a 
Pond funk in ſome proper Place may drain the 
reſt, and be uſeful in the double Capacity of pre- 
venting Drought in Summer, and overflowing in 
Winter. In general, with due Regard to other 
Articles, the making of a Garden is eaſier and 
cheaper upon a plain or flat Piece of Ground; the? 
upon a riſing Spot it will be more elegant. 
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Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


1. CILIATE LEAV'D RHODODENDRON:; 


| Urioſity and Beauty both plead for the | The Leaves are cluſter d on the upper Parts of Sept. 
Sept. [ | Place this Shrub has for ſ6me Time | the Branches; nd are very ſingular and elegant. 
held in the Italian Gardens, and which it | They are ſmall, of a lanceolate; but nearly oval 
Fig. 1. deſerves univerſally to hold in ours. It was | Form, and of a very ſingular Colour; a browniſh 
known to the old Writers, tho' we are obliged to | red or ferrugineous Hue, with very little green; 
give it the new Name, theirs was ſo improper. | ſhining and gloſſy on the Surface; and at the 
It is the Eighth Chame Ciſtas of CLus1vs ; the | Edges ſurrounded with regular, ſtiff, dark Haits, 
Chameciſtus hirſuta of CaspAR, and the Ciſtus reſembling Eyelaſhes. 


pumila montis Baldia of Joan Bavnins : by theſe PLuKENET adds to his Diſtinction of the Plant, 
Names of Dwarf Ciſtus, hairy dwarf Ciſtus, and | with Leaves edged with Hairs in the Manner of 
low Ciſtus of Mount baldus, it was known to all | Eyelaſhes, Foliis cilii inſtar piles. Linn avs 
who followed, till PLuxtNnerT called it Ciſtus Cha- | ſhortens the Term, and calls it C/liatis. This 
meærbododendros foliis : Ciſtus with Leaves like Cha- Edge of ſtiff Hairs is what he on all Occaſions ex- 
mzrhododendros, and Micheli Ledum foliis ſerpylli: | preſſes by that Term. 
Mother of Thyme-leav'd Ledum. Linx aus re- 
fers it to his Genus Rhododendron, and adds as the 
Diſtinction of the Species, Foliis ciliatis corollis | their Colour is a very delicate Crimſon; two 
rotatis : ciliate leav d Rhododendron with rotated generally riſe from the Summit of every Branch, 


Flowers. and their Footſtalks wave or bend a little. 


It is a ſmall but very elegant Shrub: _ Root Each has its little Cup formed of one Leaf, di- 
is woody, long, and ſpreading. vided deeply into five narrow Segments, and per- 
The Stem is covered with 'a brown Bark, tinged | manent. | 
with purple; the Branches are very numerous, The Body of the Flower is formed alſo of one 
and their Bark is paler. They ſtand perfectly Petal, deeply cut into five Segments, and of a ro- 
Irregular, but in the whole make a pretty Ap- | tated or wheel-like Form, hollowed in at the 
pearance. Baſe, where it is tubular a little Way, and ex- 
Numb. L, 5 panded 


The Flowers are large and elegant, they are 
placed ſingly on long naked Footſtalks, and 
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Pl. 50. 
Fig. a. 


panded at the Rim: the Segments are oval, 


waved, and pointed. 

From the Baſe of the F lower are ten Filaments, 
long, ſlender, expanded, and crowned with oval 
Buttons. In the midſt of theſe riſes from a 
blunt Rudiment, marked with five Ridges, a 
ſlender Style, crowned with an obtuſe Head. 

The Seed-veſſel, which follows, is marked 
with five Ridges, and divided into five Cells, 
in each of which are numerous minute Seeds. 
The ten Filaments refer the Plant to the Decandria 


of LIxx us, his tenth Claſs; and the ſingle | 


Style ſhews it one of the Monogynia. 


Culture of this RHODODENDRON. 


It is a Native of many of the Northern Parts of 


Lurope, where it thrives beſt in a deep rich Soil 
with ſome Moiſture, at the Foot of a Hill. 
Plant native of ſo cold a Climate can demand 


no particular Care in our Gardens; only to make 
it ſucceed perfectly, the Place ſhould have a little 


Shelter, and it ſnould have frequent Waterings. 


The beſt Compoſt for it is an equal Mixture of 
Garden Mould and Pond Mud; and the Propa- 
gation may either be by Cuttings, or by parting of 
the Roots, or from Seed. If the Roots be parted, 
it muſt be done in September, and they ſhould not 
be broke too ſmall, 


A 


hp 


.| laſt Seaſon, be ſcattered over it pretty thick, 
| and with a regular Hand: when the young 


I and when they have fix Weeks Growth they 
muſt be tranſplanted into another Bed of the 


the following Autumn. 


Stock. 


— 


The Method by cuttings is preferable to this, 
and is to be done in May. 

The young Branches muſt be taken off for 
this Purpoſe in a cloudy Evening, and planted 
in a Bed of the Compoſt juſt directed, where 
they muſt be watered and ſhaded carefully till 


they have taken Root; but the beſt Way of all 


is to raiſe the Plants from Seeds. Theſe ripen per- 
fectly in our Gardens, and they td afford 
the handſomeſt Plants. 

In the laſt Week of March let a Bed be made 
up with the Compoſt; and let Seeds, ſaved the 


Shoots appear they muſt be thin'd and water'd, 


ſame Compoſt; in which they are to ſtand till 


Then the fineſt are to be ſelected, and 
planted out in the Flower Garden, taking 
them up with a good Ball of Earth to the Roots, 
and obſerving to water them frequently till they 
are rooted well; after this they require no more 
than the common Care of weeding and watering, 
and they will flower in full Perfection. 


The fineſt Plants are thoſe of the ſecond Year; 
and for this Reaſon, the Gardener ſhould conſtantly 
ſave Seeds, and repeat the ſowing for a new 


2. 


Medicine has made this Tree famous, and had 


it leſs Beauty it would be preſerved on Ac- 


count of that fragrant Reſin which it produces 
in the warmer Countries in great Abundance, 
and which is in conſtant and ſucceſsful Uſe in 
the Shops: but were there no ſuch Qualities, 
the elegant Growtf of the Tree itſelf would not 
fail to recommend it to their Notice who pre- 
ſerve the curious Kinds. 


The Reſin has been long known in Medicine, 


and the Tree familiar among the botanical Wri- 


ters. They call it Styrax, Styrax Arber, and 
Styrax folio. mali cotonei: the Storax Tree, and 
quince-leay*d.Storax ; but as it conſtitutes a Genus 
of which we know no other Species, there needs 
to be no Addition to the generical Name. Lin- 
N AUS preſerves this, and calls | it ſimply, Styrax. 

It is a Tree of moderate Growth, robuſt, and 
full of Branches. 
firm, and very finely ſcented. 

The Leaves. are large and numerous, and are 
diſpoſed with perfect Irregularity upon the Bran- 
ches; they are broad, oval, waved at the Edges, 
pointed at the End; of a delicate freſh green 


on the upper Side, and grey or .whitiſh under- 
neath. 


e lowers are numerous, large, white, and 
3 


| 


The STORAX TREE. 


** 


| erect Bu rtons, 


beneath, there riſes. a ſingle Style of the Length 
The Bark is pale, the Wood 


The Rudiment ripens into a coated Fruit or 


very 8 they have an Aſpect of the 
Orange Flower, and they grow ſeveral together, 
as on thoſe Trees hanging from all the young 
Shoots. 


Each Flower has its ſmall Cup formed of 


one Piece, Cylindric at the Baſe, and indented 1 in 
five Places at the Rim. 


The Body of the Flower is formed of a e 
Petal, tubular at the Baſe, expanding to the Verge, 
and divided deeply into five long, lanceolate, and 
obtuſe Segments: from the tubular Part of the 
Flower, near the Baſe, riſe twelve or more Fi- 
laments, which have a Tendency to unite into 
ſeveral Cluſters at their Bottoms: they are upright, 
circularly arrang'd, and crowned with oblong, 


From a roundiſh Rudiment of a Fruit placed 
of the Filaments, terminated by a blunt Head. 


Drupe, of a roundiſh Form, and containing in one 
Cell two roundiſh Kernels, convex on one Side, 
flat on the other, and' pointed. 


We have had Occaſion to obſerve in a pre- 
ceding Work, that excellent as Linnvs is in 
his Characters of Genera, and diſtinctive Names 
of Species, his claſſical Diſtribution is founded on 

Accidents 


Sept. 
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Accidents too ſlight, and too uncertain. It ap- 


——— pears in this Inſtance : the Styrax is, by his expreſs 


this to ſhoot; and no Way will ſo ſoon, or ſo 


Pl. 50. 
Fig. 3. 


Jrudtu longiore frve breviore habitiore : 


Obſervation, as well as by its obvious Characters, 
very nearly related to the Citrus Kind. In that Tree 


the Filaments are numerous, and unite into ſeveral 
Bodies at their Baſes; it is therefore placed among 
the Polyadelphia. 
ſame Coalition; yet that Character not being 
perfect, it is placed by the Author among the 
Dodecandria, though the Number of Filaments is 
too great for that Account. 


The Style is fingle, and this refers it to the 


| Monogymia. 


Culture of the STYRAX Takx. 


It is a Native of the Eaſt and of the ſouthern 
Parts of Europe, frequent- in the hotteſt Parts of 
Syria, and wild in Naly and in France. GAIRDEL 
found it in the Foreſt of St. Baume, in Provence, 
where the Peaſants gave it the Name Aligoufer, 
and obtained a ſoft Reſin from the wounded Bark; 
which they kept for medicinal Purpoſes, in- 
wardly as a Balſamick and Deobſtruent, and ex- 
ternally in freſh Wounds. 


The Tree will live in the open Air, but that 
is hazardous : it 1s beit to keep it in a Pot, 


and to give it the Shelter of a Green- houſe | in 


Winter. 


It may be raiſed from Cuttings, or produced 
from Seed ; but a better Way than either is to 
order ſome ſmall Trees of it from 1taly, in the 
ſame Manner as we receive from thence the 


Orange and Jaſmine Kinds. 


There is hazard in raiſing it either Way hats: 
though it will ſtand very well when rooted firm- 


ly; and as the Trees may be in this Manner 
brought over of the ſame Size with the Orange, 


the ſame Methods we uſe: for thoſe will bring 


This has a Tendency to the 


— 


| eaſily afford handſome Trees. The Method of 


managing theſe we have delivered at large in a 
preceding Part of this Work. 

If any chuſe the Method by Cuttings, a ſhady 
Border of very rich Earth muſt be choſen for the 
Purpoſe, and the Cuttings muſt be planted in the 
uſual Manner, watering them carefully till they 
are well rooted; and then removing them into 
Pots, planting one in each, and taking them up 
with a large Ball of the Mould. 

The raiſing them from Seed is eaſier than this; 
and produces better Trees. The Time for it 
is Autumn: the Seeds ripened that Seaſon ſhould 
be uſed, and they ſhould be ſown in Pots of fine 


Mould, and thoſe plunged up to the Rim in a 
Bark-bed: 


The Seeds will lie à conſiderable Time in the 


| Ground; but when the young Plants appear they 


muſt be planted out in ſeparate Pots, and again 


| plunged into Bark, and ſhaded and watered till 


they have taken good Root. They may then be 
by degrees hardened to the Air, and ſet out 
among the Green-houſe Plants. In Autumn they 
ſhould be taken into Shelter with the Myrtles, 
and other Trees of that Kind; and they muſt 


then be allowed as much Air as the Nature of 
the Place will admit. 


This Management will bring them to flower in 
Perfection; and as ſome will be to ſpare in the 
ſeedling Pots, they ſhould be planted out in the 
open Ground, chuſing a warm Place for them 
and left to take their Chance. 

With the ſame Care that is allowed to other 
tender Trees which ſtand the fame Expoſure; 
ſome of theſe will eſtabliſh themſelves firmly ; and 
after that they will defy our Winters, and make 


| a better Progreſs and Appearance than ſuch as 


are houſed, and confined to the ſmall Limits of 


a Pot. 


3, The 


the warmer Parts of Europe, and of America; and, 
very worthily, now univerſal in our Plantations. 
The Writers on Botany of late Time have all 
mentioned it. 


C. BauHIxE calls it Oftrya ulmo ſimilis frudiu 
racemoſo lupulo ſimili: Elm leaved Oſtrya with 
Fruit like the Hop. 

MicnzTI, who very accurately inveſtigated its 
Characters, calls it Oftrya italica carpini folio 
Carpinus 


leaved Oſtrya with a longer, or ſhorter, and 
thicker Fruit. 


Lixx us comprehending this and the com- 


mon Hornbeam under the ſame Genus, gives 
them the Name Carpinus; and adds as the Di- 
ſtinction of this, Squammis ſtrobilorum inflatis : 


Carpinus with the Scales of the Fruit ſwoln as 
it inflated, 


HOP HORNBEAM, 


This is a very handſome F oreſt Tree, native of 


Sept. | 


* 
. 


Till the Time of this Author the Diſtinctions 


of Fruits were very ill expreſſed. We had no 


Name for this ſingular one of the Oftrya, which 


is formed of a Female Catkin: to this, and all 
others of the ſame Kind, he gives the Name 


Strobilus; which fully and perfectly diſtinguiſhes 
that Kind of Fruit from all others. 
Tie Free / iS large, 


brown on the Trunk, and — on the young 
Branches. 


The Leaves are very numerous, broad at the 


Baſe, ſmaller to the Point, and irregularly notch- 


ed about the Edges. 

pleaſing green. 
The Flowers are of two Kinds, Male and Fe- 

male, on different Parts of the ſame Tree, both 


Their Colour is a freſh and 


in the Form of Catkins, and neither conſpicuous; 
| the Female are followed by the ſingular Fruit, 


and of a very good 
Form, branched, and ſhadowy. The Bark is 


which, 
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which, reſembling a Hop in Form and Colour, | 


—— has given the Tree the Name Hop Hornbeam. 


Pl. 50. 


"G6 


The Flowers of both Kinds very well deſerve 
the Attention of the botanical Student. 


The Male Flowers are cluſtered together in a 


long Catkin of a cylindrick Form, compoſed in a 


looſe manner of Scales one over another, 

The Scales ate oval, hollowed, ſharp pointed, 
edged with a Rim of ſtiff Hairs ; and each ſerves 
as the Cup to one Flower, 

This has no Petals: it conſiſts of ten very 
ſhort Filaments, each crowned with a double 
Button. Theſe have a flowery Aſpect, and have 
been called by ſome the Floſcules of the Car- 
Pinus, 

Theſe Buttons are hairy at their Tops, of a 
compreſſed Form, and made of two Valves. 
There are in the Male Flowers no other Parts. 

The Female are diſpoſed in Catkins of an ob- 
long Form, compoſed of Scales looſely laid over 
one another; and theſe are hairy, of a lanceolated 
Form, with the Point turned back; and each con- 
tains one Flower. 


This has the Aſpect of a Cup, and is formed 


of a ſingle Piece cut at the Edge into ſix Seg- 
ments, two of which are larger than the other 
four. | 
In the Baſe of this are placed two Rudiments; 
and each of theſe is crowned with two long, co- 
loured Styles, terminated by ſmall ſimple Heads. 
The whole Catkin of Female Flowers ſwells into 


Thickneſs 3 ad reſembles * Hop. 


The ſeveral Scales ſwell up, and under each is 


contained a ſingle Seed. 

The Claſs of this Tree is not to be ſought in 
the Number of the Filaments ; but in the Diſpo- 
ſition of the Male and Female Flowers ſeparate 
on the ſame Tree. When they are on diſtin& 
Trees, the Claſs is the Diæcia; but when 
are ſeparate in themſelves, but both Kinds on the 
ſame Tree, the Claſs is the Monæcia. | 

The Subdiſtinctions of this . Claſs are in 
the firſt Inſtances: taken from the Number of 
the Filaments; and theſe, when they exceed 
ſeven, are counted among the Polyandria. The 
Carpinus therefore is one of the Monæcia Po- 
lyandria.' | | 


Culture of the Hoe Honnnzan. 


It is a hardy Tree, and very eaſily propa- 
gated, it may be raiſed from Seed ; but as the 
young Shoots take root freely in the Way of 
Layers, that Method is preferable, and is moſt 
practiſed. | 

They ſhould be laid in Autumn in the uſual 
Manner, and not be cut off till the Autumn fol- 
lowing : they will by that Time have very good 
Roots; and ſhould be planted in a Nurſery to 
take two or three Years Growth ; keeping them 
clear from Weeds, and training them up to the 
intended Form. 


4. TERNATE LEAVED RUE. 


This is a very elegant and ſingular Plant, 
plainly of the Rue Kind in Flower; but ſo ex- 
treamly diſtin&t in Form, that it appears ſingular 
the Characters ſhould agree ſo perfectly; we 
owe the Knowledge of it to MichzlI. 

The Flower wanting that Hairyneſs which is 
ſo conſpicuous in that of the Rue, he ſeparated 
it, and called it Pſeudo Ruta : baſtard Rue: but 
this is an Accident too flight to be received in the 
preſent improved State of the Science, as the 
Mark of a diſtinct Genus. 

Linne@vs refers it to the Rue Kind, and adds 
as the Diſtinction of the Species, foliis ternatis 
ſeſſilibus : Rue with Leaves growing three toge- 
ther, without Footſtalks. 

The Root is long, ſlender, and hung with a 
few Fibres. | 

The Stalk is upright, ſimple, firm, and at the 
Top divided into a Number of Branches which 
ſpread out into a kind of Head: it is purpliſh 
toward the Bottom, and green upwards. 

The Leaves are oblong, narrow, obtuſe, and 
of a pale green. Three riſe together, and they 
have no Footſtalks. They ſtand cloſe, and 
cover the whole Stalk from the Ground to the 
Top. 


The Flowers are numerous, large, and of # 


delicate, yellow : they crown all the Extremities 
of the Branches, * ſpread into a broad large 


Head. 
Each Flower has its ſmall permanent Cup 
formed of one Piece, and divided into five Seg- 
ments. 

The Body of the Flower is compoſed of five 


Filaments; they are long, oval, expanded, and 


have narrow Baſes. 
In the Centre are placed ten ſlender Fila- 
ments; they are equal in Length to the Petals, 


and they ſtand expanded, and have erect. very 


ſhort Buttons. | 

In the Centre of theſe is placed a ſingle ſmall 
Style crowned with a ſimple Head. The Rudi- 
ment from which this riſes is irregularly promi- 
nent, marked with a Croſs, and with ten Dots at. 
the Baſe; and it becomes afterwards an irregular 
ſhaped Seed- veſſel, with five Cells; in each of 
which are many Seeds, rough, and angulated. 

The ten Filaments ſhew the Plant one of the 
Decandria, and the ſingle Style refers it to the 
Monogynia. 


Culture 
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Pl. 50. 


Culture of this Ruxk. 


It is a Native of 7taly, and other warmer Parts 
of Zurope, and delights in a looſe rich Mould, 
but does not require much of it. 

In the native State it no where ſucceeds ſo 
well as where there is a little fine Soil among 
Rocks. To imitate this we ſhould raiſe it in a 
Bed of rich Mould, cloſe at the Foot of a warm 
Wall. The Method of propag gating muſt be by 
Seed, and there will require no more than the 
common Care allowed to thoſe Plants which are 
ſown in Spring. | 

The Seed muſt be that of the preceding Sea- 


ſon; and a deep Trench being filled near the "al 
Foot of ſuch a Wall, with any one of the light 


and rich Compoſts we have directed, the Seeds 
muſt be ſcattered on in the laſt Week of March, 


and covered half a Quarter of an Inch with the 
ſame Mould, 


When the Soil is too dry, a little Watering 


muſt be allowed; and when the Plants come 


up, they muſt be thinned to a conſiderable 
Diſtance. 

After this they will require Watering in dry 
Seaſons, but no farther Care except Weeding, 


and the common Attention ſhewn to other hardy 


Plants, 


5 
This moſt elegant as well as ſingular Shrub is 


Fig. 5, fo laſting in its Nature, and of ſo eaſy Culture, 


that no Garden, where any Thing curious is en- 
tertained, ſhould be without it. 

The botanical Writers have a long Time been 
acquainted with it, but they have deſcribed it 
imperfectly and confuſedly under the Name of a 


Poterium. 
GARI DELL has deſcribed it under the Name 


of Tragacantha Alpina ſempervirens floribus purpu- 
raſcentibus. 
Linn us has aboliſhed the before eſtabliſhed 


Genus Tragacanth, and refers the Shrub uſually 


underſtood by that Name to the Aftragalns Kind: 
this he calls Aſtragalus caudice arboreſcente petiolis 
ſpineſcentibus : woody Aſtragalus, the Footſtalks 


of whoſe Leaves terminate in "Thorns. 


This is that Author's Name for the common 
Tragacanth Shrub, and this elegant low Kind we 
deſcribe here is no diſtinct Species from it; but 
one of thoſe Varieties furniſhed by Nature, and 
capable of Improvement farther in Gardens, 

The Root is of a vaſt Length, white, conſi- 
derably thick, twiſted, and hung with many long 
thick Fibres. 


ing; they lie in part upon the Ground, and rarely 
exceed a Foot in Height : they are whitiſh, thick, 


tough, and beſet with innumerable long and weak 


Prickles, formed of the pointed Footſtalks of 
former Leaves : theſe alſo are white and woolly 
toward the Baſe; and they are ſharp, though 
weak. 

The Leaves riſe among theſe, and are ſmall 
and pinnated. Each is formed of fix or eight 
Pairs of Pinnæ, with an odd one at the End; 
and theſe are of an oval Form; and WINE; and 
downy on the Surface. 

Theſe Leaves remain all Winter upon the 
Plant; and afterwards, when the Spring ſends 
out a new Succeſſion, their Pinnæ fall off; but 
the entire Footſtalks remain, and aſſume the 


„— 


— ITy 


| 


Form and Name of Prickles. This, as the Plant 
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PURPLE TRAGACAN T H. 


is very laſting, occaſions its being extreamly 


thick ſet with Thorns, ſo that it is difficult to 


touch it any where without Hurt. 


Thus far the Plant is altogether white. The 


Flowers riſe frequent among the Leaves and 
Prickles without Footſtalks: they are of the 
Papilionaceous Form, moderately large, and of a 
very delicate pale Crimſon. 


This Colour 1s extreamly ſet off by the White- 


neſs of the Plant; and as Flowers follow Flowers 
upon it for ſeveral Months, it remains a long 
Time a fingular Ornament to the Garden, 

Fach Flower has its Cup, which is tubular, 
formed of one Piece, and divided at the Rim 
into five pointed Segments, the lower ones ſmaller 
than the upper, 

The Vexillum, or upper Petal of the Flower 


| is erect, obtuſe, nipped at the Top, and turned 


back at the Sides, and is larger than the others : 


the Alæ, or Side Petals, are ſmaller, and of a 


ſimple Form ; and the Carina, or lower Petal, 
is nipped at the End, and of the Length of the 
Alz. 

The Filaments are ten ; nine coaleſce and form 
a hollow Body, and one is looſe. This places 


| 
The Stems are woody, numerous, and ſpread- the Plant among the Diadelphia e of 


Linn us. 

The Rudiment of the Pod is rounded, and 
from this riſes a ſimple Stile. The Fruit when 
ripened, is a Pod of two Cells, The Cells 
turned to one Side, and containing Raney ſhaped 
Seeds. 


Culture of this TRAGACANTH. 


There can be no great Difficulty in raiſing in 


the Gardens of England, a Shrub which is com- 


mon, wild upon Hills in the South of France. 
We are only to obſerve, that it mult have a warm 
Spot; and as the Soil is not rich on the French 
Hills, that it muſt have a light though deep 
Earth for rooting. 

Seeds may eaſily be obtained from France, and 
theſe ſhould be ſown in Spring in the Places 

7 M where 
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from the lower Part of them. They muſt be Sep. | 
carefully planted, and the Mould preſſed cloſe to = 
them; and from Time to Time they muſt be 
watered. . | 


where the Plants are to remain: no FT | 
is better than ſuch as we directed for the laſt 
named Plant, a Border at the Foot of an old 
South Wall. | 


The Plants muſt be thinned when they have a 
little Strength, and at Times watered ; no Weeds 
mult be ſuffered among them. By this Manage- 
ment they will ſend their long Roots deep into 
the Mould, and between the Bricks, and in all 
Crevices of the Wall. They will need little 
Care when they are once thus eſtabliſhed, and 


will continue many Years an Ornament to the 
Garden. | 


If Seeds cannot be conveniently procured, the 
Plant may be propagated very well by Cuttings, bur 
they will require the Aſſiſtance of Dung under 
the Mould ; and to be ſhaded for ſome Time by 
Mats drawn over Hoops placed for that Purpoſe 
over the Bed. 


The Seaſon for this muſt be the End of April; 
and as there will be other Trees and Shrubs ready 
at the ſame Time for the ſame Kind of Propaga- 
tion, one Trouble will ſerve for all. 

The Cuttings muſt be taken off cloſe to the 
Root, and the old Spines and Leaves cleared off 


The Aſſiſtance of the Heat from the Dung is 
only neceſſary for their firſt ſhooting of Roots, 
ſo that as it decays there will need no Refreſh- 
ment : the Plants may be by degrees expoſed to 
the Sun and Air, and they muſt ſtand there all 
the Winter, ſheltering them in the ſevereſt Wea- 
ther by drawing the Mat over them. 


The following Spring they may be planted out 
along the Foot of a Wall, at half a Yard Diſ- 
tance, and they will make flouriſhing and hand- 
ſome Plants. They will require after this no 
particular Care; they will take up little Room, 
and that ſuch as would ſerve no other Purpoſe, 
and they will give an everlaſting Variety. 

The Method from Seed is preferable, becauſe 
there will be ſome Variety in the Flowers; they 
will be of various degrees of Crimſon; and in 
ſome Plants the ground Colour will be very 
nearly white, and they will be ftreaked with 
Crimſon like the Roman Cranes: bill. 
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The Garden excludes no Plant on account of 


its Size, if there be Elegance or Peculiarity to 
recommend it: This pretty Weed has both. 
The Growth is very pleaſing, and the Leaves 
as well as Flowers have their Beauty. 

The old Writers were not unacquainted with 
it; but they have deſcribed it under an impro- 
per generical Name: the Sedums and Saxifrages 
have been greatly confounded together ; and this 
which belongs to the latter Kind has been called 
by the former Name. 

CLus1vs calls it, Sedum minus. C. BAUHINE, 
Sedum alpinum fore pallido; and Joun Bavnine, 
Sedum parvum montanum luteum: the little Houſe- 
leck, little pale flowered, and little yellow Moun- 
tain, or Alpine Houſeleek. 


Linn&vs refers the Plant to the Saxifraga, 


and adds as the Diſtinction of the Species, foltis 
caulinis lineari ſubulatis ſparſis nudis inermibus, 
caulibus decumbentibus : drooping Saxifrage, with 
the Leaves on the Stalks equal pointed, ſmooth, 
and placed at Diſtances. 


Culture in a great meaſuye takes away the 
Propriety of one of the Terms, that relating to 


the drooping Diſpoſition of the Stalks, for they 


are tolerably erect, the reſt continues unaltered ; 
and there are ſo many Saxifrages, that the Name, 
though Jong, 1s neceſſarily ſo. 

The Root is fibrous and ſmall. 

The Leaves are very numerous, oblong, and 
moderately broad ; of a fine freſh green, waved a 
little at the Edges, and obtuſe: they lie ſcattered in 


circular Cluſters on the Ground; and as the 
Plant encreaſes faſt by Root, there uſually are a 
great Number of theſe little Cluſters of Leaves 
together forming one great Tuft. 


The Stalks are very numerous, ſlender, natu- 
rally of a pale green, often brown or rediſh, be- 
ſet with a few Leaves at Diſtances, and toward 
the Top branched. Their Length is ten Inches 
or more, but in the wild State of the Plant they 
uſually lie for the greateſt Part upon the Ground. 
In the better State of Culture they are more erect, 
but ſtill very ſlender, weak, and delicate. 


The Leaves on theſe are oblong, narrow, ſharp 


pointed, and of a pale green, more or leſs tinged 


with brown or red, according to the Accidents of 
Growth. | 


The Flowers terminate all the Branches, and 


often there are a conſiderable Number alſo from 


ſmall Side Shoots from them : they are moderately 
large, and of a very delicate pale yellow; much 
the Colour of Lemon-peel. \ 

The Cup is formed of one Piece, divided light- 
ly into five Segments, and 1s permanent. 

Five Petals compoſe the Flower, and they are 
broad and rounded, but with narrow Baſes. 

In the Centre riſe ten ſlender Filaments with 
rounded Buttons, and in the Midſt of theſe ap- 
pear two Styles : they riſe from a roundiſh Rudi- 
ment of a Fruit, and have obtuſe Heads. The 
ten Filaments refer the Plant to the Decandria 
of Linn vs, and the two Styles place it among 
the Digynia. 

The 
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The Seed - veſſel, when ripened, is of an oval 


— Form, with two Beaks, and contains numerous 


minute Seeds. 


Culture of this SAXIFRAGE. 


The Plant is a Native of the colder Parts of 
Europe, and will ſtand any Weather in an open 
Border. It naturally lives where there is a poor 
Soil and ſome Moiſture, on the rocky Bottoms of 
Hills, and about the Heads of Springs. 


The Seeds ripen freely, and from them the 
Plant is ro be propagated with great Eaſe. A 
Spot is to be choſen in ſome ſhaded Part of the 
Garden, and freſh Paſture Mould is to be put into 
the Place with a very ſlight Covering of the com- 


mon Earth of. the Borders. 


Sept. 


On this the Seeds are to be ſown in the Begin. —— 


ning of Auguſt, and the Plants are to remain there, 
only thinning them, and keeping the Spot clear 
from Weeds. They will by Degrees increaſe in 
Bigneſs, till from every Root there, will be a riſing 
Tuft of a Foot Diameter, covered at the Seaſon 
with innumerable Flowers on Branches, ſome up- 
right, ſome leaning, and ſome lying in a very 
pleaſing Manner upon the Tuft. 

Theſe ſmall Plants deſerve more Regard than is 
uſually ſhewn them in Gardens: few have a juſt 
Idea of the Advantages of Variety; and beſide 
that Benefit, there is a Look of Wildneſs and free 
Nature given by theſe, which never fails of 


| pleaſing. 
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Of the Diſpoſition of a GARDEN. 


N the preceeding Number we led the Reader 
through every Conſideration that ſhould have 
Place in the Choice of a Piece of Ground for a 
Garden : we will ſuppoſe the Spot is now fixed 
upon ; and proceed to conſider its Diſtribution 
and the Arragement of the ſeveral Parts. 


Theſe are three, 1. The Pleaſure Garden, with 
2. The Nurſery or Seminary for its Supply; 3. 


The Kitchen Ground, and 4. The Orchard. 


The general Term Garden comprehends all 
theſe; and, properly ſpeaking, no Garden is 
compleat that has not all the Parts; nor can 
any one of them properly anſwer the Purpoſe 
of another. | 

The Flower Garden muſt be crowded with 
Seedlings, which have no Beauty; unleſs there 
be a Seminary for raiſing theſe, and retaining 
them till they are in a Condition to flower. 
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And in the ſame Manner are the Orchard, 
the Eſpalier, and in all Parts of the Garden, 
dependant upon that eſſential tho* unornamental 
Part of the Ground. 


The Gardeners Taſk is indeed become eaſy by 
the Nurſeryman doing the greateſt Part of it for 
him ; but on the Principles whereon we eſtabliſh 
the Practice of that Art, every thing ſhould be 
done with his own Hand; a Seminary will be 
neceſſary for many of his flowering Plants, tho? 
he ſhould follow the beaten Path of buying his 
Fruit Trees from the Nurſeryman : but as a ſmall 
Spot will ſerve for the performing all that Bu- 
ſineſs for himſelf, it ſhould by no Means be 
omitted, We will ſuppoſe the Garden now to 


be deſigned is on this Plan, and ſhall treat of 


its ſeveral Parts, beginning with the Seminary, as 


the Supply for all the others. 


Ee Oe E Ek 5 


II. 


Of the SEMINARY. 


_ ETtheDeſignerof the Gardener in this extenſive 
View, take into his Imagination the Idea of 
the whole before he begin with forming any Part. 


Loet him conſider the Pleaſure Garden as the 


eſſential Article, and reſerve for this not.only the 
Body of the Ground, but every accidental Part 
that can be uſeful. | 
Wherever there is a fine View or a new Object, 
let the Spot be certainly ſet apart for that Pur- 


poſe, and when it is known by this Choice what 
can be ſpared, let him firſt look among that 
for a proper Part for the Seminary. 

It will be proper to begin by laying down the 
Form of the Ground upon Paper : then having 


marked by a ſecond Line what Quantity is deſigned 


for the Pleaſure Garden, the Remainder between 
theſe two Lines will be the Part preſerved for the 
Seminary, Orchard, and Kitchen Garden. 


T his 
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thick Plantations from the North. 


This Plan ſhould be aſcertained by a Scale, and 


marked with the Points of the Compaſs; and the 


Deſigner may then form his Diſtribution upon the 


Paper, and afterwards transfer it to the Ground, 
This is the Seaſon for putting the Seminary in 


firſt Order, and *tis therefore we deferred to this 


Place, the Directions for its Management in the 
original Deſign. 

The Plan of the Ground being laid down, let 
the Deſigner, before he chuſe a Part for the Nur- 
ſery, conſider its Importance, and the Requiſites 
to the Succeſs of thoſe Things which are to be 
raiſed on it: he will find the Situation and 
Soil ſo eſſential to Succeſs, that he will know the 
Proſperity of his whole Work depends upon it. 

In this Part are to be raiſed all Kinds of Flowers 
from Seed, all Foreſt Trees and flowering Shrubs 
from their Seeds, Layers, or Cuttings ; and Stocks 


for the grafting and buding of Fruit Trees. In 


this Manner, he will find how much the .other 
Parts depend on this ; and though he knows that 
any Shape or Form of the Piece of Ground will 
do, yet he will perceive there is no trifling with 
regard to the Situation and Expolure. 

Let the Piece on this Plan be open to the South 
Eaſt, and defended by Buildings, high Walls, or 
If it be ir- 
regular, in reſpect to the Surface, that is no Ob- 
jection: different Degrees of Expoſure ſuit diffe- 
rent Things, and it will by that means afford a 
juſt and uſeful Variety. 


Let it be remembered, that in treating of the 
Varieties of Flowers, the Quantity of Seedlings 
has been declared the true Source of Expectation ; 
and let the Piece of Ground be therefore choſen 
larger than the common Cuſtom, in Pro- 
portion to the Garden it is to ſupply ; that 
there may be Room for this Multiplicity of the 
young Prodnce. 


Let there be Shelter againſt adus Winds, 
and Shade from the full Sun of Noon Day. 
This is always in the Gardiner's Power, for there 
are Trees enough which grow freely, and will in 
a very ſhort Time ſupply that needful Purpoſe. 


Let the Soil be a good Paſture Mould, and in 


the digging it at firſt let the Gardener obſerve 


what Parts are dry, and where there is moſt 
Moiſture, marking them for the neceſſary Pur- 
poſes. No Manure muſt be uſed for this Part of 
the Ground; for it muſt not be ſo rich as that in 
which the Plants are finally to ſtand, 

There will require Vigour in this Part, 
though Richnels would be a Fault; and 
this Kind of Strength is to be found in the 


Freſhneſs of the Earth, or obtained by good 


Tillage. In a Place where there have been no 
large or deep-rooting Growths, the Mould under 
the Turf is unexhauſted, and its Freſhneſs will 
anſwer all the Purpoſes of Nurſery Culture. 


When it has been impoveriſhed by other 


Growths, the Way to refreſh it again is, by a 
good digging, and a proper Kind of Fallow ; 
throwing up the Ridges Eaſt and Weſt, and 
breaking and turning them up afreſh after they 


I 


— —— 


have lain to receive the Influence of the Air. 


The wet Parts muſt be reſerved for fibrous 
rooted Plants; the dry for bulbous and tube- 


rous Flowers, and that which is deep and 


of a middling Nature for Trees. In Soils which 
are too dry, the Trees will grow lowly; but 
in ſuch as are moiſt they will not continue 


| ſound. 


The Piece of Ground thus choſen, and its 
Qualities underſtood, it muſt be trenched two 
Foot deep; and in doing this, all Roots of pe- 
rennial Weeds muſt be picked out carefully, 
This ſhould be the Buſineſs of the preſent 
Week, and it ſhould lie about three Weeks 
after in that Manner to mellow and ſweeten; 
and to receive the Influences of the Sun and 
Air. At the End of that Time let it be all 
laid level, and marked out into Diviſions, Beds, 
and Quarters, according to its Nature and che! in- 
tended Service. 


Let none of the Beds be broader than * 


Foot and a half; for the Convenience of weeding : 
and let the Quantity of each Kind that will be 


Sept, 


ey 


wanted, be the Rule for the Proportion of their 


Length, 
The Ground, thus levelld and divided, will be 


ready for planting and ſowing and the Seaſon 
for that Work in each Kind will be come. 


Kernels and Seeds of the ſeveralSpecies may now 
be put into the Ground; and Stocks raiſed elſe- 
where, may be now alſo planted. 


The Gardener knows that he is here to 
raiſe all' biennial and perennial Flowers. In 
ſome Beds muſt be at the due Time planted 
the Off-ſets of bulbous Roots, preſerving them 
there till they are of a Bigneſs for the Flower 
Garden: in other Beds muſt be planted out 
Seedlings for gaining their due Growth and 
Strength for flowering. The delicate Way 
is to let thoſe Kinds which are laſting, flower 


| once here, that ir may be known what they 


are, before they 
Garden. 

The Methods of performing their ſeveral 
Articles, and their proper Times, we have given 
in the Courſe of the Work ; they are only re- 
capitulated here to give a general View of the 
Uſe and Purpoſe of the Seminary; that the 
Gardener may not ,by forgetting ſome Articles, 
be induced to allow it too little a Compaſs. 


Water is an eſſential Thing to the Seminary, 
for all tranſplanted Roots require it in Abun- 
dance; and Care mult be taken near ſome cen- 
tral Part of the Ground to have a Pond for 
retaining it, that, there may not only be always 
enough in Readineſs, but it may be of a Kind 
and Temper fit for the Service. 


are removed into the 


The Seminary ſhould be concealed from the 


| Garden, but the nearer it is to the middle of 


that Ground the better; for the Removal of 
Plants out of this Part into the Borders will 
be continual, and the leſs Way they are carried 
the better they will always ſucceed. 


Care muſt be taken that the Ground be al 
fenced 
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— Miſchief by the breaking in of Vermin; and 
there ſhould always be a Number of Traps ſet 
for the creeping; and Lime Twigs, or Trap 


fenced, for no Part of a Garden is ſo liable to 


Cages for the flying Devourers. 

The Seeds and Shoots of Plants and Trees never 
fail to call theſe Creatures together, and they will 
dig for them into the Ground, or tear them up by 
the young Shoot, as ſoon as they appear. 


The Labour of many Months, and Produce 


of the remoteſt Parts of the Earth, may thus be 


the Food of a Mouſe; or à Sparrow; unleſs theſe 


Cautions are uſed to prevent the Miſehief. | 

Finally, let the Ground be ſo diſpoſed that it 
may at Times have the Aae of een and 
a kind of Fallow. 7 

Nothing in the Culture of Plants is better 
known, than that the ſame Piece of Ground will 
not from Year to Year ſupply and ſupport the 
ſame Growth, in Vigour. Changing the Plants 
from one Bed to another is a common Remedy 
for this; and ſome finding that inſufficient, are 
at the Trouble of removing the Soil, and bring- 
ing in freſh at every Plantation. There is a Way 
much eaſier, and of equal Advantage. 

We have directed the marking and dividing 
the Ground into Beds, with Alleys between, and 
there ſhould never be in a Nurſery any other 
Walks than ſuch Alleys; no Graſs, no Gravel, 
nor Sand Paths. Theſe anſwer the Purpoſe ; for 
it is not a Part of the Garden intended for Walks 
of Pleaſure; and theſe ſhould be dug up every 
Year, and made into Beds; and the Part that 
was Beds into Alleys. 

This is very eaſy; it is attended with no parti- 


_ cular Expence, and it fully anſwers the Purpoſe. 


The Trouble of drawing new Lines is all; and 
the Ground by this means, though it always wears 
the ſame Face, yet will be in a conſtant Courſe of 
Change and Succeſſion, 
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Every Year the Beds where the Roos: are Sept. 
muſt be dug up: the Time is different accord- ———* 
ing to their ſeveral Natures; but once in the 
Courſe of twelve Months it muſt be done, fixing 
upon the Time when the Roots are moſt in ja 
State of Reſt. It is the Cuſtom to break up 
the Bed; and when it has been well dug, to 
plant the Roots in it again. Inſtead of this ler 
the Bed, and the adjoining Alley, be dug up 
together; and the Alley be marked out where 
the Bed was before. 

The former Alley will by this means be the. 
Bed, or will make at leaſt a great Part of it: 
and as this conſiſts of Mould on which nothing 
has grown for a full Year, it will be in a Con- 
dition of Freſhneſs; and that which was the 
Bed, will by this Means have allo a Year of 
Repoſe. 

Mr. Turi, who happily pie Reaſon and 
good Senſe to the Culture of Land, found by 
this Means that the ſame Piece of Ground would 
nouriſh Year after Year the ſame Crops: and 
there is the Proof of Experience for it in this 
Article, | 

Such is to be the Care of the Seminary, and of 
ſeveral Kinds will be the Growths planted or raiſed 
in it. 

The common Care of Weedings and Watering 
are all this Part requires in Summer; and in 
Winter, all that is needed farther is the ſhel- 
tering, and defending the young Plants of the 
tenderer Kind by Mats drawn over the Beds, or 
warmer Covering laid about the Roots of the 
Plants and Trees, 

The Gardener ſees by this Review, that no 
Garden can be kept in order without the As- 
ſiſtance of a Seminary ; and he ſees at once be- 
fore him all that is eſſential concerning it. This 


is the Time for fixing upon the Spot, and pre- 
paring the Ground. 


CHAP. III. 
Of ts ORCHARD. 


Walls and in Eſpaliers, gives the finer 
Kind a natural and advantageous Place in the 


Garden; but beſide theſe, there ſhould always be 


an Orchard, 

The Produce of the Wall and Eſpalier Trees 
is principally for the Deſert; the Kitchen requires 
its Proviſion alſo, and that is made from n 
or Orchard Trees. 

Cyder is alſo an Article in many Places of 
great Conſideration; and Perry requires only to 
be more known, to give it the Preference over 
many expenſive Wines, 

Theſe Liquors are made from the Fruit of 

N 50, 


HE Method of planting Fruit Trees againſt | ſtandard Trees; and where any Thing of this 


Kind is intended, the Orchard muſt have more 
Extent in Proportion, 

If the South Eaſt Part of the Ground reſerved 
from the laying down of the Pleaſure Garden 
be not occupied by the Seminary, there is no 
Aſpect ſo good for the Orchard: if that can- 
not be had, a Spot muſt be choſen that is de- 
fended from violent Winds, yet open to a free 
Air; and which has many Hours Sun in the 
Day. 

Ir is a Thing of great Advantage to plant an 
Orchard upon a Piece of Ground which has a 
gentle Aſcent. The Air blows naturally more. 
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free in ſuch a Place, and that is of great Benefit 
to the Fruit; and the Wet runs off. 


If the Deſcent be too great, the Mould will 
be waſhed away by hard Rains; and if the 
Ground be perfectly level, the Wet will lodge, 
and the Vapours from it will foul and ſpoil the 
Air: both theſe Accidents are to be avoided; and 
ſuch a Choice as we have directed, will, in a 
manner inſure the Succeſs of the Plantation. 


The Ground being thus choſen, the Diſpoſi- 

tion of the Trees is the next Thing to be con- 
fidered; and in this we muſt guard our Pupil 
againſt two Errors almoſt univerſal among the 
common Deſigners of theſe kind of Plantations; 
theſe are the planting too many Trees on the 
Ground, and the ſuffering it to remain a covered 
with the Turf. 
There cannot be a more 2 Proſpect 
than one of the old Engliſh Orchards : Trees ſo 
cloſe that their Tops meet, and a green Sward 
beneath, of no Uſe becauſe ſpoiled by the perfect 
Shade; and yet ferving to rob the Trees of that 
Influence of the Air, Rains, Dews, and Sun, ſo 
eſſential to good Vegetation. 


It is very well known that the Fruit is fineſt 
where the Trees ſtand free, and clear of one 
another; and it is not leſs true that it will be 
alſo more in Quantity, if the Gardener thinks 
proper to leave all on which Nature affords: ſo 
much as the Tree can ripen, will always be much 


better; and a ſmall Spot will even in this Way | 


_ ſupply a large Family. 


The Blaſts of Spring which are fo miſchievous 
to Fruit Trees, are principally thoſe of the North, 
or of ſome near Quarter, therefore Care ſhould 
always be taken to ſhelter the Orchard from 
them. 


If the Spot can be ſo choſen, a riſing Ground 
defended from thoſe Winds, is beſt of all: 
the next Defence to this is that of Buildings : 
if both theſe are wanting, their Place muſt be 
ſupplied by a good Plantation of Trees, Elms, 
or of ſuch other Kinds as ſuit the Soil and Situa- 
tion. 

Theſe muſt be planted at ſome conſiderable 


Diſtance, though exactly againſt that Quarter; 


for if too near, they would choak the Trees, 
and rob. them of a great deal of their proper 
Nouriſhment. 

This Defence being ſecured, and the Quantity 


of Ground ſettled, let it be dug up in the ſame | 


Manner as that for the Seminary, and all Roots 
of perennial Weeds taken up with the ſame 
Care. 

When this has been done three Weeks or a 
Month, it will be a very good Seaſon for plant- 
ing. The Surface muſt then be levelled, and 
Lines drawn for the Plantation. This is of all 
others the moſt important Article. 

We ſee the Trees in old Orchards * at 
fifteen Foot aſunder, as if thoſe who made the 
Plantation forgot they would ever be larger; and 
conſequently their Branches meet, and the Air is 
pent up among them: the Trees ſtarve one ano- 


* 


——— 


* 


ther, and the Damps which are detained bs the Sp. 


thick Shade, taint and ſpoil the Air. 


On the contrary, we find modern Rs © 
adviſing the Plantation in Rows a hundred Foot 
aner, and that the Trees ſtand fixty þ eet one 
from another in the Rows. 


The Intent of this is to raiſe Corn upon the 
Land as if no Trees were there : but we have on 
all Occaſfbns inculcated that practical Leſſon, that 
only one Thing ſhould be attempted in one Place; 
and that the ſame Pleee of Ground will yield more 
Advantage to the Owner by one Crop than by 
two; becauſe the two will ſpoil one another, and 
the ſingle Crop having all fair Advantages, will 
be more than worth both; and this not only in 
Excellence, but abſolute Price and Quantity. 
Therefore when the Plantation of an Orchard 
is to be made, let the Trees be allowed ſo much 
Diſtance from one another, as that their Roots 
may have room, and their Branches at full Growth 
a free Scope and fair Diſtance; but let no more 
Compaſs be allowed, nor any EY entertain- 
ed of Crops between. 

Let the Rows be marked by Lines at forty 
Foot Diſtance, and the Places for the Reception 


of the Trees opered 4 at the Diſtance of five and 


thirty Foot. 


From the Time that the Trees are NTT let 
no Thought be entertained of raiſing any other 
Crop upon the Ground; but let it be kept in a 
State of good Tillage, and continual fallow from 
that Time. 

By this Means the young Trees will make an 
Advance not known in other Plantations. Their 
Roots will be invited to expand every Way by 
a free, open, and looſe Soil; and as it will have 
been meliorated by Culture, and unexhauſted by 
any other Growth, it will be extreamly rich, 
and every Fibre will be Ou with nen 
Nouriſhment. 

Let none ſuppoſe _ can loſe Ground b 
this kind of Plantation. The Fruit will always 
be fine, becauſe there is every Way a free Paſſage 
for the Air; the Bloſſoms will be preſerved be- 
cauſe the Place is ſheltered ; and there will be no 
Blights, becauſe all the Trees have full Nouriſh- 
ment; no Mildews, or other Accidents of that 
Kind, becauſe no Air ſtagnates in the Planta- 


tion. This is the Doctrine of Reaſon, and this 


Experience confirms. 


The Form, Conſtruction, and Diſpoſition of 
an Orchard being thus underſtood, the Choice 
of the Trees comes next under Conſideration ; 


and the Manner of planting them. 


The Kinds of Fruit are wholly at the Pleaſure 
of the Planter, but as there are particular Soils 
which ſuit particular Trees, it will be a very 
great Article to ſuit them to one another. Of 
this we have ſpoken in the preceding Parts of 
this Work, and ſhall under the following Heads 
concerning the ſeveral Kinds. 


Let them be obtained from ſome Perſon of 
Integrity, and planted with more Care than the 


general rude Manner of working allaws. 


The 
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The Holes a opened to a conſiderable 
— Breadth, and the Mould very well broke at the 
Bottom, let the young Trees be brought in, 
their Roots trim'd, and the Mould laid about 
them with Care. This we have directed at large 
before. | | | | 
Let a firm Stake be driven into the Ground 
by each, and let the Stem of the young Tree be 
tied up to it in two or three Places with a Hay- 
band; then give a very good Watering. Lay 
ſome thick Turf round about the Stem, with the 
graſſy Side downward, and thus they will remain 
ſecure during the Winter. 


Early in Spring let the Ground be "hoods dip; ; 
and the old Turf being removed, let a freſh 
Parcel be laid round each Tree, After this they 
will require no more Care beſide oecaſionally 
plowing up the Ground, till e are n to a 


State for pruning. 


Of this we have = at mo but it may 
not be amiſs to recapitulate the Matter in a few 
Words here. 

The Trees muſt be brought in young 3 for 
though large ones may be removed in many 
Kinds, yet the Expence is much greater, and the 
Advantage leſs: for they will not bear fo well, 
nor continue ſo long as thoſe planted at a proper 
Growth. 

Care ſhould be unn that they are brought 
from a Ground that is not too rich, for in that 
caſe they would have a Check from the poorer 
Quality of the Orchard Soil, very difficult to be 


recovered. 


The Pruning will conſiſt chiefly i in cutting out 
dead Branches; and clearing the Head where it 
happens to be encumbered by too many growing 
together. 


When it happens that two croſs one another, 


that which can beſt be ſpared muſt be removed; 


for they would otherwiſe gall one another, and 
both would be ſpoiled. 


This is the whole Syſtem of pruning Standard 
Fruit Trees; for when their Branches are ſhorten- 
ed, it only ſpoils the Heads, and throws out uſe- 
leſs Wood. 


port itſelf without farther Expence : if the Soil 
be tolerably good, it will require no Addition of 
Manure. 

It is cuſtomary on other Occaſions, once in 
two or three Years to refreſh the Ground with 
Dung ; but, in general, the repeated Plowings 
anſwer that Purpoſe at a ſmaller Expence, and 
the Fruit is certain to be better taſted, If it hap- 
pen that there appear a Want of Refreſhment, 
it. will be beſt given in Spring, and an equal 
Quantity of Soot and Hogs Dung, is preferable 
to any other Addition. A. ſmall Portion of this 
will anſwer for a great deal of Ground, and it 
muſt be ſcattered on juſt before one of the Plow- 
ings. 

When Trees of different Growths are planted 
in the fame Orchard, it is a good Rule to place 
thoſe fartheſt back which will out- grow the reſt, 
and the others gradually forward; all will then 
thrive ; and what would in a promiſcuous Plan- 
tation have been an Occaſion of great Irregula- 
rity, will thus be a particular Beauty; 

If any Tree or Trees in a Plantation made 
with this Regularity, do not bear fo well as 
the reſt, or ſo well as might reaſoriably be ex- 
pected, ſpread a little Manure, ſuch as we have 
directed, round the Stem every Way to ten 
| Foot Diſtance : if this does not anſwer the Pur- 
pole, examine whether the Ground be particu- 
larly damp in that Place; and if it be, open a 
Trench to let off the Wet: if this be not the 
Caſe, examine whether the Tree be not planted 
too deep; if that appear to be the Cauſe, raiſe 
it, and pare away the Ground till it be no 
more covered than it ought to be; that is, till 


the upper Roots are within an Inch of the-Sur- 
face. 


If this does not anſwer, thin the Head by 
cutting away ſuch Boughs as ſhade or crowd upon 
one another. One or more of theſe Methods 
will certainly remedy the Miſchief. 


Thus is an Orchard to be planted and kept 
in order. 


* 


CCC 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the KITCH 


HE Seminary and Orchard conſidered, we 

have only the Kitchen Ground to lay out 
before we come to that intereſting and important 
Article, the Diſpoſition and Form of the Pleaſure 
Garden. 


No Family in the Country ſhould be without 
a Kitchen Garden, whether or not they have any 
other: and the Succeſs of this, and all its Crops, | 


EN-=GARDENMN. 


will in a very great meaſure depend upon a due 
Choice of the Piece of Ground, Where the other 
Parts of a Garden are large, this ſhould preſerve 
its Proportion ; for there 1s a Merit in the Cor- 
reſpondence of one Part of the Ground with 
another ; and larger Families need more Sup- 
| | plies. 

| The Shape of the Piece of Ground allotted for 
this 


The Orchard managed in this Manner will ſup- Sept. 
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Sept. this Uſe, is of no 8 but its . 
is of a great deal. Dung will be required for 
the Hot- beds, and other Uſes, in great Quantity; 
and that it may be at hand, the Kitchen Garden 
ſhould be at no great Diſtance from the Sta- 
bles. | 
A free mellow Soil is al eſſential to this 
„ f it be too poor, that is eaſily mend- 
ed; but if gravelly, or of the Nature of a tough 
Clay, there will be too much Labour in the 
working it, and a great deal of as & in ob- 
taining any good Produce. 


Therefore when a Piece of Ground of due Ex- 

tent, and of a free Soil, neither parched up with 
Drought, nor drenched . with Wet is choſen ; 
the Management of it is eaſy. Theſe which 
we have named are Faults not to be remedied : 
the Conveniencies to be fought, beſide thoſe; we 
have named, are Depth of Soil, and the Conve- | 
nience of Water. _ 
There is a Neceſſity chat the Soil be in ſome | 
Parts two Spades deep ; and .if Nature have not 
afforded this, Art and Induſtry muſt do it by 
digging out the Bottom, and throwing in good 
Mould.. Theſe Places are afterwards to be re- 
ſerved for deep rooted Plants, Carrots, Parſnips, 
large rooted Parſley, Horſe-radiſh, and the like. 


As ſoon as the Ground is thus fixed upon, it 
ſhould be dug up two Spades Depth wherever 
the Soil allows, and as deep as may be elſe- 
where. Then the Surface muſt be levelled ; and 
the Quarters laid out in ſuch manner as hide the 
natural Irregularities of its Form, and ſuit the 
ſeveral Parts to their intended Growths. 

Neareſt the Place where the Water is, ſhould 
be marked out the Beds for thoſe Crops which 
will require the molt of it : for the Labour of 
carrying a great deal of Water to a Diſtance, 

muſt always be ſaved as much as poſlible. 
For the ſame Reaſon the Hot-beds for Melons 
and Cucumbers muſt be placed near the Stables, 
that there may be as little Carriage as poſſible 
for the Dung. 

It will be very proper when the Ground is firſt 
dug, to ſpread over it a good Quantity of old 
Cow Dung, Wood-pile Earth, Pond Mud, and 
Coal Aſhes : theſe will be mixed in when the 
Ground is dug up for the ſeveral Crops, and they 


} 


will enrich it in a very proper Manner. 


If there be a gentle 4 Som! one Part of 


— 


the Ground to another,; it is ſo much the better, — 


for there will be dry Spots for ſome Services, and 
thoſe which have more Moiſture for others. 

It ſnould be open to the Sun, but well defend- 
ed from the North Winds; and the beſt Fence 
is walling all round. This anſwers many Pur. 


poſes. It conceals the Kitchen Ground from 


View ; it defends the whole from Cold, and there 
will be ſpace about theſe Walls for Fruit Trees, 

which never thrive better than in a Kitchen 
Garden. Of this the n. Gardener will 
eaſily conceive the Reaſon, | 

We have told him that the Roots of Fruit 
Trees ſpread very far ; and that; it is ſerviceable 
in the higheſt degree to dig and enrich the 
Ground at ſome Diſtance. When they have 
broad Borders, and well cultivated Ground be- 


| yond, they will be in the beſt _— Condition 


for bearing. 

At a Diſtance beyond the Wall, it will be very 
proper on the North Eaſt to plant ſome large 
growing Trees: they will break the Power of 


thoſe Winds which are moſt hurtful to the Spring 


Crops, and prevent a great deal of Miſchief, For 
the reſt, the Ground ſhould be open: all ſhadow- 
ing from Trees or Buildings is bad. 

The Height of the Walls ſhould be twelve 
Feet, and the Borders for the Fruit Trees ſhould 


equal theſe in Breadth : this is properly the firſt 


Article in the Diſtribution of the Ground. An 
Alley of three Foot ſhould be marked out juſt 
within theſe; and thus the Quantity will be 
reduced to a much ſmaller Compaſs, 

It is the Cuſtom to ſow ſlight rooting Crops 
upon the Borders under the Walls ; but we have 


before obſerved that this is wrong, for more is 10ſt 


in the Fruit than is gained in the Herbage. I hey 
ſhould always be kept clear, and often turned. 
The reſt of the Ground muſt be laid out into 
long Beds, with narrow Alleys for the ſeveral 
Kinds of Kitchen Products ; and where there is a 
good Extent, the whole ſhould be laid out into 
ſeveral large Quarters, planted with Eſpaliers : 


but in ſmall Kitchen Gardens, theſe. and the 


Crops ſpoil one another. This is the right Diſ- 
poſition of a Kitchen Garden, the Management 
we have given under the former Heads. 
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Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


1. n 


America has enriched our Gardens: in 
which every Circumſtance of Value concurs, Sin- 
gularity, Fragrance, and Beauty which bears 


our Winters; and ſhould have been long before 
this Time known mare generally, 


The Antients could know nothing of it, for 
no Country except America affords it native ; but 
what is ſtrange, is that although it has been in 
England many Years, few have taken it into 
their Gardens; and though known familiarly a 
great while, it has not yet an eſtabliſhed botanical 
Name. 

We owe the firſt Knowledge of it to CaTzsBY, 
an indefatigable Searcher after natural Curioſities 
in thoſe Countries he traverſed for that Purpoſe : 
he has figured and deſcribed it in a faithful, if not 
accurate Manner, and has named it in his Way, 
Frutex corni foliis conjug atis, floribus inſtar anemones 
fellate, petalis craffis rigidis colore ſordide rubente, 
cortice aromatico: that is, Aromatick barked Shrub 
with coupled Leaves like thoſe of the Cotnel, 
and duſky red Flowers, with thick rigid Petals 
formed like the ſtarry Anemones. 

A better Account of its Characters we owe 
G. D. Ebret, the beſt modern Deſigner in Bo- 
tany. His accurate Hand gave us a Figure of 
it under the Name of Beureria petalis coriaceis 
oblongis, calycis foliolis reflexis ; Beureria with ob- 

Numb. LI. 


long tough Petals to the Flower, and with the 
Leaves of the Cup turned back: it has ſince this 
been called in France Butneria, and here Baſteria: 


delity Lixn us knew to be equal to his Dili- 
gence, ſo long ago as in 1749, deſcribed and 
figured it, and long before him the firſt named 
CaTxssy ; yet that Author has not given it a 


publiſhed after Ehret's Drawing was made; not 
in his laſt Edition of the Genera in 1754; or his 
Sſtema Nature in 1736. though the Figure by 
Ebret was publiſhed before that Work. 

No- body could have more Right to give 
a Name to it than Ebret, who firſt aſcertained 
and figured its Characters. We therefore con- 
tinue it that he gave, Beureria, which the Re- 
putation of Mr. BrURER may very well war- 
rant: but as there is no other known Species bf 
this Genus, there needs not the Addition; it will 
be proper to call it ſimply by that generical 
Name. 

Our Gardeners from the Figure of the Flower, 
or from what they had heard of the firſt Name 
given by CaTzspy, called it the Anemone Tree; 
| and ſome from the Fragrance of its Bark, which 
| has the Scent of Nutmegs, Cloves, and Mace, 
at once, the All-ſpice Tree. 


It is a tall Shrub of irregutat Growth, 


handſome in its natural wild Form, and capable 
70 at 
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but it is fingular, that although Ehret, whoſe Fi- 


Name or Place in his Species Plantarum, though 
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at the Gardener's Pleaſure of being trained up to | 
a regular Tree. ,- — 

The Root is large and ſpreading; the Stein is 
firm and rough; the Branches are numerous, 
and ſpread irregularly, and their Bark is a pale 
brown. 


The Leaves are broad, of a lanceolate oval 4. 


Form ; that is, oval except that they grow ſmall 


again at the Baſe, and of a freſh but not deep 


green; undivided at the Edges, ſharp pointed, 
and lightly rib'd : they ſtand in Pairs, and diſpoſe 
themſelves in all Directions. 


The Flowers are the moſt ſingular of any thing 
in the botanical World: they are large, elegant, 
and of a deep but very duſky Purple ; compoſed 
of numerous Petals waved, and irregularly diſ- 
poſed about a Multitude of Heads; and they 
have a faint but very ſingular Smell. The Bark 
has an aromatick Smell, a much higher Degree, 
The Conſtruction of the Flower is this. 

The Cup is formed of a ſingle Piece, thick, of 
a ſemi-oval Shape, or as if the larger End of the 
oval had been cur off, and hung about with five 
Segments. Theſe do not rife from the Verge, 
or Edge of the ſolid Part, but break out irregu- 
larly from the Sides, toward the Middle ſome 


larger, and others ſmaller ; and ſome” higher, | 


others lower. 


The Petals riſe from the Edge of the ſolid 


Part of the Cup, at ſome Diſtance above the 
Segments : they are about four and twenty in 
Number, and are diſpoſed ir. two Series; thoſe 
of the outer Series naturally ſtand expanded, thoſe 
of the inner turn inward at the Points : they are 
all oblong, pointed, and a little waved. Their 
Subſtance is very tough and firm. 


Thoſe of the outer Series terminate, plain as 
the Petals of other Flowers; but at the Extre- 
mity of each of the Petals of the inner Series, 
there is a ſmall, round, whitiſh, 8 Tu- 
bercle. 

The Filaments are about twenty ; they ſtand in a 
regular circular Series round the Verge of the Cup, 
cloſe within the Inſertion of the inner Series of 


| Petals. They are of a moſt ſingular Structure, 
thick, moderately long, coloured as the Flower, 


and a little bent outwards. 


Each is terminated by a Gland in the manner 
of- the inner Series of the Petals; and as this 
takes the Place where the Buttons ſhould natural- 
ly ſtand, that needful Part is fixed to the outer 
Part of that Prominence, which is formed by the 
bending of the Filament. 


Theſe Buttons are oblong, yellow, and large; 
they adhere cloſe to this outer Part of the Fila- 
ments, but the whole internal Surface, or that 
which is toward the Centre of the Flower, is 
naked. | 
In the Centre of the Flower, ſurrounded by 
theſe Filaments, ſtand thirty or more Styles, each 
crowned with a {mall globular Head. Theſe riſe 
from ſo many Rudiments of Seeds, which are 
lodged in the ſolid Baſe, or Body of the Cup. 


. Theſe are the ſucceeding Seeds, they have not 


ripened in England, nor have we anv regular Ac- | 


from the Edge of the Body: whereas in this their 


five: whereas they are numerous, narrow, and 


Kind; fo far as we ſee of it, the Appearance is 


count of the Fructification from Abroad. All 
that we know-is, that as the Flower tades, the 
fleſhy Body of the Cup grows ſofter, and that che 
Rudiments of the Setds are hairy. 

The Claſs and Plate of the Shrub in the Lin: 
Nan Syſtem, are eaſily aſcertained by theſe 
Characters : the numerous Filaments inſerted on 
the Cup ſhew it to be one of the Tcoſandria; and 
the numerous Styles refer it alſo to the Polygynia. 
Of all this known Genera it approaches near 
eſt to the Roſe; but the Difference is ſufficient to 
conſtitute a ſeparate Genus. This Difference con- 
fiſts in the Segments of the Cup, which in the 
Roſe are regularly five; large, and continued 


Sept, 
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Number is leſs certain; they ate flight, and grow 
to the Sides, leaving an entire plain Edge. 

In the Roſe the Petals are broad, and of 
the Length of the Cup, and are naturally but 


longer than that Part many Times: in the Roſe 
the Filaments are ſhort, and have the Buttons 
in a natural Manner, on their Tops; whereas 
here they are long, and have them placed in a 
very ſingular Manner on their Sides. Prol fly 
the Fruit of this Tree is like that of the Roſe 


evidently that of a Hep. 


The Situation of the Anthera, or Button, on 
the Side of the Filament, though out of the uſual 
Courſe of Nature, is not particular to this Flower, 
*Tis fo in the Herba Paris, and in Aſarabacca; 
but the glandular Extremities of the inner Series 
of Petals are very ſtrange. Theſe are properly 
the Nectaria of the Flower, and thoſe on the 
Summits of the Filaments are perfectly the ſame : 
there is an Appearance alſo, that the Heads of 
the Styles are of the ſame Nature, 


We ſee in the Adenanthera a glandular Sub- 
ſtance growing from the Button, or Anthera, 
whence the Plant has been named; that comes 
nearer the Condition of this ſingular Appearance 
than any other, but the Continuation of the Fi- 
lament above the Button, and its Termination by 
ſuch a glandular Subſtance in its Stead, is alto- 
gether peculiar to this Plant. 


Culture of this BREURERIA. 


It is a Native of the warmer Parts of America, 
but with due Care will live through the Year in 
our Gardens in the open Ground. We are to 
imitate Nature, who generally allows it a defended 
Situation, and deep Soil. 

The Gardener muſt chuſe for it a very rich 
Piece of Ground in ſome warm Quarter, and if 
he dig in a good Quantity of Pond Mud and fome 
old Cow Dung, he will mend the Quality of the 
Soil without heating it. | 

The beſt Method of propagating it is by 
Layers : Cuttings are very precarious ; and we have 
obſerved, that it neither ripens Seeds in England, 
nor have we ſeen the mature Fruit from abroad. 

The Method of making the Layers muſt be 
the ſame as in other tender Shrubs. 

A Quantity of rich Garden ** muſt be put 


into 
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t. 
2 on a Treſſel ſo high, that the Branch intended to 


be laid; can be brought An to it without much 
Force. 

Then let an Opening be made aling the Mould 
in the Box, and a young Branch of the Shrub 
brought down to it without much Violence. 

Let ſome Holes be pierced through the Stalks 

about the Inſertions of the Leaves, and a Piece of 
Braſs Wire be twiſted round it tight juſt. above. 

In this Condition lay it in the Opening, faſten it 
down by Pegs; and covering the Mould, let it 
have a moderate Watering when it is firſt laid, 


4 : 
— 


into a 2 1 flaw, and this NP" be ſupported | 
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and let this be repeated as often as the Mould: 
requires it. There is a great, Advantage in uſing 
a large Box of Mould on this Occaſion, for it 
continues much longer and better in a growing 
Condition than a ſmall Quantity; and there is 
Danger in frequent Waterings of chilling the 
new Roots. 

The Layer ſhould remain a Year in this Con- 
dition, and it may then be removed and planted 
in a warm Situation with the ſame good Soil. It 


will flower after two or three Years, and from 


that Time conſtantly, and in vaſt Profuſion. 
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4 .THURINGIAN LAVATERA, 


A „ This is a well known and very ſpecious Plant: 
Fig. 2. frequent in the Gardens of thoſe who love Variety, 
and worthy to be brought into all. The old Wri- 
ters were acquainted with it, though not under the 
preſent Name; they called it a Marſomallow, 
\ CaMERARI1US named it from its Country, Thu- 
ringian; and this DiLLEntvs followed; adding 
the 'expreſs Epither, Grandiflora: large-flower'd 
7 huringian Marſhmallow. = 
C. Bavnine calls it alſo Althea flore majore : 
great flower d Marſhmallow ; and by one 6t other 
of thoſe Names it was known till the Time of 
LIV N vs: he refers it to that Genus diſtinguiſhed 
among the Mallow Kind by the Name Lavatera 
and adds as its Diſtinction, Caule herbaceo fruc- 
tibus denudatis calycibus inciſis: herbaceous Lava- 
tera with naked Fruit and divided Cups. 
The Root is long, and hung with many Fibres. 
The firſt Leaves are roundiſh, heart-ſhaped 
at the Baſe, waved at the Edges, and placed 
upon pale green Footſtalks ; their Colour in the 
whole is a delicate but not ſtrong green. 
The Stalk is round, pale, and irregularly dank 
Jed into Branches tolerably firm, and a Foot and 
a half high. 
The Leaves on this are broad, ſhort, ſinuated 
h deeply and irregularly, and of a paler green than 
thoſe from the Root. 


The Flowers are very large and ſpecious ; they 


grow at Random in all Parts of the Plant, and 
they are of a fine purple Crimſon. In this, how- 
ever there is great Variety, ſome are deeper 
ting'd; ſome paler, and ſome abſolutely white. 

The 5 onſtruction of the Flower and Parts 
of Impregnation very well deſerve Attention. 
We have obſerved that it is one of the Mallow 
Kinds, and it very ſtrongly and very well ex- 
preſſes the Characters of the peculiar Genus to 
which it belongs. 
Before the Time of Lixxæus chat large Ar- 
rangement of Plants, to which we may properly 
give the general Name Mellow, was diſtributed at 
Random under the Denominations of Mala, althea 
and Alcea: mallow, marſh, and nervain Mallow; 
thoſe who applied theſe Names to the peculiar 
Kinds, ſcarce knowing why they did fo. 

This Author formed the true Diſtinctions: 
referring the whole Tribe to certain regular 


Kinds, he gave and aſcertained the Term La- 


# ; 
4 


1 


* 
— 
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vatera to this and the others of its Sort, with the 
following diſtinctive Characters. 

There are two Cups, an outer and an inner; 
the outer Cup | is that formed of one Piece, 
and divided into three Segments; the inner Cup 
is formed alſo of one Piece, divided into five 
Segments, and both remain with the Fruit. 
The Flower is formed of five broad Petals, 
connected at the Bottom by very narrow Baſes, 

Thi Filaments are numerous, they unite in 
their lower Part into a Cylinder, and are in- 
ſerted on the Petals; in the upper Part they 
are lobſe and free, and they ate terminated by 
Kidney- ſhap'd Buttons. 

in the Centre ſtands a large rounded Rudi- 
ment, with a ſhort cylindrick Style, and nu- 
merous Teather'd Heads. | 

When the Flower is fallen, the Rudiment 


ripens into a rounded Fruit, compoſed of a 


Kind of jointed Parts or Capſules, fixed to the 
Column or Receptacle. In each of theſe Joints or 


Capſules is one Kidney-ſhap'd Seed. 


The Coaleſcence of the Filaments into one 
Body, ſhews the Plant to be of the Monadelpbous 
Claſs, and their Number refers it to the Polyandria 
under that general Head. 


Culture of this LavaTtRa, 


It is a Native of many Parts of Europe, and 


grows a Weed in Hedges like our common Mallow. 
The Gardener will therefore know there needs no 
great Care or Attention to raiſe it in the open 
Ground. 

The Method is by ſowing, and the great Care 
is to ſave good Seeds. 

One Plant will ripen enough to raiſe ſome thou- 
ſands, but the Gardener has been told already, that 
to ripen a great Quantity is not the Way to make 
the Plants fine; let a ſtout Plant be choſen, and 
only a moderate Number of Flowers be ſuffered to 
ſtand for Seed. Let theſe remain on the Plant till 
very well harden'd ; and after that let them be ſe- 
parated, and ſpread upon a paper'd Shelf: after a 
Fortnight's lying there, and frequent Turning, 
let them be tyed up in a Paper, and hung up in 
the Seed Room till Spring. 


In the middle of March let a Bed of good 
freſh Mould be dug up in the Seminary ; and 
levelling 


Sept. 
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Sept. 


levelling u. the n ſcatter on the Seeds pretty pf cen watered. 


— thick; ſift over them a Quarter of an Inch of the They will flower i in cel full FR 2 


Pl. 51. 
Fig. 3. 


ſame Mould, and leave them to Nature. x there will be a you deal of Variety in the 
When the young Plants appear, let them be colouring. 
thinned to four Inches Diſtance, clear d from] From the fineſt Plarits fome Secds mould Ls 
Weeds, and water'd often. : | ſaved according to the Directions already gi 
In the Beginning of May they will be telly: and thus every Seaſon ;- there will by this gow 
to tranſplant,” and another Bed muſt be choſen | not only be a conſtant Sueteſſion, but u continua 
for them in a ſhady Situation. In September they | Improvement of the Flowers in Bigtieſs, and in 
muſt be removed into the Borders where they | the On of their R . 
are to flower, and kept weeded ; and in Spring | 
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This is a very fine and fragrant Flower, every Petal there is a longitudinal Ling which i 
with all the P erfections of the COmmon white Lilly, | the Nectarium 5 


ſtately Growth, Abundance of Bloom, and moſt | The Fllaments are fix, che 8 Goal foward 


conſummate F ragrance 3 and with the Advantages | the Top, an d they ate crowned with oblong, -———_ 


of a Variegation in Point of colouring; much in incumbent Buttons 
Character with the natural Flower ; very delicate 
and very beautiful. 


It is a Seedling Variety of the white Li 5 5 * | cylindrick Figure, crowned with a triangular ob- 


nothing more. | * 
Late Authors have been taught to call it after wk Tone. The Clafs and Place of this Plant n 
M xT, Lilium album flore lineis patpureis the Linncan Syſtem are extremely plain; the ſix 
AACHAT I, P Filaments refer it to the Zgrandria, and the foe 


variegato : the white Lilly with the Flower varie- 
gated with purple Lines: Linxzvs, who diſre- Style ſhews it one of Fe I | 


gards ſuch Variations in his Account of Species, Fo 
refers it to the original Plant, the common white | . Cultur e of this Ln. 


Lilly, which he diſtinguiſhes from the other of the | 
Lilly Kind by the Addition of Foliis ſparſis, corol- | The Plant wy Native of the Eaſt, and thrives b in 
rich Soil where there is open Air and ſome 


lis campanulatis intus glabris > Lilly with ſcattered : ; | "OT 
Leaves, with Bell-ſhap'd Flowers ſmooth within. Moiſture. This. elegant Vatiety of it has been 


The ſcattered Diſpoſition of their Leaves, and Bell- the Reſult of Accident among frequent ſowings. 
ſhape of the Flowers, diſtinguiſh it from the Mar- We have on various Occafions told the Gardener, 


tagons, and the Smoothneſs of the inner Surface of | that he who will ſow ofteneſt and moſt largely, 


the Peng fo the Ned Kinds which have Pit will not fail of many new Flowers in the bulbous 


— 


berant Marks. Kinds. This may be produced thus by the modern 

The Root is bulbous, and compoſed of a Mul- Gardener as it was originally, but that is preca- 

titude of Nuclei or thick Scales. rious, and cannot be expected but as the Refult of 
The firſt Leaves are long, moderately broad, | an) Trials. 


waved at the Edges, obtuſe, and of a freſh green; The Flower in this ſtriped State ripens its Seed 


tinged along the Edge with a duſky brown: this is freely, and affords Off-ſets as plentifully as in the 


not the conſtant, but in the fineſt State of the Plant ſimple State, and it may be encreaſed and propa- 
it is very conſpicuous, and adds no little Beauty; | gated from them. The Method oy Off. ſets is gh. 
at leaſt Singularity. eaſy. 

The Stalk is round, thick, upright, and two | When the Leaves are decayed after the Sea- 
Foot and a half high; the Colour a pale green, | fon of flowering, the Roots muſt be taken up, 
tinged variouſly with brown or purpliſh. and at that Time, in the perfect Manner of Cul- 

The Leaves ſtand thick upon this, and with ture, We recommend there ſhould be two Beds 
dug up, one in the Garden, the other in the Nur- 
ſery; that in the Garden is for the Reception of 
the old Roots again, and it may either be in the 
ſame Spot with Change of Mould, or in another : 
That in the Nurſery: is for receiving the Off-fets, 


perfect Irregularity ; they are oblong, waved, and 
tinged more or leſs with brown. 

The Flowers terminate and crown "A Stalk 
in an elegant Tuft, fix or eight of them together; 
they are large, and moſt extremely fragrant ; 


white, and ſtreaked along every Petal with a Rib and nouriſhing them till they are of a Size to 


ot the moſt delicate crimſon. flower ſtrongly. 


The Form of the Flower is perfectly the ſame The Off-ſets, being all taken off, muſt be 
vith that of the common white Lilly. | planted at eight Inches Diſtance in the Nurſery 


There is no Cup, the Petals are fix ; long, Bed, and covered an Inch with the Mould; the 
large, and thick at the Point. They riſe to- | old Roots ſhould be allowed fifteen Inches Diſtance 


gether from a narrow Baſe, and ſwell out into | every Way. 
Breadth till the whole Flower reſembles a broad. | Some take up the Roots only once in three 
mouth'd Bell. They have a hollow on their Back, Years; but the right Practice is ta do I every 


The Rudiment of the win is ah and Ia 
ſix Ridges ; from this riſes a ſingle Style of a. 


— 


and their thick Ends are obtuſe: at the Baſe of Year : this not only affords more Off-fers for Fro- 
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Or GARDENING. bog 
Sept. pagation, but the old Roots flower much more | expoſed to the Noon Sun let the Bed be ſhaded Sept. 
— —— ſtrongly for being cleared of them. by a Reed Hedge. — 
They are to be planted again as ſoon as cleared In the Beginning of Auguſt let a large Bed of 
from theſe, for the ſcaly Bulbs do not bear like | the ſame Earth be prepared, and let the Mould 
the tunicated or ſolid to be kept out of the Ground. | be taken off the Surface of the Seed Bed ſo deep as 
There needs no Compoſt to be made for them, | to take up all the Roots. Let this Earth with the 
for they ſucceed very well in Garden Mould. Roots in it, (for they are too ſmall to plant 
When the Off-ſets have ſtood in the Nurſery m— 2 N Surface of 
Bed till they flower ſtrongly, they are to be 1 q. a aha 
beg WWW In ſevere Weather cover it with a Coat of 
ks my 3 5 | I Pea-ſtraw, and in Spring ſtir the Surface very 
This is the Method of encreaſing the ſtrip'd lightly and gently, ſo as not to diſturb the 
Lilly by Off-ſets, and thus it will retain its Na- Roots; and ſift on a Quarter of an Inch more 
Prints bur the Elegance of colouring and farther of the Mould: the Leaves will ſoon appear, 
Variation, is only to be continued as the Flower | and the Bed muſt be carefully weeded and 
firſt was raiſed, by a careful lowing of the Seeds. ell watered in dry Seaſons; a little at a Time, 
To this Purpoſe let a good Plant be marked for | put often repeated, 
Seed, and encouraged to tipen them perfectly by In the September following make up a larger 
ſuffering only the three firſt F lowers which opened Bed, and ſeparate the Roots by fiftin g the 
to remain, and by frequent watering and breaking | Mould of the firſt Bed. Plant them in this 
of the Soil. new Bed four Inches diſtant, ſee the Heads 
Let the Stalk be tied up to a firm Stake, to | are placed upwards, and ſift over them more 
prevent the Accidents from Winds ; and when | Mould till they are covered half an Inch. 
the Seed-veſſels are tolerably hardened upon the The ſecond Year after this Removal they 
Plant, let them be taken off, and laid for a | will flower, and there will be found an elegant 
Fortnight upon a paper'd Shelf, turning them | Y ariety z as a great Quantity of the Seed of the 
every Day. common white Lilly would have a Chance to raiſe 
Then open them, take out the Seeds, ſpread | ſome ſtrip'd Flowers, ſo there probably will be 
them upon the Shelf, and air them. ten Days ; | from the Seed of the ſtrip'd ſome white ones, but 
at the End of this Time they will be fit for | the ſtrip'd ones will be very numerous, and 
ſowing. there will be among them a great deal of Va- 
Dig out a Piece of Ground in a Part of the riation. The Stripes will be broader and ſtronger 
- Nurſery which is well ſheltered, but open to the | in ſome, paler and lighter in others; and they 
Morning Sun. Fill up the Place with freſh | will, in ſome Flowers, ramble over the whole 
Mould taken from under the Turf in a rich Petals with a very rich and pleaſing Variegation. 
Paſture, and ſcatter on the Seeds. Sift over Theſe Roots are to be managed as we have 
them a Finger's Breadth of the ſame Paſture before directed, treating of raiſing the Plant 
Mould, and lay a Thorn Buſh upon the Bed | from Off-ſets: they muſt be taken up every 
to keep off Accidents. Year, the Off-ſets muſt be carefully removed, 
Let all Weeds be pick'd off as they appear; and planted at four Inches Diſtance in a Nurſery 
and when the Plants come up let them be | Bed to gather Strength; the grown Root thus 
thinned, if they riſe in any Part too cloſe; and | cleared, muſt be planted again as at firſt, only 
from this Time carefully watered. If they are in freſh Mould. 
4 YELLOW PYRENAAN ACONITE. 
This very ſingular and elegant Plant is yet leſs | /aciniis linearibus incumbentibus ſquarroſis : Aconite 
Pl. 51. common than it ſhould be in our Gardens; *tis | with divided Leaves and linear Segments, looſe 
Fig. 4. hardy, of eaſy Culture, and never can fail to be a 


Source of Variety. 

It is Native of ſo many Parts of the World, 
that one wonders to ſee ſo few of the botanical 
Writers deſcribe it. This cannot have ariſen from 
their not having ſeen the Plant, but to their over- 


looking its diſtinctive Characters; they have 


doubtleſs confounded it with the common yellow 
Aconite, ſappoſing that extreme Diverſity of the 
Leaves accidental, which later and more accu- 
rate Searchers have found to be ſpecifick. 
Ray, in his Catalogue of the European Plants, 
extraneous to Britain, names it, and very juſtly 
marks the Diſtinction. 
naicum luteum foliorum ſegmentis ſibi invicem incum- 
bentibus. LiIx x us, Aconitum foliis * 


zi. 


He calls it Aconitum Pyre- 


and lying over one another. 

The Root is compoſed of a Multitude of long 
twiſted, blackiſh Fibres, connected to a ſmall 
thick Head. 


The Stalk is a Yard high, pale, on and 


not branched : ſeveral Shoots riſe from the Bo- 
ſoms of the upper Leaves, but they are ſmall and 
erect; the main Stalk runs up ſingle and un- 
divided. 

The Leaves are of a pale but not unpleaſing 
green; and in rich Soils often conſiderably 
deeper. 
green, and they hang from them in a palmated 
Form, but with wild and ſtrange Irregularity. 


Each Leaf is divided to the Rib into five Seg- 


| ments; theſe are long, narrow, rarely of equal 


| a 


7 Breadth, 


They have long Footſtalks alſo of a faint 
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Sept. Breadth, and cut into x Segments, or at the | other Characters with the reſt of that Genus. 
— leaſt deeply notched at the Edges, and ſharp 


above, two below, and two ſideways. 


oppoſite. 


8 1 


pointed. 


The lower Leaves ſometimes have theſe Seg- 


ments expanded flat and regularly; ſo we have 


_ repreſented them in the lower Leaf of the annexed 


Figure to ſhew the real Form ; but the general 
Diſpoſition is much otherwiſe. The Form of 
the Leaf is the ſame, but nothing is ſo wild as 
the Arrangement of their Segments; they fall 
againſt and over one another, and they expand 
and twiſt themſelves in various odd Directions. 

The Flowers are extremely elegant ; they are 
numerous, and they terminate the main Stalk, and 
all the Branches in a Kind of ſhort Spikes. Each 
has its Footftalk, and their Colour is a very 
fingular pale, and as it were whitiſh yellow. 
Their Form is properly that of the Aconite Flower, 
extravagant, but too common to have the due 
Admiration. 


There is no Cup. The Body of the Flower is 


compoſed of five Petals, one of which is placed 
The upper 
Petal is tubulate and galeated, inverted or placed 
with the Back upwards, and is obtuſe, the Head 
bent back to the Baſe, and pointed : to this 
Head, the Baſe, where the Connection is, ſtands 
This is the ſtrange Form of the up- 
per Petal, not eaſily intelligible by Words alone, 
but familiar by Compariſon of the Flower ; the 
two ſide Petals are broad, rounded, placed op- 
poſite and convergent ; the two loweſt are ob- 
long and narrower, and they hang downward. 


There are two Nectaria very ſingularly diſ- 
poſed ; hid as it were under the upper Petal. 
They are hollow, and have an oblique Mouth, 
and they ſtand nodding ; and have a crooked Tail: 
theſe ſingular Parts are placed on long Footſtalks, 
Nenderer toward the Top. 

The Filaments are numerous and ſhort, they are 


lender, and they turn toward the upper Petal : 


they are broad at the Baſe, and they have 
ſmall upright Buttons. In the midſt of theſe 
ſtand five Styles of the Length of the Fila- 


ments, riſing from ſo many Rudiments of Seed- 


veſſels, and terminated by ſimple reflex Heads. 

The Fruit is compoſed of ſo many Seed- 
veſſels, and each contains ſeveral rough angu- 
lated Seeds. 

The numerous Filaments are inſerted on the Re- 
ceptacle, and this ſhews the Plant one of the Poly- 
andria. The Styles being five, as plainly refer it 
to the Pentagynia. 

It is needful to obſerve, that in the Linnæan 
Genera, the Place of this Plant is among the 
Folyanaria trigynia : that Author was induced, by 
the Neceſſity of. his Method, to miſplace the Plant. 
It has not been done by Overſight, but knowingly; 
for he has named its five Rudiments and five 
Styles: the reſt of the Aconites have only three; 


and thoſe he was obliged to place among the Tri- 


gynia by that abſolute Character, 

This and the common yellow Aconite have five 
Styles, and ſo many Rudiments of Fruit ; but 
they are perfect Aconites, for they agree in all 


Species happily diſtinctive. 


— 


Sept. 


To have ſeparated theſe two by an intermediate — 


Order from the reſt of the Aconites, would 


have been moſt unjuſtifiable; for it is againſt all 
Rule to divide a Genus, and diſplace ſome of its 
Species. 

Linn&vs ſaw this, and he ſubmitted to the 
Neceſſity of joining theſe to the other Aconites; al- 
lowing them of the ſame Genus, tho? of a different 
Order or ſuperior Diviſion. It is one of the In- 
ſtances of Imperfection in his Method, and juſtifies 
what I have had Occaſion to obſerve in another 
Work, and what the World will one Time own 
univerſally of the Imperfection, to uſe no harder 
Term, of the claſſical Diſtribution by minute Parts, 
Let our Student underſtand the Merits of LiIx- 
N us properly. His Characters of Genera are 
accurate and moſt ſcientifick ; and his Names of 
In theſe, which 
are the two great Articles of botanical Improve- 
ment, he has exceeded all Men, and has more ad- 
vanced the Science than the whole Catalogue of 
Names, great as they are, who went before him. 
This is his Merit, but the claſſical er 
does too much Violence to Nature. 


Culture of this AconiTe. 


It is a Native of the northern Parts of Europe; 
and many other cool Parts of the World. The Soil 
which beſt ſuits it is a moiſt rich Mould, and it 
ſucceeds beft in Expoſure; the Shade of Trees 
does not deſtroy the Plant, but it never flowers 
ſo well under it, nor is ſo healthy. 

The common and eaſy Way of propagating it 
is by parting the Roots in Autumn; but *tis 
very eaſy to raiſe it from Seed, and in that State 
it always ſucceeds better. 

Let ſome good Seed be procured from a Plant 
in an open rich Soil, which has not been ſuf- 


fered to produce too large a Quantity. No Side- 


ſhoots ſhould in theſe Seed Plants be ſuffered to 


flower, and the Top of the Spike ſhould be 


nip'd off to prevent the upper Flowers. Thus 
the Seed-veſſels of fix or eight of the lower ones 
will fill with perfect Seeds. 

Let theſe be dried in the uſual Manner, and 
kept during Winter. 

In the Beginning of March let a Bed be dug in 
an expoſed Part of the Nurſery, and theſe Seeds 
ſcatter'd on. Let a Finger's Breadth of Mould be 
ſifted over them. 

When the Plants appear, thin them to five 
Inches Diſtance, leaving only the ſtrongeſt; and 
in May tranſplant theſe into another Border in the 
Nurſery at eight Inches aſunder. 
take them up with good Balls of Earth, and re- 
move them into the Garden, They will flower in 
full Perfection the following Seaſon. 

Seeds ſhould be ſaved from the fineſt Plants 


with the Care above directed, and ſown every 


Year : the Trouble is little, and the Advantage 
will be the keeping the Plant in its full Perfec- 
tion, and perhaps improving it every Seafon. 


5. L AN. 


In September 
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3. LANCEOLATE BROOM. 


This is a very elegant Shrub, hardy, of eaſy 
Culture, and for many Months full of Flowers. 
It has been known long to the Writers on Bo- 
tany, who have diſtinguiſhed it by various Names, 
but all referring it to the Broom Kind. 

CAMERARIvUS calls it, Chamægeniſta ſagittalis 
Pannonica. C. BAuhINE only Cbamægeniſta ſagi- 
ztalis : the Arrow Broom, ot Dutch Arrow Broom, 
ſo called from the Leaves reſembling an Arrow 
Head. J. Bavnins calls it Geniſtella and Chame 
Spartium, and the common Writers, Geniſtella 
Montana. 

Linn&vs, who firſt well underſtood the Di- 
ſtinctions in theſe Genera, and referred them to 
their proper Places, ranks this among the Geniſtæ, 
adding as the Diſtinction of the Species, ramis 
amipitibus articulatis foliis ovato lanceolatis : Broom 
with edged and a Stalks, and oval lanceolate 
Leaves. 

The Root ſpreads far under the Surface. 

The Stem is firm, divided into many Branches, 
and the whole Plant about two Foot and a half 
high. 

The young Shoots are edged and jointed, of a 
pale green, and lightly hairy 1 the Leaves ſtand 
ſingly, and they are oblong, and undivided at 
the Edges ; of. a freſh green, but covered WE a 
light Hoaryneſs. 

The Flowers are moderately large, and very 
numerous : they ſtand in looſe Spikes all along 
the Tops of the Stalks and Branches, and follow 
one another in a long Succeſſion. They are of 
the papilionaceous Form, and of a fine yellow, 
and each is followed by a ſmall hairy Pod. 

*Tis fit the Student examine them with Atten- 
tion, that he may underſtand the Reaſons of Lin- 
Nus's Diſtribution. 

The Cup is ſmall, hollow, formed of one 
Piece, and lightly divided into two Lips : of 
theſe the upper has two Points, with a deep Di- 
viſion ; the under Lip is cut into three nearly 
equal Segments. 

The Flower conſiſts as other papilionaceous 


Kinds, of a Vexillum, two Alæ, and the Ca- 
rina. 


| 


The Vexillum is of an oval acute Form, and 
diſtinct from the Carina, and bends back entire 
the Alæ are oblong, but ſhorter than the Ca- 


rina; the Carina is nip'd at the End: it runs out 


ſtrait, and is longer than the Vexillum. 

This is the perfect Structure of the full open'd 
Flower. 

In this are placed ten Filaments, which grow 
together, and are crowned with ſimple Buttons. 

The Style is ſimple, and turns upward; the 
Rudiment from which it runs is oblong, and the 
Head is acute. The Seed-veſſel is a ſhort Pod, 
and the Seed Kidney-ſhaped. 

Lid xæus places this Genus among the Dia- 


delphia, although the Filaments unite but into 


one Body; their Number, which is ten, refers it 
plainly to the Decandria. 


It is thus Nature will ſometimes, indeed too 


| often, break in upon the Claſſes of this Author. 


Tis certain that the Geniſta ſhould not be ſepa- 
rated from the other papilionaceous Kinds; but it is 


alſo evident, the Character eſtabliſhed on the Ar- 


rangement of the Filaments into two Aſſort- 
ments, will not properly unite them. 


Culture of this GENISTA. 


It is a very hardy Shrub, and eaſily raiſed 
from Seed. 

A ſmall Bed wk be dug up in the Nurſery, 
and the Seeds ſaved from a ſtrong Plant ſown on 
it the firſt Week in April. 

When the Plants appear they ſhould be thin'd 
to ſix Inches Diſtance, and weeded and watered 
throughout the Summer, 

The ſucceeding Spring a freſh Bed muſt be 
prepared for them ; and they muſt be taken up 
with Care, and planted at two Foot Diſtance. 
Here they ſhould remain till the ſucceeding 
Spring, and they will then be fit to remove into 
their Places, This gives them Strength, and af- 
fords the Gardener an Opportunity to form them, 
and after this they will require no Care but what 
is allowed all other Plants, weeding and watering, 
and will flower profuſely. 


6, ICAKRLEST 


The modern Gardener is very well acquainted 
with this Plant, whoſe Fragrance and Colour de- 
mand a lice for it in every Collection, and have 
made it nearly univerſal. The old Authors could 
not know the Plant, for it is an American; but 
thoſe who have written ſince have celebrated it. 

_ Burtxex calls it, Monarda floribus capitatis ver- 
ticillatiſque, caule acute angulato foliis lanecolato ſer- 
ratis glabris: Monarda with headed and verticil- 
late Flowers, with a ſharp angled vents, and lan- 
ceolate ſerrated Leaves. 

Lid N us in his former Works called! it, Mo- 
narda caule acute angulato capitulis terminalibus : 
but in his lateſt, Monarda floribus capitatis ſubdi- 
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MONARDA. 


dynamis caule acut-angulo : acute angular ſtalked 
Monarda, with headed Flowers approaching to 
the Didynamious Kind. 

The Root is compoſed of numerous Fibres con- 
nected to an oblong Head. 

The Stalk is ſquare, thick, firm, upright, and 
two Foot high : the Angles are ſharp, and the 
Colour is a pale green; often tinged with brown 
or red. £ 

The Leaves are placed in Pairs, and have ſhort 
Footſtalks: they are broad, ſharp pointed, deeply 
ſerrated at the Edges, and of a deep ſtrong green ; 
uneven on the Surface, and marked with large 
Ribs, 

"The 
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A COMPLEAT BODY. 


Ground there will riſe another Head, ſupported 


on a flight Stalk, which takes its Origin from 
the Centre of the firſt, and is a kind of Conti- 
nuation of the main Stem. 

On the Summit of this is ſupported the ſe- 
condary Head, leſs and lighter than the firſt; 
and to this accidental Change in the Form is 
owing the Confuſion among thoſe who have de- 
ſcribed it, and who did not know whether to call 
the Flowers capitated or verticillate : the firſt 


Head acquires the verticillate Form on the Ap- 


pearance of the other, 

The Flowers are very numerous, ſingular, and 
elegant : they are long, tubulated, gaping, and 
in Colour of a moſt elegant ſcarlet ; a little paler 
or a little deeper, according to the Degree of 
Culture, but always beautiful. 

The Cup is formed of one Piece, tubular, 
ſtriated, and cut .into five equal Segments at the 
Edge. 

One Petal forms the Flower, it riſes from the 
Cup with a long Tube, and is at the Extremity 
ſplit as it were into two Lips. The upper Lip 


is long, narrow, and undivided, and all the Way 
of equal Breadth. The lower Lip is broader, it 


turns down, and is cut into three Segments, of 
which the two Side ones are ſmall and obtuſe, 
and the middle one longer, narrower, and nip d 
at the End. 
The Filaments are two, they are long, lender, 
and crowned with compreſſed Buttons, which ter- 
minate abruptly on the upper Part, and are con- 
vex on the lower, and placed erect. 

There are beſide theſe two other imperfect Fi- 
laments ſhorter, and without Buttons, or with 
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The Style is ſingle, and has a ſplit Head: it 
riſes from a ſquare Rudiment, which ripens into 
four Seeds, and they remain naked in the Cup. 

The two Filaments place this Plant among the 
Diandria of Linn Æus, and the ſingle Style among 
the Monogynia, So himſelf has placed this Genus, 
but the two ſhorter and leſs perfect Filaments ſeem 
to refer this Species to the Didynamia. Indeed the 
Plants of theſe two Claſſes, tho! ſo far ſeparated 
in the Syſtem, are nearly allied in Nature; 


Culture of this MoxARDA. 


The Seeds ripen freely with us, and they will 
grow as readily : this is therefore the proper Me: 
thod of propagating the Plant. Let them be ſaved 
from a flouriſhing Plant, and in the Beginning of 
September ſown upon a Bed of freſh Earth in the 
Seminary. | 

The Plant is a Native of the colder Parts of 
America, and will require no great Attention to 
raiſe it. The young Plants muſt be thinned, and 
weeded, and watered in Spring, and toward the 
End of May they may be taken up with a Ball of 
Earth, and planted where they are to remain. 

They will require frequent Waterings, and they 


ſhould have a Foot and half Diſtance from one 


another, or from other Plants, and they will _ 
flower in full Perfection. 

There will not be any great Difference in the 
Colour of the Flowers ; they will be a little paler, 
or a little ſtronger ; but in whatever degree they 


have the Colour, it is in itſelf fo elegant, that 


they never can want Beauty. 


T. II . 


07 the W out a PLEASURE GAR DEM. 


HE Gardener temembers how far we have 

in the preceding Numbers advanced in the 
Diſpoſition and Arrangement of a Garden. The 
Out- ſkirts of the ſelected Piece of Ground have 
been formed, according to their various Qualities 
and Condition, into the ſeveral neceſſary Ap- 
pendages : the Orchard, Seminary, and Kitchen 
Ground have been marked out; and there remains 
the principal Part to be formed into a Pleaſure 
Garden. 

This is the moſt delicate Point, and the leaſt 
underſtood of all: a falſe Taſte which had long 
reigned is now baniſhed, and Nature prevails under 
the Conduct of good Senſe. 

We ſee, however, but few good Gardens; and 
thoſe we admire moſt are yet imperfect. Their 
Deſigners have concealed the Art which they 
have weakly exerted : what we propoſe is to ex- 
plain the Principles, and proceed upon them to- 
ward a greater Perfection. 


Our Deſigner has before him a choſen Spot of 
Ground; open to the Morning Sun, riſing by a 
ſlight Aſcent, planted at Diſtances, or in order for 
ſuch a Plantation, and ſituated in the Midſt of 
an agreeable and well diverſify'd Country: this 
he is to diſpoſe ſo as to be moſt agreeable to 
itſelf, moſt varied that can be in its ſeveral Parts, 
and ſo that it may have the beſt Command of 
the adjacent Country. by 

He is to give a Harmony and Agreement of 
the ſeveral Parts within, and to diverſify the Pro- 
ſpects by a due Choice of the innumerable Objects 
which offer from without ; and as he is at length 
freed from the confined Taſte of former Time, he 
is to indulge that Liberty with Moderation. What 
is to be attempted in general, is to give the Spot 


Sept. The Flowers naturally terminate the Stalk in | imperfe& ones, this has given occaſion to the Sexe | 
— a large and fine ſcarlet Head; but often in good | Term Subdidynamious in the Linn AN Name. Pot 
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a ſmiling and a natural Aſpect : to conſider firlt 


what is moſt beautiful in Nature, and then to 
embelliſh and improve it without deſtroying that 
Character. 

x CHAT. 
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in a third, an Extent of many Acres covered 
wich one Sheet of Corn, fills the Mind with an 
Idea of Fertility and Plenty; while, on the other 
Side, the Eye traverſes a greater Extent encloſed, 
divided, cultivated, and improved to ſuch a 
Height, that it appears a Garden. 

| Theſe are the agreeable Objects, and it is ne- 
ceſſary to conſider theſe firſt in the Account, be- 


cauſe the fineſt Views ſhould be left open; and the 


* Plantations, Walks, and Paviions, placed and 
diſpoſed accordingly. 
(Beſide theſe, there are in Nature Objects of 


Diſguſt, and Horror, which yet may be introduced | 
happily ; ; burnt Hills, and blaſted Heaths, and | 


barren Rocks, and the wild Waſte of Commons, 
afford a Contraſt with theſe pleaſing Objects; and 
where Nature has placed them within Reach, the 
Deſigner ſhould never fail to open his Views to 
them. Every Thing that is great, independent 
of all other Conſiderations. 


Theſe Objects therefore will be ſure to pleaſe, | 


but they muſt be introduced with a ſparing Hand, 
and with Judgment intermixed among the others : 
they are the Diſcords in the Muſick of Garden- 
ingz and as the Shades in Painting, they give 
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Of VIEW S. 
Vr we look out into the Fields, we admire near | Harmony, Relief, and new Grace to the others. 
about us the free Growth of the Hedge, and The Chineſe, whom it would be well we con- 
the freſh Verdure of the Paſture. Theſe let us imi- | tinued to imitate in this Matter, if we can imitate 
tate by giving the Trees their natural Wildneſs, | with Moderation, indulge the romantick Genius 
and by providing a Soil where every Thing will | of their Nation to a degree of Caprice that be- 
flouriſh : what charms us at a Diſtance in this | comes ridiculous often, and ſometimes abſurd in 
wild View is the Inequality of the Ground, and | this Diverſity. 
its various Cloathing. Let us learn from them, that the ſudden Tran- 
In one Part a Hill preſents us on its Side a | ſition from agreeable to horrid; and from gay 
hanging Wood; in another, a River purſuing | to gloomy, is pleaſing ; bur let us correct the 
its winding Courſe ; now loſt, now ſeen again: | untutored Wildneſs of their Imaginations, by 


forming nothing beyond rhe Laws of Nature, 
Theſe form the great Views; and to theſe 


' ſhould be added all thoſe accidental Objects 


which may be made Points of Proſpects; old 
Buildings, ſingle Trees, a Windmill, or a Barn, 
will ſometimes ſerve this Purpoſe happily. 

Thus let the Deſigner view what there is in 
Nature out of the Compaſs of his Ground, and 
conſider in what Manner he may uſe it to Ad- 
vantage. Let him not ſuppoſe he ſhould, or 
that he can bring in every Thing that is charm- 
ing, or every Thing that is proper. 

What has been ſaid of Poets, is as true of 
Deſigners in the preſent Inſtance : they loſe half 
their Praiſe, by the Eye not ſeeing what my 
reject, and why. 

Let it be conſidered which of theſe ſeveral Ob- 
jects muſt be brought in, and in what order: the 
Eye muſt travel over them with ſuch Diverſity, 
that every Thing muſt be new, and each-Part ſet 
off the other. 

Let him not grudge therefore to ſhut out an 
agreeable View in one Place, but conſider how 
to bring it in at another, where it may have this 
Charm of Novelty. 
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III. 


on” = Diſbofttimn of WAL XS. 


4 HIS is the Rule on which the Gardener is to 
mark the firſt Defign of Walks and Hedges, 
open Spots and Plantations, He muſt ſhut out by 
the Plantations every diſagreeable Object, except 
ſuch as are adopted for Contraſt; and he muſt often 
debar the Eye the Pleaſure of a ſmiling Proſpect, 
becauſe it has too much Reſemblance to thoſe on 
either Side of it. Having marked his Openings, 
and his Spots for Plantation upon this Principle, let 
N*&1, 


im again go the Round, "Gliding or confirm. 
ing his firſt Judgment. 
The great Point is thus eſtabliſhed 3 and his 
next Care is the Diſpoſition of the Space agree- 
ably to theſe firſt Principles: there are a Thou- 
fand Ways in which the ſame Piece of Ground 
may be laid out with theſe deſtined Openings and 
Plantations, 

Our Anceſtors choſe the moſt methodical and 


3 Q regular ; 
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Sept. 


regular, ; all was dons by Rule and Line, and 
this gave their Works that Formality our better 


Taſte deteſts. 


Let us again refer for the Rule of our Con- 
duct to Nature, ſhe is never ſo charming as 
where wildeſt. There is an eaſy Freedom, and 
a pleaſing Negligence in her Diſpoſition which 
charms, becauſe it is not regular, There is a 
Stiffneſs in this Work by Rule, which is always 
diſpleaſing to a delicate Eye; a Garden is to be 
a fine Field, and we muſt not permit too much 
Symmetry, where we have obſerved that Freedom 
is the greateſt Grace, 


If any ſuppoſe by this that an artleſs Diſtri- 
bution of the Ground is what we direct, .or what 
they admire in thoſe Gardens which ſtand recom- 


mended by this true Taſte, they err extreamly. 


It is an Air of Irregularity we adviſe, not Irre- 
gularity itſelf; there requires more Art by far 


in this Diſtribution, than in any other; and there 


requires afterwards the great additional Labour of 
concealing it. 


The Chineſe, whom we admire, have fallen too 
much into this abſolute Wildneſs; and this ſhould 
be the Difference between their Originals, and 
our Copies. Every Thing we ſee ſhould be 


choſen for its Place, though it ſeem the Reſult 


of Accident; there ſhould be Order in every 


Place, though under the Aſpect of wild Free- 


dom, and a certain Harmony where there is the 
Aſpect of Confuſion. 


When the Places for Thickets, Clumps, and 
Groves, are by the firſt Rule choſen, where there 
is ſomething to be hid ; and, according to the 
preſent Direction, marked out with an Air of native 
Wildneſs, the Walks are to be ſo diſpoſed, that 
they add to the Proſpects, that they differ from 
one another, and yet that there be an univerſal 
Proportion. Their Length is determined by the 
Quantity of the Ground, but their Breadth is at 
the Pleaſure of the Deſigner, and in this let 


CHAP. IV. 


Of TER 


FTER the Conſideration of Walks, comes 
properly that of Terraces; for though in- 
tended for the ſame Purpoſe, they do not come 
under that Denomination : their Character is their 
Height; and their ſingular Advantage is in raiſing 
the Eye above the ordinary Level, and opening 
to it a new Scene. 


Throughout a Garden deſigned with this Taſte, 
the Air will be clear and pure; but on this ele- 
vated Walk it will be finer than any where, 
becauſe it is more open: there will from every 

: : | 


— — 
him exceed the uſual Proportion. wy 
Every Thing that has a confined Air reliſhes . 
of Littleneſs, and theſe are the two worſt Ideas 
we can conceive in a Garden; to be ſhut up in 
a Garden is to return to the four Walls of our 
Anceſtors. 


The Purpoſe of the Thing is ſubverted by 
this: to breathe the free Air, to walk at Eaſe, 
and to be entertained with preſent Beauties, and 
remote Proſpects ; theſe are the Purpoſes of a 
Garden, and theſe depend in a great meaſure 
upon the Breadth of the Walks. Their Form 
may be various, the ſtrait and ſerpentine are 
both in their Way agreeable, but it is an eſſen- 
tial Point in both to have Extent, 

The Trees which terminate their Sides, muſt 
no more crowd upon the Walk than upon one 
another : the free Growth and the Beauty of the 
Place depend equally upon Diſtance. A narrow 
Walk terminated by two clipped Hedges was once 
a Favourite Taſte, but it is juſtly now excluded: 
a Wall is as good a Boundary, and ſuch a Walk 
is but a Street out of Town, 


Shade muſt be had in Gardens, and this the 
Trees left to Nature afford freely; nor is it 
neceſſary where the Walks are thus planted, to 
run into damp Groves; or weary the Steps in 
narrow Serpentines, to eſcape the Sun. 

The Freſhneſs of the Verdure is another Ar- 
ticle of vaſt Importance in Gardens; and this, 
as well as the reſt, will depend in a great mea- 
ſure upon that Space of Walks and Openneſs 
we adviſe in all Parts: without free Air no- 
thing can thrive, not even the low Graſs of the 
Walks. A few broad Walks are preferable to a 
great Number of narrow ones: in a Thing in- 
tended to be great, all the Parts ſhould be great ; 
and if the Points and Objects be all brought into 
View, and there be that Diverſity of Form in 
Walks which we have- mentioned, their Number 


ought never to come into Conſideration, 


RA CES. 


Part of the Ground be Proſpects that are agree- 
able; but here the View is of a whole Coun- 
try. 
The firſt Choice is, that they be made in a 
Place where the View is extenſive, and pleaſe- 
ing. We have ſeen the Taſte for Terraces car- 
ried ſo far, that they have been made all round 
a Garden: in this caſe they are as abſolute 
Walls, as if they had been built of Brick, and 
they confine and choak every Thing within. 


| There is ſeldom Opportunity for more than 
| | | one 
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one Terrace in a Garden, nor 3 there often 
want the Means of that. It ſhould be large 
like all the other Parts, and it muſt have Shade, 
for otherwiſe its Height makes it more than any 
other Part of the Garden expoſed to the Sun. 
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The great Art is in chuſing ſuch a Place Sept. 


as affords the kind of Views we have deſcribed, 


and where it does not obſtruct the Eye from other 
Parts of the: Garden. 


E 


. 


Gthing can be more eſſential to à Garden 
chan this kind of Plantation; but there 


N 


departs from Truth. Two Purpoſes ſhould al- 
ways be intended in theſe Plantations; an agree- 
able Object from without, and a Retreat from 
the Sun within. The firſt will depend upon the 


Choice of the Trees, and the other on their 
Diſpoſition. 


The Grove muſt have a Walk for the eaſy 
Enjoyment of the Shade; and Cuſtom has made 
this Serpentine. 
but as there will be more Groves than one in 
a large Garden, it ſhould ndt be invariable. 
Whatever be the Shape, the great Requiſite is 
Extent. 


The great Error is planting the Grbve, in 


general, too cloſe, and making the Walk too 
narrow: from this there is an unwholeſomie Air; 
and the Trees do not thrive well. 

A third Part of the Trees uſually allowed will 
be fully ſufficient for this Purpoſe: their Branches 


will ſpread the farther, the more diſtant they are 


at the Root; and a very, broad Walk will have 


ſufficieht Shade. 


In this Caſe the Bottom may be always clean 
and hard ; there will be free Air and ſufficient 
Shelter. Flowering Shrubs ſhould be planted 
to edge the Walk; and in this kind of Con- 


ſtruction, they will thrive in a very different 


manner, from what is ſeen when they are choaked 
and over-ſhadowed univerſally : and it will give 
a great Air of Nature, if here and there along 
the Walk, an old Tree thruſts its Trunk be- 


yond the formal Line of the Verge; or ſtands. 


That Form is indeed the beſt; 


even in the ki in a well cholen Place. 


The great Art is to give theſe Parts an Ap- 
pearance of Nature, and nothing anſwers this 
Purpoſe like a well choſen Irregularity, 

,.- 08 internal Diſpoſition underſtood, the next 
Point is the Choice of the Trees; conſidering 
the Grove as an Object from without. In this 
Senſe it is a great Clump: and it is always the 
better for its Bigneſs, 


Nature affords an endleſs Variety of Greens 
in the Leaves of Trees; and the ſame Tree at 
different Seaſons of the Year puts on different 
Colours. The firſt opening is pale, the full Leaf 
has a more confirmed green, and the Period of 
Decay is yellow, ot in ſome ſcarlet: 


— — 


The Gardener muſt know all the Trees fit 


for ſuch a Plantation, that he may be able to 
chuſe the fitteſt; and he ſhould be fo far a 
Painter, that underſtanding what are the Colours, 
he may know alſo how to throw them together, ſo 
as to ſet off one another in their Perfection, and 
afford Variety in the Decay. 


Good Painters in Landſcape call Autumn the 
moſt agreeable Seaſon, becauſe of this Diverſity 
of Colour in the decaying Leaves: it is one 
of thoſe Beauties in Nature we can eaſily im- 
prove, by chuſing | for this Plantation ſuch as 
have the fineſt Tincts, and the greateſt Diverſity 
of them. 


The Out-line of the Grove ſhould alſo be. 


irregular, to imitate Nature, who never made a 
Wood ſquare or oval; nor is the chuſing of 
various Greens, and their Diſpoſition, limited to 
this Article, but has its Place in all the Plan- 
tation, 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the Diſpoſttim of Flowers. 


HE Flower Garden and the Pleaſure Garden, 
though uſually conſidered as the ſame, are 
properly diftin&t : we do not mean by this that 


Flowers ſhould not be planted in Pleaſure 


Gardens; but that there ſhould beſide this be a 
particular Piece of Ground for the Beds of the ſe- 
lect Kinds. The Shelter they require, and their 
whole Management, is ill ſuited to the Diſpoſition, 
Intent, and Air of ſuch a Piece of Ground as we 
here ſpeak of. 

We ſhall now be underſtood with Regul to 
our Directions throughout this Work for the 
Culture of Flowers and curious Plants; we have 
directed them to be planted in diſtinct Beds, and 
in a Piece of Ground devoted ſolely for that Pur- 


poſe, where Flowers are the only Object, and we | 


ſeek nothing farther ; this is the beſt Diſpoſition, 
The Pleaſure Garden we deſcribe in this Place is 


of another Kind, Flowers will be a great Ornament 


Of WATE R. 


Eſide the Neceſſity of Water for the Service 
of the Plantation, we have obſerved that it 
holds a high Rank in the Conſideration of Em- 
belliſhment. We have ſaid, that if the Piece of 
Ground can be ſo choſen as to have a Brook or Ri- 
vulet at the Bottom, or a riſing Spring toward the 
Top, it will be a vaſt Recommendation; either of 
theſe will be a Source of great Satisfaction; but in 
the firſt Caſe Nature in a manner has done all, 


in the other it is left to Art, 


All ſtanding Water is a Blemiſh rather thin a a 
Beauty in Garden, but from the ſmalleſt Current 
ingenious Art can form Baſons and Falls, clear 
Streams and Cataracts at its Pleaſure. The De- 


ſcent of the Ground will give the more Oppor- 


tunity for theſe Improvements: running Water 
gives a Coolneſs to the Air, and its murmuring 


Scope. 
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to it, but they muſt not be conſidered as the priti- 
cipal Object; nor muſt the reſt of the Diſpoſition 
be ſubſervient to them. 

The fineſt Kinds that beat the open Ground 
muſt be planted here with the ſame regard to 
Light and Shade, Harmony of Colours, and Va- 
riety, that we have recommended in the Choice 
of Greens for the Grove: and as the Variety is 
vaſtly greater in this Caſe, Fancy has more free 


True Lovers Knots of Box are baniſhed, with 
clipped Yews, and Holly Pyramids; nor is the 
plain ftrait Border the proper Form for the Flower 
Ground. No Edge becomes a Flower-piece like 
that of the Graſs Walk, and they never appear ſo 
well as when they follow Meanders, and riſe in 
little Clumps and Cluſters. This modern Taſte has 
found, and there is nothing i in the Article of Gar · 
dening, which does it ſo much Honour. 


Sound has Charms i in the Moments of Contem: 
plation. 

Art has been uſed to diſpoſe it in the moſt 
fantaſtick Forms, but a true Taſte will prefer the 
moſt ſimple running Brook to all the Fountains 
that were ever crowded into a Garden, What 
Art may be permitted to do with it, is no more 
than to imitate what is elſewhere ſeen in Nature. 
Whenever the Deſigner goes beyond this, he loſes 
Sight of the great Rule which is the copying of 
her Works : and he will fall into affected Pue- 
rilities. 

This is the plain, ſimple, and natural Taſte to 
be indulged in deſigning Gardens: thus the moſt 
pleaſing have been formed ; and there is no Way 
ele to command ſenſible Applauſe. 
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I, 


Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


i. DROOPING SHRUB XERANTHEMUM. 


| HIS very elegant Plant is little known 


among the Botaniſts, and has led the Ws 
: beſt of them into Errors. 


* _ ComMeELine, who firſt in Europe raiſed it Hoi 


Seeds brought from Africa, ranging it among the 
Alters, called it After Africanus fruteſcens ſplen- 
Aentibus parois & refexis foliis; and fo it has-been 
named by others after him. Linnevs, in one 
Part of his Species Plantarum, p. 877. has joined it 
with the Aſters; but he had more juſtly, many Pages 


before, 859, refer'd it to the Aeranthemum, with 


the Addition, Caulibus fruteſcentibus provolutis foliis 
ciliatis hirſutis: ſhrubby Xeranthemum, with 
drooping Branches and hairy ciliated Leaves, 

The Root is long, woody, and ſpreading. 


| 


brown; ſcarce able to ſupport its own Weight, yet 


loaded with innumerable Branches: theſe droop, | 
and often lie upon the Ground, and throw them- | 
ſelves about in various elegant Manners. 

The Leaves are innumerable ; they cloath all 
the Stalks from Top to Bottom, and they are 
ſhort and ſmall, but elegant. They have no 
Footſtalks, they hang drooping, and are bent 
every where from the Branches. 

Their Colour is a deep, elegant, and ſhining 
green, and they have an Edge of ſtiff Hairs all 
round them: this is what the botanical Writers 
call ciliated, from the Reſemblance of Eye- laſhes; 
there are alſo a few Hairs upon the other Parts of 

Numb. LII. a 


| 


the Leaves, but leſs conſpicuous, 


— 


The Flowers are extremely ſingular and RY 
tiful ; only one terminates every Branch, but theſe 
are ſo numerous, and thrown about in ſuch odd 


Directions, that the Quantity of Flowers is very 


conſiderable z and their Diſpoſition on the entire 
Plant ſingular and elegant, 

Theſe numerous Flowers appear alſo of various 
Colours according to their Poſition and Degree of 
Maturity; the upper Scales of their Cups are the 
moſt conſpicuous Part; they are long, and flatted, 
and have the Aſpect of Rays of a Flower, theſe 


are purpliſh on the outſide, and white within : 


— 


and this Purple is ſtrongeſt in them before the 


I Flower opens: conſequently the Buds are of a 
The Stem is woody but ſlender, weak, and | | 


deep purple. The half open'd Flowers on the out- 
ſide are of a paler Hue; and the full blown ones 
retain enough of the Tinge upon the Back of this 
Part of the Cup to be very elegant. 

Theſe Flowers in their various States of Matu- 
| rity ſhew themſelves variouſly and elegantly by the 
| bending, drooping, and winding of the Branches; 
and more by their Motion from the leaſt Breath 
of Wind: there are purple, globular Heads, 


which are the firſt Buds of Bloom, and all the 


other Tinges as the Flowers ſhew more or leſs of 
the back Part of their Petals : this, with the 


glittering green of the Leaves, and the whole Diſ- 
poſition of the Plant affords an Appearance ſcarte 


to be equalled. 
i 


The 


Sept. 
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The Inſide of thoſe extream Leaves of the Cup is 


——— white, and the Diſk or Body of the Flower is yellow. 


N. a. 
Fig. 2. 


The Student will find a great deal in its Con- 
ſtruction, worthy of his Attention. 

It is of the compoſite Kind, formed of a 1 Mul- 
titude of tubular Floſcules, and ſurrounded by 
theſe ſeeming Rays, which preſerve them. 


The general Cup is rounded, large, and formed 


of many Series of Scales placed in the Manner of 
Tiles over one another. 

The inner Series, reſembling Rays, are thinner 
than the reſt, and are of a gloſſy Surface: theſe 
have ſo mueh the Appearance of Petals, that they 
miſled COMMELINE, and for a Time impoſed upon 
Linnzvus; and they are arranged in the ſame 


Manner as the Rays of the Aſter, and like Plants 


round the Diſk. 

This is compoſed of two Kinds of Floſcules, 
the Body of it of tubular, and the Verge of 
a ſingle Series of others tubular alſo, but leſs 
regular. Thoſe in the Centre of the Diſk are of a 
Funnell-like Shape, and cut into five expanded 
Segments at the Rim. Thoſe on the Verge are 
tubular, leſs expanded at the Rim, and cut 
into five leſs equal Segments. Thoſe in the Body 
of the Diſk have five very ſhort Filaments with 


oblong tubular Buttons; and in the midſt of 
' theſe, from a ſhort Rudiment of a Seed, riſes a 


fine ſlender Style, exceeding the Filaments in 
Length, and terminated by a ſplit Head. 

Theſe Floſcules therefore are hermaphrodite, 
containing male and female Parts, and the others 
at the Verge are only female; they have no Fi- 
laments or Buttons, but a regular Rudiment of a 
Seed as the others, and a ſingle Style from it, 
with a divided and large Head, the two Parts 


of which turn back. After the Floſcules are 


faded, the Cup remains; defending the Seeds: theſe 
ripen equally after the hermaphrodite and female 
Flowers. 

The Claſs of the Plant is found in the Coaleſ- 
cence of the five Buttons into a Cylinder ; this 
is the known Character of the Syngene/a, and 


as the hermaphrodite Flowers ripen their own. 


Seeds, the Impregnation of thoſe in the Female 


| 


. 
« 


is ſecemingly unneceſſary ; the Order therefore 
to which it belongs, 1s that of the Polygamia ——__ 
ſuperſlua. 

Culture of this XERANTHEMUM. 

It is a Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
where it thrives beſt in thoſe Veins of Earth which 
fill the Cracks of Rocks : from whoſe abrupt 
Summits and Irregular Sides it hangs eight, 
ten, or twelve Foot in Length; covering them 
with its moſt reſplendent Verdure, and diſplay- 
ing its Beauties in a Way we cannot ſee them here, 
as the Winds toſs about the long looſe Branches, 
fixed only by their remote Root. With us it may 
be preſerved in a Greenhouſe, but never thrives 
perfectly unleſs it be allowed the Benefit of a 
Stove. ; 

The beſt Way of propagating it is by Seeds, 
but they do not ripen well in England unleſs 
with great good Management. If they can 
be obtained from the Cape, they are to be ſown 
in a Pot of fine Mould in Spring, and the 
Pot is to be ſet up to the Rim in a Bark- 
bed; after this they are to be treated with 
great Care, Waterings and Air muſt be occa- 
ſionally allowed, and the young Plants muſt be 
thinned till only four or five are left in the Pot : 
they muſt be tranſplanted at a due Size into ſepa- 
rate Pots, and thus brought into the Stove. 

The familiar Way of raiſing it is by Cuttings; 
theſe are to be had wherever there is a Plant, and 
they will freely take Root. 
the beſt Time for this, and the Cuttings muſt 
be planted in Pots of freſh Mould, and ſet in a 
Hot-bed ; or raiſed among other tender Kinds in 
the Manner we have before deſcribed, on a Kind 
of Hot-bed covered with Hoops and Canvas. 

Which ever Way be choſen, the Manage- 
ment muſt be the ſame. 
be watered and ſhaded till they have taken good 
Root, and then they muſt by Degrees be hardened 
a little to the Air, and afterwards planted out into 
ſeparate Pots. Theſe muſt be ſhaded till the Plants 
are well rooted, and then removed into the Stove. 


2 YELLOW AFRICAN SHRUB TREFOIL. 


This is a very elegant Shrub, covered with 
Leaves on its innumerable Branches, and on 
the Head or general Surface formed by the Tops 


of the Branches, crowned with Tufts of golden 


Flowers. 

The earlier Botaniſts were not acquainted with 
it: COMMELINE, who firſt raiſed it in the Amſter- 
dam Garden, named it Trifolium Africanum fru- 
ticans foliis incanis flore luteo: African Shrub Tre- 


foil, with hoary Leaves and yellow Flowers; and 
others have, in general, continued it unaltered. 
The Root is woody, large, and ſpreading : the 
Shrub, with good Care, riſes to a Yard in Height, 
and ſends out every where a Multitude of wild 


Branches. 


The main Stem is hard, firm, and 


covered with a purple brown Bark, the Wood is 
whitiſh. The young Shoots are tender, of a pale, 
greyiſh green, and covered with a little Hoaryneſs. 
The Leaves ſtand thick upon them all. They 
are properly and regularly diſpoſed in Threes, and 
ſo they ſtand upon the lower Parts of the principal 
Branches; but it is there alone one can diſtinguiſh 
that the Shrub is a Trefoil. From the Boſoms of 
theſe ternate Leaves riſe Cluſters of young ones 
without Order or Regularity; and in the ſame 
Manner all along the young Shoots and tender 
Branches the Leaves are placed wildly in 
Pairs alternate, or in the moſt looſe and ſcat - 
tered Manner. 
They are * narrow, ardivided at the 
| Edges, 


The middle of Fune is 


The young Plants muſt 


enn * 


Sept, 


Sept. 
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Edges, ſharp- pointed, and fixed to the Branch 


_——— without Foot-ſtalks. Their Colour is a greyiſh 


Fi: 52: 
Fig. 2. 


green, and they are duſted over in the ſame Man- 
ner as the young Branches, with a fine light- 
rey Powder. 

The Flowers ſtand in Cluſters at the Extre- 
mities of the Branches, but often the upper 
Leaves riſe above them, which adds not a little 
to the Beauty of the Plant. They are large, thick 


ſet together, and of a fine gold yellow. The whole 


Shrub is covered with them, and when they are in 
the Bud, as well as when in full Flower, they are ex- 
tremely pretty. The Buds before the Flowers 
begin to open, terminate the Stalks and Branches 


in round thick Heads of a ſilvery Whiteneſs : the 


weaker Branches often droop with them. 

The Flowers when they burit forth, afford a 
new and much more elegant Appearance; they 
are of the papilionaceous Form, and throw them- 


ſelves more freely and elegantly open than al- 


moſt any of the Trefoil Kind. 

The Cup is formed of a ſingle Piece, and is 
tubular, and at the Verge is cut into five Seg- 
ments. The Body of the Flower has its three 
regular Parts, Vexillum, Alæ, and Carina. 

The Vexillum is broad pointed at the End, 
and turned back; the Alz are ſhort and turn 
up; and the Carina 1s ſhorter yet, and turns 
up with them. 

Within the Flower are ten F laments, nine 


of which unite at their Baſis into a Body, and 


the tenth is looſe: theſe. are all crowned with 
ſimple Buttons. In their Centre appears a ſimple 
flender Style from an oval Rudiment of a Fruit; 
this turns up as the reſt, and is terminated by 
a roundiſh Head. 

The two Aſſortments of the Filaments ſhew the 
Plant to be one of the Diadelphia of Linx æ us, and 
their Number refers it to the Decandria: this 
being in that Claſs the Mark only of a ſub- 


ordinate Diſtinction, which is in others the great 
Character. 


Culture of this TRRTOIIL. 


The Plant is a Native of Africa, where it covers 
the wild, poor, and rocky Hills, as the common 
Furze with us; ſpreading as it were a golden 
Carpet over them, for the Extent of many 
Miles. With us it requires to be ſheltered from 
the Severity of Winter, but will very well bear 
to be ſet out in Summer in a warm and fa- 
vourable Expoſure, and may be treated as the 
other Greenhonſe Plants. 

The beſt Way of raiſing it is by Seed, but 
there is great Uncertainty of their ripening 


perfectly here, ſo that if they cannot be ob- 


tained from its native Country, *tis better to 
truſt to Cuttings. 

' Theſe ſhould be taken in July from the moſt 
healthy Branches of a vigorous Shrub, and raiſed 
among thoſe of other Kinds upon the Bed we 
have directed to be made at that Seaſon for this 


Sept. 


— u 


Purpoſe, with Dung underneath, and with a Pe- 


fence of Hoops and Canvas. 

When by frequent Watering and Shade they 
have been brought to Root, they muſt be taken 
up and planted ſeparately in Pots, taking up a good 
Ball of Earth with them, and watering them care- 
fully as well as ſhading till they have taken Root. 
After this they are to be ſet in the ſame Place 


with the other Greenhouſe Plants, and houſed 


with them in Autumn. | 

They will flower the ſecond Year; and all 
the Caution that need be given the Gardener 
is, that he leaves them to Nature in their 
Growth. ' The more Branches they throw out 
the better, and the Wildneſs of their F orm 


ſhould be encouraged rather than retrenched, for 


it is their proper Beauty. 


3. GOLDEN CUDWEED. 


 Linn&vus has reduced this Plant to the | 
humbler Claſs of Cudweeds, which thoſe who 


wrote leſs correctly called by the ſounding 
Name of Elichryſum. In this Bozrnaave and 
CommELine had agreed, and they were Au- 
thorities Men could not bluſh to follow. 
Botknaave named it Elichryſum Africanum folio 
oblongo tomentoſo, caulem ampleftente, fore luteo : 
yellow African Elichryſum, with an oblong, 


- woolly Leaf, embracing the Stalk; and Com- 


MELINE, Elicbryſium Africanum latrifolium fætidum 
capitulo aureo. LIix N us, having better fixed 
the Diſtinctions of Genera in the Syngene/ious 
Claſs, refers this to the Gnaphalium,. and adds as 
the Diſtinction of the Species, Foliis amplexicau- 
libus ſpatulatis ramis patentibus corymbis aggregatis : 
Cudweed with ſpatulate Leaves ſurrounding the 
Stalk; and ſpreading Branches crowned with 
gluſter'd Heads. 


The Root is long, and furniſhed wirh innu- 
merable Fibres, 

The Stalk is thick, round, firm, 3 and 
woolly; and riſes to two Foot in Height, 
ſpreading every Way innumerable Branches, which 
ſtand wide, looſe, and ſcattered. 

The Leaves are large, oblong, and of the 
| fame woolly Aſpect with the Stalk. They ſur- 
| round it at the Baſe, and they are broadeſt 
toward the middle, waved at the Edges, and 
obtuſe. 

The Flowers crown the Extremities of all 
the Branches, and on the principal of them 
form large and handſome Heads. They are of 
a very delicate yellow, bright and ſhining, and 
have the additional Value of being very laſting. 
The common Cup is rounded, large, and com - 
poſed of Scales of an oblong Shape, lying looſely 
over one another; and the upper one ſtanding 


more 
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A COMPLEAT BO D 
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more free than the reſt. The Flower is of rhe | 
compoſite Kind, and is a Diſk, to which the 
upper Scales of the Cup ſerve as Rays. 

The Floſcules compoſing this are numerous ; 
their Form is tubular, and they are cut into five 


Segments at the Rim, which turn back. 


The Filaments on each Flbſcule are five ;- and 
they are ſhort. and crowned with long coaleſcent 
Buttons, forming a hollow Cylinder. | 
In the Centre of theſe riſes a ſingle Style of 
the Length of the Filaments, crowned with a 
ſplit Head. This takes its Origin from the 
Head of a coronated Seed, and that afterwards 
ripens in due Time. 


Among theſe appear certain ſingle Styles; they 


riſe naked from Rudiments of . without 


Petal or Filaments; theſe it is the Cvftom of | 


Botany to call Female Flowers. 

The compoſite Kinds in general, have two 
Kinds of Flowers, Hermaphrodite and Female, 
but this is an uncommon Diſpoiition : 
cuſtomary for the Hermaphrodite Floſcules to 


. occupy the whole Diſk without Mixture; and 


for the Female to ſurround the Edge in Rays. 
The Claſs of the Plant is to be traced in the 
Hermaphrodite Floſcules. The Buttons in theſe 
coaleſcing into a cylindrick Form, ſpeak it one of 
the Syngene/ia, Theſe and the Female Flowers both 
ripen Seeds, wherefore the Plant belongs to that 


it is 


Order, which comprehends thoſe in which the 


various Impregnation is not neceſſary, the Poly- 


1 ſaperflua. 


* Culture of this Cupweeo. 


The Plant is a Native of Africa, and. thrives 


there is ſome Moiſture, The Sides of Brooks 
which run under the Verge of Foreſts, is its moſt 
fragrant Situation, With us it requires the fame 
light deep Mould, and will live through Winter 
in the well ſheltered Borders of the Garden, 

Mix equal Parts of Pond Mud and Garden 
Mould, and dig -this in two Spades Depth in 
ſome ſmall Spot which has a ſheltered Situa- 
tion. 
On this ſow fume of the well ripened and well 
hardened Seeds. They muſt be ſown here, not 
in a Nurſery, becauſe the Succeſs of the Plant 
depends upon its not being removed. 

When the young Plants appear they muſt be 
thinned to a Foot Diſtance, and from this Time 
weeded and watered. 

April is the beſt Time of putting the Seeds 
into the Ground, and they will flower late the 


— 


Sept. 


— 


there in light, deep, and mellow Soils, where 


ſame Summer, but they will not come to their 


full Perfection till the ſucceeding Year. 

After this there ſhould be a freſh ſowing every 
Seaſon, for the Plants are never fo beautiful as 
the firſt Time they eome into full Flower. 


0 


82. 
Fig. 


thors were not acquainted with it: 


4. NARROW LEAVED HEBENSTRETIA. 


This is a very pretty African Plant, eaſily raiſed, 
and making a pleaſing Variety. The old Au- 
thoſe who firſt 
raiſed it in Europe referred it to the Valerian 
Kinds; and CoMMELINE to the Yalerianellas : he 
calls it Valerianella Africana fruticans folits longis 
& anguſtillimis: ſhrubby ſtalked African Valeria- 
nella, with long and very narrow Leaves. 

The later Writers refer it to the new eſta- 
bliſhed Genus Hebenſtretia, of which we have in 
a, preceding Part of this Work deſcribed another 
Species, with indented Leaves ; from which this 
is diſtinguiſh'd by the Name Hebenſtretia foliis in- 
tegris : undivided leaved Hebenſtretia. 
The Root is brown, long, and ſpreading. 

The Stem is woody, but does not exceed fif- 


teen Inches in Height; it is divided into many 


Branches. The Bark. is brown upon the lower 
Part, but the young Shoots are green, 

The Leaves ſtand irregularly, and in great 
Numbers upon the Branches : they grow ob- 
liquely upright, and farm a kind of abſolute 
Covering for them of conſiderable Thickneſs, 
they are oblong, very narrow, and adhere to the 
Branches without Footſtalks. Their Corgur is a 
freſh and fine green. 

The Flowers grow in long regular Spikes at 
the Tops of all the Branches, and are ſmall and 


a 


white. 


Each has its Cup ſmall, but particular in 


Structure: it is formed of one Piece divided into 
two Lips, and tubular at the Baſe. The upper 
Lip i is ſmall, narrow, and erect; the under longer 
and bent down. 


One Petal forms the Flower : it is tubular at 


the Baſe, and at the Top cut into four Parts: 


theſe make a kind of upper Lip, the lower Lip 
of the Cup ſerving in the Place of a lower. 


The Filaments are four, and they riſe from 
the two Sides of the lower Part of the Flower; 
two of theſe are ſhorter than the others. The 
Buttons are oblong and lateral. The Style is 
ſingle, and has a fine ſmall Head; and there 
follows an n Seed. veſſel containing two 
Seeds. 

The Claſs is found in the different Length 
of the Filaments. The Student has been told 
already, that when two of thefe are longer 
than the others, the Plant is one of the Didy- 
namia : he will remember alſo that the Sub- 
diſtinction into Orders, is in this Claſs founded 
upon the Condition of the Seeds, whether they 
be naked or covered. In this they have a Cap- 
ſule, and the Plant is therefore referred to the 


Angioſpermia. 


cus 


3 Pl. 52. 
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with Flowers. Theſe have a Singularity ihour Sept. | 
them, which never fails to attract even the un- 
| accuſtomed Eye; and gives a Variety beyond 
It is a Greakavſe Plait, and requires a 3 moſt others. 
Soil. In this it may be raiſed from Seeds, or | The other Way of raiſing it by Cuttings is 
Cuttings but the former in this, as in all Otter, ealy, and with due Care will furniſh very pretty 
Caſes, is the better Method... Plants. 3 
Which ever is choſen, che Soil ſhould bo ths The Seafon for this is July, and we have be- 
ſame, freſh Mould from a hilly Paſture, with 2 fore ditected the Gardener at that Time always 
Mixture of Wood-pite Earth and clean Sand, of | to have two Beds prepared for the Purpoſe of 
each one fourth the Quantity of the Mould. _ Cuttings ; one for thoſe of hardier, the other of 
«© The Seeds are to be ſown in a Pot of this; the tenderer Kind, | 
and raiſed by the Help of a Bark-bed; as we have | - The Cuttings of this Hebenſtretis ſhould be 
directed on former Occaſions z and when the | planted in the latter Bed, which has a Quantity 
Plants are large enough to be taken up, each of Dung under it, and a covering over. 
muſt be planted in a Pot of the ſame Mould, and They ſhould be the Shoots of the ſame Year, 
again ſet up to the Rim in the ſame Bed till well and they muſt have good Watering, If the 
' Footed ; then they muſt by degrees be hardened | Mould be well cloſed about them at firſt, this 
to the Air, by admitting it in the Middle of the | will toon. give them a Tendency to rooting ; and 
Day; and when they can bear 1 it; they mult be | with the Advantage of the Shelter of 0 anvas 
ſet out among the Greenhouſe Plants, and houſed | drawn over the Hoops, they will be ſo well 
with them in Winter. | | | rooted in ſeven Weeks, that they may be taken 
The ſecond Year they will flower; and if all up and planted in ſeparate Pots. Theſe muſt 
the Branches are permitted to grow as Nature | be ſet under the ſame Shelter till they are well 
throws them out, the Plant will form a very | eftabliſhed; and then they are to be placed out 
pretty Buſh, and be covered all over the Top | amongithe Greenhouſe Plants. 


Cultire of this Hanzusrarris. 
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„ YELLOW OCTIDENFAL CASSIA. 


Pl. 5 This will require ſome Care in the Gardener to | vey this Character, and ſometimes when there are 
Fig 5 bring it to flower in Perfection, but there is Ele- | more; but, in general, as the Number of Spe- 
gance enough im its Appearance very well 'to | cies increaſes, the Diſtinction becomes more com- 
return the Attention. | plicate, and each muſt be characterized by a 
The old Authors could not be 'acquainted | Name conſiſting of more Words. This Li1w- 
with it, for it is no where native except in the ] Nx us has found neceſſary on all ſuch Occaſions, 
American Iſlands, and chiefly in the hotteſt of | and he has executed it with ſufficient Care and 


them. 92 | — Accuracy. 
COMMELINE calls it, Sena ſpuria occidentalis The Root is woody, long, and ſpreading. 
odore opii viroſo orobi Pannonici foliis mucronatis gla- | The Stem is tolerably "xa upright, and di- 


bris : baſtard Sena of the Weſt Indies, with Leaves vſded into many Branches: the Bark on the main 
like the Hungarian Orobus, ſmooth and pointed, Stem is olive coloured, ſpotted with brown, and 
and with an offenſive Smell reſembling that of full of riſing Warts or Protuberances. Nor is 
Opium. this all its Irregularity; for there run downward 
LINMN Rus, who baniſhed all idle Dibindions, from the Footſtalks of each Leaf, alſo two Ribs 
refers this to the Caſſia K ind, to which alſo by of a, paler Colour. 
its Characters the Tree Sena palpably belongs; The Leaves are numerous, and of a freſh 
and adds as the Diſtinction of the Species, folits Pleaſant green. They are in a great meaſure ir- 
.quinque-jugatis, ovato lancealatis, margine ſeabris, regular, for Nature indulges in her Wildneſs in 
exterioribus majoribus glandula baſeos; petiolorum: | their Compoſition; but toward the upper Parts 
Caſſia with Leaves of five Pairs of Pinnæ, which of the Branches, there are uſually ſeveral perfectly 
are of an oval lanceolate Form, rough at the formed. Theſe always conſiſt of five Pairs of 
Edges, largeſt out ward, and have Glandules at Pinnæ, with an odd one at the End; but the 
the Baſe of the Footſtalks. ſeveral Pairs do not ſtand regularly oppoſite to 
This is a long Name; but the Student--will| | one another. 
underſtand the Reaſon, when we have told him] The Uncertainty in the Formation of theſe 
the Genus Caſſia comprehends a, great Number wil Leaves is ſo great, that ſometimes the extream 
Species. Pinna is wanting; and in others, the reſt are diſ- 
When a Genus conſiſts of one Plant, the ſingle | poſed ſo wildly, that they ſeem independent of 
Name is ſufficient; when of two, an Epithet of | one. another; and look like ſo many Leaves on 
Diſtinction is to be affixed to each, ſhewing 1 the a Branch, not ſo many Parts of one Leaf upon a 
Character by which they differ: when there are common Footſtalk. 
no more than two, one Word will uſually con-“ The Flowers are large and beautiful; their 
No 52. {56 Colour 
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Sept. 


Pl. 52. 
Fig. 6. 


Colour an elegant yellow. Each bas its ſlight Cup | 


formed of five looſe Leaves, hollows, coloured, 
and of ſhort Duration. 


The Body of the Flower is Cal of five 
Petals, and theſe are large, rounded, hollowed, 
and ſomewhat irregular ; the two loweſt in each 
Flower being larger than the others, and more 
open and diſtant. F 

In the Centre ſtand ten F laments x z they are 
long, ſlender, drooping, and of various Lengths 
and Conſtruction. The three uppermoſt are 
ſhorter than the others; the three lowermoſt 
longer ; and the three loweſt Buttons are much 
larger than the others, and of a hooked Figure. 
They have each a Beak, and they ſplit at the 
Top. 

The four Side Antheræ, or Buttons, have no 
Beak, and they alſo ſplit when ripe; the three 
upper ones are diſtin& from all theſe, very ſmall, 
and ſcarce perfect, or filled with the Farina. This 
is very ſingular in the Character of the Caſſia, 
but all the Species of that Genus are alike in it. 
The Diſproportion does not affect the Claſs of 
the Plant; that is found from the Number of 


the Filaments; and as they are ten in Number, 


it is the Decandria, the tenth in the Linnæan 
Syſtem. | 

The Style is ſingle and ſhort; it riſes from a 
long Rudiment of a Fruit, fixed upon a Foot- 
ſtalk, and is crowned with an obtuſe aſſurgent 
Head. This ſingle Style refers it to the firſt 
Order under the tenth Claſs, the Monogynia. 


The Seed-veſſe] is an oblong Pod divided into 


ſeveral Partitions by tranſverſe Plates, and i it con- 


tains numerous round Seeds. 


{ 


Culture of this Cass1a. 


It is found in thoſe warm Parts of the World 


| where native, in deep mellow Earth, where there 


is ſome Moiſture. ' With us it never thrives ſo 
well as in a Stove z but, with good Management, 
it will live expoſed in Summer among the Green- 
houſe Plants, and * en with them in 
Winter. 

The Method of raifing it 1s fin! Seeds, or 
Cuttings ; and either Way it requires the com- 
mon Management with ' thoſe Plants whole nativg 
warm Climates make them tender here, 


The Seed, if that Method be followed, would 
be obtained from Jamaica, or ſome other Place 
where it is perfect; and ſown early in March upon 
a common Hot: bed of Dung with other tender 
Plants. 


The young Plants muſt be removed to a ſecond 
Hot-bed, when the reſt from the ſame Bed are 
tranſplanted ; and after this, when they have got 
three or four Inches in Height, they muſt be 
tranſplanted into ſeparate Pots. Theſe muſt be ſet 
under a Frame, and ſhaded till the Plants are 
well rooted ; and after this removed either into 
the Stove, or into the Place where the Green- 
houſe Plants are kept, according to the intended 
Management. 


When the Method by Cuttings is preferred, i it 
muſt be done in the Manner directed for thoſe 
of other tender Plants, and at the ſame Seaſon. 

The Cuttings muſt be of that Year's Growth; 
the Bed muſt have Dung underneath, and an 
arched Covering. When the Cuttings are well 
rooted, they muſt be planted into ſeparate Pots, 
and ſet in the Stove, or out among the Green- 
houſe Plants as the others. 


6. 


This is another of thoſe elegant Africans which 
furniſh our Greenhouſes and Stoves at once with 
Variety and Beauty. The old Authors did not 
know it; and CoMMELINE, who has elegantly fi- 
gured and deſcribed it, calls it by another Name: he 
ranks it with the Coma Aureas, and calls it Coma 
Aurea Africana frufticans foliis glaucis & in extre- 
mitate trifidis : ſhrubby Coma Aurea with blue, 
green Leaves, divided at the End into three 
Parts. | 

Van Roven and LIN N us refer it to the 


tantolina; and the latter diſtinguiſhes it from the | 


numerous other Species of that Genus, by the 
Addition of Corymbis ſimplicibus faſtigiatis foliis 
irilobis cunei-formibus: Santolina with ſimple 
Cluſters at the Tops of the Stalks, and with 
wedge-like Leaves divided into three Parts. This 
Name very happily expreſſes the Form of the 
Leaf, which is oblong, broadeſt and trifid at 
the Extremity, and ſmaller to the Baſe. | 


This is the Senſe of the Term Cunei-form, | 


2 


THREE FORKED SANTOLINA. 


wedge-like applied to a Leaf; the Length is 
greater than the Breadth, and it grows ſmaller 
from the Extremity to the Baſe. 

The Species of Santolina are very numerous; 
but this Form of the Leaf, with the three Divi- 
ſions at the Extremity, is a Character found in no 
other. 

The Root is woody, divided into many Parts, 
and ſpreading. 

The Stem is woody, two Foot or more in 
Height, and divided into numerous Branches. 

The Bark is brown, the young Shoots are of a 
pale ſilvery grey, and the whole Shrub, when 
ſuffered to grow in its natural Wildneſs, is very 
elegant. 

The Leaves are of a pale blueiſh, or greyiſh 
green, and have the ſame ſilvery Aſpect with the 
young Shoots. They have no Footſtalks, but 
adhere to the Branches by their narrow Baſe, and 
ſtand irregularly. 


The Flowers are numerous, and crown the 


Branches 
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pearly Hue of the young Shoots and Leaves, it 
forms a fine Contraſt. 

The Flowers are of the compoſite naked Kind; 
that is, they are formed of little Floſcules cluſter'd 
together in a common Cup, but not eaged by 


Rays. 


Theſe Flowers which . call compoſite and 


diſcoide, Linn&vs calls, in general, aggregate. 
That Term he uſes in Diſtinction from ſimple 
Flowers. Theſe are ſuch as ſtand ſingle in their 
Places, and have their proper Organs diſtin&t. 

The Aggregate are ſuch as ſtand cluſtered in 
little Heads, and have ſome part of the impreg- 
nating. Organs ſerving in common. 

The Cluſter in the Cup is in this Caſe under- 
ſtood as the Flower ; and theſe ſmall Flowers, of 
which it is compoſed, are named Floſcules. 

This is the Condition of every aggregate 
Flower, and theſe LIxN us ſubdivides under 
ſeveral Heads, of which one is the umbellate, 


which has the Flowers ſupported on Footſtalks, 


all riſing from one common Point at the Head 
of the Stalk. To this Kind the preſent Santolina 
belongs, and this will lead the Student to under- 
ſtand that Diſtinction. | 

The Claſs of the Plant is to be ſought in the 
Condition-of the Floſcules. 

The Cup that contains them is of a half round 
Form, and is compoſed of oblong and ſomewhat 
oval Scales, which lie over one another, and are 
pointed and bent inwards, | 

The Floſcules exceed the Scales of the Cup in 
Length, and are numerous, and all alike; ſur- 
rounded by no Rays, nor intermixed with diſtinct 
Female Flowers. 

Each is formed of one Petal, and is tabular} ; 
wideſt at the Mouth, and there divided into five 
Segments which turn back. 

Five very ſhort and very lender Filaments are 
placed in each Floſcule; and on theſe are as 
many long Buttons, which- coaleſcing, form a 
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Claſs alſo the Generality of the aggregate Flowers 


are to be referred. 

The Style is ſingle, and of the Length of the 
Filaments; and it riſes from an oblong Rudi- 
ment of a Seed, marked with four Ridges, whigh, 
give it a ſquare Appearance. 9 

Every Floſcule ripens its Seed; and coin 
their Buttons mutually impregnate the Rudi-, 
ments in one another; each could ſubſiſt and 
perfect the Seed alone: this refers the Plant to 
that Order, under the Syngeneſic ious : Claſs, which, 
Linn&vs has diſtinguiſhed by the Terms Po- 
lygamia equalis. . 


ö 


Culture of this SaxTOLINA. 


It is a Native of the Cape of Good Hape, n | 


it grows moſt favourably, in rich Soils, by the 


Sides of Woods, where there is ſome Shelter, and 
where the Ground is not too dry. Ser 

This ſhould lead us to its Culture. A Com- 
poſt made of equal Parts of Garden Mould, and 
Pond Mud, with a little Cow Dung well rotted, 
will very well ſupply the Place of its native Soil; 
and to have it in the full Perfection, we ſhould 
allow it the Stove Heat : but it is not confined 
to that degree; for where there is a good Green- 
houſe for Winter ſhelter, it may be very. well 
preſerved without. 

The Seeds ſometimes ripens with us, * it 
may be raiſed from them: but it is not worth 
while either to run that Hazard, or take the 
Trouble of ſending for them from the Cape; for 
it will grow freely from Cuttings. 

The Seaſon for this is ſome Time in Puly ; ; 
they ſhould be taken from vigorous and healthy 
Plants, and planted in the Bed made up at that 
Time with Dung for the tenderer Kinds. 

The Method is to be the ſame with that we 
have juſt directed, and there needs no new Rule 
for this. 


II. 


Of the making of GRAVEL WALKS. 


Directions for chuſing a Spot of Ground 
for a Garden, and diſpoſing it in a regular Man- 
ner. We have there gone through the gene- 
ral Conſideration of a Garden, and are here to 
deſcend to Particulars: of theſe Gravel Walks are 
firſt to be conſidered, their Advantage being ſuch 


them depending in a great meaſure on their firſt 
Conſtruction. 

The Advantage of Gravel and Graf is in a 
manner peculiar to the Engliſh Gardens, and it 
becomes us to make the moſt of our natural 
Benefits. * | 


as nothing elſe can ſupply, and the Pleaſure of 


We have in the two preceding Numbers given | 


_— 


We muſt admire the Taſte of LE NorRE in 
the Royal Gardens of France; but while we do 
him the due Honour for their Diſpoſition, with 
what Concern do we look upon ſuch Walks laid 
in looſe Mould, and ſuch Plantations without 
Verdure between. The great Part of a Garden 
muſt neceſſarily fall under the Articles of Graſs and 
Gravel, and in theſe we are qualified to excel all 
the World: but ſo little Care is taken in many 
Places of them, and ſo little is known of them in 
others, that we ſee Turf in expenſive Gardens of 
our own, which would diſgrace thoſe of leſs happy 
Countries ; and Gravel, upon which ic is worſe 
walking than on the Alleys of a Kitchen Ground. 


CHAP. 


Pg 


0 F GARDENING. 77 
© Branches in broad Cluſters. Their Colour is a Cylinder. This determines the Claſs of the Plant, | Sept 
EI perfect gold yellow ; and with the filvery or | it ſhews it to be one of the Hngengſia, to which 
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_ not the Appearance of Gravel. A 


walk upon them. This is one Extream in the 


the Feet: neither do they lie firm unleſs in dry | 
Weather, and with very good Management. 


of ruſty Iron; both theſe are very difagreeable. 


the next Conſider: tion is the laying i it. 


of the Clos of GRAVEL. 


＋ O kave 8500 Grivel. te Walks Fir be 


Care in new Gardens, it will always be. worth 
while to rake it up, and new make the Wilks" 
in old ones, whete they are fotind bad. The” 
we are famous in England for fine Gravel; yet 
wg have alſo ſuch as is bad; und there will TOY 
deal of the future Succeſs depend upon the Enke 
in this Article. 

Gravel is a Collection of ſmall Pebbles ad 


among them. We have Pebbles in vaſt Maſſes 
with hone of this Loam; but they do not plo- 


never lie firm in a Walk, either is wel Vcc 
agreeable. 2285 

Putney Heath abounds with thee And weite are 
Garden Walks at Piti, and in öthel near Places, 
kid with tbem, but they have a dll aingy 
Aﬀpett ; the Pebbles lie Iooſe with Hon 
and Gaps between them, and the Wilks have 
Treat deal 
of rolling anſwers very little Purpoſe, they will 
never lie firm, and it is always troubleſome to 


Nature of Gravel; and ſoch i is found in many 
other Places as well as that juſt nam'd: on the 
other hand we have Gravel in which the Loath i is 
too abundant; and this makes Walks grow 
wet in the leaſt rainy Seaſon, and are dirty to 


A Gravel ſhould be choſen Iich is '6f a | 
middle Quality between theſe, neither with too 
little nor too much of the Loam; nor is this 
all: the Loam muſt be of a good Colour, 
or the Walks will never be agreeable to the 
Eye; and there muſt be Flints as well as 
Pebbles, or it will not form a compact Body. 


We have Gravels in which the Loam is | 


brown, and others in which it is of the Colour 


What we expect in a Garden Walk is a clean 
yellow; and this depends 1 moſt of all upon the: 
Colour of the Loam in its Compoſition. 


lie: are not likely as roll into h 6 Walk! 
laid with Judgment; and as "this is the 


the Flints, on the contrary, are in Fragments of 


all Shapes and Sizes 3 cheſe fill up th Hollows, 
and make the Loam lie in ſinalter Parcels, and 
better diſtributed. 
know | what Kind of Gravel he * is wp and 
he will: ſee the Reaſon; 1 JED [OR : 


By this the Gardefier will 


It muft' be ſuch as hat a good Quakitty 
of Flints 4mbng the Pebbles; and a tri6derate 


[0 ortion of a yellow Lam: this, when well 
Flints with more or leſs of a clayey Loam | 
Which Hab 
Walks it the World. If it happens that thete 
perly conſtitute hat is Ana chaſe ; they will | 


managed, will Bind ike à Rock; and it is this 
given us the'"Credit of the fineſt 


is net any Gravel anſwering this' Deſctiprion 


n ne NeighBourho6d of the Place; the 


_ 
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The Uſe of the Flints is very evident, Pebbles 
are round or nearly ſo, and a Parcel of round. 


Gardener” muſt be at the Pains to fend 
ach as Mere is, By än Addition of what it wants. 
If it conſiſts 68ly of Fiifits arid Pebbles, let hitn 
mix up ſome yalow Cliy' and Sand intè à Kind of 
Lom, and work this Well with it: if there be 


Sand looſe wo _=_ Pebbles, let him Add otily 


Clay. 

There will require 2 gen deal of Labour to 
mix up a dude Qukiitity' of 'this well; Biit when it 
is d6H6, the Work Very well anſwers tlie Charge, 
for it will be equal to Ar naturkl Gravel: à little 
Lime may be very property” added to thele Gra- 
vels in the working up, and will make them bind 
the faſter, but the Qdiantity muſt be ſmall, or it 
| will give them a "crumbly Hardneſs, or impair 
their Colour; the People who dig Gravel, ſift it 
in feveral Degrees of Fineneſs; but for Walks no- 
tking more is required than caking out a few of 


| the largeſt Stones; for all ſmall or all large Gravel 


will never anſwer ſo well as that which is mixed 
as we find it in Nature. In the large, When 
all the ſmall has been ſkreened from it, there 
will be Crevices and Hollows too open; and on 
the contrary, the ſmall, when this is ſeparated, 
will be too foft. The large, like Ballaſt on the 
Roads, will want Loam, and the ſmall will 
have too much of it: for in a Manner all the 
Loam will run through the Skreens. Therefore 
where theſe have been injudiciouſly ſeparated, 
the only Thing to be done properly, is to mix 
them again together. 
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III. 


Of doing te WALKS. 


Good G 3 choſen, and che Place 
and Breadth of * Walk marked out, 


Let che Gardener obſerve what he ſees amiſs i in 


1 


"the \ Walks of others, and mend it in theſe he has 
now an Opportunity of making from the Begin- 
| ning. 


He will find that Weeds are a Satis De- 
formity 


FOI K 
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Sept. 


formity to the Walk, and a Torment to the Gar- 


—— dgener: and that all his Cleanlineſs will not keep 


this Walk of a good Colour, unleſs ſome Preven- 
tion be uſed againſt Worms. The Weeds of 
the worſt Kinds will be prevented by a good 
Bottom ; and the Worms entirely. 


Therefore the Space of the Walk being cleared, 
let him bring in à Quantity of Lime Rubbiſh, ſo 
much as will cover it five Inches; and ſpread this 
even. Upon this let him throw ori the Gravel in 
ſuch Quantity as will cover it, when regularly 
ſpread a Foot deep. 

Leſs than this will do, and thoſe who grudge 
the firſt Expence, may content themſelyes with 
about eight Inches; but 'tis beſt to lay on enough 
at once, and a Walk thus bottom'd and thus 
covered, will not be liable to any of the common 
Accidents, but will keep good for a Perſon's Life, 


with the common Care. 


With Regard to the Form of Walks we are, 
as on all other Occaſions, running from one Ex- 
treme to another, equal faulty. 


Our Fathers, not conſidering the Diſcharge of 
Water, laid their Walks of Gravel flat, and as 
the principal Track of Feet was in the middle, 
they ſoon became loweſt in that Part: the Con- 
ſequence was, that every Shower of Rain made a 
Puddle along the middle of the Walk. 


This they contrived to remedy in a very aukward 
and expenſive Manner, by opening Drains under- 
neath, and giving Vent by Stones pierced with 
Holes at eight or ten Foot Diſtance. 

It ſoon after came into their Thoughts to 
ſupply the Place of this ill-looking and charge- 
able Contrivance, by rounding the Walks; and 
this is, where kept in due Bounds, the true 
Method : but we now exceed thoſe Bounds, and 
deſtroy the very Intent arid Purpoſe of our 
Walks, by laying them ſo high in the middle, 
that a Perſon can walk upon no Part of them 
without Pain. 

A flat Surface is the natural Form of Earth on 
which the Foot ſhould tread; and on the other 
hand every Walk ought to be a Segment of a 
Sphere, or otherwiſe the Water will lodge upon 
it: but to accommodate this to its Uſe, at the 


pay 


ſame Time that it is kept dry the Sweep "wy be 
very little. 

We ſee an Inſtance of the bad Practice of 
rounding the Walks too much in ſome of the 
publick Places of Reſort : the Proprietors, finding 
how much they loft by their Walks con- 
tinuing damp ſeveral Evenings after Rain, have 
laid them ſo high rounded, that no Wet can 
lodge upon them. They are never damp, 
but the Feet are put in Pain every Step, and 
the Ancles ſtrained with walking upon them. 

Theſe Extreams let the judicious Gardener 
equally avoid. The Riſe in the middle ſhould 
be ſuch that the Eye may juſt perceive it, and 
the Feet not perceive it at all, A Walk with 
a little Rounding is more agreeable to look 
upon than one that is perfectly flat: but any 
thing more than this is offenſive; it gives a 
Narrowneſs, and an unnatural Shape. The Eye 
is a Judge of what is fit for walking before the 
Feet are brought upon it, and nothing looks 

well that is not ſüited to its Uſe. 

In a Gravel Walk, of twenty-five Foot broad, 
let the Gardener allow a Riſe in the middle of 
five Inches, and in the ſame Proportion whatever 
be the Breadth of the Walk. He will perceive 
that this is caſily reduced to Meaſure, for it is 
the Allowance of one Inch to every four Foot, 
and this ſhould be the Proportion as well in a 
four Foot Walk as a forty Foot. Ir is ſufficient 
to relieve the Eye from the Fatigue of looking 
upon an abſolute Flat, and it anſwers the Pur- 
poſe of throwing off the Rain: this is all the 
Benefit expected from the rounding of Walks; 
and the Proportion we have named, at the ſame 
Time that it gives this, is not in the leaſt 
troubleſome to the F et. 

T he beſt Time for making Gravel Walks 
is in Spring, {6 that all the Gardener can do 
now, is to mark out their Places, pare off the 
Surface ſo far as neceſſary for laying the Bot- 
tom, and fix upon his Spot of Gravel. 


fit alſo, if in Time he ſee that Lime Rubbiſh 
ſhall not be wanting; for in the making a 


large Garden, there will be no ſmall Quantity 
| required for the Bottoms of the ſeveral Walks. 


CHAP. 


IV; 


Of making and keeping the WA 1 K F. 


HE Gardener, having every Thing in Readi- | 


neſs, 13 to begin this Work of making the 
Walks at the latter End of February. The Height 
of the ſeveral Parts muſt be marked by Stakes, | 
and theſe ſhould be fixed even before he be- | 
gins to throw in the Rubbiſh; it is thus every 
Thing will be conducted with Regularity. 
Let the Rubbiſh be thrown in Heaps at ſmall 
Diſtances, proportioned to the Thicknels it is to 
lie, and then be ſpread and laid in the ſame round- 
1. 1 


ing Form that the Gravel | js to lie at laſt; 
but not rolled: the Walk in Rubbiſh muſt 
be of the ſame Form that it is to have entire . 
but if it be rolled, as ſome People practiſe, the 
Gravel does not blend with ir. There will be 
in that Caſe a Bed of Gravel upon a Bed of Lime, 
but the Intent is, that they ſhould unite and form 
one Maſs. 
The Gravel muſt be thrown on as ſoon as the 
Rubbiſh is ſpread, and it muſt be ſpread in the 
71 ſame 


It will be 


Sept. 
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ſame Manner, but with yet greater Regularity, 

The Method is not to ſpread a thick Coat at 
once, but to throw it in thin Parcels one over 
another; and in this Manner let the Walk be 
laid three Inches higher than it is intended to 
remain. 

The Thickneſſes of Gravel and Rubbiſh we 
have allowed already, being uſed, it will be preſſed 
down as much as that Meaſure by that Time it 
is brought to ſhape. 

Let the Gravel be brought directly from the 
Pit to the Walk, and the ſooner it is ſpread, laid, 
and preſſed the better: there is a natural Ten- 
dency in Gravel, ſuch as we directed to be uſed, 
to bind when it firſt comes out of the Earth, 
which is ſoon loſt when it is expoſed to the Air. 
The Reaſon of this is plain: the loamy Part 
is then well mixed among the ſtony, and it has 
its full natural Strength and Clammineſs; where- 


as when the Gravel has been ſome Time expoſed 


in a Heap, the Rains waſh away a Part of it, and 
the Air calcines the reſt; ſo that there neither 
remains enough in Quantity, nor has it the true 
Quality. 

Every one knows that the turning up a clayey 
Soil to the Air breaks it, and takes off the 
Toughneſs: now the Toughneſs in this Earth 
which is blended among the Gravel, is the very 
Quality we want, and ſhould by no Means be 
impaired. 

When freſh Gravel of a good Kind is choſen, 
and the whole is thus made to its true Form, 


E1 


| 


** 


and by frequent heavy Rollings fixed to it, and 


preſerved in it, it becomes that kind of Walk 
Foreigners envy, and which ourſelves never can 
enough value: it is hard, perfectly ſmooth, and 
clean. No Rain penetrates it afterward, and 
every Shower waſhes it. More Height in the 
Middle may be required where a worſe Gravel is 
uſed, or where it is worſe put together; but in this 
Way of making, not only the Form throws off 
the Water, but the compact Nature and Sub- 
{tance of the Gravel does not permit it to remain 
long enough to penetrate. 

The Care and Pains we direct i in the firſt lay- 
ing this Walk, will be very well repaid by its 
future Beauty, and the Eaſe with which it will be 
kept in good Condition. 

Having been once well fixed in every Part, the 
Roller will run eaſily over it for the future ; and 
will keep it in its perfect Form without Trouble: 
but the eaſier the rolling becomes, the oftener 


let it be done, for *tis the Buſineſs to preſerve 


this compact Subſtance and true Surface. 

The great Fault of theſe Walks is the Riſe of 
Weeds upon them; but when this Method is 
obſerved, there is no great Danger of that Miſ- 
chief. Weeds are of two Kinds, perennial and 
annual, the perennial are the only Kinds which 
eould ſhoot up from the Bottom; and theſe in 


— 


| Walk, both theſe Evils are nip'd in the Bud. 


| poſed to the Air. 


Rains, Dews, and Sun, that very Power over 


once common; and - Horſe-radiſh, where it has 


Shepherds Purſe, and Dandelion; theſe are blown 


nothing remains to ſhoot. 


— . 


ill- made Walks are often very troubleſome. Sept. 
I have ſeen Fern and Thiſtles make their Way — 
through a Gravel Walk, upon a Piece that was 


been made in a Part of the Ground where that 
once grew; and theſe have been unconquerable, 
except by a new making of the Walx. 
The other Kinds, which are the moſt com- 
mon, riſe from ſcattered Seeds; as Groundſel, 


about by the Winds, and where they ſtop they 
ſhoot. The picking them out as they appear is 
not difficult, but it is an endleſs Work, and it 
always more or leſs defaces the Gravel. In the 
careful Manner we have directed of making the 


In the clearing away the Ground for the Space 
the Walk is to cover, the Gardener knows he is 
to dig out all large Roots of perennial Weeds 
which are in the Way; and even if this were 
omitted, it would not be eaſy for them to make 
them ſhoot through ſo much Lime Rubbiſh, and 
ſuch a Bed of Gravel; but with that farther Pre- 
caution, it is quite impoſſible there ſhould ve any 
Danger of ſuch Diſturbance. 

At the ſame Time the hard rolling of the 
Walks keeps them ſo firm, and with ſo even a 
Surface, that the Seeds of Weeds which are blown 
on them are in like manner blown off again, and 


The rounded Figure of the Walks aſſiits in 
this; and at the ſame Time the Nature of the 
Loam which binds with the Gravel, 2 it 
unfit for their Vegetation. 

Theſe are the Advantages of good laying and 
frequent rolling of Gravel Walks; and with this 
Care there will be no occaſion for that common 
Practice of breaking them up, and laying the 
Stuff in Ridges every Winter. 

This makes the Walks unſerviceable for a 
great Part of the Year; and is a moſt unreaſon- 
able Practice, for it contradicts the very Nature of 
that eſſential Rule which we have laid down for 
making Walks of Gravel, that has not been ex- 


The throwing them up in Ridges gives the 


them we ſo much wiſh to prevent; and renders 
the Loam brittle, and looſe. The Seeds of 
many Kinds of Weeds are alſo received into it 
while it lies thus, and they ſhoot afterwards. 
The Gravel that is often turned up in this Manner 
never can bind well ; and inſtead of preventing 
Weeds, the very Practice occaſions them. 


When the Surface is hard and ſmooth, the 
Seeds cannot lie upon it, nor could they ſtrike if 
they were to remain; or if they did, the next 
rolling would deſtroy them in the Shoot. This 
therefore is the Way to make and oe] theſe 
Walks Perfect. 


SHA. 
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Places. 


of GRASS. 


\ HE Conſideration of Graſs naturally ſuc- 
ceeds that of Gravel : 

eſſential Parts of a Garden in which we have the 
Means of exceeding, all the World ; and in this, 
as well as the other, the common Practice is 
very imperfect. 

As it is a Beauty in a Gravel Walk to appear 
a little rounded, ſo the proper Form of Graſs 
Walks is a perfect Flat. It is not always the Na- 
ture and Situation of the Ground will admit of 
this; but when it is neceſſary to depart from it, the 
Art is to conceal it from the Eye. As the proper 
Form of a Graſs Walk is Flatneſs, this ſhould 
always be preſerved in Appearance, if it cannot 
be given in Reality. 

When the Ground is naturally dry, the Sur- 
face of the Graſs Walks ſhould be perfectly flat; 
but when ſomewhat moiſt, there muſt be allowed 


it is another of thoſe 


a little Roundneſs to prevent the Water from 
lodging on any Part. 

In this Caſe alſo it will be proper to cut 
Water Tables on each Side; they will at once 
drain the Body of the Walk, and give it a clean 
Edge. 

Beſide Walks, we are to conſider Grafs | in the 
Capacity of making Plats and Lawns, and thoſe 
ſeveral other Parts of a Garden which are to be 
covered with it, whether for the Softneſs and 
Coolneſs of walking in the Summer, for the Con- 
traſt of Flowers and Plantations. 

What we have to obſerve in regard to the Na- 
ture of Graſs, is the ſame with reſpe& of all 
theſe ; we ſhall therefore conſider only the Form 
and Conſtruction of the Walks firſt, and after- 
wards the covering them with this evcrlaſting 
Carpet. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Conſtructiom of GRASS WALKS. 


HE Graf Walks in a Garden Meni be 


fewer in Number than the Gravel, becauſe 
they are not of ſuch conſtant Uſe ; but for this 
very Reaſon they ſhould be ſpacious ; and there 
ſhould be contrived a very conſiderable Part in Plats, 
or other Graſs Work, becauſe this green is more 
natural, and more pleaſing to the Eye; and more 
of the true Taſte of a Garden than the Gravel. 
There is no Error in Gardening greater than 
that of making Graſs Walks too narrow. It is 
wrong in thoſe of the other Kind, - becauſe it gives 
them a poor confined Look, but it is doubly 
amiſs in theſe ; 
unnatural, and the Graſs cannot thrive in them. 
The Compaſs and Quantity of Ground to be 
allowed to this kind of Work, ſhould never re- 
ſtrain the Breadth ; for *tis better to have a broad 
and ſhort Walk than a long narrow one; and 
much more creditable to have but one good one, 


than half a Dozen trifling ones. 


The Breadth and Length being thus marked 
out, let the Gardener conſider the Nature of the 
Ground before he proceeds, that he may know 
whether they ſhould be made in a perfect flat, or 
with ſome rounding. Whichever kind be proper, 
let the Ground be laid with perfect Regularity. 

Let him begin by paring off the natural Sur- 
face; and if the Walk is to be flat, let him lay 
it to a true Level; if to be rounded, let him in 
the ſame Manner take Care that it be done with 
Truth. The Riſe muſt be very ſmall, an Inch 
and half is ſufficient in a Walk of five and twenty 
Foot. Let this be. marked by Stakes in ſeveral 


When the Surface is pared off, let all the Roots 
of perennial Weeds' be dug out with the greateſt 
Care: then let the Surface be broke with a 
Pick-axe, and raked to Shape, and the Quantity 


3 


becauſe it is not only poor, but | 
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of an Inch and half of fine Garden Mould be 
ſtrewed over it. 

Let this be again raked and brought to the 
exact Form, and there is then the Bed of the 
Walk made; and it is ready for the Graſs whe- 
ther that be to be given by Seed or Turfing. 

The Method by Seed is eaſy, but it is not 
comparable to the other. There is great Diffi- 
culty in getting good Seed : for that from a com- 
mon Hayſtack is by no means proper. 

Thoſe who chuſe this Method muſt get the 
Seed from the Graſs of a clean up- land Paſture; 
and it muſt be ſcattered over the Bed of the Walk 
very thick, and raked in; levelling the Surface to 
a Truth as before. After this it muſt be care- 
fully weeded, and afterwards rolled in the ſame 
manner as thoſe made with Turf. 

This is the Method of ſowing, but we have 


ſaid the other is preferable : it does the Buſineſs 


ſooner, and much more perfectly. The Graſs 
from fowing riſes ſlow, and thin, but the other at 
once is in full Perfection. 


If the Choice therefore be to turf the Walk, 


the Method is the ſame in preparing the Bed, 


only the Surface muſt be watered before the Turf 


is laid down. 


The great Article is the proper Choice of the 
Turf. It ſhould be ſuch as is covered with a 


| very thick ſhort Graſs, and is as free as poſſible 


from Weeds. | 
Let the Gardener look over the Ground whence 
he is to take it with a careful Eye, and chuſe, if 


_ poſſible, a Spot where there is not the leaſt Mix- 


ture of any other Growth among the Graſs, and 
where the Graſs itſelf is thick. | 
The Intent of a Graſs Walk is perfect green; 
and every Thing that interferes with the Unifor- 
mity of that Colour ſpoils it. All tall Weeds 
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Sept. are hateful cb when 1 are cut away their 

— Stumps and Bottoms are unpleaſing in the high- 
eſt degree both to the Eye and to the Feet. 
Daiſies, tho* low, are yet very ungraceful when 
there are too many of them. 

The Gardener finds continual Mowings neceſ- 
ſary where theſe little Flowers abound, and yet it 
does not anſwer the Purpoſe: the hydra Heads 
ſeem to grow beneath the Scythe, and if all be cut 
off at Evening, there will be Millions open by 
the ſucceeding Noon. They are very pretty in 
Meadows; but in the Graſs Work of a- Garden, 
they break in upon that Uniformity of Colour 
which is the great Article of Beauty. 

The only proper Mixture with the Graſs of 
Turf for Walks is the White Trefoil. It is a 
ſmall Kind of this Plant which grows on Com- 
mons, whoſe Leaves are numerous, their Foot- 
ſtalks ſhort, and their Colour a fine green: 


theſe mix well with the Graſs, and form a fine 
green thick Bottom, and the Flowers in this 
Kind are few; they are not collected in Heads as 
the other Trefoils, but ſtand ** and near the 
Ground. 

This little Trefoil therefore has all the oo 
ties requiſite to thicken and improve the ca 
ing of Turf; and its being plentiful in the Spat 
whence that is to be taken, is an Advantage, not 
a Hurt, but this is the _ Weed that ſhould be 
admitted. 

Such a Spot being b let the Gardener 
prepare for the Work with Alacrity and Diſ- 
patch; Graſs is very hardy; but we wiſh it to 
grow without a Check when laid down in its 
new Place; and to this there requires Expedition 
in the laying, a due Thickneſs of the Body, and 
a good Preparation of the Bed on which it is to 
be laid. Theſe we are now to conſider, 


1 HAI. 


Of cutting and laying the TURF. 


T the ſame Time that an inferior Hand is 
employed in clitting up the Turf, let the 
Gardener himſelf he preparing the Bed for it. 
We have directed the Walk to be laid naked, 
and to have an Inch and half of fine Mould upon 
it: what he is now to do is to ſee that the Sur- 
face be true according to the Deſign, and then he 
is to ſprinkle it well over with Water. 

The Turf freſh cut from the Common is to 
be immediately laid down in perfect Regula- 
rity ; and when laid and beat, let it have ano- 
ther good Watering. We know Turfing will 
ſucceed, that is done with half this Trouble, but 
we lay down the Method by which the Succeſs 
will be perfect. 

The beſt Time is Evening; the beſt Weather 


ſuch as is cloudy and inclined to Rain; and to do 


| it in the moſt perfect Manner, only a ſmall Space 


of the Walk ſhould be covered at a Time. 
When the whole is thus laid, let it be lightly 
rolled with a wooden Roller, and Care taken that 
this preſſes equally, and is well managed, other- 
wiſe it will injure the Shape of the Walks, eſpe- 
cially of thoſe which are laid with a little round. 
After this firſt rolling it ſhould lie to be re- 
freſhed by ſome good Showers ; and when about 


{ three Parts dried from them, it ſhould be rolled 


Sept. 
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again with the ſame Caution; after this it ſnould 


be left till the Ground is well dried, and then 
rolled with a heavier Roller. 

Thus the Walk will be kept to its true Form, 
the Turfs will be blended into one compact cover- 
ing, and the whole will be perfected. 


CH A P. VIII. 
Of keeping Graſs in Order. 


HE firſt Annoyance the Gardener will per- 

ceive on his Graſs Walks is from Worm 
Caſts: theſe will be very frequent, and unleſs | 
timely deſtroyed, a great Blemiſh. The Me- 
thod is to break and ſpread them upon the Sur- 
face with long, tough, and pliable Aſh-poles. 
This anſwers the double Purpoſe of clearing them 


they are a very rich Dreſſing; and being thus 


ſpread upon the Surface, 3 the en 
of the Graſs. 


The Care of Weeds has been in a great mea- 
ſure obviated, by chuſing a Turf naturally free 
from them; but if any appear, they muſt be 
drawn out with great Care. 


After this the whole Care will conſiſt in fre- 
quent Rolling and Mowing. The oftener this 


off the Walks, and of mowing the Ground, for | 


is done the evener will be the Surface, and the 


| thicker the Bottom. 


It is uſeful at all Times, but moſt eſſential in 
Autumn. The Mowings ſhould be more fre- 
quent than ordinary at that Time, for nothing 
can keep the Turf green in Winter but the pre- 
venting its ſhooting up into high Blades at this 
Seaſon, 

In all theſe Rollings, both of Graſs and Gravel, 
Care mult be taken that they are not damaged in 
the doing it by the Feet of the Men, or Forks 
who draw.the Rollers. 

The Horſes ſhould be without Shoes, and have 
their Feet covered with Woollen Mufflers ; and 
the Men ſhould wear for this Purpoſe Shoes that 
are made flat, and have no riſing Heels. 
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— ſo freely with us from Seed, and makes | beſide that to wlidſe Genus it was feferred: — 
1 53 ſo agreedble a Variety among the larger even hs Name of that Genus is yery unſcienti- 

ig. 1. 


fick; 


and more ſpecious Stove Plants, that it very well 
deſerves the Attention of all who have Opportu- 
nities of raiſing it: nor is the Stove Heat to be 
ſuppoſed eſſential to its flowering 3 it ſucceeds 
beſt with that Management, but will live with- 
out that Advantage in a warm and well ſheltered 
Place. 

The old Writers could not ba acqu ainted ach 
it, for 'tis not hative any where but in the Ame- 
rican Iſlands. We owe the firſt tolerable Account 
of it to PLUKENET, who ſeeing ſomething of a 
| Reſemblance of two Plants, the ſmall Centaury and 
the Saint Jobn's Wort, in it, named from both, 
Centaurium minus Hypericoides fore luter, lini capi- 
tulis: flax headed yellow Saint John's Wort like 
ſmall Centaury. 

LiIxN us refers it to a new Genus Exacum; 
and as there is another Species whoſe Flowers are 
ſeſſile, he diſtinguiſhes this by the Footſtalks to 
them. Exacum floribus pedunculatis: Exacum with 
Flowers on Footſtalks. | 

We have an Inſtance in theſe two Names of 
PLuKENET and Linx&vs's, of the Imperfection 
of Botany till the laſt Author's Time; and of the 
Improvement it owes, to his. clear Judgment in 
this great Article of ſpecifick Diſtinctions. 

To underſtand any Thing by PruxkENET's 

Numb. LIII. 


whien the two other Plants, and its 
Character ate known, we find that this be- 
fore us belongs neither td that Genus, nor has 
any diſtinct or propet | Reſetnblance * the other 
= 

Such was the uncertain State 6f botanical 
| Knowledge, ſo vague its Terms, and fo unſettled 
its Diſtinctions. A Plant was known by the 
Name its firſt Finder gave it, however improper; 
and this travelling from Mouth to Mouth, all 
that was called the Sciente was remembering it: 
Men were content to call him a Botaniſt, who 
knew Plants by their Names; and he was the 
beſt who knew moſt in Number. 

From this Confuſion and Error, the n 
Swede reſcued the Science: he gave Names to 
appropriated Aſſortments of Plants agreeing in 
obvious Characters; and to be called a Botaniſt 
now, it is needful to follow him through the Va- 
rieties of Nature, and learn them. 

Tis thus in the preſent Inſtance; and what 
was ſuppoſed to tender the Science difficult in 
this, arid other Caſes, is at length found to make 
it clear. 

Linnevs finding this and the other Plant we 
have named, diſtin& from all others in their 
Characters, yet mutually agreeing in them, ſepa- 
7 rated 
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Stalk is pale, it is ting d. 


rated them from all; and united them together, | 
conſtituting the Genus Exacum. 

The C haraQters | {this convey the gcheral 
Idea of che Plant and this ſhort Addition, ori- 
bus pedunculatis, its certain, determinate, OS. Tpe- 
cifick Diſtinction. 

The Root is long 
with a few Fibres. 

The Stalk is round, erect, and at the Top 

divided in a rogular and elegant mapner into a 
number of Branches, which by their Subdiviſions 
form a round large Head. The Colour of the 
ren, with brown, or red 
toward the Bottom; and is lightly ſtriated. 

The Leaves are placed in Pairs; they are ſmall, 


, lender, white, and hung 


of the lanceolate oval Formk: that is, "narrow | 


at the Baſe, broadeſt at A little Diſtance from it, 
and thence ſmaller agai til they terminate ob- 
tuſely. 
The Flowers are ſmall; but they are innume- 
rable; they are elegantly placed, ſtarry, of a 
Gold yellow, and ſpread all over the broad Head 
by the Subdiviſions of the Branches. 

Each Flower has its little four leaved Cup, 
which remains when it is fallen, defending the 
Seed-veſſel. The Leaves are oval, obtuſe, and 
riſe obliquely upwards. The Structure of the 
Flower itſelf is very ſingular: it is formed of one 
Petal; and at the Baſe is hollow, ſwelled, and 
in a manner globular-. This Part is of the | 
Length of the Cup. The Rim is cut into four 
oblong and expanded Segments. 

In the Centre are placed four thready Fila- 
ments, crowned with roundiſh Buttons. The Ru- 


diment of the Seed - veſſel fills the tubular Part of 


the Flower; and the Style which riſes from it 
is ſingle,. and of the Length of the Filaments, 
which is equal to that of the Gu © of the 


| Petal. 


Pl. 53 


Fig. 2. one of the moſt conſpicuous as well as moſt ele- 


The Head 18 chick pe roundiſh. b 
Tbe. Seed-veſſt] is royndiſh, but compreſſed | 


and furrowed on each Side, and divided into | 


— 


two Cells: in each of which are contained nume- 
rous Seeds, with a large Receptacie. This is the 
Head, the: firſt Deſcriber of the Plant reſembled 
to that of Flax, It is of the Bigneſs of the Cup 
which remains with it, as does often alſo the 
Flower faded, and without Colour. 

The Claſs is obvious: four Filaments refer it 
4 to the Tetrandria, the fourth in the Linnæan Sy- 
ſtem, and the ſingle Style ſhews it to be one of 


poop che apt Oper pt pa iris 


Culture * b Exacum. 
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To fee this little Plant i in its full Perfektion, it 
ſhould be allowed all the Advantages we beſtow 
upoti the more ſpecious and gaudy. Kinds of the 
lame, Quarter of the World : and this will be 
very eaſy to thoſe who raiſe others. It is natu- 
turally found in dry and half burnt Soils; and 
this muſt teach us its fit Compoſt : Paſture Earth 
with ſome Sand and Wood- pile Mould will very 
well anſwer the Purpoſe; or any of the light, 
and not too rich Compoſts may be taken. 

A Pot ſhould be filled with this early in 
- Spring, and let ſome Seeds obtained from its 
native Country, or ſaved here, be ſcattered over 
the Surface; and covered with a Straws-breadth 
of the ſame Mould: let the Pot be ſet up to the 
Rim in a ke ene and the Mould at Times 
watered. : 

When the Plants have a little Strength, let 
them be thinned by pulling up the worſt, till 


according to its Size, as many as it can well ſup- 


—_— 
F Thi muſt be by degrees accuſtomed a little 
to the Air; and about the latter End of May 


removed. They will require moderate Waterings, 


and will flower, and ripen Seeds perfectly. 


Attention. 


our Gardens, as ſoon as known in preſerved Spe- 


2. T HRE E. 00 OL O 
We have before deſcribed the ſilvery Protea, 


gant Objects of the Vegetable World. This, 
though much inferior to it, has yet a great deal 
of Singularity and Beauty: there is required ſome 
Care to raiſe and to preſerve it; but the Ele- 
gance and Peculiarity oy well e that 


The old Authors were not eee with it, 
but in Times of more Curioſity, thoſe who ſent 
the Seeds of rare Plants from the Cape, gave this 
among the other Kinds; and it was admired in 


cimens brought over by e . r Cu- 
rioſities. 


PLUKENET, one of the firſt who . re- 
ferred it to the Chryſanthemum Kind, adding, fru- 


1 


URED PROTEA. 


ficofum polygoni foliis Africanum caulibus fav fore 
minore: ſmall flowered Shrub African Chryſan- 
themum, with knotgraſs Leaves, and * 
Stalks. 


We have had Occaſion before to obſerve, how 
very unartful the old Names were; and this may 
ſtand as a ſecond Inſtance; the falſe Principle 
once eſtabliſhed, this laborious Author * to 
it on all Occaſions. 


It was impoſſible” a Plant fo utterly unlike the 
Chryſanthemum in its real Characters, ſhould im- 
poſe upon Linnzvs ; or the Authority of any 
Name miſlead him. He referred it ro the Genus 
Protea, and adds, as its Diſtinction from the other 


Species, foliis ovatis obtufis imbricatis, capitulis glo- 


35% ſpherical headed Protea, with oval obtuſe 
Leaves pl oe” one over another as Scales, To 
| this 


there are only four or five left in the Pot, or 


they muſt be taken into the Stove, in the ori- 
ginal Pot; for it is eſſential to them not to be 


—  — 
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this he refers the Protea, folits oblongo ovatis Jana 
obvolutis of Van Rovysn, and BoxRHAAVR“s ſhort 


and round leaved.Conocarpodendron.. 


The Root is woody and ſpreading. 
The Plant is a Shrub of three, four, or more 


Feet in Height; and ſometimes a little Tree. 


Pl. 5 
Fig. 3. 


The Stem is tough, and en with an un- 
even brown Bark. 

The Branches are e RON ſtand with 
perfect Irregularity, and they are of à paler 
Hue, often covered with a . or cottony 
Subſtance. 

The Leaves ſtand thick upon them, entirely 
covering all the young Shoots, and lying one 
upon another like Tiles on Houſes, or the Scales 
of Fiſh : they are ſmall, and of an oval Figure, 
obtuſe, thick, and of a firm Subſtance, and are 
more or leſs covered with an irregular cottony 
Matter; and in Proportion to this they appear 
green, 'browniſh, or white; plain, or ſpotted : 
but their moſt natural and moſt pleaſing Colour 
is a deep green tinged with brown, and dotted | 


with grey. 
The Flowers terminate all the Brindies in 


round Cluſters, not large, but thick ſet, and ex- 
treamly elegant. They are of a moſt delicate 


lively green at firſt; as the Flowers open they 


appear yellow; and as they decay, brown. 


1 


The Flowers open upon every Head in a Suc- 


ceſſion from the Bottom; and, in conſequence, 
the three Colours are ſeen on every Head when 
it has ſome time flowered, and they ſet one ano- 
ther off in a very pleaſing manner. In this Caſe 
the Bottom of the Head is brown; the Middle, 
where the Flowers are perfect, is yellow; and the 
Top, where they are in Bud, is green. 

Each Flower is formed of a ſingle Petal, but 
the Cup is common to them all: this is rounded, 
and is compoſed of oval Scales laid over one ano- 
ther with a fair Regularity. The Flowers exceed 
the Scales of the Cup in Length, and cover its 
Surface in an uniform manner. 

The Flower is tubular at the Baſe, and at the 
Rim divided into four equal en which 
ſpread open. 

In the Centre are placed four Filaments, briſtly, 


— * 


* * 


and 8 n hs F * aa theſe a are HY 
with incumbent Buttons. In the Midſt of them 
appears a Style of the ſame Length, ſingle, up- 
right, and crowned with a round Head. 

This takes its Riſe from a roundiſh Rudiment 
of. a. Seed, which afterwards ripens, and ſtands 
naked in the Cup. The whole Number are 
fixed to a conic Receptacle, and ſeparated by 
light chaffy Films. 

The four Filaments and ungle Style ſhew the 


Plant to be one of the Tetrandria Monogynia of 
LinNN@vs. 


Culture of this PrRoTEA. 


The Shrub is a Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, where it thrives in deep looſe Soils, and 
fringes the Bottoms of Hills with its innume- 
rable Flowers in a moſt pleaſing and aſtoniſhing 
manner. 

With us it requires the Heat of a Stove, and 
the beſt Method is to raiſe it from Seeds, 

Theſe ſhould be brought over in their Heads; 
and as ſoon as received in Exgland they ſhould be 
ſhook out upon a papered Shelf, and turned every 
Day to harden : after this they, are to be tied wp 
in Paper Bags, and ſo kept till Spring. 

In the Beginning of March fill a Pot of ſome 
of the light Compoſts, ſcatter the Seeds upon 
this, and ſift over them half a Quarter of an 
Inch of the ſame Mould. Set the Pot up to 
the Rim in a Bark-bed, and once in three Days 
the Mould muſt be very lightly watered. | 

When the Plants have a little Strength, they 
muſt be taken up, and each planted in a ſmall 
Pot. Theſe Pots muſt again be ſet up to the 
Rim in the Bark, and Care muſt be taken to 
take up a Ball of Earth with each, and to water 
it carefully when new planted. 

The Glaſſes muſt be ſhaded with a Mat in the 
Middle of the Day, and from Time to Time a 
little Air muſt be admitted, and they muſt be 
watered, When they are well rooted, and have 


got ſome Strength, they muſt be ſhifted into 


larger Pots, and taken into the Stove, 


3. CRIMSON 


The Indies ſcarce afford us a Shrub of greater 


Elegance than this high coloured Ixora: or one 


more qualified to ſtrike the Attention even of the 
Incurious, or promote the Love of the Science. 
The old Writers were not acquainted with it 
but PLuxentT and BuxMAN have ſhewn they 
had a due Senſe of its Excellence. 

They have referred it to the Jaſmines, a natu- 
ral Error, from the tufted Growth, and general 
Aſpect of the Flowers; but by no means juſtifi- 
able in thoſe who have conſidered the Science of 
Botany. If they had overlooked that Character 
from which Linn avs deduces the Diſtinctions 
of Claſſes, or had not ſeen, or had not regarded 


IX ORA. 


that the Jaſmines have only two Filaments, and 
this Plant four; they ſhould have till ſeen the 
more obvious Character, that the Jaſmine Flower 
is cut into five Segments, large and diſtin like 
Petals; and this only into four. 

Overlooking all this natural Diſtinction, Pł u- 
KENET has called the Shrub Jaſininum indicum 
lauri folium indorum umbellatum floribus coccineis ; 
Bay leaved Indian Jaſmine, with crimſon ſcent- 
lets Flowers in Umbells. 

BuRMAN has leſs Excuſe, he wrote with more 


- Obſervance of Nature, and after LIN N us; but 


againſt all this he preſerves the Name Jaſmine; 
and triumphing in continuing in the Wrong, 
againſt 
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Sept. againſt the Evidenee of bis Senſes as well as | 

—— Reaſon, names it Jaſninum flore tetrapetalo Jecra 
Linnei, Schetti Horti Malabariti: tetrapetalous Jaſ- 
mine, which Linnæus calls Ixora, and the Ma- 
layans Schetti. Would it not appear from this 


that BoRMAN held at once the Number of the 


greater and leſſer Parts of a Flower, frivolous 
in Point of generical Characters, and placed 
Linnzus on the Rank of the lea ſcientifick 
Writers. 

The Eſtabliſhment of a Syſtem on the ſmall 
Parts of Flowers, which is at preſent under- 
ſtood to be the Glory of Linxzvs, is indeed 
liable to Exception: but for the reſt, his Cha- 
racters of Genera, and his Diſtinctions of 
Species, he deſerves all that Honour which is 
paid him now, and will be paid to his Me- 
mory as long as Botany is a Science. 

'Referring this Shrub to the Nora, he adds 
as its Diſtinction from the other Species, Fo- 
his ovalibus ſemi-amplexi- caulibus: Ixora with 
oval Leaves which partly embrace the Stalk. 
There is a great deal of Wildneſs in the 
general Growth of the Shrub, and of Uncer- 
tainty in the Diſpoſition of the Leaves; but 
thoſe on 'the upper Parts of the Branches 
have always this particular Character. 

It is a Shrub of conſiderable Growth, and in 
its native Country riſes with numerous Shoots to 
eight or nine Foot in Height, variouſly branched; 
and, when in full Flower, too . to be 
long looked upon. 

The Root is long, and penetrates to a great 
Depth in the Earth, and is brown on the Out- 
ſide, red within, and full of Juice. 

The main Stems are of a duſky purpliſh 
brown; the Branches paler, and of a ſomewhat 
browner Hue ; and the young Shoots grey. 

The Leaves ſtand'in Pairs, and are large and 
handſome; thoſe on the lower Part of the Bran- 
ches. have ſhort Footſtalks, thoſe on the upper 
none: and of: theſe laſt, ſuch as ſtand neareſt 
to the Extremities, in Part ſurround the Stalk 
at the Baſe.. They are of an oval Form, and 
firm Subſtance. - Their Colour on the upper 
Side is a fine ſtrong browniſh green, bright and 
ſhining ; and on the under Side more pale and 
dead. 

The Flowers. crown the Tops of all we 
Branches in large Tufts, and they are of a 
glowing Crimſon, deep and bloody as it was 
at firſt; afterwards paler, and as they fade 
yellowiſh ; they have no Scent, Nature, When 
ſhe gives ſo much in Colour, often denies 
that farther Advantage, 

Each Flower has its Cup, which is formed 
of a ſingle Piece, cut .into four Parts at the 
Edge, and permanent. The Flower is formed 
of a ſingle Petal, tubular at the Baſe, and 
cut into four Parts at the Edge. 

The Tube is very long and lender, and is | 


—— 


of the fame Crimſon with the reſt of the 
Flower this gives a ſingular Aſpect to the ===, 
whole, and each Flower ſeems to have its 
long lender crimfon Footſtalk: fo Vax 
RHEEDE ſuppoſetl theſe tubular - Baſes of the 
Flowers to be, and ſuch Burman ſeems to have 
underſtood them, calling. the Flower Terrape- 
talous: the four Parts unite- at the Head 
of this Tube, and are therefore nothing more 
than Segments. Theſe n are oval, 
flat, and expanded. 
The Filaments are four; they are very ſhort 
and crooked, and they are 'placed in the 
Diviſions. of the Flower, and 3 with 
oblong Buttons. 

The Style is ſingle, and of the 8 of 
the Tube; it riſes: from a round Rudiment 
in the Baſe of the Cup, and is crowned with 
a Head ſplit into two Parts. 

The Fruit is a roundiſh Berry, and divided | 
into two Cells; in each, of which are two 
Seeds, angular on one Side, and convex on 
the other. 

The four Filaments and ſingle Style refer 
che Shrub to the Tetrandria Monogynia of Lix- 
v us; the fourth Claſs of that Author, and its 
firſt Section. 


Culture of this Ixok a. 


It is a Native of the warmeſt Parts of Aja 
and America; and with us will never ſhew its 


| full Beauty, unleſs it be allowed the Adran- 
tage of a Stove. 

The Method of propagating the Shrub ſhould 
be by Layers. . The Seeds never ripen perfectly 
in cold Climates, and there is great Uncertainty 
in getting them freſh, and in a growing Con- 
dition, from the Indies. The firſt raiſing of 
the Shrub muſt be from theſe; and the Me- 
thod is to be the ſame we have juſt directed 
for the raiſing the Protea : but when a good 
Plant is once obtained, the Layers are the right 
Practice. 

In March, two or three Boxes of a rich 
Compoſt ſhould be placed about the Shrub, 
and raiſed to ſuch a Height that a Branch 
may be eaſily brought down to each. This 
is to be laid in the . uſual Manner, ſecuring 
it well in its Place, and from Time to Time 
refreſhing it with Water. 

The Warmth of the Air, and the Moiſture 
added to the natural vegetative Vigour of- the 
Tree, will make them ſoon take Root. In 
Fune they will be ready to take off from the 
old Plant; and they muſt then be planted 
with Care in ſeparate Pots: they muſt be ſha- 
ded and watered. till they have taken Root, 
and they will afterwards require no more Care 
than that beſtowed on other Stove Plants. 
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pl. 53. This elegant lictle Plant we owe, like the The Stalk is round, and not very firm, 
Fig. 4. others juſt” deſcribed, to modern Curiofity. ſtained toward the Grownd with red; and for 
The old Writers could not know it, for it is | the reſt, of a pale green. 
found only in America; but the Science of | The Leives are placed in Pairs: they are 
Botany no ſooner travelled thither, wut this ſeal; oval, and of a freſh green Colour, lightly 
was one of its Diſcoveries. rib'd; and ſupported on ſlender Footſtalks. 
But. though the firſt American Botaniſts, and'all | The Flowers terminate the Stalk, and two 
who wrote after them, have named it; 'tis but | naturally riſe there together 3 my are. large, 
of late Time that it has been reduced to a | white, and hairy within. 
proper Gems, The two Flowets riſe from the ume Rudi - 
The inferior Race of Bbtaniſts take theſe | ment; but each has its ſeparate Cup. This 
Things as they are; tis to Linnzvs the is ſmall, upright, permanent, and cut at the 
Honour belongs of aſcertaining. old, or eſta- Top ine four pointed Segments. 
bliſhing new Genera; and upon theſe Occaſions The Body of the Flower is formed of one 
the Eyes of Europe are conſtantly turned | Petal; and is long, hollow, and as Towrnefort 
to him. There requires Knowledge and Spirit | has taught us to expreſs ourſetves, Funnel- 
to adventure theſe Deciſions, and tis happy for | faſhion'd; but 's a coarſe and ill choſen 
the learned World; even for thoſe who moſt | Term : *tis broadeſt at the -Mouth, where it 
cenſure that Author, that he has ſhewn both. | opens into four Segments; and thence gradu- 
Till his Time this elegant Plant has had al- | ally ſmaller to the Baſe; it is ſmooth on the 
moſt as many Names' as there were Writers | outſide, and hairy within, 
who have mentioned: it. Four oblong upright Filiments riſe from 
PeTrIver, who firſt gave us Knowledge of | the Diviſions of the Petals, and are crowned 
its general Form, called it by a Name per- | with oblong acute Buttons. 
fectly undeterminate, Baccifera Mariana clematis The Style is ſlender; thready, and is ed 
daphnoides minoris folio: a Maryland Berry-bearing | with four oblong Heads. Each Flower has 
Plant, with Leaves like the ſmall Periwinkle, its Style, and they riſe from the Germ or 
Carkszv, though he called it a Syringa, is not | Rudiment which is placed beneath the Recep- 
to be ſaid to have given it that Name, he took | tacle of the two Flowers. Its Form is rounded 
PLuKENET'Ss, Which is, Syringa baccifera myrtis | and doubled; and it ripens into a globular 
foliis ſubrotundis floribus albis Gemellis: Berry- | Berry divided into two Parts with ſeparated 
bearing Syringa, with roundiſn Leaves like | Dents. | 
thoſe of Myrtle, and with white Flowers two] The Seeds are four, and they are of a com- 
together. preſs'd Form, and callous Subſtance. 
Gronovivs, much more modern and more ac- TE 3 
quainted with the Laws of Science, refer'd it to m f rente, 
the Lonicera, adding as its Piſtinction, Foliis | It is a Native of North-America; and though 
ſubevatis germine biflero corollis interno hirſutis io à delicate, is a ſhrubby Plant. There is no 
bifido : oval-leav'd Lonicera with Flowers hairy wig Care needed for its Culture, and were 
within, and riſing two from the Germ, and it much more tender, the Singularity of the 
with a divided Style. Flowers would very well deſerve any Attention 
Thus ſtood the Plant known to all Botaniſts, | in raiſing it. 
bur ill examined as to its Characters; and refer'd The Soil for it ſhould be a Mixture of two 
to a Genus to which it did not belong; till | Parts Garden Mould, and one Pond Mud. 
Dr. MirTtcnsLt, to whom the Science owes | The Seeds are the beſt Source for good 
great Advances and Improvements, examining | Plants, and they ſhould be ſown in Spring 
its Characters, found it diſtinct from all known upon a Bed of this Compoſt in the Nurſery. 
Kinds, and named it Chamæ Daphne. LIN NÆus When the Plants come up they ſhould be 
rewarded him with Immortality: he removed | thinned if they riſe too cloſe, and carefully 
the Name; and, retaining the Genus, gave it | weeded and watered till they are of a Size 
that of its Author, Mitchella. to tranſplant, They may then be planted out 
To this, as there is no other known Species, | in the Garden in ſheltered. Places, and they 
he adds no Epithet. will flower in their full natural Perfection. 
It is a very delicate Plant. Some pot them, and give them the Shelter of 
The Root is compoſed of many long Fibres; a Greenhouſe in Winter; but it curbs their 
cannected to a fmall Head. Growth, and is not neceſſary. 
5 SHRUBBY JUSSIAA, 
R This is a very elegant and fingular, Plant, | be introduced into every Garden where there 
Fig. . unknown till of late Time, but worthy to | are Opportunities of raiſing it. 
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Parts none. 


HzRMAN has deſcribed it under the Name 


— of a Liſhmachia, adding Non pappoſ fore  Iuteo 


minimo, filiquis caryophillorum aromaticorum æmulis: 


little yellow-flower'd Lyſimachia with Seeds not 


downy, and with Pods ES the Clove 
Spice. 

Van Rovenw referred it to the Ludwigia, 
adding, Copſulis oblongis : Ludwigia with oblong 
Pods. Linn@vs, with better Regard to the 
Characters of Nature, refers if to the Genus 
Juſſiæa, ſo named from the diſtinguiſhed Juſfeu 
of Paris, who ſtudies and teaches Botany un- 


der the Patronage of his Sovereign: he adds, 


as the Diſtinction of this Species, Ere#a wille/a 
floribus tetrapetalis oftandris pedunculatis : upright 
hairy Juſſiza, with four-leav'd Flowers on Foot- 
ſtalks, and eight Filaments in each. This is 
a ſingular ſpecifick Diſtinction, but it is highly 
juſt, for the ordinary Juſſæas have ten. It 
ſhews the Imperfection of the Syſtem of Liw- 
NAUS, While it commends his moſt accurate 
ſpecifick Diſtinctions. 

The Root is white, and hung with innu- 
merable Fibres. 

The Stem is firm, and almoſt woody ; the 
Height three Feet, and the Branches nume- 
rous. The main. Stem has the Remains of four 
Ridges, and the younger Shoots are abſolutely 
ſquare. 

The Bark is bein, with a Tinge of red 
on the older Parts, but on the younger it is 
pale; and the young Shoots are lightly hairy. 

The Leaves are numerous, and of an elegant 


Form, oblong, moderately broad, undivided 


at the Edges, and ſharp-pointed ; they ſtand 
alternately on the Branches, and they have 
very ſhort Footſtalks; thoſe on the extreme 
They are broadeſt toward the 
middle, and truly lanceolate, Their Colour 


is a ſtrong green on the upper Side, and a 
faint or whitiſh green below: and they are 
lightly hairy, ſoft to the Touch, and of a ten- 
der Subſtance. | 

The Flowers are ſmall, and of a delicate 
yellow ; they ſtand in the Boſoms of the Leaves, 
the Rudiments of the Fruit ſerving in the 
Place of Footſtalks. 


Each Flower has its Cup, this ſtands to- 


gether with it on the Rudiment, and is ſmall, 
and compoſed of four little oval pointed Leaves, 
which cohere at the Baſe, and remain after the 
Flower is fallen. 


The Body of the Flower is compoſed of 


| 


| 


deep brown; and they reſemble in this }aſt 


four RE Petals, which ſpread wide open; 
and the Filaments are eight: they are ſhort, 
and they have roundiſh Buttons. 


| The Style is ſingle - and + ſlender, and its 
Head is thick, and marked with five Ridges, 


The Seed-veſſel is oblong, thick, crowned | 


with the Cup, end filled with numerous Seeds 
in ſeveral Series. It is this Seed-veſlel, . which 
throughout the whole Time of the 2 
flowering, makes ſo conſpicuous a Fi; 

It is an Inch in Length, and has the Ridges 
ſlight, and the Crown large. 


They are of a pale green at firſt, afterwards of a of a a 


Condition extremely the common Clove Spice. 

The Student will at once refer the Plans 
to the Ocandria of LN us; bnt he is to 
be told the Juſæa belongs to the Decandria, 
Nature wantons a little in this Matter; and 
the general Number in the Genus is ten Fi- 
laments, and five Petals or Segments. Lix- 
NV us obſerves, that one fifth of the Number 
in all the Parts is in ſome Species deficient, 
and this is an Inſtance: but it is not con- 
ſtant or certain even in this; for there 


are Flowers on ſome Plants, in which the 


Filaments are regularly ten. In theſe the 
Ridges on the Rudiment of the Fruit are five, 
the Leaves of the Cup five, and the Petals 4 
the Flower of the ſame Number. 


Culture of this Jost. 


It f is a "I Ban of the warmeſt Part of the 


Indies, and thrives beſt near the Waters, where 
the Soil is deep, mellow, and rich. 

With us it ſhould be raiſed from Seed in 
a Soil of the ſame Kind. 

The Compoſt ſhould conſiſt of equal Parts 
of Garden Mould and Pond Myd, and in this 
the Seeds ſhould be ſown in a Pot, which 
when they have been covered a Straw's Breadth 
with the ſame Mould, muſt be ſet up to the 
Rim in a bark Bed; and there managed as 
we have directed before. 

There requires nothing particular in che 
Management of the Plants; only where they 


are large enough to remove, they muſt be at 


once put into Pots of a Size to hold them when 
full grown, for they do not well bear often 
removing; and when they are well rooted, 


muſt be ſet in, to take their Fate with the 
reſt. 


6. TRIFID LEAVED LEUCADENDROS. 


This is a very ſingular Shrub, of a Genus 
diſtinguiſhed for its great Beauty, and itſelf 
not deſtitute of that Character, though inferior 
to many of the others. 

The earlier Writers were not 8 
with it, nor did thoſe who firſt receiv'd Plants 
from Africa know by what Name to call it. 

PLUKENET, by a ſtrange Thought, referred it 


\ ded, Foliis linearibus ramofts : 


to the Cyanus, adding as its Diſtinction, AEthi- 
opicus rigidis capillaceis tenuiſſimis foliis triſidis: 
Ethiopian Cyanus, with harſh very fine Leaves 
terminated by three Points. 

Van Roven referred it to the Protea, and ad- 
Protea with linear 
branched Leaves. 


| Leucadenares ; ; 


| Linn us places it with the other Species of 


— 


2 


_— Leucadendros, with ſetaceous Leaves imper- 


Pl. 53. 


fetly divided into three Parts. 

It is a ſmall Shrub, branched, and naturally 
ſpreading. 

The Root is divided into many Parts and 
hung with Fibres. 

he Stem is firm, brown, 2 upright. The 
young Shoots are tinged | with red. 

The Leaves are very numerous and fine 3 
they are ſmall, and of a pale green, and are 
divided into almoſt. capillary Segments, whoſe 
natural Termination, is in three Points. 


The Flowers are collected into ſmall Heads at 


the Extremities of all the Branches. They ſtand 
in great Numbers in a common Cup; the Scales 
of which are unequal in Size, and lie looſely 
one upon another. 

Each Flower is compoſed of two Petals, and 
is oblong, and has a downy Aſpect on the 
outſide. The upper Petal has a long narrow 
Baſe; and in the upper Part is lanceolate and 


undivided; in the lower Part this is cloſely 


united to the under Petal. This lower Petal 
has alſo a long Baſe, but it is three Times as 
broad as in the upper; and the Verge is ob- 
long, ſemicylindrick, and cut at the Ends into 
three Segments: this is the very ſingular Struc- 
ture of this Flower. 

The Filaments are four ; they are very ſhort, 
of a tubulated Form, and are inferted within 
the Segments. 

The Buttons or Antheræ anſwer to the reſt in 
the Peculiarity of their Shape and Conſtruction. 
Each of theſe is properly compoſed of four, 
which unite into a cylindrick Form. 

Ihe Style is extremely long, and is crowned 
with a ſimple Head, It riſes from the Rudiment 


Se wit to. tot A. TY 


ripe, remains naked in the Cup. 

The four Filaments and ſingle Style ſhew this 
to be. one of the Tetrandria Monogynia, of Lin- 
Nus, the fourth Claſs in that Author's 
I, and its firſt Section. 


_ Culture of this LeveanenDRoN, 


It is a Native of the Cape of Geod Hope, 
where it lives beſt in a dfy looſe ſandy Soil, and 
ſpreads into a vaſt Shrub with cluſtered Branches. 

With us it requires the Heat of a Bark-bed to 
raiſe it from Seed, which is the beſt Method, 


and afterwards the Winter Shelter of a Gren- 


houſe. 

The Seeds of this ſhould be procured as freſh 
as poſſible from the Cape, and in Spring ſown. 
upon ſome of the light and not too rich 
Compoſts in a Pot. The Seeds require to be 
juſt covered with Mould, and the Pot is then 
to be ſer up to the Rim in Bark. 

When the Earth grows dry it muſt be lightly 
refreſhed with Water ; and when the Plants are 
two Inches high, they muſt: be tranſplanted 


each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot of the ſame Com- 


poſt. In this they muſt be ſet again in the 
Bark-bed, and ſheltered with Mats from the 


Noon-day Sun till well rooted ; refreſhing then 
often with Water. 

When they are well cd, the Air muſt be 
admitted to them by Degrees; and when they 
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2 Leucadendros and adds, Foliis 5 ſemitrifidis. | of a Seed which is ſomewhat long; and when Sept. 


— — 


are able to bear it, they muſt be brought out - 


among the Greenhouſe Plants; and taken into 
the warmeſt Part of that Building in the Be- 


| ginning of Autumn; managing them in all 
Reſpects as Greenhauſe Plants. 


„ , CALLICARPA 


Anerica, which like Africa to the Antients, is 


Fig. 7. continually affording us ſomething new in Bo- 


tany, has not at any Time ſhewn a more pe- 
culiar Shrub than this: a Vegetable of the 
woody Kind with the Aſpect of a verticillate 
Plant; and with Berries for the Fruit. The 
Botaniſt could ſcatce form in his own Mind a 
ſtranger Combination, 

In naming America for its Country, we ex- 
clude the eatlier Writers from any Know- 
ledge of the Plant. Of late Time many have 
deſcribed it, but till Lix x æ us none named it 
properly. CarTrssy calls it Frutex baccifer ver- 
ticillatus foliis ſcabris latis dentatis & conjugatis : 
a verticillate Berry-bearing Shrub, with broad 
rough rugged Leaves placed in Pairs. This 


may be received as a ſhort Deſcription, but 


could not be admitted as a Name. GRo- 
xovius in the ſame Manner calls it indeter- 
minately, Frutex foliis ſubrotundis acuminatis, ex 
edverſo binis viminibus lentis infirmis quaſi leno 
canilie tectis: a Shrub with large roundiſh pointed 


oppoſite Leaves, and with tough weak Twigs, 


3 


covered as it were with a lcht Down. This is 


alſo a Deſcription put in the Place of a Name, 
but the Particulars are ill choſen, and the long 
Phraſe leſs expreſſive than that of CarkESsBV. 
PLuKENeT calls it Anonymos baccifera verticillata 
folio molli & incano ex America: a nameleſs Ame- 
rican verticillate Berry- bearing Shrub, with ſoft 
woolly Leaves. With ſuch Names was the 
World content, till that Improver of the Sci- 
ence ſtarted the true Method, Dr. Mirtcazr, 
after this, called it Sphondylococeos ; and laſt of 
all Linn us, Callicarpa : to this, as there is 
no other known Species, he adds no Epithet 
of Diſtinction. 


It is a Shrub of irregular Growth. 


The Root penetrates "deep into the Earth I 


the Stem is covered with a brown Bark ; and 


the Branches, which are very numerous, are 
of a pale olive Colour. Theſe ſpread va- 


riouſly and irregularly, and the whole has a 
pleaſing Aſpect. 
The young Shoots are long, tender, and 


delicate, but not brittle. They throw them- 
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Sept. frlves WIE obliquely e and they are 
— of a pale grey iſh 


Ph. 33. 
8. Anacardiums : he is to be informed this Tree pro- 


Fig. 


* 


green: this is a Mixtite" of 
their natural Colour, which i is a pale g feen, and 


of a whitiſh woolly Matter, which i is ſpread thinly | 


over them. 

The Leaves are placed i in Pairs, and they have 
ſhort Footſtalks : they are roundiſh, but ſmall at 
the Baſe; lightly notched at the Flies) ſharp 
pointed, and of a pale or greyiſh green: they are 
ſoft to the Touch, and covered in a light man- 


ner with the ſame Kind of woolly Subſtance, | 


which ſpreads itſelf over the young Shoots, 

The Flowers are re 
Cluſters round the Twigs, at che Inſertions of the 
Leaves, exactly as in the verticillate Plants, Singly 
they are ſmall _ and. inconſiderable, but in the 
Cluſter they are fufficiently conſpicuous z, the more 


ſo as this Diſpoſition is very uncommon upon 4 


woody Plants. 

Each F lower has its Cup. which is ſmall, hol- 
low, bell-ſhaped, formed of one Piece, but nip'd 
in four Parts at the Edge. 

The Flower is formed of one Peral, and is 


tubular, the Verge divided at the Edge of the | 


Cup into four expanded obtuſe Segments. 

The Filaments are four, and they are of twice 
the Length of the Flower: they are crowned with 
oval incumbent Buttons. 


pale red; they. are placed. in | 


| The Style is fingle, and is thicker in the ry 
Part than below: it is terminated by an abrup 
Head, and riſes from a "fondly Nudiment of 4 


Fruit. 
The four Filaments and ſingle Style FI the: 


Shrub plainly to che Terrandria Monvg-ynia of 
Linn @vs. The Rudiment afterwards ripens into 
a round, ſmooth Berry, with four oblöng callous 
Seeds riſing on one Side, and hollowed on the 
other, and in the NN ſomewhat compreſſed. 


— 
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and will live with very little Trouble in our Gar- 
dens. The Seeds brought from thence grow here 
freely, and the laſt Method of ali the Shrub, 
is by them. 

They muſt be ſown on a Bed of freſh Earth i in 
| a Nurſery, and weeded and watered. as. they ad- 
vance in Height till they are four or five Inches 
high; at which Time they may be either planted 
| out in another Bed, or removed at once into 8 
Places where they are to remain. 

They may be afterwards encreaſed by 1 
or by Cuttings. very well. managed; and in eicher 
| Caſe they ſhould. be left to Nature in regard to 
their Form of Growth, for they: 1 never 10 ſo well 


| as in * wild EE 


8. AVICE NN IA. 


The Druggiſt has been long acquainted with 


duces them: and it is one of thoſe which gives a 
diſtinguiſh'd Beauty to the Indian Foreſts. The 


Figure of the Fruit is common in all the bota- 


nical Writers, but that of the Tree was long un- 
known. 
The Author of the Hortus Malabaricus has 


given it under the Savage Name Oepata; and 


Linn vs has explained and aſcertained the Cha- 
racers under the Title Avicennia: to this he adds 
no Epithet, for there is no other known. Species. 

It is a vaſt and very noble Tree, equal to our 
Elms in Height, and Thickneſs of the Trunk; 
and full of Branches. The Bark is rough, and 
of an olive brown, the wood white and brittle; 
and the young Shoots of a greyiſh green. 

The Leaves are very numerous and. elegant, | 


large as thoſe of the Laurel, and not unlike them | 


in form they are placed in Pairs, and they have 


ſhort Footſtalks. Their Colour on the upper 


Side is a ſtrong green; on the under, greyiſh; 
and they are of a firm Subſtance. 

The Flowers crown the Extremities. of the 
Branches in large Cluſters. Their Colour is a 
bright yellow edged with white, ang they are 
very fragrant. 

Each has its ſmall permanent green Cup; ; this 
is formed of one Piece, and divided into five Seg- 
ments at the Edge. 

The Flower is formed of one Petal, which is 
divided into four Segments, of an oval Form, 
but pointed. 


| In the Centre riſe four ves Bilarients, ai 


nns * 


| a. 


divided Buttons; and in the Midſt of them a ſingle 


Style, ſhort, permanent, crowned with a pointed 
| Head, arid riſing from an oval Rudiment, ©: This 
by degrees enlarges into an oval Fruit, with a 


Point; which in one Cell contains a ſingle Seed, 


compreſſed, oblong, and ſo full of Vigour, that 
it will ſhoot out the firſt Traces of Root and 
Leaves while contained in the Fruit. 


The four Filaments and ſingle Style in the 
Flower refer this Tree to the Tetrandria Mono: = 


Synia of LIN N Aus. 


Culture of the AVICENNIA. 


The Method of raiſing this clepant Tree is 


ſiſts in obtaining that freſh. 

In Spring it muſt de planted carefully in a 
Pot of freſh Mould, covered a Quarter of an 
Inch, and ſet in a Bark-bed which thay not too 
much Heat. 


When the young Plants appear they uſt be 


from Seed, and the great Hope of Succeſs con 


watered: when three Inches high they muſt be 


taken up each with as much of the Mould as can 


Pots. 
Theſe muſt be again ſet up to ke Rim in Bark, 
and ſhaded well, and watered lightly till they are 


bear a little Air, and afterwards ſet out among 
the Greenhouſe Plants: they muſt be wattted 


frequently and early in Autumn taken into Shelter. 
As 


be preſerved about it, and ry in 8 


rooted: they muſt then be inur'd by degrees to 
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Sept. 


As "bop encreaſe in a Bignels, they muſt be re- 


moved from Time to Time into freſh Pots of larger 


Size ; and every Time there muſt be as much of 
the old Mould preſerved about them as will ſecure 
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SECT 


| them from receiving any Check in the Removal; 
and they ſhould be every Time ſhaded till vel emer 


rooted. 
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10 N II. 


The Confiruttion of a GREENHOUSE. 


E have given the needful Directions for | 
chuſing the Ground for a Garden, diſ- 
poſing the ſeveral Parts, and covering the Walks 
with Graſs and Gravel. 

The Subject of Compoſts, with the Manner of 
planting, we have delivered at large under the ge- 
neral and particular Culture of more than three 
Hundred curious Plants and Flowers, with which 
we purpoſe it ſhould be enriched; and as many 
of theſe are too tender to bear the cold Ajr of 
our Winters, though they will very well endure 
the open Seaſons in our more fayourable Months ; 
it follows here in courſe, that we give t the Manner 
ef conſtructing the Building in which they are to 
be ſheltered during that ſevere Time. 

Let the Gardener underſtand that the general 
Tntent of a Greenhouſe is to encreaſe the natural 
Warmth of the Air about the Plants preſerved in 
it; and this on all common Occaſions, without 
the Aſſiſtance of actual Fire: but as in our vari- 
able Climate there are ſometimes Winters more 
ſevere than uſual, there ſhould always be the 
Means of giving this Aſſiſtance, however ſeldom 
it is done. Here is the great Article; and there 
muſt be occaſionally the Means of Shelter : the 
Air muſt be admitted when mild, and there 
muſt be the Opportunity of doing this in va- 
rious Degrees. 

On theſe Principles he will underſtand, that his 
Greenhouſe muſt be ſo conſtructed as to give him 
Opportunities of admitting or ſhutting out the 
Air and Sun, as either js in a Condition to do 
good or hurt to the Plants. 

Let him firſt chuſe a proper Spot. It muſt 
be open to the South, and the more it is 
theltered from the North and Eaſt Winds the 
better. It muſt be in a Part of the Ground where 
the Soil is dry, and if chere be a batural Riſe ſo 
much the better. 

In this Place let him mark the Plan of his 
intended Building; ; and in the Deſign, let nothing 
more have Conſideration. It is common to load a 
Greenhouſe with upper, Rooms, but thar is wrong. 
The back Wall may ſerve for the erecting of Sheds 
for Tools, and other ſuch like Purpoſes, but no- 
ching more ſhould be done. The Superſtructure 
ſhould never be allowed, becauſe it implies a So- 
lidity below which is out of the Character of the 
Building. The Sheds behind are, on the cqntrary, 
right, becauſe they rather are a Support, ſerving 
in the Manner of Buttreſſes to the main Wall. 
8 sight! is alſo offended at a tall heavy Build- 
ing in a Garden; and its * is hurtful. A 


4. 
* 
* 


Greenhouſe properly built is in Character, and is 
an Ornament: but ſuch an Edifice is a Piece of 
Lumber. | 

The Extent of the Plan muſt be adapted to 

the Number of the Plants intended to be pre- 
| ſerved z but in this it will be always proper to 
make it larger rather than leſs, than the intended 
Quantity might ſeem to demand. Botany is a 
very bewitching Study, and thoſe who enter at 
all into it, generally go farther than they at firſt 
thought they ſhould. 
This Difference in the Extent, concerns only 
the Length of the Building; for its Depth is 
ſubje& to a regular Meaſure, being limited by 
the Nature of the Deſign, Fifteen Foot is the 
proper Space of the F loot in Breadth; and 
though Proportion might demand that in longer 
Greenhouſes, this ſhould be greater, and in ſhorter 
leſs; yet the Care of the Plants is the ſole Con- 
ſideration the Gardener ſhould regard, and there- 
fore this Meaſure may ſtand good for all Green- 
houſes. | 

The Back is to be a ſtrait, upright Wall ; and 
the Front in 4 manner all Glaſs. 

The Height ſhould be in front one eighth more 
than the Breadth, conſequently the Windows 
ſhould be ſixteen Foot in Letigth; and they 
ſhould reach from the Top to within ten Inches 
of the Ground: a Wall of that Height being 
raifed to receive them. 

Here then is the F orm of the Geben the 
Back, and the Ends are to be of Brick; and a 


| low Wall of Brick in front: from this are to be 


raiſed Saſhes to the Cieling : theſe ſhould be five 
Foot and a half in Breadth, arid Piers of Brick 
muſt be carried up between them for the Support 
of the Roof. 

We have faid that the Front ſhould be as 
nearly as may be all Glaſs, conſequently theſe 
Piers ſhould be as narrow as poſſible. They 
would require more Breadth if any Rooins were 
to be carried up over the Greenhouſe, but we 
have declared againſt that Practice: therefore 
flight Piers will anſwer, and theſe ſhould be thin'd 
off obliquely from the Front inwards. In this 
Caſe they will be of very little Diſadvantage, and 
they will give an Air of Strength to the Build- 
in 

Every Part of the Houſe muſt be contrived 
for Warmth, and for Defence againſt the Froſts. 
In the firit Place the Floor ſhould be raiſed fif- 
teen Inches above the Ground, that no Damps 
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| may come that Way ; and the next Care muſt 
7. | be 


Sept. 


r 


T BODY 


The Floor is beſt laid with paving Tiles. 
and the Roof ſhould be ſlated : ys rage. * | 
well done, and the Materials ſound and good. A 
The Addition of Expence in this is trifling 
and the Advantage very great. There is no 
Security in any Thickneſs of Walls when the 
Materials ate looſe and ſpungy, ' for the F roſt 
will get through them. | : 

As there will be Room under the Floor, it 
will be adviſeable to carry a Flue quite thro' 


. 1 
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be of the Saſhes. They ſhould be hung in firm 
= Grooves of ſeaſoned Wood-work; and their Frames 
muſt be ſolid and well jointed. They muſt be 
wrought ſo as to move eaſy, and to remain 
very firm in their Places: no Wind ſhould | 
be able to ſhake them: and they muſt be ſe- 
cured by Sand Bags wherever the Air could get | 
in. | 


The Gardener muſt have it in his Power | 
to let in Air in any Manner and Degree he 


034 
Sept. 


it with two Returns. 


pleaſes, but it muſt be thoroughly kept out, 
except when let in by his Choice. 

The Saſhes being ſecured, the Floor, Walls, 
and Roof muſt be conſidered in the ſame 


careful Light; all muſt be ſound, firm, and 


ſolid ; and near the Back in the Wall of the 
Weſt End, there muſt be made a very narrow 
Door-way, which ſhould have a double Door, 
that the Gardener may let himſelf in when the 


Weather is ſevere, without admitting in much 


Wind. | | 

The Walls muſt not be built of the com- 
mon Place Bricks, but a Price allowed for 
the good grey Stocks, and the Mortar muſt 
be well wrought, and the Work well done. 
Two Bricks and a half ought to be the Thick- 
neſs of the Back Wall, and two Bricks that of 


the Ends. ; 


| The Fire Place ſhould 
be in one of thoſe Sheds we have directed to 
be made behind, and that neareſt the Weſt 
End will be beſt; from this it ſhould be 
carried to the Front, and along to the Faſt 
End, and thence to 
where Funnels muſt be raiſed to carry off 
the .Smoak. | 

We have faid that it is very ſeldom there 
will be Occaſion to make a Fire in theſe; 
and it ſhould never be done except when 
neceſſary. | 

The Walls, and Floor, and Roof being 
conſtructed with the Care we direct, it will 
never be wanted in common Winters: but 
unleſs there be ſuch a Proviſion againſt ſuch 
as are very ſevere, the greateſt Part of the Plants 
may be loſt. 
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Of finiſhing the GREENHOUSE. 


come alſo; and there is no Way to be ſe- 

cure, but by ſhutting out that. | 
This is an eſſential Point; for when the Shut- 

ters are contrived ſo well as this, they will ſave 


HE. double Door, which we have directed 

to be made for the Entrance into the 
Greenhouſe at Times when it is not proper 
to open any of the Glaſſes in Front, muſt 
be made ſo as to ſhut perfectly cloſe, and 
turn eaſy on the Hinges. And the Glaſſes 
in Front mult have Shutters, in the Con- 
ſtruction of which the Carpenter muſt ſhew 
all his Skill. : 

We have directed the Piers to be ſloped 
away on each Side inwards, and this will 
give on each Side of the Saſh an oblique 
Space to receive the half of the Shutter. 
Let the Carpenter underſtand, that the Corners 
of the Pier were cut off to prevent their in- 
terpoſing, and ſhading the Plants from the 
Sun; and let him take Care not to do the 
ſame Miſchief by the Edges of the Shutters. 

They muſt be made to fold in a Compaſs 
ſomewhat narrower than the Flat of the Brick 
Work; and they muſt be ſo hinged as to fall 
cloſe, and framed to prevent warping. They 
muſt be ſo made as to meet very cloſe in 
Front, and no Cracks muſt be permitted be- 
tween the Pannels. 

The beſt Way to know that they are ſe- 
cure, is to ſhut up the whole in a bright 
Day: where Light can get in, there Cold can 


K 


all farther Trouble of defending 
common Weather in our Winters. | 

When it is worſe Recourſe muſt be had to 
lighting up ſome Candles in the Greenhouſe, 
while the Shutters are kept cloſe; or if this 
does not anſwer the Purpoſe, a Dutch Fire 
of a couple of Turf may be kept moul- 
dering without Smoak or any offenſive 
Conſequence from Day to Day ſo long as it 
continues. If this does not prove ſufficient, 
the Flues will always anſwer. They ſhould ne- 
ver be made uſe of, but when theſe gentle Means 
are found ineffectual; and then no longer 
than the Continuance of the ſevere Weather; 
with this Regulation, and in this careful Uſe, 
the Flues will be of the greateſt Service to 
the Greenhouſe; a Shilling's-worth of Fuel 


the Plants in 


will ſave a vaſt deal of Labour, and anſwer 


the Purpoſe a great deal better; for there is 
no End of the Trouble of ſheltering with Mats; 
and when all is done the Defence is very im- 
perfect, and the Condition of the Air within 
is altogether uncertain: whereas in this Me- 
thod, by actual Fire, *tis ſubject to perfect 

| Regulations; 


the Back again; 
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Sept. Regulations; it may be continued as long as | 
—— required, and made to ceaſe with the Oc- 


caſion. 

Thoſe who have not this Advantage in their 
Greenhouſes are to be warned againſt a common 
Error, which is the Uſe of Charcoal: every 
one knows how fatal and ſuffocating the Steam 
of burning Charcoal is in a cloſe Place; and 
no Place can be cloſer than a good Green- 
houſe ſhut up in the cold Seaſon. 

We have on many Occaſions obſerved how 
eſſential free and pure Air is to Plants; even as 
much as to Animals: Reaſon may therefore in- 
form thoſe Perſons who have thought of this Me- 
thod, that they muſt greatly prejudice the Plants 
by it; indeed I have ſeen the Effect of the Char- 
coal more than once, more hurtful than the 
Froſt would have been. 

The Branches of the ſeveral Trees have grown 
yellow, and droop'd at their Ends; the Leaves 
have fallen off from the Plants; and a great 
many have been deſtroyed, while the Remain- 
der have been ſo injured, that nothing but a 
Courſe of very good Management for the ſuc- 
ceeding Year could reſtore them. Therefore 


— 


thoſe who have not the Advantage of Flues Sept. 
under the Floor of their Greenhouſe, ſhould ———* 
| remember that the firſt Defence againſt the 


Froſt is lighting Candles ten, twelve, or more; 
according to the Extent of the Building : if 
this is inſufficient, the next is to keep up*a ſmall 
mouldering Fire of Peat or Turf, whoſe Steam is 
inoffenſive ; and if this be not enough, a Ger- 
man Stove ſhould be brought in, and placed near 
the Centre of the back Wall. 

Thoſe who are to build them now, will find it 
much better to make Flues at once, than to truſt 
to theſe uncertain and troubleſome Methods. 
The Expence is not great in making them; and 
as to Fuel, a very little ſerves when they 
are wanted; and this is not once in many 
Years. 

Thus much regarding the warming of a 
Greenhouſe we have been to led to ſay in 
this Place, to ſet before the Reader in its true 
Light the Advantage of making Flues. Theſe 
ſhould be about twenty Inches deep, and eight 
broad; and in the Courſe we have directed for 
carrying them on, they will affe& every Part 
of the Room. 
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E have now raiſed our Greenhouſe from | 


the Foundation and Floor to the Roof. 
The Back and Sides are ſtrong and cloſe, and 
the Saſhes ſecure ; but there yet remains a great 


Article, which is the covering the inner Surface 


of the Walls. 

Theſe are at preſent plain Brick, and it is 
the Cuſtom to plaiſter them in a rough Man- 
ner, or to wainſcot them cheap and coarſely. 
There is nothing in which a little Expence 
is ſo ill ſaved. 

Let the Gardener underſtand that Light 
and Heat in the Day-time always accompany 
one another; and it is fit he know farther, 
that in order to ſend back the Light and the 
Heat with it in the fulleſt Manner, they ſhould | 
fall upon a perfectly ſmooth white Surface, which 
reflects the moſt Light of any Colour; being 
indeed an Aſſemblage of them all: and that the 
Smoothneſs of the Surface returns them regu- 
larly. Wainſcot, though an expenſive Thing, 
is by no means proper, for the Heat and 
Moiſture will make it ſubject to warp; and 
this defeats the Purpoſe. 

The common Plaiſtering and White-waſh are 
continually cracking and peeling; the Surface 
is always irregular at firſt, and it ſoon de- 
cays. Tis alſo diſagreeable in that it rubs 
off upon the Cloaths of thoſe who go in; and 
upon the Plants. It is too much liable like 
the Wainſcot to the Effect of Heat and Moiſ- 


3 
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ture; and the Vapour of it is hurtfal to the 
Plants. 


Let the Proprietor allow the Expence of Stucco 
to the whole inner Surface of the Walls and 
Cieling, and let the Plaiſterer be directed to 
work it with a perfect ſmooth Surface. When 
this is well dry'd, let it be painted with the 
brighteſt white that can be laid on, and it 
will thus be finiſhed for a great while. When 
the Smell is once over, it will return no more. 
The whole Surface will reflect the Light in a per- 
fect and uniform Manner; and the Plants will 
in this Reſpect have all poſſible Advantage. 
We are not of the Opinion of thoſe who 
fancy, that the painting of a Greenhouſe with 
a dark Colour will make the Leaves fall off from 


| all the Plants; but the Benefit of this Method 


of giving a true white Surface is certa;n; nor 


is any Thing fo agreeable to the Or Uſe 
of the Place. 


The Plants are to be diſpoſed in this Green- 
houſe ſo as to form a Kind of rifing Surface from 
the Front to the back; and they are to be placed 
at {ome ſmall Diſtance from one another: this 
Method of diſpoſing them we have given in a 
preceding Number, where we ſpoke of taking in 
the Plants at Autumn z but this is one Conſide- 
ration in favour of that pure and perfect white 
we direct for the inner Surface, The Trees and 
Plants, as ſo placed, make one Maſs of green, 


and for that Reaſon they are not ſeen diſtinctly. 
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On the having a clear and proper View of each 
the Beauty of the Arrangement depends; no- 
thing favours this like the pure white behind: 
ir ſerves as a Ground to throw out the ſeveral 
Objects, and the Space between Leaf and Leaf be- 
ing thus marked exactly, the Form of all is ſeen. 

Thus may a Greenhouſe be compleatly finiſhed, 
but there will ſtill be ſomething wanting for 
thoſe whoſe Curioſity extends to the full Bounds, 
and who raiſe all the Kind that can be pre- 
ſerved in this Way. 


CHAP. 


Among what we claſs as Greenhouſe Plants, 

ſome are of a more hardy, and others of a 
more tender Texture: and there is alſo a great 
Difference in Nature between the common 
Shrubs and herbaceous Kinds, and thoſe we 
call ſucculent; 

It will be proper to preſerve theſe diſtinct 
from the Generality of the Greenhouſe Plants, 
and from each other, and this in ſeparate 
Buildings. E 


IV. 


Of the Wings of a GREENHOUSE. 


T will be proper to keep the ſucculent Plants 

entirely by themſelves in one Building ; and 
the tender Kinds that will juſt live without a 
Stove in another : theſe may be ſmall, becauſe 
the Number of Plants in each Kind cannot 
bear any Proportion to the Generality of the 
others; and the Smallneſs of the Place is one 
great Advantage to the tender Kinds, becauſe 
with due Management, the Air will for that 
Reaſon be warmer. 

Theſe two Buildings ſhould be connected 
to the two Ends of the Greenhouſe, and con- 
ſtructed in the ſame Manner with all that 
careful Attention to the keeping out cold, and 
all the neceſſary Regulation in the opening. 
Under each of theſe there ſhould be Flues, 
as under the principal Greenhouſe; and they 
muſt be built ſtrait in a Line with it, only 
thrown a little back. | 

This will give the Air of a regular Build- 
ing to the Greenhouſe, making it conſiſt of 
the Centre and two Wings: and will provide 
for every Thing that can be required under 
that Head. 2 
It has been adviſed by ſome to bring the 
two Wings forward in an obtuſe Angle, and 
by that Means to encloſe, in a Manner, a 
Piece of the Ground; but this breaks in upon 
the Uniformity of the Garden, takes off the 
Beauty of the Building, and has no real Advan- 
tage. A Baſon of a Yard ſquare in the Centre 
of ſuch a Piece, and a Parcel of Flower Borders 
about it, are very much beneath the Taſte of 


modern Gardening; nor is there any thing we 


WE 


— 


— 


— 


deſire ſo much as Freedom. El 
Theſe are Cautions to the Gardener that he 
be not miſled by antiquated Inſtructors. In the 
Way we mention all will be free and open, and 
all beautiful. The Greenhouſe, conſiſting of the 
main Body, and Wings in the ſame Direction, 
will be a beautiful Object from other Parts of the 


Sept, 


— 


Garden, and every Advantage of Culture will 


be ſecured to the Plants. | 
The main Building will hold the Genera- 


lity in more perfect Order, becauſe as ſo many 


will be removed into the Wings, thoſe which 
remain will ſtand more free; and the Small- 
neſs of the Wings will keep the tender Kinds 
the bettes: when a Fire is needed it muſt be 
very little; and there are few Winters which 
require it. There need be no particular Di- 
rections laid down for the Conſtruction of 
the Flues. They are to be the ſame with 


the larger in all but Size, 


One Caution it may be very uſeful to add 
for thoſe who have Greenhouſes already, and who 


find the Numher of Plants increaſe upon them, 


and that they want Room. The beſt Way of 


enlarging the Houſe is by adding two ſuch 
Wings; and under theſe 


main Building; by this Management the ten- 


dereſt of the Plants may be removed into one 


Wing, and the ſucculent Tribe into the other as 
we directed; and they will be ſecured at the 
ſame Time that Room is made in the Greenhouſe 


for the reſt, and for the Reception of new 
Plants. | | I 


EDEN; 


| there ſhould be 
Flues, though there may be none under the 
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Pl. 54. 
Fig. 1. 
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Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


, „ BULRIFEROUS .LELLY, 


EN HE Gardener is not unacquainted with 
the Beauty of the Þulbifervus Lilly, nor 
with the ſingular Method taken by Na- 
ture for its Propagation, whence it obtained that 
Name : this which we here propoſe to him, poſ- 
ſeſſes that peculiar Quality in a degree ſuperior to 
the common Kind; and is diſtinguiſhed farther 
by its ſtrong Colour, and late flowering. 

The Student in Botany is to know that, as 
this is no more than a ſeedling Variety of the 
common bulbiferous Lilly; ſo that Plant in its 
moſt uſual State is to be referred to the com- 
mon Orange Lilly, being only an Accident of 
Nature in the Growth of that. Thus Varieties, 
before they are conſidered under their ſeparate 
Parts, are to be reduced to the proper otiginal 
Species; and this is Botany. 

In this State wherein we deſcribe the Plant, the 
Dutch, to whoſe Labours we owe it, call it Lilium 
bulbiferum ſerotinum: the late bulbiferous Lilly; in 
the more uſual Form Authors name it Lilium bul- 
biferum latifolium; and in the original State with- 
out the Bulbs, Lilium purpuro-croceum. 

The Plant is one of thoſe in which afford the 
Gardener great Room for his Operations; for 
there is ſcarce any more fruitful in Varieties. 

C. Bauhixz, who takes the Lead among the 


Botaniſts of the laſt Age, mentions beſide the 


broad, which is the common, a narrow leaved 
bulbiferous Lilly, a Dwarf, and a hoary Kind. 
Numb. LIV. 


| 


He alſo enumerates as diſtinct Species of the 
Kind without Bulbs, a ſmaller, and one with a 
double Flower. He has therefore from this one 
Plant, the Orange Lill, made eight; and too many 
have followed him : for nothing is ſo readily re- 
ceived as Error. 


Linn avs refers all theſe to the one original 


Head, which he calls Lilium foliis ſparſis corollis 
campanulatis erectis intus ſcabris: the ſcattered 
leaved Lilly, with  bell-ſhaped upright Flowers, 
rough within, 

The Root is large, bulbous, but compoſed of 
numerous looſe Scales; white and juicy. 

The Stalk is firm, thick, upright; a Yard high, 
frequently a little flatted, ftriated, and of a pale 
green, tinged yaroully with yellow, brown or 


purple. 


The Leaves ſtand irregularly upon it, and are 


numerous: they are oblong, moderately broad, 
undivided at the Edges, and ſharp pointed; of 
a deep green Colour, often tinged with brown, 
and marked with ſtrong Ribs lengthwiſe. 

The Flowers are very large and beautiful ; 
they crown the Stalk two or more together, and 
they are wide expanded, and of a deep Crimſon, 
mixed with a Tinge of Orange: the riſing Spots 
on the Inſide of the Petals ate of a deep Blood 
Colour, and there is a Richneſs in the whole 
Flowet exceeding very much the other Orange 
Lillies. 
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The Form of the Flower is that of the com- 
mon Lilly, it riſes without any Cup from the 
Head of the Footſtalk, and is compoſed of ſix 
long and large Petals, which unite at the Bottom 
in a ſmall campanulated Baſe, and at the Extre- 
mities they are thick and fleſhy. 

In the Centre ſtand ſix Filaments with large 
oblong Buttons, and in the Midſt of them a 
ſingle Style. This is terminated by a thick trian- 
gular Head; and riſes from an oblong Rudi- 
ment of a Seed-veſſel marked with ſix Ridges. 
This afterwards ripens into a large Seed-veſlel of 
the ſame Form, large, and formed of three 
Valves, with three Cells loaded with Seeds in a 
double Series, 

The fix Filaments ſhew the Plant one of the 
Hexandria of Linn us, and the ſingle Style one 
of the Monog ynia. 

Thus is the Plant entire and perfect as others; 
but there yet remains to be explained a very par- 
ticular Part, or Appendage ; the Bulbs, whence it 
obtained its Name bulbiferous : theſe are certain 
ſolid Lumps which appear in the Boſoms of their 
Leaves. Their Form is oval, or nearly fo; thetr 
Texture looſe, and their Subſtance juicy : they 
have no Footſtalks, but adhere to the main Stem 
of the Plant by their Baſe, juſt where the Leaf 
alſo adheres; and their Colour is green, tinged 
like the Stalk and Leaves, occaſionally with yel- 
low, brown or red : they. have an Aſpect different 
from what is ſeen in Nature, in the common 
Courſe of Vegetation; and there is nothing more 


worth the ſtrict Enquiry both of the Gardener and 


Botaniſt, than their Purpoſe and Formation. 

To underſtand their Nature, let the Student 
conſider and ſee that he rightly know thoſe Parts 
of other Plants to which they have Reſemblance. 
They contain a Plant in Miniature, as the Bud of 
a Tree does the ſeveral Parts which it ſhews when 
unfolded in Vegetation: and they have not done 
amiſs who gave them the Name of Bulbs; for 
although placed upon a different Part of the Plant, 
they have the ſame Nature, Conſtruction, and 
Properties. 

The Bulb is a compact Subſtance including 

the Embryo Plant, and defending it from Injuries 
till the Time of its growing up. 
The Bud upon a Tree in the ſame Manner 
contains and defends a young Plant, or at leaſt 
all except the Root; and is formed for the ſame 
Purpoſe, and in the ſame Manner. 

LIN N us is fo ſenſible of this, that he calls 
the Bulbs of Plants, and the Buds of Trees by the 
ſame Name Hybernaculum, and diſtinguiſhes them 
only by the Part of the Plant or Tree to which 
they adhere ; the Bulb being fixed to the lower 
Part of the Stem, and the Bud to the upper ; or 
to the Extremities of the Branches. 

As only a.certain Number of Plants have Bulbs, 
ſo only a certain Number of Trees have theſe re- 
gular Buds. The black Alder, the Alaternus, 
and many others utterly want them; and, in 
general, they are not found on Plants in exiream 
hot or extream cold Countries. | 

As the Buds of Trees are compoſed of Various 
Subſtances, Films, Scales, Footſtalks, and Rudi- 

I 


ments of Leaves: the Bulbs have alfo their va. 
rious Structure, ſome being compoſed of Scales, 
as the Lillies; ſome of Coats, as the Onion; : and 
others ſolid, as the Tulip. 

Theſe Tubercles upon the Stalk of the Plant 
now under Conſideration, are true Bulbs of the 
ſolid Kind : they have the Rudiments of Scales 
about them; but theſe do not ſhew themſelves 
till long after: as the outer Coats of the ſolid 


j Bulbs are not ſeen till they are full grown. They 


are therefore Bulbs above Ground ; or if the 
Botaniſt ſo pleaſe to call them, Buds from the 
Stem. 


We have ſhewn how little Bulbs and Buds 


differ from one another; and there is no more 
Difference between theſe and the reſt, If they are 
compared with the bulbous Roots, they differ 
only in that their Subſtance is more compact; 
that is, they rather reſemble the central Part than 
the whole Bulb. If compared on the other hand 
with the Buds of Trees, they differ in nothing 
but that as thoſe Buds are fixed to their Place, 
and nouriſhed by the general Root of the Tree, 
theſe fall off, and take root of themſelves. 
Although this Proceſs of Nature for the En- 
creaſe of Plants is not common; neither is it pecu- 
liar to this ſingle Plant: the bulbiferous Saxi- 


frage is well known; and differs from the com- 


mon Saxifrage in nothing but that it has theſe 
Bulbs in the Boſoms of the Leaves: it is an In- 
ſtance very parallel, for it ſhews this peculiar 
Proviſion of Nature may be given without alter- 
ing the Species. The Toothwort, or Dentaria 
Heptaphyllos, is another Inſtance of the ſame Kind; 
and there are others. 

Theſe Bulbs appear with the 3 and ſwell 
and obtain ſoon after their due Bigneſs: 
this they drop off, and taking root, produce new 
Plants; in the ſame Manner as Seeds would do; 3 
but in a much quicker Manner. 

In the younger Plants of this Lilly we find 
theſe Bulbs all the way up the Stalk, ſcarce any 
Leaf from the Bottom to the Top being with- 
out them: but in the older which have come 
to the full Strength of flowering, they are fewer, 


Diviſion of the Stalk, at the Top, for flower- 
ing. 

This ſhews, in ſome degree, the Intention of 
Nature in their Productions. The Orange Lilly 
riſes flow from Seed to flowering: in all this 
Time, according to the common Courſe of Na- 
ture, no Step could be taken toward the Encreaſe 
of the Plant; but all this while there are theſe 
Bulbs in the Boſoms of the Leaves : they are 
flight the firſt Year or two, and imperfect ; but 
afterwards they grow ſtrong, and are fit for the 
Propagation of the Plant. 


They continue to be produced in Abundance 
till the Plant has coine to the full Strength of 


flowering ; but after that they grow from Time | 


to Time leſs numerous, till upon a ſtrong Stem 
there will not be more than four or five. 

Some who affected to underſtand Nature better 
than their Attention would reach, have ſaid that 


| the Seeds of this Lilly would not; © Ene the 


Plant. 


after 


and they appear principally, if not ſolely, in the 


Sept. 
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ut Plant. They fancy'd this, upon the Principle of | one could not. ſeek any Thing of that Kind. S t. 
— Nature's doing nothing in vain; and they ſup- | Therefore this Method, which is flow and tedious, 

poſed theſe Bulbs muſt be uſeleſs if the Seeds | and productive of no particular Good, is to be 

grew. rejected. 

The Matter would have been much better ex- The Propagation by Off-ſets is eaſy, but they 
plained by a longer Obſervation: they would have weaken the main Plant; for it muſt ſtand two or 
found the Purpoſe of Nature in their Production, three Lears in order to produce any Quantity, and 
was to ſupply the Place of Seeds during the | this never fails to impair the Beauty of the 
Growth of the Plant; and that although the | Flower. 

Principle of their Production continued after- For theſe Reaſons the Bulbs which Nature pro- 

wards, yet it became very limited in Quantity, | duces in the Boſoms of the Leaves, are prefer- 

from the Time the Growth was ſufficient for the | able to any other Method of Propagation. They 

ripening of Seeds. are to be taken off when perfectly ripe, and they 
ade will flower in full Luſtre the ſecond Year. 

RN The Soll is to be the common Garden Mould. 

e. The Bulbs are to be planted at a Foot Diſtance, 

It is a Native of the warmer Parts of Europe; | and covered a Quarter of an Inch; and not to be 
but it bears without Hazard the open Air, and | removed any more till after flowering. 
open Ground in our Gardens; and requires no They will require no Care beſide the common 
Compoſt : for nothing ſuits it better than the | Articles of weeding and watering, and when they 
common Mould. have flowered they ſhould be taken up. About 

There are in the Gardener's Choice three Me- | the latter End of September is the beſt Time 
thods of cultivating or raiſing the Plant; the | the Bed ſhould be new dug, the Roots cleaned 
firſt by Off-ſets from the Root, the ſecond by from their Off-ſets, and then planted apain at 
Seeds, and the laſt by theſe Bulbs produced in | the ſame Diſtance. 
the Boſoms of the Leaves. They will thus flower in perfect Beauty from 

If we wanted Varieties, we ſhould propoſe the | Year to'Year, and they will always produce A- 
Method by Seeds, for that is the true Source of bundance of new Bulbs from the young Plants, 
them; but the Flower is naturally fo beauriful, | fo that ſowing is altogether ncedleſs. 
that unleſs we wiſhed to change for the worſe, 

a. $CARLET MUN TING 1A. : 
Pl. 54 The Curious in botanical Reſearches have been | broad, and undivided ; their Colour on the upper 
Fig. > ſome Time acquainted with the white fruited | Side is a deep, and on the under a paler green. 


the Meſpilus ; adding, to 


many flowered Muntingia. 


Muntingia; though till the great Reformer of the 
Science, Linn Aus, they did not know it by 
that, or by any other diſtinct Name. PruulkR 
had indeed called it ſo ; but his Authority, how- 
ever great his real Merit, was not ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh it ; and the World called it by the firſt 
rude Denomination, Calabura. 
new, nor is the Difference in Colour all, the 
Leaves are as different. 


Herman retaining the old Name, Calabura, 
adds, rubra foliis laurinis: for the Diſtinction of 
this Species: Bay leaved Calabura with red Fruit. 

CoMMELINE, though much amiſs, refers it to 

g, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
numerous others, Americana laurifolia glabra fruftu 
rubro mucilaginoſo : ſmooth Bay-leaved American 
Meſpilus with red mucilaginous Fruit. 

The Characters refer it to the Muntingia of 
Lixn@&vus; and as the white Kind has but one 
Flower on each Footſtalk, and this ſeveral, we 
may add as the Diſtinction, pedunculis multifioris : 


The Colour of the 


Fruit, though. an obvious, is not a ſcientifick 
Character. 


It is a large and ſpreading Tree ot irregular 
Growth : the Branches numerous, and crooked ; 
and the young Shoots rediſh. 


The Leaves are large and beautiful, oblong, 


This is yet more | 


The Flowers are numerous, large, and of a 
delicate pale blue ; they ſtand in Cluſters at the 
Extremities of the Branches, upon divided Foot- 
ſtalks, and make a very glorious Figure. The 
Fruit which follows is no leſs beautiful, its Co- 
lour a fine ſcarlet. | 

The Cup of the Flower is of one Piece, hol- 
lowed at the Baſe, and divided into three, four, 
or five Segments at the Edge. 


The Flower is compoſed of five Petals, and 


theſe have long narrow Baſes. 


In the Centre ſtand numerous Filaments, with 


roundiſh Buttons: they riſe from the Receptacle 
of the Flower, and ſurround a rounded Rudi- 
ment, which is crowned with a pentangular 
Head, without a Style. 

The Fruit is round, and marked with the five 
Diviſions of the Head, and contains many ſinall 
roundiſh Seeds. 

The Number and Place of the Filaments ſhew 
the Tree one of the Polyandria of Linn vs; and 
the ſingle Head, that it is one of the Monog ynia. 


Culture of this MuUNTING1Aa. 


It is a Native of the warmer Parts of America, 
and with us will not ſucceed well out of a Stove. 


The Soil muſt be one of the light, and not over 


rich 
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Sept. rich Compoſts, and it muſt be raiſed from the | tered carefully, 


— Seeds ſown in a Pot, and e e to ſhoot in a 


Pl. 5 
Fig. 4 


PL. 54. 
Fig. 4. 


Bark-bed. 


The young Plants when three Inches gk muſt 
be removed into ſeparate Pots ; taking them up 
with great Care, and with as much of the ori- 
ginal Mould as will hang about them; and wa- 


_ Theſe Pots muſt be again ſet up to the Rim 
in Bark, and the Glaſſes ſhaded till they have 
taken good Root in the new Mould : after this 
they muſt at Times be allowed a little Air: > and 
when of a due Size, the fineſt- e muſt be 


| taken into > the Stove. 


3. 

This is a ſingular and pretty Shrub 
branched, full of Leaves, and at the 3 oyer⸗ 
ſpread with Flowers. The Antients were not ac- 
quainted with it; nor have thoſe Writers who 
firſt named the Plant, called it by this Name. 

We have before acquainted the young Bota- 
niſt, that Linn avs ſeparated from among that 
confuſed Number of Plants, the Authors before 
him had called Jacobæa, ſeveral which agreed 
in many peculiar Characters under the Name 
Othonna ; this Plant is one of them. The moſt 
ſtriking Diſtinction is, that the Cup which in the 
proper Jacobæa is ſcaly, in this Plant is formed 
of one Leaf, and only divided by ſeveral Indent- 
ings at the Edge. 

It has been with great Juſtice, that Lin 
diſperſed the Plants joined by leſs accurate Wri- 
ters, under the Name Jacobæa, into ſeveral Ge- 


nera; but they all preſerve that ſcaly Cup, ex· 


cept thoſe ranged by him as Ot honna s. 

CoMMELINE has called this Jacobæa Africana 
fruteſcens lavendulæ folio latiore : ſhrubby African 
Ragwort, with a ſomewhat broad Lavender Leaf, 
The Characters very diſtinctly ſhew it an Othonna, 
and its proper Diſtinction is, foliis linearibus: Li- 
near leaved Othonna. 

The Root is rediſh, divided, hung with innu- 
merable Fibres, and ſpreading. 

The main Stem is thick, woody, and covered 


with a pale brown Bark. The Branches are pale, 


and the young Shoots green. 
The Leaves are numerous, and placed irregu- 
larly : they are long, narrow, ſharp pointed, and 


pos 


er preps dogg OTHONNA; 
of a pale green; a little hoary, and of a firm 


Subſtance. | 
The Flowers are numerous and yellow: they 
ſtand in-irregular broad Tufts at the Extremities 
of the Branches, and are of the compoſite radiated 
Kind. 

The Cup, as is ſingular to the 1 is 


ſimple, compoſed of one Piece, hollow at the 
Baſe, and divided into five Segments at the Rim. 


The Diſk of the Flower is compoſed of tubu- 
lar Floſcules : theſe are ſhort, and divided at the 
Rim into five Segments; and in each there are 
five ſhort Filaments with convergent Buttons ſur- 
rounding a ſingle Style. 

The Rays are about eight, but the Number is 
not certain; they are Female Flowers. Their 
Form is long and lanceolate, and they are cut 
into three Parts at the End. They have at their 
Baſe only the Rudiment of a Seed, with a ſingle 
Style terminated by a large ſplit Head. 

The Seeds ſtand naked in the Cup, and they 
are only a ſingle Series, or Circle, for the Fe- 
male Flowers alone bring any to Perfection. 


From this the Claſs and Place of the Plant 


will be eaſily known: the convergent Buttons 
declare it one of the Syngene/ia; and the Seeds 
ripening only from the Rays, or Female Flowers, 
ſhew it to be one of the Polygamia neceſſaria. 


The Impregnation of the Female Flowers from 


the Buttons of the tubular Floſcules, is ſuper- 


fluous, when thoſe Floſcules ripen Seeds them- 
ſelves; but in this Caſe, if there were not that 


Proviſion, there would be no ripe Seeds. 


4. 


The medical Reader has been accuſtomed to 
hear of this Tree under another Name: it bears 
the Fruit once in frequent Uſe called Sebeſten; 
and has thence been uſually called the Sebeſten, 
and the manured Sebeſten Tree; Sebeſtena, and 
Sebeſtina Domeſtica, in Diſtinction from the wild. 

C. Bavnine very properly joins theſe imagi- 
nary diſtin&t Species under one Head, and calls 
the Tree Sebeſtena fylveſtris & domeſtica : the wild 
and Garden Sebeſten. CommMErinxe calls it Sebe- 
ſtena domeſtica five myxa the Garden Sebeſten, or 
Myxa; and in the Hortus Malabaricus, it is called 
Vidi maram. L1xnnzvs refers it to his Genus 
Cordia; and adds as the Diſtinction of the Spe- 
cies, folits ſubovatis ſerrato dentatis : Cordia with 


| 


OVAL LEAVED CORDIA, 


oval dentated Leaves. 

It is a large Tree of irregular Growth, branch- 
ed, ſpreading, and full of Leaves. 

The Bark of the Trunk is rough and brown ; 
on the Branches it is N and on the young 
Shoots green. | 

The Leaves are very beautiful ; their Form is 
nearly oval; their Colour on the upper Side a 
deep green, 7 on the under paler; and they are 
dented at the Edges, and pointed; the Ribs ſink 
deep, and the whole Surface is by that rendered 
ſomewhat uneven. | | | 

The Flowers are numerous, ſmall and white ; 
they grow in little Cluſters at the Extremities of 


the Branches, and are ſacceeded by a kind of dry 


Berry 


—— 
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Sept. Berry of an oval Form, Pointed, and covered by 


w— the Cup of the Flower. 


This Cup is hollow, formed of one Piece, and 
terminated by three Points at the Verge. 

The Flower is formed of one Petal, and is 
narrow at the Baſe, and broader all the way to 
the Rim. The tubular Part is of the Length of 
the Cup : the Rim is cut into five obtuſe Seg- 
ments. | 
The Filaments are five, and they are ſmaller 
to the Top; their Buttons are long and thin, 
The Style is of the Length of the Filaments, 
ſingle toward the Bottom, but ſplit at the Top; 
and each Diviſion is again ſplit into two Parts, 
all crowned with round Heads. This ſingular 


Style riſes from the Rudiment of the Fruit, and 
fades ſoon, but the Cup remains. 


The five Filaments declare the Plant to be one 


of the Pentandria of LIixx us; and the Style 


being ſingle at the Baſe, Linn@vs refers it not- 


— 


Part, to the Monog ynia. 


withſtanding, the ſingular Diviſion of the upper 


Culiure of this CokbiA. 


It is a Native of the Eaſt, and requires the 
Heat of a Bark- bed to raiſe, and of the Stove to 
keep it in Perfection. It will live under leſs Ma- 
nagement, but not thrive as when the Air js 
ſuited to that of its natural Climate, which is the 
Eaſt ; Egypt and India. | 

The Method of raiſing it is from the F ruit, 
which ſhould be obtained as freſh as poſlible, 
and ſown in a Pot of light Compoſt. This 
muſt be ſet in a Bark-bed to the Rim; and 
when the Plants appear, they muſt be treated 
as we have directed for the others. They muſt 


Sept. 


be removed into ſeparate Pots, watered, ſhaded, 


and by degrees habituated to the Air in the Mid- 
dle of the Day, and then placed with the other 
tender Plants to take their Chance, 


—_— — 


F. LATE POMPONIAN MARTAGON. 


The peculiar Variety of the 3ulbiſerous Lilly, 
which we have deſcribed firſt in this Number, 
ſtands as an Inſtance that not only the Colouring 
of a Flower may be altered in a ſeedling Variety, 
but the Seaſon of blowing. This Martagon con- 
firms that Doctrine: it differs in nothing from 
the common early Pomponian Martagon, but that 
the Colour of the Flower is a higher ſcarlet, and 
the Time of flowering later. | 


All the Writers on Botany have named the 


Plant in its uſual State: they call it, Lil ium 


Martagon anguſtifolium. Cl. us ius, Lilium rubrum 
minus; and C. Bavnine, Lilium floribus reflexis 


anguſtifolium: the narrow leaved Lilly, with reflex 


Flowers. | 

The Student is to be told, that the graſſy leaved 
Lilly, and the ſcarlet narrow leaved Lilly, of the 
ſame Author, are only Varieties of this Plant; 
and that the latter of theſe mote than any other, 


reſembles the preſent Kind. Our Gardener knows | 


the Martagons are all properly Lillies. 

LIN x us refers this to the Number, and 
adds as the Diſtinction of the Species, foliis ſparſis 
ſubulatis, floribus reflexis corollis revolutis; Lilly 
with ſcattered ſubulated Leaves, and with hang- 
ing Flowers, whoſe Segments turn up. 

The Root is very ſingular in this Species, it 
is not compoſed of thick Scales as in the other 
Lillies, but coated as an Onion; this GMELIN 
very juſtly adds to its Character. 

The Stalk is ſimple, firm, upright, two Foot 
and a half high, round, ſtriated, and of a pale 
green, tinged with brown or yellow. 

The Leaves are extreatnly numerous, and they 
ſtand irregularly : they are of a moderate Length, 
narrow, and in ſome degree three ſquate ; ſharp 
pointed, and of a ſtrong and lively green. 

The Flowers are very numerous and beauti- 


ful: they crown the Stalk, and riſe alſo from all 
Noe. 54. 


be taken in its Culture. 


the Boſoms of the upper Leaves. They have 
long Footſtalks, from which they hang drooping; 
their Form is that of the common Martagon, 
but their Colour a high and perfect ſcarlet ſpotted 
with black. 

Each Flower is compoſed of ſix long Petals 
which unite at the Baſe, and turn up at the 
Ends, and at the Bottom of each there is a re- 
matkable Line, which is the Nectarium. 

The Filaments are fix; they are ſhorter than 
the Petals, and they have oblong Buttons. 

The Style is ſingle, and its Head triangular 
and thick; and the Seed-veſſel is oblong, and 


marked with ſix Furrows. 


The ſix Filaments and ſingle Style ſhew it ons 
of the Hexandria Monog ynia. | | 


Culture of this Max TA GOR. 


The Seeds of the early or common Pomponian 
Martagon raiſe this; and the ſame Method muſt 
It is a Native of the 
warmer Parts of Europe, but thrives perfectly 
well in the open Ground in our Gardens. A 
warm Spot muſt be choſen for it, and the Roots 
muſt be planted deep to defend them from the 
Severity of our Froſts, and they muſt not have a 
moiſt or too rich Soil. 


The beſt Compoſt for them is rich Paſture 


Earth, with a little Wood-pile Mould, and rotted 
Cow Dung. This ſhould be mixed up in Spring, 
and it will be ready to receive the Seeds in Au- 
tumn. | 

Theſe muft be ſaved from ſtrong healthy 
Plants, and dried on a papered Shelf with all 
the Care we have directed for other Kinds. In 
Autumn a Bed muſt be made up in the Semi- 
nary with this Compoſt, chuſing a Spot that is 
open to the South Eaſt, and defended from all 
the cold Quarters. 8 ̃ 
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Sept. The Surface of this Bed muſt be raked level, J The fineſt muſt * ——_ and = reſt, Sp. 


. 
Fig. b. 


and the Seeds ſcattered over it with an even hand. 
They ſhould be ſown thick, for many fail. 

When the Plants come up they muſt be thin'd 
and weeded; and at Autumn, when the Leaves 
decay, half an Inch of freſh Mould muſt be ſift- 
ed over the whole Bed. 

In this Manner they are to be kane one Yeat 
more, and it will then be Time to remove 
them. 


A Bed muſt be made up with the ame Com- 


poſt, in ſome ſheltered Part of the Garden; and 


the Roots, taken up ſoon after the Leaves have 
faded, muſt be there planted at ten Inches Di- 


ſtance, and covered with two Inches of Mould. 


Here they are to ſtand till they flower, ſifting 


over them half an Inch of more Mould every 
Autumn, and a Quarter of an Inch every 
Spring. 


There will be found a great deal of Variety 


among the Flowers; ſome will be of à darker, 
ſome of a pale Tinct; ſome perfect red, and 
others yellowiſh. 


F 


j 


| 


when the Leaves are decayed, muſt be taken up. 
and planted in other Places. 

The fine Flowers which are left will have good 
Room by this, and they muſt at the Approach 
of Winter be covered with another Inch of the 
ſame Mould. Their proper Place in the Earth 
Is about five Inches under the Surface, they never 
fail to ſhoot ſtrong through this; and the bury. 
ing them thus is their beſt Defence during the 
Winter. 

The next Year they will ſhew their Flowers in 
Perfection: and from this Time they are to be 
treated as others of the ſame Kind. They ſhould 
be taken up every Year as ſoon as the Stalks 


and Leaves are decayed, and planted again in 
a freſh Bed of the ſame Soil: 


they muſt be 
ſheltered from the North Winds, and open to 
the Morning Sun, but defended from that of 


Noon- day; and they will thus produce Abun- 
dance of Flowers extreamly elegant, and very 


laſting. 


6. BROAD LEAVE D 


We have before had occaſion to acquaint the | 


Gardener, that the Plants univerſally known by 


the Name ſtarry Hyacinths, are by no means of the 
proper Hyacinth Kind, but Species of the Scilla. 


This Name has been fo long uſed ſolely for the 
medicinal Squill, that there appears a Strange- | 
neſs in applying it to a Garden Flower, but there 
is the Authority of Linn vs for it; and what 
is much more, the Warrant of Nature. 

This is a Kind diſtinct from the others we 


have named, and the Writers on Flowers have all | 


perceived it: they have called it Hyacinthus ſtel- 
laris Liliifoliis. C. Baunine names it, Hyacinthus 


ſtellaris folio & radice Lilii; and others, Macin- 


thus latifolius ſellaris. . Linn z us diſtinguiſhes it 
by the Root, which is altogether unlike the others. 
He calls it Scilla radice ſquammata : the ſcaly root- 
ed Scilla. 

The Root 1s rounded, large: and white, and | 
is compoſed of Scales in the Manner of the Lilly 
Root, but thicker and ſhorter. 

The Leaves are numerous, broad, oblong, 
obtuſe, and of a ſtrong green; the middle Rib 


is pale, and ſometimes the Ends of the Leaves | 


are tip'd with brown. 

The Stalk is round, juicy, and a Foot high. 
There are no Leaves on it; the Colour is a pale 
green, tinged toward the Bottom with red, and 
the Top is decorated with a great Number of 
Flowers. Theſe are large, and of a delicate 
white, ſometimes tinged a little with Fleſh Co- 
Jour. 

They have no Cup: 
their Footſtalks, and each is compoſed of ſix 
Petals which ſtand open. 


they riſe naked from 


| 


| 


STAR HYACINTH, 


In the Centre are ſix ſhort Filaments, crowned 


with oblong incumbent Buttons, and in the 
Midſt of them a ſingle Style with a ſimple Head, 


| This riſes from a roundiſh Rudiment of a Seed- 


which, as it ripens, becomes more oval, 
It is formed 


| veſſe] 3 | 
and is marked with three Furrows. 


| of three Valves, and divided within into three 


Cells, in each of which are contained ſeveral 
| roundiſh Seeds. 


Culture of this HYAcIx TH. 


It is a Native of Spain, and other warm Parts 
of Europe; but it will bear the open Air very 
well with us in a well choſen Situation. Its Cul- 
ture is in all Reſpects the ſame with that of the 
other farry Hyacinths, which we have given at 
| large in a preceding Number, only that the Soil 
muſt be rendered more looſe and dry by mixing 
a good Quantity of Sand with it; and the Roots 


| when they are taken up after flowering, ſhouJd 


be immediately planted again in a freſh Bed of 


| the ſame kind of Soil. 


In this Manner it will flouriſh in great Per- 
fection: the Roots will preſerve the Principle of 
Life, if they be kept out of the Groynd ſeveral 
Months; but I have always found they flower 
beſt when they are planted again as ſoon as 
taken up. 

There will be Abundance of Off. ſets to oe. 


gate the Plant in that eaſy Way; and from Seed 


there will be beſide this white, which is the moſt 
elegant, the common Variety of blue, and of pale 
red Flowers, 


Br. 
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TE DT. 


Of the Anu of STOVES. 


HE Conſtruction of the 888 we {VIA 

given in the preceding Number: that 
of the Stove naturally follows. This is an Ar- 
ticle much leſs underſtood, and conſequently 
much worſe practiſed than the other. 

Thoſe who have ſucceeded beſt make it a Point 
to keep their Knowledge to themſelves; and from 
this, as well as the reſerved Turn many have of 
late taken who have curious Plants, I fear the 
ſame falſe Taſte is growing in Botany, that 
'has long diſgraced the Study of Medals : this is 
a Defire that none ſhould poſſeſs thoſe valued 
Productions but themſelves. What thele preſerve 
ſecret it is our Purpoſe to diſcloſe: he who has 
a true Senſe of the Study will no more keep 
ſecret any Improvement in itz than the Phyſician 
Honour a new Remedy. 

Whatever we have obſerved that is uſeful in 
this great Article of curious Gardening, we ſhall 
deliver freely : the Reader has a general Idea of 
the Stove already from what we have ſaid treating 
of the Pine- apple and ſome other Kinds: and we 
here propoſe their ſeveral Conſtructions; which 
that will lead him the more readily to underſtand. 

Plants may be arranged in reſpect of their 
Hardineſs under three general Kinds, 1. Thoſe 
which bear the open Air in our Climate all the 
Year. 2. Thoſe which require Shelter in Win- 
cer, but uſually no artificial Heat; and 3. Thoſe 
that require Shelter and artificial Heat. The 


firſt are the hardy, the ſecond the Green- 


houſe, and the third the Stove Plants. Each 
Claſs is again ſubje& to many Subdiviſions, 
for the Degrecs of Tenderneſs are innumerable. 
This we have ſhewn in the other Kinds, 
and we now come to examine it practically 
in regard of thoſe called Stove Plants, from 


the abſolute Neceſſity there is of artificial Heat 


to keep them in this Climate. 

Theſe, acccording to their Nature and ori- 
ginal Climate, require various Degrees of that 
Heat, but all of them a Temperature of the 
Air, which cannot be maintained otherwiſe 
than by this Aſſiſtance of actual Fire. 

For all theſe Stoves are to be erected, and there 


| 


W 


ſhould be alſo Beds covered with Glaſs, and aſſiſted 
in the ſame Manner for the raiſing of them. One 
Building may anſwer the Purpoſe of theſe ſeveral 
Stoves, and it will be better that the ſeparated 
Degrees of Heat, neceſſary for diſtin& Sets of 
Plants, ſhould be kept up in Diviſions of the 
ſame Building, than in diſtin Edifices. 

This gives the general Idea of the Con- 
ſtruction of Stoves. There are to be Buildings, 
or rather there is to be a Building glazed in 
Front, and expoſed to the South in the Man- 
ner of the Greenhouſe: but it is to be glazed 
alſo at the Top, and it muſt have Fire-places 
and Flues in the back Wall. It muſt be divided 
croſswiſe into ſeveral Rooms by Glaſs Partitions, 
in each of which there may be preſerved a certain 
proportioned Degree of Heat; and at its Ends 
muſt be placed thoſe glazed Beds, which may 
be conſidered as a Kind of ſmall Stoves for the 
Supply of the other Parts. | 

This is the general Idea of the Building, in 
which the Plants being potted with the Compoſts 
proper for each Kind, are to be placed either 
upon a Stand in the open Room, or in a Pit of 
Tan in the Centre. This makes the Diſtinction 
between the Dry-Stove and the Bark-Stove: in each 


hung up at a Diſtance from the Fire Place 
in every Diviſion; and the Entrance muſt be 
through ſome Shed, or out of a Greenhouſe, 
that the cold Air may not ruſh in on open- 
ing the Door. 

The Top muſt be occaſionally covered to keep 


out Wet, and ſometimes to defend the Plants 


from the too powerful Sun ; and for this Purpoſe 
there muſt either be moveable Shutters, or the 
Contrivance of a coarſe Canvaſs to let down or 
draw up occaſionally, 

The Plants will thus live in an Air ſuited to 
that of their natural Climate; and they muſt be 
refreſhed with Water at Times. 


ral Nature and Uſe of a Stove, will eaſily enter 
into the Conſtruction. 


ext 
Of the BARK-STOFE. 


Hoever has his Choice of the two Kinds 
of Stove, will be eaſily brought to prefer 


that with Bark to the dry, from the Conſideration 


of their natural Difference. There is a Harſhneſs 
in the dry Heat, which is altogether unnatural to 
Plants; they may bear an equal Degree in their 
native Climate, becauſe there they have full 
Ground for the Roots to ſpread themſelves, | 
but with us they have the Diſadyantage of 


[ 


being circumſcribed within the very narrow 
Limits of a Pot; and the extreme Fibres ſoon 
dry. The Subſtance of the Pot quickly ac- 
quires too niuch Heat, and the Mould becomes 
dry and parched about the Bottom and Sides 
where the tender Fibres run, On the contrary, 
when the Bark Stove is uſed, the Pots are con- 
ſtantly kept in it; and as there never fails to be 
Moiſture there, the Sides of the Pots will not be 


dry, 


the Heat is to be regulated by a Thermometer, 


He who comprehends thus much of FI gene- 
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Sept. dry, and conſequently the Mould will not be 
— parched in them. There will be the ſame Degree 


—— 


” 


— — 


Sept. 


| is the Form of the Building; and in theſe 


of Heat preſerved, and the Roots will by this 


Means be kept in a State of growing: theſe are 


the Reaſons for preferring the Bark Stove to the 
other, and it is to be conſtructed in the fol- 
lowing Manner. 

The Dimenſions are liable to no Rule, for 
they can only be determined by the Pleaſure 


of the Proprietor, and the Number of Plants 
he intends to raiſe, but the Proportion is ſtill 
within the Compaſs of Rule, and the ſeveral 


Parts may always be aſcertained in their Mea- 
fares. 
We ſhall upon this Plan give the Dimenfions 


ef a large one, nothing being eaſier than to 
reduce the Meaſures for a ſmaller. 


ſtand open to the South Sun, and defended as 
the Greenhouſe from the cold Quarters. 

On this Spot mark out the Form of the 
Stove intended to be divided into ſeveral Parts 


by croſs Partitions, or to be kept in one large 
and ſpacious Area. 


Let the Length be eight and forty Foot, and 
the Breadth eighteen. Let the Foundation of 


the Walls be laid, and thoſe in Front be 
carried up one Foot above the Surface. 

Let the Area within be then marked out, and 
divided in half (or into more Parts) a Partition 
of Glaſs is to be run acroſs at this Line of Di- 
viſion; and two Pits of Bark are to be dug, one 
in each Diviſion; there are alſo to be two 
Furnaces, one of which will ſerve for each, 
and by this Means the Heat may be made 
different in the two Parts, and thoſe Plants 
which require moſt may be placed in one, 
and thoſe which require ſomewhat leſs in the 
other. 


The Height of the Stove is to be propor- 


tioned to the Kinds of Plants, and their full 
Growth; in one of this Extent it may 
very well be twenty Foot: In this Caſe the 
Back Wall ſhould be fifteen Inches thick ; 
and when it is carried up to the due Height, 
the Wood-work may be laid upon the Foot Wall 
in Front. This muſt be the Place for the re- 
ceiving the Frames of the Glaſs-work, and from 
this are to riſe the Uprights which ſeparate 
the Frames one from another, and ſupport the 
Front of the Building. This, excepting for 
theſe Uprights, which are to be of ſound Tim- 
ber, muſt be entirely of Glaſs. 

The whole of the Wood-work muſt be made 
very firm; and the Saſhes in Front ſhould be 
ten Foot four Inches in Height. 

From the Top of the Back Walls there muſt 
come a ſloping Roof, which muſt be terminated 
by a Frame of good Timber, to receive the 
Tops of the Glaſſes which are to be raiſed 
on thoſe in Front. 

The Front Saſhes are to ſtand perfectly up. 
right; and from their upper Part two Ranges 
of Glaſſes are to be carried ſlanting to the 
Frame-Piece which terminates the Roof. This 
1 


— 


| 


| 


Proportions it will allow ample Room for 
the Pits of Bark, and Space to walk round 
them; with Height for the talleſt Plants. 

Every Thing muſt be made very tight and 
firm. The Roof muſt be, ſlated, the Timber- 
work ſolid and ſound; and the Framing of the 
Safhes muſt be performed in a Workman-like 
Manner, for they are to move <afily, and 
yet ſhut firm. 

The two Areas, divided by the Glaſs Par- 
tition, are now to be wrought for the Pits. 

There muſt be a Walk left in Front, and 


another behind; and there muſt be Space 


alſo allowed for erecting the Flues in this 
Part. This gives the Meaſure of the two Pits, 
which being thus marked upon the Surface are 


Firſt, Let a Part of che Ground be choſe for to be dug out three Foot in Depth; and in 


this Purpoſe that is perfectly dry; and let it 


the Meaſure being thus allotted by the Building, 
the Earth being clear'd away, they muſt be 
bricked at the Bottom, and wall'd up all 
round. 

This being ready for the Tan, the Flues 
are to be conſidered; we treat of them diſ- 
tinctly, that the practical Gardener may under- 
ſtand every ſeparate Part; but in the Conſtruc- 
tion of the Work they are to be carried up with the 
Back Wall; the Foundation of which is to be 
made broad enough for both; for being built 
at once, they will ſettle together: and the Flues 
are ſo nice an Article, that any Diſorder in them 
will deſtroy the whole. 

Theſe are to riſe from the two Fire- places 
we allow to a Stove of this Extent; and thoſe 
Fire-places are to be placed one at each End of 
the Building, with Sheds erected over them for 
the Convenience of managing the Fire. 

The Flues, which take their Riſe from theſe, 
are to be carried about ſix Lengths, one at a 


ſmall Diſtance over the other: they are to run 


along the Wall, and to come each Way within 
four Inches of the Glaſs Partition; but they 


— 


muſt not be united one with the other, for 


that would prevent the Draught. 


The loweſt Flue ſhould be eight and twenty 


Inches in the Clear, and all the others nine- 
teen Inches. This will raiſe the whole Body 
of them about eleven Foot from the Level 
of the Floor, and that will give good Paſſage 
to the Smoke, and very well warm the Air 
of the whole Diviſion. | 

The Gardener will find no Difficulty in en- 
tering into theſe Proportions, or in reducing 
them to proper Dimenſions for the erecting a 
Stove for any ſmaller Number of Plants; and 
he has thus the whole before him. 

The mechanical Part is better underſtood 
by the Carpenter and Bricklayer, than it can 
be explained in Words; but his Buſineſs is 
to ſee that the whole and the ſeveral Parts 
anſwer the Intent and Purpoſe: that the Frame- 


work of Wood is all ſecure and cloſe, that 


the Saſhes fit, and that the Flues. draw. well. 


Another Article will alſo require his ſtrict At- 


tention ; which is, that the Smoak do not get 
into the Houſe through any Defect in the Work: 
this is the nicelt Article in the Bricklayer's Work. 

There 
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There muſt be but a ſmall Thickneſs of 


Wall within Side the Flues, that the Heat 


may eaſily get into the Room; but this mult 
be very well wrought, for as the Smoak has 
ſo many Returns and ſo crooked a Paſſage, it 
will be very ready to burſt through the Wall 


where it is ſo thin; and this would be more 


miſchievous to the Plants than any other Ac- 
cident. For the reſt; the ſame Rules are to be 
obſerved in finiſhing, that we directed under 
the Article of the Green-houſe. 

The Back Wall and the ſmall Roof, as alſo 
the two Ends and the Stack of Flues, ſhould 
be covered with Stucco, and painted white. This 
ſmall Roof, which extends only over the Flues 


and the Back Walk, ſtrengthens the Building, 
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gives good Place for the Frame-work, and 
ſaves ſo much Glaſs where it would be of no ——— 


Service; and this white Colour will be reflected 
back upon the Plants to their great Ad vantage; 
and when the Stove is ſhut up, as it mult be 
in Winter during very bad Weather, ir makes 
a very little Light anſwer the Purpoſe. 
From the back of the Roof ſhould be hung 
a Covering of coarſe Cloth, which will roll 


up or be let down by Pullies; and the ſame. 


from the Frame of the Front Glaſſes. Both 
theſe may be kept drawn entirely up in good 
Weather; but in bad they may be Jet to 
fall down over the ſloping Top and Front, 
to keep off too violent Storms of Hail, and 


Rain; and the worſt Froſts. 
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CHAP. II. : 
Of GLASSED BEDS. 


T the two Ends of the Stove it will be 
very proper to erect two Beds for the 


raiſing Exotics from Seed, and the giving 


other Plants of the tenderer Kinds ſo much 
of their firſt Growth, as will make them fit 
for the Stove. Theſe may be of a middle 
Kind between the abſolute Bark-bed and the 
Stove; or there may ſmall Stoves which 
the ſame Fire may heat. | 

They may have ſmall upright Glaſſes in 
Front, or the ſloping Glaſſes at the Top may 
be brought down to the Foot-Wall : all this 
is at the Pleaſure of the Proprietor. 

Their Height ſhould be ſuch as to form a 
regular Part of the entire Building; and the Heat 
they will require from the Fire of the Stove will 
be very little, becauſe being ſmall and cloſe, 
with the Help of the Fermentation of the Tan, 
they have a warm Air without any farther Aſ- 
ſiſtance ; or, as in this Deſign the Fire- places 
are ſituated near the two Ends of the Stove, 
it is eaſy to give this additional Heat. 

The beſt Method is by carrying a Flue 
from the Fire-place of the Stove under the 
Floor ; but this muſt be ſo made that it can 
in general be kept clos'd, and only opened 


when there is Occaſion. 


In the Place of theſe ſome build Glaſs- 
caſes for thoſe Plants which require Shelter, 
during our Winter, but no additional Heat 
and this is alſo a very natural and proper 
Appendage in regard to the Uniformity of 
the Building; though the Stove is of very 
little Uſe in this Caſe to the Plants. 


As we -have ſeverer Winters than ordinary 
ſome Years, and as theſe Buildings will be thus 
very near the Fireplaces of the Stove on each 
Hand; it will be proper to make a Flue 
alſo under the Floor of each of theſe, to com- 
municate with the Fireplace, but to be kept 
ſtopt at all Times, unleſs when the Severity 
of the Weather renders it neceſſary to open 
it, to give ſome Check to the extraordinary 
Violence of the Froſt. | 

Theſe Buildings ſhould be made with upright 
Fronts, and ſloping Roofs of Glaſs, with a 
ſmall ſolid Roof behind, juſt as the Stoves are 
built, and they muſt in the ſame Manner have 
Cloths to let down upon them by Way of 


| Defence in ſevere Weather; for Glaſs is but 


a poor Shelter in hard Winters. 
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CGH A ÞP. IV. 
Cautions in the building of ST OFES. 


Hough we think lightly of thoſe who affect 
fo tell in- what Manner the Bricklayer 
is to execute his Buſineſs, which his meaneſt 
Labourer underſtands better than the beſt of 
theſe Directors; yet there are Cautions in ſo 


nice a Work, of which he muſt not take it amiſs 
No. 54. 


that we remind him. 

In the firit Place. As every thing will be 
kept continually dry in the Stove, there muſt 
be great Care to prevent the Occaſions of 
Fire: and no Part of the Wood-work mult be 
brought any where near the Fire-place. 
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1 he next Caution concerns the Bark- N the 


—— Dimenſions and Place of theſe we have given, | 


and at one End they wil: each of them come 
towards the Fire- place: 


Care is too much to prevent it: if the Fire 
have too much Power upon the Bark, it will 


at once prevent all its good Effects, which 
are the Moiſture and the Fermentation: the 


Bark-Stove will thus be brought into the 
Condition of a dry one: and all the Ad- 
vantages of its particular Structure loſt. But 
it vill probably ſoon be worſe than this: the 


| Bark, when thoroughly dry, may take Fire; 


and every thing be deſtroyed at once. 

The Gardener underſtands that between the 
Brick-work of the Fire-place, and the Wall 
of the Pit, there is a Space anſwerable to the 
Walk behind, it may be dug out and left 


entirely hollow; turning an Arch over it for the 


Support of that Walk. This is the moſt 
ſecure Method; for the Heat will continue 
itſelf in a ſurprizing Manner through ſolid 
Subſtances. 

The Glaſſes in Front being moveable, may 
ſerve very well for the Entrance, at ſuch Times 
as it may be proper to open them; but in 


cold Seaſons they muſt be kept ſhut; and 


there muſt be an Entrance into the Stove made 


in ſuch Manner, that the Gardener can go in 


without admitting much cold Air after him: for 
this Purpoſe the Entrance muſt either be thro? 
ſome ſheltered Place, or very well defended 
by a double Door; but the firſt Way of coming 
into the Stove from another Room, and not 
immediately out of the open Air, is vaſtly 
preferable. 

If there be thoſe Glaſs Buildings at each 
End which we have juſt deſcribed, the Way 


a great deal of Dan- | 
ger is to be apprehended from this, and no 


does not follow here from Chaice. 


will be through them; and as the Air jn 
thoſe Buildings is always much warmer than 
without; there will need no more than the 
common Form of a Door to the Stove, 

If there be not this Convenience, it will be 


Sept. 
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beſt to open two Doors into the Stove, one 


from each of the Sheds where the Fir 
are. As the Flues run on ene Side, the = 


ſhould be made on the other; and the Air 


being always warm in theſe Sheds by the 
Fire, there will be no Danger of chilling the 
Plants. 

With reſpect to the Fuel that ſhould be uſed, 
the moſt familiar, natural, and ready, is com- 
mon Sea-coal. And the ſmaller Kind ſhould be 
choſen, becauſe that will make the moſt uniform 
Heat. 

In Holland they uſe Turf, becauſe it is the 
common Produce of the Country; and in 
France they have choſen Wood for the ſame 
Reaſon: let the Gardener take Care that what 
is the Effect of Neceſſity in theſe Places he 
With us 
Coal is not only the readieſt at Hand, but 
the eaſieſt managed, and it has the Advan- 
tage of making leſs Soot than either of the 
other Kinds; and of heating the Air more 
uniformly. | 

The two or three lower Flues only, in Places 


where Wood or Turf are burnt, have any 
| conſiderable Heat, and the Air is therefore 


warmed irregularly : but in the Uſe of Coal, 
theſe Flues being carried up ſo high, the Air 
is warmed regularly all the Way up them, 
and conſequently all up the Houſe. 

The principal Quantity of Smoke that is 
made by this Fuel, lodges its Soot in the firſt 


Flue ; and we have directed that to be made 


ſo wide, that it is eaſily cleaned. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of the filling the PI T F. 


\ Fter the Deſcription we have given of the | 


ſeveral Parts of the Bark Stove, the Gar- 
dener will perfectly well underſtand its Na- 
ture. 

He knows that the Pits were opened for 
Tanner's Bark; which, in ſuch a Body as 
they are capable of containing, will ferment, 
and retain a uſeful Heat and Moiſture a long 


Time. 


The Pots, containing the Plants, are to be 


ſet in this up to the Rim; and ſome, which 
will better bear a dry Heat, on the level Top 
of the Flues. 

We have explained the Nature and Benefit of 
Tanner's Bark in a preceding Part of this Work, 
and the Reader will therefore in fewer Words 
underſtand the preſent Uſe of it. 

I 


Let a Quantity of Bark, after the Tan- 
ners have uſed it, be procured for this 
Purpoſe. Let it be of a middling Size or 
rather inclining to large; and, with every Load 
of it mix a Buſhel of Elm Sawduſt. Throw 


the whole Quantity up into a Heap, and let 


it lie thus for the Water to run off, and for 


the Beginning of the Fermentation. 


When it has lain a Week, let it be 
thrown into the two Pits by a little at a 
Time, and ſpread with Care: this Motion, 
which will for the preſent check the Ferchen- 
tation, will bring on, ſoon after, another, and 
this will come on gradually; and the Quantity 
being great in each Pit, it will laſt a great 
while. Six Months the Heat of this firſt laid 
Quantity will very well continue ; and when 

at 
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at that Time it is found exhauſted in ſome de- Heap, about ſixteen Days more will bring it to a Sept. 


—— egree, it is eaſily refreſh'd by the Addition of a 


little new Tan. 

The Method of laying i it in, is to ſpread every 
Parcel with a three-prong'd Fork ; and when the 
Lumps are thus ſeparated, to flat it down a little 
with the Back of the Fork. It muſt not be preſ- 
ſed, nor muſt it be too looſe, for in either Caſe it 
will not heat well; and I have found it very ſer- 
viceable for the Continuance of the Fermentation, 


to ſprinkle in a ſmall Quantity of freſh Elm Saw- | 


duſt upon every Parcel of the Bark. 


The Gardener will obſerve that we prefer Elm 
Duſt : but any of the common Trees of our own 
Growth afford a proper Kind: the Exception lies 
againſt Duſt of Fir, or other reſinous Trees, 
which is of a contrary Quality. The Elm Saw- 
duſt is beſt becauſe of irs looſe Texture, but 


Beech or Aſh will do. 


If the Tan have been uſed a Fortnight, that 
is, if it were a Fortnight out of 'the Tan-pit, 


which is a very good Age, before it was thrown 


up into the Heap, and have lain a Week in the 


: -\ 
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CHA 
Of placing the 


UR Stove of this Conſtruction has two Divi- 

ſions, or conſiſts of two or more Rooms. The 
Extent made two Fire Places neceſſary, and a 
croſs Diviſion of Glaſs-work ſeparates the Build- 
ing, while it conceals no Part of it from the 
View; and the two Rooms are capable of being 
kept in two Degrees of Heat throughout all 
Seaſons. 

The Trees and Plants are to be ſeparated into 
two Kinds, according to their Climates and Na- 
ture, the tendereſt for one of the Diviſions, and 
thoſe which are a little hardier for the other. 

Theſe Degrees of Tenderneſs we have expreſſed 
in regard to thoſe deſcribed in the preceeding 
Parts of this Work; and for the others, the 


Places whence they come will lead the Gardener 


to make a fair Conjecture; and if he finds he 
has miſtaken in placing one of the moſt tender 
among thoſe which require a little leſs Heat, it 
is an Error eaſily amended, by removing it into 
the other Diviſion. 

In each of theſe Beds, the Pots containing the 
Plants, and Trees, are to be ſet up to the Rim in 


due Temper in the Pit, and the Plants may be — 


then brought in. 

The Building ſhould be in a Condition for the 
Plants before the Tan is put into the Pits, that 
no Part of its Fermentation may be waſted ; and 
every Thing being in this Order, the Plants of 
the hotteſt Climates will flouriſh in the Stove as 
if in their native Country. All they want is ſuf- 
ficient Air, and Scope of Ground'; but with 
regard to Air, a great deal may be admitted in 
the Summer Months, by opening the Glaſſes or 
the Doors; and it happens fortunately enough for 


the Curious, that very many of the Stove Plants 


do not require a great deal of Mould. 

The reſt is all as in their natural Country 
their Roots are ſurrounded with a warm moiſt 
Mould, which the flow Fermentation of the Tan 
always preſerves in that due Temper with the 
common Management of Waterings; and the 
whole Air of the Room is kept in a proportion- 
ed Temper of Heat by the Flues in the back 


Wall. 


1 
PLANTS. 


the Bark, and the Top of the Flues will afford 
a Ridge on which many of the ſucculent Plants 
may be ſet; and where they will perfectly well 
thrive. The Melon, Thiſtle, and the like, will 
ſucceed very well in this Place : they are Na- 
tives of a barren Sand, dry, and naturally parch- 
ed; and they do not require that Moiſture of the 
Mould about their Roots, which is eſſential to 
the others. 

Theſe were the Plants firſt kept in Stoves, and 
for theſe the dry Stove, or that without Bark, 
anſwer'd very well; but it was ſoon found that 
there were a Multitude of other Plants, very beau- 
tiful and very deſireable in curious Collections, 
which could not be preſerved without Moiſture 
about the Roots, as well as Warmth of Air; for 
theſe the Bark-beds were invented, which have 
ſucceeded ſo happily, that there is ſcarce any 
Vegetable at this Time but may be raiſed in 
them; nor can there ever be Occaſion ta make 
a dry Stove now, becauſe there will be always 
Room enough in theſe for thoſe Kinds to ſtand 
dry, which will bear that Method. 


| r ES 


CHAP. VII. 
Of managing the HEAT. 


HE plain Intent of the Stove is to give, 


and to keep up an increaſed Warmth in 


the Air; and on this depends entirely the Suc- 
ceſs of the whole: but the Degree to be thus 


preſerved, would be very difficultly known, and 


more difficultly kept regular, but for that excel- | 


lent Machine, the Thermometer. 
By this the Gardener is to give his firſt Heat, 
and 
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and on this he is to depend perfectly and entirely 


— for the preſerving it in the ſame State. For this 


Purpoſe let him procure two perfectly good Ther- 
mometers, and let him take Care that they are 
continually in right Order. 

Let them be placed one in each Diviſion of 
the Stove z and at a Diſtance from the Fire-place, 
for they are to ſhew the general Temper of the 
Air in the Room, and they muſt not be within 
the Reach of the Fire to be any other way af- 
fected. 

The Contrivance of theſe Machines is now re- 
duced to ſuch Exactneſs and Certainty; that no- 
thing is left to the Judgment of the Gardener 
but he is to do every Thing by Obſervation : the 
Degrees are marked; and all he is to obſerve 1s, 
that he by no means let it riſe or fall much below 
the true Place. 

A little warmer in the one Diviſion of the 
Stove, and a little lower in the other, will be 
proper for the ſuiting the Condition of the Air to 
the different Degrees of Tenderneſs in the Plants; 
and it is not to be expected, that this can be 
exactly kept to the Mark at all Times. 

It would diſcourage the Gardener from doing 
his Duty, to tell him ſo much more than could be 
perform'd, was expected of him. All that he 
needs to do is this: let him obſerve by the 
Thermometer, what is the exact and proper De- 
gree of Heat for each Diviſion; and let him 
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often viſit the Stove to ſee that it keeps near it. 
There is no Poſſibility of keeping it always ex. 
actly at that Point; nor will there be any Da- 
mage to the Plants in its being ſometimes two 


three Degrees above it. 

This gives the Gardener a Latitude of ſix De- 
grees: within this there will be no Danger, but 
within it he muſt abſolutely keep. If he go often 
into the Stove, he will be in no Danger of keep- 
ing it within this fair Compaſs; but Neglect of 
viſiting the Place may run _ into the moſt 
deſtructive Errors. 

It is equally dangerous to the Plants, to be 
kept in an Air a great deal too warm, or a great 
deal too cold: but the Change is ſo eaſily made, 
as the Heat depends upon actual Fire, that there 
is no Danger of loſing any of them this Way, 
except by the abſolute Neglect of looking in at 
different Times in the Day. 

The Aſpect of the Plants will ſhew preſently 
whether the Air have, or have not been kept in 
tolerable Temper; for they can never be in good 
Condition, or appear lively, unleſs the Heat be 
within the ſix Degrees we have allowed ; three 
under, and three over the exact Mark : with this 
they flouriſh as in the native Climate, under that 
due Regulation which we have laid down for the 
general "Management, and for the ſeveral Kinds 


in the Courſe of this Work. 


CHAP. VII. 


Of refreſhing 


E have directed the Gardener to put 

his Plants in a perfectly right Condi- 

tion; and we have told him that the Bark-bed 

thus prepared, will retain its Heat fo conſider- 
able a Time as ſix Months. 

It will then require to be renewed ; but he is 

not to underſtand that we mean by this it will 


require to have the whole Quantity of Bark taken 


out, and new put in its Place. 
The Effect of the Fermentation is to moulder 


and crumble the Pieces of Bark, and this done, 


the Heat ceaſes. The Fermentation effects this 
much more ſpeedily, when the Air joins alſo its 
Influence on the Surface of the Bed. 

For this Reaſon a Bed of Bark always appears 
exhauſted before it really is; and more exhauſted 
than it is. 

Therefore let the Gardener know what he will 
need, and provide no more: let him procure a 
freſh Quantity of Bark equal to about one-fourth 
of the original Quantity. 

When this is ready, let him take out the Pots, 
and pare off as much of the Bark at the Surface, 


as the new Quantity will ſupply : this being re- 


moved, let him throw in the freſh Bark; and 
with a three-prong'd Fork dig up and turn the 
whole, new and old together. 


When it is well miz'd, let the Surface be 
I 


il BEDS: 


levelled, and the Pots then ſet in as at firſt, The 
ſooner this is accompliſh'd the better. 

The Fermentation which was not Rn LP in 
the lower Part of the Tan in the Bed, will be 


and every Thing will be reinſtated as in the ori- 
ginal Conſtruction of the Stove. 

As the Period of ſix Months is the natural 
Time that the Beds keep their due Temper, the 
beſt Method is to fix upon certain Times of the 
Year for refreſhing them; and the two moſt 
proper are, the Beginning of April, and the Be- 
ginning of O#ober. 

Theſe ſhould be the fix'd Times for the great 
Operation of refreſhing the Beds; and for the 
reſt of the Year the Management of the Plants 
is compriſed in a ſmall Compaſs of Direction. 
Cleanlineſs is a great Article ; and the next are 
the due Admiſſion of Air, and Refreſhment by 
Water : all dead Leaves, and decay'd Parts of 
Plants muſt be taken off, and thrown out of the 
Stove as ſoon as perceived; and this, with the 
due Regulation of the: Heat, by defending the 
Plants by covering the Glaſſes in Winter, and the 
letting in Air with Moderation, when the Seaſon 
permits, will keep the whole in perfect Health 
and Vigour. 
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or three Degrees below, or ſometimes two or 


ſet a-going a-freſh by the Addition of the new, 
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For the firſt Weck in OCTOBER. 
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Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


Octob. 
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Pl. 55. 
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1- DOUBLE CHINA ASTER: 


HE Garden ſcarce affords a more elegant connected to a ſmall Head; they are long, 
Flower than the China After, when double, | white, and ſpreading ; and in proportion as they 


and well colour'd: and there is great | have Room to extend themſelves, the Plant 


Advantage in that it bears the open Air; and | flouriſhes. 


common Ground. The Quantity of Flowers, and The Stalk is round, and ridged; of a purpliſh 


their Bigneſs, upon ſo ſmall a Plant, are Arti- Colour, very much branched, and two Foot 
cles of great Account z and we ſcarce know any | high. 
Kind in which there is ſuch a Variety of Colour- The Leaves toward the lower Part are oval, 


ing. The old Writers were not acquainted with | angulated a little, variouſly indented, placed on 


5 


the Plant. But of later Time all have named it, | Footſtalks, and of a deep blackiſh green. 

and all with great Praiſe, Thoſe on the upper Part of the Stalks are nar- 
The Character of the Afer Tribe is ſo ſtrongly | rower, and have no Footſtalks ; they have ſeveral 

impreſſed upon it, that none have miſtaken its | deep Notches on the Sides; their Colour is a 

proper generical Name. DiLLEnivs calls it, After ſomewhat paler green, and their Surface rough, 

Chenopodii folio annuus fore ingenti ſpecioſo: an- | Thoſe at the Extr emitles of the Branches, and 

nual Oracle-leaved Aſter, with a large elegant | Juſt under the Flowers, are nartowet yet, and 


Flower. paler ; they are waved a little at the Edges, but 
LinnAvus, more correct in his ſpecifick Di- | they have no Indentings. 
ſtinctions, is under a Neceſſity of a longer Name The Flowers terminate all the 888 and 


for this, as the Species of the Aster Family are | there are ſeveral others on ſhort Footſtalks, which 


very numerous: he calls it Afer foliis ovatis, | riſe from the Boſoms of the upper Leaves. 


angulatis, dentatis, petiolatis, calycibus, terminalibus In the ſingle and natural State of the Plant 
Patentibus foliofis : Aſter with oval, angulated, and | they are extreamly large and elegant; conſiſting 
dentated Leaves, on Footſtalks; and with broad | of a Series of violet colour'd Rays, ſurrounding a 
leafy Cups terminating the Stalks and Branches, | golden Diſk ; but in that improved Condition to 
The Root is compoſed of numerous K ibres which the Plant is brought by modern Culture, 
Numb. LV. : 88 tho 
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Od ob. the Vari iety and Luſtre of the Flowers is beyond | 


almoſt Imagination. 
The Rays inſtead of eftiching a large Diſk in 


= ſingle Series, ate numerous, and diſpoſed one 


Range within another with a moſt pleaſing Irre- 
galarity : in Colour they are either violet, blue, 
crimſon, or white; or of any of the Tincts 
which Painting can produce from a Mixture of | 
thoſe three. 


In either of theſe Colours, the Plant cover'd 
with a Multitude of Flowers on all its ſpreading 
Branches, affords a moſt pleaſing Appearance; 
and a Number of them placed at moderate Di- 
ſtance, with other autumnal Flowers between, 


gives a Grace, that ſcarce any thing equals, to this | 


advanced Seaſon. 

*Tis in this State the Gardener adevires the 
Plant, and to bring it to this he employs all his 
Labour : but to the Botaniſt there is more In- 
formation in the ſingle Flower; and to that we 
muſt refer him for the Chara&ters of the Plant, 
which are as ſtrongly expreſſed in it as any of 
the Aſters. 

The Cup is form'd of ſeveral Ranges of leafy 
Scales. 

The Flower is compoſed of a Multitude of tu- 
bular Floſcules, rang'd cloſe together in a Diſk, 
with a Circle of ſurrounding Rays. 


| 


lows, or Thiſtles, are with us. It loves a 2 
open, and mellow Soil, and thrives beſt where it 
has full Expoſure. 

With us, though it bear the open Ground and 
free Air in all Seaſons during its Growth there, 
yet there requires the Aſſiſtance of a Hot-bed 
to bring the Plants forward at firſt; and ſome 
Cautions, more than the common Gardener uſes 
in the Management of it are neceſſary afterwards : 
for which Reaſon it is rarely ſeen in the full Per- 


fection. 


As it is one of the. moſt elegant: and valuable 


| of the annual Plants, we ſhall lay down at large 


the Management of it from Seed to flowering ; and 
this may be the more agreeable to the youn 


Gardener, as the ſame Rule will hold for the 


other Annuals raiſed on Hot-beds. 


He who would have the China Aſter in Perfec- 
tion, muſt begin his Care the preſent Autumn. 
Let him mark a certain Number of his fineſt 
Plants for Seed, and pull up all that are of an 


inferior Kind as they open their firſt Flowers. 


The Farina from one of theſe Plants will im- 
pregnate the Flowers of another; therefore if 


| there be but one indifferent Flower left in the 


ſame Ground, there is no 3 of the Seed 
being fine. 


When the Plants are 1 in the ſame Bor- 


The tubular Floſcules in the Diſk have the | der, the Winds will bring the Farina of one upon 


Rim cut into five Segments, and expanded; and 
in theſe there are five ſhort Filaments, with long 
Buttons, which coaleſce into a Cylinder. In the 
Centre of them ſtands a ſingle ſlender Style ſplit at 
the Top. This riſes from an oblong Rudiment, 
crown'd with a little Rim, which was the Cup of 
the particular Floſcule. 

'The Rays are long, and broadeſt in the Mid- 
dle, and they have three Indentings at the End. 
Theſe have at their Baſe a Rudiment of a Seed, 
and from it a long ſlender Style with two Heads; 
but there are no Filaments or Buttons. Theſe are 
therefore Female Floſcules; the tubular ones in 
the Diſk Hermaphrodite : both theſe and the others 
are ſucceeded by perfect Seeds. 


The five coaleſcent Buttons ſhew the Plant to 
be one of the Syngene/ia ; and as the Floſcules of 
the Diſk ripen their own Seeds, the Impregnation 
which the Rudiments placed under the Rays re- 


ceive from their Buttons, is judged unneceſſary, 


and the Plant is to be refer'd to that Order under 


the Syngene/ious Claſs, which he diſtinguiſhes by 


the Term Polygamia ſuperfiua. 

When the Floſcules in the Diſk of a compo- 
ſite Flower do not ripen their own Seeds, but the 
Rudiments under the Rays, which have no Male 
Parts belonging to themſelves, are impregnated 


by their Antheræ, in that Caſe the various Im- 


pregnation is judged neceſſary, as it is here 
{uperfiuous. 


Culture of the CHINA ASTER. 


It is a Native of China, and is in that gay 
Country as frequent about the Hedges as Mal- 
3 
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another, and that Way affect this Miſchief, 


When. they are too far off for that Accident 
to have place, the Bees that take Honey from 


one Flower, and then from another, will do the 
ſame Miſchief. 


Theſe Inſects collect War as well as Honey and 
the Subſtance of this Wax is the Farina, or Duſt 
of the Buttons of Flowers :. they fix this upon their 
Thighs ; and they viſit many Flowers, in order to 
get the Loading they carry in at onee. They may 
come from a bad Flower to a good one; and the 


Duſt they bring from the aorgens Kind will do the 


ſame Miſchief. 


There is not this Danger in the Bees coming 
from one Flower to another, when they are of 
different Species; for Nature has adopted the 
ſmall Organs of Flowers to the Reception of their 
own Duſt, and no other; and the Seeds are not 


capable of Impregnation by any other, unleſs. 
in very particular Inſtances, whence the few 


mongrel Plants; but in the Varieties of Flowers 
raiſed by Culture from the ſame Seed, the Organs 
are the ſame in all, and the Farina or Duſt is the 
ſame; and therefore the Miſchief will be very 
likely to happen, and the fineſt Flowers will be 
debaſed. 


This is the Courſe of Nature in the Impregna- 
tion of Plants : to this it happens that there are 
not continual mixed Breeds produced ; and to this 
is owing the Danger of debaſing the beſt Flowers, 
by leaving bad ones among thoſe which ſtand for 
Seed. 


The Caution holds equally in many other 


Kinds ; but in all the compoſite Flowers it is. to 


be regarded with a particular Attention, becauſe 


we 
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ok we ſee Nature has intended this POR kind of | 
———  Impregnation. 


The Rudiments of Seeds in the Verge, are to 
be impregnated by the Duſt of the tubular Floſ- 
cules in the Diſk; and they will as readily re- 
ceive that Duſt from the Floſcules of another 
Plant, of the ſame Species, as from thoſe of the 
ſame. | | 5 

The Gardener will now perfectly underſtand the 
Reaſon of tearing up all poor Flowers among the 
good ones he leaves for Seed; and he will thus 
be ſecure of a good Kind. 

There is a Way of improving his Stock yet 
farther. We know a Property in Nature, of 
which we cannot explain the Reaſon: it is that 
Seeds of the ſame Kind of Plant grow better 
upon a remote Ground, than in that whereon they 
were produced. The Farmers know it in re- 
gard to their Wheat; and dealing upon good 
Faith with one another, they make Exchanges 
for that Reaſon. 

It will be wiſe in the Gardener to. do the ſame 
in this Inſtance : if he knows another who will 
take the ſame Care in ſaving Seed from his 
Plants, there will be Advantage to both in 
changing. 


The Management of the Seed Plants muſt be 


the ſame we have directed on other Occaſions : 
they muſt not be ſuffered to exhauſt themſelves 
by too much flowering ; but after a good number 
of Flowers are ſet for Seed, all that offer after- 
wards muſt be taken. off in the Bud. The 
whole Effort of Nature will that way be di- 
rected to the filling of the Seeds; and this the 
Gardener is to promote farther, by clearing away 
the Bed to ſome Diſtance about them, and giving 
them frequent moderate Waterings. 

Theſe are tq be continued all the Time the Seed 
is taking its Growth; but when it has acquired 
the full Bigneſs, the whole muſt be left to Na- 
ture; as nothing is required but a gradual harden- 
ing of the Seed. 


When the Seed is ripe and harden'd, let the 
Heads be cut off carefully, and ſpread upon a 
Shelf, cover'd with Paper, in an airy. Room. 
Let them lie at a good Diſtance from one ano- 
ther; and let them be turned at leaſt once a 
Day. 

When they have lain thus a Fortnight pick out 
the Seeds, and ſpread them alſo upon a Shelf to 
dry and harden farther. Turn them often; let 
them lie a Week, and then tie them up in Paper 
Bags: they are in a Condition for keeping, till 
the Seaſon of ſowing; and in this State the 
Change ſhould be made between one Gardener 
and another, each being ſure the other has taken 
the fame regular Method of managing them, In 
theſe Bags they are to be kept till Spring. 

In the Middle of March let a Hot-bed be pre- 
pared for them ; and covering it five Inches with 
fine Mould, when it is of a due Temper, the 
Heat gentle, and the Mould warmed through, 
ler theſe Seeds be ſcatter d on with an even 
Hand, and a Quarter of an Inch of the ſame 


l 
. 
' 


Mould be ſifted over them. 


thin'd where they riſe too cloſe ; and from this 
Time let the Glaſſes of the Bed be raiſed more 
and more every Day, that the Plants may be 
habituated to the Air. 


The comtnon Error is the keeping them too 


| cloſe in this firſt Bed, and then removing them 


to another of the ſame Kind. Let the Gardener 
avoid this Miſtake, 

They are to be platited otit from this Bed 
into the open Ground, though it muſt be in a 
well choſen Spot, and their Succeſs depends upon 


the hardening them in the very firſt Period of 
their Growth. 


If they ate drawn up FRY tall, and aide 
at this Time, they will be check'd greatly upon 
removing into the Air, and Inſects will "ſeize 
on them; they never will have their full Big- 
* nor their true Shape. 

There is not a handſomer Plant than a full 
grown China Aſter, cover'd with Flowers; but we 
ſee for one ſuch a Thouſand diſtorted Dwarfs, all 


Article of it in moſt Gardens, 

Let a Piece of Ground be choſen in the Semi- 
nary that is well ſhelter'd from cold Winds, and 
open to the Morning Sun. 

Let a Bed be well dug up in this a full Spade 
deep, and the Mould perfectly broke. 

When the Plants on the Hot-bed are three 


Squares of ten Inches Bigneſs; and in the Even- 
ing of a cloudy Day, let the Plants be taken up, 


ing ready open'd' for their Reception in this new 
Bed, let them be planted one in the Centre of 
each Square, 

Let the Mould be carefully gathered about 
them; and let them have a moderate Watering. 
Shelter them with a Reed-hedge to defend them 
from the Wind and Sun till rooted; and pro- 
mote this by frequent moderate Waterings. 

Every Evening let theſe be repeated, unleſs 
natural Showets do the Buſineſs for the Gar- 
dener; and let him proportion the Quantity of 
watering to the Condition of the Mould ; it muſt 
never be made wet or pappy, nor ever ſuffer'd to 
be very dry. | 
| Once in four Days let the Ground be broke 

by a Hoe; and if any Plant among them appear 

blighted, let the injured Part be cut off; and 
Nature left to her Chance for renewing it. *Tis 
better to cut down a Plant on this Occaſion, 
within one Joint of the Ground, than to ſuffer 
it to cofitinue in that diſeaſed State; there will 
a better Plant riſe from the Bottom than could 
have been made from the whole. 

Six Weeks the Plants ſhould remain in this 
Bed; and after that they will be fit for removing 
to the Places where they ate to flower, 
Some keep them longer out of the Garden, 
but it is wrong, for they bear removing worſe ; 
and tho Flower Buds being form'd, the Beauty 

of 


| 


owing to Miſmanagement, and this is the firſt 


Inches high, let this Bed be mark'd out into 


each with a good Ball of Mould ; and Holes be- 


Octob, 


When the ydung Plants appear, let them be 
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Oftb. of the Plant is often Pole by the — they | broke; to the Depth of an Inch or two, with a Ottob, 


Pl. 55. 
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receive at that Time. 


»Tis beſt to have one large Bed for theſe 
Plants, not to diſperſe them in the Borders. The 


inferior Kinds may be placed in that Manner, but 


the fine ones ſhould be preſerved ſeparate, and 
there cannot well be conceived a nobler Appear- 


ance than a large Bed of double Afers of this | 


Kind, intermixed at. Nature's Pleaſure, in their 
various Colours, and glowing with all the De- 
grees of purple and. crimſon, down to white. 

ſt muſt be left to Nature to mix theſe Co- 
lours z for, according to our Rule of removing 
at this Period for the laſt Time, there f is no 
knowing what they will be. 

Therefore when the Plants have had fix Weeks 
Growth in their ſecond Bed, let a fine warm 
Spot be choſen for them in the Garden, and a 
Bed dug up two Spade deep, the Mould' fine 
and freſh. 

At the ſame Time pdf. let ſome Holes be 

n'd in different Parts of the common Bor- 
ders. Let the Bed be mark'd with Lines length- | 
way and acroſs, at a Yard Diſtance, and in the 
Centre of each open a large Hole, 

In a cloudy Evening take up the Plants out 
of the 1 Bed, each with a good 88 of 


Earth. 
Such, as in ſpite of all Care have been da- 


mag'd, are to be planted in the Borders; the 
fine ones in theſe Holes, one Plant in each: the 


Mould muſt be well cloſed about them, and they 
muſt be here as at firſt, ſhaded, and water'd every 
Evening till they have taken Root. 


A ſhowery Seaſon is a great Aſſiſtance at the 
Time of this tranſplanting ; but if Nature with- 
holds this Benefit, the Gardener muſt ſupply its 
Place by frequent Waterings. Though a ſhowery 
Time is a great Advantage, he muſt not defer 
the Work in Expectation of it; for on the make- 
ing this laſt Tranſplantation in good Time, de- 
pends the future Succeſs of the Plants, 

When they are well rooted in the new Bed, 
they will require no more Care than to have the 
Ground between them at all Times kept clear 


from Weeds, and once in ten Days very well | 


Hoe. The Waterings muſt alſo be repeated 
frequently z and all Care taken to keep the 18 
in Health. | 

In this Manner, and in no other, the Ching 
After will be brought to flower in its full Per- 
fection. 

The Compaſs we allow for the Rood, is much 
more than commonly ſuppoſed neceſſary for that 
Purpoſe, but the Plants will thus cover the 
whole Ground, 

When they come to flower there will uſually 
appear one Flower upon the Head of the main 
Stalk, larger, but lefs double than the others: 
this ſhould be taken off as ſoon as it appears, 
for being leſs double it ſhould not ſtand for 
Seed; 3 and the Effort of Nature, unleſs it be 
taken off, will be moſt employ'd that Way be- 
| cauſe | it is the firſt, The taking this off is thera- 
fore no Injury to the next Crop, and it greatly 
increaſes the Bloom upon the other Parts of the 
Plant. 

In all ſingle flow-er'd Plants this firſt Flower 
ſhould be mark'd, and kept for Seed, for the 
ber Reaſon we have Juſt given, that the Effort 
of Nature is immediately directed thither for the 
ripening it: but in double flower'd Plants in 
general, this Method ſhould be obſerved, of pul- 
ling it off; and moſt of all in the China After. 

This is not known: they who have Skill 
enough not to fave Seed from this Flower, yet 
leave it upon the Plant; not conſidering that 
although they do not intend to preſerve the 
Seed of this Flower, Nature will be at the ſame 
Pains to ripen it; and that it ſtarves, in ſome 
degree, all the others. 

The fame Care muſt be taken to crop the 
Flowers off from all the Plants, except thoſe 
ſaved for Seed as they fade; for on that depends 
the Succeſſion of others; this Method, ard good 
Watering, will keep the Flant i in Beauty till the 
Froſt deſtroy it. 

It is but about five and twenty Years we have 
been acquainted with this Plant; and a much 


leſs Time that we have ſeen it with double 
Flowers. 


* 


2. DOUBLE CRIMSON HOLLYHOCK. 


There wants only Scarcity to place the Holly- 
hock among the choiceſt Flowers. The Plant is 
of exalted Stature, and of regular Growth. The 
Flowers are large, double, and in the preſent Kind 
moſt elegantly colour'd. 

The Eye of juſt Obſervation will ſee its Beau- 


ty, however frequent Obſervation may have dulled 


thoſe of others; and as it has always from our 
firſt Knowledge of the Plant, had, it will e 
retain a Place in our Plantations. 


The old Writers have been well acquainted 


with the Plant, and they have refer'd it to the 
Mallow Kind; diſtinguiſhing it by the Epithets 
arborea, from its Stature; and Hortenſis from its 
Culture; as alſo by a Variety of other Names 
from its Form and Colouring in the Flower. 
Dopon us calls it nalva hortenſis: the Gar- 
den Mallow: others, malva roſea hortenfis : the 
Garden Roſe Mallow; and malva roſea folio ſubro- 
tundo: the roundiſh leaved Garden Mallow, in 
Diſtinction from another Kind which has a Fig- 
like Leaf, and is called therefore ficus folio. . _ 
Lin- 
| | 
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ORob. LINNAUS, rejecting theſe vague Diſtinctions, 
— nas ſeparated the Hollybock from all the mallow 


Kinds, and ſhewn in it the Characters of a 
diſtinct Genus: to this he gives the Name 
Alcea, a Term before uſed for the Vervain- 
Mallow, but now appropriated to this Plant; 
and the others, which conſtitute the Genus. 
He adds, as the ſpecifick Diſtinction of this, 
Foliis ſinuato- angulgſis: Alcea with deeply- ſinua- 
ted, and, as it were, angulated Leaves. 

The Root is long, thick, and white; and 
it is hung from all Parts with innumerable 
Fibres, which ſpread to a great Diſtance when 
they have Room and a free Soil; and then 
only ſhew the Plant in its higheſt Perfection. 

The firſt Leaves are very large, and placed 
on long Footſtalks; they are broad, ſhort, 
deeply ſinuated, rough, and of an obſcure green. 

The Stalk is round, erect, of a pale green, 
a little hairy, and ſeven or eight Foot high. 

The Leaves on this have alſo long Foot- 
ſtalks ; they have a general Reſemblance of thoſe 
from the Root; but they are longer in Pro- 
portion to their Breadth, of a paler Colour, 
and more deeply ſinuated or waved at the 
Edges, and are lightly indented between the 
deeper Inciſions. 

The Flowers form a Spike from a little above 
the middle of the Plant to the Summit; a 
Yard or more in Length: they ſtand thick, 
and in the various Appearances of half-blown, 
full-open'd Flowers, and thoſe in the Bud they 
afford a pleaſing Variety. 

The full-blown Flowers are equal to a Roſe 
in Bigneſs; and are of a delicate pale crimſon. 

The outer Petals, which are large and elegantly 
expanded, are paleſt ; the ſmaller, which form 
a globular Body in the middle, are more waved, 
and of a deeper red: the whole very ſpecious 
and elegant. 


— 


This is the State of the Plant in the Con- 


dition wherein we repreſent it in the annext 
Figure; but there is among the Flowers an 
almoſt endleſs Variety in the Colouring, and 
the Quantity of Petals or Degree of Doubleneſs. 

In reſpect of Colour there are double Hoelly- 
hocks of every Tint, of red from purple, in 


a Degree that is almoft black, to the paleſt 


fleſhy Hue: white is alſo a common Colour, 


and there are yellow in all the Degrees, and 


ſome variegated Flowers; but in the whole 
Compaſs of the colouring, there is no Tinct in 
which the large and fine double Hollybocł ap- 
pears ſo truly elegant, as the pale crimſon 
here repreſented ; nor is there any Colour which 
is ſo ſcarce as this in the full Degree of Per- 
fection. | 

The Characters the Student muſt ſeek in a 
ſingle Flower; they are obliterated, or at leaſt 
impaired in theſe double ones; the more as they 
are more double: but in the ſingle Kinds the 
Bigneſs of the Flower renders all the Parts 
diſtinct; and there is no Species in which thoſe 
of the Claſs to which all the Mallow Kind 
belong, can be better traced: | 

3. 


Every Flower has two Cups diſtinguiſhed Octob. 


according to their Places, by the Names outer 


and inner: both are permanent; remaining with 
the Seed. 


The outer Cup is formed of one Piece; 
and divided lightly at the Edge into ſix Seg- 
ments, which ſtand expanded. This is the 
ſmaller of the two: the inner is in the ſame 
Manner formed of one Piece, but it is cut 
only into five Segments. 


The Flower is formed of five Jarge Petals 
united at their Baſes; they are obſcurely heart- 


faſhion'd, nip'd at the Edges, and wide ex- 
panded. 


In the Centre ſtand a great Number of Fi- 
laments, crowned with Buttons of a Kidney- 
like Shape. | 

The Filaments unite in their lower Part; 
and form a pentagonal Column; and at their 


Tops ſtand looſe : they adhere to the Body 
of the Flower. 


The Rudiment of the Fruit is rounded; 
and has a ſhort cylindrick Style, terminated by 
twenty or more, buſhy Heads, equal to the 
Body of the Style in Length. After the 
Flower the Rudiment ripens into a Fruit 
of a rounded depreſſed Form, compoſed of 
jointed Capſules, which; when ripe, ſeparate 
and ſplit on the inner Part. Till that Time 
they are kept in their Places by a columnar 
Receptacle, to which they are all fixed by 
their inner Edge: each Capſule contains one 


Seed, which is large and Kidney-like, but 


compreſſed. 


The Student knows, that when the Filaments 
in any Flower coaleſce in whatſoever Manner, 
he is not to ſeek its Claſs and Place in the 
Linnæan Syſtem by their Number, but by the 
Condition of that Union. They form in this 
Flower only one Body, therefore the Holybock 
is one of the Monadelpbia; and the Number 
of them refer it to the Subdiviſion of that 
Claſs entitled Polyandria. 


Culture of the HoLLynock. 


We have told the Gardener that the black; 


red, purple, crimſon, fleſn- colour, white, varie - 
gated, and even yellow Hollyhacks, where the 
Leaves anſwer the Character of thoſe of this 
Plant, are all Varieties from one common 
Stock ; the ſame Seeds therefore raiſe, and the 
ſame Culture brings them to Perfection. In- 
deed the other Kind, which ſtands ſeparated 
even by LIN us, under the Name Fig- 
leab' d Hollybock, differs ſo little from this, that 
he ſuſpects it but a Variety; and the Change 
of Leaves in Seedling Plants gives too much 
Reaſon for joining in his Opinion. 

However that be, it is certain all the others 
may be raiſed by good Management from the 
ſame Seed, and this is the Method. When the 
Hollybocks begin to flower, let the Gardener 
pull up all bad Kinds, that there may be no 
Damage from the Duſt of their Buttons im- 
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Oftob. of the Plant is often filed by the Check they : 


broke; to the Depth of an Inch or two, with a O db 
receive at that Time. 


Hoe. The Waterings muſt alſo be repeated 
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*Tis beſt to have one large Bed for theſe 
Plants, not to diſperſe them in the Borders. The 


inferior Kinds may be placed in that Manner; but 


the fine ones ſhould be preſerved ſeparate, and 
there cannot well be conceived a nobler Appear- 


ance than a large Bed of double Aſters of this | 


Kind, intermixed at Nature's Pleaſure, in their 
various Colours, and glowing with all the De- 
grees of purple and crimſon, down to white. 


It muſt be left to Nature to mix theſe Co- 


lours; for, according to our Rule of removing 
at this Period for the laſt Time, there is no 
knowing what they will be. 

Therefore when the Plants have had fix Weeks 
Growth in their ſecond Bed, let a fine warm 
Spot be choſen for them in the Garden, and a 
Bed dug up two 8 pade deep. the Mould fine 
and freſh. 

At the ſame Time alſo, let ſome Holes be 

n'd in different Parts of the common Bor- 
ders. Let the Bed be mark'd with Lines length- | 
way and acroſs, at a Yard Diſtance, and in the 
Centre of each open a large Hole. , 

In a cloudy Evening take up the Plants out 
of the Nurſery Bed, each with a good nk of 
Earth. 

Such, as in ſpite of al Care have been da- 
mag'd, are to be planted in the Borders; the 
fine ones in theſe Holes, one Plant in each: the 
Mould muſt be well cloſed about them, and they 
mult be here as at firſt, ſhaded, and water'd every 
Evening till they have taken Root. 


A ſhowery Seaſon is a great Aſſiſtance at the 
Time of this tranſplanting ; but if Nature with- 
holds this Benefit, the Gardener muſt ſupply its 
Place by frequent Waterings. Though a ſhowery 
Time is a great Advantage, he muſt not defer 
the Work in Expectation of it; for on the make- 
ing this laſt Tranſplantation in good Time, de- 
pends the future Succeſs of the Plants, 

When they are well rooted in the new Bed, 
they will require no more Care than to have the 
Ground between them at all Times kept clear 


frequently z and all Care taken to keep the * 
in Health. | 

In this Manner, and in no other, the China 
Aſter will be -brought to flower in its full Per. 
fection. 

The Compaſs we allow for the Roots, is much 
more than commonly ſuppoſed neceſſary for that 
Purpoſe, but the Plants will thus cover the 
whole Ground. 

When they come to flower there will uſually 
appear one Flower upon the Head of the main 
Stalk, larger, but lefs double than the others : 
this ſhould be taken off as ſoon as it appears, 
for being leſs double it ſhould not ſtand for 
| Seed and the Effort of Nature, unleſs it be 


| taken off, will be moſt employ'd that Way be- 


e it is the firſt. The taking this off is thera- 
fore no Injury to the next Crop, and it greatly 


| | increaſes the Bloom upon the other Parts of the 


4 


In all ſingle flower'd Plants this firſt Flower 
ſhould be mark'd, and kept for Seed, for the 
ber Reaſon we have juſt given, that the Effort 
of Nature is immediately directed thither for the 
ripening it: but in double flower'd Plants in 
general, this Method ſhould be obſerved, of pul- 
ling it off; and moſt of all in the China After. 

This is not known: they who have Skill 
enough not to ſave Seed from this Flower, yet 
leave it upon the Plant; not conſidering that 
although they do not intend to preſerve the 
Seed of this F lower, Nature will be at the ſame 
Pains to ripen it; and that it ſtarves, in ſome 
degree, all the others. 

The fame Care muſt be taken to crop the 
Flowers off from all the Plants, except thoſe 
ſaved for Seed as they fade; for on that depends 
the Succeſſion of others this Method, and good 
Watering, will keep the Plant in 1 Beauty till the 
Froſt deſtroy it. 

It is but about five and twenty Years we have 
been acquainted with this Plant; and a much 
leſs Time that we have ſeen it with double 
Flowers. 


from Weeds, and once in ten Days very well 


2. 


There wants only Scarcity to place the Holly- 
* Pock among the choiceſt Flowers. The Plant is 
of exalted Stature, and of regular Growth. The 
Flowers are large, double, and in the preſent Kind 
moſt elegantly colour'd. 

The Eye of juſt Obſervation will ſee its Beau- 
ty, however frequent Obſervation may have dulled | 
thoſe of others; and as it has always from our 
firſt Knowledge of the Plant, had, it will n 
retain a Place in our Plantations. 


The old Writers have been well acquainted 


DOUBLE CRIMSON HOLLYHOCK. 


with the Plant, and they have refer'd it to the 
Mallow Kind; diſtinguiſhing it by the Epithets 
arborea, from its Stature; and Hortenſis from its 
Culture; as alſo by a Variety of other Names 
from its Form and Colouring in the Flower. 
Dopon avs calls it malva bortenſis : the 88 
den Mallow: others, malva roſea bortenfis : 
Garden Roſe Mallow; and malva roſea folio From 
tundo: the roundiſh leaved Garden Mallow, in y 
Diſtinction from another Kind which has a Fig- 
like Leaf, and is called therefore cus folio. 


Lin- 
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Octob. LIN X ÆUs, rejecting theſe vague Diſtintions, | Every Flower has two Cups diſtinguiſhed Octob: 
ES has ſeparated the Hollybock from all the mallow | according to their Places, by the Names 3 
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Kinds, and ſhewn in it the Characters of a 
diſtinct Genus: to this he gives the Name 
Alcea, a Term before uſed for the Vervain- 
Mallow, but now appropriated to this Plant; 
and the others, which conſtitute the Genus. 
He adds, as the ſpecifick Diſtinction of this, 
Foliis finuato-angulofis : Alcea with deeply-ſinua- 
ted, and, as it were, angulated Leaves. 

The Root is long, thick, and white; and 


it is hung from all Parts with innumerable 


Fibres, which ſpread to a great Diſtance when 
they have Room and a free Soil; and then 
only ſhew the Plant in its higheſt Perfection. 


The firſt Leaves are very large, and placed 
on long Footſtalks; they are broad, ſhort, 
deeply ſinuated, rough, and of an obſcure green. 

The Stalk is round, erect, of a pale green, 
a little hairy, and ſeven or eight Foot high. 

The Leaves on this have alſo long Foot- 
ſtalks ; they have a general Reſemblance of thoſe 
from the Root ; but they are longer in Pro- 
portion to their Breadth, of a paler Colour, 
and more deeply ſinuated or waved at the 
Edges, and are lightly indented between the 
deeper Inciſions. 

The Flowers form a Spike from a little above 
the middle of the Plant to the Summit; a 
Yard or more in Length: they ſtand thick, 
and in the various Appearances of half-blown, 
full-open'd Flowers, and thoſe in the Bud they 
afford a pleaſing Variety. 

The full-blown Flowers are equal to a Roſe 
in Bigneſs; and are of a delicate pale crimſon. 

The outer Petals, which are large and elegantly 
expanded, are paleſt; the ſmaller, which form 
a globular Body in the middle, are more waved, 
and of a deeper red: the whole very ſpecious 
and elegant. | | 


This is the State of the Plant in the Con- 


dition wherein we repreſent it in the annext 
Figure; but there is among the Flowers an 
almoſt endleſs Variety in the Colouring, and 
the Quantity of Petals or Degree of Doubleneſs. 

In reſpe& of Colour there are double Holly- 
hocks of every Tint, of red from purple, in 


a Degree that is almoft black, to the paleſt 


fleſhy Hue : white is alſo a common Colour, 
and there are yellow in all the Degrees, and 


ſome variegated Flowers; but in the whole 


Compaſs of the colouring, there is no Tin in 
which the large and fine double Hollybock ap- 
pears ſo truly elegant, as the pale crimſon 
here repreſented ; nor is there any Colour which 
is ſo ſcarce as this in the full Degree of Per- 
fection. 1 | 

The Characters the Student muſt ſeek in a 
ſingle Flower; they are obliterated, or at leaſt 
impaired in theſe double ones; the more as they 
are more double: but in the ſingle Kinds the 
Bigneſs of the Flower renders all the Parts 
diſtinct; and there is no Species in which thoſe 
of the Claſs to which all the Mallow Kind 
belong, can be better traced: | 

N. 55; 


and inner: both are permanent; remaining with 
the Seed, 

The outer Cup is formed of one Piece; 
and divided lightly at the Edge into ſix Seg- 
ments, which ſtand expanded. This is the 
ſmaller of the two: the inner is in the ſame 
Manner formed of one Piece, but it is cut 
only into five Segments. 


The Flower is formed of five Jarge Petals 
united at their Baſes; they are obſcurely heart- 
faſhion'd, nip'd at the Edges, and wide ex- 
panded. 

In the Centre ſtand a great Number of Fi- 
laments, crowned with Buttons of a Kidney- 
like Shape. 

The Filaments unite in their lower Part; 
and form a pentagonal Column; and at their 


Tops ſtand looſe : they adhere to the Body 
of the Flower, 


The Rudiment of the Fruit is rounded); 
and has a ſhort cylindrick Style, terminated by 
twenty or more, buſhy Heads, equal to the 
Body of the Style in Length. After the 
Flower the Rudiment ripens into a Fruit 
of a rounded depreſſed Form, compoſed of 
jointed Capſules, which, when ripe, ſeparate 
and ſplit on the inner Part. Till that Time 
they are kept in their Places by a columnar 
Receptacle, to which they are all fixed by 
their inner Edge: each Capſule contains one 
Seed, which is large and Kidney-like, but 
compreſſed. | 

The Student knows, that when the Filaments 
in any Flower coaleſce in whatſoever Manner, 
he is not to ſeek its Claſs and Place in the 
Linnæan Syſtem by their Number, but by the 


| Condition of that Union. They form in this 
| Flower only one Body, therefore the Holybock 


is one of the Monadelphia; and the Number 
of them refer it to the Subdiviſion of that 
Claſs entitled Polyandria, 


Culture of the HOLLYnock. 


We have told the Gardener that the black; 
red, purple, crimſon, fleſh-colour, white, varie- 
gated, and even yellow Hollyhacks, where the 
Leaves anſwer the Character of thoſe of this 
Plant, are all Varieties from one common 
Stock ; the ſame Seeds therefore raiſe, and the 
ſame Culture brings them to Perfection. In- 
deed the other Kind, which ſtands ſeparated 
even by LIN E us, under the Name Fig- 
leab'd Hollybock, differs ſo little from this, that 
he ſuſpects it but a Variety; and the Change 
of Leaves in Seedling Plants gives too much 
Reaſon for joining in his Opinion. 

However that be, it is certain all the others 
may be raiſed by good Management from the 
ſame Seed, and this is the Method. When the 
Hollyhocks begin to flower, let the Gardener 
pull up all bad Kinds, that there may be no 
Damape from the Duſt of their Buttons im- 
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own. This done, let the others be encouraged 
to flower in their full Strength, by breaking 


' the Ground between them, and allowing fre- 


quent Watering; and when it 1s ſeen which 
are not promiſing, let them be marked for 


Seed. 
Let theſe be tyed up each to a firm Stake ; 
let the Head or Top of the Spike be taken 
off, that too many Flowers may not weaken 
the Seeds ripening from the firſt ; ang let theſe 
Plants have all due Attendance. Let any Side 
Shoots that offer be taken off, and all the 
Efforts of Nature directed to the ripening the 
Seeds. 

When theſe are perfectly ripe, let the Head 


of the Stalk be cut off, and the Fruit taken | 


off afterwards, and ſpread upon a paper'd 
Shelf. Let them be turned every other Day; 
and when perfectly hardened, let them be 
put up entire in Paper Bags; not ſhaking out 
the Seeds, as is done on many Occaſions. - Let 
the Bags be hung up during Winter. 

In the laſt Week of March let a Bed of good 
freſh Mould be dug up in a Part of the 
Seminary that is open to the Morning Sun. 
Let it be raked level, and lie a Week to ſettle; 
then take off as much of the Surface as 
will ſerve to cover the Seeds a Quarter of an 
Inch: ſcatter on the Seeds not too thick; 
fift this ſmall Portion of Mould over them, 
and leave them to Nature, 

When the young Plants come up, Weeds 
will riſe in Plenty among them; and they muſt 
be pulled up. The Plants muſt alſo be thinned 
where they ſtand too cloſe, and after this the 


whole Bed muſt have a moderate Watering: of ſo common a Plant. The Method uſed by 


the Generality of his Profeſſion, robs it of the 


Care muſt be taken to give this gently, not 
to waſh away the Earth from the Root of 


the young Plants. | 
After this, as they advance in Growth, they 


muſt be thinned from Time to Time; but the. 
Plants taken up are not to be deſtroyed, but 
By | 
this Means the Remainder will gather Strength; 
and when they are of a Bigneſs to crowd one 
another, let the whole be tranſplanted: at this 
| *till their beſt Seaſon is over; and where they 


ſet in a Nurſery Bed dug for that Purpoſe. 


Time they ſhoot only Leaves. 
The Hollybock is a biennial, and its Stalk 
for flowering does not riſe till the ſecond Seaſon. 
When the Leaves are ſo many and fo 
large, that they crowd upon one another, 


let a ſecond Bed be dug up in the Nurſery | 


two Spades Depth: let the Mould be well 


broken ; and the Bed marked into Squares by 
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In the Evening of à ſhowery Day let the 
Plants be taken up; and, Holes being opened 
for them in the new Bed, one in the Center 
of each Square, let them be ſet with Care, 
taking them up with as much of the Mould 
as will come with them, placing the Roots 
upright in the new Bed, and gathering the 
Mould well about them: they muſt be watered 
often till they have taken Root, and after 
that kept clear from Weeds: this is all the 
Management they requite during Summer. 


In the Beginning of OZober they are to be 


BIS : 
Octob. pregnating the Seeds of ſuch as are of a ſu- Lines drawn both Ways, at a Foot and a Octob 
| perior Kind, and have ſufficient Buttons of their half aſunder. | DT 


tranſplanted into the Places where they are to 


flower, and this will require alſo to be done 
with Care. 

Large Holes muſt be opened for them : they 
muſt be dug out deep, and with as much of 
the Earth as will adhere to them; the Fibres 


| muſt be trimmed off at their Ends juſt as 


they are placed in the Ground; the Mould 
muſt be well drawn up about them, and ſettled 
by a gentle Watering, which muſt be repeated 
more largely the next Day, and every Day 
afterward till they are well eſtabliſhed. They will 
flower there the ſucceeding Summer, and they 
ſhould then be tied up to firm Stakes, and 
encouraged to blow boldly by frequent Weed. 
ing, breaking the Earth about them, and good 
Waterings. 

After this there ſhould be in the ſame Manner 
a new Succeſſion raiſed for the ſucceeding 
Year : for the Plants never flower ſo ſtrong 
or elegantly as the firſt Time. 


Let not the Gardener ſuppoſe we are too 
particular in theſe Directions for the Culture 


oreateſt Part of its natural Beauty: the Seed 
is fown in Drills, becauſe 'tis eaſy to weed 
between the Rows ; and to fave a little Trouble, 
the Plants are raifed cloſe and crowded, ſo 
that they ſtarve one another: after this they 
are tranſplanted at ſmall Diſtances, and there 
left to flower the firſt Time, that the Gar- 
dener may ſee which are beſt. By this Means 
the Plants are never brought into a Garden 


ſtood to flower, they muſt have been poor 
becauſe not allowed Room. | | 

The Roots never ſucceed well when taken 
up ſo old; and they are brought into the Garden 
in this maimed Condition when they ſhould 
be taken out of it. | 


3. $PGTTEDPHLOXK. 


This is one of the many fine Plants we | an elegant Weed; with us it is defervedly 


have received from North-America, It is there 


2 


raiſed to the Condition of a Garden Plant. 
The 
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Od ob. The old Authors could not know it, for it | 
——— js Native of no other Part of the World but 


that we have named, which was wholly unknown 
to them; but it is ſomewhat ſtrange, that of 


later Time it did not come more into the Way 


of thoſe who ſearched that remote Quarter of 
the World. 


Ray has deſcribed it in his Supplement to 
the Hiſtory of Plants: he does Honour to 
Mr. Krizs, from whom he received it, and 
who had brought it from Maryland : he names 
it a Lychnoides ; and thoſe who followed have 
deſcribed ſeveral of the other Species of the 
Phlox Kind under the Name Lychnidea. 
adds to this generical Name, Marilandica Jaſ- 
mini flore quinque partito foliis binis oppoſitis baſi & 
auriculis caulem utrinque amplexantibus : 
Lychnoides, with a Flower-like Jaſmine divided 
into five Parts, and with Leaves placed op- 
polite, and embracing the Stalk with their 
Baſes and Appendages. 

Linn&vus, whoſe ſtrict Ear was equally of- 
fended with the unartful Terms Lychnoides and 
Lychnidea, has given the Genus the Name Phlox, 
and he adds as the Diſtinction of this Species, 
Foliis cordato-lanceolatis Ievibus: Phlox with 
ſmooth, © heart-ſhaped, and lanceolated Leaves, 


The Root is compoſed of innumerable Fibres 
connected to a ſmall Head, 


The Stalk is upright, firm, ſimple, and two 
Foot high, rounded, ſomewhat rough on the 
Surface, and elegantly ſpotted. The two Colours 
which form the Variegation are red and green; 
when the Plant is in its higheſt Perfection, 
they are thrown together upon the Stalk in 
irregular Lines, Spots, and Blotches; when 
it is ſickly, or worſe managed, they are 
leſs elegantly diſpoſed; and ſometimes the 


Colour is ſimply green, ſtain'd, as is common 


in the Stalks of Plants, with a little red at 
the Bottom. 


The Leaves are placed in Fü and they 
throw themſelves ſeveral Ways with a great 
deal of Freedom and Irregularity. They are 
oblong, and moderately broad : largeſt and 
Heart-ſhaped at the Baſe, where they embrace 
the Stalk, and from thence waved at the 
Edges; ſomewhat broad again near the middle, 
and ſharp-pointed. Their Colour is a freſh 
green, not dark but pleaſing, and they are 
perfectly ſmooth. 


The Flowers are numerous, large, and 
beautiful; their Colour is a pale but delicate 
red, often nearly white, and they are diſpoſed 
in a great irregular Tuft at the Ends of the 
Extremities of the Stalks. 

Each Flower has its Cup, this is form'd of 
one Piece marked with ten Ridges, and cut 
into five Segments at the Rim. 

One Petal forms the Flower; but *tis fo 
deeply cut, that there appear as many as there 
are of thoſe Diviſions. 


The tubular Part is longer than the Cup, 


Ray 


Maryland. 


narroweſt toward the Baſe, and a little bent; 
the Segments of the Verge are five, they are 
large, rounded, and expanded. 


The tubular Part of the Flower muſt be 
torn open to ſhew the Fikkments, for they are 
buried in it; they are five in Number, but 
irregular. Two are larger, and one is ſhorter 
than the other two. Their Buttons ſtand in 
the opening of the Segments. 


The Style is ſingle, and is of the Form 
and Length of the Filaments, but it is crowned 
with a three-parted Head: it riſes from a 
Rudiment of a Conic Form, which ripens into an 
oval Capſule, marked with three Ridges, formed 
of three Valves, and divided within into three 
Cells, in each of which is an oval Seed. 


The five Filaments ſhew the Plant one of 
the Pentandria of LIN N Æus, and the ſingle 
Style one of the Monogynia, The Difference 
in Length of the ſeveral Filaments does not 


— 


» 


in theſe irregular Diſproportions form any claſſical 


| Character, 


— 


Culture of this Phlox. 


The Plant is a Native of Norib-America, 
perennial, and fibrous rooted : the Culture 
therefore is eaſy. No Care of Defence for 
Winter needs be had; the common Garden 
| Mould perfectly well ſupports it, and where 
it is once planted, it will remain as hardily 
as an undiſturbed Weed. 


All the common Gardener does towards its 
Propagation, 1s parting the Roots at Autumn, 
whoſe abundant Encreaſe indeed, if nothing 
more were required than adding to the Num- 
ber of the Plants, would render all other Care 
ſuperfluous; but the Pupil knows there is 
Hope for Improvement, wherever there are 
conſpicuous Flowers : eſpecially when they have 
a natural Tendency to Variation, The Method 
of this we ſhall lay down, and it will ſerve 
for the others of the ſame Kind and Country. 

As the Flowers vary greatly in Colour and 
in Beauty, let the Gardener mark ſuch as are 
fineſt, and take Cuttings from thoſe Plants. 


Let a Bed of freſh and rich Mould be dug 


up for theſe in the Nurſery, and let them 
be watered duly till they have taken Root. 


The beſt Seaſon for planting them is the 


middle of May : they will be rooted towards 
the End of Fune, and they muſt remain in 
their Places till O#ober ; then let them be re- 


let the Ground be kept Clear about them for 
a Foot and a half every Way : this promotes 
the ſpreading of their Fibres; and on this de- 
pends the Perfection of their Flowers. 

The Colouring of the Stalk is very apt to 
be loſt when the Roots are parted ; but when 
Cuttings ate uſed, if Care be taken to chuſe 
a painted Stalk, that particular Beauty is ge- 
nerally preſerved in the Plant raiſed from it; 


| and the Growth is always handſome, 


i. SINGLE 


| moved into their Places in the Borders, and 
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4 SINGLE VIOLET 


Me have in a preceding Number figured the great 
crimſon Stoch; and have there given the general 
Culture of the Plant, and the Method of enlarging, 
doubling, and perfecting its Flowers; as alſo of 
keeping them in Perfection; in this and the ſuc- 
ceeding Chapter, we ſhall treat of the common 
ſweet violet Stock, and its double, painted Off- 
ſpring, the common variegated Kind. 


The Student has been told, that LIN NÆus 


rejects all the uſual Names of this Genus. This 


particular Kind which LOBEL, and the leſs accu- 
rate Writers after him, called viola alba & purpurea: 
the white and purple violet, and others after Bau- 


HIN E, Leucoium incano folio hortenſe: hoary leaved | 


Garden Stock Julyflower. Linn avs ranges, un- 
der his Genus Cheiranthus; and diſtinguiſhes it by 
adding, foliis lanceolatis, integerrimis, obtufis, incanis 
filiquis apice truncatis, compreſſis caule ſuffenticoſo : 
woody ſtalked Cheiranthus, with undivided, hoaty, 
lanceolate, obtuſe Leaves, and with compreſſed 
Pods with abrupt Heads. 

Tis in its plain and ſimple State we repreſent it 
in this Place; as it covers the Spaniſh Shores; 
and as it ſtands unaltered in our Gardens. 

The Root is compoſed of innumerable Fibres, 


long, thick, ſpreading, and connected to a ſmall 
Head. 


The Stem is woody, upright, two Foot high, 
of a pale Colour, and wrinkled Surface; and is 
divided into many Branches. = 


The Leaves are oblong, and undivided, ſoft 
to the Touch, cover'd with a kind of Down, 


and of a whitiſh or greyiſh Colour, wth very 


little green. 


The Flowers terminate all the "MY in 
great Numbers diſpoſed in long, looſe Spikes : 
they are large, ſweet ſcented, and in Colour of a 
violet purple: but in this there is great Varia- 
tion, even in the wild State of the Plant. 


We ſee upon the Shores the Flowers of ſome 


Plants of this Kind of the true violet Hue; others 


STOCK JULYFLOWER. 


purple, with more red; ſome pale, and many 
perfectly white. LoB EIL was juſtified therefore in 


calling it indeterminately, white and purple. In 


Gardens the Variation in the ſingle Flower is 


much more, and when we come Wann 
ones it is without Limitation. 

The Cup of the Flower is form'd of Wal little 
Leaves, and is of a compreſſed Form; two of 


the Leaves are prominent at the Baſe, the others 
plain. 


The Flower is compoſed of four expanded Pe- 
tals, broad, obtuſe, and terminated within the 
Cup by narrow Bottoms. 


The Filaments are ſix, but four are longer 
than the other two; this places the Plant amon 
the Tetradynamia : and as the Seed-veſſel is a 
Pod, it belongs to that Order which compre- 
hends the Siliguoſæ. 


The Shortneſs of the two particular Filaments 
is owing, to their being bent within the promi- 
nent Part of the two Leaves of the Cup, which 
have that Particularity ; and there is in that Part 
adhering to each, a Gland, orig the Necta- 
rium of the Flower. 


The Buttons which crown the F ilaments are 
ſingular in their Form, ſplit at the Baſe, and at 
the Top pointed and turned back. 


Culture of this ChEIRANTHUSs. 


We have obſerved, that the Plant is a Native 
of the Sea Coaſts, in the warmer Parts of Eu- 
rope; and we have thence deduced the Method 


of Culture laid down in a preceding Number: 


this conſiſts chiefly in chuſing a warm well de- 
tended Spot, and adding Sea Sand to the Com- 
poſt ; to that Place we refer for the Particulars of 


the Management ; and need only add, that by 


good Management there will be produced from ir 
the following, and a Multitude of other beautiful 
Kinds, 


5. DOUBLE VARIEGATED STOCK JULYFLOWER. 


The Plant being in its Original the ſame with 
'the preceding, ho Names of Authors need be 
brought to ſhew what it is, nor any Deſcription 


given at large; the Parts being the ſame, though 


render d more bold and gorgeous by Culture. 


From a fibrous Root, as in the former, riſes 
a woody Stem, which at a Foot and half above 


the Ground, ſends out many Branches cover'd 
with greyiſh oblong Leaves, and terminated by 
Spikes of elegant, tree; painted, and very fra- 
grant Flowers. 


Theſe are compoſed of numerous Perals, which 
are oblong, irregular, waved at the Edges, 
placed in ſeveral Series, and ſtained Wah dif- 
ferent Colours, red, white, and green, in Lines 
and Blotches. 

The Characters are the I as in the ſingle 
Kind, but the Parts on which they depend are 
often obliterated, or obſcured, as in other double 
Flowers. The Culture we have given in a pre- 
ceding Article. 
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rejects all the uſual Names of this Genus. 


. SINGLE VIOEET S Tex JULYFLOWER. 


We have in a preceding Number figured the great 
crimſon Stoch; and have there given the general 
Culture of the Plant, and the Method of enlarging, 
doubling, and perfecting its Flowers; as alſo of 
keeping them in Perfection; in this and the ſuc- 
ceeding Chapter, we ſhall treat of the common 
ſweet violet Stock, and its double, painted Off- 
ſpring, the common variegated Kind. 


The Student has been told, that Linnzus 
This 
particular Kind which LoptL, and the leſs accu- 
rate Writers after him, called viola alba & purpurea: 


the white and purple violet, and others after Bav- 


HINE, Leucoium incano folio hortenſe: hoary leaved |. 


Garden Stock Julyflower. LIN N Æus ranges, un- 
der his Genus Cheiranthus; and diſtinguiſhes it by 
adding, foliis lanceolatis, integerrimis, obtuſis, incanis 
filiquis apice truncatis, compreſſis caule ſuffenticoſo : 


woody ſtalked Cheiranthus, with undivided, hoaty, 


lanceolate, obtuſe Leaves, and with compreſſed 
Pods with abrupt Heads. 


*Tis in its plain and ſimple State we repreſent it 
in this Place; as it covers the Spaniſh Shores 


and as it ſtands unaltered in our Gardens. 


The Root is compoſed of innumerable Fibres, 


long, thick, * and connected to a ſmall 
Head. 


The Stem is woody, upright, two Foot high, 
of a pale Colour, and wrinkled Surface; and is 
divided into many Branches. 


The Leaves are oblong, and undivided, ſoft 
to the Touch, cover'd with a kind of Down, 
and of a whitiſh or greyiſh Lon, with very 
little green. 

The Flowers terminate all the Branches, in 
great Numbers diſpoſed in long, looſe Spikes : 
they are large, ſweet ſcented, and in Colour of a 
violet purple : but in this there is great Varia- 
tion, even in the wild State of the Plant. 

We ſee upon the Shores the Flowers of ſome 
Plants of this Kind of the true violet Hue ; others 


purple, with more red; ſome pale, and many 


perfectly white. Lori was juſtified therefore in 


calling it indeterminately, white and purple. In 


Gardens the Variation in the ſingle Flower is 


much more, and when we come to the ng 
ones it is without Limitation. 

The Cup of the Flower is form'd of War little 
Leaves, and is of a compreſſed Form; two of 


the Leaves are mmm at the Baſe, the nerd 
plain. 


The Flower is compoſed of four expat Pe- 
tals, broad, obtuſe, and terminated within the 
Cup by narrow Bottoms. 

The Filaments are ſix, but four are longer 
than the other two; this places the Plant among 
the Tetradynamia : and as the Seed-veſſel is a 
Pod, it belongs to that Order which compre- 
hends the Siliguoſæ. 


The Shortneſs of the two particular Filaments 


is owing to their being bent within the promi- 


nent Part of the two Leaves of the Cup, which 
have that Particularity; and there is in that Part 
adhering to each, a Gland, forming the Necta- 
rium of the Flower. 


The Buttons which crown the Filanients are 
ſingular in their Form, ſplit at the Baſe, and at 
the Top pointed and turned back. 


Culture of this CREIRANTHUS. 


We have obſerved, that the Plant is a Native 
of the Sea Coaſts, in the warmer Parts of Eu- 
rope; and we have thence deduced the Method 


| of Culture laid down in a preceding Number : 


this conſiſts chiefly in chuſing a warm well de- 
tended Spot, and adding Sea Sand to the Com- 
poſt ; to that Place we refer for the Particulars of 


the Management ; and need only add, that by 


good Management there will be produced from ir 
the following, and a Multitude of other beautiful 
Kinds, 


5. 


The Plant being in its Original the ame with 
the preceding, ho Names of Authors need be 
brought to ſhew what it is, nor any Deſcription 


given at large; the Parts being the ſame, though 


render'd more bold and gorgeous by Culture. 


From a fibrous Root, as in the former, riſes 
a woody Stem, which at a Foot and half above 


the Ground, ſends out many Branches cover'd 
with greyiſh oblong Leaves, and terminated by 
Spikes of elegant, large, painted, and very fra- 
grant Flowers. 


| 


DOUBLE 'VARIEGATED STOCK JULYFLOWER. 


| Theſe are compoſed of numerous Petals, which 
are oblong, irregular, waved at the Edges, 
placed in ſeveral Series, and ſtained Wah dif- 
ferent Colours, red, white, and green, in Lines 
and Blotches. 

The Characters are the ſame as in . ſingle 


Kind, but the Parts on which chey depend are 


often obliterated, or obſcured, as in other double 
Flowers. The Culture we have given in a pre- 
ceding Article. 
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We have told the Gardeher how ill arranged 
the Mallow Kind ſtand in the Generality of Au- 
thors, and how much Freedom Linn us has 
been under a Neceſſity of uſirig to bring them 
into Order : he is not therefote to wonder at the 
Name Lavatera being beſtow'd upon the Althea 
frutex. The Characters that Author has eſta- 
bliſh'd are very accurate; and they demand this 
Sacrifice. 

'He is to be told that the common Name is 
as old as Cluſius. He has called the preſent Spe- 
cies Altbæa frutex, without farther Addition; and 
many followed him. C. Bavninz arranges it 
among the Altbææ fruteſcentes, and PLUKENET, 
with many others, after him. | 

Van Roven and LIxx us join in referring 
it to the Lavatera; and the latter adds as its 
ſpecifick Diſtinction, caule frutichſo, foliis ſubcorda- 
tis, ſubtrilobis, rotundatis, crenatis, Ripulis cordatis, 


pedunculis unifloris : ſhrubby Lavatera, with Leaves | 


of a ſomewhat hearted and triobous Form, round- 
ed, and crenated ; with heart-ſhap'd Films at the 
Baſe, and with Flowers placed one upon each 
Footſtalk. A long Name, but neceſſary. 


It is a very elegant Shrub. The Roots 
ſpread far, and the Shoots are numerous and 
woody. | | 
The Bark is of a pale brown; and the 
Branches are paler yet: the young Shoots are 
green, ting'd ſometimes in an irregular Manner 
with red ; and cover'd vety lightly with a delicate 
Hairyneſs. | | 

The Leaves vary extreamly in their Form, 
Tometimes longer, in other Parts of the Plant 
ſhorter, but every where ſhewing a Tendency to 
a trilobate Diviſion by two deep Indentings, and 
a long Point from between them, 

Theſe ſeveral Diviſions are mote or leſs conſpi- 
cuous, and the Leaves are deeper or paler, 
according to the Part of the Plant on which 
they grow, and to its Health and Vigour; but 
they are always irregularly and bluntly indent- 


ed, and have a light Hairyneſs; they are alſo 


ſoft and clammy to the Touch. 


The Flowers are very numerous, and ele- 
gant : they riſe from the Boſoms of the Leaves, 
two or three together in ſome Places, in others 
ſingly, but each of them has always its ſeparate 
Footſtalk. Their Colour varies, but in the moſt 


perfect State they are crimſon about the Centre, 
and elſewhere white. | 1 


Each has its double Cup, as is common among 


the malvaceous Kinds. The outer Cup is form- 
ed of one Leaf cut into three ſlight Segments; 
the inner is larger, formed of one Leaf alſo, 
but cut into five Segments; and both remain 
after the Flower. 

The Body of the Flower is formed of firm, 
broad, expanded Petals, united at their Baſes. 

In the Centre ſtands a columnar Body, form- 


ed of the lower Parts of numerous Filaments, 
N 5's 


6. TRILOBATE LAVAT E R A. 
| which are inſerted in this collected State upon 


the Flower at their Baſes, and at their Tops ſe- 
parate, and are crown'd with Kidney- ſhaped But- 
tons. 

The Style is ſingle, but it is terminated by 
ſeveral Heads; and it riſes from a rounded Ru- 
diment, which ripens into a kind of orbicular 
Fruit; compoſed of many ſmall Capſules, in each 
of which is one Kidney-ſhaped Seed, and which 
are kept in their Places by being fixed to a co- 
lumnar Receptacle: 


The Student knows that when the Filaments 
in a Flower coaleſce into a Body, the Claſs is 
determin'd by that, and not their Number : he 
will therefore ſee this Plant is one of the Mona- 
delphia, and the Number of the Filaments refer 


it to that Subdiviſion, thence named Polyandria. 


Culture of this LavaTtRa: 


It is a Native of Spain, and other of the warmer 
Parts of Europe, arid thrives beſt there in a deep 
rich Soil. With us it bears the Winter in the 
open Air; but fo much Conſideration ſhould be 
had of its naturally warm Climate, as to allow it 
a ſhelter'd Place, and as much Defence as can be 
given Things in the open Ground. Without this 


Care it lives with us, but this Way it thrives as 


well as in its native Climate. | | 
Very good Plants of it may be raiſed from 
Cuttihgs, and many have prefer d that to any other 


| Method, becauſe the Cuttings beat their tranſ- 


planting without Harm; whereas the Seedlings, 
after they have acquired any conſiderable Growth 
in the Nurſery, decay after tranſplanting. But 
this is only prefer'd becauſe the Seedlings have 
not been well manag'd ; either way will produce 


good Plants, but the Method from Seeds the 
beſt. | 


There are ſeveral Plants beſide this which do 
not bear Removal when they are grown to an 
Size; and the Method we have directed for the 
Management of thoſe will equally ſuit this ; and 
thoſe who try it will no more prefer Cuttings. 

The Seeds ripen with us perfectly in Autumn, 
and they ſhould be dry'd with Care, and pre- 
ſerved till the tollowing Spring. 

In the Middle of March let the Ground be 
dug up two Spades Depth, and the Surface le- 
velled where the Shrubs are intended to ſtand : 
if in ſeveral Parts of the Garden, let a Spot of 
half a Yard ſquare be dug up at each Place. 
Scatter on ten or twelye of the Seeds upon each 
ſuch Spot, and cover them a Quarter of an Inch 
with Mould. | 

When the young Plants appear let them be 
water'd frequently; and as ſoon as it is ſeen 
which is the fineſt, and beſt eſtabliſh'd in the 
Ground, let all the reſt be taken up, and the 
Attention of the Gardener be devoted to that. 


When only one is thus left in each Place, it 
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—— hoed about it to break the Surface, and deſtroy 
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Weeds; and it muſt be train'd up to Shape. 

The ſecond Year theſe Plants will flower; and 
they will continue with good Management many 
Seaſons in Beauty: the great Care is not to let 
them flower too profuſely, If ſuffer'd to pro- 
duce that abundant Quantity of Bloom they 


naturally will in our rich Garden Ground, and 


to ripen Seeds after it all, the Plants will be ex- 
hauſted, and the Roots decay. Nature anſwers 
her Purpoſe by the Quantity of Seeds, which fal- 
ling, produce more; but thoſe who would pre- 
ſerve the old Plants, — en this, by * 


ping this exuberant ripening of Seeds. . 

We have obſerved before, that *tis not the 
Production of Flowers, but the ripening of the 
Seed, which exhauſts the Roots of Plants. The 
Gardener. may therefore indulge himſelf with a 
large Bloom from this Lavatera, if he will be 
careful to pick off the Flowers when they be. 


—— — 


Octob. 


1 


gin to ſet. The old Plants may thus be kept 


alive a great while, but they never flower ſo 
perfectly as the third Year. 

As they are eaſily managed by the Method we 
have given, it will be better to raiſe ſome young 
Stocks, than to depend upon the old ones to 
long. 


7. GIANT LUPINE. 


The Login are a large Aſſortment of Plants, 
ſpecious, and of extreamly eaſy Culture. They 
are worth a Place in the beſt Gardens from the 
Variety they are capable of giving by their ſin- 
gular Form and Colours, and none deſerves that 
Notice more than this ; the talleſt and moſt ſpe- 
cious of them all. 

The Generality of thoſe who have written on 
Plants have deſcribed it; they call it Lupinus 
major, and Lupinus cæruleus hirſutus. << Bau- 
HIN E, Lupinus peregrinus major five villoſus cæ- 
ruleus major : the great foreign Lupine, or great 
blue hairy Lupine. 

Linn Aus, more correct in his ſpecifick Names, 
calls it Lupinus calycibus, verticillatis appendiculatis, 
labio ſuperiore inferioreque integris : Lupine with 


the Cups placed in Circles round the Stalk, and | 
increaſed by Appendages, and with the upper and 


lower Lip of the Flower both undivided. This 
Name abſolutely diſtinguiſhes the Species, where- 
as thoſe form'd on the Colour of the Flower, and 
other ſuch accidental Marks, are frivolous ; for 
the Colour is changeable, and the ſame Seeds 
will produce red, blue, and white; nor are the 
other Characters of the old Authors better eſta- 
bliſh'd. | 

The Root is compoſed of many thick white 
Fibres. 

The Stalk is firm, upright, branched, of a 
pale green, and lightly hairy; it riſes to a Yard 
in Height, and is beſet with numerous Leaves. 

Theſe have long Footſtalks, pale, and hairy 


.as the main Stem, and they are of the finger'd 


Kind : each compoſed of five, ſeven, or more 
Parts, which are join'd to the Footſtalk all in 
one Place; and are oblong, narrow, hairy, and 
of a faint ſilvery green. 

The Flowers are very elegant, and are diſpoſed 
to great Advantage ; they are placed at Diſtances 
upon the Stalk in circular Tufts, and open in 
Succeſſion. 

Each has its Cup form'd of one Leaf, ſplit into 


two Parts, and hung with a ſmall Appendage. 


The Flower is papilionaceous, and regular in 
that Form. | 
The Vexillum 1s rounded and compreſſed, and 


has the Edges turn'd back, 
I 


| 


| 


The Alz are oval, and nearly equal. to \ the 
Vexillum in Length; they converge below, and 
are not fix d to the Carina. 

The Carina is ſplit at the Baſe, and falcated 
upwards; and is narrower than the Alæ, and 
undivided. 

The Filaments are ten; they are ** into 
two Bodies in the lower Part, and looſe in the 
upper; they have a bend upwards, and five of 
them are crown'd with oblong, and the other five 
with roundiſh Buttons. 

The Style is ſingle, and of the Length of the 
Filaments, and is crown'd with an obtuſe Head, 

The Fruit is a large compreſſed Pod, tough, 
pointed, and containing in one Cell numerous 
large Seeds. 


The Claſs is found by obſerving the een 
of the Filaments: they are arrang'd into two 
Bodies, and this is the Character of the Dia- 
delphia. 

The Number of the Filaments which is ten, 
places it under that Order, which comprehends 
the Decandria. 

It is a Practice with LIxx Aus, where there 
is ſome other claſſical Character, to make the 
Number of Filaments the Mark of a ſubordinate 
Diſtinction. 


Culture of this Giant LupixxE. 


The Plant is a Native of the warmer Parts of 
Europe, but it acquires its great Stature and large 
Flowers by Culture. It is an Annual, and is 
eaſily raiſed: the Seeds put into the common 
Ground in Spring, bringing it forward, without 
any more Care than Weeding and Watering: but 


to raiſe the Plants in Perfection, they muſt be 


allow'd due Diſtance. 

There is alſo a farther Article to be conſy- 
der'd, which is the ſowing a particular Parcel 
for Seed. We ſhall give the Method of doing 
both. 

In the Beginning of March let a warm, dry, 
and well ſhelter'd Bofder be dug up, and plant 
ſome good Seeds of this Lupine in Rows a Foot 


aſunder, and at the Diſtance of four Inches from 


one another in the Rows. 
When 
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Ob. When the Plants come up, ler them be weedel 
— and water'd; and when it is ſeen which are the 


ſtrongeſt and fineſt, let two out of three hg taken 
ſtand at a Foot aſunder, and this will be a proper 


Diſtance for their flowering, The Earth muſt be 


broke about them from time to time, and they 


muſt have frequent Waterings. 

Theſe will ſhew all the natural Beauty of the 
Plant ; and. the Flowers will be elegant whether 
in the Bud in their full-blown Perfection, or in 
the firſt Approaches to decay; for the Colour 
aften changes in that Time, and the different 
Flowers upon the ſame Plant afford a great deal 
of Variety. | | | 

We have obſerved, that beſide theſe Plants 
raiſed for the Summer flowering, it will be pro- 


per to bring up a particular Set for Seed: thoſe 


who are accuſtom'd to ſowing this kind of Lu- 
pine, will know the Reaſon. 


The Seeds are very 


ſubje& to miſcarry : this is owing to their not 


This is the Caſe with moſt of the Giant Lu- 


Pines ſown in Spring; the Seaſon is too cold for 


their ripening the Seeds, by that Time they have 
form'd themſelves in the Pod. 


The Method to have good Seed is to ſow the 
Plants for that Uſe in Autumn: a very warm 
Spot muſt be choſen for this Purpoſe, perfectly 
ſhelter'd from the cold Quarters, and the Soil 


| mult be dry. 


In this Place; in Auguſt ſow ſome of theſe Lu- 
Pines, and if there do not fall natural Showers, 
encourage the Shooting of the Plants by Water- 
ing. They will get ſo much Strength before 


Winter, as to bear all the Severity they will be 


expoſed to in ſuch a Spot; and flowering early 
the next Year, they will ripen their Seeds during 
the Heat of Summer: theſe will never fail to 
produce perfect and fine Plants. 
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Te Conftrubtion of the forcing Frame for ripening of FRUIT. 


HIS and the few ſucceeding Numbers of our 


Work, will give us Opportunity of enter- 


ing upon the particular Articles of the Gar- 


dener's Profeſſion, as we before explain'd to him 
all the general Management. After the Stove 
which produces the Pine- apple in England, the 
forcing Frame for the bringing forward the more 
common Kind of Fruit demands its Place; and 
will eaſily be explain'd to the attentive Gardener. 

The Trees muſt all have the Advantage of a 
Wall, and their bloſſoming is to be brought for- 
ward. by artificial Heat : the moſt familiar Way 
is by means of Dung : it requires a large Quan- 
tity of that Manure, and the Aſſiſtance muſt be 
at Times renew'd; but Dung which has loſt its 
Heat, is not deprived of its Virtue. The Dung 
which has been uſed for theſe will anſwer other 
Purpoſes, and the real Expence i is leſs than ima- 
gined. 

As the Dung is to be laid behind, es muſt 
be a Glaſs-work in front of the Wall, and on the 
due Management of theſe depends the whole Bu- 
ſineſs. | 
In order to ſet out right, the Gardener ſhould 
know that three Years are required to re-eſtabliſh 
thoſe Trees in Strength which have been forced 
by theſe Means; therefore whatever be the Quan- 
tity he intends to force each Year, four Times ſo 
many Trees, and the due Extent of Wall for 
them, is to be allowed for the whole. 

On this Principle let him begin the Work ; he 
muſt chuſe a Part of the Ground which has the 
full South Sun, and is well defended from all the 
cold Quarters. Here let him build a Wall eleven 
Foot in Height, and cover the South Surface with 


good Plaiſter laid on ſmooth, and white waſh'd. 

This is a Method the Gardener does not know, 
but the Reaſons of it may be ſeen in what we have 
ſaid of Stoves, and Experience ſhews its great 
Utility; four Feet and a half from the Bottom 
of the Wall let there be drawn a Line as a Mark 
of the Border. Let this be well dug up, and if 
not naturally a good Soil, let it be improved as 
we have directed on a former Occaſion. 


being perfect; and the true Source of the Miſ- Octob. 
| chief is, that the Pods did not ripen, well upon —— 
the original Plant. 
up, leaving theſe ſtout Plants. They will thus, | 


Ler a Ledge of firm Oak Board be laid * 


the Line, or outer Edge of the Border; and let 
it be ſo thick as to admit a Groove, in which the 
Wood-work of the Frame of ſome Glaſs Lights 
may move. | 

Let as many of theſe Glaſs Lights be made as 


will cover one fourth Part of the Wall; that be- 


ing the Quantity to be uſed at once : and let theſe 
be very well framed. 

The Breadth of each may be at the Pleaſure of 
the Gardener, for Convenience of moving, but 
their Height muſt be ſuch as will reach from the 
Ledge of Oak in front of the Border, to the 
Top of the Wall. 

At the Top there muſt be another Frame-work 
of firm Wood, for receiving the upper Edge of 
the Lights, and this may project five Inches from 
the Surface of the Wall. All muſt be cloſe as in 
the Greenhouſe, and Stove-work ; and there muſt 
be at due Diſtances, Ribs of Wood ſlanting from 
the Top of the Wall to the Frame, to aaa 
. from bending inwards. 

This being prepared, the whole is in Readineſs 
for Service. The two Ends muſt be cloſed in 
ſuch Manner as to admit a Door in each, and this 
muſt be made firm, ſtrong, and to ſhut cloſe. 
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by the Heat of Dung behind. The firſt Time 
of applying this muſt be the third Week in No- 
vember; and from that Period to their ripening, 


the Heat muſt be kept up ſucceſſively by freſh | 


Quantities of Dung. 

The common Horſe Dung, with the Litter 
among it, is to be uſed for this Purpoſe ; and the 
Preparation it requires is only to be thrown up in 
a Heap for five Days before, that the Fermentation 


may be equal in every Part. 


When it is thus ready, and the Frame is in 
order, let the Gardener draw a Line along the 
Ground behind the Wall; that is, on its North 


A COMPELEAT BODY, &c. 
Oftob. The Trees being thus defended before, ate to Side, at five Foot Diſtance from its | Baſe 
— ode forced to bloſſom and fruit at an early Seaſon, | Dung is to extend as far as this, from the 


at the Bottom, and is to be carty'd up gradually 
ſloping to tlie Top; but it is ts be there eight 
and twehty Ihches thick. 

About five Weeks after this let a freſh Parcel 
of Dung be got ready, laying it in a Heap as 
the firſt; and when it has laii the due Time to 
heat equally, let the old Dung be removed from 
the Wall, and this put in its Place, piling it up 
as the other, juſt to the Top of the Wall, for the 
Nature of it is to ſhrink dow. This is to be 
repeated when there is Occaſion, and this is al} 
that is required in the general Contiracaocr of the 
Frame. | 
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. 
Of the Kinds and Management of the TREES. 


HE Fruits proper for forcing are the early 
Cherries, Apricots, Peaches, and Necta- 


rines. Others may be planted. for this Service, 


but theſe are the propereſt and moſt valuable. 
Gooſeberries and Currants have been recommend- 
ed, but one ſmiles at the Thought of beſtowing 
this Attention and Expence upon ſuch indifferent 
Fruit: it has alſo been adviſed to plant Straw- 
berries upon the Borders. The other Thought was 


only ridiculous, but this is hurtful : the Gardener 
muſt be caution'd againſt it. 


Nor need we add after this, that the planting 


Roſes and Tulips is a moſt falſe Praftice. This 


robs the Trees of that Nouriſhment they very 
much want; and the Damage theſe ſlight Things 
do the Fruit, is much more than their own Value. 


Ic js the Error of little Minds to do many Things 


together, not regarding that none can be done 


well in that Manner, 


We have directed a Method of forcing - 


Strawberries in Frames ; and the Flowers ſome 


direct to be raiſed on theſe Borders, will ſucceed 
much better in their proper Beds. 

As theſe are deſign'd for the early ripening of 
Fruit, let them be devoted only to that Purpoſe ; 
and the Trees being manag'd well, and allowed 
this Reſpite, will thrive perfectly. The Cherries 
will be ripe in April, and the other Fruits at a 


proportion'd Seaſon, 


The Trees ſhould be planted at ten Foot Di- 
ſtance. This Quantity of the Wall they will 
very well cover; and if they were ſet at greater 
Piſtances, it would only increaſe the Expence, by 
enlarging the Quantity of Glaſs-work without 
any proportion'd Advantage, 


When the Weather is mild, a little Air mu 
be admitted, by opening the Door oppoſite to the 
Quarter whence the Wind blows; and before the 
Buds appear, gentle Showers ſhould be admitred 
as well as Air; but when the Seaſons grow ſe- 
vere, and the Buds are ſer, all muſt be kept cloſe, 
the Heat of the Dung muſt be often examin'd, 
and well regulated, and the Gardener muſt go in 
at that Door which is leaſt likely to admit the 
cold Wind. 

When the Weather is mild, it will be adviſe- 
able to open both Doors, and give the Air a 
free Circulation. The Time of the Day for this 
is about Noon, and the Opportunity muſt be 
taken when there is little or no Wind. 

This 1s all 'that can be allow'd during the Se 
verity of Winter; but in Spring the ſame Method 
muſt be follow'd as in the Beginning of the Sea- 
ſon. In mild Days the Glaſſes muſt be a little 
open'd to admit the Air and Showers. 

The Fruit will all be ſet by this Time, and 
conſequently the Danger will be over which would 
have attended opening the Glaſſes, when the Trees 
were in bloſſom; for it is conſtantly found, that 
any Wet upon Trees in bloom, in theſe Frames, 
is deſtructive, 

The later Fruit ripens, the more Pains are re- 
quired to bring it to that Perfection; ſome have 
found three Times changing the Dung to be ſuf- 
ficient for Cherries; four I have generally ſeen 
ſucceed better; and for the Peaches there will be 
required about ſix. The beſt Time of Pruning 
is the Beginning of OFober, and all the Branches 
muſt be nailed cloſe to the Walls. 
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Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


1 EVER-GREEN CEN TAUREA: 


HIS is an elegant Plant; {ſingular in 
the holding its Leaves through Win- 
ter, and worthy a Place in any Gar- 

den, though it do not come within the Rank 

of Flowers. Mor1s%ox has called it, Facea 

Luſitanica ſempervirens: Ever-green Portugal Knap- 

weed; and DoparT adopting the ſame gene- 

rical Name, retains alſo the ſpecifick Epithets, 
adding another from its Stature, Maxima : the 
greateſt ever-green Portugal Jacea, 

Linn vs found in few Inſtances more Trouble 
than in the Arrangement of the Sngengſious 
Plants, of which this is one. He has eſtabliſhed 
a large Genus under the Name Centaurea, and 
in that he comprehends the preſent Plant: 
he calls it, Centaurea calycibus, ciliatis, foliis lancko- 
latis ſuperne-ſerratis : Centaurea with ciliated Cups, 
and with the Leaves lanceolated and ſerrated on 
the upper Part: but this laſt Character is often 
loſt in the Plant when kept in good Ground. 

The Root is long, thick, woody, and hung 
with a few Fibres. 

The firſt Leaves are numerous, long, nar- 
row, ſharp-pointed, and broadeſt in the middle : 
their Colour is a duſky green, and ſometimes 
they are ſerrated, but not — or regu- 
larly, 

The Stalk is five Fort tall, Kim, and full 
of Branches: it is highly ridged, otherwiſe 
round, and is diverſified with Streaks of a 
Numb, LVI. 


browniſh red and green. 

its Leaves reſemble thoſe from the Root: 
they liave no Footſtalks, they are long, narrow, 
and lanceolate; their Colour a pale green. 

The Flowers ſtand in ſcaly Heads at the 
Tops of all the Branches, and on ſhort leafy 
Footſtalks from the Boſoms of the upper Leaves: 
they are large, and of a dingy red. 

The general Cup is ſwoln, roundiſh, and 
made up of numerous Scales, with the Tops 
edged with firm Hairs of a rediſh Colour. 

In this Cup ſtands numerous Floſcules of 
two Kinds, not tubular and ligulated as in 
the Diſcoide Kinds ; but both tubular, though 
of different Form, 

In the Diſk or central Part are a Number 
of Flowers, which have both the male and 
female Organs. Theſe ate oblong, and have 
the Baſe tubular and very ſmall : the Verge is 
ſwoln and oblong, and divided at the Extremity 
into five narrow upright Segments. In the outer 
Part of the general Head ſtand a ſmaller Number 
of Floſcules, which have only female Organs; 
theſe are larger than thoſe of the Diſk, and 
have the tubular Part narrow, but gradually 
dilated, ſomewhat bent; and the Verge ob- 
long, oblique, and irregularly divided into Seg- 
merits. Thus is formed the general Head of 


this Flower. 
In the Floſcules of the Diſk the Filaments 


33 are 
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Fibres. 


are five: they are very ſhort and delicate; and 
their Buttons are very long, and connected into a 
tubular Body. In the midſt of theſe is placed a 
ſingle Style, and this is terminated by an obtuſe 
Head with a fine ſplit Point. It riſes from a 
ſmall Rudiment of a Seed placed beneath the 
Flower. 1 

The Floſcules on the Verge have neither 
Filaments nor Style, Buttons nor Head; but 
there is a Rudiment of a Seed, as in the 
others, placed beneath the Flower. 

The five tubular Buttons ſhew the Plant to 


be of the Syngenefious Claſs; and as the Rudi- 


ments of Seeds under the female Flowers are 
always abortive, the Diviſion to which it be- 
longs is that of the Polygamia fruſtranea. In 
many of the Sgengſia, theſe: Flowers, which 
have only female Parts, have them compleat, 
and the Seeds do not ripen in any others: 
theſe are the Polygamia neceſſaria, in others 
Seeds ripen equally after the Hermaphrodite 
Flowers of the Diſk, and thoſe female ones 
of the Rays: this is called Polygamia equalis, 


but in this Plant the Form is altogether uſeleſs, | 
nipped off as ſoon as their Beauty is paſt; 


and the Rudiments of Seeds under the female 
Floſcules anſwer no Purpoſe toward the Pro- 
pagation of the Plant. 


Culture of this CENTAUREA, 


It is a Native of Spain and Portugal, where 
it is too common about Vineyards; and every 
where near cultivated Grounds, remaining green 
through Winter, and flowering the greateſt | 


Part of the Year. 


nn. 


With us it lives freely i in Octob. 


Gardens, and requires no farther Care than 


the Choice of a warm dry Spa and good 
digging of the Ground, 

The Method of raiſing it is from Seeds. Theſe 
ripen very well with us, and ſhould be ſown 
in the Beginning of April on an open Spot 
of Ground : when the young Plants come up, 
they muſt be weeded, and at Times watered ; 
and when they are three Inches high, they 
muſt be tranſplanted into another Bed in 'the 
Nurſery, allowing them a Foot Space aſunder. 


Ing the latter End of September they | muſt 


be removed into the Garden, and placed 
where they are to remain. They muſt be dug 
out deep, and with a good Ball of Earth; 
and there muſt be a large Hole opened for their 
Reception. They ſhould be allowed a Yard's 


Diſtance, and the Ground being kept weeded 


about them, and conſtantly refreſhed with 
Water when too dry; they will flower all the 
ſucceeding Summer, till late in Autumn, with 
great Profuſion. 


To promote this, the Flowers ſhould ws 


except where a few are left for Seeds. This 
ſhould be done once in two or three Years, 
for the Plants flower much more elegantly the 
ſecond and third Seaſon than afterwards. 

The Gardener underſtands by what we have 
had Occaſion often to ſay on this Subject, 
that this is the proper Management of all the 
large, robuſt, hardy Plants, taken from F ields 
into the Garden, 


2, 


This is one of thoſe Plants which owe their 
Place in our Gardens to the Singularity of 
their Aſpe& rather than their Beauty. 

The botanical Writers have a long Time 
been acquainted with it, and though the Man- 
ner of Growth and Flowering be very ſingu- 
lar, the Characters of the Scabious Kind are 
ſo thoroughly impreſſed upon it, that. they have 
all called it by that Name. C. Baux E has 
called it, Scabioſa ſtellata folio non diſſecto; Dop ART, 
Scabioſa ſtellata prolifera : ſtellate Scabious with 
undivided Leaves, and proliferous Stellate Sca- 
bious. This laſt Name has been given it from 
the Growth of the young Shoots from the Baſe 
of the old Flowers, as in the common Cud- 
weed, the other from the Diſpoſition of the 
Flowers. 

Linn us refers it as the reſt to the Sca- 
bioſa Kind, and diſtinguiſhes it from the other 
Species by the Addition of Corollis quinquifidis, 
foliis lanceolatis ſubintegerrimis : Scabious, with 
the Floſcules divided into five Segments; and 
the Leaves lanceolate and nearly entire, 

The Root is long, and hung with many 


The Stalk is round, firm, upright, ſimple, and 
covered with a light Down, 


BROAD LEAVED SCABIOUS. 


The Leaves are placed in Pairs, they have 
ſhort broad Footſtalks which ſurround the main 
Stalk at the Bottom ; and theſe are larger to 
the lower than to the upper Leaves. 

The Leaves themſelves are oblong, con- 
ſiderably broad, of a pale green, ſoft. to the 
touch, a little hairy, and lightly rib'd: they 
are broadeſt toward the middle, ſharp-pointed, 
and lightly indented along the Edges. 

The Flowers are large, naturally of a whitiſh 
Colour, - tinged a little. with green and with 
purple. Sometimes they are perfectly white; 
and ſometimes they are throughout ſtained 
with a light Tinge of the Red. They are 
compoſed of numerous Floſcules arranged in a 
Kind' of Head; and they are placed in the 
Diviſions of the Branches, and at the Tops of 
the Side Shoots. 

The Progreſs of the Growth is this : a large 
Flower appears upon the Top of the Stalk , 
and on each Side of this there ſoon after 
riſes a Footſtalk : each of theſe is decorated 
with two or three Pairs of Leaves ; and has at 
its Top another Flower : from the Baſes of theſe 
riſe other Shoots, as at firſt uſually two, ſome- 
times four; and the Flowers at length appear 


fixed 
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The general Cup, which ſurrounds and ſup- 
ports the Head of Floſcules, is formed of nu- 
merous Series of Leaves which encloſe the 
Receptacle, and are fixed upon it; the inner 
ones are ſmaller, and the outer gradually larger. 

Beſide this each Floſcule has two ſeparate Cups, 
an outer and an inner, both fixed to the Rudi- 
ment of the Seed. We have not before had an 
Opportunity of deſcribing the Scabious Flower: 
it is ſingular, and the Characters, though particu- 
larly plain and obvious in this Species, are the ſame 


in every Kind. The outer Cup is ſhut, folded, 


and of a membranaceous Subſtance; the inner 


Cup is formed of one Piece, divided deeply 


into five pointed Segments. 

Each Floſcule is formed of a ſingle Petal, 
long, hollow, upright; wider toward the Mouth, 
and there divided into five irregular Segments, 
two ſmaller and three larger: the large ones 


ſtanding outward. 


The Filaments are four in Number, they 
are very ſlight and feeble, and they are crowned 
with oblong incumbent Buttons. 

The Style is ſingle, ſlender, and of the Length 
of the Floſcule ; it riſes from a Rudiment of Seed 
placed underneath the Receptacle of the Floſcule, 
and covered with a particular Scabbard in the 
Manner of a Cup : the Head is obtuſe, and ob- 


liquely nip'd. 


The Seeds, which follow, are oblong, ſur- 
rounded with their proper Membrane, and 
crowned with their Cups; and they are fixed 
to a common Receptacle of a convex Form, and 


ſeparated by the Leaves of the Cup. 


The four Filaments refer this Plant to the Te- 
trandria, the fourth Claſs in the Linnean Syſtem ; 


and the ſingle Style places it among the Mono- 


Onia. 5 
The haſty Obſerver might be apt to place 


has been uſed to ſtand near them, if not among 
them, in the old Arrangements of Botany: 
but in the claſſical Diſtinctions of LiIx Nx us being 
deduced from the Filaments according to their 
Number and Diſpoſition, this is altogether ſe- 
parated from the Syngen;/ia, which have five Fi- 
laments with coaleſcent Buttons; and is brought 
to the ſimple Claſs of the Tetrandria. 


ö 


Culture of this Scanovs: 


- 


It is a Native of the Eaſt, and of ſome of the 
warmer Parts of Europe, but it bears our Sea- 
ſons very well in the common Ground; ſo 
much Regard being ſhewn to its natural Cli- 
mate, as to allow it a warm pot and a dry 
Soil. 
| It is to be raiſed from Seed, and this ſhould 
be ſown in the Nurſery : the Seedling Plants, 


brought into the Garden, 

The Seed ſhould be ſaved from a vigorous 
Plant, and carefully hardened and preſerved 
through Winter. 

In the Beginning of April it muſt be ſcat- 
tered over a new-dug Piece of Ground in the Se- 
minary, and when the Plants riſe they muſt 
be thinned; and weeded, and often watered. 

When they have ſix Leaves, let as many 


planted in a warm Part of the Garden, They 
ſhould ſtand at a Foot Diſtance, and they 
muſt be weeded and watered as the other Plants; 
they require no other Management: only that 
thoſe, from which Seeds are intended to be 
ſaved, ſhould not be permitted to ripen many 
Flowers. The principal or firſt Flower ſhould 


always be preſerved for this Purpoſe, and about 
two others. 


crimſon in the Flower. 


3. PURPLE TANZY-LEAVED ACHILL&AA. 


The common Yarrow that flowers by our 
Way-ſides, when Accidents of Growth give a 
Bluſh of red to the Flower, would be thought, 
if found in America, a glorious Acquiſition to 
our Gardens. 

*Tis to this Genus, among which he | has 
mixed ſeveral other Plants, LINx N zzus has given 


the Name Achillza; and the Species of which 


we treat in this Place, has more Elegance 
of Leaf than the common Yarrow, 


The old Authors have not been unacquainted 
with the Plant. C. BAukIxE calls it in a 


lower and poorer State, Tanacetum minus album 


odoræ camphoræ : {mall white-flower'd Tanzy, with 
a Smell of Camphire. TR Aus much better 
named it, Millefolium nobile: the noble Yarrow 
and Mox1son has called it, Millzfolium Tanaceti 


foliis. DoparT, Millefolium montanum purpurcum 


3 


and a little 


tanaceti foliis: purple mountain Yarrow, with 
Tanzy Leaves. | | 

Linn us calls it, Acbillæa foliis bipinnatis 
pinnis diſtantibus, utrinque ſubſeptenis obtuſiuſculis: 
Achillza with Leaves doubly pinnated, the 
Pinnæ diſtant and obtuſe, and about ſeven 
Pairs on each Rib. The Name is very ex- 
preſſive, but Culture varies the Number and 
Diviſion of the Leaves, tho' they keep in 
general this Form. 

The Root is long, thick, and hung with 
many Fibres : it divides toward the Top into 
ſeveral Heads, and each ſends forth many 
elegant Leaves and a firm Stalk, 

The Leaves are long, large, and elegantly 
divided: each is compoſed of numerous Pinnæ 
fixed on the two Sides of a middle Rib, which is 
| terminated by an odd one. Theſe Pinnæ are not 


ſingle little Leaves, as in many Caſes, but they are 
| them- 


when big enough to remove, ſhould be at once 


be taken up as it is intended to preſerve, and 


fixed in theirDivarications, or Clefts of the Stalks it among the Diſcoide Plants, and the Scabtors Octob. 


— ntl res AA NA 
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Octob. 8 divided by deep Inciſions in the pin- ; 


* 


elegant: 


irregular Umbell, 


nated Manner, and ſtand remote, ſo that the 
whole Leaf is extremely elegant. The middle 
Rib is ſoft, of a purpliſh Colour toward the 
Ground, and lightly covered with a grey ſcattered 
Down. The whole Leaf is ſix or eight Inches 
long, and has a ſtrong Smell not unlike that 
of Camphire, and with ſome Flavour of the 
Tanzy, which it reſembles alſo in Diviſion, 
and a general Form. | 

The Stalk is round, upright, not jointed; 
ſtriated and covered with a light greyiſh Down. 
It is red toward the Ground, but in the up- 
per Part of a whitiſh green. 

The Leaves on this are numerous and very 
they ſtand alternately; with young 
ones in their Boſoms, and they are long, nar- 
row, and pinnated. The Pinnæ are very. diſ- 
tint, though cloſe placed; and though they 
are not divided again down to the Rib, as in 
the radical Leaves, they are yet deeply 25 ele- 
gantly indented. 

The Flowers terminate the Stalk in a lirge 
and their Colour is ſome- 
times white; but properly, and always when 
the Plant is well managed, a delicate B 
Crimſon. 


As the general Umbell is compoſed of many 


ſmall Flowers, each Flower is in the ſame 


Manner compoſed of many Floſcules arranged 
in a common Cup. This is of an oval but 
ſomewhat oblong Form, and is compoſed of 


numerous oval Scales, pointed and placed on 


one another as Tiles. 
The Floſcules in each Flower are of two 


Kinds, tubular and ligulated : the tabular form 


the Diſk, and have compleat male and female 
Organs of Impregnation; the ligulated are a 
Kind of Rays in the Verge, which have 8 


female. 


The tubular Floſcules have a Rim cut into 
five expanded Segments. The ligulated Floſcules 
of the Verge are broad, expanded, and cut into 
three Parts at the Top, the middle one of which 
is ſmaller than the others. 

In the tubular Floſcules are placed the Fi- 
laments; they are five, and they have ob- 
long Buttons which coaleſce and form a Cy- 
linder, with a ſingle ſlender Style of the Length 


— 2 


of the Filaments, riſing from a ſmall Rudi. 
ment, and crowned with an obtuſe Head. 

In the female Floſcules there are no Fila- 
ments, but there is underneath them a Rudi- 
ment of a Seed, from which riſes a ſingle Style 
with two obtuſe Heads which turn back. 

The Seeds ripen equally after the tubular 
and ligulated Floſcules; and they are placed 
on an oblong and ſomewhat conic Rece eceptacle z 
and ſeparated by a Kind of filmy Scales, 

The Claſs. of the Plant is ſeen in the Coa- 
leſcence of the Buttons into this cylindrick 
Form: it is the Mark of the Syngene/ious Tribe. 
And as the Seeds under the tubular Floſcules 
ripen as well as thoſe with the female, the 
Subdiviſion to which it belongs is that of tes 
ee ſuperflua. 


Culturb of this AchlI LA. 


The Plant is a Native of many Parts of 
Europe, nor is limited to thoſe in warmer 


naturally affects a looſe, deep, and not too rich 
Soil. 

Io raiſe it in Perſection in the Garden we 
muſt copy this. ; 

The Seeds ripen freely with us, and mould 
be ſav'd with Care, hardened on a Shelf, and 
kept in Bags till Spring. 

Let them be ſown upon a Piece of common 
Ground in the Nurſery; and when they riſe, 
thinned, weeded, and watered. 

In May five or ſix of the fineſt Plants ſhould 


Leaves are very handſome, and they will ſuc- 
ceed better when they have only this one Re- 
move than if they had more. To improve 
them to the utmoſt the Mould ſhould be dug 
out where they are to ſtand in the Garden, 


/and ſome freſh Paſture Earth pur in its Place. 


They will flower the ſucceeding Summer, 
and remain good three or four Years, but ar 
the End of that Time it is beſt to have a 


| freſh Succeſſion z the Seed of which ſhould be 
ſaved from the ſecond Year's Flowering, for 


In all 


they never are ſo perfect from any other. 


States the Plant is of diſtinguiſhed Elegance. 


Wo VARIEGATED 


Our Student is to be hed 1 8 under 


the generical Name Lychnis, the earlier Au- 


thors had brought together a great Number 
of Plants utterly diſtin&t from one another in 
thoſe Characters on which the Eſtabliſhment 
of Genera depend. This Linn us ſaw: he 
reformed the Abuſe, and from one imagi- 
nary Genus, Lychms, made many real Gene 
all truly diſtinct. 

One of theſe is the Silene, to which the. * 
gant and ſingular little Plant, here daſeriben. 


ROUGH SILENE. 


— Name Lychnis, and the Dilindion! is uin 
from the peculiar Roughneſs of the Leaves and 
Variegation, of the Flowers. Dopox &vs called 
it, Lychnis hirſuta minor flore variegato; a Name 
- moſt others have adopted. Linn vs, refering 
it to his new Genus Silene, calls it Silene, petalis in- 
| tegerrimis ſubrotundis; fructibus erectis alterms : Si- 
| lene, with rounded and undivided Petals, and 
with erect. Seed - veſſels in alternate Order on 
the Stalks. | 5 

The Root is flight, MG. and hung with 


belongs. 
It is mentioned by the others under the 


a few P | 1 he 


— 
Ottob, 


Latitudes, but it flouriſhes beſt in them; and 


be taken up, and brought into the Garden. 
| They will not flower the ſame Year; but their 
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ee eee 
Octob. 


The Stalk is round, rough, jointed, a Foot and 


— half high, and divided into many Branches. 


The Leaves ſtand two at a Joint: they have 
no Footſtalks; they are oblong, obtuſe, largeſt 
at the End, and rough. Their Colour is a pale 
green; and the Hairs to which they owe their 


' Roughneſs, are white, firm, and ſtiff. 


Toward the Tops of the Branches the Leaves 
are narrower, and they ſtand not oppoſite but al- 
ternately, and from the Boſom of each there riſes 
a ſingle Flower. 

At the Summit of the Stalk theſe Leaves ſtand 
cloſe, and are but ſo many Rudiments; and, 
conſequently, the Flowers are diſpoſed there in 
a ſhort Spike, or little Tuft ; but lower down, 


as the upper Part of the Stalk lengthens by the 


continued Growth of the Plant, the Leaves ſtand 
much more diſtant, and the Seed - veſſels are placed 
upright, and perfectly diſtinct in their Boſoms. 
The Flowers themſelves are ſmall, but ex- 
treamly pretty; they are of a deep red, but 
edged with a Border of white, regularly conti- 
nued round each Petal; and the extream Edge 


is fring'd with a Series of ſtiff Hairs. 


Pl. 36. 
Fig. 5. 


The Cup is thick, and of a clavated Form, 
permanent, compoſed of a ſingle Leaf, and 
dented in five Places at the Top. os 

The Body of the Flower is form'd of five Pe- 
tals: theſe have narrow Bottoms of the Length 
of the Cup, which have a ſingular kind of addi- 
tional Edges : the broad Parts of theſe Petals ex- 
pand themſelves regularly and freely. The open- 
ing into the Hollow of the Flower is defended by 
a kind of Crown form'd of ten Scales; two of 
theſe riſe from the Neck of each Petal, and this 
Corona is the Nectarium of the Flower. 

The Filaments are ten ; they are pointed, and 
crown'd with oblong Buttons. Underneath is the 
Rudiment of the Fruit, of a cylindrick Form, 
and from this riſe three Styles longer than the 
Filaments; they are crown'd by Heads which 
turn from the Sun. | 

The Seed-veſſel is cylindrick, and is cover'd 
by the Cup; it is divided into three Cells, in 


8 a. r 


| 


_ 


* 080 1 


rn q ; 


which are numerous Kidney-ſhaped Seeds, this Octob. 


Seed-veſſel when ripe, burſts in five Places at the 
Top. | 

The Claſs of the Plant is ſeen in the Number 
of- the Filaments; they are ten, and: they refer 
it to the Decandria, the tenth in the Linnean 
Syſtem. The three Styles refer it alſo to the 
Trigynia, the third Subdiviſion of that Claſs. 


Culiure of this Sil ENR. 


It is an Annual, native of the warmer Parts 
of Europe; Spain, Italy, and the South of France, 


and is one of the common Weeds of their plough'd 


Fields and Vineyards. It is eaſily raiſed in our 
Gardens, and though when ſown in Spring, it 
decays the ſame Summer after flowering: it may 
be raiſed by ſowing in Autumn, and the Plants 
will flower earlier that Way, and better ripen the 
Seeds: but the beſt Way to keep a Succeſſion for 
the greateſt Part of the Summer, is to ſow it at 
both theſe Times. 


Let ſome good Seed be ſaved from Plants 


which flower early, and ſpread upon a paper'd 


Shelf to harden. c 

Let it be divided into two Parcels, and one 
Quantity ſown in the latter End of Auguſt, and 
the other the Beginning of the April following. 
Both Parcels muſt be ſown in the Flower Garden, 
upon the Spots where they are to remain, for 
they do not ſucceed nearly ſo well when tranſ- 
planted. | 

When the Plants come up let them be thin'd ; 
and afterwards weeded and watered, They ſhould 
be left at about a Foot Diſtance, and thus they 
will flower in Perfection. Thoſe ſown in Au— 
tumn will blow early, and ripen good Seeds; 
thoſe ſown in Spring will come into flower when 
the others are over, and continue till the Froſts 
deſtroy them. 

The Seeds ſhould be ſaved from the Plants 
of the Autumn ſowing; and particularly from 
thoſe which blow firſt, for they are always the 


| ſtrongeſt. 


. » 
8 * „ 


5. YELLOW ORIENTAL CORNF LOWER. 


The Gardener is not inſenſible, that from the 


common Qanus, Cornflower, or blue Bottle of our 
Fields, cultivated in Gardens: there are many 
pretty Varieties in Colouring, and the Plant is 
much enlarg'd in Size. This is a Cornflower of 
a nobler Kind, and well worth his Notice. 

He is to know, that the Name Cyanus is loſt 
in the modern Genus Centaura; one Species of 
which we deſcribed firſt in this Number; and 
that this is another. The old Authors however 
called it Cyanus, and by that Name he has hitherto 
heard it called by thoſe who raiſe it. 

Mokisox calls it Cyanus orientalis major foliis 
oblongis flore luteo; and DoD ART, Cyanus orientalis 
fore luteo fiſtuloſo : yellow fiſtulous flower'd Cya- 
nus. | 

Ne 56. 


duſky green : 


Linn@vus does not allow it to be diſtin& in 
Species from the great oriental purple Kind; and 
referring that to the Centaurea, he adds as the 
Diſtinction of the Species, Calycibus inermibus ſub- 
rotundis glabris, ſquammis ovatis foliis ſinuatis. 
ſinuated leav'd Centautea, with rounded, ſmooth, 
and naked Cups form'd of oval Scales. 

The Root is long, hard, woody, and hung 
with numerous Fibres. | | 

The Stalk is round, firm, divided into many 
Branches, and a Yard iri Height. The Colout 
is brown in general, deeply ſtain'd with purple 
toward the Ground, and on the extream Parts 


greeniſh, 


The Leaves are numerous, long, and of 4 
they ſtand at Diſtances irregularly 
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Otob. upon the Stalks, and they are deeply cut and 
. divided; but in a wild Manner. 


Pl. 56. 
Fig. 6. 


The Flowers are large, and of a fine deli- 
cate yellow: they terminate all the Branches; 


and beſide their Number and their Colour, both 


which are great Recommendations, they have a 
very highly perfumed Scent. 5 
They are form'd as the Flowers of the fi 
deſcribed Centaurea, but larger in all their Parts, 
and with ſmooth Cups. Theſe are compoſed of a 
ſmall Number of broad oval Scales laid one over 
another; and the whole Cup is ſwoln toward the 
Bottom, and gather d up in a kind of Neck at 


the Top. 


ſhew it to be one of the Hyngengſia, and the abor- 


The Floſcules contain'd within this are of two 
Kinds, but all tubular: the greater Number 
are ſmall, and compoſe the Diſk ; the others are 
much larger, and make the Verge. 

The Floſcules in the Diſk have each five ſhort 
Filaments, with long Buftons, which coaleſce 
into a Cylinder : they have alſo the Rudiment of 
a Seed underneath, and a Style: the Jarger, or 
Female Flowers of the Verge, have only the 
Rudiment of a Seed underneath, and that abor- 
five. | | 
The Claſs and Place of the Plant are known 
from theſe Characters; the coaleſcent Buttons 


tive Rudiment of the Floſcules of the Verge ſhew 
it to belong to the Polygamia fruſtranea. 
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Culture of this CEN TAUREA. 


It is an Annual: Native of the Eaſt, but hard 
enough to bear the cold of our Climate through 
the whole Period of its Growth. The common 
Mould of the Garden is too rich for it; the beſt 
Compoſt is a Mixture of equal Parts of this and 
Paſture Mould. 

Let ſuch a Mixture be made in the End of 
March, and thrown into a warm Spot of the 
| Garden. 

Let the Surface be levelled, and Seeds ſaved 
the preceding Autumn be ſown upon this,, pretty 
thick : when the Plants eome up, let them be 
thin'd, and encouraged by frequent Waterings. 
They are never to be removed out of this Spot; 
but from Time to Time the weakeſt are to be 
pulled up, till thoſe favourite Plants which re- 
main have a Yard Diſtance, | 

Loet not the Gardener think the Ground waſted 
upon them in this Manner : there will be more 
Flowers on four Plants thus manag'd, than upon 
ten in the common Way; and the Plants them- 
ſelves will be handſomer, and ſhew themſelves 
the better. 52 

They muſt be weeded frequently, and the 
Earth at Times broke between them; and one 
Plant being marked for Seed, Care muſt be taken 
that it do not exhauſt the Root, by producing too 
many Flowers. | | 


Purpoſe, and this is uſually the firſt that comes 
into Flower : the Seed ſhould be gather'd when 
juſt ripe, and kept till Spring. 


_—_ 


7 . 


The ſtrongeſt Plant ſhould be ſelected for this 


Oftoh, 
— 
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6. GOLDEN COTYLEDON. 


Few Plants can better claim their Place for 
Singularity than the golden Cotyledon; nor is that 
its whole Recommendation. The Flowers are 
numerous, and ſo well diſpoſed, that the Cluſter 
of them never fails of pleaſing even the incu- 
rious. - 

The old Authors were acquainted with it. Ray 


has copy'd from Mor1sox, as he from others, the 


Name Cotyledon radice tuberoſa longa, repente : Co- 
tyledon with a long, creeping, tuberous Root. 


CameRaRivs has called it, umbilicus repens: and 


Van Roven, Cotyledon foliis peltatis : Cotyledon 


with Shield-like Leaves. 


Linx vs preſerves the ſame generical Name, 
and adds as the Diſtinction of the Species, foliis 
cucullatis, ſerrato-dentatis, alternis, caule ramoſo 


floribus erefis : upright, flower'd, branch*d Coty- 


ledon, with cucullated Leaves indented deeply at 
the Edges, and thoſe on the Stalk placed alter- 
nately. a 

The Root is long and thick; it runs under 
the Surface, and is brown on the Outſide, white 
within, and hung with many Fibres : from ſeve- 
ral Parts of it there alſo ſtick out little Tubero- 
tities, which ſend out Fibres of their own, and 


dantly. | 

In Autumn appears a Cluſter of beautiful 
Leaves; and in Spring when they decay, riſes the 
Stalk; this is a great Recommendation of the 
Plant, that it has two States of Beauty ; for the 
Leaves which continue green during Winter, are 
remarkably diſtinguiſh'd by their Form and Co- 
lour. Eight or ten of theſe form the Cluſter; 
they have long Footſtalks, and they riſe tolerably 
erect, 

The Footſtalks are thick, fleſhy, hollow'd, 
and purple toward the Ground. 

The Leaves are rounded, but they are cut in 
deep at the Inſertion of the Stalk ; this not being 
fixed under the Leaf, but at the Edge within 
this deep Nick: the whole Edge of the Leaf is 
deeply and irregularly indented. Its Subſtance is 
thick, fleſhy, and full of Juice; and the Edges 
riſe all the Way from the Footſtalk on each Side, 
ſo that the whole is elegantly hollowed. 

Toward Spring theſe often acquire a rediſh 
Hue, and this is the firſt Stage of their Decay: 
in April they fall to the Ground, and fade, and 


in their Place appears the Stalk for flowering. 
| This 


run every Way; encreaſing the Plant abun- 
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ORob. This is robuſt and firm, round, Juicy, and fifteen 


There are a 4 fo ſentter d Leaves on it: they 
are placed at Diſtances, and are of a Figure ap- 
proaching to oval; of a firm Subſtance, dented 
at the Edges, and of a Pea-green Colour. 

The Flowers terminate che main Stalk in a 
long thick Spike, a Hundred or more of them 
growing cloſe to one another; and frequently 
when the Plant is well manag' d, there will be 
thruſt from the Sides of the main Stem, two or 
more Branches, all loaded at their Tops in | the 
ſame Manner with thick ſet Flowers. 

The Flowers are ſingly fmall, but their Co- 
lour is an elegant yellow, and in theſe vaſt Cluſters 
they are ſufficiently conſpicuous. Each Flower 
has its Cup, which is form'd of a ſingle Leaf, cut 
at the Top into five Segments. 

The Body of the Flower is form'd alfo off a 
ſingle Petal, tubulated, bell-ſhaped, and cut ar 
the Verge into five Segments, which turn back. 

The Filaments are ten; they are ſmalleſt to- 
ward the Top, they riſe ſtrait upright, they are 
of the Length of the Flower, and they are 

crown'd with upright Buttons, mark'd with four 
Furrows. 
There are five Rudiments at the Baſe, and as 
many Styles riſe from them. The Rudiments 
are long ahd thick; and the Styles are of the 
Form of the Filaments, bur they exceed them in 
Length, and have ſimple Heads. 

At the Baſe of each Rudiment there is alfo 
placed a ſmall hollow Scale; theſe conftitute the 
Nectarium of the Flower. 

The Flower is followed of five Capſules filled 
with ſmall Seeds. 

The Number of the Filaments and Styles ſhew 
the Claſs, and Place of the Plant. The Fila- 
ments being ten, refer it to the Decandria of 
Linn&vs, and the five Styles place it among 
the Pentagynia. 


Culture of this CoTYLEDON. 


The Plant is a Native of Spain and Portugal, 


where it lives in the Cracks of damp Rocks, but 


it will thrive very well in the open Ground. Its 
natural Situation, however, may give the Gar- 
dener a Hint of great Service, reſpecting its 
Uſe. 

In our good Gardens, there are Grottoes which 
make an elegant Appearance; and have never 
ſo much an Air of Nature as when they are deco- 


rated by proper Plants growing from the Crevices. 


This will be excellent for that Purpoſe, and it 
will very well ſucceed, if ſown upon ſome good 
Mould laid for that Purpoſe, in the Openings of 
the South Side of the Work. 

For raiſing it in this Manner, nothing more is 
required than to ſcatter the Seeds upon ſuch Par- 
cels of Mould in Autumn; covering them with 
a Quarter of an Inch of the ſame Soil, and upon 
that. ſcattering ſome more of the Seeds, which 
are to be left naked. 


There is an ” Uncerainr in the Growth of theſe Ooh, 


Plants, and it is always prudent to take this 
double Chance for it. 

In the common Way of Culture the Plant muſt 
have a very well choſen Part of the Garden to bring 
it to Perfection; and muſt in the ſame Manner 
be ſown upon the Spot where it is to remain. 


Let the Gardener chuſe a Corner of the Ground 
where there is naturally ſome Dampneſs, and 
which is not expoſed to the cold Winds, or too 
much Sun. 

Tn this Place let him bury a Quantity of rough 
Fragments of Stone, and fill up the Cracks with 
rich Mould. Let him ſcatter ſome of the Seeds 
upon this uneven Surface, and ſift over them a 
Quarter of an Inch of Mould. Let him upon 
this ſcatter ſome more of the Seeds, and lay upon 
them a Quantity of damp Moſs. Let a Reſerve 
of the Seed be made; and this ſowing having 


been perform'd in Autumn, let ſome of the ſaved 


Seed be ſcatter'd on between the Moſs, once in 
a Fortnight, from March to May. 


There is no ſaying which Parcel of Seed will 
take; ſometimes it is one, ſometimes another ; 
and this according to Chances, of which we know 


nothing: from ſuch repeated Sowings ſome Plants 


will come up, and they will flower the ſecond 
Year. 

After this they need only be left to Nature, 
for they will rake Care of themſelves, and from 
their ſcatrer'd Seeds there will never fail to be 
a Succeſſion of new Plants. 


From this proper and original Bed, the Gar- 
dener may, if he pleaſes, remove now and then 
a Root into a Pot, or into ſome other Part of the 
Garden. | 
The Plants will ſucceed in Proportion as the 
Soil reſembles that where they were raiſed, but 
they will be no where ſo vigorous as on the ori- 
ginal Spot. 

One Caution it is neceſſary to give the Gar- 
dener, with reſpect to this, and other Plants of 
ſuch uncertain Growth, as the Orchis and Sera- 


pias Kinds: it is that if no Plants appear at 


the expected Time, he be not in haſte to break 
up the Ground; for there is no judging how 
long they may lie in the Ground for want of 
thoſe peculiar and unknown Accidents which pro- 


mote their Growth; and yet retain their vegeta- 


tive Quality. 
In general, what I have obſerved of theſe Kinds 


is, that thoſe Seeds ſcatter'd upon the Surface, 
and left quite uncover'd, ſucceed better than ſuch 
as are ſown in what is called a more regular Man- 


ner. This is Nature's Method; and it appears 


that theſe ſmall Seeds more than others, need the 
Impregnation of Air and free Dews. However, 
in all ſuch Caſes, beſide the Quantity that is left 
upon the Surface, it is adviſeable to have a Parcel 
bury'd at a ſmall Depth under it: for the Winds 
may blow off great part of thoſe Seeds which 
were left uncover'd ; and if this happen, the ſame 
Violence will lay bare ſome of the others, ſo there 


is ſtill the Chance. 
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Octob. 


Of the Art of raiſing 


E enter in this Place upon one of the 
moſt nice, and at the ſame Time, of the 
moſt important Articles of the Gardener's Pro- 
feſſion; much labour'd, and worthy of much 


more Attention; ou I left in great Uncer- | 


tainty. 

We ſee the Vatiety in Naw, which we ſo 
difficultly procure by Art. 

The Meadows ſhew us frequent Inſtances of 
what is found ſo difficult in Gardens: the double 
Ladyſmock, and double Crowfoot, we have de- 
ſcribed in preceding Parts of this Work; the 
Marſh Marygold is alſo found double among 


them; and ſo many more, that it would be tire- 


ſome to enumerate all, 

Theſe Wantonneſſes of luxuriant Nature, we 
admire without underſtanding their Cauſes : and 
ſome have gone ſo far as to ſuppoſe, that becauſe 
Nature does ſomething in this Way, all we ſee 
is of her doing. Others ſeem to make eaſy, 
what to theſe ſeems impoſſible; and upon the 
whole, there is no Point in the Art of Gardening 
on which the Writers are ſo contradictory, or 
Practice 1s ſo various. 

Our honeſt Parx1nson, who wrote to the beſt 
of his Knowledge, gives his Opinion flatly, that 
Art has no Power to raiſe double Flowers from 
ſingle : but that whatſoever is done, Nature alone 
has effected. That People finding Plants in the 
Field with double Flowers, have brought them 
into the Garden, and have increaſed them, but 


that the original Stock is all from Nature. | 


double FLOWERS. 


On the contrary, the Dutch in common pro. 
feſs to know the Secret; and in their Writin 
declare all Flowers may be doubled by anod 
Culture, 

They affect to diſcloſe the Method in ænig- 


| matical Terms, as Chemiſts of old ſpoke of the 


Philoſopher's Stone; and preſume that they have 


taught Adepts in the * that which themſelves 


never knew. 

It is eaſy to ſee that both theſe ſay too much: 
yet both have their Followers; even againſt Ex- 
perience. 

We ſee in contradiction to the Englt % Writer, 
that we can at any Time raiſe double Stock July-- 
flowers, and double Flowers of many other Kinds, 
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from the Seeds of ſuch as are ſingle z and we know | 


that a Thouſand Trials have been made in vain 
upon other Plants, even by thoſe who boaſted 
that they knew the Secret. What neither Party 
have advanced, therefore it is plain is true alto- 
gether. Indeed the Reſearch lies too remote from 
common Obſervation, to have been purſued hap- 
pily in the dark Times of Science. 

Botany is now ſo much better underſtood, that 
there is more Hope of it; and from the now 
known Structure of the Parts of Plants, from 


Nature, and from Obſervation, the Subject may 
be traced with better Succeſs. 


The right Courſe will be, firſt to examine what 
we fee in Nature; and when we have traced the 
Cauſe, then it will be Time to have recourſe to 
Art and Imitation. 
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Of natural double 


HAT we have ſeen in our own Coun- 

try of Flowers, naturally double, may 

ſhew us in the firſt Place, that it is rather 

Nouriſhment than Heat (the two great Agents 
in Vegetation) which occaſions it. 

Among the Engliſp Plants which we ſee with 
double Flowers wild, ten are found in Meadows 
for one upon a dry Piece of Ground. 

The ſeveral Kinds already named, are all Na- 


tives of our Meadows; and I have obſerv'd, 


that where they have been double, the Soil has 
been both richer and moiſter than elſewhere. 
Even abundant Moiſture will do it alone, for 
I have traced the double Ladyſmock over ſome 
Tracts of Land in the e of Eh, where the Earth 
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FLOWERS. 


Earth danced under the Feet, as in a Bog; and 
where it conſiſted of that little underſtood Sub- 
ſtance, Turf: an Earth almoſt entirely without 
Mould. 

On the contrary, we ſee that an enrich'd Soil 
alone, has nothing of this Effect. The Plants 
upon it will grow much larger than elſewhere, but 
*tis the Leaves and Stalks, and not the Flowers, 
which have the Advantage. 

»Tis the ſame Thing on abſolute Dung : there 
are Plants which will take their Noutiſhment 
ſolely from it, and they will grow to an un- 
common Size; but *tis in the general Habir, not 
in the Flowers in particular. 


We ſcarce ſee or hear of ſuch a thing as a double 
| Flower 
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Ogob. Flower on the Dungbil Plants. That this 


Let us conſider what this doubling is, and Octob. 


Number of Petals, is evident in the Fields as well 
as Gardens; and in the ſame Manner what we 
have mentioned in regard to Moiſture as ſo 
obvious in this Effect in Meadow Plants, is 
confirmed in thoſe of the Garden. | 

The Ten Weeks Stock is a conſtant Inſtance : 
tis the Cuſtom to ſow this at a Seaſon when 
few Showers are expected; and as it grows thro? 
Summer with leſs Wet than thoſe Plants which 
are ſown in earlier Spring, the Flowers are 
generally ſmall and ſingle. 

The Gardener does not endeavour to im- 
prove them by Waterings, for it has not been 
known before that it is the Effect of this, 
well managed to enlarge and increaſe the 
Petals of Flowers, but Nature often does it: 
wet Summers happen, and in theſe the Flower of 
that Stock is always vaſtly finer than in others; 
much larger on all the Plants, and in ſeveral, 
double. 

We ſee in this which is an Inſtance in Na- 
ture, though the Plant grow in a Garden, 
a Proof which all will own, though none 
have before attended to it for this Information, 
that Wet has a great Share in the doubling 
of Flowers. 


—— does not take the Effect of increaſing the | what are the common Operations of Nature 


in like Caſes, and we ſhall be the more con- 
vinced of it, We have ſhewn that this En- 
creaſe of Petals is from a Number abſolutely 
growing from the Receptacle of the Flower or 
of the Seeds; or from a Degeneracy of the 
numerous Filaments in other Kinds into Petals. 
We ſee in the Graſſes a Tendency to leafy 
ſpikes: Grains ſhoot in the Ear, and Leaves 
of the Plant riſe round about them in Places 
where they do not uſually appear; or they 
riſe in Tufts at the Heads of the Stalks in 
the Place of Spikes. 

The firſt is an Inſtance like that of the 
Growth of Petals in extraordinary Number from 
the Receptacle; and the other of vitiated Parts, 


for the Leaves ſhould have formed the Films 


and Huſks of the Ear. 


The Graſſes have no Petals, therefore the Re- 


dundance muſt be in Leaves; and the Caſe is fo 
far parallel: but on what Occaſions does this hap- 
pen? Every Farmer knows. *Tis not in our 
dunged Fields ; but in rainy Seaſons. So much 
then is clear; that in the Work of Nature 
on this Head abundant Moiſture is the moſt 


obvious Agent. 
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OG FA FE IL 
Of ripening Seed for double F L OVERS, 


NE great Cauſe of the ill Succeſs of thoſe | 

who have attempted the Practice of 
doubling Flowers, has been from their taking 
up the Work too late. They think it is 
enough if they begin with the Seed: but we 
are to tell them, that a great deal is to be 
done before that, if they would rationally at- 
tempt this Buſineſs. We know how early in pe- 
rennial Plants, the Bud for the ſucceeding 
Year's Flower is formed. We have ſhewn 
this, ſpeaking of the Auricula, and have directed 
a timely Care for that Reaſon; for all Im- 
provement is to be attempted in perennials at 
the Period of forming the Bud: and in the 
ſame Manner all doubling of Flowers is firſt 
to be undertaken, at the Time when thoſe Flowers 
are about to be formed, from which the Seed is 
to be ſaved for the new Progeny. The Foun- 


dation is to be laid there; and the Work muſt be 


perfected by the Culture of the Plants raiſed 
from it. 

Every Gardener knows the Advantage of 
changing Seeds with ſome Friend on whoſe 
Integrity he can rely : the beſt Way is, in- 
deed, for two Perſons, who enter into ſuch 
an Intercourſe, to mark the Seed Plants in 
each others Ground at the Time of Flowering ; 
and when the Seeds are ripened, to take off 
the Heads themſelves : thus there will be no 


Suſpicions of falſe Dealing from real Accidents, 
No. 36. 
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— 


as may otherwiſe happen. 

We will ſuppoſe the Gardener poſſeſſed of 
ſuch Seed; and that he raiſes his common Stock: 
of Plants by it in the uſual Way: it is no Mat- 
ter of what Kind, we write here of doubling 
Flowers in general, not of any particular Species. 

When the Plants raiſed from theſe Seeds 
have acquired about a third Part of their Bigneſs, 
let him by all poſſible Means promote their free 
Growth : this is the Period at which the Buds 
of Flowers take their final Form. | 

Let him clear away the Surface of the 
Mould between the Plants to an Inch Depth 
or more, if that can be done without im- 
pairing the Roots; and in its Place let him 
ſpread ſome perfectly freſh and rich Garden 
Mould, or ſome of the Compoſt appropriated 
to the Plant. On this let him give a gentle 
Watering, and let this be repeated afterwards 


daily in ſmall Quantities. Always let him 
keep in Mind, that he is not now endeavour- 


| ing to double for the laſt Time the Flowers of 


his Plants, but to feed and ripen the Seeds of 
thoſe Plants from which he expects ſuch a Stock. 
Let only a few Flowers ripen upon each of 
theſe Plants; and let not the Root exhauſt 
itſelf by opening more than are intended to be 
ſet for Seeds; in the common Way the Flowers 
weaken one another, and Part of the Seed is al- 

ways bad. 
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when as many are opened (if the Plant be of 
the many flower'd Kinds) as are intended to 
be ſuffered to remain, let the reſt be taken 
off in the Bud. Let the Stalks be tyed up, 


and the Earth cleared to a good Diſtance round 


theſe Plants, and often broke with a Hoe; and 


watered. 
Let the Growth of the Seed be well watched, 
and let it remain no longer on the Plant than 


till of the full Size, and a little hardened; 
then ſpread it on a Shelf or Table in an airy 
Place; and when it is well dryed in the Pods, 


75 J mODY 
Oftob. As the Sced which follows the firſt Flowers | ſeparate it; and dry it again looſe, Thus har. OGob. 
is the beſt, let theſe alone ſtand for it: | dened, tie it up in Bags, and reſerve it til! 


the Seaſon of ſowing. Let there be a lar 


Quantity ſaved in this Manner; and if any 


imperfe& Seeds appear among them, let them 
be pick'd out and thrown away. 

There is nothing ſo hurtful in the raiſing 
theſe Plants for double flowering, as the Quan- 


tity of bad Seed uſually preſerved among the 


good : to this is owing the Abundance of bad 
Plants to a few fine ones. In the Way we 


direct the Seed to be managed, the bad will be 
much fewer; and the whole Growth more pro- 


miſing, robuſt, and hearty. 
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CHAP. 


III. 


Of ſowing for double FLOWERS. 


E write for thoſe who dare attempt this 

Improvement upon rational Principles; 

and ſhall not ſuppoſe they will grudge the 
neceſſary Quantity of Ground. 

As we have directed a large Parcel of 


Seed to be ſowed, we ſhall adviſe a much 


greater Extent of Bed to be prepared for it, 
then is uſually judged neceſſary; twice or three 
Times the uſual Allowance; for in the com- 
mon Way, Plants, whoſe full Vigour is ex- 


and ſtarved by crowding upon one another, 

Let a Part of the Seminary be choſen that is 
open to the South-Eaſt, that has a gentle Aſ- 
cent, and through which the Air blows freely, 
though not irom the cold Quarters. Let there 
be no Shade of Building, or Drip of Trees; 
no large Plants near, nor any thing to take 
the Nouriſhment from the Seedlings. 

Let ſuch a Piece of Ground be marked out 


as we have mentioned, and the Mould dug away 


hall a Spade Depth. 
Bring in Soil from ſome Heap of Compoſt 
ſuited to the Nature of the Plant. Let it be 


ſuch as has lain eight or ten Months, and has 


had nothing growing upon it. 

Let as much of this be brought into the 
Place as will raiſe a Bed a full Spade Depth or 
ſomething more; and let this be carefully laid 
in a ſloping Form; the Back or higheſt Part 
of the Bed being to the North-Weſt, and 
the Slope to the Expoſure. One Inch in ſeven 


Foot is about the proper Meaſure ; ſo that in 


a Bed of twenty-one Foot, which is a convenient 
Length, there will be a Deſcent of three Inches. 
The whole Piece being thus made into one 


broad Bed, is to be divided into ſeveral by 


Alleys running up the Length of it. 
ſhould be opened at five Foot Diſtance, and 


be juſt ſo broad as to give Room for walking | 


up and down; to obſerve the Condition of the 
Plants, and perform the neceſſary Operations. 
Upon theſe Beds, thus divided and laid, 


Theſe 


pected in their ſucceeding Growth, are ſtinted | 


—e— 


| 


let the Seeds be ſown very thinly, and let a 
little Mould be fifted over them: a Straw's 
Breadth is in moſt Caſes ſufficient : but this 


-| muſt be according to the Nature of the Plants, 


which we have ſeverally delivered already. 


When the Seeds are covered, let a ſecond 
Parcel be ſcattered upon the Surface, and left 
uncovered: this ſhould be a ſmaller Quantity 


than the firſt; - and both together ſhould not 


be ſo much by half as what is commonly 
uſed for an equal Space of Ground. The 


Gardener will remember, that all the Seed is 


choice, perfect, and like to grow; this makes 
the leſs needful; and there will not be thar 
Abundance of bad Plants to be removed 
afterwards. 

Three Days let the Seeds li as FR were 
put into the Ground ; but on the fourth on 


| the whole Beds a regular and gentle Watering 


and let this be, from that Time forward, re- 


peated every third Day, except when Showers 
prevent. 


If violent Rains come in the mean Time, 


the Beds muſt be defended by a, Mat hung 


over them at ſome Diſtance: this may be done 
by faſtening one End to a ſtrong Frame of 
conſiderable Height at the back of each Bed, 
and drawing the Mat to the Ground at the 
Foot : ſupporting it in the. Mid-way in three 
or four Places by Stakes. Something of this 
Kind muſt always. be in Readineſs for Uſe: 
"tis never wanted except in Caſe of ſevere 
Showers, but if the Beds were left abſolutely 
expoſed to them, whether it were while the 
Seed was ſhooting, or when the young Plants 
were up, the Deſtruction would be very great, 
the Progreſ: s of the Growth would be inter- 
rupted in them all, and many vo be waſhed 
out of the Ground, 

With this Caution they will be eaſily ſecured 
from great Showers, and the more gentle will 
refreſh them, and be only beneficial. 

When the Plants appear, let it be obſerved 


if 
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Octob. if they riſe any where ſo cloſe as to hurt 


one another, If that be the Caſe let them 


Plants be conſtantly watered every Afternoon, 
and let this be done with a fine nos'd Pot, 


| ſhould fall from it in the Manner of a very 


| when the Bottom is cleared, that the Head 


Walk in a Garden; then the Clippings of Stone 


be thinned, and thoſe which are taken up | 
be planted in another Bed, not among theſe. | 
Let no. Weed riſe upon this Bed: let the 


which has no Cracks or Flaws: the Water 
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till they are in a Condition to be removed 
without Danger. They are to be tranſplanted 


| only once; therefore let it be done with Care. 


And as they have been ſown thin, they may 
without Damage ſtand to take a due Growth 


| firſt. The right Management of this Removal 


is of great Importance. 


1 


0 tranſplanting te SEEDLINGS. 


HEN the young Plants in the Seed-bed 

have ſome Strength, let a new Set of 
Beds be prepared for them, of twice the Big- 
neſs of the firſt; and let great Care be taken 
of theſe, for it is there they are to flower. 

Let the Ground be choſen in a like Part of 
the Seminary, but a little more open to the 
Faſt, and let the Shape of the Seeds be marked 
by Lines, and the Ground dug away a full 
Spade Depth. 

Let ſome Chipings of Stone be ſtrewed over 
the Bottom, and beat down flat, but lightly 
with the back of a Spade. 

Let the Alleys remain unbroken, and the 
Space of the Bed be filled deep with another 
Parcel of Compoſt. This muſt not be from 
the ſame Heap with the firſt, but from one 
of the ſame general Nature, and more rich. 

The Gardener, who has conſidered the pre- 
ceding Part of this Work, will very well un- 
derſtand this Diſtinction: and if he have ob- 
ferved to prepare the ſeveral Compoſts, he 
will be very ready for the Practice. If the 
Plant he is raiſing be one of thoſe which re- 
quire a light looſe Soil, there are ſeveral Compoſts 
of that Kind; and he ſhould chuſe for theſe Beds, 
or in Time make for them, one which is of the 
ſame general Nature with that firſt uſed, though 
of different Ingredients; and that with the ſame 
general Qualities is more fertile. 

Let the Beds be made up with this a Spade 
and half deep; and let the whole, inſtead of a 
Slope, be of a rounded Form. 

The true Method is to pare away the Sides 


| 


of the Work may be rounding like a Gravel 


are to be ſcattered equally over that Surface, 


CHA 


| ſo that they will alſo be of a rounded Form 


of the general Bottom ; and after this the Com- 
poſt is to be ſpread regularly, and the whole 


Bed made a little rounded on the Top. 


This done, let it be divided by Lines length- 
way and acroſs, and theſe according to the 
Bigneſs of the Plants, farther aſunder, or nearer ; 
but for no Kind they ſhould be left thirteen 


Inches diſtant ; that there may be Room to clear 


between them. | | 
In the Spots where the Lines croſs one another, 
open Holes, and chuſe a favourable Seaſon for 


the removing the Plants: let it be done in the 


Evening, and let the Weather be cloudy, and 
the Wind in the South, or nearly ſo. All cannot 
be done in one Evening ; but this is the proper 
Weather, and if the Seaſon vary, the Work 
muſt be ſuſpended. 

In taking up the Plants, let Care be uſed not 
to injure their Roots. Let the ſecond Beds be 
near the firſt, that the Fibres may not ſuffer 
by the Air in carrying from one to the other, 
and let no more of the old Mould be taken up 


with them, than hangs juſt about the Head 


of the Root. 


Let the Extremities of the Fibres be trimmed 
off before the Plant is ſet in its new Place, 


and let it be fixed upright, and the Mould 


be carefully gathered round it. 

When as many are planted as can be done con- 
veniently in one Evening, let them have mode- 
rate Watering; and be open to the Night 
Air: but an Hour after Sun-riſe, draw a Mat or a 
Canvaſs at a Diſtance over them to ſhade them 
from the Sun; and let this remain over them 
till the Time of watering them again in the 
Evening. In this Manner let all the Plants 
be got into their new Bed, 
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Of the Management of the PLAN TS. 


only in View the doubling of Flowers, it is 


needful to obſerve, that according to the dif- 
2 


S we treat here in the general, and have \ ferent Nature of the Plants, they will require 


more or fewer Repetitions of the ſame Ma- 
nagement while in this ſecond Bed; but it 


depends 
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gentle Shower. Thus let the young Plants ſtand Octob. 
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A COMPLEAT BODY, e. 


Octob. 


- each Year. 


PETE upon the ſame Principle, the fopplying 
them well with Nouriſhment, and the changing 
the Soil. 

We will ſuppoſe the Plants be of thoſe Kinds 
which are ſown in Spring, take their Growth 
during the Summer, and flower the ſucceeding 
Seaſon. Theſe require three careful Dreſſings; as 
we ſhall now lay down the Rules: and all 
that is required farther, for thoſe which are 
longer before they come to flower, is, that 
they muſt have the ſame Care repeated ſo often 
For the Kinds we ſuppoſe, which 
are thoſe ſown in the Spring, in order to their 
flowering the following Summer, this is the 
Management. 


As we let them grow larger in the mw 


Bed than thoſe can who ſow them too thick, 

than thoſe who intend to remove them An 
Times, a great deal of Care is to be taken 
of them in the planting out into their ſecond 
Bed. They muſt be ſhaded with the Mats 
till perfectly rooted, and after that they are 
to be left to take their remaining Summers 
Growth without any farther Aſſiſtance, than 


careful Weeding, breaking the Ground at Times 


between them, and watering according to the 
Weather. 
In this Manner they are to ſtand the Summer; 


but in the mean time Preparation muſt be 


made for aſſiſting them at thoſe Periods when 
they are taking their laſt Growth, and ſetting 
for Flower. 

Toward the latter End of September they muſt 
haveone Refreſhment; andintheſucceedingSpring 
and Summer two more. The Compoſts for theſe 
Services muſt be prepared now, and they muſt be 


all made to vary in ſome Degree from one ano- 


ther, though all muſt be of the ſame general 
Nature. The longer theſe Compoſts lie to mel- 


low the better, therefore it will be right to pre- 


pare the three Heaps now, and it may be 
done in this Manner. 

Let a Quantity of Compoſt be taken from ſome 
Heap of a proper Quality ; though different in 
the Ingredients from that uſed for making the 
laſt Bed. Let this be divided into three Par- 
cels; and let a Stick with a Figure be pre- 
pared to ſet upright in each, that the Gar- 
dener may know which is which. 

With the firſt Parcel let him mix fine River 
Mud in the Proportion of one half: that is, 
let the Heap be compoſed of equal Parts of 
the Compoſt and of the Mud, and marked 
as we have directed, Number one. 

With the ſecond Parcel let him mix Wood- 
pile Earth in the Proportion of one third Part, 
and let this be mixed up well, and marked Num- 
ber two. 

With the third Parcel let him mix old Cow 


Dung in the Quantity of one fourth Part. 


Let theſe alſo be well worked together, and 
marked Number three. 

This ſhould be done early in Summer; 
is no Expence in it, and very little Trouble; 
and the Conſequence will be, that all lying in 
Readineſs the Work will be eaſy; and the Va- 


there 


riety of the ſeveral Soils will give the Plants Ocdob. 
the full Advantage of frequent Removals without — 


the Check. They are to be uſed in the following 
Manner. 

Toward the End of September let the Surface 
of the Beds be par'd away, or drawn off with 
a Hoe to the Depth of one Inch; obſerving 
to work tenderly juſt about the Stems of the 
Plants. In the Place of this let the Gardener 
bring in as much of the Heap numbered one, 
as will raiſe the Bed half an Inch higher than 
It was; and, after this, let him gather up a ſmall 
Quantity round the Stem of each particular 
Plant, The Quantity will be thus an Inch 
and half every where elſe; and two Inches or 
more about the Stems of the Plants. 

This is to remain all Winter. It will by 
the additional Thickneſs defend the Roots againſt 
the Froſt, and it will ſerve in the Place of a 
Tranſplantation, by giving a new Soil about 
the upper Roots, while the Plants are kept 
from any Check by the lower, which continue 
unremoved. | 

In the Beginning of Spring, when the Plants 
are about to make their firſt Effort, toward 
the Shoot for flowering, take off an Inch Depth or 
ſomewhat more of the whole Surface of the Bed ; 


and in the ſame careful Manner avoid injuring 


the Roots, 

This will take off all the end laſt laid 
on, for it will by this Time be ſhrunk within 
that Compaſs. In the Place of this ſpread 


| on as much from the Heap Number zwe, as 


will raiſe the Bed half an Inch above the 
former Level; and from Time to Time, as 
the Spring advances, water the Ground. 

Laſtly, when the Buds for flowering are ſeen 
upon the Plants, take off the Surface once again, 
and fill up the Place of it from the Heap Num- 
ber three. This compleats the Dreſſings. 

After this the Surface muſt be broke lightly 
with a Hoe once in a Week, and every Day the 
Plants muſt be very thoroughly watered in the 
Morning; for that is the Time when they 
draw Nouriſhment moſt briſkly: and again to- 


ward Evening. But in all this Watering, Re- 


gard muſt be had to the Temper of the 
Ground, 


but as much Water muſt be given as it will 


receive, retaining the proper Condition for the 
Paſſage and Subſiſtence of the Roots. 


In this Manner they will be brought to 


flower under all thoſe Advantages Nature takes 


in the enlarging and doubling of Flowers. There 
will be ſome ſingle z and, in Spite of all this 
Care, ſome bad amongſt them. 

Theſe muſt be taken up; and the ſame 
Encouragement given to the others for the 
following Year. 

The firſt muſt be marked then for Seed 
and this entire Method followed in raiſing the 
Plants. The ſecond Offspring will ſhew the full 
Succeſs of the Practice; and the Gardener will 
know there is ſuch an Art as that of raiſing 
double Flowers with Certainty. 
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It muſt not be wetted like Pap; 
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Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


1. ALLOBROGIAN 


HE Term Allobrogian will acquaint the | 
Gardener what Plant we lay before him 
in this Place, although under another 


generical Name. 

It is indeed as ſingular as beautiful; the old 
Writers have all refer'd it to wrong Genera 
and it has perplexed even thoſe of the beſt 
Judgment, who have ſince removed it into 
others. There is in its Aſpect an Alliance and 
Affinity with ſeveral Plants to whoſe Genus it 
can by no means be referred; and there are 
great Differences in its Nature from the other 
Species of that to which it is now reduced: 
but the eſſential Characters, on which Science 
now founds thoſe Diſtinctions, connect it regu- 
larly with them. | 

Such is the State of 8 our Me- 
thods ſhew themſelves in theſe Inſtances to be 
purely artificial, but the Difficulty is almoſt 


natural Syſtem. 

All who have written, whether of Plants, or 
Flowers only, of late Time, have named this 
Ornament of our Gardeas. They have in 
general referred it to the Phalangiums, and 
have diſtinguiſhed it by various Additions. C. 
Bavnins calls it Phalangium magno fore; and J. 
Bavnine, Phalangium flore Lillii: the great- 
flower'd and Lilly-flower'd Philangium; the Ge- 
nerality of the reſt have named it, from its 

Numb. LVII. 


inſurmountable which lies in the Way to a | 


HEMEROCELLES. 


moſt frequent Place of Growth, the Allobrogian Octob. 
Mountains in Savoy, the Allobrogian Phalangium, =——* 
DaLESCHAmMP calls it ſimply, Phalangium, as con- 
ſidering it as the true and original Plant of that 
Name; and from him others have named it, 
Phalangium antiquorum : Phalangium of the An- 
tients. 

Linnvs, who found the generical Characters 
far different from the Phalangium Kind, removed 


it to the Hemerocallis, with the Marks of which 


its Parts perfectly correſponds ; and he adds 
as the ſpecifick Diſtinction, Scapo ſimplici, corollis 
Hexapetalis, campanulatis : ſimple- ſtalk' d Hemero- 
callis, with companulated Flowers of ſix Petals. 
This perfectly diſtinguiſhes it from the common 
Hemerocallis, as indeed does its whole Figure at 
firſt Sight. 

The Root is compoſed of numerdus, long, 
thick, and white Strings ; hung with ſmall Fibres, 

The Leaves are ſix or thereabouts, long, nar- 
row, hollowed, riſing upright, and of a firm 
Structure; their Colour is a freſh green, they 
are ſharp-pointed ; and at the Baſe, where they 
are naturally white, though ſometimestinged rediſh, 
they embrace the Rudiment of the Stalk, and one 
another. 

The Stalk is round, thick, juicy, upright, 
and fifteen Inches high; of a pale green, and 
ſet with a few ſlight Films, whoſe proper Office 
is to ſupport and defend the Footſtalks of the 

8 1 Flowers, 
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Octob. Flowers, but the loweſt of them in ſome De- 


gree reſemble little Leaves. | 

The Flowers erown the Top of the Stalk 
in a Kind of elegant, ſhort, but thick Spike. 
They are very large, and of the Lilly Form, 
and Snow-white Colour; only that three 
of the Petals are tipped with green: and they 
have a very delicate Fragrance. Ten or twelve of 
theſe Flowers appear frequently at once upon a 
Plant; and each has its ſeparate ſhort Footſtalk, and 
at the Baſe of that a Film. There is no Cup ; 
the Body of the Flower is compoſed of ſix 
oblong Petals, which continue ſeparate to the 
Baſe, and they are ſmalleſt there, wider to the 
Mouth, where they are expanded; and the 
upper ones turn a little back at the Ends. 


Within the Flower riſe ſix Filaments, long, tu- 
bulated, and crowned with golden Buttons: they 


ate equal to the Body of the Flower in Length, 
they droop a little, and the upper ones are 
ſomewhat ſhorter than the under, 

From the Rudiment of the Seed-veſſel, which 
is roundiſh and furrowed, riſes a ſingle Style 
of the Length and Figure of the Filaments, 
and crowned with a three-corner'd Head, which 
turns up a little. When the Seed-veſſe] ripens 
it becomes more of the oval Form, and has 
three Ridges: it is divided within into three 
Cells, and in each contains numerous rounded 
Seeds. 

The Claſs of the Plant is ſeen obviouſly in 
the ſix Filaments; and its Place in that Claſs 
by the ſingle Style. It is one of the Hexandria 
Monogyma. 


Culture of this HEMEROCALLIS. 


We have obſerved the Plant is Native of 
the Northern Parts of Europe, but it is not con- 
fined to thoſe; for it flowers alſo in great Ele- 
gance wild in Taly. The Situation which moft 
favours it, is the Side of a Hill where there is 
Water near, where the Mould is light and deep, 
and there is ſome Shade. All theſe Advan- 
tages, when the Engliſh Gardener knows they 
are required, he can give without much Trouble 
to a Plant which endures freely the open Air in 
our Elimate. | 

The great Diſadvantage attending Gardening 


is, that it is practiſed by thoſe, who not know- Ooh. 
ing the Hiſtory or Nature of the Plants, cag- —— 


not give thoſe Aſſiſtances to their Growth ſo 
eaſily in the Power of ſuch as are conſcious 
they are required. 

On this Principle let the preſent Plant be 
cultivated. Let a ſmall Bed be allowed far it 
in the Flower Garden; and let this be in a 
Spot that has natural Moiſture, a little Shade, 
and ſome Declivity ; into this Place let there 
be dug as much River Mud and Meadow Earth 
as there is of the Garden Soil; and with theſe 
a little rotted Cow Dung: thus the Soil will be 
enriched without Heat, and the Place correſponding 
with it in ſuiting the Nature of the Plant, there 
will be all poſſible Advantage. 

The Plant may be either encreaſed by parting 
the Root, or raiſed from Seed. If the Method 
by parting the Roots be choſen, the Seaſon for 
it is toward the End of September, and no 
more Trouble is required than to take them 
off from the old Root with a good Head; 
and, levelling the Bed made for them, to plane 
them at a Foot and a half Diſtance with the 
Head upright, and cover them two Inches with 
the Mould. They will in this Manner flower 
the ſucceeding Summer. 

The Method by Seeds is ſlow, and there 
is no Expectation of Variety in the Flowers : 
it is ſcarce worth while to be at the Trouble; 
but thoſe who chuſe it will have numerous and 
elegant Plants. 


The Time of ſowing is the End of Autumn, 
and the Seedlings are to be treated with great 
Care, removing them when the Leaves fade, 
the firſt Seaſon, out of the Seed-bed, and 
planting them at a Foot Diſtance ; and then 
preſerving them by ſifting on a flight Covering 
of Mould, Spring and Autumn ; and keeping 
the Bed carefully weeded. 


Whichever Way the Plants are raiſed, they 
muſt be kept in Perfection by changing the 
Mould of their Bed every Year. The Time 
of doing this is at Autumn, when the Stalks 
and Leaves are perfectly decayed. The Roots 
muſt at this Seaſon be taken up and reduced 
to a due Size; and planted again immediately 
in the freſh Mould, covering them at leaſt 
as deep as at the firſt planting. | 


3. DOUBLE KR 


This Garden Flower we raiſe from a com- 
mon Weed: for in the ſingle State, the red 
Campion paints our Hedges in the early Part 
of Summer almoſt univerſally, Nature firſt gave 
the Hint for ennobling the Flower, but Art 
only can raiſe it to the full Bigneſs wherein 
we repreſent it in the annex'd Plate. Where 
the Ditch Side on which it grows is rich and 
well watered, we ſee the Flower not unfre- 
quently double; but always ſmall. The full 
Richneſs of made Ground and the repeated La- 
bours of the Gardener are required to bring it 
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ED CAMPION. 


to this roſy Fullneſs. 

In the double State the old Authors call it, 
Lychnis multiplex, and Lychnis Flore pleno ; 
in the more uſual State, with ſingle Flowers, 
they have all deſcribed it: they call it Lych- 
ms ſylveſtris flore rubro, and Flore rubello, and 
Ocymoides purpureum. C. BauHIxE calls it, 
Tychms ſylveſtris frve aquatica purpurea ſimplex : the 
ſumple flower'd red, wild or Water Lychnis : nor 
is the Name Water, given it by this Author, 
amiſs, for its natural Place of Growth is un- 


| der Hedges, upon the Banks of thoſe ſmall 


Ditches 
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Octob. Ditches which are cut as a Part of the Fence 


and it never thrives ſo well as when there is 


Water in them. CLvs1vs ſuppoſes it the Me- 


landrium of Pliny, and not without Foundation. 

LIxNAÆus, who has ſeparated under ſeveral dif- 
ferent generical Names the Plants called by others 
Lychms, retains that Name for a certain Num- 
ber of them; and this is one: he adds as the 
Diſtinction of the Species, a very ſingular Cha- 
racter, Floribus dioicis : Lychnis with male and 
female Flowers on ſeparate Plants. This is 
indeed a claſſical rather than ſpecifick Cha- 
racer; and ſhould, in the Strictneſs of Me- 
thod, remove the Plant far from all the others 
of its Kindred : but Linn vs on theſe Occaſions, 
makes his Syſtem ſubſervient to Nature; and 
has kept them together according to her Laws, 
though in Contradiction to his own. 

The Root is long, thick, white, and hung 
with many Fibres. 

The Leaves riſe in vaſt Tufts, and are oblong 
and of a pale green, broad, ſoft to the Touch, 
and variouſly diſpoſed. 

'The Stalks are irregularly upright, branched, 
weak, and two Foot high. Their Colour is 
a pale green, and they are covered with a light 
greyiſh Hairyneſs. The Joints ſwell a little, and 
are often ſtained with purple. 

The Leaves ſtand in Pairs; they are large, 
broad, oblong, ſoft to the Touch, and of the 
ſame pale green with the Stalk. 

The Flowers ate very large and ſpecious : 
they are compoſed of a Multitude of oblong 
Petals irregularly jagged at the Edges, and their 
Colour is a ſtrong and fine Crimſon. 

The Student knows we are to refer him for 


the Characters of the Plant to the ſingle State 


of the Flower; in this he will find it com- 
poſed of five Petals, and placed in an inflated 
Cup. 

This Cup is formed of one Piece, rounded, 
cut into five Parts at the End, and permanent. 

The Petals of the Flower have narrow Baſes, 
of the Length of the Cup, which are edged 
by Membranes. The Filaments are ten, five are 


| ſomewhat ſhorter than the others; and they have 


incumbent Buttons. 
The Rudiment of the Seed-veſſel is oval, and 
there riſe from it five long Styles crowned with 


ſimple Heads. 


The Sced-veſſel is oblong, and remains de- 
fended by the Cup; it is compoſed of five 
Valves, but has only a ſingle Cell, and is full 
of roundiſh Seeds. 


Culture of this CAMPION. 


The Gardener needs not be told, that little of 
his Care is needed to preſerve in the Borders 
a Plant which takes its Chance among Hedge 


IP 


:] Weeds, and flowers there in great Perfection 


— 


but even in this plain Inſtance the Guidance 
of Nature is neglected, and 'tis therefore we 
ſee it poor and imperfect. 

We have lamented that thoſe concerned in 
the practical Part of Gardening, generally want 
Opportunities of knowing the Hiſtory and na- 
tural Growth of thoſe Plants they are to cul- 
tivate, becauſe the Books which ſhould convey 
that Knowledge, are in Languages unknown 
to them: but here 'tis Want of Obſervation 
only, for the Plant is before them. 

One wonders to ſee Men take a Plant from a 
damp ſhady Place, and ſet it in a dry and 
open Border; but as often as the Occaſion 
returns, we have the Cauſe to wonder. 

Let the Gardener remedy it in this familiar 
Inſtance. He is ſurpriſed at the Bigneſs in 
which we repreſent the Flowers in this Figure, 
and becauſe he has only ſeen the Plant in 


 i]]1-choſen Situations, where they reach but 


half their natural Size, and very little of their 
proper Luſtre; he ſuppoſes their true Form 
exaggerated. Let him give the Plant proper 
Advantage, and he will find it all in Nature; 
if he propagate it by parting the Root, let 
him in Autumn chooſe the damp Side of a 
Clump of flowering Shrubs ; and with no more 
Care he ſhall ſee the Flowers next Summer 
vaſtly improved in Bigneſs and in Colour ; 
and ſuch Soils and ſuch Situation let him for 
the future give to this and to all cher Plants 
of the ſame Origin. 

This Method of parting the Roots is the com- 
mon and familiar Way of propagating the Plant, 
they encreaſe abundantly ; and they ſhould be 
parted in Autumn, but not too ſmall; After this 
they ſhould every Autumn be taken out of 
the Ground, clean'd, and reduced to a due 
Size; and planted again immediately either in 
another Place with the ſame Advantages as the 
firſt, or in the ſame Spot with new Mould. 

Thus they will flower in Perfection: but the 
Gardener knows more is to be expected if he will 
be at the Pains to raiſe them from the Seed. The 
Method of doing this we need not here lay down 
at large ; having given it ſo fully already. He 
mult obſerve that no Seed is to be expected from 
theſe double Flowers: it muſt be collected from 
the ſingle Kind wild in the Hedges. 

This muſt be ſown in Autumn under the Ad- 
vantages we have directed for other Seeds in- 
tended for raiſing double Flowers; and the Re- 
ſult will be, that the Gardener will find, among 
many of an inferior Order, ſeveral double and 
large ones; crimſon, pale red, white, and va- 


riegated. The Plant in this View is very well 


worth Culture, and is capable of great Improve- 
ment. 


1 > | 3 —_——— 
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z. ARABIAN ORNITHOGALIUM. 


The Ornithogaliums of every Kind have been at 
all Times received, and valued in our Gardens ; 


but this moſt of all, and moſt worthily ; there is 
a Dignity and Elegance about it which none of the 
others 
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Octob. others have, and indeed ſcarce any other Plant. 


The Writers all have named it; and in gene- 
ral, under the ſame generical Term. CLusius 
calls it Ornithogalum Arabium, and from him moſt 
others have taken it. Some call it, Arabicum 
majus, the greater Arabian Kind. C. Bavnine 
Ornithogalum umbellatum maximum: the greateſt 
umbellated Ornithogalum; and J. Bavniw, 
Lilium Alexandricum, five Ornithogalum magnum Sy- 
riacum: the Alexandrian Lilly or great Syrian 
Ornithogalum. 

Linn&Avus, more correct than all, adds to the 
generical Term, which he preſerves unaltered, 
Floribus corymboſis pedunculis ſcapo humilioribus, Fi- 
lamentis emarginatis : Cory mboſe Ornithogalum, 
with the Side Footſtalks ſhorter than the Stalk, 
and with emarginated Filaments. | 

The Root is large and round, a regular Bulb 
compoſed of numerous Coats, broad at the Baſe, 
and there furniſhed with many Fibres. The 
Colour whitiſh, and the Juice thick. The 
Leaves are numerous, long, and ſlender ; they 
are broadeſt at the Baſe, ſmaller to the Point, hol- 
lowed, and of freſh green; ten or more of theſe 
riſe together, and diſplay themſelves in various 
Directions. 

The Stalk is round, upright, and fourteen 
Inches high, not very thick, of a freſh green 
Colour, and often whitiſh toward the Baſe. 

The Flowers crown the Stalk in a great 
broad Head, and they are extremely elegant; 
they are large, and their Colour is a perfect 
white; and their Smell very ſingular : this is 
principally perceived in an Evening. 

There are no Leaves upon the Stalk, but a 
few Fibres, which defend the Footſtalks of the 


Flowers when they firſt appear; and remain 


with them afterwards one to each. 

The whole Head of Flowers is of a Form 
approaching to round; but the Flowers riſing 
from the Summit of the Stalk, though they 
have the ſhorteſt Footſtalks, are higheſt in the 


| 


Cluſter : the Footſtalks of tho? others the longer, 


not exceeding them in Height, 

The Student will find ſomething very ſingu- 
lar in the internal Parts of this Flower ; but 
the Claſs will be obvious at firſt Sight, 

The Flowers riſe naked from the Summits 
of the Footſtalks, and each is compoſed of 
ſix broad Petals expanded, and ſpecious ; in the 
Centre ſtand ſix Filaments, three of theſe are 
emarginated, the other three plain; and the But- 
tons large. The Rudiment of the Seed-veſſel is 
angulated, and from this riſes the Style, which 


is fingle, ſmaller toward the Top, and per- 


manent; crowned with an obtuſe Head. The 
Seed-veſſel, when ripe, has three Ridges, and 
is compoſed of three Valves, and divided within 


into three Cells, in each of which are nume- 


rous roundiſh Seeds with a columnar Recep- 
tacle. 

The different Structure of the Filaments is 
a very ſingular Incident in this Plant; but 
their Number, which is fix, refers it plainly to 


the Hexandria; and the ſingle Style to the Mo- 


nogynia, the ſixth Claſs, and its firſt Section. 


2 


The Culture of this OxntTBOGaALUum, 


It is a Native of Egypt, and other Parts of the 

Eaſt; and flowers abundantly in the deep black 
Soils, about the Edges of Springs. With us 
the Root will live in the common Borders, 
and produces its Leaves, and multiply by Off-ſets ; 
but very rarely flower. *Tis not a Wonder that 
a Native of a Climate ſo different from, and fo 
much warmer than our own, ſhould not readily 
flower with us in this rude Way of Culture 
but there is ſo much Beauty in the Plant; that 
it ſhould be allowed all Advantages. 


The Roots are brought over annually by 
the 1talians, and they ſhould be treated as others 
from ſuch Climates : when they are receiv'd, 
they ſhould be cleaned ; the dead Skins peeled 
off, the decayed Parts cleared away, and the 
Roots wiped ſoftly with a Cloth. After this let 
them be laid in a cool Place in the open Air three 


ner. Let ſome freſh black Mould, from un- 
der the Turf in a Meadow, be mixed with 
equal Parts of rotted Cow Dung and Pond Mud; 
let ſome looſe Pieces of Gravel be laid in the Bot- 
tom of a Pot, and this Compoſt poured in to 
fill it half up. Let the Root be ſet upright 
upon this, and more of the Mould pour'd in 
till it is covered half an Inch. Refreſh and 
ſettle the Mould by a very gentle Watering ; 
and then ſet the Pot in a warm and ſhaded 
Place. | | 

Once in four Days give a very little Wa- 
ter. It is neceſſary to do this, but nothing 
requires ſo much Caution: if the Mould be 
ſuffered to become too dry, the Root will not ſhoot 


Caution of the Gravel at the Bottom of the Pot 
was directed to preſerve the free Paſſage of the 
Water; and the Way to know whether the 
Temper of the Mould be right, is to open it 
a little Way at the Edge of the Pot to ex- 
amine. | 


If this Practice be followed during the Be- 
ginning of Summer, there will be a Shoot ſeen 
toward the middle of July. 
couraged by more Watering, and when the 
Evenings begin to be cool, the Plant muſt 
be removed into a warmer and opener Place; 
but ſtill ſheltered from cold Winds. It will 
be beſt to ſet it among the Greenhouſe Kinds. 


Toward the End of September let it be removed 
into the Stove, and ſet in the Bark Bed; it 
muſt be watered at Times and treated as the 
reſt; and it will flower in its full Beauty. 

After this, every Spring and Autumn the 
Mould muſt be taken off from the Surface, 
and freſh put in the Places; and once in two 
Years the Root muſt be taken up, the Off- 
ſets cleared away, and planted in ſeparate Pots; 
and the old Roots in freſh Quantities of the 
ſame Mould as at firſt, Thus the Plant will 
flower in all its Perfection; and this is its 


| rational Treatment, 


4. I L- 


Days, and then planted in the following Man- 


its Fibres ; if it be made too wet it will rot. The 


This muſt be en- 


Octob. 
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4. 
The Senſe of Mankind of this Plant's Ele- 
gance has given it a long Time a Place in 


Gardens, where its delicate F ragrance, Singu- 


larity, Beauty, and eaſy Culture, will join to 
preſerve it in Reputation. A Flower, ſo long 
and fo well known to the Gardener, could not 


eſcape the Attention of botanical Writers: they 


have all celebrated it, but under various Names. 

C. Bavaine calls it Narciſſus Ihricus Liliaceus : 

the liliaceous Daffodill of Sclavonia. The more 
common Writers, Narciſſus tertius Mathioli : the 
third Sea Narciſſus of Mathiolus. BzsL x calls it, 
Lilio Narciſſus Hemerocallidis facie © Lilionarciſſus 
with the Aſpect of the Hemerocallis ; and J. 
Bauhixx, by a long Name which very well ſhews 
his vague Notion of its Characters, Pancratii 
Monſpeliani, vel Hemerocallidis valentine facie Lil- 
lionarciſſus, vel Narciſſus tertius Mathioli : a Lilio- 
narciſſus, with the Appearance of the Pancratium 
of Montpelier, the Hemerocallis of Valentia : ; 


or the third Daffodill of Mathiolus. 


ſmaller and hollow toward the Baſe. 


When ſuch Names were received, did not the 
Science want LIxVNÆ us? that Author, having 
diſtinguiſhed the bulbous Plants by Characters 
which obviated all this Confuſion of naming 
them from their Likeneſs fo one another, e 
this to the Pancratiums, ſeveral Species of which 


we have had Occaſion to deſcribe before; and he 


diſtinguiſhes this particular Plant by the Addition, 


Spatha multiflora, foliis enfiformibus, Staminibus nec- 


tario longioribus : Sword-leaved Pancratium with 
cluſter'd Flowers and Filaments longer than the 
Nectarium. 

The Root is bulbous, vety large, of an oval 
Form, and hung from the Baſe, with many long, 
large, and durable Fibres. The outer Coats are 
blackiſh, but it is Tm. and full. of Juice 
within. 

The Leaves are ſix or eight in Number, broad, 
plain, and edged, not very long ; of a firm Sub- 
ſtance, and of a grey-green Colour. 

The Stalk is round, thick, and juicy, naked, a 


Foot high, and of a pale green; whitiſh toward 


the Ground. | 

On its Top ſtand the Flowers, all riſing from 
one common Point, and at the firſt ſurrounded 
or encloſed with a common Scabbard. They 
are from ſix to ten or twelve in Number, or 
with very good Culture more : they are large, 


white, wide expanded, and extreamly fragrant : 


the Scent is in the higheſt Degree pleaſant, but 
not heavy or overpowering. 

The Scabbard from which they burſt, is ob- 
long, obtuſe, flatted, and large; it burſts on the 
plain Side, and ſoon after fades. 

The Flower conſiſts of ſix Petals, and a con- 
ſpicuous Nectarium. This is formed of one 
Leaf, white as the reſt of the Flower, and cut 
at the Rim into twelve expanded Segments 
The 
ſix Petals are fixed to the Outſide of this tu- 
bular Part near the Baſe: they are oblong, 
and broadeſt toward the middle, 

Ne. 57. 
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ILLYRIAN PANCRATIUM: 


The Filaments are ſix; they riſe from the 
Nectarium; they exceed it in Length, and they 
have oblong incumbent Buttons. 

The Style is ſingle, and crowned with an obtuſe 
Head. It riſes from a rounded Rudiment pla- 
ced under the Receptacle of the Flower, and 
marked with three obtuſe Ridges ; this after- 
wards ripens into a three corner'd Seed- veſſel form'd 
of three Valves, divided within into three Cells, 
and containing in each many round Seeds, with 
a columnar Receptacle. 

The fix Filaments and ſingle Style ſhew the 
Plant one of the Hexandria Monogynia. 


Culture of this PANCRATIUM. 


It is a Native of the warmer Paits of Eu- 
rope, and thrives beſt on the Sides of Hills 
that lie near the Sea. 

The Influence of the Sea Water reaches farther 
than any but thoſe who ſtudy Botany, are aware. 

We find in England a Number of Plants, 
beſide thoſe which never live any where but 
upon the Shores, which very well deſerve to be 
called maritime, for they flouriſh five or fix 
Miles from the Sea; but are not found in the 
midland Places. Therefore this bulbous F lower, 
though found on the Mountains of Sardinia, 
as Ray tells us, is always to be underſtood 
by the Gardener as a Maritime Plant, and 
treated accordingly. We have had Occaſion in 
former Inſtances to mention the Particularity 
that is to be obſerved in the Treatment of 
thoſe Plants which Nature has raiſed near the 
Sea; it is a Thing quite overlooked in the Practice 
of Gardening z and the Conſequence is, that few 
of thoſe Plants, ſome of which are the fineſt we 
know, flower in their full Beauty. 

As this is a Native of Europe, it will very well 
bear the Seaſons with us in open Ground, only it 


| ſhould have a good Spot choſen ; and a Soil ap- 


propriated to its Nature. In this the Gardener 
may very happily propagate it by Off-ſets ; for 
we could, with an ill Grace, adviſe him to the 
Method by Seeds, if every Attempt in that Way 
were to be as tedious as our faithful ParkKinson's; 
who was fourteen Years in bringing a Seedling 
Plant of it to flower. This Method however, tho? 


we name the Diſcouragement, we do not mean to 


diſcommend; the Art of Gardening is better 
known than in his Time, and with the Circum— 
ſtance of a well ſuited Soil, the Labour may reap 
its Reward ſooner. It will be a Service to the 


Cauſe, if ſome, who raiſe many of the bulbous 


Kinds from Seed, will give this a Trial among 
them. 
The Compoſt ſhould be prepared thus: mix 
a Barrow of dry and not over rich Paſture Mould, 
with a Buſhel of old Cow Dung, three Pecks 
of Wooqpile Earth, and two of Sea Sand wet 
with the natural Water; or, if the Sea be not 
near, uſe in the Place of this the ſame Quantity of 
River Sand, or of coarſe Pit Sand waſhed clean, 
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A COMPLEAT BODY 


Octob. 


and three Quarts of Brine ; let this be thrown | 


——— in a Heap in Oeer, and lie till the ſucceeding 


Pl. 57. 
Fig. 5. 


Year, often turning it, and ſuffering no Weed 
to exhauſt it. 

When the flowering Time of this Plant is over, 
and the Leaves are decayed, make up a Bed in a 
choſen Part of the Garden for planting the Off- 
ſets, to be ſeparated from the Roots. Let the 
Place be open to the Morning Sun, and ſheltered 
from cold Winds : let the Mould be dug out a 
Spade's Depth, and dug up well for a full Spade 
underneath, throw in the Compoſt to raife the 
Bed three Inches above the former Level; and 
dividing the Surface by Lines drawn both Ways 
into Squares eighteen Inches in Diameter, open 
a Hole in every one for one Off-ſet, Let the 


Opening be large, three Inches deep, and the Bot- 


tom levelled. 

Take up the old Roots in a moiſt Evening, and 
ſeparate the Off-ſets. Trim the Ends of their 
Fibres, and plant one upright in each Hole; draw 
the Mould about them, and let them be covered 
an Inch deep. 

There will require no more Care beſides weed- 
ing and watering till they flower. 


—_ * 0 ge Ys 
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After this let the Surface of Mould be every Octob. 


Seafon drawn off for two Inches Depth between tie 
Plants, and a freſh Parcel from another Heap of 
the ſame Compoſt prepared for that Purpoſe be 
ſpread in its Place, but never let them be taken 
up. We have vbſerved their Fibres are durable, 
not temporary as in the common Bulbs ; and no- 
thing but this Care of leaving the Roots in the 
Bed can make them flower with due Strength. 
The Seedlings, which we propoſe ſhould be 
raiſed in the mean Time, ſhould have the ſame 
Compoſt ; and when they have ont Year's Growth 


| they muſt be planted in a ſeparate Bed at a 


.Foot Diſtance never to be removed again : this 
Bed, being of the proper Compoſt, atid ex- 
poſed to the Morning Sun, will nouriſh them 
well; and it will be ſeen whether they do not 


| flower in better Time than the Account of 


ParKinson would lead us to expect. The 
flowering of many Plants may be promoted by 
good, and delayed by erroneous Management. 
The tranſplanting of bulbous Seedlings is under- 
ſtood an Article of good Gardening, and this 
Plant was not at all Times a known Exception. 


F. DARK FLOWERED 


The ſtrong Ribs in the Leaf of this Plant 
recommends it to Notice when out of the 
flowering Seaſon; and at that more favourable 
Time the Number and Diſpoſition of the Flowers. 
It very well deſerves a Place in Gardens as an Ob- 
ject of ſingular Variety. 


The old Writers knew eit; and they have in 


general called it by the Name, white Hellebore, with 
an Addition from the Colour of the Flower. C. 
Bavnine calls it Helleborus albus flore atro ru- 
bente white Hellebore with a blackiſh red Flower. 
Others have added the Term Precox, early, but 
this is uncertain ; for the fine large flower'd Kind 
here repreſented, is later than the common. 

Lixxevs, diſcarding all compound generical 
Names, calls it Veratrum, and adds as the Diſ- 
tinction of the preſent Species, Racemo compoſito 
corollis patentiſſimis : Veratrum with patent Flowers 
in a compound Cluſter. 

The Root is compoſed of numerous, thick, long 
Fibres, connected to a ſmall Head. 

The Stalk is round, upright, firm, and near a 
Yard high; naturally of a pale green, but often 
ſtained with a deep Purple toward the Ground. 

The Leaves are placed alternately, and they 
have no Footſtalks, but in ſome Meaſure ſur- 
round the Stem at their Baſes. They are very 
large ; long, of conſiderable Breadth, and marked 
with ſtrong and high Ribs, all running length- 
ways; the Surface of the Leaf is rendered very 
uneven by theſe, and the Aſpect is ſingular, 

The Colour is of a pale green, often inclining 


toward yellowiſh; and the Subſtance firm and 


harſh. | 
The Flowers crown the Stalk in a vaſt Cluſter, 
reaching a third Part of its Length ; they are ar- 
OR | 


WHITE HELLEBORE. 


ranged on long common Footſtalks with ſhort hairy 
ones for every Flower; atid their Colour is an ex- 
treamly deep purple, tending to black. Singly 
they are not large, but the vaſt Number of them 
renders the Plant conſpicuous ; many hundreds 
being often open at a Time. 

Each Flower is compoſed of fix Petals, and 18 
placed naked upon the Footſtalk without a Cup. 
Ray conſidered theſe as Leaves of a Cup, not Pe- 
tals of a Flower; and in the common white 
Hellebore, whoſe Flower is greeniſh, there is much 
of that Appearance. It was thence he claſſed 


the Plant among thoſe with imperfe& Flowers. 


The Petals are oblong, lanceolate, and permanent. 

In the Centre ſtand fix Filaments ; they are 
ſhort, and are crowned with ſquare Buttons. Thus 
far they are all alike ; but upon more Examination, 
there will be found in ſome, beſide theſe Fila- 
ments, three oblong Rudiments of Fruit, crowned 
with very ſhort Styles, with open Heads; in 


| others only a faint Repreſentation of a Rudi- 


ment without Styles or Heads. In the firſt Kind 
the three Rudiments ripen into three Cap- 
ſules of an oblong compreſſed Form, each con- 
taining ſeveral flatted membraneous Seeds; in 
the others the Rudiment fades and comes to 
nothing. 

From this Diſtinction of the Flowers the Claſs 
of the Plant is known, thoſe with compleat Ru- 
diments, ſucceeded by Seed-veſſels, are herma- 
phrodite Flowers ; the others, with the ſlight and 


inconſiderable Appearances which fade without 


Fruit, are male Flowers; and as theſe two Kinds 


grow on the ſame plant, the Clais is that of the 
Polygamia Moneg ynia. 


Culture 


1. 
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vantage after the Arabian we have juſt named: 
this cannot be ſaid to diſpute the Preeminence 
with that; but *tis notwithſtanding a very elegant 


Plant: and, as it is alſo of eaſy Culture, it ſhould 
| be admitted into all Gardens where Variety is 


ſtudied. 


The old Writers were acquainted with it, and | 
they have univerſally called it Ornithogalum. They 
have added their Senſe of its Diſtinction from the 


other Kinds, though in Terms which confeſſed 
they ſcarce knew what the Difference was. 

It is indeed a Variety of the common Kind; 
riſing from its Seed under the various Acci- 


dents of Growth, not an abſolutely diſtinct Spe- 


cies. CLus1vs calls it Ornithogalum vulgare aliud : 
another Kind of common Ornithogalum. C. 
Bavnine diſtinguiſhes it by the Term Latifolium, 
broad leav'd; but this is vague and uncertain. 
The Leaves, though commonly broader than 
thoſe of the common Ornithopalum, from which he 
means to diſtinguiſh it by that Epithet ; yet being 


too uncertain in that Particular for the found- 
ing a proper Character, the entire green of the 


back of the Flower is the obvious Diſtinction: 


by this the Gardener will always know it; this is 
its principal Recommendation to his Notice; and 
he is to be informed that LI x NÆ us, who has 


carefully diſtinguiſned Varieties from Species, 


does not allow this of the latter Kind: he is 


to refer it therefore to the common Ornithoga- 
lum, which that Author diſtinguiſhes by the Ad- 


dition, Floribus corymbaſis, pedunculis ſcapo altiori- 


main Stem, and with emarginated Filaments. 
The Root is a large Bulb, white, crowded 
with Off-ſets, and hung with many Fibres. 

The Leaves are numerous, very long, mo- 
derately broad, and of a fine ſtrong green : they 
riſe conſiderably above the Top of the Stalk ; 
and they have not that white Rib in the middle 
which diſtinguiſhes the Leaves of the common 
Kind. y 

The Stalk is green, 10und, naked, and eight 
Inches high; white toward the Ground, and elſe- 
where of a pale green. 

At its Top ſtands an elegant Cluſter or round 
Head of Flowers: they all riſe from one Point, 
and ſpread themſelves into a Kind of Umbell. 
Each has its ſeparate long Footſtalk ; and when 


elegant. 

The Flowers are large, and on the inſide of 
a ſnowy white; the whole Back is green; and as 
the Footſtalks move with the Wind, this green 
Part is often turned up to the Sight, and adds to 
the general Beauty. 

The Gardener recollects thoſe in the Flower of 
the common Ornithogalum: there runs all along the 
back of each Peral, in the middle, a green Streak; 
this, in the preſent Flower, does not keep within 
thoſe natural Limits, but ſpreads itſelf over the 
whole Petal. | 

The Flower has no Cup; it is compoſed of ſix 
oblong, moderately broad Petals, and has in the 
| Centre ſix Filaments, three of which are nip'd, 


the 


the full Number is blown, the Tuft is very 
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Octob. Earth and rich Garden Mould in equal Quan- Octob, 
3 Culture of this HELLEBORI. tities; a Bed ſhould be made of this, and dug two 
| I | Spades deep, and perfectly levelled. It ſhould be 
It is a Native of Hungary, and many other of | in a Part of the Garden open to the Morning 
the Northern Parts of Europe, where it ſuc- Sun, and not ſhaded by Trees: the parted Roots 
ceeds beſt in a looſe Soil, and open Situation; | muſt be planted at eighteen Inches Diſtance 
on the Sides of Hills, and Borders of Fields. | and watered and weeded in the common Way. 
There can be no Difficulty in propagating ſuch | Every Autumn and Spring the Surface of the 
a Plant in Gardens here : it lives in the com- | Mould muſt be well broke between the Plants ; 
mon Borders, in any Situation; and flowers with | and every third Year, when they are taken 
tolerable Cafe more beautifully than in its native | up for parting, the whole Soil muſt be dug 
Country. out, and freſh put in its Place; or the Plants 
The Gardener has his Choice, to propagate | muſt be put in another Border. 
it by Seeds, or by parting the Roots: the latter | The Seeds muſt be ſaved from the ſtouteſt 
is the ready Way, and ſucceeds very well; | and moſt flouriſhing Plants; and ſown in Autumn. 
but the other is the Method for thoſe who | The following Spring they muſt be often watered, 
value themſelves upon having fine Plants: we | and the Bed kept clear from Weeds; and where 
adviſe the Gardener to uſe both. For the preſent | they have riſen too cloſe, they muſt be thinned, 
Stock let him obtain ſome parted Roots, but for | The ſucceeding Spring they muſt be planted out 
a Succeſſion of fine growing Plants, let him have | at ſix Inches Diſtance in another Bed; and the 
the neceſſary Patience for the Growth from Seed. | Spring ſucceeding that into the Garden, where 
The Seaſon for parting the Roots is not Au- | they will flower according to the various Acci- 
tumn, as for the Generality of the fibrous Kinds, | dents of their Growth that or the ſucceeding 
but Spring. The Beginning of March is the | Summer. Theſe will be the fineſt Plants, and 
moſt ſucceſsful Time: and they will require to | though Time is required, the Trouble of raiſing 
be divided once in three Years. them is trifling. 
The Soil ſhould be a Mixture of freſh Paſture 
6. GREEN BACK'D ORNITHOGALUM. 
57. It muſt be indeed an elegant Plant of the bus, flamentis emarginatis : Corymboſe flower'd Or- 
Fig. 6. Ornithogalum Kind, that could appear with Ad- | nithogalum, with the Footſtalks taller than the 
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| Oftod. the other plain, all broad at the Baſe; and 


=—— crowned with roundiſh Buttons, 


The Style is ſingle, it riſes from an angulated 
Rudiment, and is terminated by an obtuſe Head. 


The Seed-veſſel is roundiſh, angulated, and 
formed of three Valves; it contains three Cells, 
and in each of theſe are numerous rounded Seeds 


with a columnar. Receptacle, 


The fix Filaments and ſingle Style ſhew very 
plainly the Claſs and Place of the Plant; they 


declare it one of the Hexandria Monogynia. 


Culture of this ORNITHOOALUM. 


We have obſerved that this elegant Plant is only 
a Variety of the common Kind; the Gardener 
therefore is to raiſe it by large ſowings of the Seed 
of that Plant, or to propagate and encreaſe it by 
Off-ſets, which it produces in Abundance : the 
Method by Seed is very precarious, for out of a 


thouſand Plants there ſometimes will not perhaps | 
and after this are to be treated as the old Roots, 


be one of the true Kind : the Method to attempt it 
with moſt Proſpect of Succeſs is, to ſow the Seed 
from ſome Plant, which has the green Rib at 
the back of the Petals broader than uſual 
and the Leaves with the fainteſt Stripe of white. 
From the firſt ſowing of the Seeds of the com- 
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mon Kind there will be ſuch Plants, and the re- Octob. 


the Seeds. 


Year into a Bed at five Inches Diſtance. 
The ſecond Sowing muſt be treated as s the 


firſt; and if no Plants of the true Kind ap- 


pear from this, the Seed of thoſe which come 
neareſt to it are to be ſown again. 
When the true Plant is once obtained, 
Method of propagating it by Off-ſets is very 
familiar: it lives freely in the common Borders; 
and once in two Years the Roots may be taken 
up to remove the Off-ſets. The Seaſon for this 
is immediately upon the Decay of the. Leaves 
after flowering; and both the old Roots and 
the Off-ſets muſt then be allowed a freſh Soil. 
The Off-ſets will flower the ſucceeding. Seaſon; 


taking them up every other Year to remove their 


Off. ſets; and in thoſe Years wherein they are not 


taken up, the Surface of the Bed ſhould be pared 
off at the ſame Seaſon, and ſupplied with freſh 


Mould. 
+ Y IJ} & 8 p * 9 | 9 2 | 


II. 


0 7 the Propagation of Trees cd Plants from all rbeir PAR TS, 


HE Spirit of Curioſity is ſo far rolled in many 

who have not Opportunities or Attention 

for the making themſelves Maſters of the Science 

of Botany, that the raiſing exotick Plants and 

Trees is become a very profitable Employment. 

The Purchaſers for the more rare Kinds are 

more than can be ſupply'd; and the Nurſery- 

man wiſhes nothing ſo much as the Secret of 
a larger Multiplication. 

The Method by Seed is ſlow, that by Layers is 
limited in Point of Number; it alſo requires much 
Time : the Method by Cuttings is the moſt ready, 
but that does not well ſucceed in all the Kinds : 
there is alſo the farther Diſadvantage in the Way 
of raiſing from Seed, that it ripens imperfectly in 
many Kinds with us; and often. what we obtain 
with much Difficulty from abroad, is either ga- 
thered unripe, or injured in the bringing over. 

Theſe Conſiderations join, to ſhew that a more 
univerſal Manner of propagating them would be 
of great Advantage to the Dealer, as well as 
Satisfaction to the private Gentleman: and this is 


what we propoſe to treat of in the preſent Section. 


The Honour of the - Diſcovery, if the Suc- 
ceſs ſhall ſhew it merits any, will be due to a 


wild and fantaſtick Writer, Agricola of Ratiſlon, 


from whoſe irregular and ſtrange Work upon 


this Subject, we have here thrown together for 


the Uſe of the Engliſp Gardener, what ſolid Know- 


ledge it contains, and what is ſupported by Expe- 


| 


rience. The Practice is too new in England for 
accumulated Illuſtration ; but what we have now 
under Trial with a Proſpect of Succeſs, we lay down 
to the candid Examination of the Publick; and 
deſire thoſe who have Opportunities to make the 
ſame fair Experiments. 

The Principle on which this Author proceeds | 
is, that in general every Part of a Plant con- 
tains the Rudiments of an entire Plant of the 
ſame Kind. What Linnavus has ſince ſaid, 
that the Trunk and Root differ little, other- 
wiſe than as one is above and the other under 
the Ground, this Author had long before aſſerted ; 
and he alledges that every Part of a Plant or 
Tree has the ſame Analogy with the reſt : con- 
ſequently, that as there are in every Part, the Ru- 
diments of all the reſt; and a proper Manage- 
ment only is required to bring them forth ; that 
every Part may equally be the Source of a com- 
pleat Plant. Thar the Branches will form Trees 
becauſe they want only Roots whoſe Rudiments 
are contained in them; that Parts of the Roots 
will as eaſily be raiſed to perfect Trees, becauſe 
the Rudiments of Trunks, Branches, Leaves, 
and all the reſt are in them; and in the ſame 
Manner, that every Leaf of a Tree may be 
made to grow up into a perfect Tree. Upon 


the fame Principle he aſſerts, that in the Fibres 
of the Leaves, as well as in the Branches and 


their Shoots, there are theſe Rudiments of all 
the 


the 


gular Expectation is, that this will be obtained from — 
the Seeds of ſuch Plants in a ſecond Succeſſion. 
There is no particular Care required for lowing | 
A Spot in the Seminary, | open to. 
the South Eaſt, will raiſe them in the open 
Ground, and they muſt be removed the ſecond 
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the other Parts; and declares from his Experience 
on repeated Trials, that a Leaf, being properly 
planted, will ſtrike Roots from the Baſe; and that 
the filmy Parts decaying, the Ribs will remain as 


Branches, encreaſing in Length and Bigneſs, and 


produce every other Part. 

The Reader will find we carefully diſtinguiſh 
between what is ſupported by his Aſſertion, and 
what we have confirmed by Trials: there is 
great Appearance that ſome Things not true, are 
affirmed by him among others of better Credit; 
but the Proceſs is rational, and the Experi- 
ments are eaſy. The Advantage is very great 
if it ſucceeds, for though Seeds are precarious, 
Layers neceſſarily but few, and even Cuttings 


come under a limited Number; if ſmall Pieces 


| 


of the Roots and Branches can be made in a mode- Octob. 


rate Time to riſe into good Plants; there is no 
Tree that may not be multiplied in any Degree 
the Poſſeſſor chuſes. 

That more may be done in this Way than thoſe 
unacquainted with the Secrets of Vegetation could 
imagine, we are certain; tho* perhaps not all the 
Author propoſes : for he has written partly from 
Imagination, partly from Experience. Of this 
the practical Gardener, who has the Advantages 
of Bark Beds and a Stove, may be aſſured, that 
if in ſome Inſtances he cannot effect all that Author 
propoſed, he will in others be able to do more, 
becauſe he wanted thoſe great Articles, nor was 
the Art of Gardening ſo well known. 
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H AF. I. 
* Of Multiplication of Trees by the ROO ; 


PON the Principle that the Root of a Tree | 


contains in every Part the Rudiments of 
the whole, the Propagation and Encreaſe of the 
Tree is to be attempted by larger or ſmaller 
Pieces of it committed to the Ground. The 
Danger is, that the Root ſhould rot before 
the Principle of Vegetation acts: to prevent 
this the wounded Parts are to be covered with 
a Kind of Cement, that will adhere to them 
firmly in all Parts, and keep out Moiſture. 
Upon this Principle the Expectation of Succeſs 
is founded. The Moiſture of the Earth will cauſe 
thoſe Rudiments to ſhoot : the Damage the ſame 


be planted, they will thus be ſecured, and will 
furniſh one or more perfect Plants, according 
to their Bigneſs. 


cover as before. 


Moiſture would cauſe by ſetling upon the wounded put in a Quarter of a Pound of yellow Wax, and 


Parts, is taken off by the dreſſing with Cement; 
and whether larger or ſmaller Pieces of Roots | 


earthen Pot four Pounds of black Pitch, one 
Pound of Turpentine, and two Ounces of pow- 
dered Aloes; ſet this over a ſmall Fire in the open 
Air, and x7 5 it has been ſome time melted, ſer 
it on Fire, it will flame up violently ; but on 
covering the Pot cloſe, it will immediately go 
out. For this Purpoſe the earthen Pot ſhould 
be one of thoſe which has a Cover; and this 
Cover being put on, a coarſe Cloath ſhould be 
thrown over it to make it ſhut the cloſer. 
When it is extinguiſhed, let it melt again 
gently ſome Minutes, then fire it again, and 
Repeat this three Times, then 


melt all over again: then ſet it by for Uſe. 

This the Inventor calls Mummy ; he gives Re- 
ceipts for ſeveral Kinds fitted to various Purpoſes, 
but this will anſwer for them all. The Cement 


| being ready, make the Experiment i in the following 


The Cement is thus. prepared. Put into an Manner. 


3. Qf propagating by large Parts of the ROOT. 


Open the Earth about the Stem of a flouriſhing 
Tree in the Beginning of April, and cut off one of 
the large horizontal Roots of an Inch and half 
or more in Diameter; follow its Courſe in the 
Ground, and open the Way with a Pick-Ax, that 


it may be taken up with as little Injury as poſſible. 


Cut off the Side Shoots, and make the wounded 
Part perfectly ſmooth : in the ſame Manner ſmooth 
the great End: then wipe the ſeveral Wounds 
very dry, one after another, and cover them 
well with the Cement. It muſt be melted fo 
thin as to ſpread eaſily, but it mull not be 
too hot. 
Ne 57, 


When the Wounds ate all ſecured, open a 
Trench in a Border of fine Mould, that will hold 
the Root laid along horizontally. Let the Trench 
be ſo deep as to contain the Root entire, and allow 


for covering it an Inch, without raiſing the Earth 


above the Level of the Bed. 


Draw the Mould carefully about it, and cover 
it well: preſs down the Earth carefully and 
firmly, as it is drawn in, that the Root may 
be cloſe covered in every Part, for this will 
promote the ſhooting of the new Plants; and 
at the ſame Time prevent the Miſchiefs that 
might ariſe from too much Wet. 
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The Root will, after ſome Weeks, crack in 
the Rind in ſeveral Places, and there will ap- 
pear from each a Shoot for a new Tree, and 
oppoſite to it, or near it, roots. 

In fix Weeks from the laying, the Plants 
will be a Foot above the Ground; and a Fort- 
night after this they may be ſeparated and re- 
moved. For this Purpoſe the Earth muſt be 
opened all along the Place where the Root 
lies, to lay bare the Surface; it muſt be ſawn 
through into as many Pieces as there are good 
Plants, the two Ends of each Piece muſt be 
ſmoothed and covered with the Cement, the Ex- 


„ 


| 


tremities of the Fibres or new Roots taken off 


38 


OGob 


with a Pair of Sciſſars, and the Plant ſet ini 


good Mould. The whole Set may be thus 
removed into a Nurſery Bed, and treated in the 
ſame Manner as Cuttings when firſt removed; and 
they will ſoon grow up to fine Trees. 

The Uſe of this Method is obvious. A Tree 
may ſpare a ſingle Branch of its Root without 
Damage; and there may be a Number of new 
ones produced from it; either inſtead of doing 
that by Layers or Cuttings, or for a greater 
Encreaſe at the ſame Time. 
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2. Of Propagation by ſmall Pieces of the ROOT. 


Take off a ſmall horizontal Root of any Tree 
that is to be encreaſed; cut it into a Number of 
Pieces of three Inches Length each ; ſmoeth 
both Ends of theſe Pieces; and wiping them 
very dry, cover them with the Cement melted, 


| juſt ſo much as to make it ſpread eaſily over 


the Surface. 


Dig up a Piece of rich mellow Mould in a 
ſhady Situation, draw Lines upan it at five Inches 
Diſtance lengthway, and acroſs at ſix Inches Diſ- 
tance ; and in the Centre of every Square open a 
ſmall Hole, plant a Piece of the Root in each 
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Hole, preſs the Mould very cloſe about it; 


and thus ſet all the others. 


They will each of them ſend out one or 
more Shoots, and ſeveral Roots: the beſt Shoots 
muſt be preſerved, the others taken off; and 
about ſix Weeks Growth they muſt all be taken 
up, and planted in a Nurſery Bed in the ſame 
Manner as other young Trees, whether raiſed from 
Seed, from Cutings, Layers, or whatever Method. 

This is another Method of eaſy and encreaſed 


Propagation ; for a Tree of tolerable Strength will 


ſpare ſuch a Root without Damage. 


HAT. I 
Of raiſing a Tree frm a LEAF. 


HE Hypotheſis of this Author, that every 

Part of a Tree contains the whole in its Ru- 
diments, naturally extends the Subject of Propa- 
gation to all the Parts. The Method by Cuttings 
appeared ſtrange when LAuRREMBERO propoſed it; 
but Experience has ſhewn how perfectly he was 
in the right; the extending it to the Leaves 
is the Thought of AcricoLa, and if all he has 


aſſerted in this Caſe cannot be done, yet a great 


deal may. Dr. Parsons, ſome Time ſince, inge- 
niouſly illuſtrated the Production of the Polype 
from Pieces of the Animal, by the Example 
of a Cutting of the Willow; and we may now 
call back the Subject, illuſtrating by that ſtrange 
Animal the univerſal Propagation of Vegetables 
from any of their ſolid Parts. 

For this Trial by the Leaves, it will be proper 
to ſelect ſome Kind that is large and of a firm 
Texture in the Ribs, for Inſtance the Laurel. 
To give this a fair Trial proceed thus: chuſe a 
dozen of fine, perfect, and ſound Leaves of Laurel, 


| take them carefully off from the Stalks, and take 
ife ſmooth. 


no Bud with them. With a ſharp 
the End where they were pull'd off from the 
Tree; and wiping it perfectly dry, cover the 
whole Wound perfectly with the Cement. 
Open a Trench two Inches and a half deep 
in a ſhady Border, and let the Mould be fine. 
Lay in theſe Leaves ſo deep, that two thirds 
of each may be covered with the Mould. 
Preſs it every Way cloſe about the Leaf, 
and give the Border, when they are all 
in, a gentle Watering. Shade them for ſome 
Days, as in the planting of tender Cuttings, 
and afterwards defend the Ground by a Piece 


of Hawthorn, or ſome other ſecure Method; 


for the Operation of Nature is flow in, this 
Caſe. 

By Degrees the Leaf will moulder away, 
all 'M the principal Ribs ; but theſe will ſhoot 
out Roots in that Part which is under the 
Ground, and will run up into Branches above. 
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Of raifing a Tree from the B UD. 
1. appears at firſt Sight the moſt rational Proſpect of Suceels. 


ff all the Undertakings : we know that in a 
Bud are contained the Rudiments of the future 
Branch, and that in a Seate of growing. They 
require only Time to increaſe in Bigneſs, and 
after that being taken off and planted as Cut- 
tings, they would fend ont Roots and grow 
into ſo many Trees; therefore all that can be 
required to their Succeſs in this Operation, is 
to promote their ſending out ſuch Roots at once; 
to this they are ſufficiently diſpoſed in the Bud; 
the only Danger is its rotting from the 
large Wound made in taking it off; and as 
this is prevented by the Cement, there is the faireſt 


ſoms of the Leaves. 


Chuſe for this Purpoſe any Tree which has 
Buds, or the Rudiments of Branches in the Bo- 
Take off a Leaf carefully 
with the Bud entire, wipe the wounded Part after 
you have made it perfectly ſmooth, and cover 
it with the Cement: then plant it in the ſame 
Manner in a ſhady Border, at ſo ſmall a Depth 
that the Top of the Bud may have the Advan- 
tage of the Air; it will thus riſe up to a re- 
gular Shoot; and a Number of theſe being 
raiſed together, are to be removed at ſix Inches 


Height into a Nurſery Bed, and treated as other 
Kinds. 
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IV. 


Of propagating by the Branches in large PTECES. 


4 is the Method by Roots transfered to the 


Branches; and in the preſent Inſtance where 
large Pieces of the Branches are uſed, it may 
be conſidered as another Way of propagating 
by Buds. 

Cur off a Branch or Shoot from a Tree which 
has a great Number of Buds upon it, take off 
ſo many of theſe as to leave only ſuch a Num- 
ber as may ſtand at three Inches from one 
another. Cover the Wound at the End, and 
all the others made by taking off the Buds, 
with the melted Cement. Open a Trench in 
a ſhady Border of the Length of the Branch, 
and lay it thus prepared, horizontally in the 


Trench; draw the Mould well about it, and | 
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preſs it every where cloſe ; cover it about half 
an Inch, and give a gentle Watering ; ſhade 
the Place for ſome Time. 

The Buds will all ſhoot up in Branches, and 
there will be Roots produced in other Parts of 
the Branch. 

When the Shoots are four Inches high, the 
Branch muſt be taken up, and cut into as 
many Pieces as there are good Shoots : the 
Wounds at the two Ends muſt be covered 
with the Cement; and they muſt be planted 
in a Nurſery Bed, Let them be ſhaded and 
watered now and then, till they have taken 
Root ; and they will afterwards require no other 
Care than is allowed to all Trees of a like Growth. 


V. 


Of Propagation by the Branches in ſmall PIECES. 


HE Practicability of this is founded upon 

the ſame Reaſoning with that of the Growth 

from Parts or Pieces of Roots; and this we know 

to be the more eaſy and certain, by what we 
fee in the common Method by Cuttings. 

In general they would ſucceed better than 

they do, if the Bottoms or cut Part were co- 

vered at the Pith, with this Cement ; and many 


Kinds would ſucceed this Way conſtantly, which 


are apt to fail in the common Practice. 


I have obſerved that in thoſe Cuttings 


which have decayed, inſtead of ſtriking Root, 
the Bottom has been rotted when taken out 
of the Ground. 


2 


This has led me to the na- 


— 
— 


tural Operation of covering the Pith with this 
Cement, when I repeated the Trial; and this 
with Succeſs, It is an Article of Conſequence 
in Gardening; and more Trials ſhould confirm 
it, for the Subject is yet too new for much 


Proof. 


It would be a very acceptable Thing to 
the Nurſeryman, to be able with Certainty to 
raiſe every Kind of Tree from Cuttings; and 
we recommend it to him to try thoſe Kinds 
which are moſt apt to fail, again with this 
Advantage, before he gives up the Expec- 
tation. 

This may be conſidered as a very great 

Advantage 
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Octob. Advantage in the common Way of propa- 


—— gating by Cuttings; but what AcricoLa 


propoſes in the Multiplication by ſmall Pieces 
of the Branches, is of much greater Impor- 
tance, as it gives the Gardener from the ſame 
Quantity of the original Tree, a much greater 
Nymber of new ones. 

The Method is this. Take off a Branch from 
the Tree where it can beſt be ſpared, and 
firſt cut off all the Shoots. Then cut the 
large Branches as well as the Shoots into Pieces 
of about three Inches in Length, chuling in 
the young Shoots thoſe Parts which have Buds 
preferably to others; becauſe they will yield 
the beſt and moſt regular Plants, though there 


is no Part that will not furniſh ſome tolerable | 


ones. 
Cut the two Ends of theſe perfectly ſmooth, 
and cover them with the Cement. 


The beſt Method with theſe Pieces is to 
ſet a Pot of Cement over a gentle Fire that 
will keep it juſt melted; and wiping the two 
Ends perfectly dry, to dip them in the melted 
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Cement. 
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As much as is neceſſary to defend them Octob. 


from the Moiſture of the Earth, or as will ſtick — 


to them, and they will then be in a Condition 
to plant. N 

Dig up a Border in the Nurſery where the 
Mould is good; and if it be not fo naturally, 
add ſome Pond Mud and Cow Dung, let it be 
perfectly fine. Open Trenches all along this 
at a Foot Diſtance; and in theſe plant the 
Pieces with that which was naturally the lower 
End downwards: let the upper End ſtand 
half an Inch above the Surface, and preſs the 
Mould cloſe about theſe Pieces. Place ſome 
Hoops over the Bed, and draw over them 
ſome Mats or Canvas. 


Let the two Ends be at all Times open, 
* about three Hours after Noon take off the 
Covering entirely; let the Bed remain open till 
ten o'Clock in the Morning, and then cover 
it as before: when the Mould is dry allow 
moderate Waterings; and by this Means there 


will be a good Plant from every Piece: ſcarce 


one in twenty will fail. 


© i r ve 
Of the tenderer K I N DC. 


Y theſe Methods the Generality of harder 

Trees and Shrubs may be propagated with 
an abundant Encreaſe; and the moſt tender 
will ſucceed in the ſame Manner, allowing 
them the Advantages of Heat underneath, and 
Shelter. 

A Bed with Dung, hooped over as we have 
directed for raiſing the Cuttings of the tender 
Greenhouſe Plants, will be very proper for 
thoſe of a middle Degree of Hardneſs ; and 


as for the moſt tender and delicate, they muſt 


be planted in Pots, and ſet in Bark Beds. 
There is no Reaſon why the uſual Advantages 
ſhould be denied to a Practice, which promiſes 
ſo conſiderable Profit to the Perſon who en- 
cages in it; and with theſe, the Growth is 
as certain as in any .common Plantation. 


The particular Cautions are theſe, That in 
theſe Bark Beds the Pots be large ; for it will 


be bettter to raiſe a great Number in a few 
large Pots, than in more that are ſmaller ; the 
Quantity of a Mould greatly aſſiſting in the 
Succeſs of the Operation : and that when the 
Shoots firſt appear above the Surface, they 
muſt be carefully defended from the Sun by 
ſhading the Glaſſes in the middle of the Day. 


The Mould in general muſt be kept in a 
due Temper of Moiſture by proper Water- 
ings; and theſe muſt be more frequent after 


the new Plants appear. 


When they have four Inches Height they 
muſt be taken up, and planted out into little 
Pots, one in each, and they will then require 
only the uſual Care; to be watered at Times, 
to be ſcreened from the Sun till well rooted 
in the new Mould; and as they encreaſe in 
Size, to be ſhifted into larger Pots. 


E D E N: 
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Curious Plants and Flbrvers now in their Perfection. 


1 DWARF EVERGREEN PHASE OL Us. 
AIS very ſingular and delicate little 


Ofob. | their Colour is a tawny rediſh on the Outſide, Odtob. 
3 Plant, is extreamly worthy the Atten- | and a delicate yellow within: they riſe from the 
Pl. 38. tion of the Gardener : the wild Freedom | Boſoms of the Leaves uſually two together ; ſome- | 


Fig. 1. of its Growth, and Singularity of its Aſpect, times ſingly, ſometimes more than two, and they 


make very good Amends for the Pains of raiſing 
and preſerving it. Thoſe who have written of 
the American Plants have named it; but the carly 
Writers could have no Knowledge of it, for *tis 
not found native in any other Part of the World. 

BrEvyNivs calls it Phaſeolus minimus perennis 
Americanus, flore luteo foliis aſari lanuginoſis ſoli- 
tariis : ſmall American perennial Phaſeolus, with 
yellow Flowers, and ſingle hoary Leaves reſem- 
bling thoſe of Aſarabana. CoMMELINE, who 
raiſed it in the Amſterdam Garden, preſerved the 
ſame Name ; and others after him. 

The Root is white, thick, and hung with many 
Fibres. | 

The Stalks are numerous, weak, and of a pale 
green, often ting'd toward the Bottom with pur- 
ple. They lie upon the Ground, or twiſt them- 
ſelves about Sticks, or entangle in various Ways 
with any other: this is a Token of Neglect; and 
the beſt Method is to allow them ſlight Sup- 
ports. 

The Leaves ſtand ſingly, and irregularly on 
the Stalks; they are roundiſh, but indented for 
the Footſtalks. Their Colour is a deep blackiſh 
green, and they are cover'd with a light greyiſh 
Hoaryneſs. Their Footſtalks are long, and often 
red. | 


The Flowers are minute, but very pretty : 
Numb. LVIII. 


are ſucceeded by oblong Pods ; containing ſome- 
times only one, rarely more than two Seeds. 
Each Flower has its Cup divided into five Seg- 
ments, in ſuch manner as to repreſent two Lips : 
the upper one form'd of two, the lower of three 


of the Segments. 


The Flower itſelf is papilionaceous. 

The Vexillum is obtuſe, heart-ſhaped, and 
turn'd back at the Edges. 

The Alz are oval, and have long Bottoms, 
and they are nearly as long as the Vexillum. 

The Carina is narrow, and turn'd about in a 


ſpiral Manner. 


In the Centre are ten Filaments : nine of them 
coaleſce into a Body, and one ſtands looſe : they 
are placed within the Carina, and twiſted with 
it. The Style is ſingle, and is twiſted with them. 
It riſes from an oblong, compreſſed, hairy Ru- 
diment of the Pod, and is terminated by a thick, 
hairy Stigma or Head. 

The Coaleſcence of the Bodies of the Fila- 
ments is the Mark of the Claſs in this Inſtance ; 
it refers the Plant to the Diadelpbia, and their 
Number being ten, to the Decandria; this being 
only a ſubordinate Diſtinction in Claſſes, whoſe 
Character is taken from other Circumſtances, 
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Pl. 38. 
Fig. 2. 


that all its Variation is accidental ; 


Culture of this PHASEOLVS, 


It is a Native of the warmer Parts of Ame- 
rica, where it riſes frequent in their Thickets, 
twiſting itſelf among the Branches, and running 
often to the Height of four or more Feet. With 
us it will require a Stove to give it full Perfec- 
tion; but it may be preſerved tolerably in the 
Greerhouſe in Winter, and open Air in Sum- 


mer. 


The Seeds are cally obtain'd from Abroad; or 


it will grow from thoſe which _— here. The 
Method muſt be this: 

Fill a Pot with rich Garden Mould within an 
Inch of the Rim, ſcatter on a Dozen of good 
Seeds, ſift over them a Quarter of an Inch of 
Mould, and ſprinkle on a little Water, Set the 


Pot up to the Rim in a Bark-bed, and when the 


Mould is too dry, give it a little more water- 


ing. 
When the young Plants come up, let them at 


* 


„ 


Times have a little Air; and when they are big Oday, 
enough to be removed, take them carefully up, —— 


and plant each in a ſeparate ſmall Pot. Set theſe 
alſo up to the Rim in the Bark, give them a 
gentle watering, and ſhade the Glaſſes from the 
Sun till they have taken Root, 

Then give them Air by degrees, as at firſt, 
and when they are well eſtabliſh'd, remove them 
into the Stove. 

As they increaſe in Size, let them be removed 
into freſh Pots, and at each Time let the whole 
Ball of Earth be ſhook out, the extream Fibres 
of the Roots trim'd round, and the Ball ſet upon 


| an Inch of freſh Mould in the ſame Pot; and 


as much put in round it as will fill up the Space 
within, and cover the whole Ball an Inch deep. 
Some freſh Mould. ſhould afterwards be put in 
upon the Surface twice a Year, ſcraping off an 
Inch or more of the other; and thus the Plant 
will flouriſh as in its native Country, green all the 
Year ; and elegant even without its Flowers, 


2 GREEN FLOWERED SQUILE. 


This is a very ſpecious and noble Plant ; and 
to thoſe who conſider theſe Things leſs attentively, 
would appear a diſtinct Species from the common 
Squill. It is, however, no more than a Variety; 
differing in the Size of the Plant, and Colouring 
of the Flower: theſe Variations our more correct 
Student has been taught are not enough to con- 
ſtitute a ſpecifick Diſtinction; and tho? they are 
extreamly worthy the Notice of the Gardener, 
they ſink under his Eye into ſlight accidental 
Changes. 

The Reader who remembers that the Genera- 
lity of botanical Writers have made two Kinds of 
Sguill, of the red and the white rooted Plant, 


ſcilla radice rubra, and ſcilla radice alba; and ho- 


nour'd them with ſeparate Deſcriptions, though 
differing in ſcarce the leaft Article beſide, will 
not wonder that this larger Plant, whoſe Root 1s 
neither · white nor red, and whoſe Flower is greatly 
ſuperior to the common Kind, ſhould have ap- 

ar'd to ComMELine, who received it from 
Africa, a diſtinct Species, He will find however, 
and that tho? 
this Author, and before him HERMAN, have 


called it ſcilla Africana flore viridi parvo, bulbo ' 


ampliſſimo : great rooted African Squill, with ſmall 
Flowers; he is to refer it to the common Kind. 
This LIN NÆus characteriſes by the Structure 
of the Root, ſcilla radice tunicata: coated rooted 
Squill, a moſt abſolute Diſtinction from all the 
other Species: for though we join with them, ac- 
cording to the Linnæan Method, the flarry Hya- 
cinths, "there is not another coated Bulb among 
them. 

The Root of this is well proportion'd to the 
Size of the Plant ; it is as big as a Child's Head, 
of an oval Form, yellow, and compoſed of nu- 
merous thick Coats, the outer ones of which 


* 


are variouſly broken; and hung at the Bottom 
with many thick Fibres. The Taſte of the Root 
is uncommonly nauſeous, and the Juice ſo — 


that it bliſters the Skin. 


The Leaves are oblong, broad, of a deep 
green, pointed, and hollow'd ; they are alſo full 
of a thick acrid Juice: they are nine or ten 
Inches long, and of the Breadth of three Fingers. 
Theſe naturally appear in Spring; and when the 
Plant is ill managed, they are all the Produce, 

The Stalk which ſupports the Flowers riſes 
naked; and is thick, round, Juicy, rediſh, and 
four Foot high. 

The Flowers are ſmall, but they are innume- 
rable ; they cloath the Top of the Stalk for more 
than two Foot ; thick-ſet together in form of a 
Spike. Their Colour is mix'd of green and 
white; ſometimes they will be entirely green, and 
in that Caſe they are not inelegant, but the perfect 
Beauty of the Plant is, when the green is laid in 
thin Stripes upon a white Ground. 

Each Flower is compoſed of ſix . Pe- 
tals, and riſes naked from the Footſtalk. 


In the Centre ſtand ſix Filaments; they are 
ſhort and ſmalleſt toward the Top, and are crown'd 
with oblong incumbent Buttons. 

The Style is ſimple, of the Length of the Fi- 
laments, and terminated by a ſmall Head: it 


riſes from a roundiſh Rudiment of a Fruit, and 
is followed by a ſmooth oval Seed - veſſel, mark - 


ed with three Furrows, and form'd of three 
Valves: within it is divided into three Cells, in 
each of which are ſeveral roundiſh Seeds. 

The Student can be at no Loſs for the Claſs of 
this Plant, its ſix Filaments refer it to the Hex- 
andria, and the ſingle Style to the Monogynia, 
Linn&Avs's ſixth Claſs, and its firſt Section. 


Culture 
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Pl. 38. 
Fig. 3. 


Culture of this SquiII. 


It is a Native of the Sea Coaſts of Africa, whence 
the vaſt Bulbs may be eaſily brought to England. 
If they be taken up when the Stalk is faded, and 
brought over in Nets hung up in an airy Part of 
the Ship, there will be no fear of their being re- 
ceived in good Condition. 

The Compoſt for them muſt be this: 

Mix equal Parts of freſh Paſture Mould, and 
Wood-pile Earth, and to a Buſhel of this put a 
Peck of wet Sea Sand ; or if that cannot be had, 
the ſame Quantity of River Sand, or Pit Sand, 
clean waſh'd, and a Quart of Brine. Theſe ſhould 


be thrown up in a Heap for ſome time; and 


when the Roots are received, let as many Pots 
be prepared as there are of them. Though the 
Roots are large, let the Pots be ſmall in Propor- 
tion, two Inches clear round the Outſide of the 
Root is as much Space as is needful. 

Lay an Oyſterſhell over the Hole of the Pot, 
to prevent its clogging up with the Mould; and 
i the Roots arrive in the Beginning of Summer, 


| 


which is the beſt Time, plant one in each Pot. Octob. 


Firſt lay in two Inches and a half Depth of the 
Compoſt, then clean the Root, and ſet it up- 
right : pour in more, ſhaking it down at Times 
to fill the Space about; and cover the Root an 
Inch above its Crown. 


In this manner plant all the Roots. Then chuſe 
a ſhelter*d Part of the Nurſery, and open a Trench 
a Spade Depth and Breadth : ſet in the Pots in 
a Row, and draw the Mould about them : give 
them a very ſlight ſprinkling of Water, and let 
them ſtand thus till the Shoot appears; now and 
then watering them with a very careful and light 
Hand. | 

When they ſhew the Shoot above the Surface, 
raiſe the Pots half out of the Ground, and give 
every other Day a freſh Watering : a Week after 
this remove them into a Greenhouſe, continuing 
to water them from Time to Time; and let them 
ſtand near the Window, open to the Sun, and 
defended from all cold Winds ; the Shoot will 
thus grow very quick, and flower in all its 


Glory. 


3 WILLOW-LEAVED 
This elegant and ſingular Aſclepias is very well 


worth the Attention of all who propagate curious | 


Plants : it is of regular Growth, and pleaſing 
Aſpect ; and not only of conſiderable Duration in 
the Time of flowering, but full of Singularity in 
the Fruit. 

The late Writers have all named it; the firſt 
of them as an Apocynum, but the latter as an 4/- 
clepias. HtRMan calls it, Apocynum erettum Africa- 
num, villoſo fruftu, ſalicis folio. PLUKENET, Apocy- 
num erectum elatius ſalicis auguſto folio, folliculis 
pilgſis. 

Linn vs and Van Rovyen conſider it as an 
Aſclepias, and the former very diſtinctly names it, 
Aſclepias foliis revolutis lanceolatis caule fruticoſo : 
ſhrubby Aſclepias, with the Leaves lanceolate, and 
turn'd at the Edges. 

The Root is ſpreading, and hung with many 
long Fibres. 


The Stem is woody, and cover'd with a brown 


Bark. The Branches are numerous, and- the 
young Shoots are green, ting'd often in part with 
red. 

The Leaves on the lower Part of the Branches 
ſtand in Pairs, but toward the Top leſs regular- 


ly : they are long, narrow, and of a faint green, 


curled frequently at the Edges, and mark'd with 
rediſh Ribs. 

The Flowers riſe from the Boſoms of the 
Leaves in ſmall Umbells, ſix or eight in each. 
Theſe have a long common Footſtalk, and from 


the Head of that as many ſeparate ſhorter Foot- 


ſtalks as there are Flowers. Theſe ſpread out, 


and form the open rounded Head; and the whole 


Umbell naturally hangs or droops a little. The 
Colour of the Flowers is a pale whitiſh green in 
the Petals, and a duſkier Tinge with ſomewhat 


3 


SHRUB ASCLEPIAS, 


of yellowiſh or hoary in the Middle. 


| Each Flower is compoſed of five Segments of 
a Petal, and a conſpicuous Nectarium, and is 
placed in a Cup form'd of one Piece, cut into 
five ſlight Parts. 


The Cup is ſmall in compariſon of the Flower, 


and is permanent. 


The five Segments of the Flower reſemble fo 
many Petals: they are of an oval Figure, but 
pointed, and lightly turn'd with the Sun. 

The Nettaria are equal in number to the Seg- 


| ments of the Flower, and they ſurround the 


Parts of Impregnation. Each is of a Figure ap- 
proaching to oval, but obliquely auriculated on 
the Outſide ; and from the Baſe riſes a kind of 
ſmall Horn, which bends toward the Parts of 
Impregnation. 

Beſide this, there is a truncated Body, which 


covers the Organs of Impregnation, with five 


Scales at the Edge, and as many Openings at 
the Sides: this is an Appendage of the Necta- 
rium. | 

The Buttons are five, they have ſcarce any 
Filaments, and they are buried, as it were, -by 
the truncated Body of the Nectarium among the 
Scales. 

This is a moſt ſingular Conſtruction of a 
Flower, it is peculiar to the Aſclepias's, but uni- 
verſal among them; and it therefore moſt plainly 
and certainly refers this Plant to the reſt. 

There are two Rudiments of Fruit to each 
Flower; they have ſcarce any Styles, but are 
crown'd with ſimple Stigmata, and are at length 
ripen'd into two large, oblong, in flatted Pods; 
containing numerous Seeds wing'd with Down, 
and a looſe Receptacle. 

The five Buttons refer the Plant to the Pen- 
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Octob. tandria of Linn us, and the two Heads to the 
Digynia, the fifth Claſs of that Author, and its 
ſecond Section. 


We have occaſionally obſerv'd, that where there 


are no F ilaments, the Buttons are to be counted 
in their Place; and where there are no Styles, 

the Stigmata or Heads. This Plant ſhews an 
Inſtance of both Caſes. 


Culiure of this AscLEPIAS. 


It is a Native of the warmer Parts of Africa, 
where it lives freely in a dry ſandy Soil, expoſed 
to the full Sun: but though it bears this Heat, 
and Barrenneſs, tis not the Soil or Expoſure 
moſt ſuited to its thriving. 


When it happens to fall into the Side 1 a 


Thicket, where there is Shelter, and a better Mould, 
it ſhews more Vigour and more Beauty. Ac- 
cording to theſe Differences it will produce Flowers 
of deeper or paler Colour in a great Variety ; and 
we ſee ſome conſiderable Change in them in this 
Reſpect, but it is in the State wherein we have 
repreſented them they are moſt elegant. 

The Gardener has his Choice of raiſing it from 


_—_— 


— 


Seed, or by Cuttings: but ow is no Advan- Octob. 
tage in the raiſing it from the Seed, which is the 


more tedious Way; and the Cuttings take root ſo 
eafily, that it is better to depend on them. 

The beſt Seaſon for planting theſe Cuttings is 
June, and they ſhould have the Advantage of a 
Hot- bed. In this let them be kept till they have 
taken good root; and then let them be taken up, 
and planted ſeparately in Pots, of one of the 
light Compoſts. 

They ſhould then be ſet in the Hot-bed again, 
and ſhaded from the Noon- day Sun. They 
ſhould alſo be water'd every Evening; and when 
they are well eſtabliſh'd, they ſhould be more 


perfectly harden'd by keeping open the Glaſſes, 


and then brought out among the Greenhouſe 


Plants. 


They muſt be ay; in Autumn taken into the 
Houſe, and removed into larger Pots, as they 
increaſe in Size; always preſerving the whole Ball 
from the former Pot about them, and triming 
the Fibres that hang from its Edges. 

They will thus grow to fix or eight Foot higli, 
and flower as well as in their native Country. 


4. CORYMBOUS L 


This is a very elegant Shrub, brought long 
PI. 58. ſince from North America into our Gardens; and 
Fig. 4. for its Singularity as well as Beauty, very worthy 
to be preſerved in all Collections. Thoſe who 
firſt ſaw it flower, greatly miſtook its proper 
Genus: they refer'd it to the Euonymus, or 
ſpindle Tree, though neither Flower nor Fruit 
had any true Reſemblance to that Kind. 


CoMMELINE calls it Euonymus Virginiana, ribeſii 
folio, capſulis eleganter bullatis: Currant-leav*d Vir- 
ginian Euonymus, with elegantly bullated Fruit. 
LIN NÆus refer'd it to the Spirea, and Van 
RovEN follows him: he calls it Spiræa foliis 
lobatis, ſerratis, corymbis terminalibus : lobated, 
and ſerrated leav'd Spiræa, with Cluſters of 
Flowers terminating the Branches. 


The Root is divided into many Parts, and 
hung with numerous Fibres. 


The Stem 1s cover'd with a pale brown 
Bark. 

The Branches are numerous, and greyiſh ; 
the extream Shoots are of a freſh green, ting'd 
with red, and they have four Ridges which give 
them a ſquare Aſpect. 

The Leaves are placed in a ſcatter'd Manner 
upon the Branches, and are broad, and of a pale 
green : they have long green Footſtalks, and they 
are divided in an regt Manner into three Parts, 
uſually, ſome into five, and others ſcarce at all. 


The Diviſions are deep, but not to the Baſe; and | 


they are all notch'd round the Edges. 


The Name of Currant-leav'd is not given amiſs - 


to this Shrub: we have obſerv'd, that all the 
Leaves are not alike, but the Generality of them 


very much reſemble thoſe of the Currant Buſh. 
I 


OBATED SPIREZ A. 


The Flowers are numerous and elegant ; they 
are ſmall in themſelves, but they ſtand in great 
Tufts, after the manner of Umbells, at the Ex- 
tremities of all the Branches; and they are white, 
with a light and delicate bluſh of Crimſon. 

Each Flower has its ſeparate Footſtalk, which 
is of a faint green, ting'd with red. 

The Cup is form'd of a ſingle Leaf, and is 
lightly divided into five Segments. The Baſe is 
plain, and the Segments are acure. 

The Body of the Flower is form'd of five 
rounded, but ſomewhat oblong Petals, which are 
inſerted into the Cup. 

The Filaments are numerous, upright, and in- 
ſerted into the Cup; they ſtand cluſter'd toge- 
ther, and they are crown'd with roundiſh But- 
tons. 


The Rudiments are three, they are crown'd 
with ſo many Styles, and theſe with thick Heads: 
the Styles are equal in Length to the Filaments, 
ſo that their Heads ſhew themſelves diſtinctly in 
the Flower. 

The Seed - veſſels are oblong, compreſſed, and 
pointed; they are equal in number to the Rudi- 


ments, and each contains a few ſmall Seeds. 


The Number of Filaments, with their Inſertion 
into the Cup, ſhews .the Plant to be one of the 


Teoſandria, and the three Styles refer it to the 


Trig ynia. 
This is its abſolute Place as a Plant ; but as a 


Species of Spirea, Linn vs has placed it among 


the Pentag ynia ; the Generality of the others have 
five Styles. Indeed this Genus is too compre- 
five to be juſt, he ranges under it the Spire, 
of others the Filipendula, Ulmaria, and Aruncus, 


though 
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Octob. W poſſible theſe have very eſſential Diſtinc- 
tons. That this Plant has only three Styles, 


Pl. 58. 


Fig. 5. 


that the Aruncus has Male and Female Flowers 
on ſeparate Plants, and belongs therefore to the 
Diocecia, that the Ulmaria has twiſted, and the 
Filipendula rotated Capſules. Theſe are Differences 
in Nature, but the Genus is made to contain them 
all. 


Culture of this Spix A. 


It is a Native of North America, where it thrives 
beſt in a deep rich Soil : with us it will very well 
bear the open Ground, and ſtand all Weathers 
and may be propagated by Cuttings, or by 
Layers; but the eaſieſt Way of all is by the 
Suckers, which it naturally fends up in Abun- 
dance about the old Plants; and which take root 
freely. 

The Suckers ſhould be taken off in Autumn, 
and planted at two Foot Diſtance in a Nurſery- 
bed, to acquire a due Size for the Garden, 

If no Uſe were made of them, it would be 
proper annually to take them off, becauſe they 


disfigure and exhauſt the old Plants; and they 


grow with fo little Trouble, that it is pity any 
body ſhould loſe the — of raiſing ſo 
many pretty Plants. 


2 


The Laren take root freely enough, and the Oftob. 


Cuttings ſeldom fail, if the hollow or pithy Part 
be ſecured by a Piece of Bees-wax. 

The Layers will be fit to tranſplant at the End 
of a Year; and the Cuttings, if they have the 
Advantage of a mellow Soil, and ſhady Situa- 
tion, will take ſufficient Root to be removed in 
two Months. 


Whichever Way the Tree is raiſed, it muſt be 


train'd in the ſame Manner, If left to Nature, 
it grows a wild ſtragling Shrub ; and *tis much 
better to carry it up with a ſingle Stem, and not 
to ſuffer it to have too many ſide Branches. 

When the Shrubs are brought into their Places 
in the Garden, the Ground ſhould be well broke 
all about them, and their Heads finally trim'd to 


due Form: after this they will require only to be 


clear'd of their Suckers, and reduced to Shape 
every Autumn, 

If there be any Branches that croſs and gall 
each other, one of them muit be cut off; and 
any dead Wood muſt be cut out from the Head : 


the Ground ſhould from Time to Time be broke 


about them, and always kept clear from Weeds; 


and about the Time of their flowering they ſhould 


have good Waterings: 
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5. PURPLE XTHIOPIAN AMARYLLIS. 


There is ſcarce a Flower the Gardener raiſes 
ſuperior to this; whether we conſider the Num- 
ber, Size, Colouring, or Fragrance of the Bloom; 
but taking all together, very few can be ſaid to 
equal it. It has been deſcribed by ſome of the 
Writers in Botany of conſiderable ſtanding; and 
has been many Years eſteem'd in Holland one of 
the greateſt Acquiſitions from that Quarter of the 


World whence we have named it; but in Eng- 


land it is leſs known than ſo elegant and noble a 
Plant deſerves; notwithſtanding there is no great 
Difficulty in the Culture. 

Cornutus refer d it to the Narciſſus Kind, as the 


Writers of his Time did many of the Species of 


this elegant Genus: he calls it Narciſſus major 
indicus ſerotinus. COMMELINE calls it, Lilio nar- 
ciſſus Africanus platicaulos humilis flore purpuraſcente 


odorato: low flat-ſtalk'd Lillio Narciſſus of Africa, | 


with ſweet ſcented purple Flowers. 

The Characters of the bulbous Plants were 
never aſcertain'd till Linn vs gave them with 
Preciſion : his Genus Amaryllis comprehends this 
Plant; and as he has not named it, we may 
properly call it after his Manner, Amaryllis ſpatha 
multiflora, corollis æqualibus, foliis acuminatis: many 
flower'd Amaryllis, with regular Flowers, and 
ſharp pointed Leaves. This will diſtinguiſh it 
from all the other known Species of Amaryllis, 
and particularly from the oriental Kind, we have 
deſcribed in a preceding Number, with which, fo 
long ago as in CommELIne's Time, it was uſually 
confounded ; and from which it does not ſeem 
yet to be well diſtinguiſh'd by the Generality of 
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Authors; though perfectly different in the Shape 
of the Leaves, and regular Flowers. 

The Root is large, roundiſh, and of a duſky 
yellow Colour: from its Baſe run many very thick, 
white Fibres. 

The Leaves are numerous, and they lie ſcat- 
ter'd irregularly upon the Ground: they are very 
long, moderately broad, of a pale green, and 
ſharp pointed, and they are mark'd with large 
longitudinal Fibres. | 

The Stalk is very thick; eight Inches high, 
fatted, firm, and. of a pale green, often ſtain'd 
with red. | : 

There are no Leaves, nor Rudiments of Leaves 
on this, but at its Top a membraneous Scabbard, 
which contains the Flowers. Theſe are nume- 
rous, very large, and extreamly beautiful: they 
riſe in a kind of conic Head, twenty or more in 
number, and ſeparate to ſome diſtance as they 
open. Their Colour in the Bud is a pale crim- 
ſon, ſtain'd in different Places with purple; but 
as they open, they grow deeper, and when full 


blown, they are univerſally of a ſtrong and fine 


purple. Their Scent is in the higheſt degree 
fragrant, and toward Evening eſpecially it is over- 


powering. 


Each Flower is compoſed of ſix Petals, of a 


lanceolated Form, equal in Size, and opening 
regularly every Way, and there is no Cup to 
them beſide the general Scabbard. 

In the Centre ſtand ſix Filaments crown'd with 
oblong, incumbent Buttons, 


The Rudiment of the Fruit is oblong, and fur- 
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row'd; it ſtands underneath the Receptacle of the 


Flower, and from it riſes a Style equal in Length / 


and Thickneſs to the Filaments, with a ſmall 
three-parted Head. 

The Seed-veſſel when ripe is oval, and form'd 
of three Valves; it is divided within into three 
Cells, and in each are many Seeds. 


The Claſs and Place of the Plant are ſeen di- 


ſtinctly in the ſix Filaments, and fingle Style: 
the firſt refer it to the Hexandria, the ſecond to 
the Monog ynia. 


Culture of this AMARYLLIS. 


It is native of Æibiopia, and lives there in looſe 
and warm Soils; with us it will require the 
Choice of ſuch a Compoſt as reſembles that kind 
of Earth, and all the Aſſiſtance of additional 
Warmth. 

The Roots will bear to be kept out of the 
Ground a conſiderable Time, when taken up at 
a proper Seaſon. They were thus firſt brought 
into Holland, and may from thence, or even from 


their native Country, be brought hither. 


When they are received, which ſhould be early 
in Summer, a Compoſt ſhould be prepared for 
them of ſome of the light Kinds, from one of 
the Heaps made up for other Purpoſes, with a 
fifth Part of rotted Dung, from an old Melon- 
bed. 


| 


| As many Pots muſt be got ready as there are 
Roots ; ſome looſe Gravel muſt be thrown into 
the Bottom, and over this two Inches of the 
Mould : upon this the Roots muſt be placed, 
and the Pot filled up, ſo that it may be cover'd 
two Inches. 

The Pots muſt then be ſet under a Frame, 
and the Earth at Times moiſten'd. The Shoot 
will appear in five or ſix Weeks, and after this 
they muſt be water'd more largely, and have 
more Air. 

When this has advanced to ſome Height, they 
muſt be removed into the Stove, where they will 
flower in perfect Beauty. 

The Flowers do not come forth all together, 


—— 


Octob. 


— 


but in a long Succeſſion, ſo that one Plant will 


be three Weeks from the firſt Flower to the 
Decay. | 


After this the Pots muſt be every Spring 


' refreſh'd with ſome new Mould, the Top of 


that in the Pot being taken off for that Pur- 
poſe; and once in two Years. the Roots muſt be 
taken up, and the whole Quantity turn'd out. 
Its Place muſt be ſupply'd with freſh Compoſt, 
the Roots muſt be clear'd, and their Off-ſets 
taken away, and planted in other Pots, to bring 
them to a Condition of flowering ; z and this Way 
the Plant will be propagated in tolerable Quan- 
tity. 


| hotteſt Parts of Africa. 


6. PFRECKL YT - v5 


This elegant ſhrubby Plant is another of thoſe 
Additions to our Collections of Exoticks, which 
we owe to the Dutch; who brought it from the 
The old Authors were 
not acquainted with it, and thoſe among the later 
who have deſcribed it, ſcarce knew till Linn z us 
by what Name to call it: VoLkamER rank'd it 
among the Chryſanibemums, adding, Africanum fru- 
teſcens b ſdinoſum : ſhrubby, prickly African Chry- 
ſanthemum. 

CoMMELINE, who ſaw it was like the Gb 
themum, but not the ſame, called it Chry/anthe- 
moides, and added, Oſteoſpermum Africanum, odo- 


ratum ſpinoſum & viſcoſum : prickly and clammy, - 


ſcented, hard ſeeded African Chryſanthemoides. 

LIxxÆus finding ſeveral other Plants, as well 
as this, though reſembling the Chry/anthemum, to 
differ in eſſential Characters both from that and 
all the other Genera of Plants, put them together 
under this generical Name, Ofteoſpermum ; he adds 
as the Diſtinction of this Species, Spinis ramofts : 
Oſteoſpermum, with branch'd Spires. 

The Root is divided into many Parts, . and 
hung with a Multitude of Fibres. 

The Stalk is round, upright, woody, and a 


Foot and half high, divided into numerous 


Branches, and thick ſet with Leaves. 

The main Stalk is brown ; the Branches and 
young Shoots are paler, and they are often ting*d 
with red. 


The Spines or Prickles haye a very ſingular 


| 


TEOSPERMUM. 


Situation, they are ſeen no where but on the Top 
of the Plant: 
divide into them, and they are firm and branch'd, 
three or four Points proceeding from one com- 
mon Baſe. Theſe terminate thoſe Branches on 
which there are no Flowers. 
riſes at the End, there often are none, at the moſt 
only ſome very ſlight ones on the Sides of the 
Stalk. 

The young Shoots are uſually a little downy. 

The Leaves are numerous, and they ſtand 
without the leaſt Order or Regularity upon the 


Branches. They have no Footſtalks. They are 


the Extremities of the Shoots. 


When a Flower 


oblong, deeply and irregularly notch'd, ſomewhar 


in the Bucks-horn Manner, and ſharp pointed ; 


and they are of a firm Subſtance, and faint 
green. 


The young Shoots and all the Leaves are 


clammy to the Touch, and ftrongly ſcented ; 


they ſeem to ſweat out a ſoft Reſin, and the Smell 
is ſtrongly reſinous, with a peculiar Flavour not 


unlike that of Balſam Capivi. 


The Flowers are large, of a very elegant Struc-" 


ture, and yellow : they terminate the Branches, 
and have often the Appearance of growing from 


the ſwoln End of the Spines, which are loſt in 


their Baſes. 
The Structure of the Flower demands the 


greateſt Attention of the botanical Student; 'tis 


of the Hyugengſious Kind, and they are all of cu - 


rious Conſtruction, but none more than this. 
The 
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The entire Flower conſiſts of a Number of | 


—— Flofcules ſurrounded by Rays, and contained 


in a common. Cup. This is of a hemiſpherick 
Shape, and divided into eight or more Parts; 
ſimple at the Baſe, and "the Segments are 
pointed. 


The tubular Floſcules in the Diſk are nu- 
merous, they are alſo large, and they expand 
in the Manner of ſo many regular Flowers: 
theſe contain both male and female Organs 
of Impregnation. 


The Rays which ſurround theſe are about ten 
in Number; and, as in the others of this Kind, 
they are only female. 


The tubular Floſcules of the Diſk are ſmalleſt 
at the Bottom, wider to the Top, and there di- 
vided into five regular obtuſe expanded Seg- 
ments. In each of theſe are placed five very 
ſhort capillary Filaments, and as many But- 
tons. Theſe are long and narrow, and they 


| coaleſce as in the other Plants of this Claſs 


into a cylindrick Body. 

The Rudiment of a Seed is placed under 
each, but it is ſlight and frivolous; there riſes 
from it a ſingle Style of the Length of the Fila- 


this is placed an ineffectual Stigma or Head. 


In the others the Rays are long, narrow, and 
naturally divided into three Parts at the Extre- 
mity; but as they turn back their Ends when 


this is full open, theſe Diviſions are not well ſeen, 


At the Baſe is a globular Rudiment, and from 
this a ſtout though ſlender Style, cxowned with 
a thick Head nipp'd at the End. 

The Floſcules of the Centre ripen no Seeds; 
but after each of theſe Rays, in which there 
are no male Parts, there appears a regular 
Seed; which owing its Impregnation to the 
Buttons of the tubular Floſcules, by Degrees 
hardens, and becomes coloured, retaining its 
globular Form, and includes a Kernel of the 
ſame globular Shape. 
is of a bony Hardneſs ; and the Kernell white 
and well taſted, 


The Claſs of the Plant is found in the 
Coaleſcence of the Buttons in the tubular 
Floſcules : Linn vs has made this the Cha- 
rater of a Claſs, the Name of which is Syn- 
genefia : and as the Rudiment under theſe tu- 
bular Floſcules fade without producing Seeds, 
and thoſe of the Verge have no Way of Im- 
pregnation but by means of their Duſt; the 
Section to which it belongs is that of the 
Polygamia neceſſaria. 
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The Covering or Shell 


ments, but weak and ſlight; and at the Top of 8 am 
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Culture of this OsTEOSPER MUM. 


The Plant, though a Native of Africa, will 
bear our Summers in the open Air, and only 
wants the Shelter of a Greenhouſe in Winter. 


The Seeds ſometimes ripen perfectly with us, 


and in that Caſe the beſt Plants will be pro- 


duced from them, but the more uſual Me- 


thod is by Cuttings. 

If the Seeds be good, or if freſh ones can 
be procured from Africa, they muſt be ſown 
early in Spring upon a common Hot Bed; 
and when the Plants are ſtrong enough to be 
removed, they muſt be tranſplanted into Pots 
placed under a Frame, and by Degrees har- 
dened to the Air; after which they muſt be 
ſet out among the Greenhouſe Plants, and houſed 
with them-in Autumn. 

The Method by Cuttings is very eaſy, June is 
the beſt Seaſon. They ſhould be taken from a 
flouriſhing Plant, and they will require only a 
Bed of good Mould, with due Shelter from the 
Sun, and frequent Waterings. . They will in 
this Manner take Root in about five or ſix 
Weeks, and ſoon after it will be proper to 
into Pots. The beſt Mould 
will be ſome one of the light Compoſts, with 
the Addition of about one ſixth Part River 
Sand. 

When potted they muſt be ſheltered as at 


firſt, till they are thoroughly rooted in the new 


Mould, and this muſt be promoted by frequent 
Waterings; when they are well eſtabliſhed, they 
muſt be put out among the Greenhouſe Plants : 


as they increaſe in Bicneſs, they muſt be re- 


moved into freſh Pots, larger than the former; 
but they never ſhould have them very large, for 
nothing is more prejudicial. A great Quantity 
of Mould occaſions the Plants to ſhoot out into 
numerous Leaves and Branches, but to produce 
few Flowers, the Intent is to make the Plant 
flower abundantly, and continue it through 
the Winter ; but this is rs by the over- 


potting. 


When the Plants are new potted, the Roots 
upon the Surface of the old Ball of Earth ſhould 
be trimm'd; and after the potting they ſhould 


be watered every other Day; this will occaſion 
the cut Ends of the Fibres to ſhoot out new 


ones; and the freſh and looſe Mould will en- 
courage them in it. In this Manner they will 
ſoon be brought to flower; and by this Manage- 
ment, if the Flowers are taken off as they begin 
to fade, the Plant will be er with Leaves 
all the Year, 
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II. 


Of variegating the Leaves of PLANTS. 


E have reſerved to this Place one of the | 
moſt difficult Parts of the Gardener's 
Prafeſſion ; perhaps the moſt difficult of all. 


Many who have practiſed the Arts of Cul- 
ture will be apt to give it a yet more dil- 
couraging Term ; and either never having try'd 


3 or 
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or having been diſcouraged by wanting Succeſs, 
they will call it impoſſible. To theſe we anſwer 
by this plain Principle, founded upon whatever 
elſe we know, and in ſome Degree confirmed 
by Experience in this, that whatever Nature does 
in the Changes of the vegetable Creation, Art 
may imitate. 

In ſome Inſtances, under a due Conduct, it 
will exceed whatever is done in the ſame Way 


by Nature; in others it will fall ſhort of her 


| Reaſon why in Nature we ſee Flowers without. 


ther. 


Productions : what will be the Event in the 
preſent Inſtance is not as yet to be determi- 
ned becauſe the Trials are too few; but this 
plain Aſſertion we may make: the Leaves of 
Plants may be variegated by Art, becauſe we 
have ſucceeded in doing it; and when we are 


ſure ſomething abſolute is in our Reach, *tis 


very difficult to ſay where the Effects of in- 
genious Labour may ſtop. 

Nature firſt gave the Hint for doubling of 
Flowers, and we find in many Inſtances Art 
can tread happily in her Steps: the Gardener 
has ſucceeded in raiſing double Flowers of many 
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tice little underſtood. 

We hope from the Rules we have laid down 
in a former Number on that Subject, the Suc- 
ceſs in this Way will be greater; and not 
only better Flowers in the Kinds uſually doubled 
will be produced, but many will be doubled 
which the Gardener did not ſuppoſe capable 
of that Addition. Upon the ſame Principle 
we ſhall proceed in this more difficult Re- 
ſearch of the Variegation of Leaves, conſidering 
firſt what is known upon the Subject, and 
what may be farther deduced from that Know- 
ledge; and then laying down the Rules for at- 
tempting the Thing regularly in Plantations. 

We ſhall not only examine what Nature does, 
but ſo far as the Cauſes appear, how ſhe does 
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| Kinds from Seed, while he has followed a Prac- Odtob, 
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it; adding what Chance has diſcovered in our 


Plantations, for to Chance we muſt acknowledge 
all is owing that is yet known concerning it; and 
from theſe Premiſes we ſhall deduce ſuch Con- 
cluſions as they will ſufficiently ſupport, and 
thence the Rules for the Practice. 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Effects of Nature in the ſtriping and blotching the Leaves of Trees. 


O much Analogy we muſt allow between the 

Flowers of Plants and their Leaves, that 
whatſoever Cauſe can affect a Change in the 
Colour of the one, may be naturally ſuppoſed 
to have ſome Power alſo in Regard of the 
other. This Obſervation is uſeful, becauſe in 
the State of Nature we much oftener ſee Changes 


in the Colours of Flowers, than in the Leaves of 


Plants. 

The common Variation in Flowers is from 
their natural ſtrong Colours to become white. 
In ſome Leaves we ſee this alſo happen, but 
more frequently the Change is into yellow. 

The delicate Structure of Flowers renders them 
more ſuſceptible of this Change than the Leaves, 
which are more groſs and hard: this is the 


their Colour, much oftener than Leaves ſtain'd 
with yellow; and that we find the laſt very 
common in Gardens, is owing to the Labour 
and Care of the Gardener, who when he has 
one ſuch Plant never fails to propagate it far- 


tinuing the Variegation in the increaſed Plants 


in a very ſurpriſing Manner. 


The Colours of Flowers which are moſt fre- 
quently loſt, are a ſtrong blue, or a deep red. 
We ſee Inſtances of the firſt in the little Field 
Bell- flower, and in the Crowfoot Crane's-bill of the 
latter; in the bloody Crane's- bill, and Herb Robert; 
the Flowers of the two firit are naturally of a 
ſtrong blue, and thoſe of the two others of a 
ſtrong red; particularly that named from this 
Circumſtance, Bloody. In theſe and in many 
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Nature aſſiſts him in this by con- 


other Plants, whoſe Flowers are naturally of the 


ſame bold Colours, we frequently ſee them 


white; and in the Bloody Crane's-bill particu- 
larly there is an intermediate State of Colouring 
between that deep Dye and abſolute white; 
in which the Flower is ſtreaked. This has 


been called the ſtrip'd Lancaſhire Crane's-bil, 


it having been firſt ſeen, and, ſo far as I know, 
only, wild in that Country. 

Univerſally where the Plants are found with 
white Flowers the Soil is dry and barren. The 
Seeds of the common blue or red Flowers, pro- 
duce upon thoſe Soils Plants with white ones; 
and the Seeds of thoſe white Flowers, ſown 
on good Ground, do not produce white flower'd 
Plants, but ſuch as are blue or red, in the Man- 
ner of thoſe of the Plants from which they were 
ſcattered, which had produced the white. 

We ſee in this Inſtance, that Colour can be 
affected in a Plant by the Accidents of its 
Growth; and in what Manner it can be af- 


| fected. We ſee the Effect and the Cauſe, and 


we are therefore certain of the Concluſion that 
may be drawn from it. 
As much Moiſture tends to double the Flowers 
of Plants without altering their Colour; a dry 
and barren Soil tends to rob them of their Co- 
lour, without reducing the Size, or diminiſhing 
the Number of Petals. That which can affect 
the delicate and more remote Parts, may 
alſo have Influence on the groſſer and more 


near; therefore the Soil may have Power to 


alter the Colours in the Leaves of Plants : but 
ſomething more is requiſite for the Change of 
| Leaves; 
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Octob. Leaves; which is the preſent Subject. The | innumerable Glands, the Structure of which is Octob. | 


— Alteration made in Flowers, is by partly or | admirable; they are not leſs complex than thoſe 
totally taking away the Colour; but in | of our own Bodies; theſe Glands are contrived 
Leaves the native Tinge is not only taken | by Nature for different Juices of peculiar Kinds 
away, but another is brought on in its Place: | and Colours; but as in animal Bodies ſo in 
in Flowers the coloured Juices are detained, but | theſe of Vegetables, they are liable to Obſtruction 
in the Caſe of Leaves they are altered, It | and Diſeaſe; and in that Caſe the Juices will 
appears therefore, that as only Barrenneſs is re- partake of the diſtempered Quality. 
quired to effect the one, ſome active Prin- This is a great Cauſe of what we ſee in Na- 
ciple will be neceſſary to bring on the other. | ture; and we have obſerved, that ill-ſuited Soils 
The Juices of Plants are ſecreted through | cauſe the Diſtemper. 
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. 
Of the Courſe of Nouriſhment in PLANTS. 


HE Gardener will find we lead him on inthis 
new Attempt from the Source and Origin 


of all the Qualities of Plants: *tis only by that 


general Knowledge he can attain the Manage- 
ment of ſo particular a Subject, as that of 
ſtaining the Leaves of Plants. 


The Conſtruction of a Plant is this. There 
is a thin outer Rind, within that a thicker 
Bark, next under this is a more firm Mat- 
ter, which ſurrounds the woody Part; and 
within this is a Hollow reſerved for the Pith. 


All Plants which riſe with a Stalk, from the 
Whitlowgraſs of the Wall, to the Mountain Pine, 
have theſe five Parts; they are more diſtin& in 
ſome, and leſs in others, but a good Eye will 
ſee them in moſt, and a Microſcope in all. 


The Pith, which is vulgarly ſuppoſed an in- 
conſiderable Subſtance, and which ſome Au- 
thors of Credit have only thought a Kind of 
Stuffing to keep out the firm Part of the Stalk, 
is indeed the moſt eſſential Article in the Con- 
ſtruction. Thus the Filaments and Antheræ of 
Flowers were once underſtood to be onlyexcremen- 
titious Parts; but a better Philoſophy ſhews they 
are the moſt eſſential of all: this early Miſtake 
about tlie Pith is ſuch another, and 'tis as 
lately fet right. 


From this Pith, or from that central Part 
in other Kinds which analogous to it though 
more firm, Fibres are ſent off Sideways, or ob- 


liquely upwards in regular Aſſortments, which | 


penetrating the woody Subſtance and the Rind, 
form upon the Surface of the Plant a Bud, in 
which are the Rudiments of Leaves and Fruit, 
with the preceding Flowers. This 1s the Con- 
ſtruction of a Plant. 


The Root is compoſed exactly as the Stem, 
of all theſe Parts, and from its medullary Part 
ſent Fibres with open Mouths for drawing 
Nouriſhment. This Nouriſhment 1s conveyed 
up in a watery Vehicle; and together makes 
what we call the Juice of the Plant. It is carried 
to all Parts in Veſſels, and lodged occaſionally 


in a Kind of Bladders, to be there wrought | 


into various Kinds, to feed the Flowers, the Fruit, 
Ne 58. | 


the Leaves, the Stem, and every other Part. 

Within theſe Bladders are placed the Glands, 
from which it receives its Change; and, as in our 
Bodies one Part of the ſame Nouriſhmeat is con- 
verted into Gall, and another into the pan— 
creatic Juice; and ſo on; in the ſame Man- 
ner in Plants, the ſame Supply, paſling the 
various Glands, aſſumes from them fo many ſe- 
parate Taſtes, Colours, and Qualities. 

Every Plant of the ſame Kind performs all this 
in the ſame Manner, unleſs interrupted by Ac- 


cidents, throughout an everlaſting Succeſſion 
becauſe the Seed contains the Pith of the ſuc- 


ceeding Root. 

The whole Sced is formed from the Heart of 
the Plant; and that Point or ſmall Portion, 
which vegetates, and which we call the Heart of 
the Seed, is a' Continuation of the Pith of the 
Plant. In every Part of that Pith are contained 
the Rudiments of Leaves and Flowers; for the 
Extremities of its Fibres, piercing the Wood 
and Bark every where, produce them. The 
ſame Rudiment is contained in this ex- 


treme Part; and when the Seed is committed 


to the Ground, it grows and ſends them out 
according to its Nature, 

This is the Philoſophy of vegetable Propa- 

gation: that Syſtem was falſe as abſurd, which 
ſuppoſed every Seed at the Creation to have 
contained the Rudiments of all the Plants, and 
all their Seeds which ſhould riſe from it; 
nor were they much wiſer, who ſuppoſed an 
everlaſting Round of new Creations. 
All is thus reſolved into a continued and 
ſucceſſive Growth of the one firſt Plant, and 
its Parts in the plain Courſe of Nature. We 
have taken this Opportunity to explain it, be- 
cauſe *tis only from a true Knowledge of Vege- 
tation, we can effect Changes in its Courſe and 
Order. 

The extreme Fibres of the Roots are like the 
fabled Hydræheads, they multiply on being cut off: 
they take in the Juices, they convey them to the 
Root, whence they are ſent up the Stalk and 
Branches to the Flowers and Fruit, in the Heart 


of whoſe Seeds the Fibres terminate. 
8 Q This 
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A COMPLEAT BODY 
Octob. This is the Courſe of Juices in Plants, and in | of the Veſſels and Glands in Animals will beft o_ 
this Courſe it is lodged at various Diſtances in | explain them. — 


thoſe Bladders, where the Glands are ſituated; and 


there it becomes altered according to the general 


Nature of the Plant, or of the Parts to which 


it is to be ſent. 
That the Glands perform this, without regard 


to the Nature of the Juices themſelves, is evi- 


dent: for Water alone will ſupport many Plants, 


and each will have its Flavour, Virtues, Co- 
lours, and all other Qualities : the ſame Piece of 
Ground ſhall give Nouriſhment to a Plant of 
Spurge, and another of Celandine; in one of 
which the Juice is white, and in the other yellow 
and a third of any common Kind, with watery 
Juices, will be ſupply'd in the ſame Place, and 
by the ſame Soil with them, 

Hence we ſee, that though there be ſomething 
in the Nature of the Soil with regard to this 
Change of Colour, there is more in the Veſſels of 
the Plant; and this gives the rational Method of 
attempting the Variegation of Leaves by Art. 
The Principles will thus riſe one from another in 
a Courſe of regular Enquiry ; and the Operations 


in the human Structure. 


As we have ſeen in Plants that the Gina Nou- 
riſhment forms various Juices, we find in Ani- 
mals that from the ſame Food, according to the 
diftemper'd or healthy State of the Body, various 
Fluids are elaborated : yet there is ſomething i in 
the Nature of the Food that may a& in concur- 
rence with the other Cauſes ; and more in Medi. 
cine, 

As we know what will remove a | Diforder, we 
alſo know in ſome degree what will bring it on, 
The Green Sickneſs and 
the Jaundice diſcolour the. Skin, and the white 
and yellow Stains on the Leaves of Plants, may 
be conſider'd as their Chloroſis and Jaundice. We 


| know better how to remedy, than how to bring on 


theſe Diſeaſes, even if we could be inclined to 
do it in ourſelves; and it is ſo in Plants. 

We know that by removing a variegated Tree 
into a rich Earth, we can make the Leaves all 
green: this proves that a bad Soil had great 
Share in changing them yellow ; and hence we 


| are led to the rational Practice, 


FCC ͤ TTT 


CHAP. Ill. 
Of the natural Variegatim of LEAFE S. 


E ſee in the wild State the Leaves of many 

Plants ſtain'd in the ſame Manner that 

they are in Gardens; and *twas this natural Ac- 

cident that firſt brought them thither. Thoſe 

who have written on the Subject, have too raſhly 
drawn general Concluſions from a few Inſtances. 

It is the general Doctrine, and it is counte- 
nanced by Mr. Ray,* that variegated Shrubs 
may be propagated by Cuttings, or Layers, but 
not by Seeds; for that the new Plants raifed 
from Parts of the old, retain the Variegation ; 
but thoſe from Seed riſe plain, 

This, however, is not true. I have two 
Years ſince raiſed variegated ſtinging Nettles 
from the Seeds of a variegated wild Plant; 
and have found that the ſtain'd Dulcamara, tho 
no Plant grows ſo freely from Cuttings, pre- 
ſerves its Variegation better from Seed. In theſe 
Caſes a proper Soil is eſſential; and other Articles, 
which we ſhall lay down when we come to the 
Practice. 

The Gardeners n wil alſo found this, for they 
affirm, that the variegated Sycamore riſes variegated 
from Seed; to raiſe it this Way a proper Soil is 


an eſſential Article; but its being practicable with 
that Aſſiſtance, ſhews that the Diſtemperature is 


very univerſal : for it muſt have infected even 
the Pith of the Stem, and thence ſpread itſelf 


ä 


** 


to the Nucleus of the Seed, in a Condition to 
have diſorder'd the minute Glands in that wonder- 
ful Organiſation. 

Seeds of plain Plants will ſometimes alſo in 
the ſame Kinds of Soil, and with the ſame 
Management, produce ſtriped ones. This is the 
Gardener's great Source of Hope: this he is to 
endeavour to make conſtant, and univerſal; and 


in that Courſe to follow ſtrictly what he ſees in- 


fluence the Plants in Nature. 

The Jaſt Year I traced with Care the ſeveral 
Accidents from which the ſtaining might ſeem to 
have riſen in two Plants, a Dulcamara, and a 
Nettle. 

The Dulcamara had riſen from Seeds of a 
Plant of the common Kind, near Denham, upon 
ſome Rubbiſh of an old Wall, thrown on the 
Bank of the River. 

The Water had been higher chan ordinary when 
the Seed ſtruck; and afterwards had fallen conſi- 
derably below the Place; there was not a ſtain 
upon the Original, or Parent Plant, but this 
had many of the Leaves ſpotted with a fainr 
yellow. 

The Nettle grew, and I think ſtill grows near 


| Highgate, upon the dry Bank of a Ditch, by the 


Road; which, on Examination, I found com- 
poſed of gravelly Earth, and Lime Rubbiſh from 


* 4 3 * — 
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* Hi/toria Plantarum, Vol. I. p. 41. 
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+ Miller, who, I ſuppoſe, has try'd it. 
an 


OF GARDENING. box 
Octob. an old Wall. The lower Leaves were ſtain'd; | are hence known with Certainty ; and this Ef. Ocob. 
and a few of the upper: the Colour a ſtrong | fect of them is correſpondent with the general Opi- 


yellow. | nion and Experience of thoſe who have examin'd 
In both theſe Caſes the Remains of Mortar, | into the Subject. 


that is, a Mixture wherein Lime was a principal 
Ingredient, was in the Cauſe ; and from the two 
parallel Caſes, there is ground to ſuppoſe it had a 
great Share in producing the Effect. 


Mr. Ray determines; that the blotching and 
ſtriping of Leaves, is the Effect of a diſtemper d 
Condition of the Plant, and he mentions Lime 


| | | as the Cauſe; and the Experiments of thoſe who 
The Dulcamara was a weak Plant, but the | haye try'd Lime Water. and Brine ſeparately on 


Leaves, except in Colour, unalter'd ; the Nettle growing Plants, ſhew that they take a like Ef- 
grew ſtrongly enough, but the Leaves were longer | &@. 


than uſual, and narrower. 

It appears from this, that the ſame Cauſe which 
ſtain'd the Leaves, alſo affected the general Growth 
of the Plants, weakening the one, and altering the 

Leaves of the other. 
This Nettle, in earlier Times of Botany, would 
have been called a new Species. The Footſtalks 
of the Leaves in the Nettle were alſo ſtreaked 
with yellow, but not thoſe of the Dulcamara. | | Ee» 

This Accident, however, is not particular, for | For that P urpoſe they are to be mix'd in very 
in ſome variegated Jaſinines the young Shoots ſmall Quantities with the Earth : but when they 
are ſtain'd; and in ſome Fruit Trees even the form the greater Part of the Nouriſhment, they 

Mid of the Erie. make the Plant fade; and a Change of green 
In the Marſhes not far from Thorndon, the | into yellow is the firſt Operation. 
Seat of the Lord PE TRE, we obſerved ſome The Gardener has here the Principles of the 
Plants of the Meadow ſweet near the Ditches of | Variegation of Leaves, and the ſeveral Cauſes : 
Salt Water; and in theſe the Leaves were often | he ſees what Plants are, how conſtructed, and 
irregularly blotch'd, and ſtain'd with yellow. what thoſe Ingredients in a Soil are, that tend to 

From theſe Obſervations it appears probable, | alter the Colour of the Leaves. From this the 
that beſide want of Water, and a rich Soil, | Practice may reaſonably be attempted ; and on 
which were deficient in both the Inſtances, the | theſe Principles alone it can: for the Search muſt 
two greateſt known Efficients for the ſtriping | be ſought in the Nature of Vegetables, and the 
and variegating the Leaves of Plants, are Lime | Laws of Vegetation ; not in the Newtonian Doc- 
and Sea Salt. There may be others: but theſe | trine of Light and Colours. 


It is not to be ſuppoſed; that the Variegations 
of Leaves can, in a regular Manner, be brought 
on by ſimple Waterings with a medicated Liquor ; 
but the Effect of theſe has been turning the 
Leaves altogether yellow, and afterwards deſtroy- 
ing the Plants: both Lime and Salt are good 
Manures, but this is no Objection to the preſent 
Opinion. | 
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CHAP. IV. 
De Method of Prafiice. 


7 


E T the Gardener recapitulate in his Memory 
9 the Principles we have juſt deduced from 
Obſervation, and he will find, that if there be 
not a Certainty, there is at leaſt a fair Proſpect 
of bringing on the Variegation of Plants at his 
Pleaſure; and will learn in what manner to at- 
tempt it. | 4 

He will remember that the Colouring, whe- 
ther in Blotches or Streaks in the Body of the 
Leaf, or in an Edge round the Circumference, is 
the Effect of a diſeaſed State of the Plant: 


that the Glands are the diſtemper'd Part; and 


that Lime and Salt are two Ingredients known to 
aſſiſt in bringing on this Change. 

He ſees that the Seeds of Plants confain in 
their Heart the Rudiments of the Glandg, for the 
Plant that is to grow from them; and that if the 
diforder'd State of theſe Glands can be brought 


3 


—— 


on in the lower Part of the Plant, the Conſe- 
quence muſt be the continuing it by proper Ma- 
nagement throughout; for the Leaves and Branches 
all are produced from the extream Fibres of the 
Pith. 

Therefore far from depending upon Layers, 
Cuttings, or Budding, though all theſe Ways 
may take Effect, the true Method is to begin with 
the Seed. 

The Means will be a proper Compoſt for 
the Plants; a Liquor for ſteeping the Seed be- 
fore ſowing; and a Water impregnated with the 
ſame Ingredients, for nouriſhing it in the Growth; 
which muſt, by an artful Method, be convey'd 
immediately to ſome part of the glandular Struc- 
ture, not altogether ſent in by the common Courſe 
of the Fibres from the Root. 

The Compoſt muſt be barren in its Nature, 

| and 
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Octob. and impregnated with theſe Ingredients : let not | 


the Gardener be afraid of making it too poor, 
for provided the Seeds will grow in it, the leſs 
rich the better. 

Let him take three Buſhels of Mould from a 
ſandy Heath, and mix with it one Buſhel of 
the Rubbiſh of an old Wall, and half a Pound 
of common Salt. 

Let theſe be well blended FIRE and then 
make the Seed-bed in the following Manner : 

Dig out the Mould a Spade and half deep, fill 
in the Remains of the Rubbiſh from which the 
other was ſifted, and upon this throw in the 
Compolt : level the Surface, and ſow the impreg- 


' nated Seeds. 


For this Purpoſe make fone Lime-water, by 
putting a Quarter of a Pound of Lime into 


-three Pints of boiling Water; throw in half an 
Ounce of common Salt, and when the Water is 


clear, pour it off, 


Put the Seeds into this in the Evening; wid 
let them ſtand till the Evening following; then 
ſtrain the Liquor through a Hair Sieve, and take 
them out. Sprinkle ſome Powder of ſlaked 
Lime over them, and ſcatter. them on the Sur- 
face of the Bed. 


Whatever be the Plant, or Tree, let no regard 
be had to the uſual Time of ſowing ; but let 
this be done about the third Week in May. Sift 
over the Seeds half a Quarter of an Inch of the 
ſame Compoſt, and leave them to Nature. If 
the Seaſon prove very dry, once in three Days 
ſprinkle over the Bed a little of the OY 
Water : 


Boil two Gallons of Water, and put into it 
five Ounces of Lime, and a Quarter of an Ounce 
of common Salt : let it be cold, then pour it 
off, and mix two-thirds of common Water, and 
one-third of this. | 

When the Plants appear, repeat theſe Water- 


ings a little at a Time conſtantly every Even- 


ing. Thus bring them to their Growth, 


1 


When they are three Parts grown, lay bare the Octob. 
principal Roots of two or three of them, and cut 


them half through, taking off a conſiderable 
Piece lengthwiſe to this Depth; this will ſhew 
the Pith of the Root. 

Sift over this ſome freſh Lime Rubbiſh, 
without any Mixture; and then water them with 


the ſame Water. Thus proceed throughout the 
Summer, 


The Plants thus raiſed, will naturally be weak, 


but they muſt Be checked yet more in their 


Growth by frequent Tranſplantings, though it 
be only into other Parts of the ſame Bed, or tho' 


| they be ſet in the ſame Places again. This an- 


ſwers the Purpoſe, for the Deſign is only to 
looſen the Fibres from the Mould, and thereby 
check the Vegetation. 

The Gardener underſtands that by this „ 
all that is known of the Nature of Variegation, 
will be purſued regularly. The Seeds will be 
impregnated with thoſe Particles which are found 
to produce the Diſtemperature in the Glands 
of the Plant, which brings on the Yellowneſs ; 
and afterwards every Particle of Nouriſhmene 
it receives, will be impregnated in the ſame 
manner. 

Finally, the very Pith of the Root will be laid 
immediately open to the ſame Ingredients; and 
the Plant at the ſame Time having a poor Soil, 
and frequent Removals, will not by its Luxuri- 
ance prevent the Succeſs. 


In this Manner I have raiſed the ſtriped Nettle 
from the Seeds of the ſtriped Kind; if no more 
than this could be effected, it would be very well 
worth the Pains: for the Gardener would be 
very glad to raiſe ſtriped Hollies from the Berries 
of the ſtriped Kind; but probably by repeated 
Trials much more may be obtain'd. 

If the Plants ſhould be all plain the firſt Sea- 
ſon, let him not for that Reaſon deſtroy them; 
for they will ſometimes be colour'd the ſecond, 


| or even the third Year, though not before. 


Octob. 


Pl. 59. 
Fig. I, 
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Curious Plants and Flowers now in their Perfection. 


1. INGE E. 


N H E Garden does not afford a ſweeter 
Flower than this; though the whole 


Plant has much the Aſpect of a pretty 


Weed. | 

We diſtinguiſh it by the Name ſingle, becauſe 
there is a double Species, though not known by 
the ſame Name : in that State the Plant is called 
Rocket; a very ill-choſen and improper Term. 


Rocket is the Name of another Plant once cul- 
tivated in Kitchen Gardens, as a Sallad Herb, 


though little known at preſent z and he would 


be ſtrangely miſled, who from that Confuſion 
of Names ſhould ſuppoſe the double Rocket the 
Produce of that Plant. It is this Plant raiſed 
to Doubleneſs by Culture, and ſhould be called 


double Heſperis. 


In this ſingle State the Plant has been de- 
ſcribed by all the botanical Writers. They 
call it Heſperis vulgaris, and Heſperis hortenſis, the 


common and the Garden Heſperis. Dopon avs 


Viola matronalis ; and others thence, Heſperis ma- 
tronalis. From his Name, Viola matronalis, came 
the old Engliſh Term, Dames Violet, applyed to 
this Plant. J. Bavaine calls it, Heſperis flore 
purpureo albo & vario: purple, white, and ſtri- 
ped flower d Heſperis; and ſome, Eruca alba & 
purpurea: the white and purple Rocket. 
Linn vs retains the generical Name, Heſ- 
peris, and adds as the Diſtinction of this Species, 
: Numb, LIX. 


HESPERIS 


Caule fimplici erecto, foliis ovato-lanceolatis, denti- 
culatis, petalis murrone emarginatis : Upright, ſimple 
ſtalk'd Heſperis, with oval-lanceolate Leaves, 
notched at the Edges; and with the Petals 
of the Flower nipped in with a Point. This 
is a long but a very expreſſive Name; and neceſ- 
ſary on Account of the many other Species. 
The Root is long, ſlender, and hung with 
many Fibres. 


The Stalk is round, upright, lightly hairy, 
of a pale green, and a Yard high. 

The Leaves are large and handſome : they 
are oblong, of a Figure between the oval and 
the lanceolate, and of a freſh green, They ſtand 
alternately on the Stalk, and are ſharp pointed, 
and deeply notched at the Edges. 

The Flowers are numerous, and they ſtand 
every where about the Tops of the Stalks, and of 
thoſe Branches which riſe from the Boſoms of 
the upper Leaves. They are large but ſimple 
in their Structure, Their Colour is naturally of 
a pale red, but they are ſometimes of a deep crim- 
ſon ; ſometimes white, and in other Plants not 
inelegantly ſpotted. The Scent is in the higheſt 
Degree fragrant, principally toward Evening, 
whence the Greets named the Plant; for He/- 
peris has that Signification. 

Each Flower is placed in a Cup formed of 
four little lanceolate' Leaves, which converge 
<P | toward 
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Octob. toward their Tops, and open a little at the 


bottom; and two of them, which ſtand op- 
poſite, are prominent near the Baſe. 

The Flower is compoſed of four oblong Pe- 
tals with narrow Baſes, and in the Centre ſtand 
fix Filaments : four of theſe are longer than the 
other two; and they are crowned with narrow 
upright Buttons turned back at the Ends : at 
the Baſe of each of the ſhort Filaments there 
is a Gland, which ſtands between the Filament 
and the Rudiment of the Fruit, and ſurrounds 
that Rudiment. | 

There is no Style ; this Rudiment, which 1s ob- 
long and ſquared, is crowned with a Stigma or 
Head of an oblong Shape, placed inward and up- 
right, ſplit at the Baſe, and cloſe at the Top. 

The Seed-veſſel is long, ſomewhat flatted, 


ſtriated, and formed of two Valves; it contains 


two Cells, and in each many compreſſed oval 
Seeds. 

The Claſs of the Plant is found in the Diſ- 
proportion of the Filaments, four being longer 
than the reſt. It is that of the Tetradynamia, 
thence named; and the Fruit ſhews it one of 
the Siliguoſæ or podded Kinds, 


Culture of the ſingle and double HEspERIS. 


The Heſperis in this ſimple State is Native of 
all the warmer Parts of Europe; it has been 
ſuppoſed a wild Engliſh Plant, but probably when 
it has been found out of Gardens, the Seeds have 
been by ſome Accident ſcattered thence. Its 
Culture in this State is extreamly eaſy. 


The Compoſt ſhould be of a Mixture of 
Paſture Mould and River Mud: it will grow 
in the common Borders, and flower very well ; 
but the Root will not ſo continue good. 

In ſuch a Compoſt, the Seeds, ripened the 
preceding Seaſon, are to be ſown in the laſt 
Week of March. The Plants muſt be ſuffered 
to flower where they riſe, for tranſplanting al- 
ways hurt them; and all the Care they require, 


is to be thinned to two Foot Diſtance, and after- 


wards kept weeded and watered. 


Every Autumn the Roots ſhould be taken up, - 
reduced to a due Size, and planted again in freſh 
Compoſt. The parted Roots will increaſe it far- 
ther, but the propagating by Seeds is ſufficiently | 
eaſy, and is better. 

This is all the Care required for the ſingle Kind; 
and from the Seeds of this is to be raiſed the 
double. For this Purpoſe a large Seed Bed muſt 
be dug up in the Nurſery ; and the Seeds ſaved 
with Care from a flouriſhing Plant, muſt be ſcat- 
tered over it. 


The young Plants muſt be thinned; and, after 
they have ſome Strength, removed to another 
Bed, where they muſt be ſet at ſix Inches 


; Diſtance. 


In this Bed they muſt flower. The inferior 
Kinds muſt be pulled up, and thoſe which pro- 
miſe beſt muſt be planted out in Autumn in the 
Garden; but they muſt have ſuch a Compoſt as we 
have directed, for they will be ſpoiled by the 
common Earth of the Borders. 


They will flower the next Tear in their 
full Perfection; and there will be ſome with 
Flowers approaching to Doubleneſs. 

Theſe muſt be marked for Seed. This muſt 
be ſaved with Care, and ſown as the former. 

From this will probably riſe ſome perfect double 
Plants; if not the Proceſs muſt be repeated; ſow- 
ing the Seeds of the fineſt of theſe with the 


ſame Cautions. 


Every Time, the Plants will be improved : no 
Part of the Labour will therefore be loſt; and in 
the End there will be produced the perfe& and 
fine double-flower'd Plants. 

Theſe will yield no Seed, therefore they muſt 
be propagated by parting the Roots. The Time 
for doing this is Autumn, they muſt be taken 
up every Year at that Seaſon, and planted in 
a Bed of new Compoſt; and the parted Pieces 
muſt be planted in a Nurſery Bed till they have 
Strength to flower perfectly, and are in a Con- 
ditign to be removed into the Garden. f 


. tc. th. tilt tn dra oo tr itt 


2. CRIMSON PERIWINKLE. 


There is not in the World a Shrub of greater | 


Beauty, than this we are about to deſcribe : it has 
the Advantage alſo of Novelty : it is unknown to 
the lateſt Writers, and but of a very few Years 
ſtanding in our Collections. 


It has had till now no Name : the Characters of 
the Flower plainly refer it to the Genus Vinca, 
the Name Linnvus has affixed to the Plant 
Periwinkle, heretofore called Pervinca; as the 
Flowers of the other Kinds have no Colours 
except blue, white, and a faint red; the Ad- 
dition of Crimſon will ſerve the Gardener for its 
common Diſtinction. For the botanical Student 
we may name it, Vinca floribus corymboſes : Cluſter 


flower'd Periwinkle ; the Flowers of this Species 
naturally growing in a Cluſter at the Head of the 
Plant, or Tops of the Branches; whereas in 
the others they riſe from the Boſoms of the 
Leaves along the whole Stalk. | 

The Root is compoſed of numerous, large 
Fibres, connected to an oblong Head. 

The Stem is woody, and covered with a 
brown Bark ; the young Shoots are green : and 
the Plant in its moſt agreeable Form is a ſlight 
Shrub of about a Yard high. 

The Leaves are placed in Pairs, and are very 
beautiful ; they are oblong, conſiderably broad, 
undivided at the Edpes, and of a firm Subſtance : 

| their 
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Octob. their Colour is a deep green; their Surface gloſſy, and furrowed. Octob. 
— and their Veins whitiſh. W—_ 


Pl. 59. 


Fig. 3. 


The Flowers crown all the Branches in great 
Tufts at theis Extremities : they are large 
as well as numerous, and in the higheſt De- 
gree elegant; they ſtand crowding upon one 
ahother, wide expanded, and are of a delicate 
crimſon : and on the Back- ſide of a pearly white. 

Each has a Cup formed of one Piece, divided 
into five Segments. 


The Body of the Flower is formed of one Pe- 


tal, tubular at the Baſe, and fully expanded at 
the Verge. 


The tubular Part is longer than the Cup, cy- 
lindrick toward the Bottom, broader upwards, 
and marked with five Lines: it has alſo a 
pentangular Mouth. 


The expanded Part is formed of five vaſt 
Segments; they are broad, obtuſe, and ſo deeply 
cut down, that they reſemble ſo many Petals ; 
but they are united with the Top of the Tube. 


The Filaments are five; they are very ſhort, 
and are bent backward and forward; and they 
are crowned with upright, obtuſe, membra- 
naceous Buttons. 


There ate two Rudiments, with a roundiſh 
Gland affixed to each; and to theſe there is one 
common Style, fhort and cylindric. This has 
two Heads: the lower rounded and flat, the up- 
per hollow. 


The Seed - veſſel is a double Pod; or in aches 
Words, there follow every Flower two long 
Pods formed each of a ſingle Valve, and opening 
longitudinally : the Seeds are numerous, oblong, 


The Conſtruction of theſe Parts is very ſin- 
gular, but five Filaments and a ſingle Style 
refer the Plant plainly to its Claſs and Place 
in the Linnæan Syſtem, the Pentandria Mona- 
gynia, the fifth Claſs, and its firſt Section. 


Culture of this PrRIwIxkLE. 


It is a Native of Madagaſcar; and with us te: 
quires the Heat of a Stove to keep it in Per- 
fection. 

The Miſſionaries of France in chat Iſland 
ſent over the Seeds to the King's Garden, where 
it firſt flower'd in Europe. This is about three 
Years ago; and two or thereabouts we have 


| known it in England; 


The Elegance of its Flower ſoon made its 
Way hither ; and Mr. HAMIL rox, a Gentleman 
diſtinguiſhed eminently in the Knowledge of 
Plants, firſt raiſed it here: at preſent it is in 
two or three other of our curious People's Hands, 
but I have ſeen it no where ſo perfect as at the 
Nurſery Garden of Mr. LEE and Kenwevy, near 
Hammerſmith. 


It requires a light rich Mould, and may be 
raiſed from Seed or Cuttings. 


The Seed ſhould be obtained from the Place 
where it is Native, for the Periwinkles are Plants 
which do not ripen it favourably. The Cuttings 
are to be managed as we have directed for the 
other tender Kinds ; but a great deal of Care 
muſt be taken in the potting of them to 
preſerve the Mould about their Roots, 


„ JACOBRAN LOTUS 


The extream Singularity of this Plant hever | 


fails to attract the Attention at a diſtant View; 
and on a nearer Obſervation, there is a Pe- 
culiarity alſo and Beauty in the Flower, which 
ſtrongly recommend it. 


The old Writers did not know the Plant. 


The Dutch firſt raiſed it in 1690, from Seeds 


ſent thither by Mynheer VanptrsTEL, Governor 
of their Settlement at the Cape, from the Iſland 
whence it is named; at which he touched on his 
Way thither, 

CoMMELINE, who firſt raiſed it in Europe, named 


it, Lotus auguſtifolia flore Iuteo purpuraſcente Inſulæ 
ſancti Jacobi; but this is not expreſſive of the Co- 
lour, which is rather blackiſh. 


LINNÆus calls it, Lotus leguminibus ſubternatis, 


caule berbaceo foliolis linearibus : upright, her- 
baceous Lotus with narrow Leaves, and ſub- 
ternate Pods. 


The Root is long, divided, white, and hung 
with many Fibres. 


The Stem is round, upright, very firm, and 
covered with a pale brown Bark. 
3 


Linear. 


The Branches are innumerable: they grow 
with great Irregularity: they are tough, long, 
ſlender, and of a pale green; and they 
ſend out a Multitude of young Shoots, which 
are round, firm, and of a whitiſh Colour. The 
whole Plant naturally forms a ſpreading Buſh 
of about two Foot and a half high, 


The Leaves ſtand at Diſtances upon the 


Stalk. Five always grow together; three of 


theſe are ſupported on a ſlender Footſtalk, and 
the other two grow to the main Stem. They are 
long, narrow, ſharp-pointed, and divided at the 
Edges; and are nearly all the Way of a Breadth. 
This is what Linn vs expreſſes by the Term 
Their Colour is a pale greyiſh green 
and they are of a firm Subſtance. In the Day- 
time they ſtand horizontally ; but in the Night, 
the Footſtalk, which ſupports the three, riſes 


upward ; and thoſe Leaves alſo riſe upward, 


and turn inward, embracing the lower Part of 
the young Shoot, which riſes from their Boſom. 


This Change comes on at Evening, and 
continues through the Night. It is what 
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Octob. Liu us has named, the Sleep of How. _ 


Vexillum, which ſtands looſe and ſingle, a Tinge 


will be explained at large in a ſeparate Article at 
the End of this Number. 

The Flowers cover the whole Head of the 
Plant; they are fmall, but very conſpicuous , 
they are collected in little Heads, uſually four in 
each, and theſe are placed on long naked Foot- 
ſtalks ; they are of the papilionaceous Form, and 
their Colour ſeen, at a Diſtance is a dark brown, 
nearly black. 

When examined nearer, there is ſeen in the 


of yellowiſh; and there is between the Points of 
the Alz, a ſmall Spot of the brighteſt gold yel- 
low. This is the more conſpicuous from the 
deep Colour of the reſt of the Flower ; and there 
is a Singularity in it very pleaſing. 

The Student examining the Flower, will find 
it truly papilionaceous. Its Cup is hollow, form- | 
ed of one Piece, a little ſwoln at the Baſe, and 
divided at the Verge into five Segments : theſe 
are narrow, and ſharp pointed; and two of them 
form a kind of upper, and the other three a lower 
Lip. 

The Vexillum of the Flower is oval, turned 
back, and hollow'd at the Baſe. 


The Alz are oblong and broad, and they ctoſe 


in obs upper Part: they are ſomething FOR than Octob. 


the Vexillum. 


The Carina is ſwelled at the Bottom, pointed 
at the Top, and turned upward: it is of a yel- 
lower brown than che reſt of the F lower, and its 
Point is of a btight yellow. Tis this, which 
ſhewing itſelf between the Lops of the two Alæ, 
forms that golden Spot in the Flower. 

The Filaments are ten: nine are cluſter'd into 


one Body, and the other is ſeparate; this ſhews 


the Plant to be one of the Diadelphia decandria. 


Culture of this Lorus. 


It is a Green-houſe Plant, and is beſt raiſed 
from Seed. | 

This ſhould be ſown in Spring, upon a Hot- 
| bed, among other Kinds, When the Plants are 
three Inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
into Pots of ſome light rich Compoſt, and theſe 
| mult be ſet in a Hot-bed again to promote their 
| raking root. 

After this the Plants muſt be amd to che 
Air, and kept out all Summer in a warm Place; 
at Autumn they muſt be houſed with the others. 


They may be propagated by Cuttings, but 


| the Way from Seed raiſes the fineſt Plants, 


4 ACUTABULATED HOREHOUND. 


This is a very ſingular Plant, diftinguiſhable 


* by its white Colour, and wide Cups, out of which 


| 


the Flowers appear; ſmall and inconſiderable. The 


Writers on Plants have long known it: they have 
called it from the Leaves which reſemble thoſe of 
the Cretic Dittany, Pſeudodiftamnus; and from the 
Cups, which when full grown, have ſomething 


and Molucce ſimile. 


C. Bavnine calls it, Pſeudodictamnus acetabulis 
molucce. Jann aus, Marrubium colycum, limbis | 
tubo longioribus membranaceis angulis majoribus ru- 
tundatis: horehound, with the Verge of the Cups 
exceeding the tubular Part in Length, and their 
principal Angle rounded. 

The Root is compoſed of many Fibres con- 
nected to. a ſmall Head, | 

The Stalks are. numerous, rigid, hard, about 
a Foot high, and tolerahly upright.: their natu- 
ral and proper Colour is purple, but they are 
covered with a white downy Matter, and often 
they are green or pale fram ill Management. 

The Leaves ſtand in Pairs, and are. ſmall, 
roundiſh, and irregularly terminated at the Edges: 


they are of- a whitiſh, Colour, thick covered with 


- woolly Matter, 


The Flowers ſurround the Stalles i in thick Cluſters | 


at all the Joints ; but the Cups in which they are 

placed are much more conſpicuous than they: 

the ſe are tubular at the Baſe, formed of one 
I 


Piece, wide expanded at the Rim, and when full 
grown, very large: they are of a paler Colour 
than the reſt of the Plant, and they have a great 
many Indentings at the Edge, the principal An- 
gles of which are rounded. 

The Flowers are of a pale Crimſon, with ſome 


Mixture of white. 
the Aſpect of thoſe of the Molucca, acetabulatum, | 


Each Flower is formed of one Petal, and is of 
the labiated: Kind. 

The opening is long and tubular. The upper 
| Lip is undivided, upright, and hollowed. The 
lower Lip is broader; it is turned back, and 
lightly divided into three Segments: the middle 
one of which is broader than the other two, and 
is nip'd at the End. 

Ihe Filaments are four; they are placed under 
come of the upper Lip, and two are r longer than 
the others. 


tha Gap. 


of the Didynamia,. and the. naked Seeds ar it 
among the Gymuaſpermia. . 


Culture of this: HoREnounD. 


The Plant is a Native of the. Archipelago Iſlands, 
and lives naturally in the Cracks of Rocks, where 
there is a little good Mould. This we . ſhould 
imitate. The beſt Method is by burying ſome 

Chippings 


— 


The Seeds are four, and they ſtand 3 in 


The two longer Filaments ſnew the Plant one 


— — 
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. 


Octob. 


ChFpings of Stone among a Parcel of ſome light 


and not too rich Compoſt. 


Pl. 59. 
Fig. 5. 


In this Bed they may be propagated either by 
Seed, by parting the Roots, or by Cuttings, 
The Method of doing each we need not repeat, 
as there is nothing particular required in regard to 
this Plant; only the Time. 

The Seeds ſhould be ſown in Autumn; the 
Roots are beſt yarted early in Spring; and the 


Cuttings ſhould be planted in June. Either way 
the Plant ſhould be raiſed originally on the Bed, 
where it is to remain, for it ſucceeds better fo, 
than when tranſplanted. 

The Stone in the Border is an eſſential Thing 
to its Proſperity, and the Roots never run to 
well among this, as when they are originally pro- 
duced there, 


5. 


If Singularity did not often ſtand in the Place 
of Excellence with the Gardener, we ſhould not 
recommend this Plant to his Attention. In all other 
Kinds the doubling of the Flowers is an Advan- 
tage, but in this it is rather an Imperfection. 

The Petals are continued in an irregular Suc- 
ceſſion one above another, and there is more the 
Appearance of its having been occaſioned by the 
Puncture of an Inſect vitiating the Juices of the 


Plant, and producing monſtrous Forms, as in the 


Burr of the Briar, than of its having ariſen from 
Culture. 

Under theſe Diſadvantages, however, there is 
Variety in it; and tho' we would by no means 
adviſe that it ſhould take the Place of the com- 
mon white Lilly in Gardens, yet we do not think 
it improper to be intermixed with it. 

The whole Plant, except in the Flower, re- 
ſembles the common white Lilly. 

The Root is ſcaly, and forms a large Bulb. 

The Stalk is a Yard high. 

The Leaves are long, moderately broad, and 
waved at their Edges; and the Flowers crown 
the Diviſions of the Stalk at the Top ; and the 


| Shoots which riſe from the Boſoms of the upper 


Leaves. They are long and irregular, white as in 


the common Lilly, but compoſed of more nu- 


merous Petals ; and as they are leſs beautiful, 
they are alſo leſs fragrant, 


Culture of this LILLY. 


We have obſerved that this is only a Vanety 
of the common white Lilly; it is entitled there- 


DOUBLE W 


— 


— 


HIT LELLY. 


| fore to no ſpecifick Name, or farther Diſtinction. 


It has been raiſed in our Gardens, and no Soil 
ſuits it better than the common Mould of the 
Borders. The original Production of it muſt be 
from Seed ; but after it is once obtained, the 


Propagatign and Increaſe will be eaſy from Off- 


ſets of the Root, taken away at the Time of 


removing it after flowering 


We have obſerved, that the beft Chance for 
raiſing double Flowers from the Seed of the 
ſingle, is by allowing a large Seed-bed, and ſow- 
ing a ſufficient Quantity. 


This muſt be repeated a ſecond and a third 
Time, if it do not ſucceed the firſt, and the La- 
bour is never loſt : for if the double Flower is not 
produced, there will be always remarkably fine 
Plants of the common Kind from ſuch ſowing; 
and the ſtriped Lilly we have named before, will 
riſe among them. 


When by repeated Sovings the expected Kind 
1s produced, it ſhould be nurſed with Care for 
the Production of Off- ſets; it ſhould be allowed 
a good Soil, a great deal of Room, and fre- 
quent Waterings; and it ſhould not be ſuffered 
to exhauſt itſelf in flowering. 


At the End of this Time it muſt be taken 
up; and the Off-ſets being removed, muſt be 
planted at ten Inches Diſlance, in a Nurlſery- 
bed, to gain Strength; and when they are fit 


Ogob. 


for flowering, they are to be taken into the 


Garden. 


6. Merit of this Plant; 


6. 


There requires ſome Taſte to enter into the 
for Colour is greatly againſt 
it : but the upright Robuſtneſs of the Stem, the 
Height of the Plant, its cluſter'd Leaves, and 
above all, its long Spike of thick-ſet Flowers, 
truly demand Attention. 

The Flowers have alſo a Colour peculiar to 
themſelves, that of a ruſty Iron, and this is ano- 
ther Character of Singularity in their Favour. 

All the Writers on Botany have deſcribed the 

No 59. | 


FERRUGINEOUS 


FOX GLOVE. 


Plant, and all with particular Regard, though 
few of them with Praiſe. C. Bavninz calls it, 
Digitalis auguſtifolia, flore ferrugine: narrow- 
leav'd Foxglove, with an Iron colour'd Flower. 
Van RoyEN, Digitalis foliis calycinis ovatis, ob- 
tuſis: Foxglove, with the Leaves of the Cup 
oval and obtuſe: and Linnavus adds to that 
Diſtinction, Corollæ labio inferiore, longitudine, 
foris: Foxglove, with the Leaves of the Cup 


oval, and obtuſe, and with the lower Lip of the 
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Octob. Length of the Flower: this is a diſtinctive and 


perfectly peculiar Character. 

The Root is a thick Head, with innumerable 
long Fibres. 

The Stalk is five Foot high, rounded, but 
lightly ridged, and of a duſky green. 

The Leaves are long, narrow, ſomewhat hol- 
low'd, and extreamly numerous: they are placed 
very cloſe, but irregularly on the Stalks ; and 
their Colour is a dull green. 


The Flowers are placed as thick as they can 
ſtand, in a Spike of near a Yard in Length, and 
they gape open. Their Colour is that of ruſty 
Iron, a yellowiſh or rediſh brown, and they are 
of conſiderable Duration. | 


The Cup is cut deep into five Segments, 
the upper one of which is narrower than the 
others. 


The Flower itſelf is formed of one Petal; it is 
tubular in the lower Part, and divided at the 
Verge into two Lips. | 


The Filaments are four; they are inſerted 
into the Baſe of the Flower, and two are longer 
than the others; they are crown'd with But- 
tons divided into two Parts, and pointed at one 
End. | 

The Style is ſingle, and the Seeds are con- 
tained in an oval Capſule. The Claſs and Place 
of the Plant are eaſily known from this. The two 
longer Filaments place it among the Didynamia, 
and the Subdiviſion of thoſe Plants is form- 
ed upon the Condition of the Seeds, which in 
this are covered; it is therefore referred to the 


Angioſpermia, 


Culture of this FoxcLove. 


It is a Native of the warmer Parts of Europe, 
and the Eaſt; but lives very well throughout 
the Year in our Gardens. We ſhould, however, 
have ſo much Regard to its native Climate, as 
to chuſe a warm Spot of the Nurſery for its Pro- 
pagation; and a ſheltered Part of the Garden for 
it to flower. 

Let the Seeds be ſaved from a robuſt and large 
Plant; and when they have been carefully dry'd 
and harden'd upon a paper'd Shelf, let them be 
put up in Bags, in ſmall Quantities, and hung 
up for the Winter. 

In the March following let a Bed be dug up 
in a warm Part of the Nurſery, and the Seeds 
ſcattered on with an even hand, not too thick. 


The common Mould of the Seminary will an- 


| 


ſwer for this Purpoſe,” for they will rot in too 
rich a Soil. 

When the Plants come up let them be thin'd, 
and the Bed carefully weeded and refreſhed ar 
Times with a little Water. 


When the Plants are four Inches high, let a 


new Bed be dug up for them in a near Part of 


the Nurſery; and in the Evening of a cloudy 
Day, let them be taken up and planted in this 
at ſeven Inches Diſtance. 


Let the Bed be divided by Lines at this Diſ- 
tance, and the young Plants be taken up with a 
good Quantity of their original Mould. . 


Let them be planted in the new Bed with 
Care, and particular Regard had to the preſerve- 
ing the upright Straitneſs of the Stalk; becauſe on 


that a great Part of the Beauty of the Plant will 
depend. 


Let them be watered in their new Bed as ſoon 
as planted, and ſhaded by a Reed-hedge or Mat 
till they have taken Root. After this let the 
Bed be conſtantly and carefully weeded, and the 
Plants kept in a State of free Growth by frequent 
but moderate Waterings. 

In Autumn let them be removed into the 
Places where they are to flower, opening large 
Holes for them ; the beſt Compoſt is a Mix- 


Octob. 


— 


ture of equal Parts, of Garden Mould, and dry 


Paſture Earth. 


Let them be ſet upright in this, with a good 
Ball of their own Earth, and tied up to ſhort 
firm Stakes to ſecure their upright Growth. 


They will flower very boldly, and the fineſt: | 


of them ſhould be permitted to ripen Seeds. It 
is with theſe, as many other of the hardy fibroſe 
rooted European Kinds, they may be made either 
biennial or perennial, at the Pleaſure of the Gar- 
dener. | | 


If they be ſuffered to ſtand and ripen the 
vaſt Quantity of Seed which naturally follows that 
great Number of Flowers, the Root becomes 
quite exhauſted, and the Plant dies ; but if the 
Stalk be cut down before the Flowers fade, the 
Root will continue ſtrong for ſeveral Years. 


Therefore let the Gardener ſave ſome Seed from 
one Plant every Year, and let that be the talleſt 
and ſtouteſt of all; and let him cut down the 
others as ſoon as they are paſt their Beauty. From 
the Seeds thus ſaved from the beſt Plants, and 
ſowed every Year, he will have an improved Kind; 
and from the others, whoſe Stalks be cut down, 


| a large Increaſe by parted Roots. 3 
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o 
Of the Sleep of PLANTS. 


HE nightly Change of Poſture in the Leaves 

of the Lotus, deſcribed in this Number, is 

one of the many Inſtances of what is called the 

Sleep of Plants. This I have explained in a ſepa- 

rate Treatiſe * at large, on the following Prin- 
ciples: 

That the Leaves of certain Plants aſſume at 

Night a Diſpoſition different from that of the 


Day, has been long known : AcosTa records it | 


of the Tamarind; Al IN us of that Tree, and of 


the Abrus ; Glycine foliis pinnatis conjugatis, pinnis | 


ovatis oblongis, obtuſis; and from theſe, all who 
followed: ALPIN US extends the Obſervation to 
ſeveral other of the Egyptian Kinds; and LIx- 


"| NA&vusS has carried it much farther among the 
European. 


ALPIiNus conceived it a Proviſion of Na- 


ture for the Defence of the nobler Parts, the 


Flowers and Fruit : and he particularly obſerves 
of the Tamarind, that its Leaves embrace the 
tender Pods, 

This Opinion Ray diſclaimed, though he al- 
lowed the Fact: but Linn&us has adopted it. 
I think it will appear, upon a ſtrict Examina- 
tion, that the Change itſelf is a natural Effect, 
reſulting from the common Properties of Bodies, 
and their Operations upon one another ; and that 
the Author of Nature has in many Inſtances, 
made it effectual to that great Purpoſe ; though 
in others it happens equally, without anſwering 
any ſuch End. 

We ſee how far the Obſervations of earlier 
Writers carried the Diſcovery ; how much farther 
LinNAuUs: and I perſuade myſelf the Reader will 
accompany me with Satisfaction in a more deep 
Reſearch. 


Linn&vs has deſerved greatly of the World 
in this and other Inſtances, by tracing Nature's 
Steps, and recording thoſe Obſervations. To 
relate theſe Facts is to give the Hiſtory of Na- 
ture: but there is ſomething more within our 
Reach. The human Mind, daring, tho' weak, 
and inquiſitive under all its Limitations, ſeeks (and 
ſometimes not unhappily) their Cauſes. 

There have not been wanting from the Time 
when this Property in Vegetables was firſt regard- 
ed, ſome who have ſought its Origin; tho” all 
yet unſucceſsfully. Thoſe who ſuppoſed it the 
Effect of Heat and Cold, might for a long Time 
ſeem to have judged rightly ; but when we find 
the ſame Thing happen with equal Regularity in 


— 3 


Stoves, where there is no Change in the Tempe- 
rature of the Air, we are convinced that Opinion 
cannot be juſt. 


They were as far from Truth, who ſuppoſed 
the Health or Sickneſs of the Plant of any Con- 
ſequence in this Reſpect ; nor can I affirm, that 
I have found Nature in all Inſtances. confirm L1x- 
Nus's Obſervation, that it is more obvious in 
young Plants than old. 


It will appear from the following Trials, that 
the ſleeping and ſenſitive Plants are naturally al- 
lied; that their Motions, tho? differently brought 
on, are dependent. on the ſame Principle; that 


many of the Sleepers approach to the Quality of 


the Senſitives; and that all the Senſitives have 


theirs. 


This will ſhew the Subjects are connected, and 
the following Experiments will prove, that, with 
this Connection, the Principle of their Motion is 


alſo found. 


If we can cloſe the Abrus Leaves at Noon-day, 
and open them again at Pleaſure, the World will 


Ooh, 


own, we know the Principle of their Change of 


Poſition, 

If we can throw down, as well as cloſe the 
Leaves of the ſenſitive Plant, without a Touch, 
by removing the Power which keeps them erect, 
and expanded, it will be acknowledged the 
latent Principle of their Motion is allo under- 
ſtood. 

We always know the Cauſe of thoſe Effects 
we can ourſelves produce; and Experiments are 
the true Teſt of reaſoning. 

We ſee a great Number of Plants cloſe their 
Leaves at Evening. The Fact is as obvious as 
it is ſtrange: but we know every Effect has its 
Cauſe ; and we are to ſeek this, not by vague 
Conjecture ; but in the eſtabliſhed Properties of 


Bodies, and their known Influence in different 


Caſes, upon one another. 


The Structure of Plants we may eaſily know; 
and of no Part more perfectly than of the Leaves: 
for a good Microſcope ſhews their ſmalleſt Fibres. 

Between the two Skins of the Leaf, which are 
Continuations of the outer Rind of the Stalk, 
there run innumerable Fibres of a larger Kind; 
with Cluſters of more minute ones, in various 
Forms among them. 

The larger Veſſels are of a woody Subſtance, hol- 
low, and ſmaller all the Way from the Baſe of the 
Leaf: they are collected together in a compact 
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* Sleep of Plants explained, a Pamphlet lately publiſned. 
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Octob. Manner in the Footſtalk ; with delicate Cluſters | 


at its Baſe: and they are originally ſent from 
the Pith within the Stem. 

Theſe Fibres ſerve to ſupport the Leaf in its 
proper Poſition ; and therefore whatever external 
or internal Cauſe affects them, will change that 
Poſition. | 

This is the Conſtruction of the Part to be 
influenced; the Queſtion remains, what it is 
that affects it; and to know that we are to 
examine whatever may have ſuch Power. 


and variouſly influenced by Heat, Light, and 
Moiſture : the Air alſo itſelf being in a con- 
tinual State of Variation, its Alterations are 


to be conſidered as poſſible ſubordinate Cauſes | 


of Change. 

Theſe Things, and theſe only, come within 
Contact of Plants, or within the Sphere of In- 
fluence. Bodies do not affect Bodies, but on 


Contact, or within that Sphere: therefore the | fore falls on Light alone: and I have found 


Cauſe of the Change of Poſition in Leaves, 
is to be ſought among theſe Agents, and no 
other. 

They are naturally complicated, and they act 
on moſt Occaſions together, We are there- 


fore to obſerve, firſt, what Effects reſult from 


their mutual Combinations in a State of Na- 
ture: and having aſſigned in theſe Caſes the 
Effect to the proper and particular Cauſe, from 
this Power of that Agent, whichſoever it is, 
that acts thus in Concert with the reſt, we 
may deduce its Operations ſingly. 


Pinnated Leaves, ſuch as are compoſed of 
numerous Lobes, or ſmaller Leaves placed on 
a common Foot-ſtalk, are moſt remarkable for 
their Change of Poſition : it will be therefore 
beſt to wave all other Conſiderations here; and 
obſerve ſolely the Condition of theſe. 


The four Agents we have named are univer- 
ſal ; but we ſhall find their Operation differs in 
various Climates. In thele temperate Kingdoms, 
our native Plants which have pinnated Leaves, 
naturally hold the Lobes nearly horizontal, and 
ſhew but a moderate Senſibility in this Re- 
ſpect: in the hotter Regions, the uſual Poſition 
of the Lobes in theſe Plants is turning up- 
wards, and they are extremely ſuſceptible of 
Change of Poſture; in AÆAgypt molt of all: in 
the more Northern Nations, on the contrary, 
they ſcarce ever reach an horizontal Poſition, 
and they ſhew very urge Change on any Oc- 
caſion. 


As we ſee different Appearances in theſe 
Parts of Plants in hot, temperate, and cold 
Climates ; Obſervations of a like Kind ſhew, 
they are not leſs variouſly affected in the ſame 
Kingdom in rainy and fair Seaſons. In thoſe 
Places where there are regular Periods of rainy 
Weather, the Change in the Face of the pinna- 
ted Plants is very great, and certain: thoſe 
which in the fair Months carry their Lobes 
in an obtuſe Angle upwards, conſtantly hang 
them obtuſely downward in the Time of the Rains. 

3 


Theſe are the Obſervations of curious Voy- Octob. 


agers; and they have been confirmed by the — 


immediate Notice of Botaniſts in thoſe Places. 
The firſt would ſeem at once to give the Effect to 
Heat ; and the other to Moiſture : but farther 
Obſervation ſhews it is otherwiſe. LIN N ÆuS 
has juſtly obſerved, that the ſame Thing happens 


to Plants in the Stove, where there is no Alte- 


ration in Point of Heat ; and I have found by 
careful Tryal, that Moiſture has in the ſame Re- 
ſpect no Effect. I have for this Purpoſe watered 


| ſom Imoſt to Deſtructi | 
Leaves thus conſtrued are always ſurround- ome Plants almoſt to Deſtruction, and left others 


ed by the Air; and they are occaſionally of the ſame Kind dry; and no Alteration has 


been made by this : they all expand, or raile 
their Leaves in the Morning, and drop them 
in the Evening; at the ſame Hour and in 
the ſame Degree. 


Two of the four natural Agents, Heat and 


| Moiſture, are therefore excluded from any Share 


in this Effect: the Air is too univerſal, and it 
Changes too much depend on theſe to be 
admitted in the Reſearch. The Attention there- 


by many Experiments, that the Change of Po- 
ſition in the Leaves of Plants at dilterent Pe- 
riods of the Day and Night, is owing to this A- 
gent and no other. This is the Diſcovery I per- 
ſuade myſelf I have made; and I ſhall endeavour 
to ſhew, that it is founded on Reaſon, and ſup- 
ported by Experiments. 


Nor is there any thing ſtrange in this Effect, 
when duly examined. By excluding the ſup- 
poſed Cauſes, we have diſcovered the real, for 
there remained no other : and in examining the 


Subject, on the Principles here laid down, we 


ſhall find not only that no other Power could 


produce the Effect; but that Light inevitably 
muſt. 


Theſe are the Diſcoveries on which * ever- 


laſting Seal of Truth is ſtamped; which Reaſog 
| diftates; and which Experiments confirm. 


We have propoſed to ſearch the latent Principle 
of this Change in the Qualities of Bodies, and 
their natural Operations upon one another. 


We have ſhewn what is the Structure of Leaves 


in general: and it will now be proper to fix on 
ſome in particular : let us chuſe for this Pur- 
poſe an Agyptian Plant, ſince thoſe ſhew the 


Effect moſt of all; and among theſe none can be 


more proper than the Abrys, celebrated for it by 
the earlier Writers. 

The Leaf of the Abrus conſiſts of thirteen Pairs 
of Lobes, fixed by very ſhort and extreamly 
ſlender Footſtalks to the middle Rib; and this 
to the main Stem of the Plant. 


Examining its internal Structure by the Mi- 
croſcope, we find a Number of delicate Fibres, 
riſing from the central Part of the main Stem, 
and continued in a Courſe obliquely upwards, 
through the intermediate Parts, and to the 
Outſide of the Rind. Here they ſwell; and 
run into ſeveral regular Cluſters, ipreading 
downward and on each Side: and thele form 
(under the continued Covering of the Stem) the 


Baſe of the common Footſtalk, or middle Rib of 
the Leaf. 
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Which at any one Inſtant fall upon them 


From this Part they are carried in a ſmall com- 
pacted Bundle, ſtrait forward to the Extremity 
of the Rib; and there, as there is no odd 
Lobe to cloſe the Leaf, they terminate in a 
Point, covered by the common Integuments. 


From each Side of this middle Rib riſe the 
Footſtalks of the ſeparate Lobes. Theſe are 
formed of a Multitude of delicate Veſſels, ranged 
cloſe together, and are confined by the Covering, 
which is the common Rind of the Plant con- 
tinued to that Part. 


At the Baſe of each Lobe there is another 
complex Cluſter of Fibres: from this Part 
they are protended forward, ſtrait to the End 
of the Lobe; and they ſend out only ſlight Bran- 
ches into the ſeveral Parts of the Leaf 


This is the particular Structure of the Arus 
Leaf, as ſeen upon a careful Diſſection, and with 
a good Microſcope : it agrees with the general 
Conſtruction we have given before, as the com- 
mon Courſe of Nature in theſe Parts; and it 
will regularly explain the Change of Poſture 
in the Lobes, under the different Influence 
of Light. | 

Light is ſubtile, active, and penetrating : by 

the Smallneſs of its conſtituent Parts, it is 
capable of entering Bodies; and by the Vio- 
lence of its Motion, of producing great Effects 
and Changes in them. Theſe are not perma- 
nent, becauſe thoſe Rays which occaſion them 
are, in that Action, extinguiſhed, and loſt. 

Bodies may act on Light without Contact; 
for the Rays will be reflected when they come 
extremely near; but Light can act on- Bodies 
only by Contact; and in that Contact the 
Rays are loſt. 


The Change produced in the Poſition of the 


Leaves of Plants by Light, is the Reſult of 


a Motion occaſioned by its Rays among their 
Fibres : 


it adheres, and becomes immediately extin- 
guiſned. 


Theſe are the everlaſting and invariable Pro- 
perties of Light: and, according to theſe, the 
Change we attribute to it, being once effected, 
muſt be continued as naturally and as neceſſarily 
as it began, ſo long as the Light continues; and 
no longer. 

The raiſing of the Lobes in theſe Leaves 
will be owing to the Power of thoſe Rays 
: theſe 
become extinguiſhed ; but others immediately 
ſucceed to them, ſo long as the Air in which 
the Plant ſtands, is enlighrened. It ought there- 
fore to be ſeen, that in full Light, the Lobes 
continue in their moſt raiſed Poſition ; and 
that they droop from that in Proportion as 
the Light becomes leſs, 


This which appears neceſſary from the Powers 
of Light, and the Conſtruction of Leaves, is true 
alſo in Fact. 


We have ſeen that the Footſtalks of theſe 
Lobes, are Cluſters of Fibres protended from 


the Center of the Stem ; that they are con- 
Ne. 59. | 


to excite this Motion, the Light muſt 
touch thoſe Fibres; and where Light touches, 


| 


tinued through the Lobes; and that they lup- 


1S, 


The Effect of Light upon theſe Fibres is; 
the putting them into an inceſſant Vibration : 
this happens neceſſarily from the continual Im- 
pulſion and Extinction of the Corpuſcles, of 
which Light is compoſed, and the freſh Im- 


pulſion of others, upon the Extinction of the 
firſt, 


It cannot be, but that a Cluſter of delicate 
Fibres, affected inceſſantly by theſe Concuſſions, 
muſt be put into a vibrating Motion; and 
this will be greater, as the Light is more, 
and weaker as it is leſs. 

This Vibration is ſimple in the expanded 
Fibres; but it operates as variouſly as diſtin- 
guiſhably on thoſe Cluſters of them, which 
are placed at the Baſes of the main Rib, and 
of the ſeveral Footſtalks of the Lobes: 


It is on the Operation of Light upon theſe 
interwoven Cluſters of Fibres, that the Motion 


ſition depends; and conſequently, the Motion 


itſelf is various, according to the Conſtruction 
of thoſe Cluſters. 


put their Parts into a vibrating Motion; the 
Conſtruction of pinnated Leaves is ſuch as na- 
turally admits and propagates that Influence 
and the Cluſters of Fibres are as a Kind of 
Joints on which their Lobes are capable, un- 
der the Influence of Light, of a certain limited 
Motion. 


Ice, the natural Poſition of the Lobes in theſe 
pinnated Leaves is drooping. This is their 
Poſture of Repoſe; but in this they were not 
intended by the Author of Nature to remain; for 
Vegetation is very imperfectly performed, while 
they are in it. The Effect of Light is this Vi- 
bration, and the Alteration of Poſition in thoſe 
Lobes. This is the Doctrine here advanced, and 
this is ſupported by the following Experiments. 

I removed a Plant of the Abrus from a Stove, 
in the Evening of the ſeventh of Auguſt, and 
placed it in my Study, where it could have 
the Effect of moderate Day-light, without be- 
ing expoſed to the immediate Action of the Sun: 

This might be conceived the moſt natural and 
equable Degree of Light; and therefore fitteſt 
for the firſt Experiments. 


The Lobes of the Leaves were at Evening, 
when the Plant was brought in, fallen perpen- 
dicularly from the middle 'Rib, and cloſed to- 
gether by their under Sides. 

Thus they continued during the Night; in 
in a State of perfect Repoſe. Half an Hour af- 
ter Day- break they began to ſeparate; and in a 
Quarter of an Hour after Sun-riſe ſtood hori- 
zontally ; flat, and perfectly expanded. Long 
before Sun-ſet they began to droop again ; and 
toward the Evening they were cloſed under- 
neath, as at firſt, 

Next Day the Plant was ſet in a Room, 
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port them in their Poſition, We 6 


of the Leaves in gaining their different Po- 


The Effect of Light upon Bodies we ſee is to 


As the State of Water uninfluenced by Heat is 
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a. 


A COMPLEAT BODY 


Octob. where there was leſs Light. The Lobes were 


raiſed in the Morning ; but not to a horizontal 
Situation : and they drooped earlier at Evening. 


The third Day it was ſet in a South Window, 
open to the full Sun. Early in the Morning the 
Leaves had attained their horizontal Situation; 
by nine o'Clock they were raiſed conſiderably; 
and they continued in this State till toward 
Evening, when they by Degrees fell to the 
horizontal Situation ; and from that drooped 
gradually to the uſual State of Reſt, 


The fourth Day the Plant ſtood in the ſame 


Place, but the Sun did not appear. The Lobes 
obtained early their horizontal Situation, but 
did not riſe beyond it; and in the Evening 
they cloſed as ufually, below. 

Theſe Experiments ſhew the Effects of various 
Degrees of Light; at the ſame Time, that 
they prove the whole Change to be occaſioned 
by Light only. 

The Effect of moderate Light, that is, the 
Light of a bright Day out of the Sun-ſhine, 
is to raiſe the Lobes to an horizontal Po- 
ſition: leſs than this places them at an obtuſe 
Angle downward : more at an obtuſe Angle 
upwards. | | 


The fifth Day the Plant was ſet in a leſs 


enlightened Room: and the Leaves had ob- 
tained by nine o'Clock their Poſition at an obtuſe 
Angle downward : it was then brought into the 
lighter Room, and they roſe to the horizontal 
Situation in a Quarter of an Hour, It was after 
this removed tothe Window, where the Sun ſhone, 
and the Lobes were elevated as before: and 
being thence carried into the leſs light Room, 
they drooped again. All theſe Changes were 
produced between the Hours of nine and two ; 
the Weather being the ſame, and only the Place 
of the Plant changed. 

On the ſixth Day it remained in moderate 
Light; and kept its Leaves horizontal. 

On the ſeventh I made the final Experi- 
ment. | 

It appeared to me that if Light were the 
ſole Cauſe of the Motion, and Change of Po- 
ſition in the Leaves, then denying the Plant the 


Benefit of Light at any Time, muſt bring on that 
Change: that it would not be difficult to darken 
the Place where the Plant ſtood, at any Time: 


and that the Conſequence of this muſt be, if the 
Principles already laid down were true, a bringing 
on of the Change at any Time of the Day. This 
Experiment appeared as a juſt Proof of the fore- 
going Reaſonings. If Darkneſs would at any 
Time throw down the Lobes, the Syſtem of 
that Motion before delivered muſt be true; if 
not, all the Reaſonings muſt be falſe. 


The Aſſent of the World muſt alſo depend 
on this: Deductions of Reaſon may be dil- 
puted, bur it will be allowed certainly, that 
we underſtand the Cauſe of a Change which 
we can produce. | 


In the Evening of the ſixth Day I ſet the | 
Plant in a Book- caſe, on which the Morning- 


1 


— 


Sun ſhines; and throwing open the Doors, left O&ob, 


— 


the whole to Nature. The ſucceeding Day was —— 


bright. The Lobes which had mer in their 
drooping Poſition at Evening, and continued {6 


during the Night: began to open early in the 


Morning, and by Nine o'Clock they had paſſed 
their horizontal Situation, and were elevated in 
the uſual Manner, 

I then ſhut the Doors of the Bookcaſe : the 
Plant was by this left in Darkneſs ; and on open- 
ing them an Hour afterwards, the full Change 
had happened ; the Lobes were all drop'd, and 
it was in the ſame State that it would have 
ſhewn at Midnight. 

On the opening of the Doors the Change 
began very ſoon: and in twenty Minutes the 
Lobes had obtained their elevated Situation, 
This Experiment I have ſince many Times re- 
peated, and always with the ſame Succeſs. 

It is in our Power therefare to bring on this 


| State of Repoſe at Pleaſure ; and by the Admiſ- 


ſion or Excluſion of Light, to make the Plant ar 
our own Time, put on all its Changes, from the 
drooping to the moſt elevated Poſition of the 
Lobes. 

We know that in theſe Experiments, Light 


| alone is the Cauſe : we are therefore certain, 
that what is called the Sleep of Plants, is the 


Effect of the Abſence of Light alone, and that 
their various intermediate States are owing to its 
different Degrees. | 

This being explained, a ſecond Diſcovery fol- 
lows naturally. The Motion of the ſenſitive 
Plant, at the Cauſe of which no Philoſopher has 
hitherto ventured a Conjecture, is in a great mea- 
ſure owing to the ſame Principles : and the Ex- 
planation of it, which before the Effect of Light 
upon the Leaves of Plants was thus ſhewn, muſt 


have been enveloped in impenetrable Obſcurity, 


may now be regularly purſued. 


The ſenſitive Plant, befide its ſingular Quality 


of cloſing and dropping its Leaves upon the 
Touch, is ſubject to the ſame Changes with the 
Abrus, and thoſe other Kinds, we have named 
from the Effect of Light. 


Plants which ſuffer this Change from the Ef. 
fect of Light, may, though they do not univer- 
ſally, ſhew it alſo from Motion; and all Plants 
which are capable of it by Motion, ſuffer it 
allo from the Abſence of Light. 


Light gives their Leaves that Poſition, from 
which they are to be thrown by a Touch: and 


the Abſence of Light takes the ſame Effect with 


that Touch; though in a ſlower manner. 


The ſenſitive Plant at Noon Day, has its 
Leaves raiſed and expanded. The Footſtalks 
make an acute Angle with the main Stem, and 


the two Leaves which grow on each of the firſt 


or lower ones, ſtand remote from one another. 
The Lobes which compoſe theſe, are about twel-'e 
Pair to each, and thele alſo ſtand in an horizontal 

Direction. 
Thus the young Plant appears in the middle 
Hours of Day. At the Approach of Evening, 
the 


. 


** 


FUND NIN 


Octob. the Lobes begin to draw themſelves together up- 
wards, as in the Parkinſonia, and the middle 


Rib of each approaches toward the other: at 
Night the Lobes are as entirely ſhut upwards, 
as thoſe of the Abrus downwards : the two Ribs 
are placed cloſe to each other, and the Foetſtalk 
which ſupports them both, hangs down. 

This is the State of Repoſe of the ſenſitive 
Plant: into this it falls every Night naturally; 
and into this it may, in the ſame Manner as the 
Abrus, be thrown at Noon Day in a darken'd 
Tack : | 

As we have ſeen the Cauſe of this Change in 
the Abrus, to be Light, and have traced the 
Manner of its Operation; it is eaſy to follow it 


alſo in the ſenſitive Plant, through the ſame 


| Courſe of Enquiry. 

At the Baſe of the Footſtalk, where it joins 
the main Stem, there 1s a Cluſter of complex Fi- 
bres : theſe have riſen from the medullary Part, 
and pierced the woody Sides of the Stem. 

From this complex Cluſter, the Fibres pro- 
ceed in a ftrait Line up the Footſtalk, till at 
the Head of that, where the two Leaves riſe, 
there is another ſuch Cluſter : thence the Fibres 
run ſtrait the Length of the main Ribs, and 
ſend out on each Side other Cluſters at the Baſe 
of every Lobe. From theſe the more minute Fi- 
bres run ſtrait through the Leaf, and ſend out 
lateral Shoots. 

This the Microſcope diſcovers plainly, and 
this ſhews that not only the natural Motions of 
the ſenſitive Plant, are the ſame with thoſe of 
the Abrus and others; but that the Conſtruc- 
tion alſo is the ſame in its Kind; though more 
complex. | | 
In the Night the ſenſitive Plant is not capa- 
ble of the common Motion on the Touch, for 
the Leaves are already in the Condition where- 
to they would be reduced by it. In the Day 
they riſe and ſpread : and 'tis then the ſtrange 
Effect appears on touching them. 

Light expands the Lobes, ſeparates the Ribs, 
and raiſes the Footſtalks. It does this, by put- 
ting all the Parts of them in a vibrating Motion. 
This we have ſeen in the Abrus, is principally 
effected by means of thoſe Cluſters of Fibres 
which are placed at the Baſes of the Footſtalks. 
In this Plant, as there are no leſs than three 
Sets of thoſe Cluſters, the Effects of the ſame 
Principle are naturally much greater than in the 
Abrus, where there is only one. 

The Vibration of the Parts is that which 
keeps the Leaves of the ſenſitive Plant in their 
expanded and elevated State: this is owing to 
a delicate Motion continued through every Fibre 
of them. When we touch the Leaf, we give it 
another Motion more violent than the firſt : this 
overcomes the firſt: the Vibration is ſtopped 
by the rude Shock; and the Leaves cloſe, and 
their Footſtalks fall, becauſe that vibrating Mo- 
tion is deſtroyed, which kept them elevated and 
expanded, 

That the Power of Motion in the ſenſitive 
Plant depends upon the Effect of Light on the 


expanded Surface of the Leaves, is certain; for Octob. 


till they are expanded, they have no ſuch Power. 
The young Leaves, even when grown 10 half an 
Inch in Length, have no Motion on the Touch, 
though rough and ſudden. 


To propagate the Motion when the Leaves 
are in a State to ſhew it, there requires a per- 
fect and confirmed State of thoſe Cluſters of Fi- 
bres lodged at their Baſe. This is evident : for 
when the young Leaf has firſt come into the 
State of Vibration, a Touch will make its Lobes 
cloſe z; but the Effect is not continued down the 
Footſtalk, till it is more confirmed. No ſhock 
on the young Leaf will affect the Footſtalk be- 
fore it is expanded: hence the Cluſters of Fibres 
at the Baſes of the Lobes firſt acquire their due 
Condition for Motion, and afterwards thoſe at 
the Head of the main Footſtalk. 


As there requires a due Firmneſs to give the 
Cluſters of Fibres this Suſceptibility of Motion, 
and Power of propagating it farther, there needs 
alſo a Concurrence of favouring Circumſtances, 


to preſerve them in that delicate State wherein 


they are capable of exerting theſe Powers. 

The cold Air hardens the Fibres, and impairs 
their Power of Motion. The ſenſitive Plant 
becomes more languid in this Reſpect, when 
removed out of the Stove. 

The Correſpondence between this Motion, and 
what Linn vs has called the Sleep of Plants, 
or their natural cloſing of their Leaves at 
Night, appears alſo in this Inſtance: for as the 
ſenſitive by being removed out of the Stove, 
loſes in ſome degree the Quality of cloſing its 
Leaves on the Touch, the Tamarind by the 
ſame Change loſes in great part its Quality of 
cloſing the Leaves at Evening. This is proba- 
bly owing to the Juices ſtagnating in the Cluſters 
of Fibres, and to the Contraction of the Bark 
by Cold. | 

The Communication of Motion is leſs from 
the Lobes to the Footſtalk; and greater from 
the Footſtalk to them. The greateſt Shock is 
given to the Plant by a rude Touch of the 
Stem: but even this does not affect the unex- 
panded or young Leaves. 


The Analogy between the Effect of a ſudden 


Motion, and of the Abſence of Light, is con- 
firmed alſo by this; for as Light decays natu- 
rally at Evening, or artificially by ſhutting up 
the Plant, the Lobes firſt cloſe, and the Foot- 
ſtalks afterwards fall. 

The Power of abſolute Darkneſs is greater on 
the ſenſitive Plant, than that of the rudeſt Touch. 
The rudeſt Touch will only cauſe the Lobes of 
the ſeparate Leaves to cloſe, and the Footſtalks 
to hang down: the two Leaves will remain far 
aſunder. The Effect of abſolute Darkneſs ex- 
ceeds this; for the two Leaves cloſe alſo abſo- 
lutely together, and it appears as if the Foot- 
ſtalk ſupported only one. This proves that the 
Expanſion of thoſe Parts depends ſolcly upon 
the Effect of Light; and that although it may 
be diſturbed by a ſuperadded and ruder Mo- 


tion, 
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Octob. tion, yet it can be taken away abſolutely only 


by Darkneſs; by the Defect of that to which 


alone it was owing. 
Theſe Experiments every one may eaſily re- 


peat : the Obſervations will be familiarly made by 


any. who have Stoves : they are conſtant and in- 
variable, and the Concluſions from them are cer- 
tain; for no other Cauſe intervenes, 

The Effect of Light is continual while the 
Light continues. The Plant therefore whoſe 
Leaves have been thrown down, and cloſed by 
this rude Shock, is immediately affected by 
the Light, as at its firſt Appearance in the 


Morning, or as on its Admiſſion, when the 


Leaves had been cloſed by artificial Darkneſs. 
The Vibration begins; and if the Light be at 
its full Strength, the Expanſion and Elevation 
of the Lobes is ſo quick, that one may almoſt 
look upon the Plant and ſee it. A few Minutes 
often perfects it. 


That the Touch of the Leaves no other way 
affects them than by a Motion greater than their 


own internal Vibration, is plain from this, that 


if they be touched with a Finger in ſo delibe- 
rate and gentle a manner as not to move them, 
no Effect is produced: and, on the other hand, 
if they be any other Way moved, the full Ef- 
fect follows. 


If the Pot be ſhook, though no part of the 
Plant be touched, the Leaves cloſe, and their 
Footſtalks fall: or if the Wind blow them, the 
Effe&t is the ſame. 


Hence it is certain that the Expanſion of the 
Lobes, and Elevation of the Footſtalks in theſe 
pinnated Plants, is occaſioned ſolely by that vi- 
brating Motion, in which their Parts are kept 
by the continual Impulſes of Light : and con- 
ſequently, that in all of them they collapſe or 
ſink on the Abſence of Light ; and in the more 
delicate Kinds upon the Shock of any ruder 
Motion, which for the preſent ſtops that Vibra- 
tion. 

Hence alſo the different Appearance of pin- 
nated Leaves in various Climates is underſtood ; 
and may be aſſigned to its true Cauſe, which 1s 
the different Degree of Light. 

In the brighter Regions the Lobes are expand- 
ed, not becauſe of the Heat, but becauſe the 
Light is ſtrong : in the northern Kingdoms they 
droop, not from Cold, but becauſe the Air 1s 
leſs enlightened : in the rainy Seaſons they alſo 
droop, but it is not from the Moiſture, but the 
Darkneſs of the Weather; and in Egypt they are 


moſt raiſed of all, not becauſe it never rains, Octob 


but becauſe the Light is conſtant. 


The Abrus placed in a ſouth window perfectly 
ſhews this; for the Expanſion and Elevation of 
its Leaves is proportioned always to the Degree 
of Light, and conſequently it is affected by the 
cloudy or clear Weather, though the Plant re- 
main in the ſame Place. 


The Lobes begin to riſe before the Sun is a- 
bove the Horizon, becauſe the Air is enlightened 
in a proportioned Degree; and they begin to 
cloſe again long before it ſets, becauſe in the 


South Window the Shadow of the Building 


darkens the Air about them. 


In rainy Weather the Leaves wear the ſame 
Appearance they would in a Plant native of a 
Country where there are Seaſons of Rain; they 
never at any Time of the Day reach the horizon- 
tal Poſition, and they droop much earlier in the 
Afternoon, and begin to expand much later in 
the Morning. 

The ſenſitive Plant which in theſe Experiments 


was placed near the Abrus, was affected in the 


ſame Manner : and by repeated and careful Exa- 
mination, I have always found, that in both 
theſe and in all others, the Degree of Elevation, 
or Expanſion in the Lobes, is exactly propor- 
tioned to the Quantity of Light; as it is ſolely 
dependent on it. 

When the ſenſitive has been kept out of a 
Stove ſome Days, and has loſt ſome part of its 
Power of Motion, if the Leaf be touched ſoftly, 
and the Force increaſed gradually, it will bear 
a great deal without drawing up the Lobes; but 
at the ſame Time a much leſs Preſſure given with 
a ſudden Stroke, will occaſion their cloſing. 

In this manner we may alſo trace the Extent 
and Progreſs of the Motion according to the 
Force; a ſlighter Shock raiſing only the Lobes 


that are touched, a harder the oppoſite ones, and 
ſo the whole. 8 


This Quality in the Leaves of Plants, as their 


general Structure is the ſame, and the ſame Agent 
operates univerſally, ought to be found in all: 
though in various Degrees, according to the Con- 
ſtruction of their Parts. In this, as all the pre- 
ceding Inſtances, juſt Obſervation confirms the 
Principles deduced from Reaſon. In ſome it is 
greater, in others leſs: in many obvious to the 
common Eye, in others difficultly perceived by 
the moſt accurate; but on a ſtrict and cloſe Exa- 
mination, I have not found any Plant or Tree 
wholly unaffected by it. 3 
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Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


PY 


1. WHITE INDIA 
T* general Aſpect of this Plant never fails 


to command the Attention of the Cu- 
rious, though it has nothing of the 


Fig. I. Appearance of a Flower. 


Pl. 60. 
Fig. 2, 


moſt have named it. 


The old Writers could not know it, for 
*tis Native only of the Weſt-Indies; but all 
who have written on the Plants of that Part 
of the World, have mentioned it. Sir Hans 


SLoan calls it, Heliotropium maritimum minus folio | 


glanco flore albo : Glaucous-leav'd, white-flower'd, 
ſmall Sea Heliotrope. 

Linn @vus, Heliotropium foliis lanceolato-linearibus 
glabris avenits ſpicis conjugatis: narrow-leav'd He- 
liotrope with conjugate Spikes, and ſmooth vein- 
leſs Leaves. 

The Root is compoſed of numerous white 
Fibres connected to a ſmall Head. | 
The Stalk is round, ſmooth, of a greyiſh 
green, and ten Inches high. 

The Leaves ſtand in Pairs; and they are 
oblong, narrow, undivided at the Edges, ob- 
tuſe, ſmooth, fleſhy, and of a blueiſh green. 

The Flowers terminate the Stalk in a double 
Spike, turning down and curling back each Way; 
and numerous others riſe from the Boſoms of the 
Leaves. They are ſmall, white; and at Evening 
have a very fragrant Scent, 

Each has its little Cup, form'd of one Leaf 
tubular at the Baſe, and cut into five ſmall Seg- 
ments at the Edge. 


— YITEITVIEN 


This is a very delicate and pretty Plant; 
unlike its European Kindred, for they are robuſt 
and rough, but ſuperior to them all in Beauty. 

Till the Diſcovery of America, it could not be 
known to the botanical Writers, for it is not 
Native any where elſe; but ſince that Time 
Mox1son calls it, Sym- 
phitum ſive pulmonaria non maculata foliis glabris acu- 
minatis flore patulo ceruleo, a Name firſt given it 
by PLUKENET. ö 


— Ä 


N HELIOTR OP E. 


The Flower is formed of one Petal : this 
is tubulat at the Baſe, and at the Rim is cut into 
five obtuſe Segments; and the opening at the 
Top of the Tube is cho by five convergent 
Scales, 

The Filaments are five; they are very ſhort, 
they ſtand in the Mouth of the Flower, and have 
\ ſmall covered Buttons. 

The Style is ſingle, and four naked Seeds fol- 
low : the Cup is their only Defence. 


to the Pentandria Monogynia of LINNEUS, his 
fifth Claſs and its firſt Section. 


Culture of this Hz1ioTrROPE, 


It is a Native of the warmer Parts of the Weſt 
Indies, and lives on the ſandy Shores an Annual. 

This directs our Culture. Let Seeds be pro- 
cured from its native Country, and ſown in a 
Pot of ſome light Compoſt, mixed with one third 
Part Sand, and wetted with a little Brine. 

Let the Pot be ſet up to the Rim in a Bark 
Bed; and when the young Plants are three Inches 
high, let them be tranſplanted into ſeparate Pots. 
They muſt be watered and ſhaded till they have 
taken Root, and afterwards brought into the 
Stove. They will ripen Seeds here with good Ma- 
nagement : but the beſt Plants are produced from 
thoſe brought from the native Place. 


PULMONARIA, 


Linn Aus, more correctly, Pulmonaria calycibus 
abbreviatis foliis lanceolatis obtuſiuſculis: obtuſe 
lanceolate-leav'd Pulmonaria with ſhort Cups, 

The Root is long, and hung with many Fibres. 

The firſt Leaves are broad, oblong, and 
ſmooth, they riſe without Footſtalks, and are 
of a very fine green. 

The Stalk is eight Inches high, and is tender, 
and of a pale green. 

The Leaves ſtand alternately upon it, and 


Numb. LX. 
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The five Filaments and ſingle Style refer this 
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ORob, they have no F e ; they are narrower 


Pl. 60. 


Fig. 3. 


Pl. Go, 
Fig. 4. 


than thoſe from the Root, oblong, and waved 
lightly at the Edges, broadeſt toward the middle, 
and obtuſe. 


The Flowers are numerous, they form a hand 
ſome Head upon the Summit of the Stalk, 


and each has its ſeparate very ſlender Footſtalk. 
They are large, and of a delicate blue, with 
ſome Tinge of purpliſh. 

Each ſtands in a ſmall Cup, formed of one 
Leaf, and cut into five light Segments. 

The Body of the Flower is formed of one Pe- 
tal; it is long, hollow, and widens from the 
Baſe to the Rim, where it is cut lightly into 
five Segments, and the Mouth is perfectly open. 

The Filaments are five, they are very ſhort, and 
they have upright convergent Buttons. 

The Style is ſingle, and the Flower is followed 


by four naked Seeds. 


dee 


Ob, 


The five Filaments and ſingle Style refer 


this to the Pentandria Monogynia of Linn us. 


Culture of this PULmoNaR 1a. 


It is a Native of Virginia, where it thrives beſt in 
a looſe dry Soil. With us it lives perfectly well 
throughout the Year in the open Borders, and is 
eaſily propagated by parting the Roots at Au- 
tumn. 
| The firſt Stock is beſt raiſed from Seed, which 
ripens very well here, and ſhould be ſown in Sep- 
tember in a Nurſery-bed. From thence the young 
Plants ſhould be removed the following April 
to the Places where they are to remain. 
Every Year they ſhould be taken up and 
planted again in ſome freſh Mould. The beſt 


Seaſon for this is early in Spring. 


3 INDIAN B O RA G E. 


This is one of the Eaſt Indian Herbs which 
differ ſo extremely from the European Kinds of the 
ſame Genera, that we cannot wonder Writers 
who ſaw the Plants imperfe&, or judged of 
them imperfectly, referred them to wrong Kinds. 
IsNarD has named this Cynoglofſoides ; and P. u- 
KENET, more ſenſible of his not ſeeing the true 
Character, refers it to no Genus, but calls it, 
Anchuſe degeneris facie Indie Orientalis herba quadri- 
capſularis: an Eaſt-Indian Quadricapſular Plant, 
with the Aſpect of baſtard Alkanet. 

Linn vs, who could trace the true Characters 
under an unlike Outſide, refers this to the Bo- 
rage, and calls it, Borago foliis ramificationum ap- 
pofitis, calycinis foliolis ſagittatis : Borage with the 
Leaves in Pairs upon the Branches, and the Cup 
Leaves arrow- headed. 

The Root is compoſed of numerous thick 
Fibres, connected to a ſmall Head. 


The Stalk is round, of a pale green, up- 


right, and divided into many Branches. 

The Leaves ſtand alternate on the main Stalk, 
and in Pairs upon the young Shoots. They are 
oblong, and of a freſh green. 

The Flowers are minute, but the Cup Leaves 
extremely ſingular ; they riſe ere, they are of 


an arrow-headed Shape, and are ſtain'd delicately | 


V 


Every Gardener knows in what Rank to 
hold the Sowbreads, and all the botanical 
Writers have deſcribed them. 

This has been diſtinguiſhed by the Name 
Cyclamen folio anguloſo, from the angulated Form 
of its Leaves; and Serotinum, from its late Seaſon 
of flowering. C. Bavuine calls it, Cyclamen He- 
dere folio; and our PARK IxsoN, Cyclamen Hederæ 
foliis autumnale : autumnal Sowbread with Leaves 
like Ivy. 

Lid x æus does not allow the ſuppoſed ſpecifick 
Diſtinction between this and the round leav'd 


Kind. He obſerves that there are ſo many Va- 


rieties with Leaves between round and angu- 
lated, in all Degrees and Forms, that there is 
no fixing the Boundary of the Diſtinction. He 
gives to all the: European Kinds the Name - 


clanien corolla retroflexa : Cyclamen with the Flower 


with crimſon. 

The Flower is a of a ſingle Petal, the 
lower Part is tubular, and it is divided deeply i into 
five Segments at the Edge. The Opening is 


ſtopped up by a Crown, compoſed of five obtuſe 


and convergent Scales. 


The Filaments are five, they converge alſo, 


and have oblong Buttons, which are fixed to their 
inſide about the middle. 


The Style is ſingle, and there follow each 


Flower four naked Seeds. 
The five Filaments and ſingle Style refer the 
Plant to the Pentandria Monogynia of Linn aus. 


Culture of this Box ace. 


It is a Native of the Eaſt and Weſt-Tndies ; an 
Annual; and with us muſt be raiſed from 
Seed in a Pot of light Compoſt, ſet up to 
the Rim in a Bed of Tanner's Bark. 

The Beginning of March is the beſt Time 


| for ſowing the Seeds. 


The young Plants muſt be often watered ; 
when they are three Inches high, they ſhould 


be removed into ſeparate ſmall Pots; and when 


they have ſtood ſhaded in the ſame Bark-bed till 
well rooted, they muſt be removed into the Stove 
where they are to flower, 


CYCLAMEN. 


turned back. 


The Root is very large, and black on the Out⸗ 
fide, but white within; and is rounded, but 
depreſſed. 

The Leaves are numerous and not inelegant; 
they are large, oblong, angulated in various Man- 
ners, and waved or indented at the Edge. Their 
Colour on the upper Side is a deep green, with 
ſome Blotches of white; on the under Part they 
are purple or crimſon: they ſtand on long, thick, 
but not ſtrong rediſh Footſtalks. 

The Flowers riſe ſingly on long, naked Foot- 
ſtalks; they are large, of a very ſingular Form, 
and of a beautifu! Violet Blue. 


rounded ſmall Cup, divided into five little Seg- 
ments. 


The Flower is compoſed of one Petal. -., The 
tubular 


Each has a 


WM 
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Ofob. tubular Part is rounded and ſwelled, and the 
—— Verge is compoſed of five large lanceolate Seg- 


Pl. 60. 


Fig. 5. 


ments, with a prominent Neck. The Segments 
turn up. 

The Filaments are five, and they ſtand in the 
Neck of the Flower. | | 

Their Buttons are upright, acute, and con- 
vergent. | | 

The Style is ſingle, and longer than the Fila- 
ments, and the Fruit a round large Berry, which 
contains ſeveral angulated and ſomewhat oval 
Seeds, i | 
The five Filaments and ſingle Style refer the 
Plant to the Pentandria Monog ynia of Linne@vs, 
his fifth Claſs, and its firſt Section. 


Culture of this Cyclamen. 


It is a Native of many of the northern Parts of 
Europe, and bears all Seaſons in our open Borders. 
| The true Method of propagating it is by Seed: 
this ſhould be ſaved from the fineſt F lowers, and 
ſowed on a Piece of Gdund in the Nurſery, open 
to the Morning Sun. 


The Progreſs of the Plant to Perfection is very 
ſlow ; but the Gardener who has Patience, will this 
Way obtain beautiful Flowers. The fineſt are to 


be preſerved for the diſtin& Beds, the reſt diſperſed 
in leſs conſpicuous Places; and once a Year they 


g PURPLE CORTUSRA 


This, tho' with ſomething of the Weed Aſpect, 


is a conſpicuous and handſome Plant; and long 
ſince made its way into our Gardens; whence a 


worſe Taſte, prefering Novelty to Beauty, has now 


almoſt baniſhed it. 
The earlier Writers all mention it. MaTHiot us 


calls it Cortuſa, and moſt continue the Denomina- 


tion, with the Addition of that Author's Name, 


Cortuſa Matbioli. C. Baunixk more diſtinctly calls | 


it, Sanicula montana, latifolia, laciniata: broad- 
leav'd, laciniated, mountain Sanicle. 
Linn us preſerves the Mathiolan Name Cortuſa, 


and adds as the Diſtinction of this Species, Caly- 


cibus corolla brevioribus: Cortuſa, with the Cups 
ſhorter than the Flower, there being a new diſco- 


vered Siberian Kind, in which they are longer. 


The Root is compoſed of innumerable duſky 


Fibres connected to a ſmall Head. 
The Leaves riſe in a fine large Cluſter, and 
are in their Form and Colouring very elegant. 


Their Footſtalks are long, and rediſh ; they are 
broad, deeply jagged at the Edges, and of a fine 


green on the upper Side, but greyiſh underneath. 
The Stalk is round, upright, and eight Inches 
high. 
The Flowers crown its Summit in a very ele- 


gant Head ; they are about ten in Number; and 


Each Flower has a Cup form'd of one Leaf, 
cut at the Rim into five Segments. 

The Body of the Flower is form'd of one Petal, 
tubular a little Way ; and divided into five large 
and elegant Segments, with as many Tubercles 
at the Baſe, 

The Filaments are five, and they are very ſhort; 
and their Buttons of a ſingular Structure; they are 
compoſed of two Plates; and fixed to the Outſide 
of the Filaments. 

The Style is ſingle; and the Fruit is an oval 
Capſule with many Seeds. 

The five Filaments ard ſingle Style refer the 
Plant to the Pentandria Monogynia of Linw æus, 
his fifth Claſs, and its firſt Section. 


wg” ce * 


Culture of this Cok Tusa. 


It is a Native of the northern Parts of Europe; 
| and requires no ſhelter in our Gardens! it mult 
| be planted in an open Situation; and in the com- 
mon Mould. 

| The Roots increaſe abundantly; and no Way is 
ſo ready as the parting them for increaſing the 
Plant; nor is there any Advantage in raiſing it 
from Seed, for the Flower admits no Variation. 
There is this farther Diſadvantage, that the 


each having its long delicate Footſtalk, they ſpread | Seeds ripen poorly with us. The Plants ſhould 


out, and droop downwards ; they are large, of a 
delicate purple, and have a light Fragrance. 


„ ORIENTAL 


The Singularity and celebrated Virtues of this 


| be allowed a Foot Diſtance, and often watered, 


OPHIORHIZA 


The Root is extreamly long, lender, and va 


- Plant, muſt give it a Place in the Collections of || riouſly twiſted. Its Bark is of a rediſh brown. 


the Curious, for it can claim little Praiſe on the 


Account of Beauty. 
The earlier Writers did not know it. K/EMPFER 


in his Amenitates Exotice, names it, under the In- 


dian Term, mungos radix. 

Lixxæ us firſt treated it botanically: he gave 
it the Name Ophiorhiza, eſtabliſhed the Characters 
of a regular Genus, and added as the Diſtinction 
of this Species, foliis lanceolato ovatis : Ophiorhiza, 


with lanceolate but nearly oval Leaves. This 


diſtinguiſhes it from the Plant called Nitra, which 


is truly an Ophiorhiza, but has abſolutely oval 
Leaves. 


4 


The Pith white and hard. The Taſte is bitter 
beyond all other known Subſtances, and tha Ma- 
layans hence call it by a Name which ſignifies 
in their Language, the Gall of the Earth, as we 
do Gentian. 

The Stalk is round, tender, jointed, tolerably 
upright, and fifteen Inches high: The Colour is 
a yellowiſh green, but the Joints are red. 

The Leaves are placed in Pairs, and are large, 
broad, but lanceolated; undivided at the Edges, 
ſharp pointed, and of a delicate green. 

The Flowers are very minute, and their Co- 
lour is a faint red; they are placed in little Cluſters 

at 


| ſhould be all taken up, and planted in new Mould, 


—— 8 * — 4 


A COMPLEAT. B O D Y. 3 


— 


Octob. at the Tops of {mall Shoots, from the Boſoms of 


the Leaves. 


Each Flower has its s Cup formed of one Leaf, 
permanent, and cut at the Rim into five equal 
Segments. 


The Flower is formed of one Petal, hollow. 


and cut at the Verge into five ſmall expanded 


Segments. Five Filaments occupy the Centre; 
they are inſerted into the Tube, and equal it in 
Length; and they have oblong Buttons. 
The Style is ſingle, longer than the Filaments, 
thickeſt in the upper Part, and there divided into 
two Heads. It riſes from a double Rudiment, 
which ripens into a Capſule compoſed of two 
broad obtuſe Lobes, which ſpread out, and ſplit 
inwards. 

The Seeds are numerous, and angulated. 

The five Filaments and ſingle Style refer the 
Plant to the Pentandria Monogynia of Linn vs, 


in a Pot of rich Mould in a Bark-bed: 


his fifth Claſs, and its firſt Section. | 


Culture of this OrnioRnIzZa, 


It is a Native of many Parts of the Faft * | 
and is there familiarly known, and in great Repute 
againſt Poiſons. They have a fabulous Story, 


that its Virtues were diſcovered by the Creature, 


whence it is vulgarly named ; Mungos, which, they 


ſay, eats it, when bit by a Viper. 


We know how to laugh at theſe Tales ; but 
we may underſtand by this that the Plant is fo well 
known, that Seeds may be eaſily procured with- 
out Danger of Miſtake ; and they will ſhoot freely 
the 
ſhould be tranſplanted at three Inches high 4 
ſeparate Pots; and after they are well rooted, and 
tolerably grown, they ſhould be removed i into the 


| Stove to flower. 


7. TRIFID CONVOLVULUS, 


This a Plant we owe to the Diligence of 


' thoſe who have viſited the American Iſlands in 
the Purſuit of Science. Its Singularity and Beauty 
equally entitle it to a Place in our Gardens. 


The earlier Writers could not know it: it is 
figured by Sir Hans SLoanz under the Name of 


Convolvulus folio lanato tripartito: Lix x vs re- 


Fers it alſo to the Convolvulus Kind ; and adds 


as the Diſtm&ion of the Species, foliis trilobis 


tomentoſis, caule Iannginoſo + woolly Convolvulus, 
with trilobated Leaves, 


The Root is long and white, oy runs a great 
Way under the Surface. 


The Stalk is round, weak, of a pale green, 
covered 'with -a white downy Matter : when ſup- 


ported among Buſhes, it will riſe to a very con- 
ſiderable Height. 


The Leaves ſtand alternately, and remote ; 
they have long Footſtalks, whitiſh, and downy 
at the main Stem, and riſing in an acute 
Angle. 

The Leaves themſelves are large, broad, di 
vided almoſt to the Baſe into three Lobes, which 


are broad, ſharp pointed, and undivided at the 


Edges. Their Colour is alſo a whitiſh green, 
and they are thick, covered wm the lame woolly 
Down. 

The Flowers ſtand ſingly on long Footſtalks, 
riſing from the Boſoms of the Leaves; and they 
are large, and of a beautiful purple. 

Each has its Cup formed of a ſingle Leaf, cut 
into five Segments at the. Edge. 

The Flower. is formed bf one Petal, and is 
long, hollow, and undivided at the Rim. 

The Filaments are five; they are ſhort, and 
are crowned with flatted oval Buttons. 

The Style is ſingle, but crowned with two 
Heads; and the Fruit an oblong Capſule, with 
Everal large Seeds. 


The five Filaments and ſingle Style hes this 
Plant among the Pentandria Monog ynia of Lix- 
us, the fifth of his Claſſes, and its firſt Sec- 


tion. 


Culture of this ConvoLvulvs. 


It is a Native of Jamaica, and other warm 
Parts of the Weſt Indies, and loves a looſe rich 
Soil. With us it muſt be raiſed from Seeds ; 
and allowed the Heat of a Stove ; but its Ma- 
nagement is eaſy to thoſe who have this Advan- 
tage, and it will make a very elegant Appear- 


| ance among the other Plants when Ee to 


flower. 

The Seeds muſt be obtained from ſome of the 
Iſlands where it is native, and ſown in March 
upon ſome of the light Compoſts, in a Pot.. This 
muſt be ſet up to the Rim in a . and 


at Times gently watered. 


When the young Plants appear they Tg be 
thinned, if they riſe too cloſe, and often refreſhed 
with Water; but it muſt be given a little at a 
Time, and with the utmoſt Care; for if the 
Plants are too much wetted when ſo young, they 
never thrive well afterwards. 

At three Inches high they muſt be tranſplanted 
into ſeparate Pots. Theſe muſt be ſet up to the 


| Rim in the Bark-bed, as the others, and a Mat 
muſt be drawn over the Glaſſes to ſhade them 


till they are rooted. They muſt be allowed to 
take ſome farther Growth in this Place, and then, 
removed into the Stove. 

From Time to Time they muſt be tranſplant- 
ed into larger Pots, and they muſt have Air 
and Water as the other Kinds. They ſhould 
have the Opportunity of climbing; and they 
will flower in great Profuſion. They are re- 
markably handſome when in full Bloom, from 
the fine Contraſt of the white Leaves and purple 
Flowers, 3 
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APPENDIX 


S. 0 


E D 


Sas. £1 


CONTAINING: 


Figures, and a fuccint Hiſtory of Twenty new Species of 
Plants, firſt raiſed in Europe, in the Royal Gardens at Ke, 


at various Periods, ſince the 


was firſt publiſhed, 


The Public will be pleaſed to accept their Figures, and this ſhort Hiſtory, 


Year 1757 ; when this Work 


from the Vegetable Syſtem, till more Acquaintance with their Nature and 
Condition afford the Opportunities of relating the whole Mcthod of their 


Management, and Culture. 
5 ; = | 


1- BROAD-LEAVED HEARTSEED. 
2 SILPHIUM LATIFOLIUM. 


Plate The Leaves are broad, and hearted ; and 
08. cn 3 I long Footſtalks. 


THis is a Perennial, native of Carolina; a very | 
noble Plant of ſeven feet high, flowering in Sep- 


4. WHITE-FLOWERED GOLDEN ROD. 


tember. The Stalk is tinged with brown; the 
Leaves are of a bright and fine green; the 
Flowers are yellow. 


2. ERIMSON FEVERFEW. 
| MATRICARIA GLASTIFOLIA. 


Plate The Leaves are ſimple, lanced, and un- 
ea. T NGT 

Tuis is a Perennial, native of North America; 

à very ſingular Plant of three feet high; flower- 

ing in September. The Stalk 1s of a browniſh 


green; the Leaves are of a ſtrong green; the 
Flowers are of a beautiful purpliſh crimſon, with 


* 


a yellow di. 


— 


3. DECUMBENT STONEWORT. 
VERBESINA POPULIFOLIA. | 


Plate The Stalk lies upon the ground; the Leaves 

| | in September, The Stalk is ruddy; the Leaves 
| are of a freſh and full green; the Flowers are of 
a moſt delicate crimſon. © + 


63, are oval, and nurled. 


e * 


Inis is an Anbual, native of China; a ſtrag- 


gling Plant, of a foot or two in length, flowering 
throughout the ſummer. The Stalk is pale; the 
Leaves are of a yellowiſh green above, and paler 
Seo ; the Flowers are yellow, 


SOLIDAGO ALBA. 


The Leaves are oblong, and waved; the 


Flowers grow all the way up the Branches. 


Plate 
64. 


Tuts is a Perennial, native of New York; a 


very ſingular Plant, of two feet high, flowering 


in September. The Stalks are olive-coloured 


the Leaves are of a coarſe green ; the Flowers are 
white, with a yellow diſk, 


. SMOOTH SAFFLOWER. 


CARTHAMUS LAVIS. 


The Leaves ate ſmooth the lower are ob- 


long, ſerrated at the baſe, and embrace the 


Stalk; the upper are ſeſſile, heart-ſhaped, 
and dented all round. 


| Tais is a Perennial, native of Carolina 5 a very 
beautiful Plant, of near two feet in heighth, flowering 


6. CRIMSON 


Plate 


A COMPLE AT BODY 


r 


| 


6. CRIMSON MEADOWSWEET. 


SPIREA RUBR A. 


Plate The Leaves are winged, and all the Leafits 
5 cut into lanced lobes. 


Tris is a Perennial, bade G North Ame- - 


rica; 4 very beautiful and noble Plant of two | | 


feet and a half high; flowering in September. 
The Stalk is browniſh; the Leaves are of a 
ſtrong and good green; the Flowers are of the 
moſt elegant light crimſon ; the Damaſk Roſe co- 
lour, bur finer. 


7. WAVY FAIRWORT. 
AMARYLLIS UNDULATA., 


Plate The Petals are undulate . 


67. 


Tuis is a Perennial, native of the Weſt In. | 
dies; a very ſingular and elegant little Plant, of | 
foot high, flowering in Auguft. The Leaves are of | 


a freſh and pleaſing green; the / Stalk alſo is 


ſon. 


8 JAGGED TREE PRIMROSR. 
OENOTHERA LACINIATA. 


Plate The Leaves are deeply jagged. 


68. 


Tus is an Annual, native of Carolina; a ſin- 


| 


| 


green; and the Flowers are of a purpliſh crim- |, 


| Tus is a Perennial ; a ſhrub of Portugal: 
| grows to ten feet high, and flowers in July, The q 


hae. 


gular and very pretty Plant, of a foot high, or | 


a futle more; flowering in Auguſt and Sn. 
ber. The Stalk is ruddy thi Leaves art of a 
duſky green; the Flowers are yellow. 


9. PROSTRATE INDIGO. 
e DECUMBENS. 
The Leaves are at, and ſmooth ; the Plate 


Pods hang down. * 


Tais is an Annual, native of China; a very 


| beautiful, though low Plant, flowering in Au. 


guſt. The Stalk leans, and is a foot long: it is 
of a pale olive colour, with brown Films ; the 


Leaves are of a. freſh green; the Flowers are 


crimſon. 


io. CLAMMY GOAT WORT. 


CYTISUS VISCOSUS. 


© The Leaves are in threes, they are lanced, Plate 


70. 


and all ſeſſile; the Cups gape ; the Pods 
hang obliquely. 


it 


Stem is brown; the Leaves are of a freſh green; 


the Flowers are yellow. | r 
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745 


Plate 
71. 


plate The Leaves ae oval; and their Footſtalks 


72. 


73 


North America: a very beautiful one, flowering 


the Leaves are of a fine freſh green, and have 


Plate The Leaves are obtuſe ; the Branches firiat- 


, » * * . x 


11. GLAUCOUS HONEYSUCKLE. 


LONICERA GLAUCA. | 


The Leaves are broad lanced, and have diſ- 


tant unequal notches. 


1 
Tuis is a Perennial woody Plant, native of 


through all the middle part of ſummer. It grows to 
four or five feet high. The Stalk is pale brown; 
the young Shoots are green; the Leaves are of 
a freſh green on the upper ſide, and blueiſh un- | 
derneath ; the Flowers are of a delicate, but not | 
ſtrong crimſon, with ſome light intermixture of 


yellow. 


12. OVAL SPONDELL. 


CELASTRUS OVATA. 


are eye-laſhed. 


THis is a Shrub, native of the Bahama Iſlands : 
it grows to eight feet high, and flowers in Auguſt. | 
The Stem is brown; the young Shoots pale green; 


their F ootſtalks eye-laſhed with red hairs ; ; the 
Flowers are of 2 pale greeniſm yellow. 


—- 


13. STREAK KY BROOM. 


GENISTA STRIATA. 


ed Gras Pods Rays g 


rr | 4 
#9 - . wy 


| 


; 


| tugal: it grows to ten feet high, and flowers all 


winter. The Stem is whitiſh ; the Leaves are of 
a pale greyiſh green; the Flowers bright yel- 
low. 


14. WAVY CROWN IMPERIAL. 


FRITILLARIA LONGIFOLIA. 


The Crown is ſhort ; the Leaves are lanced, Plate 


very long, and undulated. 


Tus is a Perennial, native of the Cape of 
Good Hope : a Plant of a foot high, flowering 
in January. The Stalk 1s pale ; the F lowers are 
of a light green; the Leaves are of a very fine 


green. 


15 EMBROIDERED BITTERVETCH. 


OROBUS VARIUS. 


rowed; the Flowers gape. 


- "a 'f 
» % 4 * - 


Tais is an Annual, native of Italy a very 


| beautiful Plant, of a foot and a half high, 


flowering in July, The Stalk is pale; the 


| Leaves are of a greyiſ green; the Flowers are 


4 of three colours, red, yellow, and white; all 


beautifully ſtreaked, as if wrought with a 


Tnis is a tall aud branchy Buſh, native of Por- 


, 1 16. UNEVEN 


74. 


The Leafits are linear; the Films are ar- Plate 


75. 


— 3 wi 


716 A COMPLEAT BODY, Tec. 
5 — — 9 pk Nr rakes WE 
native of Virginia it flowers in July, The Stem 
is brown; the young Shoots are of a duſky ny 
| the Flowers are white. 
16. UNEVEN VIOLET. | | 
VIOLA OBLIQUA. 
Plate The Leaves are heart-ſhaped, uneven on the 


76. ſurface, and ſharp dented. 


Tars is a Perennial, native of North Ame- 


rica; a Plant of five inches high, flowering in 


May. The Leaves are of a ſtrong, but not bright | 
FP 


green; the Stalks are pale; the Flowers are of 


a fine blueiſh purple. 


17. CLAMBERING BUCKTHORN. 


RHAMNUS SCANDENSs 


Plate The Leaves are oblong, waved, and thin; 


mT the cluſters of Flowers have long Foot- 
ſtalks. 


Tris is a Shrub of a weak Stem, but when 
ſupported will riſe to rwelve feet high: it is a 
native of Carolina, and flowers in July. The 
Stalk is of a faint green; the Leaves are of a 
freſh green on the upper fide, and paler under- 


neath ; the Flowers are of a greeniſh yellow. 


18. LANCED MEAL WOOD. 


VIBURNUM LANCEOLATUM. 


Plate The Leaves are lanced, and undivided, and | 


78. ſmooth. 


Tunis is a branchy Shrub, of fix feet high, 


19. THE CAROLINA ALOE. 


ALOE CAROLINIANA. 


| The Flowers have Footſtalks, with awly Plat 


Films at their baſe. 


Tris is a Perennial, native of Carolina; a 


Plant of three feet high, flowering in Auguſt. 


The Stalk is green, ſpotted with brown; the 


Leaves are of a fine freſh green; che Flowers are 
pale and . 


20. DOWNY CASQUEWEED. 


SCUTELLARIA PILOSA. 


The Leaves are hearted, nurled, and ob- Plate 


80 


tuſe; the Twigs are downy. 


Tunis is a Perennial, native of North Ame- 
rica; a Plant of two feet high, flowering in 
July. The Stalk is brown; the Leaves are of a 
dull dead green; the Flowers are crimſon ; and 
the Seed-veſlels of a duſky reddiſh hue., 
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Cadian Lilly, 356. 
Acanthus, 37. 
Achillza, 603. 


Aconite, 605. 
Anonis, 339. 
Adonis, 253, 484. 


Agricola's, Methods of multiplying Trees, 


680. 


Aloe, 98, 121, 137, 176, 187, 246, 295. 
Amaryllis, 17, 126, 182, 206, 423, 519, 


520, 521, 689. 


Anemone, 303, 385, 387, 425, 43 


512. 
Antholyza, 54. 
Apocynum, 342. 
Aki; Week firſt, 356. | 
— ſecond, 368. 
third, 380. 
- fourth, 380, 


6—— ——— 


Arbutus, 172. 
Arctotis, 234. 

Arum, 375. 
Aſclepias, 175, 267, 607, 
Aſphodel, 389, 541. 
Avecusr; Week firſt, 548. 
— ſecond, 560, 
third, 572. 
- fourth, 12. 
Avicennia, 632, 

Auricula, 356. 

After, 109, 338, 379» 649. 

galus, 554- 


: 


B 


Ne. lower, 570. - | 
Betony, 555. | 
2 1. 

ignonia, 377. 
Rindweed, - 
Bind weed Velv. 87. 


Bixa, 31. | 


Bizantine Lilly, 573. 

Borage Indian, 710. 

Borbonia, 217. 

Bramble double, 545. 

Broom Canary, 236. 

Broom lancealate, 607. 
C 

Cactus, 199. 

Na 50. 

Can 20, - | 

Callicarpa, 631. 

Campanula, 97, 136. 

Campion, double, 674. 

Canna, 3 

Canna, dotted, 573. 

Capſicum, 13. 

Carnations, 505, 506, 532, 533- 

Caſſia, 54, 283, 317. 

Ceanothus, 133. 

Centaurea, 661. 

Cheiranthus, 567. 

Cherry, 325. 

Chryſanthemum, 149. 

Ciſtus, 16. 

Clematis, . 

Clitoria, 5 ; 

Codaga, 10. 

Colchicum, 209. 

Columbine. 459, 497- 

Convolvulus trifid, 712. 

Cordia, 640. 

Cornflower, 665. 

Cornell, 260. 

Coronilla, 581. 

ortuſa, 711. 

otton, 26. 

2 666. 

Wülp, 1. 

C aula, 2 

C num, 75. 

Crocus, 256, 269, 952. 

ö 


—— —Uñ—ꝓ— x x— ͤ X —— — — — 


ec — 


3. 440. 


oy . Me TT 2 Win 3 Narres N 
n ne N 


] Foxglove, 


D 


Crowfoot, 193, 391, 470, 473. 
Crown Imperial, 511, 
Cudweed, golden, 61 5. 
Cyclamen, 181, 243. 
Cyclamen, h. f. 710. 
Cynomorion, 197. 

Cytiſus, 313, 318. 


D 


Daffodil ; ſee Narciſfus. 
Daiſy, 211. 

Datura, 291. 

DscemBr ; Week firſt, 176. 
— ſecond, 183. 
third, 200. 
fourth, 200. 


— — 


Doronicum, 476. 
Dracocepholum, 23, 340. 


Droſera, 294. 


E 


Egg Nightſhade, 27. 
— 88. 4 
Erythronium, 368. 
Euonymus, 1 25. 
Exacum, 625. 


F 


FeBrxuary ; Week firſt, 260. 
ſecond, 273. 
third, 284. 
—— ſourth, 296. 
Forcing Frame, 659. 

Flowers, double, 668. 

den, 85. 
Foxglove, ferruginous, 701. 
Fritillaries, 409, 428, 45 2. 


G 


Garden, making one, 584. 
Geranium, 7, 79, 102, 138. 
Gladiolus, 449. 

Gladiolus, 498. 

Glorioſa, 28. 

Gomphrena, 61. 
Greenhouſe, 633. 

Grewia, 101. 

Guelder Roſe, 435. 
Guernſey Lilly, 182. 


H 


F 0 


Hzmanthus, 50. 

Hawkweed, 569. 

Hebenſtretia, 113, 616. 

Helianthus, 531. 

Heliotrope, pal. 

Heliotrope, Indian, 709. 

Hellebore, 366. 

'Hellebore, white, 678. 

Hemerocallis, 567, 673- 

Hepatica, 270. 

Hermannia, 222. 

Heſperis, 697. 

Hibiſcus, 5, 18, 41, 63. 

Hollyhock, 65 2. 

Hop Hornbeam, 593. 

Horehound, 700. 

Houſeleek Tree, 261. 

Hura, 229. | 

Hyacinth, 213, 246, 268, 327, 392, 422, 
484, 642. 


I 
Jacobzan Lilly, 206. 


January; Week firſt, 212. 
ſecond, 224. 


third, 236. 
fourth, 248. 
pos = 52s 
3 '8T 


nr * 


1 
— * 
_ 
q 
[ = 
, 


E 


X. 


Ice Plant, 289. 

Jonquill, 330, 463; 

Iris, 353» 304» 373, 400, 462, 485, 499, 
518, 522, 547. 


| Judas Tree, 255. 


Jury ; Week firlt, 500. 

| ſecond, 512, 
—— third, 5 24. 
— — fourth, 536. 
Jungs; Week firſt, 440. 
— — ſecond, 452. 
— - third. 452. 
fourth, 464. 
3 629. 

xora, 627. 


L 


Ladyſlipper, 305. 
Ladyſmock, 42 
Lantana, 90. | 
Lavatera, 657, 603. 
Larkſpur, 6, 557. 


| Leucadendros, 630. 


Lilly, bulbif, 637. 


Lilly, calecdon, 543. 


Lilly, double red, 439. 
Lilly, perban, 424. 
Lilly, ſtrip'd, 602. 
Lilly, white double, 701. 
Liria, 184. 

Lotus, Jacob 699. 
Lupine, 658. 
Lychindea, 654. 


M 


Mallow, 152. 
Mandrake, 546. 

March; Werle the firſt, 308. 
— — ſecond, 320. 
— third, 332. 

— —— fourth, 344. 
Martagon, 497. 

Martagon, 497. 

Martagon, Peru, 641. 
Marvel, Peru, 67. 

Marygold, Ethiopian, 73. 
Marygold, African, 160. 
Marygold, French, 159. 
May ; Week the firſt, 392: 
ſecond, 404. 
third, 416. 
—  _ th, 428. 
Melia, 244. 

Mezereon, 363. 

Mimulus, 169. 

Mint Tree, 277, 

Mitchella, 629. 

Moly, 447- 

Momordica, 40. 

Monarda, 607. 

Mothmulleia, 577. 

Muntingia, 63. 

Muſcari, 489. 


„ 


— — — 


N 


Narciſſus, 184, 304, 349, 332, 351, 438, 
464, 495» 517 | 
Naſturtium, Indian, 162. 
Nepenthes, _ 
Nightſhade, deadly, 475. 
Novemsesr; Week the firſt, 116. 
ſecond, 128. 
third, 140. 
fourth, 152. 
— —— ſfiſth, 164. 
Nyctanthes, 185, 187. 


O 


Ocrokzga; Week the firſt, 68. 
— ſecond, 80. 
— third, 92. 

— ſourth, 104. 


1 _— 


—_— 


Ole- 


* 
— — Ä — 
- * - 


— 
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wa 


Oleander, . 
Ornithogalum, 675, 679. 
Oſteoſpermum, 690. 
Othonna, 220. 
Othonna, 640. 

Othonna, 196. 
Othonna, 281. 

Oxalis, 280. 


Oxlip, 349. 
P 


Pancratium, 49, 111, 170, 200, 677. 
Paſſionflower, 14. 
Pentapetes, 89. 
Periwinkle, 698, 
Perſicaria, 163. 
Phaſeolus, dwarf evergreen, 685. 
Philadelphus, 314. 
Phlomis, Siberian, 579. 
Phlomis, yellow, 68. 
e 
Phylica, 100. 
Phyllanthus, 145. 
Pine Apple, 231. 
Pink, 5 10. 
Piony, 318, 451. 
8 by all Parts, 680. 
Plumbago, 86. ä 
Plumeria, 38. 
Poinciana, 42. 
Polemonium, 472. 
Polyanthus, 157. 
Polygala, 164. 
Pomegranate, 19. 
Poppy, 534. 
Primroſe, 331. 
Protea, 78, 626. 
Pſidium, 309. 
Pulmonaria, 317. 
Pulmonaria, Virginian, 709. 


ww. 


Roſe C ina, 18. 


| Rue, 594. 
St. John's Wort, 228, 
Sage, 64. 


| Rhododendron, 591. 


Pulſatilla, 253. 1 
Purſlain, 278, 482. 
Purſlain, evergreen, 76. 


R 


Rivina, 147. 
Rocket, 697. 
Roella, 146. 
Roſes, 531, 536. 542. 


Roſe Campion, 508. | 
Rudbeckia, 556, 582. | | 


Sanguinaria, 474. 

Santolina, 115, 222. 

Saracena, 173. 

Saxifrage, 591. 

Scabious, 662. 

Screw Tree, 114. 

Sedum, 583. 

Selago, 134. 

Self heal, 337. 
Senecio, 219, 230, 241, 279. 
Senſitive Plant, 295. | 
"SEPTEMBER ; Week the firſt, 20, . 
ſecond, 32. 
— third, 44. 
fourth, 56. 


Sida, 135. 

Silene, 664. 

Sleep of Plants, 703. 
Snapdragon, 124. 


Snowdrop, 205, 265, 266. - 


Solanum, 39. 
Spirza, corymbous lobated, 688. 
Squill, green flower'd, 686. 

Star of Bethlehem, 386. 
Stock Julyflower, 646. 

Storax, 592 | 
Stove, 643. 


2 
5 
; 


| 
Tanzy, Afritan, 65. 
Tanzy, ſamyire-leav'd, 1155 
Tetragonia, 112. 
Tobacco, 507. 
Trachelinmy 578, 
Tragacanth, 595. a 
Trefoil, Shmb, 103. - 
Trefoil, yellowiſh, 614. 


Tricolanths, 123. . ... ;.. 
Trollius, 445. „ 
Tulip, zog 361, 389, 398, 421, 446, 


459. 


þ 
| * e X * 
| U 


Varie 60 of Leaves | 
Valliheraſ1ge. "th 
Verbeſnia, 2 35. 

Veronica, 358. 

Violet, zol. 

Vitex, 127, 


- 
ou = 
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Willowherb, 493. 


Wolfsbane⸗ Winter, 208. 


Xeranthanum, 613, 


* 


* The ProduQs of the Kitchen, and Fruit Garden are contained under their proper Heads, in the ſeveral * 


* 


F 


K 


Weeks of each Month, referred to in this Index. 
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—— 
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N. B. The Publick are to be informed, that ſince our Publication of the Virtues aſcribed to Deadly | 
Nightſhade, many Trials have been made, but few have ſucceeded : it has no ſpecifick Virtue againſt | 
Cancers, and its Uſe may be hurtful. | a | 
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